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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

On Thursday afternoon, in a speech of record brevity, 
Mr. Lloyd George introduced the Budget for 1910-1911. 
As had been generally anticipated, it contains no new 
features of a controversial nature; it is merely the much- 
discussed measure of last year with one important change, 
namely, the removal of the pauper disqualification for Old- 
Age Pensions. The sum necessary to meet this increase in 
the number of pensioners is to be met partly by the 
Exchequer and partly by the Local Authorities, who are 
to hand over to the Exchequer the amount they save out 
of the rates from the decrease in the number of paupers 
under their charge. Not a word is said as to how the 
money is to he collected or as to the amount which will 
accrue to the Treasury. To fill the vacancy caused by a 
lack of facts, Mr. Lloyd George relies on the well-known 
brilliance of his optimistic Celtic imagination. It need 
hardly be explained that to apply the term non-con- 
troversial to this Budget is an entire misnomer. It is just 
as objectionable in all its clauses this year as it was last, 
and it will he the bonnden duty of the next Conservative 
Government to remove some of the heavy burdens which 
it inflicts on certain classes of the community, signalled 
out for persecution because of their political opinions. 
The brewer, the landowner, the distiller, and the income- 
tax payer have not yet had a full opportunity of appreciating 
to the full*the hardship the Budget will inflict on them; 
when they do have this opportunity there will be 
a corresponding revulsion of feeling throughout the 
country. No relief or remission is given. The 
spirit duty remains in full, in spite of the fact 
that its gross '-unfairness- is constantly illustrated by the 
closing or failure of numerous whisky firms in Scotland 


and Ireland. To throw a veil over the wholesale misery 
he is causing to certain sections of the community, Mr. 
Lloyd George painted a glowing picture of the great 
moral reform the decline of whisky has brought abritit, hut 
he failed to produce a single proof to support his statement; 
Last year’s raid on the Sinking Fund is continued id 
spite of the fact—so well stated by the Daily Mail —that 
the Chancellor has made Consols so cheap that he could 
well afford to buy a few of them back. 


Meanwhile expenditure increases at a perfectly appalling 
pace. The actual expenditure for the coming financial 
year is estimated at £171,857,000, and, including the 
deficit on last year, the total sum to he budgeted for is, 
£198,930,000. The total estimated income is put at 
£199,791,000, leaving an imaginative balance of £861,000.. 
The increase of expenditure over last year is no less than. 
£9,755,000, the chief items of which are the Navy, Civil, 
Service, and the wasteful cost of setting up the valuation, 
machinery for the land taxes. What figures are more eloquent, 
than these for showing the hypocrisy of a Government 
pledged to retrenchment? At the conclusion of his speech* 
Mr. Lloyd George could not refrain from a little panegyric 
on his own labours. “ What other country,” he said, “ can, 
point to such a record ? ” It is to be sincerely hoped^ 
that no other country can. What other Government, we 
ask, has ever been able in times of profound peace to. 
reduce its national credit by 10 points in four years? What, 
other Government has ever inflicted sy,ch intolerable, 
burdens on the taxpayer, and at the s^me time raised its. 
own salaries at their expense? What other Government has. 
been able to unsettle the commercial community to such, 
an extent and to drive so much British capital abroad?* 
What other Government has spent money with such a. 
prodigal hand at the expense of its political opponents?* 
What other Government has turned our great system of' 
finance into a party weapon to he used for party purposes ? 
The breaking-point will come—this wild expenditure and; 
wilder method of meeting it cannot go on for ever. It will 1 
be the first duty of a Conservative Chancellor to reconsider • 
our whole financial system, to relieve the heavy burden of * 
taxation, and to place a portion of it on the broad shoulders ; 
of those who make their> fortunes by having free access to . 
the markets of the British workman. 


In the midst of much that is not oonaolatory in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s latest excursus aa a financier, one very 
diverting feature comes to the front. We have been 
accustomed to hear much of the bargain between the- 
Government and Mr. Redmond’s section, of the Irish repre¬ 
sentation. It would now appear that, in the ordinary Bense 
of the word at least, no bilateral compact was arrived at. 
Of course, it is only in an opera-bouffe atmosphere, such 
as that in which we have been accustomed to live since 
Mr. Lloyd George made hiB debut in the guise of' 
a financier, that it has occurred to anyone that there could 
possibly he such a contradiction in terms as a unilateral 
bargain. The situation has been considerably cleared bv- 
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what took place in the House of Commons on Thursday. 
It now appears that the bargain took the form of active 
support in the lobbies on the part of Mr. Redmond in 
return for a promise on the part of the Government to 
deal, at some time or other, with the question of the veto 
of the House of Lords. Mr. Redmond, in his speech, dis¬ 
played a somewhat uneasy conviction that his position at 
the present time is not an enviable one. He said: — 

The fact remains that the veto resolutions are hung 
up, and the whole constitutional crisis is in a state of 
perplexity, doubt, anxiety, and suspicion. 



pleasantly in the ears of Mr. William O’Brien. Mr. ; 
Redmond had given his cheque in advance, but ^he date 
of delivery is still an unknown quantity. In the midst of 
this obfuscation comes the news that one of the oldest, 
best known, and largest proprietors in the whisky trade, 
Messrs. Rinaban and Co., of Dublin, have gone into 
liquidation, confessedly on the ground that, partially at 
least, the Budget for which Mr. Redmond fought and urged 
his followers to fight placed the company in a position 
in which its business could not be carried on profitably. 
It is a curious reflection how many of the measures which 
the Government have introduced since they came into office 
have led directly to unemployment; and it is obvious that 
• * nt Budget, although apparently lenient in its main 
* does nothing to diminish the burdens which were 
i‘i . • «i upon every class last year. All the features 
•. .«ade for unemployment continue, and will have 
exaggerated effect in the future. One most striking 
departure from all previous Liberal policy has been in 
the direction of not only maintaining an Income Tax as 
a permanent burden, but of forcing it up to breaking-point, 
and in that way vastly diminishing, if not demolishing, 
the financial reserve upon which it has always been held 
that the nation would have to draw in the emergencies of 
war. Free Trade, no doubt, is a blessed policy, but an 
emasculated Army, an insufficient Navy, and serious 
encroachment on financial reserve for defence constitute 
rather a heavy price for even so great a boon. 


Major Guest has been returned as the elected of Fast 
Dorset by a slightly increased majority. No doubt the 
Radical Press will be tremendously elated by the result; 
but we think it should pause and consider before attaching 
too much importance to a victory which is easily 
explicable. It is part and parcel of the character of an 
Englishman to sympathise with anyone who has run up 
against the law. The law is respected, but it is not always 
popular, and it is always pleasant to score off it. The 
electorate of East Dorset were on their trial, and it was “ up 
to ” them to prove that their conduct was above suspicion, 
and to show that they would vote in the same way, whether 
their rents were reduced or whether the land agent had 
his eagle eye on them. The result is more of a local self¬ 
vindication than a political victorv, and the election is 
absolutely no criterion of the state of political feeling 
throughout the 1 " r ***>' • We are content to gauge 


that by the result of West Hartlepool. At the same 
time, we desire to sympathise with Mr. Lloyd George 
and his fellow-members of the Gladstone League. 
They must be bitterly disappointed by the slightly 
increased majority for feudalism and coercion. They 
founded their League for the express purpose of 
fighting these evils, which they supposed were confined to 
the ranks of the Conservative party, and their only success 
so far has been to catch a friend in their carefully pre¬ 
pared trap. Family influence in East Dorset has proved 
too strong, even for these strict moralists. Feudalism has 
again asserted its strength and its popularity. A vote will 
be retained to the Radical party in the House ; but surely 
every member of the Gladstone League will shun this 
representative of feudalism when he meets him in the 
lobby. Will the League survive the blow to its aspira¬ 
tions? We doubt it. But if it does, surely it is the 
bounden duty of Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow-workers 
to eliminate this baneful influence from their own con¬ 
stituency before commencing their campaign against those 
which return Conservatives to the House. 


The news that a famous French ex statesman is about to 
combine pleasure with profit by delivering a number of 
lectures for a certain remuneration, although, no doubt, 
an inadequate one, having regard to his former eminence, 
sets one thinking of what is the actual trend of the race 
for power and place in the present day. Conflicting pro¬ 
fessions of faith are frequently observed when a politician 
is addressing an audience in Battersea Park and when he 
has found salvation—or, in other words, a seat on the 
Treasury Bench. His estimate of his own importance, or, 
at all events, of his worth in sterling, is apt to show a con¬ 
siderable variation to such an extent indeed that scions 
who belong to a somewhat different order of life are apt 
to betray a certain amount of jealousy, and to turn over in 
their own minds the question how far it would be desirable 
to adopt similar methods. What, perhaps, is more open 
to question from a national point of view is, when 
the members of a party, observing the line adopted 
by individuals, draw an inference that similar advan¬ 
tages may be derived from adopting tn bloc as a 
responsible Government a similar system for main¬ 
taining themselves in positions which, for various 
reasons, they value. The individual has only his personal 
dignity to consider, and he is doubtless able to appraise 
that commodity at its true value. When a party deviates 
—shall we say by a hair’s breadth?-—from the line which 
would commend itself irrespective of ulterior considera¬ 
tions, the position becomes one which is apt to threaten 
the stability of parliamentary institutions, and to degrade 
far below its proper level the high standard which the 
nation has a right to look for in these who are responsible 
for its destinies. 


We were glad to read in last Sunday’s Ob*tnrr a. very 
striking article on Buckingham Palace. We are heartily 
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in accord with the Observer in its view that something 

should be done to remove this hideous evesore from 

* 

London and to set up in its place a Palace worthy of the 
traditions of our Empire and befitting the regard in which 
the Royal Family is held, not only by the citizens of this 
country, but by the millions who reside in Greater 
Britain, and whose ambition it is to visit England at 
least once in their lives. At present the colonist who 
comes over here receives a terrible shock when he sees 
how his King is housed. When one considers the 
stupendous role played by the King, not only in the 
political, but also in the daily, life of every citizen of the 
Empire, it is an anomaly that all the great ceremonies 
symbolical of our Imperial ideals should be held in that 
squat, undignified, besooted edifice at the end of the Mall. 
The Imperial ideal is worthy of commemoration in stone 
as well as words. We have at the commencement of the 
new reign a unique opportunity of erecting a Paiace the 
cost of which shall be subscribed to by every portion of 
the Empire. It is no use adopting half-measures and 
reconstructing a building which cannot be made any¬ 
thing but distressing to the artistic eye. We must either 
leave Buckingham Palace as it is, or else pull it down, 
stone by stone, and erect a new Palace in its place. We 
would like to see a building arise out of its ashes which 
would not only provide a befitting residence for the King 
and Queen and their family, but which would be large 
enough to contain, not only one, but, if necessary, several, 
Royal visitors to these shores. On the occasion of the 
funeral of King Edward VII., London had to be literally 
ransacked to find suitable accommodation for the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Nations, and we know of one Royal 
visitor who hastened away, bitterly complaining of the 
manner in which he had been housed. Although he 
resided in an old and historic residence, the glories and 
traditions of which were supposed by patriotic Court 
officials to compensate for its discomfort, his Royal High¬ 
ness did not hesitate to express his annoyance. “ My bed¬ 
room/’ he said, " was directly under the roof. I had to climb 
many flights of stairs to reach it, and when I got there 
there was no electric light.” Surely it is time we were in 
a position to properly house those who honour us with 
their presence. Our suggestion is this: Let the House of 
Commons provide a suitable sum as a commencement, and 
let each of our self-governing colonies and our depen¬ 
dencies be asked to subscribe to the erection of a Palace 
which shall be looked upon for all time as the peculiar* 
property of the whole Empire. A wing or a suite of apart¬ 
ments could be named after each colony or dependency. 
Surely it would be not only impressive and dignified, but 
politically advantageous, if on occasions of high cere¬ 
monial each foreign representative found himself residing 
in a suite of apartments named after one of our colonies. 
It would give them a timely warning of the extent and 
loyalty of the various countries which fly the British flag, 
and it would surely remove from their minds any linger¬ 
ing hopes that our Brothers beyond the Seas were anxious 
to separate from the Motherland, and to become inde¬ 
pendent nations. 


About a week ago an airship service was heralded in 

with a tremendous flourish of trumpets between Fried- 

» 

richshafen and Diisseldorf. We were told that this was a 
commencement of practical aerial navigation, and very 
shortly this mode of transit would become infinitely more 
popular than the dull routine of a journey on the line. 
The more sceptical amongst us shook our heads, gazed 
upward, and waited for the downfall of the monster over 
four hundred feet long which was to supersede our rail¬ 
roads. With almost startling suddenness the downfall 
has come, and, according to the daily papers, the last 
remnants of this ship of beauty have been removed from 
I the forest in which it wilfully chose to alight, to be melted 
down. The unfortunate passengers, who paid several pounds 
a head for the privilege of risking their lives, have all 
been happy enough to escape with the loss of their money, 
and already the undefeatable Count Zeppelin is designing 
a new ship to take the place of the one which has met 
with such an untimely end, and to renew the service 
which has been brought to such an abrupt standstill. We 
admire his enterprise more than his common sense. 
Speaking for ourselves, we cannot see that we are any 
nearer the practical conquest of the air for commercial 
purposes than we were a hundred years ago. Every air¬ 
ship inflated by gas and every aeroplane is entirely at the 
mercy of the wind. This ship, the Deutschland , started 
out in perfectly fine weather. She soon encountered an 
adverse wind. After battling against it for eleven hours, 
the petrol gave out, her gas evaporated, the rain soaked 
her skin, and she came toppling down into a pine forest. 
Over and over again we read the same story of the 
aeroplane. As long as certain conditions prevail all is 
well, and we are delighted with the graceful exhibitions 
given by experts, and with the speed and skill with which 
they manage their machines. But so far not a single 
aviator has even touched the problem of making his 
machine hover in mid-air with the engines cut off, and 
until this is done the aeroplane can be of no practical use 
to anybody, because no sane person is going to make 
journeys in a machine which is entirely dependent for ita 
stability and its safety on a revolving screw. The aero¬ 
plane will probably play a sensational part in the next 
big war, but even then it is extremely doubtful if it will 
be of much use except as a scout. We hear a great deal 
of the facility it will afford for dropping explosives on 
ships and fortresses. But this is an extremely difficult 
task, and the net result is generally very small. Anyone 
who has tried dropping a penny on to a certain paving- 
stone from a fairly high building will appreciate the diffi¬ 
culty of accuracy, even when both objects are at a stand¬ 
still, and therefore it will be almost impossible to regu¬ 
late a bomb, dropped from a machine hundreds of feet in 
the air and travelling at anything between forty and sixty 
miles an hour. Howitzers with a range of ten thousand 
yards will be far more effective. Perhaps the aeroplane 
will bring back information of the utmost importance to 
a general in command of an army. We are rather inclined 
to think that a cavalry patrol, with all its shortcomings, 
imperfections, and human frailties, will still remain the 
most reliable method of obtaining information in war. 
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A very useful movement is likely shortly to receive a 
fresh impetus in the forthcoming provision of a training 
brig for boys at Kingston-on-Thames. At present only 
two such brigs exist—one at Windsor and one at Reading. 
The object is to provide amusing and instructive occupa¬ 
tion for boys after school hours, and to fit them for a 
career in the Navy or the merchant service, and, inci¬ 
dentally, to give them the advantages of training and 
discipline in any path of life which they may choose to 
follow At first sight it might appear that sea-board towns 
and villages would form the natural nurseries for 
feeding the marine services, but it has come to 
be recognised that, in fact, this is not so, and that 
*o far as large numbers are concerned, the sea¬ 
board-born lads seek employment elsewhere than on the 
sea The natural counterpoise would therefore seem to 
be that inland, and especially riverine, districts must to 
-some extent be looked to to provide the necessary quota. 
After all, it is not surprising that youth should desire 
pastures new —omne ignotum pro magnifico —and to seek 
experiences in a different groove from that in which they 
iave been born and bred. England owes much of* her 
^greatness to this spirit of adventure—for such it is. Every 
movement which tends to foster it is worthy of recognition 
and support. 


Those who are cognisant, either as magistrates or advo- 
v ites, with the extreme value of the provisions of the 
Probation of Offenders Act realise to the full that the 
smooth and beneficent working of the Act has been largely 
due to the reliance which the Bench is able to place on 
the statements, and in many cases on the advice, of the 
police court missionary, who is frequently also the proba¬ 
tion officer. The Act works in a remarkably efficient 
manner for the welfare of the juvenile or first offender. 
Not only is the missionary able to inform the court as to 
the antecedents of the offender, but he can also, from his 
experience, advise how the offender may best be rescued 
from evil associations, whether in the home circle or 
beyond it. In consequence, in many cases, the stigma of 
a conviction may often be avoided, and a useful citizen be 
evolved from one who had a tendency to depart from the 
straight path. Again, where a conviction takes place, no 
punishment other than a periodical visit to the 
probation officer—in whose care the offender is placed— 
is exacted : the mildest form of correction known to the 
law. The tendency of this procedure is in the direc¬ 
tion which meets with popular favour. Less weight is 
being gradually attached to the severity of the penalty 
than to the regeneration and future rectitude of the 
offender. The probation officers are known to be most 
excellent and painstaking men, and the power which they 
wield as officers of the court gives them just the amount 
of authority which is needful for the efficient discharge of 
their duties. The Act was to some extent “ a leap in the 
dark,” but experience has entirely justified its policy. 


THE SONG OF THE SOUTH 

WIND 

“Where have I been? Last night I slept 
In an orange tree, where the blossoms crept 
Like little white nuns to their shrines of gold 
With little white fingers all afold, 

Or dropped below to the river’s tide 
Pale as the ghost of a buried bride, 

To sail with the perfumed merchandise 
And the powdered fold of their amber eyes. 

Where do I go to? Somewhere sweet, 

Where the grasses pray at the lilies’ feet. 

And a lark on the hreast of an emerald lawn 
Shakes diamond dew from the flower of dawn. 

Whom do I follow? Ah 1 who knows? 

Perchance the soul of a wayside rose, 

Perchance the slim-winged opal sigh 
Cast abroad by a butterfly, 

Or a drop of dew that has gone astray, 

Or a baby breeze from the lap of day, 

Or & cloud lamb lost from the sunset field 
That came not home when the bluebells pealed. 
Where shall I rest me? Pansies spread 
Purple and blue for my twilight bed, 

A nightingale offers her downy breast, 

The river sings me a song of rest. 

Where will you find me? Perchance some field, 
White and gold with the daisies’ shield, 

Steering a petal out to sea, 

Smoothing the wings of a vagrant bee. 

How will you know me when I pass? 

Press your ear to the summer grass. 

The sound of my coming reaches far, 

Like golden words from a silver star, 

The sound of a violet’s opening gates, 

The prayer of a lily bell that waits, 

The curve of a bird on a bending spray, 

The call of to-morrow for yesterday. 

Where would you hide me? Lilies float, 

White and gold, for my prison boat; 

Rose thorns of ruby, sharp and thin. 

Grow for my lattice, fence me in, 

Wall me with lilac, let there be 
Warden poppies to watch o’er me. 

Where shall I meet you? In distant hours 
I may move like a guest through your marriage flowers. 
Or come like a friend to your grave to see 
If ’neath the grass you remember me.” 

Archibald Sullivan. 
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SLEEP, THE PEDLAR 

Down through the Market Place of Night came Pedlar 

0 

Sleep, 

Clad in a ragged dusk, about whose seams 
Full many restless sighs in tatters hung, 

While all his wares were dreams. 

And dreams he had gay seamed with gold love threads 
Wild dreams embossed with tremblings and with fears, 
And some were sadly patterned out in grey, 
Embroidered round with tears. 

But one dream lay apart from all the rest, 

Having no happy stars its dark to press; 

Upon it some strange hand had wrought these words, 

“ I am Forgetfulness.” 

Proud kings beneath their tyranny of gems 
Stepped down to buy gay dreams of red and blue, 

Said queens, from out their purple, “ Pedlar Sleep, 

We would your dreams were true.” 

And maids, all slimly white, leaned swift and cried, 

From the dim line of balconies above, 

“Shame, Pedlar Sleep, to weigh your pack down 
With any dreams save Love.” 

Each bought and paid. The kings in weighty power, 

The queens with stately heart-breaks and distress, 

Maids w'ith their doubts, till all the dreams were gone. 
All—save Forgetfulness. 

Then Pedlar Sleep loud cried, “There still remains 
The best of all that which can make amends 
For snarling wrongs, for cold and loveless lips, 

And even faithless friends.” 

One turned about amid the bartering throng. 

Love-marked between the eyes, upon whose breast 
Was hung, in very many changing lights, 

The Opal of Unrest. 

Slow came she up to Pedlar Sleep, and said, 

With such a voice as music hushed and low, 

“ Friend, dost remember how I bought from thee 
Full many years ago 1 

“Flinging my all upon thy splendid wares; 

Now I would take this last and go again. 

See, I have earned my wage, and now can spend 
The coinage of Pain.” 

Then Pedlar Sleep, from out his robe of dusk : 

“ Thou boughtest much of joy and love, my Friend; 
See I have kept Forgetfulness till now, 

To help thee to the end.” 

Archibald Sullivan. 
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THE BACCHAE 

The women leaving the gardens of Thebes have hurried 
to the mountain, wearing trailing white dresses and purple 
shoes, laced so as to show* the whiteness of their feet.. 
Their hair is bound into a knot on the top of their head,, 
and they carry tall staves of pine, torn from the nearest 
tree. They make their way up the stony paths, through. * 
the yellowing fern where in the sunlight could be seen, 
here and there, a small stain from the blood of some torn 
hare or pigeon, but which under the uncertain light of. 
the moon shows black as a pool of bog-water. The slaying, 
of such small animals and birdB was accompanied by a. 
strange feeling of liberation, as if they had broken the 
seal upon a wine-jar, and drunk of the wine; and they 
frequently figured to themselves that they had torn the* 
throats of larger creatures—hill goats and enormous bulls.. 
When the night came down upon their company, they 
went at a foot’s pace through the hollow woods, their 
torches casting wavering haloes of light before them. At. 
no time were they silent, for even in the stillness beneath, 
the roof of pines, they heard a rushing sound as of water¬ 
passing through a water-clock, shouted to drown it, while, 
in the half-articulate noises of the wind certain words, 
became audible, and gave heart to each; and just as in. 
the sound of bells you will find any name that you choose 

to imagine, so each heard a familiar name, a cry, am 
injunction. The leader, with long dark lynx-like eyes and 
heavily shaded browns, whose laughter was as piercing as 
the cry of a sea-bird, went not with them in bodily shape, 
nor were they accompanied by the reedy-haired satyrs, 
his ministers, “whose throat is swollen with the samer 
glands that hang suspended from the neck of a goat ; 
they were not urged on by a vast shade rimmed round 
with its own brightness, like in form to a bull, or a lion, 
or a hundred-headed snake; but some among that com¬ 
pany saw—or thought they saw—the shadows of those 
sacred figures cross and recross the moving spaces of light 
to mix with the shadows on the earth, to vanish into the 
hollow wood. But in such moments w T hen the moon hid 
herself in a cloud it is certain that the light in which 
they moved was not all borrowed from the torches. A 
globe, like that blue elusive flame that floats above the 
cold marshes, spread itself about certain of them, and the 
form of a third hand stretched before one woman, who 
shook her staff at a roosting bird. From the horizon came 
a prolonged wailing sound, like the cry of a heron, which 
rose into the upper air like a bird, and lingered there 
and slowly vanished, while an answer came in shrill bark¬ 
ing laughter from some gully, loud with its hissing stream¬ 
let, and the going of the skipping feet among the snapping 
underwood. The moist night air drew out the secret scent 
of each plant and herb, each resinous pine; the autumn- 
wdthered fern and the dew-heavy branches gave up a good 

smell. For this the women of Thebes, wearing 1ow t purple 

% 

shoes, have hurried to Citheeron, leaving behind them the 
famous gardens and orchards of their city. M. J. 
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THE CONFERENCE 

There is nothing new to record this week of the labours 
of the Conference. Its meetings remain wrapped in pro¬ 
found mystery. It is not even known how T many times 
the chosen Eight have met to pour oil on the troubled 
waters of party strife. The matter is “ sub judice,” and 
there seems to be a tendency in some quarters to refrain 
from discussing the issues until the result of its labours 
becomes definitely known. We cannot agree with the 
theory that discussion at this stage will embarrass the 
work of the Eight. It may materially assist the Con¬ 
ference to arrive at some solution agreeable to all parties 
if they are kept well informed from time to time how 
the diversified elements of political thought regard the 
situation. The most satisfactory course is to live under 
no illusions, and always to be prepared for disappointment. 
Can the Conference arrive at any definite understanding 
agreeable to all parties? Candidly we do not believe 
that it can. In the first place there is no straight issue 
before the Round Table. Each separate question which 
must be dealt with is not only highly polemical and com¬ 
plex in itself, but is hopelessly interdependent on other 
problems of equal importance, all of which must be solved 
before a final understanding can be arrived at. A single 
loose stone and the whole laboriously constructed edifice 
of compromise will collapse like a pack of cards. If the 
Constitutional ship is to be lightened and safely brought 
to port, a great deal of its explosive cargo will have to 
be jettisoned. Which particular section of either party 
is to be called upon to make the sacrifice? Will any 
section be content to arrive in port without its baggage? 
The leaders of both parties have stated that the labours 
of the Conference must receive the assent and ratification 
of their followers before any practical result can accrue. 
Therefore it seems perfectly certain that the side which 
makes the greater sacrifices will run foul of its rank and 
file, and that at least four, if not eight, of the waiting 
gibbets will be required for active occupation. The 
leaders of both sides will be very wary of committing 
themselves to any settlement which may not meet with 
the approval of their followers, because it will give the 
other side a strong electoral weapon if they can go to 
the country and say, “We arrived at a solution, but now 
it has been repudiated by our opponents.” 

Look at the many pitfalls w’hich strew the path of 
settlement. Let us suppose the Conference arrives at some 
compromise whereby the Veto of the House of Lords is 
limited. There is no power to compel the House of Lords 
to accept such an arrangement. Then what about the 
reform of the House of Lords? The Unionist Party are 
pledged to deal with this urgent question. The Liberal 
Partjp refuse to consider reform. Where are the elements 
of agreement here? Then there is eternal Home Rule. 
The Nationalists will agree to no compromise which does 


not make the passage of Home Rule through the House 
of Lords certain. The Unionist rank and file will accept 
no such arrangement even if their leaders agreed to it— 
which is extremely unlikely. 

We hope nothing will be said or done at the Conference 
which wdll in any way weaken or prejudice the position 
of the Unionist Party in the country, which has steadily 
improved ever since the General Election. The Unionist 
Party has little to gain by any compromise. We are 
marching steadily forward to a victory at the polls. The 
West Hartlepool election has caused dismay in the Radical 
ranks. It may not be a sure index as to what would 
happen at the next General Election, hut the result cannot 
be ignored. We are on the verge of the triumph of Tariff 
Reform. This is the one real live practical issue before 
the country. The Conference must not tie our hands or 
prevent us from pressing the triumph to its finality. The 
issues are too serious and the eventual results too far- 
reaching to be settled by Conference or compromise, how¬ 
ever comforting to the jaded party warrior these mislead¬ 
ing terms may 6eem. But, nevertheless, the time and the 
energies of the Conference have not been wasted. The 
demise of the Crown and the succession of a new monarch 
rendered a period of calm desirable and essential to all 
parties. The Conference was the most satisfactory way 
of securing this peaceful interregnum. The final battle 
can thus be postponed until George V. has firmly grasped 
the reins of power. Meanwhile under the veil of Con¬ 
ference both sides are preparing for the great campaign. 
The position and policy of the Unionist Party has not 
altered one whit. A victory at the polls means the triumph 
of Tariff Reform, the removal of gross anomalies from our 
electoral system, and the judicious reform of the House 
of Lords. A victory for the Liberals means further inroads 
on capital and private property, Home Rule for Ireland, 
the break-up of our Constitution, and the spread of 
Socialism and Officialdom. One fact is certain. What¬ 
ever the issue of the Conference, both sides will be fighting 
under the same old battle-flags at the next General 
Election. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 

Lord Curzon’s striking speech at the eighth annual meet¬ 
ing of the National Service League put the case for 
universal military training in one of the most excellent 
forms in which it has been presented to the public. The 
duty which rests upon every citizen of taking some part 
in the defence of his country has been dwelt upon and 
made manifest in a number of previous speeches from 
Lord Roberts and others who are interested in the objects 
of the National Service League. It has been well pointed 
out that our present home military system is one which 
is not only unequal to the requirements of the nation, but 
that it is one which is essentially unjust, as well as undemo¬ 
cratic, in its every particular. It is unjust in so far that 
it is not right or equitable that A should be able to 
depute to B a duty which is equally his own, and to rely 
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upon B being equal to the task of representing both A and 
himself. The State has a right to personal service for 
its defence, and it is no answer to the claim of the State 
that A chooses to believe that B is equal to discharge the 
duties of both of them. Lord Curzon said in one portion 
of his speech: 

We want the measure to be a measure of self-dis¬ 
cipline, in an age the prevailing characteristic of 
which is the pursuit of material comfort and the 
shirking of individual obligation. 

That would appear to us to generalise the facts of the 
situation somewhat too largely. There has been obser¬ 
vable a distinct recognition of the call of duty in the 
rising generation, whether we look to the number of boys’ 
movements which are taken up with such great enthusiasm 
throughout the country, and w T hich are not looked upon 
as mere pastimes by those who engage in them ; or whether 
we look to the praiseworthy, although totally inadequate, 
response to the demands of Mr. Haldane’s territorial 
system. It is not perhaps fair to say that the present age 
compares unfavourably, at all events, with that which 
immediately preceded it. It is perfectly true that there 
are so many distractions and so many new occupations, 
some of which are incompatible with conveniently dis¬ 
charging even a modicum of military service, that it is no 
wonder, and it is, indeed, inevitable that a large number 
of men should not come forward to do their share in the 
country’s military defence. The remedy for that state of 
things has been found in other countriee. It is not left 
to the employer or to the employed to decide whether he 
thinks he can or he will do his duty; he has no option 
but to give up the necessary years of his life to the 
Acquisition of that military training which in the long run 
will be his own safeguard as well as the safeguard of 
the nation as a whole. It is not always quite clearly seen 
that the great and increasing expenditure on the Navy is 
largely owing to the fact that we have not a universal 
system of military training at home. It is perfectly obvious 
irom discussions by the most distinguished experts of the 
day that no foreign Power can throw upon these shores 
any forces which could for a moment make a stand against 
home defenders who would outnumber them by at least 
ten to one. It is also only seen in certain quarters that 
whilst the utility of the Navy is largely crippled in respect 
of its world-wide responsibilities, owing to the fact that 
it has to provide the only reliable force for combating an 
invasion, it has also thrust upon it a duty which under 
conceivable circumstances it would be unable to fulfil, and 
a foreign expeditionary force might be landed on English 
soil and find no large disciplined force ready to oppose 
it. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the dangers and 


REVIEWS 

l 

EXCURSIONS IN MOTLEY 

&’irnon the Jester. By W. J. Locks. (Lane. 6s.) 

The author, who by the skilful exercise of his chosen art 
can escort the critical reader through a labyrinth of 
improbabilities, leaving him at the end of the journey still 
critical, still unconvinced, yet full of smiling gratitude for 
) a “ good time,’* is worthy of high consideration. This diffi- 
j cult exploit Mr. Locke, who is by way of being a magician, 

i 

performs again and again to our acute gratification. It 
is of no use to curl the lip at a plot which would be derided 
i as wildly absurd by a concocter of novelettes; Mr. Locke 
takes this plot, works his will with it, waves his wand, 
and gracefully bows himself off at the finish—one can 
almost hear him saying, calmly, pleasantly, to an 
audience fluttering with applause, “A success, I think? 
You are thoroughly satisfied?" Truly, as a wise man of 
other days remarked, “ the art of writing is the most mar¬ 
vellous of all things man has devised." 

The hero of this latest volume on the shelf which Mr. 
Locke is fast appropriating to himself is one Simon de 
Qex, philosopher, member of Parliament, and apparently 
millionaire. His physicians have told him that he has 
but six months more to live; he conceives the fine idea 
that the period remaining to him shall be occupied with 
deeds of benevolence on a large scale, and one of these, 
upon which the st-ory hinges, is the turning of young Dale 
Kynnersley, his friend and secretary, from the baleful 
fascinations of Lola Brandt to the more English and 
homelier attractions of Maisie Allerton. In this unselfish 
endeavour Simon himself becomes entrapped—for Lola had 
been a tamer of lions, and still possesses a curiously 
magnetic power over animals—also, it appears, over 
human beings. It goes without saying that she has an 
undesirable husband in the background, and round the 
search which Simon quixotically undertakes for this 
scoundrel centre the most unlikely incidents of the story. 
The husband is found at last in a gambling-den at Algiers, 
and in that Southern city, whither the sinuous Lola also 
comes, Simon’s illness reaches its climax. 

The skill of a French surgeon pulls him through the 
crisis—of course, Mr. Locke is too cunning to let him 
die—and after that follow' complicated situations in London 
with Eleanor Faversham (to whom Simon was engaged 
before his illness) which we need not detail. The finish, 
with Lola’s marriage to Simon, and their instalment as 
chiefs of a “settlement" in poverty-stricken Lambeth, is 
hardly consistent with what we know of the “ lithe, pan¬ 
ther-like" Lola, and here the author’s plot, we think, 
wears thin. It is as though the story had to be ended 


disasters, even were they only temporary disasters, which somehow, and this seemed the handiest way. 


might fall upon the country. In addition to the military • 
Advantages which would arise from a system of universal 
service, the improvement in the physique and moral and 
mental attitude of those w T ho had been subjected for a time 
to military discipline would be a national asset the value 
of which cannot be overlooked. 


From this bare recital of the scheme its improbable 
nature will be manifest; it remains to consider the method 
by which Mr. Locke legitimately enchains us and charms 
the still, small voice of rebellion to silence. No ordinary 
writer could accomplish so delicate a task; but by this 
time Mr. Locke has given ample evidence that he is far 
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from ordinary. He has a pretty wit, and can use it with¬ 
out clowning; he can be as melancholy as Jaques, as 
full of quips as Orlando, as quaint at argument as Touch¬ 
stone, without offending us by the strained sentence or 
the vexed word. His descriptions are excellent; we quote 
a sketch of a place, and a portrayal of a person: 

On a murky, sullen November day Murglebed 
exhibits unimagined horrors of scenic depravity. It 
snarls at you malignantly. It is like a bit of waste 
land in Gehenna. There is a lowering, soap-suddy 
thing a mile away from the more or less dry land 
which local ignorance and superstition call the sea. 
The interim is mud—oozy, brown, malevolent mud. 
Sometimes it seems to heave as if with the myriad 
bodies of slimy crawling eels and worms and snakes. 
If you turn your back to the sea you are met by a 
prospect of despair. There are no trees. The country 
is flat and barren. A few battered cottages, a general 
shop, a couple of low public-houses, and three perky 
red-brick villas all in a row form the city, or town, 
or village, or what you will, of Murglebed-on^Sea. . . . 

Lady Kynnersley is the born committee-woman, to 
whom a home represents a place where one sleeps and 
eats in order to maintain the strength required for the 
performance of committee duties. Her children have 
always been outside the sphere of her real interests, 
but, afflicted, as such women are, with chronic inflam¬ 
mation of the conscience, she had devoted the most 
scrupulous care to their upbringing. She formed her- 
self into a society for their protection, and managed 
them by means of a committee, which consisted of 
herself, and of which she was the honorary secretary. 
8he drew up articles of association and regulations. 
If Dale contracted measles she applied By-law 17. 
If Janet slapped Dorothy, By-law 32 was brought into 
play. When Dale clamoured for a rocking-horse, she 
found that the articles of association did not provide 
for imaginative equitation. As the children grew up 
the committee had from time to time to revise the 
articles and submit them to the general body for 
approval. There were many meetings before the new 
sections relating to a University career for the boy 
and the coming out for the girls were satisfactorily 
drafted. Once given the effect of law, however, there 
was no appeal against these provisions. Both com¬ 
mittee and general body were powerless. 

The dialogue, that pitfall of the smart author, is free 
throughout, and exceedingly natural, and the only 
character in the book with whom we can find serious fault 
is the extraordinary Greek dwarf w T ho keeps a troupe of 
performing cats; he may be necessary to the story, but 
he is a rather horrible and nightmarish creature. How¬ 
ever, as that is precisely what the author desires us to 
think, no doubt this must be taken as merely another 
proof of his skill. With one brief paragraph, which might 
have been penned by Mr. Henry James in his happiest 
mood, we have done with quotation : 

I went out and walked down the restful covered 
way of the Albany to the Piccadilly entrance, and 


began my taking of the air. It was a soft November 
day, full of blue mist, and invested with a dying grace 
by a pale sunshine struggling through thin, grey rain- 
clouds. It was a faded lady of a day—a lady of waxen 
cheeks, attired in pearl-grey and old lace, her dim eyes 
illumined by a last smile. It gave an air of unreality 
to the perspective of tall buildings, and treated with 
indulgent irony the passing show of humans—on foot, 
on omnibuses, in cabs and motors—turning them into 
shadow-shapes tending nowhither. 

This is excellent—the “ real, right thing ”—and when we 
say that there are gems of nearly as fine a quality on 
many of the pages, it will be seen that this adventurous 
career of Simon de Gex is not to be thrown aside after a 
casual inspection. Mr. Locke’s failing is that his bril¬ 
liancy is not quite sympathetic enough; it shines with 
rather a hard light. If, in his next book, he will favour 

his readers with a little less sheer cleverness and a little 

* 

more humanity, we feel convinced that he will take a dis¬ 
tinct step forward towards that really great and notable 
story which some day, not very far in the future, will be 
the fruit of one of his more serious moods. 


The Crimson Gate. By G. Colmork. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

“ The Crimson Gate ” has a conventional plot with an 
agreeable and mysterious murderer, Edgar French, and 
a high-spirited heroine, Nathalie Mallapath. Nathalie in¬ 
herits the property of her grandfather, who is found one 
day dead “from heart-failure,” in a wood. She marries her 
cousin, Edgar French, who had expected to inherit Grey- 
thorne, and discovers that her husband, an attractive and 
popular personality, has killed her grandfather. How¬ 
ever, Edgar’s heroic death removes the difficulty, though 
it increases the puzzle of his personality, and a window 
is put up to his memory in the parish church. He is, 
apparently, a kind of Charles Peace, who committed several 
cruel murders, yet went into a burning house, at the risk 
of his life, to save a child. “ The fiend is never very far 
from the angel, and the two are side by side in many of 
us, apparently in amity, taking, as it were, turns in the 
government; the fiend, even when he is the stronger, never 
quite overcoming the angel,” is Mr. Colmore’s solution. 
But besides being a novel of incident, ‘‘The Crimson Gate ” 
is a novel with a purpose, to judge by the many digressions 
upon vivisection, which are as frequent as the occurrence 
of King Charles’s head in the manuscript of Mr. Dick. 


The Venturesome Virgin. By Robert Halifax. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.) 

“ The Venturesome Virgin ” is a tale of mean streets, 
written by a man who certainly knows them well, and 
must have been of Rodin’s opinion when he said “ il n'y a 
pa* de laideur” At any rate, he has made a deliberate 
pursuit of ugliness, and has a positive genius for depicting 
it, from the unsavoury bar-parlour to those stretches of 
flat and grey Essex which form one joyless region shunned 
even by vegetation and the jerry-builder. It is a fit back¬ 
ground for Casswade, with his pessimism, his bewildering 
strokes of diplomacy, his crude Malthusianism—a creature 
who affects us with a sense of reality, and is as ‘‘solid” 
as a creation of Dickens. The book is clever ; but it is a 
question whether it was worth writing at all. 
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The J Yay Up. By M. P. Willcockb. (John Lane, 6s.) 
“The Way Up” is a strong and very strenuous book. 
Michael Strode, the central figure of the story, has a 
passion for fighting—whether with the fierceness of the 
sea, or the problems of labour and capital. u Socialism, 
Democracy, Problems of Poverty, or the World-Spirit ” 
.get hold of him, but, a disciple of Fourier, he sees “ a way 
out ” in co-operative production. In the end, his factory 
is the first attempt to bring into the region of accomplished 
fact Fourier’s dream of a phalanstery; but before he 
realises his ideal, he has suffered. His wife, Elise, has 
not the “ social instinct of brotherhood,” and will not 
permit her capital to be handed over to her husband's 
employees. She leaves him, asserting the right of a woman 
to her own individuality, and devotes herself to the act 
of 44 making the whole world her Capua.” In ultimate dis¬ 
illusionment, she gives herself to death to free Michael, 
and ihe book ends upon a note of domestic happiness for 
him. 44 Tis true that they sup not least well who sup late.” 
The book is vigorous and original, but chaotic and over¬ 
strained. The characters talk in metaphors and hints; 
the story is told in hints and metaphors. Would it not 
be possible to reduce to simpler terms such a sentence as : 
44 The ‘Woman in Possession’ was offered, Dido-like, by 
her creator on a funeral pyre next day, for so did Louis 
Aviolet hail with welcoming beacon the topmost tackle of 
that ship of Desire, called a little child, as it came silver- 
sailed over the edge of the world”? Description appears 
to be Miss Willcocks’ forte, and the picture of the casting 
in the Phoenix factory has the breadth and power of some 
of the big descriptive passages of Zola. 


Inga of Mordanger. By Sybil C. Micuxll. (John 
Ouseley.) 

The history of Inga, who is the daughter of a Norwegian 
farmer, possesses little real interest. The opening chapters 
lead one to expect something uncommon in the way of 
novel-writing; Buch, for instance, as some charming Nor¬ 
wegian pastoral love story. Disappointment comes in the 
form of a certain Lady Fergusson, an English visitor to 
Melok, who takes the simple-minded maid of the mountains 
back with her, as a companion, to England. We are then 
treated to the unhealthy idiosyncrasies of modem love 
intrigues, which cause one to yearn, like poor Inga, for 
the atmospheric purities and sublime beauties of the great 
fiords. Had the writer given us a story characteristic of 
Norwegian peasant life, she would have written something 
worth producing. As it is, the title is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, seeing that we hear very little about Mordanger. 


Young Xick and Old Xick. By 8 . R. Crockett. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

This volume is made up of very readable short stories 
of varying interest. The first, which constitutes the title 
of the book, deals with the fortunes of Young Nick Don. 
Very little is told about Old Nick, the father, for the 
simple reason that he happened to be sleeping in Glen 
Kells kirkyard. Left entirely without resources, Young 
Nick, who is of a different stamp to the elder Nick, leaves 
Glen Kells for Cairn Edward, w’here he is determined to 
get a start in life. This he manages to do in the most 
masterful manner, which is so typical of the enterprising 
Scot; though, in becoming an object of wonder to the good 
folks at Cairn Edward, he, at the same time, through pos¬ 
sessing a soft heart as well as a hard head, also becomes 
an object of derision. However, a certain benevolent 
dame, called Aunt Parsley, discovers the fact that even 
popular judgments can be vicious and unjust. Of the 
dozen stories which follow, one and all may be said to be 
written with Mr. Crockett’s characteristic force of style. 


A Life for a Life. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
It is rather baffling, when w*e remember the high standard 
attained by Mr. Herrick in 44 Together ”—a book which 


seemed to hold clear indications of a masterpiece later on 
— to find that in his latest volume he lapses almost into 
mediocrity, and we can only trust that deterioration in so 
fine a writer means but the recoil of the wave for a mightier 
effort. More than once, in the course of reading, the sense 
of a great opportunity missed becomes insistent; with a 
little more vigilance, a little more idea of proportion, the 
world would have had one of those prose epics which 
brought the late Frank Norris into fame. 44 The Bank,” 
as this book might have then been called, would have 
ranked worthily by the side of 44 The Pit” or 44 The 
Octopus.” 

Instead, however, of keeping to the theme of the immense 
palaces of money with which he started, and working it 
out consistently, the author has most unfortunately 
diverged into tho subject of the eternal antagonism between 
j capital and labour—an attractive subject, doubtless, but 
one which needs extremely careful handling if it is to be 
embodied in the guise of fiction. His style of writing, 
too, is diffuse and inflated. His hero, a very solemn and 
I portentous young man, at times becomes almost hysterical. 

I In one of his love scenes with a wealthy magnate’s 
j daughter, he delivers himself thus: 

i 

“See!” He crushed the soft fabric in his hand. 
“Silk with thread of gold. It is the tears! See!” 
He touched her girdle with his hands. “Gold and 
precious stones. They are the groans 1 See! ” He 
put his fingers upon the golden hair. “A wreath of 
pure gold! Tears and groans and bloody sweat! 
Y r ou are a tissue of the lives of others, from feet to 
the crown upon your hair. See!” His hot hands 
crushed the orchids at her breast. 44 Even the flower 
at your breast is stained with blood. I see the tears 
of others on your robe. I hear their sighs in your 
voice. I see defeated desires in the light of your 
eyes. You are the Sacrifice of the many—I cannot 
touch! ” 

The lady whom he addressed 44 took the blossoms and 
scattered them upon the ground,” answering him in the 
same strain. Hugh Grant, the principal character in the 
story, is originally a country lad; he comes to the city 
(which is not named) and obtains a subordinate situation 
in a bank. The description of this centre of business is 
admirable: — 

The Bankl From his perch in the gallery above 
the large banking-room, it seemed like a living crea¬ 
ture, pulsing the busy hours, its veins filled with a 
stream of gold. Below him were the little cages, in 
which the clerks were locked with their piles of cur¬ 
rency, and before the wire screens filed a ceaseless 
procession—clerks, messengers, brokers, men of 
affairs, paying in money, drawing money, getting 
credit, taking up bills. To these men fingering money 
in one shapo or another, life was Fact, not Theory— 
urgent, insistent fact to be dealt with immediately, 
not tossed on the wings of words. And there were 
stories in their faces, in their attitudes before the 
little windows of the wire cages. The blustering one 
trembled as he leaned confidentially over the cashier’s 
desk, telling his tale, urging his claim for credit. A 
nod, a sweep of the pen, and his fate w f as settled; 
boldly he strode out into the fight! Another crept 
up stealthily to take his place at the confessional of 
tho market; then, downcast, he went his way. The 
young man before the teller’s window—some broker’s 
clerk—careless, cigar in mouth, crumpled the crisp 
bills in his fist and shoved them lightly into his 
pocket, then hastened on winged feet to his desire, 
to make place for the messenger lad, with his burden 
of cheques and drafts and bills for deposit, more 
money than he might ever own in his whole life. 

For some time after this—through nearly half the book, 
in fact—the scheme of the story progresses well and is 
finely told ; then, to the reader’s regret, the author seems 
to lose his grip, and the personalities become unreal and 
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unnatural. “ I have shown you,” says Hugh s friend, the 
Anarch, dissuading him from intimacy with the daughter 
of riches, “ the flesh of which her flesh is made 1 Go back 
to her if you can! But when you hold her in your arms, 
you shall* hear the tears and see the sweat of the many 
of which she is made.” It is all too stagey and melodra¬ 
matic, and the interpolations of the author do not help 
by any convincing detail. The purely unpleasant and 
gratuitous introduction of Minna, a girl with a maimed 
hand, who leads the life of an unfortunate, strikes a 
jarring note. The good craftsmanship which saved the 
author from coarseness when in a previous book he dealt 
with delicate subjects (and dealt with them in a manner 
worthy of all praise) deserts him. And when finally “ the 
city” is overthrown by earthquake and fire, and the 
Anarch, leading on the plundering mob, seizes the mag¬ 
nate’s motor-car (“ the eyes of the father met those of 
the son”) and drives “into the furnace of flame,” the 
climax of unreality is reached. 

Mr. Herrick did far better work than this ten years 
ago in “ The Real World,” and it will be a thousand pities 
if he loses the fine restraint, the knowledge of what not 
to say, the fine sense of equity and adjustment, which 
imbued his earlier w’ork with an atmosphere of excep¬ 
tional distinction. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MOROCCO 

By E. Ashmkad-Bartlett. 

NO. I.—MOROCCO’S POSITION TO DAY. 

It is my intention in these articles to set forth the true 
oosition of Morocco at the present day and to show the 
infinite possibilities the Shereefian Empire now holds out 
io the capitalist and investor once a strong and permanent 
government, backed by the moral support of a united 
Europe, is established in the country. In this article 
i shall point out the political vicissitudes the country has 
undergone during the past few* years. 

During the last decade Morocco has occupied a very 
prominent position on the chess-board • of ' European 
diplomacy, and on more than one occasion has almost made 
good Prince Bismarck’s famous prophecy that there would 
be found the cause of the next European war. tip to the 
present this evil has been avoided, thanks to the immense 
strides which diplomacy, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the spirit of humanity, has made during 
the last few years. And now, unless the unforeseen occurs 
the gradual transformation, by which Morocco ceases to be 
an independent State and passes into the limbo of European 
dependencies, will be accomplished without resort to arms. 
As usual, the trouble has been caused bv the jealousies 
and rivalries of the Powers, which invariably become 
manifest when one of the older civilisations falls into 
decay and ripens for partition and spoliation. The lead¬ 
ing actors in the Moroccan drama have been France and 
Germany, and it is their conflicting interests which have 
brought Europe to the verge of war. Other nations have 
been dragged in and forced to take sides, but their interests 
have only been secondary throughout, and have followed 
in the wake of one of the two rivals. It is strange, 
unnatural, and somewhat disquieting to find England play¬ 
ing the role of a second in the struggle for the spoils of a 
decaying Shereefian empire, when, to judge from her record 
in the past, she should be endeavouring to obtain the lion’s 
share. But although England to-day has greater com¬ 
mercial interests in Morocco than any other Power, she has 
pursued no independent policy since she undertook to give 
the French a free hand in Morocco, in return for France’s 
acceptance of her administration and occupation of Egypt. 
This arrangement was come to in the Anglo-French agree¬ 
ment of 1904. The morality of the transaction can be 
called in question, and it marks the radical difference in 
the views of the Conservative statesman over the disposal 


of his own property and that which belongs to others. The 
very Minister who is the first to cry out in horror at the 
ethics and doctrines of Socialism, which threaten the sum¬ 
mary confiscation of his own property, does not hesitate to 
sign away in a short hour the liberty and the possessions 
of the free people of a friendly neighbouring State. In 
the story of Morocco we see illustrated the remarkable 
changes that come over the relations of States in the course 
of a century, or even in the passing of a decade. In 
return for a policy of non-interference in Egypt England 
promised France a free hand in Morocco. From the geo¬ 
graphical standpoint it is natural for France to undertake 
the regeneration and development of Morocco, for its 
eastern and southern frontiers are coextensive with those 
of France’s great colony, Algeria. It is somewhat sur¬ 
prising that Morocco should have succeeded in maintaining 
her independence so long, when it is recalled that the 
French conquest of Algeria commenced as far back as 183Q, 
and the Moors were decisively defeated at Isly in 1844. 
But the Franco-German war checked France’s expansions 
in Northern Africa and postponed the fulfilment oi her 
ambitious dreams. When the majority of the French 
troops were withdrawn a general rebellion broke out in 
Algeria, and many French settlers lost their lives. Thus, 
in a measure, the conquest of Algeria had to be recom¬ 
menced, and France preferred to consolidate and safe¬ 
guard that which she already possessed, rather than rush 
headlong into fresh fields of conquest. But the inevitable 
day was only postponed, and French eyes have ever been 
fixed on the fertile plains of Morocco. When England 
entered into her compact with France over Egypt, the 
prize seemed already won and ready to be picked up when 
the right moment arrived. Morocco lay bankrupt and 
incapable of resistance at the mercy of France, and we 
might never have heard of a Moroccan question, except in 
so far as the general pushing forward of the French 
frontier attracted attention, had not a third party appeared 
on the scene to throw down the gage of discord. 

Germany suddenly awoke to the fact that she, 
like her rivals, France and England, had a need for 
colonies and possessions throughout the world. The 
sympathy of all impartial onlookers must be with 
the German in the predicament in which they 
found themselves. They started too late in the race 
for colonial expansion, after the choicest prizes had 
already been secured, and like some runner who has got 
off the mark after the crack of the pistol, Germany has 
made desperate efforts to secure a place. Her interests 
are in many ways hostile to our own, 'but it is easy to 
understand and to make allowance for her ambitions. How 
would yye feel in England if y at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, we, a highly developed, rapidly expand¬ 
ing people, found ourselves hemmed in by a ring of hostile 
frontiers, and unable to find new worlds for our super¬ 
fluous population and their expanding energies? Yet this 
is the position in which Germany stands to-day. Wherever 
she seeks new fields for her population, and for the disposal 
of her resources, she finds her rivals already settled in 
their possessions, and the disposal of those lands not yet 
occupied already arranged by diplomacy. In despair, 
Germany flings herself, like some hungry lion, on any 
spoils which yet remain. She occupied Kow Chou and 
founded a colony in South-Eastern Africa, but these have 
been of small value to her, for the fairest portions are 
already gone, and there is very little left to take. But 
this does not reconcile her to her lot. When she realised 
that France intended to colonise Morocco. Germanv deter¬ 
mined to secure a portion of the spoils for herself, or, if 
that was not possible, to prevent her rivals from having it. 
Thus Germanv suddenly stepped into the arena as the 
champion of Morocco’s independence. The German 
Emperor’s visit to Tangier in 1905 was intended as a set¬ 
off to the Anglo-French agreement of 1904, and it was the 
signal of an aggressive German policy. It was a hint to 
Europe that Germany would not be content to look on 
and plav a passive rfile whilst herriwals reaped the spoils. 
Abdul Aziz was told he could relwon Germany’s support; 
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and Dr. Rosen, during his visit to Fez, stated in no uncer- He speedily wearied of the society and the advice of his 
tain language that the first French soldier who crossed the father’s old friends and trusted advisers, preferring to 
Moorish frontier would give the signal for a German follow the counsels and to assimilate the habits of the 
attack on France. Since the Emperor’s visit the peace Europeans whom he found around his throne. His initial 
of Europe has been constantly endangered by the jealousies efforts at reform were confined to his palace and harem* 
and rivalries of France and Germany. It was the desire A State coach was accepted from an enterprising Ameri- 
of each to obtain a preponderating influence at the court can; motor cars were brought up from Tangier in sections, 
of Abdul Aziz, and thus acquire particular rights and and put together inside the palace, where their rumblings, 
interests which would give her an advantage over her their explosions, their noisome smells, and the dust thrown 
rivals; for at this time, it must be remembered, there was up by their rapid transit, filled the minds of the fanatical 
no Act of Algeciraa to stand in the way of individual followers of the Prophet with horror and with 
enterprise. We see similar intrigues and struggles for shame. The ladies of the harem were presented with 
influence round the court of Abdul Aziz as were waged by bicycles, and daily disported themselves in the palace 
France and England a century ago round the courts of the grounds, to the horror of the orthodox. Innumerable 
Indian princes. But neither of the most interested parties clocks of all patterns and all shapes adorned the palace 
ever succeeded in making much headway with Abdul Aziz. walls; and over-dressed dolls, musical boxes, phono-* 
It was the English who held most of the important posi- graphs, Teddy bears, and mechanical toys helped to while 
tions round his throne; but as England, since her under- away the hours which should have been devoted to affairs 
standing with France, had no axe to grind in Morocco, of State. Tennis-courts and polo-grounds were laid out; 
their efforts have unfortunately been wasted. Sir Harry a billiard-table was brought up on the back of a camel, 
Maclean and his little band of supporters are to be con- and set up in the palace, and alongside it was constructed 
doled with. A century ago, when conditions were different a bar at which the thirsty might refresh themselves. Here 
and all the preliminary work of conquest was accomplished of an afternoon Abdul Aziz would repair to the select circle 
by individual enterprise, they might have been numbered of his little English coterie and take a cue against all 
amongst the great men of the age. They would have been comers, delighted to escape from his Ministers and bother- 
the Clives, Eyre-Cootes, Wolfes, and others who spread some affairs of State. His revels on these occasions have 
British dominion throughout the world. But under become traditional among the Fasi, and the familiarities 
modern conditions, where everything is carefully settled practised by his companions shocked the susceptibilities 
in the State Cabinets, and the results transmitted to the of all true Mahommedans. On one occasion they rolled the 
most remote corners of the globe by telegraph, there is no young Sultan over the table; on another they dressed him 
longer scope for individual enterprise, and those men, who in the uniform of an instructor and photographed him. 

would formerlv have been considered pioneers of Empire, Clad in this ridiculous and unseemly garb, the picture of 

are now regarded as adventurers and filibusters. the Supreme Calif was • circulated throughout the 

•• Whilst the struggle amongst the nations was becoming Shereefian empire, and helped still further to incite the 

more and more acute, the internal affairs of Morocco were anger and disgust of the Moorish people. An enterprising 

also approaching a crisis, which was precipitated by the Frenchman went to Fez, accompanied by a Parisian 

weak character and bad government of Abdul Aziz and his cocotte, and introduced his paramour to Abdul Aziz as his 

corrupt gang of Ministers and advisers. * It is doubtful lawful wife. The young Sultan soon fell a prey to her 

if a strong and wise Sultan could have saved his country experienced charms, and she was admitted at guilty hours 

from the eventual loss of its independence, but the conduct into the innermost recesses of the harem. Pretending one 
of Abdul Aziz gave the people the opportunity of attribut- day to discover this intrigue, the indignant Frenchman 
ing all their misfortunes to him. Under his father Moulai demanded instant reparation for the break-up of 
Hassan, Morocco enjoyed prolonged internal peace, and his happy home, and for the irreparable insult 
her relations with the Powers remained strictly correct, to his personal honour. He^ threatened to expose 
Moulai Hassan knew his country and the character of the Abdul Aziz to his outraged .subjects in the undignified 

people whom he was called upon to rule. He travelled and unfamiliar rdlt of a co-respondent; and in 

constantly amongst the unruly tribes, collected the taxes, order to hush up the affair and to escape from the 

and punished the rebellious. Thus he made his name scandal, the Sultan recompensed his visitor by the gift 
respected as a ruler and as a man by living as a true large tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Tangier, which 
Mahommedan, and by maintaining all the highest tradi- are said now to be worth the modest sum of three hundred 
tions of Islam. He associated as little as possible with thousand pounds. 

Christians; he introduced no European customs, ana Abdul Aziz even went so far as to lay a light rat roa^ 

instituted no reforms. On his death, fourteen years ago, from his palace to his garden, only half a mile away. o 

his policy was continued with marked success by unfamiliar sight and the sound of the engine excited the 
the Grand Vizier, who proved himself to be one anger of the good citizens, who feared the advent of inno-. 
of the best rulers Morocco ever had, and whilst vations of an even more alarming character. Inese 

he held the reins of power there was internal actions, of which I have given a few typical example^ 

and external peace for the distracted land. But Moulai served to lower the prestige of the Sultan, and to arouse 
Hassan was most unfortunate in the choice of his sue- the legitimate anger and discontent of his people 
cessor. He gave the royal parasol, which is the insignia But Abdul Aziz did not confine his innovations and his 

of royalty, to his child, Abdul Aziz, who was the son of a reforms to his private life. He attempted to introduce 

favourite Circassian slave. The Grand Vizier concealed them, with disastrous results, into affairs of State; but, 
the news of the Sultan’s death for fourteen days, in order as he was entirely without experience in public matters, 
that the child, who was then at Tetuan, might be brought and possessed no aptitude for government the admimstear 
to Fez and installed as Sultan before any rivals could tion quickly passed out of his hands into those of ins 
challenge his succession. Abdul Aziz was brought up Ministers. Thus commenced an orgie o corruption an 
amongst the women of the harem, saw little or nothing misgovemment such as has seldom been equalled. Ihe 
of the ontside world, and exercised no authority until after finances of the State were hopelessly squandered, and the 
the death of the Vizier. Then, like so many other princes money which should have been used in the administration, 
who have lost a trusted adviser, and who suddenly find or for the army, or to purchase the loyalty of the tribes, 
power and authority thrust upon them, he proved himself simply drifted into the pockets of the brothers lassi, XA 

quite incapable of bearing the burden. From the first he Nehbi, and a score of lesser lights. Most of these gentler 

assumed the pose of an enlightened monarch, who preferred men are now living in luxury ' n 
to rule on constitutional lines, and not with the homely whilst the monarch whom they robbed and betray c 
brute force of his ancestors. He introduced innovations been obliged to ask the infidel to o tain a sm aanu 
and reforms with a reckless disregard of whether they were pension for his support from his brother Moulai el mna. 
popular with the people or if the times were ripe for them. Thus the unfortunate Abdul Aw was continual!} put 
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desperate straits to raise enough to meet his own house¬ 
hold expenses. Finally he had to resort to the foreign 
capitalist, which is generally the commencement of the 
end, the final death-struggle of semi-barbarous States. He 
raised money on the State jewellery; by selling Go/ern- 
ment land in the neighbourhood of his coast towns; and by 
pledging the Customs of his country in return for a loan 
from France. English and German financiers came to his 
assistance; but France was the largest creditor, and the 
finances of Morocco are now hopelessly mortgaged to her. 
The interest on these various loans was never regularly 
forthcoming, and consequently France took over the con¬ 
trol of the Customs and appointed officials to work in con¬ 
junction with those of the Morzhen to ensure the proper 
collection of the dues. Of the Customs receipts France 
retained 60 per cent, for interest and sinking fund, and 
the other 40 per cent, was paid to Abdul Aziz. This 
mortgage of the finances of Morocco to the infidel did 
Abdul Aziz an immense amount of harm amongst the 
tribes, the majority of whom had long been out of hand 
and were ripe for rebellion. Since the death of Moulai 
Hassan the taxes had not been collected. The young 
Sultan never travelled through the unruly tribes making 
his presence felt as did his father; and the imperial 
treasury became so bankrupt that it was impossible to 
maintain an army of sufficient strength to enable him to 
uphold his authority. It is remarkable that the end did 
not come sooner, and it was only the constant jealousies 
and bickerings amongst the tribesmen themselves which 
enabled Abdul Aziz to keep on the throne for fourteen 
years. He was within an ace of losing it at the time of 
the Rogui’s rebellion in 1902, and had the latter displayed 
a little more resolution when he was within a day’s march 
of the gates of Fez, he might now be Sultan of Morocco. 
The only way to keep the tribes in subjection is to oppress 
them, and this is done by regularly collecting the taxes. 
If a Moor finds himself with a few spare dollars he pro¬ 
ceeds to buy a horse, a saddle, a rifle and cartridges. Thus 
equipped he is ready for trouble, and sets out to look for 
it, and from the moment Abdul Aziz ascended the throne 
they knew the strong arm was no more. 


JEFFRIES AND JOHNSON 

By E. Ashmkad-Bartlktt. 

On July 4, Independence Day, the Black and White Cham¬ 
pions will meet at Reno, Nevada, to fight for the Cham¬ 
pionship of the World. In the annals of sport no such 
interest has ever been aroused in a boxing-match. Not 
only the American, but the Anglo-Saxon Press throughout 
the world has for a year past been filled with column 
after column dealing with the careers, doings, sayings, and 
daily life of the two men. The Continental Press, more 
especially the French, has also been deeply stirred, and 
even in far-off Japan the prospects of the match have been 
deeply discussed and commented on. What is the cause 
of this storm of excitement over the coming encounter 
between two men, who, apart from their prowess in 
the fistic field, would have passed from the cradle to the 
grave unknown except to the small circle in which they 
live? It is interesting, and in many ways instructive, to 
analyse this survival of the fighting instinct from primi¬ 
tive man to the present day. For this world-wide interest 
is due to causes which go much deeper than the mere love 
of sport inherent in the Anglo-Saxon race. As a sporting 
event, no one can tell, until the day of combat, whether it 
will be worth seeing or not. A single lucky blow, and all 
may be over in a few seconds; as a finished display of 
scientific boxing it is more than likely to be a failure, or, 
at least, vastly inferior to many which can be seen any 
day for a moderate sum. Yet no two fighters have ever 
been able to command half the money or to attract half 
the attention, and no two names are better known through¬ 
out the English-speaking world to-day»than Jeffries and 
Johnson. What, then, are the reasons for this morbid 


interest in a far from edifying spectacle? In reality we 
are doing homage to the ideals of a former age. We are 
placing ourselves in the position of primitive man, and 
selecting two champions to do battle on our behalf. At 
an epoch when leaders were selected by reason of their 
physical fitness, Jeffries and Johnson would have occu¬ 
pied an even more prominent position than they do to¬ 
day. Two thousand years ago they would have assumed, 
as of right, the chieftainship of their respective tribes or 
states. Then they would have stood for the highest ideal 
of physical culture and manly virtue, and they would have 
made laws for their countrymen and led them in battle. 
Jeffries would have emerged at the head of his warriors 
from the cradle of the Anglo-Saxon race amidst the forests 
of North Germany to do battle with the Roman legions 
in North Italy; whilst Johnson, at the head of the Ethio¬ 
pians, would have met them in the African Pentapolis. 
Thus, in honouring Jeffries and Johnson, we are pay¬ 
ing a tribute to the ideals of our forefathers. 

The two champions are to be pitied; they have lived too 
late, and their hour of fame will be a short one. After the 
fight is over they will be quickly forgotten by the average 
man who now follows their every movement with breathless 
interest, and one, if not both, will probably find, if a pre¬ 
cedent can be drawn from the fate of others, a rapid decline 
and dishonoured old age among the saloon bars of the West, 
Had they but lived two thousand years ago their names, 
their virtues, and their prowess in the field might still 
ring through the pages of history, and pilgrimages might 
still be made to some Bhrine to do homage to the shield, 
the casque, and the sword of the victor. Although the 
purists may hold up their hands in holy horror, these two 
men are surely to be admired above the generality of man¬ 
kind. It was men of their stamp who first asserted the 
supremacy of man over 'brute beasts, and who struggled 
for existence against hardships which only men of iron 
could survive. Think of the suffering we would have been 
saved had all our forefathers kept themselves as physi¬ 
cally fit as the long line of progenitors of Jeffries and 
Johnson. Hospitals would be unnecessary; the halt, the 
maimed, and the consumptive would be almost unknown, 
and the doctor would eke out a miserable existence amongst 
a race of healthy giants. As it is, year by year millions 
are devoted to the great fight against disease and physical 
decay. We concentrate our efforts in a vain attempt to 
raise mankind to that state of perfection to which Jeffries 
and Johnson have attained, and we now pay our tribute to 
them as the highest standard of perfection in physical 
culture. Search the five continents, and you cannot find 
two men their equal. They stand alone, and we are not 
so lost to all the manly arts as not to recognise this fact. 
*But then it may be said that every generation has pro¬ 
duced its champion fighters. That is true; but in the case 
of Jeffries and Johnson there is a difference. For the 
first time a member of the Negroid Stock has become the 
acknowledged champion, and fof the first time the Aryan 
stock has been ousted from its supremacy, and a kind of 
thrill of shame or disquietude has run through the White 
Race. Therefore, Jeffries and Johnson have been selected 
as the champions of two distinct races which have ever 
been opposed to one another in the past, and whose respec¬ 
tive interests are often likely to clash in the future. 
Jeffries is the champion of the predominant tribe which 
has always been accustomed to hold the other in subjec¬ 
tion. Johnson is the representative of those who have been 
downtrodden, persecuted, and enslaved in a manner almost 
without parallel in the history of conquered peoples. His 
forefathers doubtless found their way to America in the 
slave ship. For years they were slaves on some Southern 
plantation, until released to an almost worse durance by 
the Civil War. Therefore, behind, the figures of the two 
men looms large the old problem of the White man and 
the Black. The former looks to Jeffries to maintain the 
supremacy which the Aryan race has always held in the 
past; the latter looks to Johnson to wipe out some of 
his old scores, and to elevate the estimation in which he 
is held. The problem which confronts the statesmen of 
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America is no nearer solution to-day than it was fifty years 
ago. What is to bo the future of the eleven millions of 
Negroes who are steadily on the increase, and who are year 
by year proving their fitness for citizenship by education 
and more decent surroundings? The result of the battle 
of July 4 cannot fail to have an important bearing on the 
problem. If Johnson wins, there is not a coon from 
Alabama to Arkansas who will not velp with delight, and 
to whom life will not open up brighter prospects for the 
future. If Jeffries gains the day, every white man will 
give an extra shove to the first nigger he meets on the 
side-walk, and every Western lyncher will feel a thrill of 
pride run through his veins. 

Then there is another, and none the less instructive, 
aspect of the case. This contest shows how thinly the skin 
of civilisation is drawn over the primitive savagery of man. 
What is the difference between the arena at Reno and the 
arena at Rome? In Rome men fought for the love of 
fighting, or for life and death; at Reno they will contend 
for a purse of twenty thousand pounds and certain cine¬ 
matograph rights. It is true the onlookers will not re¬ 
verse their thumbs as the signal of death to the van¬ 
quished, but otherwise their behaviour will be the same; 
and there will be savage cries of “ Finish him off 1 ” “ Put 
him out I ” Only the fear of the law stops the immortal 
Tex Rickard from staging a real gladiatorial show instead 
of a prize fight. He would far rather, from a commercial 
point of view, see Jeffries and Johnson in the ring, wield¬ 
ing the sword, the pike, or the net, instead of tne four- 
ounce glove. Such a show would command an infinitely 
greater patronage than a mere boxing-match; and, instead 
of building an arena for thirty thousand, he would have to 
build one for half a million, and then turn another half¬ 
million spectators away from the doors. Man has pro¬ 
gressed so little from his primitive state that he cannot 
be trusted to be kept away from the arena of mortal com¬ 
bat by his natural moral abhorrence to such spectacles. 
It is only the fear of punishment which curtails his 
ferocious pleasures. Therefore there is no logical reason 
why Jeffries and Johnson should not delight the hearts of 
the good citizens of Reno by wrestling with grisly bears on 
July 4. What is the real moral difference between the 
sturdy gladiator armed with his spear contending in the 
arena with wild beasts and the casual hunter who tracks the 
game to its native lair? We read with horror, mingled 
with shame and amusement, of the Emperor Nero descend¬ 
ing into the arena, guarded by a powerful retinue, to give 
the coup dt grace to a wounded lion. But two thousand 
years later the entire civilised world regards with wonder 
and admiration the spectacle of the ex-President descend¬ 
ing on Africa, attended by countless followers, and there 
dispatching lions by the score with his Express or his ter¬ 
rible 12-bore. 

Then again, this immortal struggle is interesting as 
throwing a sidelight on the complex American character, 
and the motives which cause men to act in a particular 
manner. Governor Gillett stops the fight, not because he 
believes it to be contrary to the spirit of Christianity, but 
because he thinks San Francisco may lose money bv it 
in the end. The Mayor of San Francisco thinks differ¬ 
ently. He is very indignant with the Governor, and 
promises Tex Rickard to call out the police to fight the 
State Militia if the Governor attempts to intervene. Tex 
Rickard does not accept the Mayor’s roble and patriotic 
offer of assistance, not because he is afraid of bloodshed, 
but on the ground that a pitched battle between the State 
Militia and the police might prove a superior attraction to 
the citizens of San Francisco than his own little show. 
As for the two champions, they are so determined to prove 
their superiority that they have agreed to fight in a room 
behind locked doors if no other place is available. 

Here we must leave Jeffries and Johnson. Whatever 
the result of the contest, it has proved many things of 
value to the contemplative mind, and the first of these 
is that the fighting instinct of man is just as well developed 
to-day as it was two thousand years ago. It is useless to 
talk of universal peace, of disarmament, of the abolition 




of “ Dreadnoughts/' of the brotherhood of man, and of the 
equality of the sexes, as long as Jeffries and Johnson, 
and all that they stand for, can stir us as they have done 
during the last year. We seem as far from moral perfec¬ 
tion to-day as we were two thousand years ago. Happily 
the law has not stood still; and consequently the outward 
surface of our present-day civilisation shines so brightly 
that it conceals in a measure the passions and savagery of 
our more primitive ancestors. 


SPEED 

In the realm of literature—using the word in its broadest 
application—the output grows enormously year by year. 
Judging by the innumerable bookstalls and bookshops, 
with their ranks of heterogeneous, many-tinted volumes, 
their stock of vivid periodicals, it would almost seem that 
one person in every dozen must be engaged in writing. A 
vast proportion of this never-ebbing flood is doomed to 
oblivion, no doubt; but it is read by somebody. “ Not the 
wretchedest circulating library novel, which foolish girls 
thumb and con in remote villages," said the Sage of 
Chelsea, “ but will help to regulate the actual practical 
weddings and households of those foolish girls. So 
1 Celia' felt, so 1 Clifford ’ acted; the foolish theorem of 
life, stamped into those young brains, comes out as a 
solid practice one day." The observer'of a thoughtful turn 
of mind is bound to ask himself what chance can there 
possibly he for the man who has something to say, some¬ 
thing fine and heartening and of good report ” ? Many 
critics have emphasised the injury to the mentality of the 
ordinary man which may come through a persistent read¬ 
ing of snippets, of sentimental and ephemeral stories; but 
w T ith this making haste to appear in print, this feverish 
modern speed of publishing, another important question is 
whether the author who determines to do his best, to set 
a certain view, a certain analysis of character or circum¬ 
stance, before the public in a wise, calculated manner, will 
not despair of the effort, degrade his art, and end by 
writing (if he must write) for the ear of the crowd. Not 
so very long ago—within the recollection of many persons 
at present living—the majority of novels issued might be 
defined as “ good"; they were well written, having a 
regard for the distinguished word, the apt phrase, and they 
were healthy in tone, even if a trifle sentimental. To-day 
the majority of novels are left unread by anyone who 
values his time, and the decadence of their treatment of 
life is notable. The population is, of course, greater, the 
market more extensive; but thuB far the insatiable craving 
for reading-matter of whatever description—the speed to 
supply it—have been developments the benefits of which 
require very special pleading to demonstrate. 

In actual movement of our bodies from place to place 
we are no less energetic. Carlyle, in an ecstasy of revolt 
against the general unrest of his time, protested vehemently 
that “ men, in the rapidest motion and self-motion," were 
unfit to consider the highest problems of life. “ Restless," 
he cried, “with convulsive energy, as if driven by 
galvanism, as if possessed by a devil; tearing asunder 
mountains—to no purpose." We are compelled to wonder 
what turbulent floods of invective he would have released 
could he have been living to-day, for the commotion of the 
human atoms at that period was tranquillity itself compared 
with the state of affairs now. No sturdy philosopher 
raises his voice in our midst, and yet some of our doings 
are sufficiently astonishing. 

We are let down a black shaft in a few seconds for a 
distance of a hundred feet or so, we pack ourselves more or 
less comfortably into a well-lit train, and are propelled 
(by a force of which we know practically nothing save how 
to use it) through the upper geological strata for roaring 
miles, to be shot up to daylight at whatever halting-place 
we wish; and we think so little of the feat that we read 
our papers the whole time. Acceleration is the prevailing 
note of progress ; we acquiesce in the recent decision to run 
a train underground every hundred seconds—speed and 
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frequency being here interchangeable terms—without turn¬ 
ing a hair. We break records every week—by sea, road, and 
rail—with the utmost equanimity, and nothing is more 
significant of the familiarity which breeds indifference 
than the relegation of new achievements in aerial transit 
to the limbo of small headlines and subordinate columns. 
A short time ago the man who flew for twenty minutes was 
a hero; to-day he is not even the subject of a paragraph. 

It is a curious thing this steady increase in the speed 
of our traffic and travel, bred of modernity. Almost it 
seems as though some microbe of restlessness had spread 
through our systems, urging us to cut down continually 
the time in which we can get from place to place. The 
man who chose a stopping train to journey, say, from 
London to Plymouth would be deemed a fit subject for a 
strait jacket while there is another which will whisk him 
the two hundred miles without one stop, and the attraction 
of the motor-’bus lies not in shape, size, or harmonious 
sound, but in its devouring of the minutes. There is 
exhilaration in speed—a kind of mental stimulus in flash¬ 
ing past sleepy village stations, roaring through startled 
junctions, gliding hour after hour across the wide country 


awful plunge into the gloom of night again—all these 
things packed into a few brief seconds make the blood 
tingle and the eyes glisten. The same excitement comes, 
perhaps, in an enhanced degree because of the rush of air 
on the face and the closer touch with the earth, when the 
fast motor demolishes mile after mile of gleaming road. 
But when speed becomes the reason of the journey, and not 
an accessory, something is surely wrong; there is a distor¬ 
tion of mental perspective; the red warning-board, “ This 
road is dangerous,” should have its parallel in our too- 
hurried worldly progress. It is well that in the Press of 
these crowded days we should bear in mind that hours of 
leisure have their place in our intellectual world, and that 
the wayside village, missed so contemptuously by express 
train and racing-car, may contain a certain sweet happi¬ 
ness and tranquil contentment which it would be a pity to 
ignore, and which it is increasingly difficult to secure. And 
in the retrospective pauses of life—the leisure of the soul— 
comes often the truest pleasure of all. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


in sunshine or rain; there is a spiritual exaltation, doubt¬ 
less, in charging through the city, twisting between clumsy 
horse-drawn drays, hunting for a stretch of clear road. The 
occasional rollicking spurt along a smooth vista, such as 
that parallel with the new Victoria Station—surely meant 
for a motor-track—or, late at night, the sombre, echoing 
ravine of Victoria Street, is quite inspiring. 

No one now writes leaders in the papers ridiculing the 
possibilities of any fresh development in the annihilation 
of time and space; but when railways made their advent, 
protests and lampoons were the order of the day. In the 
year 1825 George Stephenson proudly drove the engine 
which hauled a train of thirty-eight carriages—curious 
vehicles we should call them, could we compare them with 
the magnificent equipments of the “ Cornish Riviera” or 
the “Southern Belle”—at a speed of ten or twelve miles 
per hour, and by this exploit set a good many people 
thinking. Much later than this, however, the notion that 
mankind should ever travel safelv at a faster rate than 

w 

twenty or thirty miles an hour was voted an exquisite joke. 
The early locomotive engineers had a great deal to endure 
in the way of vituperation ; even the most eminent autho¬ 
rities of that day prognosticated the complete failure and 
extinction of the Liverpool and Manchester line across 
Chat Moss, and spoke with scorn of the engines and trains; 
but Stephenson was never disheartened. “ I have fought 
for the locomotive single-handed,” said this great pioneer 
of speed, “ for nearly twenty years ; I put up with every 
rebuff, determined not to be put down.” Experience, and 
perhaps a modicum of heredity, has reconstructed our out¬ 
look or shifted our point of view, teaching us that it is 
hardly wise to Bpend our energies in mocking when men 
of pluck and perseverance begin to chisel out a new groove 
in the stubborn material of life. We do not so easily take 
the risk of being laughed at by future generations. Our 
attitude is entirely different—instead of casting aspersions 
on the sanity of the prophets and experimentalists, we 
acclaim them, and indulge in pleasant little personal 
speculations on our own account. 

Where speed becomes a craze we behold the reverse of 
the medal. To hurtle across the landscape in a huge motor 
merely for the pleasure of astonishing our friends at the 
rate maintained between town and tovrn is witless and 
wearisome, and persons who do such things should make 
haste to read some of Mr. Henry James’s delightful, 
delicate descriptions of our English countryside, wherein 
leisure is the essential good angel of the observant and 
appreciative traveller. On the other hand, we are free to 
admit that there is a subtle fascination and glee in speed 
for its own sake—in the grand rush through the air, in 
the sensation of power, in the spice of danger. Everyone 
has thrilled at some time or another as his **rain dashed 
past a brilliant station. The sudden hollow reverberation, 
as though a lid had been dropped and quickly lifted ; the 
line of lights, the blurred faces of startled people; the 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 

LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

General Meeting, June 16. Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A., F.R.8., 

President, in the Chair. 

The President read a letter to Sir Joseph Hooker, O.M., 
G.C.8.I., F.R.8., congratulating him on the approach of 
his 93rd birthday, which was signed by the Fellows present. 

Professor A. Dendy, Sec.L.S., on behalf of Mr. N, C. 
Macnamara, F.R.C.S., of Chorley Wood, Herts, showed a 
spike cut from a Foxglove grown from seed of a sport 
which appeared in 1907, in which the corolla was sup¬ 
pressed but the five divisions were represented as stamens, 
making nine in all, end this peculiarity comes true from 
seed. Lantern slides showing the original mutation and 
other descendants thereof were also shown; and a discus¬ 
sion followed, in which Dr. Stapf (who pointed out the 
frequency of monstrosities in Digitali* purpurea), Mr. J. C. 
Shenstone, Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, and the President 
engaged. 

Mr. J. Hopkinson showed under the microscope a slide 
by Dr. Penard, of Geneva, illustrating a peculiar method 
I of reproduction in freshwater Rhizopoda, two specimens 
uniting to form a third of iarger size than either, ultimately 
giving rise to spores. The President remarked on the 
similarity between these Protozoa and such Conjugatee as 
Spirogyra and Mctocarpus, showing that these lowly organ¬ 
isms should be studied by both botanists and zoologists. 

Mr. P. A. Talbot exhibited a large series of coloured 
drawings by Mrs. Talbot of plants from Southern Nigeria, 
and displayed a map and photographs of the scenery. He 
described the country as very hilly and densely wooded. 
“ These photographs are of the Kwa River, and give some 
idea of the beauty and density of the vegetation, but none 
of the glory of colouring or variety of the multitudes of 
flowers. Right down to the water’s edge grow giant arums, 

; green on the outer sheath, but cream splashed with purple 
within. Behind these spring trees of every shape and tint, 
from mimosas, with their delicate mauve or cream balls and 
feathery foliage, to the huge trumpet-shaped flowers of 
Gardenia physophylla , and the heavily scented purple- 
splashed blooms of G. Kalhreyeri , or the great Berlinia , 
i the white flowers of which shine with a pearl-like lustre 
from amid its dim dark leaves. About this river lies the 
boundary between the sedimentary deposits below and the 
crystalline rocks above. The line of demarcation runs 
along this parallel to the Akwa Yafe on the German 
Border, and the Calabar River on the other side. By far 
the greater part of the district, therefore, is composed of 
metamorphic rocks in which gneiss predominates. The 
photographs show the density of the bush through which 
! the roads lead. Perhaps the most striking feature of all 
in these ancient forests is the hurry shown by all trees 
to reach the light, above the thick -undergrowth. Perhaps 
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the tallest of all the bush giants are the silk-cotton trees. 
It is difficult to get a good photograph of these owing to 
the density of the surrounding bush, which would have to 
be cleared for a great way before a picture could be taken. 
The photograph is of a comparatively poor specimen, which 
stood on the edge of a clearing. It is only about 150 feet 
high. The man standing at the base was the tallest 
carrier available, a man well over six feet. These trees 
are often 200 to 250 feet high, and have a girth of over 
eighty feet. Another photograph shows the source of the 
Calabar River. It was on the slope of a hill near by that 
a Napolcona was discovered, which is not only a new 
species, but which shows an inflorescence hitherto un¬ 
known in this interesting genus. Altogether, four new 
Napoleonas have been brought home—thus adding half as 
many again to those already known. The second, with the 
consent of the courteous authorities at the Natural History 
Museum, has been named after my friend and former 
leader, Boyd Alexander r who was murdered on April 2 in 
Central Africa. Altogether over fifty specimens of cauli- 
florous trees were discovered in the district. Detailed 
drawings of all of these were made, but unfortunately many 
of the actual specimens were ruined by climatic conditions 
or lost in transit. This number only represents a small 
proportion of those to be found. I hope to bring back at 
least double the number on my next tour. Of the Balano- 
phoraceaB, five species have been brought home. The 
Gardenias of the district are specially striking in the size 
and beauty of their flowers. The fruits of most of them 
afford excellent black dyes, some of which are at present 
being tested at the Imperial Institute, and also a new 
fibre, made from an epiphytic Arum, which I forwarded 
with them. Two kinds of Geasters were found in the dis¬ 
trict. These are the first of this genus discovered in 
Africa. The specimens are in England, but have been 
temporarily mislaid. Altogether over a thousand drawings 
were made in the course of the year.” Dr. Rendle, Dr. 
Stapf, Mr. E. G. Baker, and Mr. J. Hopkinson discussed 
the exhibition, and Mr. P. A. Talbot replied. 

Dr. Stapf showed a selection of Arctic specimens col¬ 
lected by Captain Bartlett during the last Peary Expedi¬ 
tion, on Ellesmere Island, between 82 deg. and 83 deg. N. 
latitude, describing them as some of the most northerly 
botanical specimens extant. Mr. A. W. Hill showed a 
specimen in spirit of a barren stem of Equisetutn Trlmatcia , 
Ehrh., in which about half of the nodes disappeared in a 
spiral arrangement. Dr. Rendle made a few remarks on 
this phenomenon. 

The paper of the evening was by Dr. Redcliffe N. Sala- 
man, on “ Male Sterility in Potatoes, a dominant Mendelian 
character, with remarks on the shape of the pollen in wild 
and domestic varieties.” The paper was communicated by 
Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, who contributed a few introductory 
observations. The author stated that this paper was based 
upon his experiments in his own garden at Barley, near 
Royston, Herts, during the past four years; but on this 
occasion he confined his remarks to the pollen, leaving 
other points for some future occasion. He pointed out 
that “dead” pollen-grains, or none, were usually asso¬ 
ciated with flowers of heliotrope colour. Mr. A. W. Hill 
and Dr. Helen Fraser contributed a few remarks on the 
paper, Dr. Salaman briefly replying. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ POETS’ SONGS AND MUSIC.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sm,—I have read with great interest the very able article in 
this week’s issue entitled “ Poets’ Songs and Music ”—with the 
more interest, in fact, inasmuch as I happen to be a good deal 
engaged nowadays in the setting of English poetry to music, 
and, in spite of what your contributor says, the best English 
poetry I can lay hands on. I make no apology for doing this, 
aincel know by experience that only the best poetry is capable 
of inspiring the best music. As to whether my inspiration is 
44 up level,” so to speak, with the great masters of English verse, 


I must leave others to judge. It is because your contributor 
suggests in one place that second-rate poetry would suit the com- 

r ser just aB well, and also for several other statements which 
take strong exception to, that I am venturing to ask you to 
allow me a little space in your next issue. 

First, then, as to his remark on page 608, to the effect that 
“ in England we have, of course, never had any native music to 
compare with that of Germany and Italy, and this is evident in 
our poetry.” Is the writer of these lines unaware of the glori¬ 
ous school of English Madrigal writers from 1588 to 1630—or 
thereabouts—who undoubtedly influenced English poetry not 
only during that period, but for some time after? Surely our 
native music compared favourably with most of what was Doing 
produced on the Continent at that time! It is considered 
nowadays by most people of any pretensions to musical know¬ 
ledge at all that it was equal to, if not greater than, anything 
of its kind produced in countries other than our own. It is the 
same with our early religious music. The undiramed glory of 
our great pre- Re formation masters—Byrd, Peter Philips, and 
others—is only just being realised, since Mr. Terry, of West¬ 
minster Cathedral, first undertook the fine work he is doing so 
well in that field. The early Italian school of composers was 
a great one undoubtedly, having, by-the-bye, had its rise in the 
Netherlands, where Palestrina learut his art. But neither the 
Netherlands nor Italy produced in reality greater work than was 
being done in England at that time. Palestrina was a very 
prolific composer, but I have personally great doubts as to 
whether he was really a greater religious artist than our William 
Byrd. 

As to the music that later years produced in Italy, the less 
said about it the better till—it is a far cry, I am afraid— we 
come to Verdi, and it is only the end of that great man’s career 
as a composer that matters really at all to seriously musical 
people. To gently tickle people’s ears is not art, however 
estimable otherwise. Moreover, your contributor forgets that 
the country that was to eclipse all others had hardly as yet in 
the Madrigal period given any sign of approaching greatness. 

I allude, of course, to Germany. Later on, coming down to 
the time of Purcell, is it not a fact that Corelli and other cele¬ 
brated Continental masteiw, thought him to he the greatest com- 

C r living at that date? And is it not also a fact that time 
on the whole justified the very high opinion of that great 
master held by his contemporaries? Where, indeed, would 
Handel, the popular musical apostle of the Nonconformist n- 
science, have got some, at least, of his ideas, if Purcell had not 
musically existed ? 

The next statement I take exception to is also on page 608, 
and is to the effect that “For the purpose of singing, as it has 
not infrequently been remarked, almost any words which are 
suitably vowelled and accented and agreeable in sentiment will 
answer the purpose, and if they have any value as poetry it will 
be superfluous to the song and be lost in the act of singing.” 
Now, this is just what has been the matter with song-writing, 
both German, French, and Italian, and especially English—up 
till now. I mean that composers of songs have more or less 
consciously or unconsciously adopted this opinion, moulding 
their art on it, and it has resulted in the fact that song-writing 
is the least advanced of all the forms of musical composition. 
Opera was in the self-same plight both for that reason—and for 
outers that I need not go into—till Wagner came on the aoene; 
and I think Hugo Wolf was the first German song-writer to 
apply Wagnerian theories to the art of song-writing. 'Hien 
singers are to blame. For if they do not pronounce their words, 
it is, of course, a fact that almost any suitably vowelled and 
accented twaddle will do quite as well as the finest poetry. 
English singers particularly lack this accomplishment—I should 
call it more than a mere accomplishment—of distinctly pro¬ 
nouncing their words. They have yet to learn to sing their own 
language properly. 

I now come to the statement on page 608 that “ A poem cannot 
be sung, any more than can a painting,” and to your contribu¬ 
tor’s suggestions that the special rhythmic and atmospheric 
music that a poem possesses is lost to it when so treated, also 
that but a soulless corpse remains of what was once poetry, and 
that it becomes a mere accompaniment to the music it is set to. 
The answer to this is. that, until quite recently composers 
have been entirely wrong in their manner of setting words to 
music. The music must, indeed, fit the poem like a glove ; 
atmosphere, rhythm, and all other poetic content must be faith¬ 
fully produced in the music. It is because it has not been done 
so hitherto, that you can still find people who think like your 
contributor does—namely, that a song cannot have a bipartite 
value or existence. It is only necessary to go to Schubert’s 
“ Erlkonig,” and if that, written in the bad old days of song- 
writing, has not got a bipartite existence, I give the matter up. 
The truth really is that poetry has greatly suffered by the fact 
that it is no longer written to be recited or sung, which is 
exactly the purpose for which it ought to be composed. It was 
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written for that self-same purpose in ancient times, when the 
bards intoned or recited their poems to the accompaniment of 
the harp, and it would not a little add to the greatness of our 
modern literature if our poets would sometimes bear that fact 
in mind. 

As for the writing of words to music already written, as 
second-rate poets like Burns and Moore—I hope I shall not be 
torn in pieces by wild Scotchmen, or Irishmen, for that matter— 
have done, it is only necessary for me to remark that it is 
surely the ideal state of affairs that a poem should find & com 
poser worthy to set it to music, and that only the greatest 
masters have the necessary gift for setting the greatest poetry. 
I am afraid writing poetry to music already composed has usu¬ 
ally resulted in the poet, generally an ignoramus as regards the 
sister art, choosing the worst stuff he could lay bunds on. Still, 
Burns, although scarcely a poet of the first rank, did not go 
far wrong when he set his poetry to the folk-songs of Scotland. 
And what a supreme thing in art is the result when the 
greatest poetry is ui.ited to the greatest music! One need only 
think of Heine and the great German masters who set him to 
music—and such music—and the result obtained. That the 
great masters themselves have written inferior stuff at times no 
one denies. Is it not a little due to the fact that they have 
sometimes set some very inferior poetry to music? Your con¬ 
tributor doubtless cares little for this. Any rubbish will do 
to set to music, so long as it pleasantly tickles the ears of 
worthy literarv (?) gentlemen like himself. L*»t ns hsve more and 
more of the silly twaddle sung in Brixton and Clapham drawing¬ 
rooms, not to mention more fashionable circles. He cares little, 
it seems, for the fact that you are prostituting the greatest in¬ 
strument in the world—the human voice—an instrument not 
made by human hands. He seems unaware of the fact that 
there is no end to the possibilities of setting words to music. 
Prose may be set—why not? It has already been tried in the 
form of plain-song, and tried successfully,too! Then there is 
that wonderful experiment that Debussy and others are making 
in imitating the natural rise and fall of the spoken word when 
setting a poem to music—reproducing, in fact, almost the same 
effect as if the poem were being read and not sung. But 
apparently your contributor neither knows nor cares for these 
great experiments that are going on while he dozes in his com¬ 
fortable library chair. 

Let us go on setting any rubbish that com©6 to hand, let us 
ignore such things as accent and rhythm, let us maltreat and 
alter out of recognition the very twaddle we are setting to music, 
and he will give us every encouragement. But once let us, even 
for a moment, revolt at all this, and try our hands at some¬ 
thing worthy of the name of poetry, and make an attempt to 
give it a fit and proper musical setting, then up jumps your 
contributor and forbids us even to dream of laying hands on 
such a sacred thing as the poetry he so zealously guards. And 
now I am going to shock him—by telling him that the greatest 
thing in art yet known to mankind is the union of poetry and 
music, and that Richard Wagner was quite right when he pointed 
that out to a world composed of people like the English literary 
men of the present day. But Wagner was wrong when he said 
that poetry and music should have no separate existence. That 
represents one extreme. The other extreme is represented by 
your contributor, who says that they shall never unite, unless 
music he content to put up with second-rate literary matter, 
L*t us have no dealing with extremes. Alfred M. Hale. 
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whioh amounted to £67,000 last year, are set aside for the 
Prince of Wales. Each of the King’s sons is to receive 
£10,000 a year at majority, and a further £15,000 a year 
on marriage, and the daughters £6,000 a year at majority 
or marriage. Parliament is not to be asked to provide 
for the children of younger members of the Royal Family. 
It is interesting to note that a special grant of £55,000 
is to be provided during the current year in order to place 
the palaces in a fit condition for occupation. This can 
only mean that some change is intended in Buckingham 
Palace, which will probably take the form of a new front 
of real stone of attractive design. 
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THE ACADEMY has passed into the hands of a new proprietor 
•nJ will be conducted on original lines, which it is confidently 
expected will appeal to a far larger circle of readers. In 
future THE ACADEMY will be obtainable at Messrs. W. H. 

Smith Sl Son's bookstalls and shops 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The Conference has held its fifth session, and we are still 
left in complete darkness as to the result of its labours. 
We doubt if any progress has been made or will be made 
towards a settlement of any of the questions involved. 
What is Lord Lansdowne’s position? Is he there simply 
as a distinguished statesman who has occupied the highest 
posts both at home and abroad, or does he pose as the 
chosen envoy of the Ifcjuse of Lords? For the latter he has 
no mandate, and he has no power to commit the Conserva¬ 
tive peers to any particular line of action, even though such 
a course might commend itself to his fellow representatives. 
We do not believe for one moment that Lord Lansdowne 
would take any step to sacrifice or to compromise the 
position of the House of Lords either with regard to the * 
Veto or over the question of “reform.” He has proved 
himself one of the stontest champions of his party and its 
principles in the struggle of the last four years. We feel, 
however, that it would not be fair to leave our opponents 
under any illusions, and especially to let them think that 
Lord Lansdowne carries a mandate into the conference. In 
our opinion the position of Lord Lansdowne may be 
described as approximating rather to that of an amicus 
curiae than to that of a delegate representing the view of 
his brother Conservative peers. 


* The Select Committee appointed to consider the neces¬ 
sary proposals for the maintenance of the Royal Family 
has made its report. The Committee consisted of twenty- 
one members, and they were unanimous, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mr. Barnes, who has put forward some special recom¬ 
mendations of his own. No change is made in thg sum of 
£470,000 voted to the King and Queen, and the only new 
addition is the £70.000 granted to Queen Alexandra as her 
widow’s portion. The total Civil List for the new reign 
will be £660,000 instead of £576,000, the figure at the 
late King’s death. The revenues of the Duohy of Cornwall, 


On Friday, July 8, Mr. Chamberlain celebrated his 
seventy-fourth birthday, the anniversary being marked by 
numerous meetings held throughout the country by the 
various branches of the Tariff Reform League. As the 
years pass, Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of his retirement, 
seems to loom larger in the public eye. His loss to the 
Conservative party is irreparable. Men of his stamp 
are rare, and that irresistible combination of high 
mental qualities, combined with tremendous energy and 
personal magnetism, is singularly lacking in most of our 
public men. We believe that the great apostle of Tariff 
Reform will live to see the policy he so ably advocated 
carried out. The strenuous exertions of the Tariff Reform 
League during the last seven years have borne good fruit, 
and it is now only a question of time before the work 
receives its consummation by Act of Parliament. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Chamberlain himself is not able to 
lead the forces to their triumph; but as long as he is with 
us to watch our efforts and to give us his advice, the 
victory is assured. 


Mr. George Wyndham put the case for Tariff Reform 
very clearly and concisely at the meeting of the Women’s 
Amalgamated Unionist and Tariff Reform Association. 
He declared that two unions w’ere necessary—(1) the 
union of the Empire, and (2) the union of the classes— 
and that in order to achieve these ends we must have an 
improvement in social conditions, a sound national defence, 
and, above all, Tariff Reform. We were also reminded 
that this country had failed to keep pace with its rivals, 
that both in Germany and the United States the standard 
of living had risen by leaps and bounds, and that by the 
three great tests of unemployment, pauperism, and emigra¬ 
tion our case stands the blackest. These facts cannot be 
gainsaid.. Although from time to time we have temporary 
and spasmodic trade revivals, the average figure of unem¬ 
ployment remains at nearly 8 per cent., which means that 
close on a million of our population cannot find work, in 
spite of the assistance of Labour Exchanges. In thirty 
years our agriculture has declined by 50 per cent., and 
it can hardly be a healthy state of affairs for any community 
if almost its entire population is to live and to work in 
towns. The first fact which almost invariably strikes the 
American magnate on a visit to this country is the wealth 
we are losing by allowing our agriculture to decline. We 
can only revive it by a duty on foreign wheat, and, at the 
same time, giving protection to the market gardener and 
introducing a judicious system of tmall holdings, whereby 
the farmer shall own his own land and have all the incen¬ 
tive given by a feeling of ownership, and not merely lease 
it from the municipality. Surely it is time that serious 
notice was taken of the question of 'the food supply of this 
country. Ought we not to cultivate more for ourselves 
and be less dependent on the foreigner? Think of the 
tremendous burden of responsibility thrown on our fleet 
if it be obliged to keep all the avenues of supply open in 
time of war. If we cannot produce enough for own wants, 
it would be better to be dependent on our Colonies than 
on nations who may be openly hostile to us. Tariff Reform 
alone can revive agriculture. 
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Mr. # Byles has given notice that when the Shipbuilding 
Bill comes up on Thursday he will move its reduction by 
five millions. He is sure to receive a good deal of sup¬ 
port from the Labour party and the extreme Liberal 
wing. We hope that the Government will stand firm by 
their proposals, and they can rely upon the Conservative 
party to assist them if the'* are placed in a corner 
by the action of their own followers. There is nothing 
extravagant in the Naval Estimates for this year. They 
are merely adequate to our needs, and have been carefully 
framed to enable us to keep pace with our rivals. If 
anything, they err on the side of weakness. Mr. Byles 
and his party declare that the urgent needs of social 
reform are being sacrificed to armaments, but it would 
surely be more practical if these agitators were to get their 
friends in other countries to reduce their armaments before 
wishing us to place ourselves entirely at the mercy of 
foreign nations. The Powers of the Triple Alliance 
have in hand twenty-one Dreadnoughts in course 
of construction to the twenty of the British Navy, and 
four more are projected to the British five. It cannot 
therefore be argued that we are expending excessive sums 
in the protection of our over-seas Empire. We do not 
believe that war between this country and Germany is 
imminent, or that Germany desires to invade our shores. 
We have held command of the seas for so long that we 
are apt to resent any intrusion on our special domain. 
But we cannot live for ever on the legacy bequeathed us 
by Nelson. We have no more moral right to the sea than 
any other Power except that which our strength and our 
efficiency give us. We have got to keep our fleet up 
to date. We cannot go to the Powers and say: “ We 
have been pre-eminent for a hundred years and therefore 
you have no right to compete with us.” We should be 
laughed at for our pains. The attitude of Germany can 
easily be explained. She is watching us, and is pre¬ 
paring herself to take advantage of any signs which point 
to the break-up of our Empire. This she has a perfect 
right to do. We acquired our world power by taking 
advantage of the misfortunes of others, and we can only 
hope to keep that power as long as our arm is strong. 
We need have no fear of Germany or of a German invasion 
as long as we are true to ourselves and are not deceived 
bv a false sentimentality or mock humanitarianism into 
weakening our defensive forces. The break-up of the 
British Empire would be the most colossal misfortune the 
world has ever seen, and some other Power would soon 
be called upon to fill the position of guardian to the many 
races whom we guide and control. That Power would 
undoubtedly be Germany, or a combination of the Ger¬ 
manic States ; but we fancy the day is far distant. We 
have far less to fear from German Dreadnoughts and from 
German competition than from the canker in our midst, 
as exemplified by the foolish ethics of Mr. Byles and 
his friends. 


The agreement between Russia and Japan is an event 
in the politics of the world which it is not desirable to 
handle, at the present juncture, with too much freedom. 
Immediate consequences can scarcelv be otherwise than 
favourable to the peace of the world. Any situation which 
seems to threaten the •legitimate exercise of the pre¬ 
ponderating influence of Japan must necessarily have the 
germs of conflict in it. This is equally true of the case 
in which jealousy and even veiled hostility were permitted 
to manifest themselves to check the expansion of Japan 
in the area which is obviously within her sphere of influence. 
Korea, which a quarter of a century ago was thought 
bv the most profound political thinkers to be sure to 
furnish the cause of an Anglo-Russian conflict, now quite 
naturally falls within the sphere of Japanese action, and 
the two European Powers can eliminate a serious element 
of discord. 8o far as published statements of the scope 
of the agreement can be trusted, there should be little 
at which Western Powers can cavil. The usual disquiet¬ 


ing forecasts emerge from the limbo of speculation. 
England is “dished”; Germany is undone; the United 
States are ready to fling down the gauntlet. These mock 
heroics make excellent copy, and do no particular harm. 


Apart, however, from the love of disputation,* it is per¬ 
missible to ask: Why is the agreement under consideration 
viewed in a gloomy light or a morose spirit 1 Its main 
object is to maintain the open door in China. Who wants 
to close it, or who believes that it can be closed ? Its 
next object is to declare existing rights of the two Powers 
in Manchurian railways, and to provide for the maintenance 
of the sfntus quo in the territories covered by those rail¬ 
ways; also to secure co-operation in place of competition. 
Provisions such as those surely make for peace. The 
further provision, that in the event of action threatening 
the statu# quo as set forth in existing treaties, the two 
Powers will confer together regarding the measures to 
be taken to maintain it inviolate, also tends to peace. It 
is not the strong man armed, who is perfectly conscious 
of what he possesses and of the means of safeguarding it, 
who is usually the object of attack. Undoubtedly the Ear- 
Eastern agreement has an important bearing on the 
European situation ; but here again we think the tendency 
will be in the direction of peace. The danger of the Euro¬ 
pean situation lately has been the disturbance of the 
balance of power after the conflict between Russia and 
Japan. Moderation and sane statesmanship have in that 
threatening atmosphere restrained the elements of dis¬ 
turbance. It would not be good logic to argue that in a 
situation relieved of much of its dubiety and tension those 
forces will exert a lesser influence for good than heretofore. 


Probably one of the most difficult arts is that of 
adequately summing up to a jury; and it is very remark¬ 
able, whether we look to the High Court or to other courts 
throughout the country, how few of those who preside 
possess this essential qualification. The whole utility of 
trial by jury depends upon members of the jury being 
able to grasp the gist of the case which is before them. 
Nearly all cases are overloaded with a mass of matter 
which is not actually irrelevant, but which serves to 
obscure the actual issue. The evidence before juries is 
given in a disjointed maner. Important evidence is often 
sandwiched in between statements by witnesses which have 
very little bearing upon the ultimate issue. The jury, 
after a long hearing, has had a mass of details placed 
before it, which it is impossible for the ordinary mind, 
albeit business mind, adequately to arrange and digest. 
At that point comes the important function which attaches 
to the president of the court. He has to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. He has gradually to direct the mind 
of the jury to the often few essentials which have emerged 
during the hearing. It is given in reality to very few 
minds to be able to perform this task in a satisfactory 
manner. One man is too learned and too erudite. He 
will range over a wide sphere of the law until he comes 
to the one essential point. By that time the minds of 
the jury have become so confused, that they are not in 
a state of receptivity. Another man will pass too lightly 
over many qualifications which attach to legal problems, 
and in that way will fail to convey to the mind of the 
jury the limitations within which they must find their 
verdict. In arranging the facts to put before a jury, a 
highly analytical mind is required, and how few possess 
it. It is extremely easy to render confusion worse con¬ 
founded. The great aim, in our opinion, in summing up 
should be to crystallise the important points for the jury’s 
consideration, leaving out of view altogether others which 
only tend to mystify and confuse them. If this rule 
were more frequently acted on, we think that pained 
expression, that completely puzzled look, which is often 
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observable on the faces of these seekers after truth, would 
be far seldomer apparent. It is only human nature that 
the president of the court, after a long and tedious 
hearing, should wish to have his innings, and he conse¬ 
quently occasionally embarks on the well-known voyage 
from China to Peru. As a lecture it is excellent; as a 
finger-post it is delusive. The jury, already exhausted by 
the evidence, is reduced to pulp by the summing-up. A 
plain, bald statement of the law and essential facts is, we 
think, the stimulus which directs the untrained mind into 
the avenue which leads to the right destination. 


The great fight at Reno has been lost and won. It is 
more than likely to go down to posterity as the last of the 
great Ring battles. There has been a general revulsion of 
feeling against the brutality of the spectacle throughout 
the United States, due to the fact that the white man was 
defeated. Already serious rioting has broken out, and 
many niggers have paid with their lives the price of John¬ 
son’s historic victory. The accounts sent by the army of 
special correspondents at Reno are interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. The little mining town of a few thousand inhabitants 
was suddenly found to be transformed as if by a touch 
of the magician’s wand into a veritable Gomorrah of vice. 
Thirty thousand visitors jostled each other in the streets 
or crowded the bars and gambling saloons, which were left 
open day and night. Among the throng were to be seen 
famous millionaires, ex-prize fighters, cow-boys, English 
tourists, convicts, niggers, and many members of the 
female sex. Amongst the throng pickpockets and card- 
sharpers plied a profitable trade. Every bed in the town 
was sold at an enormous profit. Food was short, and Reno 
was almost on the verge of starvation. Millionaires found 
themselves in the unusual predicament of being unable to 
secure either food or lodging. Thousands unable to find 
accommodation passed their days and nights in the open 
under a scorching sun. Grave fears were entertained that 
if Johnson gained the day there might be serious rioting. 
Special constables were therefore sworn in, and every pre¬ 
caution was taken. On Monday, July 4, this motley 
throng hastened to the arena hours before the time fixed 
for the commencement of the combat. Every individual, 
whether millionaire, cowboy, convict, or nigger, was 
searched at the entrance, and all revolvers, sticks, bottles, 
bludgeons, and bowie knives, which the tlite of Reno are 
accustomed to carry, were taken from them, and receipts 
given in their place. 


The waiting hours were passed in listening to bands and 
in introducing the old-time champions. Johnson was the 
first to arrive, and he received a very fine ovation from the 
audience, in spite of the tales we have heard to the con¬ 
trary, which seems to prove that, notwithstanding their 
patriotism, the majority of the whites had the sense to 
back him. When Jeffries arrived at the arena he received 
an ovation such as no fighter has ever had before. There 
could be no doubt as to which man was the favourite. Five 
hundred ladies were present, some in boxes specially con¬ 
structed for their accommodation. A doctor who had 
examined Johnson came back and reported that he was 
on the verge of nervous prostration. This roused the 
hopes of Jeffries’ supporters, but, in the light of what sub¬ 
sequently happened, we would advise the doctor to seek 
some otuer vocation. It was over an hour after the adver¬ 
tised time before the men entered the ring, Johnson all 
smiles, and Jeffries sullenly chewing his favourite gum. 
The preliminaries occupied but little time, and the men 
stripped, and their supporters were able to judge of their 
condition. Jeffries is described as “ being the same hairy 
monster as of old,” and both were said to be in splendid 
shape. This is no place to describe the pitiable scene 
which followed. The old story of Corbett and Sullivan, 
Dempsey and Ryan, was repeated. The veteran went down 
before the call of time. Jeffries’ burly exterior was merely 


a shell in which the snap and vitality of youth were no 
longer to be found. 


After the first four rounds Johnson’s broad smile was 
always in evidence. He played with the worn-out veteran 
and bantered his supporters. Johnson possesses a keen 
sense of humour which is not always appreciated by his 
opponents. “Did you see that one, Jim?” he smilingly 
asked Corbett, after catching Jeffries a frightful blow in 
the eye. “ Hullo, Tommy! ” he said, turning to Burns, 
“ I forgot to show you this one at Sydney,” and, suiting the 
action to the word, he landed a terrific right swing. 
Amongst the audience sat his white wife all smiles and 
smothered with diamonds; whilst poor Mrs. Jeffries, in 
her villa ten miles away, heard the progress of the fight 
on the telephone. From the eighth round it was evident 
that the fight could only end one way. Both of Jeffries’ 
eyes were closed, and he groped in vain for the black 
phantom which battered him at will. Many of Jeffries’ 
supporters, seeing the end was near, left the ring rather 
than witness the downfall of the ex-champion. In the four¬ 
teenth round Jeffries’ seconds wished to throw up the 
sponge, but the indomitable man refused to let them. The 
end came in the fifteenth; Johnson sailed in with terrific 
swings, and felled Jeffries, who dropped almost through 
the ropes. A scene of pandemonium followed. Jeffries 
was dragged back by his seconds, only to be felled again. 
Then Ted Rickard counted off the fateful seconds. Jeffries 
did not stir. He remained a limp and helpless figure on 
his knees. Complete silence descended on the arena. The 
Whites were overwhelmed bv defeat, and the Blacks failed 
to cheer, hardly realising that the victory had been won. 
All eyes were fixed on the ebony figure in the centre of the 
ring. There he stood, smiling and wafting kisses to his 
wife, black, brutal, bestial, but triumphant, the winner of 
the greatest victory for the black race since Gettysburg. 
“Boys, I am no good as a fighter any longer. I couldn’t 
come back. Ask Johnson for his gloves.” It is the swan 
song of the fallen gladiator. Then the whir of the cine¬ 
matograph recalled the audience to their senses, and 
reminded them th" ‘ the dollars were accumulating still. 


Mr. G. H. Clutsam's delightful opera, “ A Summer 
Night,” to be produced at His Majesty’s on July 16 by 
the Beecham Opera Comique Company, comes, in a sense, 
as a contrast to the operas that we have been hearing of 
of late, inasmuch as it has but five principal characters, 
’a chorus that we are somewhat quaintly told “remains 
silent throughout,” while, in addition, it has but a single 
act, and lasts from an hour and & quarter to an hour 
and a half only. It is of further interest to note that Mr. 
Clutsam composed not only the music of “ A Summer 
Night,” but that he has been his own librettist also, though 
he tells us that his “ book ” is based upon one of the tales 
in the “ Heptameron ” of Margaret of Navarre. Of the 
five principal characters, two are women. The opera opens 
at sunset and closes at sunrise, and the scene—for there 
is but one, with a ten minutes’ orchestral “interlude”— 
is laid on a farm in Tuscany. Great demands are made 
upon the orchestra, and although there really is nothing in 
any way conventional about the piece, which may be said 
to be enveloped from beginning to end in an atmosphere 
of joyousness, the music, of course light in motif , is none 
the less treated seriously from the harmonic standpoint. 
The score is constructed upon the representative theme 
principle, and both idiom and harmony are quite modern. 
In the vocal writing the composer has for the most part 
tried to bend his curves as near as possible to the inflec¬ 
tions of the speaking voice, though the music is not 
without its lyrical passages. Other features are the 
orchestral interlude typical of the passing of night to morn* 
ing, the use of the whole tone scale, and the unusual 
manner in which the lower notes of the celesta are 
employed. The opera is scored for the ordinary full 
orchestra. 
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“HEART’S HAPPYLAND" | 

Upon the threshhold of my heart 
I looked, and saw one stand, 

Who knocked upon the crimson gate 
With loud and beating hand, 

And begged to enter in and walk 
Adown Heart’s Happvland. 

44 And who art thou, and who art thou 
Who seeks to enter in, 

And from my own Heart’s Happyland 
A pleasurance to win ? ” 

44 I am the King of Great Delight, 

Whose other name is Sin.” 

44 Knock not so loud, knock not so loud, 

Heart’s Happyland outside. 

It is no resting-place for Kings, 

Who know the world is wide. 

My heart hath had one great delight, 

But that delight hath died.” 

Upon the threshold of my heart 
I looked, and saw one rest 
With pallid hands, like weary doves, 

Afold upon his breast, 

And in his eyes the look of one 
Whom God sometime hath blest. 

44 And who art thou, and who art thou, 

With saddened eves, who nears 
Heart’s Happyland that Fate hath left 
A wilderness for vears?” 

W 

44 I am the Lord of Love,” he cried, 

44 And am the Prince of Tears.” 

44 Knock not so loud, knock not so loud, 

Or seek thou not to stay. 

ml 

Heart’s Happyland had open gates 
For ypu but yesterday. 

Alas! how can I till the flowers 
Your tears have washed away?” 

Upon the threshold of my heart 
I looked, and saw one tread 
The steps, and, weeping, kneel before 
The silent gates % of red, 

And lo! his face was as the face 
When Summertime lies dead. 

44 And who art thou, and who art thou 
So shadowed with thy care? 

Is my Heart’s Happyland so sweet 
You fain would enter there?” 

44 1 am what once was Hope,” he cried, 

44 But now am called Despair.” 

44 Knock not so loud, knock not so loud. 

’Twere best that thou shouldst go. 

’Twas thou that mad'st Heart’s Happyland 
A barren waste of snow, 

And called the rose to blossom red 
Where roses should not blow.” 

Upon the threshold of my heart 
I heard one chaunting sweet, 

And flung the scarlet gates apart 
The chorister to greet, 

To kneel with raptured eyes full low 
In worship at his feet. 

44 And who art thou, and who art thou 
Whose song is sweet to me? 

Who calls the waste Heart’s Happyland 
To bud and ecstasy?” 

44 I am the one thou waitest for, 

Whose name is Memory.” 

mf 

44 Come in, come in and bar the door. 

Dear Soul of Yesterday, 

And far across Heart’s Happyland 
Together we will stray. 

It was for you, it was for you 

T <t‘'nt them all awav.” A. S. 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON EDUCA¬ 
TION AND CHARACTER 

L*)kd Rosebbby made an interesting and instructive speech 
last week in opening the new buildings of the Colchester 
Royal Grammar School. The burden of his address was 
the tendency of our modern system of education and its 
bearing on the formation of character. 44 We want men,” 
was the keynote of his address, if we are to regard hope¬ 
fully the future of our Empire. Not men who are mere 
machines, but men of character. This is a commonplace 
which should be in every sane person’s mind; but, never¬ 
theless, the warning coming from such an authoritative 
source is timely :— • 

All nations now are demanding fresh outlets for com¬ 
merce, fresh means of expansion, fresh employment for 
their people—to whatever degree they may Delong; and 
for all these purposes the best education that we can 
give is necessary to enable our nation not merely to win, 
but to hold its own in the fight. 

Undoubtedly, if we are to preserve our Empire, we must 
prepare our citizens to meet the competition of foreign 
rivals. But does our system of education in our private, 
public, national schools or universities tend towards this 
desirable result? Lord Rosebery thinks it does not, and 
in this we are entirely in agreement with him : — 

But have we hitherto been fitting our boys to occupy 
the positions open to them ? I greatly doubt it, and it 
is to you and to others who preside over such schools as 
this I would give the earnest advioe that in educating 
boys you should think not merely of the school honours 
they can get, but of the end which they have to answer 
in life. 

This timely warning should be posted up over every school 
in the country. W T hen one considers the enormous amount 
of time, energy, and brain power devoted to the study of 
the classics, to abstruse points in ancient history, and to 
mathematics compared to that which is given to the prac¬ 
tical and material side of life, there is surely ground for 
considerable misgiving. There is nothing more cruel than 
to launch a youth on the sea of life with an education 
which has only developed his imaginative qualities towards 
the enjoyment of all those things which are beyond his 
reach, and to expect him safely to combat the realities 
and hardships of the struggle to earn a living. 

What we want in England, what I think we shall 
increasingly want, is men—men in character. 

Here, again, can it be seriously maintained that our educa¬ 
tional system tends towards the building up of either 
character or individuality? School life is hardly con¬ 
ducive to this. For many years every boy and many girls, 
at a time when their characters should be formed, are sub¬ 
jected to a machine-like instruction and discipline. There 
is the same cast-iron treatment for all, quite irrespective 
of the fact that every individual possesses different charac¬ 
teristics, and that what may be good for one may be 
totally unsuitable for another. Do not our children see 
too much of school life and too little of home life at a 
time when their minds are most susceptible to the influ¬ 
ence of their surroundings? Do not many parents regard 
a school simply as an expedient for getting rid of their 
children at a troublesome age? Would not a little more 
of the home and a little less of the stereotyped discipline 
of the school do more to develop individuality and 
character, and thus check some of the evil against which 
Lord Rosebery warns us? He regards the formation of 
character as the only real check to the spread of Socialism, 
and warns us that there is a tendenev in the world 44 to 
impair and to impinge on the liberty of the individual.” 
This almost sounds like an extract from his famous 
Budget address, but the warning cannot be repeated too 
often. 

44 There is room,” Lord Rosebery went on to say, 44 for 
all the educated youth of Great Britain—room and occu¬ 
pation for all, if not at home, at any rate in the Empire.” 
Here we must confess that we do not find ourselves In 
entire agreement with the speaker. It seems to us that the 
great difficulty, which not only this but every country is 
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called upon to face at the present time, is to provide suit¬ 
able berths for those who have been educated to a standard 
far beyond the dreams of our forefathers. We admit that 
only education can give every citizen an equal chance in 
the great life struggle. When this has been done each 
individual must be left to his own resource and ability. 
But there is, and always must be, an immense amount of 
manual and menial labour to be done, and every year, as 
education increases, those who are engaged in the humbler 
walks of life will feel with increasing keenness the dull 
monotony of their lives. Their minds and their imagina¬ 
tions are yearly improved by study, thus creating within 
themselves a palace of superiority which can find no out¬ 
ward expression in their work and surroundings because 
the toll of civilisation must be paid bv the due perform¬ 
ance of the menial tasks. We believe that the spread of 
Socialism is due to this cause more than to any other. 
The large majority of the present-day dupes of Socialism 
do not understand the meaning of the term, and if they 
did they would be the first to repudiate the doctrines and 
ethics of the extremists. The term is merely a useful way 
of expressing that vague and indefinable feeling of discon¬ 
tent and unrest amongst those who feel that they are 
superior to their daily labour and to their social status. 

I think that this country reared its greatest race from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seven- 
. teenth centuries. It seems to me that the great age of 
Elizabeth has stamped itself on the nation all through and 
for generations to come. The period from the accession 
of Elizabeth to the restoration of Charles II. seems to me 
not only to have produced the greatest characters in 
English history, but one has the feeling in reading tho 
history of those times that the men all through, from the 
highest to the lowest, were of a higher quality than we 
are now. 

Here again we do not agree with the speaker. We believe 
that the men of the present day are every whit as good as 
U 1030 of any other age in history, but there iB less oppor¬ 
tunity for them to display those qualities of enterprise 
and individuality which Lord Rosebery claims reached 
their zenith in the epoch from Elizabeth to Charles II. 
The discovery of the New World was an irresistible attrac¬ 
tion to the adventurers of all nations. The choicest 
quarters of the globe were calling for occupation and 
mastership. What more inspiring call could come to the 
young men of any age? Were a new world to be found 
to-morrow this country would produce just as many 
Drakes, Frobishers, and Raleighs as it did in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The men of all ages 
vary but little. Empires come and Empires go, but in 
the individual you find the same virtues and the same vices. 
To-day our energies must be turned to more peaceful, if less 
attractive, pursuits than in the sixteenth century. The 
sword must be sheathed, but the plough remains. There are 
vast lands calling for settlers in all portions of our Empire. 
Lord Rosebery has performed a timely service in again 
pointing out this fact. Let us educate our sons in the 
paths of future utility. Let us train their minds in such 
a wav that they will still feel the exhilarating “ call of the 
wild ” just as it was felt by the Elizabethans, and so that 
they may hasten to open up those vast unexploited fields 
where there is still room for enterprise and individuality. 
This is a nobler ideal than “ hanging round ** the Mother¬ 
land and dragging out a miserable existence amongst 
labour exchanges and the workhouse, imbibing the decrepit 
doctrines of Socialism or Communism. 


A VETERAN RESERVE 

It was our privilege lately to be present on an occasion 
not onlv interesting, but pregnant with developments of 
far-reaching importance. We refer to the parade of the 
Veteran Reserve of the County of Surrey on the Horse 
Quards Parade. Nothing which has appeared in the 
Press has depicted in too glowdng colours the actuality or 
the promise which made themselves manifest. A single 
county, the pioneer of the movement, paraded some 1,400 
men, whose bearing won the genuine admiration of alike 


military and civilian, critics. The men represented a purely 
voluntary increment of military strength. They had retired 
from the military sphere, and, but ior the efforts of the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Territorial Association of Surrey, 
would have been held, in a military sense, to have become 
practically non-existent. There was no glamour of para¬ 
phernalia. Each man came to the muster in his ordinary 
clothes, and without equipment of any kind. They had 
entered their names on the register as being ready, if their 
country wanted them, to come forward in any moment of 
need to place their acquired knowledge and skill at the 
service of the Government wherever and whenever they 
might be required for Home defence. 

Such was the basis of the movement in Surrey. The 
War Office, in a memorandum, has detailed useful but 
uninspiring duties—subject to revision, it is to be hoped— 
to the force, which it is hoped will be gradually built up 
by the efforts of the various County Associations through¬ 
out the kingdom. The total number enrolled in Surrey on 
the veteran register approaches 2,500, and therefore the 
number mustered on the Horse Guards Parade at the 
recent review was merely representative. Since the review, 
to our knowledge, many veterans are making inquiries 
with a view to registering themselves in the force. 
Observing what has been accomplished in one county, it 
is easy to gauge the significance of the movement when in 
operation throughout the country. 

We are not blind to certain difficulties which will require 
careful handling by the authorities if the embryo force is 
to arrive at the greatest perfection of usefulness. For 
instance, the men who are registering themselves belong 
to two categories. Some are old soldiers who have seen 
service in the field, and some are ex-Volunteers who have 
not had that experience. These two categories are not 
on precisely the same footing as to the method in which 
they can be dealt with. The old soldier will probably look 
for a regular officer to be in command oyer him, and 
might not as readily conform himself to acting under the 
orders of a Territorial officer as the ex- Volunteer would 
do. The question will probably arise whether veterans 
are to be attached to existing battalions of Territorials 
indiscriminately or whether they might be attached as 
separate companies under the command of officers thought 
to be specially suitable to be detailed for that duty. 

Again, an undoubted element of efficiency and useful¬ 
ness would be added if opportunities for rifle practice 
could be at least open to members of the organisation. 
As regards rifles, in this connection a suggestion has been 
put forward that a few amongst several men would be suf¬ 
ficient, and that these rifles might be stored and kept 
serviceable in the municipal offices belonging to each dis¬ 
trict at a very little cost. In the opinion of many such 
would be preferable as well as more economical a course 
than placing rifles in the hands and in the care of individual 
members. The question of uniform is one which must, in 
order to meet the requirements of international "warfare, 
he faced without delay. There seems no reason why slouch 
hats should not be served out. If this were done, a much 
smarter appearance would be presented than was observed 
on the Horse Guards Parade, when the diversity of head- 
gear w T as somewhat incongruous. In addition, an armlet, 
a bandolier, and a belt for extra ammunition would, if 
recognised by the regulations, satisfy the conditions of 
the Hague Convention. We cordially concur in the main 
outlines laid down by tho Spectator , whose accomplished 
editor, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, has done so much to foster 
and bring the movement to fruition in Surrey. No regu¬ 
lations must be made which would impinge on the abso¬ 
lutely Volunteer basis of the movement, and no onerous 
obligations must be placed on men whose patriotism has 
led them to notify the State that in time of emergency 
they are ready to place their services at the disposal of 
their country. The proposal which has been initiated in 
Surrey to substitute for a central parade, such as that 
at the Horse Guards, many local parades on the same 
day, appears to us to be a valuable one, embodying, as 
it would, an experimental mobilisation. 
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MAETERLINCK AND HIS ART 

The wnter who deliberately chooses as his sphere of labour 
the intangible realities of the human mind, rather than 
the visible and more easily appreciable happenings of life 
in its outward manifestations, assigns himself to a task— 
a difficult task, for the adequate performance of which 
a special quality of aptness and judgment is neces- 
has no definite story of certain men and 
women to relate, except in so far as they may illua 
irate and emphasise a pattern of thought which rests ever 
before his inner vision—that pattern which he constantly 
strives to reproduce in a net woven of faultless words; 
therefore his temptations in the way of digressions are 
numerous and fascinating, and by precisely the degree in 
which he understands how to yield to them, and when to 
• resist them, his art is to the trained reader lovely and 
lovable—conditionally, that is, to his possession of the 
divine gift. 

In this almost unconscious management of the art of 
digression, of judicious wanderings and retumings 
(strenuously and too consciously employed, it deteriorates 
to artifice), Maurice Maeterlinck is one of the few living 
masters. The reader is in the position of one who is taken 
for some pleasant journey along a sunny road, from which 
branch many winding paths among the meadows, many 
dreamy bye-lanes sprinkled with flowers. Here and there 
he rambles, escorted by the optimist who is his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, never hesitating to pluck a posy, 
to pause for a long glance down some deep, delightful 
vista suddenly opened, or to drink at the musical invita¬ 
tion of some quiet 6tream. To the author, the mystery and 
magic of this journey along the road of life are never 
absent. Where leads the road through sun and rain, 
through dust and heat, through frost and snow? What 
mean these crimson blooms of joy, these pale blossoms of 
sorrow, by the wayside ? 44 Quel mystere avons-nous laisse 

derriere nous? Dans quel mystere entrerons-nous au bout 
de ce voyage d’un jour?” These are problems which he is 
ever propounding and endeavouring to fathom, this 
“ untiring harvester in the fields of theory.” Philosopher, 
in the strict sense, Maeterlinck is not; neither is he purely 
a poet, but he partakes inimitably of the qualities of both. 
The austerity of the philosopher is suffused and warmed 
by the inspiration and insight of the poet; the dangerous 
enthusiasms and fervent fantasies of the poet uncontrolled 
are held in leash, formulated, and rendered virile by the 
stem spirit of the insatiable enquirer. From the mingling 
of these antagonistic attributes arises that fine serenity, 
that tranquil dignity, that smiling challenge to life, which 
from beginning to end inform the work of this gentle 
psycho-logician. 

In drawing such analogies, we refer more especially to 
the series of essays which have one by one, with cumula¬ 
tive effect, placed Maeterlinck securely high in the esti¬ 
mation of European critics, and which also have reached 
a wider public, probably, than his dramatic writings. 
M. Gerard Harry, in his recent lucid study of our author, 
touches cleverly upon a possible reason for the appeal— 
the surprisingly extensive appeal, we might remark—which 
so introspective a mind has made to circles outside the 
elect. 44 Chez cet ascete de la pensee,” he says, 44 il y a 
un solide et tres-moderne athlete; chez ce mystique ingenu, 
un savant applique et lucide; chez cet explorateur des 
catacombes de Tame, chez cet amant des enigmes supra- 
terrestres, un observateur aigii et l’interprete le plus precis 
—s’il veut—de l’humanite presente et visible.” The 
statement might be verified and exemplified in a hundred 


instances by quotation. Take the beautiful analysis of 
love, as between man and woman, in 44 The Treasure of the 
Humble.” 44 When Fate sends forth the woman it has 
chosen for us—sends her forth from the fastnesses of the 
great spiritual cities in which we, all unconsciously, dwell, 
and she awaits us at the crossing of the road we have to 
traverse when the hour is come—we are warned at the first 
glance. . . . The woman never forgets the path that leads 
to the centre of her being; and no matter whether I find 
her in opulence or in poverty, in ignorance or in fulness 
of knowledge, in shame or in glory, do I but whisper one 
word that has truly come forth from the virgin depths of 
my soul, she will retrace her footsteps along the mysterious 
paths that she has never forgotten, and without a moment’s 
hesitation will she bring* back to me, from out her inex¬ 
haustible stores of love, a word, a look, a gesture that 
shall be no less pure than my own. It is as though her 
80 ul were ever within call.” Or, from the same volume, a 
sentence taken at random: 44 Though you have but a little 
room, do you fancy that God is not there, too, and that 
it is impossible to live therein a life that shall be some¬ 
what lofty?” And from that memorable book, 44 La Vie 
des Abeilles,” readers will recall many a passage of haunt¬ 
ing beauty. If, as has been cleverly said, language is 
fossil poetry, by such exposition it is brought to a new 
and vivid life. 

To most of his English friends came a curious feeling of 
incongruity when they heard, twelve months ago, that 
Maeterlinck was engaged upon a translation of 44 Mac¬ 
beth,” in order that the play should be produced on a 
grand scale at the Abbey of 8t. Wandrille, his home on the 
bank of the Seine. Bearing in mind his own plays, it was 
inevitably questioned whether the peculiar and character¬ 
istic delicacy with which everything he writes is informed 
was suitable for a rendering of that immortal tragedy suffi¬ 
ciently austere and poignant to give it life. As far as the 
present writer is aware, the translation has not yet become 
known in this country; but it is to be hoped that, even 
though achieved for a single occasion, it will eventually 
be published here, for Shakespeare goeB hardly into the 
amenities of French, and it would prove highly interest¬ 
ing matter for the schoolmen. It is difficult to imagine 
that bluff demand of Lady Macbeth— 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you drest yourself? 

in another language ; or, again, the phrases— 

What thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win? 

might easily lead to complications. Does M. Maeterlinck 
interpolate, as did Garrick, a speech or two for Macbeth— 

44 the sort of thing,” as Professor Raleigh remarks pun- 
gently, 44 that makes every lover of Shakespeare willing, so 
far as the great tragedies are concerned, to forswear the 
theatre altogether ”? Probably he is too true an artist, and 
imbued with too sympathetic a feeling for English litera¬ 
ture, to commit such a sin. 

Maeterlinck resolutely refuses to pen a single paragraph 
or sentence that shall appeal merely to the appetite of the 
clamorous crowd. He stands aloof, seeking, as it might 
be, to accomplish with words the miracles of some ancient 
magician. With a kind of spiritual alchemy he transmutes 
these little combinations of printed letters into symbols 
and crystalline thoughts that glow and glimmer as with 
internal fires, evolving, as he does so, from the most 
commonplace occurrences of life, dreams and visions that 
cast a spell of poesy over every page. The obvious danger 
of this method of writing is that it may so readily become 
44 precious,” fastidious to an annoying extent; the un¬ 
skilled author who attempts to soar in this way can easily 
affront good taste and drop to bathos. Very rarely, 
however, does M. Maeterlinck show any sign of this failing. 
There are indications of it in one or two of his plays—in 
44 Alladine and Palomides,” for example, when Palomides 
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says to Alladine: “ Do not close your eyes when 1 kiss 
you. ... I want to look into your heart and see my 
kisses quivering there, and the dew that steals up from 
your soul.” Even here the book may be rightly defined 
as more poem than play—a subject for the study rather 
than for presentation in the publicity of a theatre; taken 
thus, it retains its power. 

What is the use, the efficacy, the ultimate good, of such 
work as Maeterlinck gives us? This question—pertinent 
enough from his point of view—is sometimes asked by the 
practical man whose ears are either not trained to hear, 
or incapable of hearing, the undertones and subtle har¬ 
monies which surround him. He understands the utility 
of the great scientist—from such work he can perceive 
manifest gain in discoveries, inventions, appliances for the 
amelioration of human suffering, additions to the general 
sum of human happiness and welfare. He can appreciate 
the utility of the explorer—from this he sees new countries 
grow, new civilisations extend, new industries form, new 
rivalries come into being. But from exponents of ideals, 
masters of the written word, he discerns no particular 
result, save that they may serve to charm away an idle 
hour. To argue with such a man, worthy fellow though 
he may be, is disheartening and usually unprofitable; it 
is as though one should endeavour to explain to an 
unmusical person the mysteries of Bach’s giant fugue, or 
the consummate beauty of Chopin’s nocturnes. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, he may be brought to realise that there 
are experiences of the soul in quiet hours which transcend 
the joys of physical action or the pleasures of the money 
market. “ The ground of a man’s joy,” said R. L. Steven¬ 
son, ” is often hard to hit . . . the man’s true life, 

for which he consents to live, may lie altogether in the 
field ot fancy ”—a statement absolutely and perfectly 
accurate. “ It is in the mind that the elements and con¬ 
ditions of truth and beauty, elsewhere dispersed and sown 
abroad, are brought together and blended into harmony.” 
Truly, again, does Professor Caird remark, in his notable 
essay on Goethe, that “ poetic truth does not lie on the 
surface any more than scientific truth ; the poet ignores 
or endeavours to get beyond the external mechanism of the 
world. The poet, like the philosopher, is in search of a 
deeper truth in things than that which is the object of 
science.” The difficulty, of course, is to expound this to 
those who live in a different world and speak a different 
tongue. 

While insisting thus on the intellectual vision, Maeter¬ 
linck is yet no ascetic. The ascetic may be roughly defined 
as one who beholds beautiful shapes, but misses wilfully 
the warm colours. To such an emaciated mental condition 
Maeterlinck has no kinship. It is the inherent loveliness 
and wonder of life which he expresses and emphasises ; to 
him “ not a single day is trivial—all that happens to us is 
divinely great.” In one inspiring passage from an essay 
which is perhaps his finest he elucidates this point with a 
delicacy that is quite enchanting. “ Our lives,” he writes, 
u must be spent seeking our God, for God hides; but His 
artifices, once they be known, seem so simple and smiling 1 
Prom that moment the merest nothing reveals His pres¬ 
ence, and the greatness of our lives depends on so little. 
Even thus may the verse of a poet, in the midst of the 
humble incidents of ordinary days, suddenly reveal to us 
something that is stupendous. No solemn word has been 
pronounced, and yet . . . why does a vast night, 

starred with angels, extend over the smile of a child, and 
why, around a yes or n6, murmured by a soul that sings 
and busies itself with other matters, do we suddenly hold 
our breath for *n instant and say to ourselves, ‘ Here is the 
house of God, and this is one of the approaches to 
"Heaven ’ ? ” 

Such a message, penetrated and infused with the very 
spirit of poetry, was worth the writing, and it is by these 
subtle, wonderful essays, filled with spiritual insight and 
luminous with thought, that the great Belgian author will 
he chiefly remembered in days to come. Meanwhile, his 
public is on the increase, and that recognition may be our 
cheerful conclusion—since not often does there come 
earthly recognition to one who writes ever with his eyes 
fixed on starry ideals. 
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FOX AND HOLLAND HOUSE 

The links which in this country bind history for all time 
to certain definite places are nowhere in evidence to so 
great an extent as in and round London, and the mere 
mention of a well-known spot is often sufficient to conjure 
up memories of names which have played a conspicuous 
part in the social or political world of long ago. West¬ 
minster, St. Paul’s, Smithfield, the Adelphi—in its own 
way each has its retinue of fame; but probably no private 
residence has known a more brilliant career, both social 
and political, than Holland House, Kensington. Dating 
from 1607, it became notable about the year 1624, when 
the first Earl of Holland added its wings and arcades, 
and employed the best artists he could find to decorate 
its interior. 

Of all the famous names—and they are many—which 
are associated with “ Holland House,” part of the beau¬ 
tiful grounds of which will, it is rumoured, cease to 
display glades of green shade and vivid flowers amid 
the city’s expanse of grey, that of Charles James 
Fox is perhaps the most memorable to Englishmen. 
His renown eclipsed that of his father and grand¬ 
father. Sir Stephen Fox, the father of the first Baron 
Holland, had a large share in the founding of Chelsea 
Hospital—now a national institution—and was ever a 
philanthropist of no mean order. His son Henry, the 
first of the family to own Holland House, was Paymaster 
of the Forces, some time Secretary for War, and in general 
a strenuous politician whose notoriety was occasionally 
not altogether pleasant. To the grandson, however, was 
left the distinction of being mentioned by future genera¬ 
tions of Englishmen as merely “ Fox ”—perhaps the 
highest compliment that can be paid to a man’s memory. 
So intimately was his name bound up with affairs of State, 
that a complete account of his life and its influences would 
comprise a great part of the history of the country during 
his time and for many years after. 

Charles James Fox was born on January 24, 1749, but 
not at Holland House, although during most of his early 
life that mansion was his home. It was at a house in 
Conduit Street that he first saw the light, and his infancy 
seems to have been surrounded by influences that would 
have utterly spoiled most children. His father was 
perhaps over-proud of him. Writing to Lady Caroline, his 
wife, in January, 1756 (when Charles was seven years 
old), he says: “ I got to Holland House at seven, found 
all the boys very well; but, to say the truth, took more 
notice of Charles. I never saw him better or more merry.” 
“ Very pert and very argumentative,” the boy is again 
described in another letter. Princess Liechtenstein, in 
her volume on the associations of the magnificent resi¬ 
dence, recounts the story, which has been told and written 
many times, but will bear re-telling as throwing an 
interesting side-light on the sense of honour inculcated 
by Lord Holland. A wall in the grounds had been con¬ 
demned as unsafe, and the promise had been made to 
the boy that he should witness its downfall. By chance, 
however, he was not present at the exciting moment, so 
his father actually caused the wall to be rebuilt, in order 
that Charles might see it demolished, and that the promise 
might be kept. Other anecdotes, from varied sources, 
show the same dangerous indulgence at the expense of 
judgment. He desired to break up a watch, one day. 
“ Well,” said Lord Holland, “ if you must, I suppose you 
must! ” And on another occasion, w r hen Charles burnt 
an important despatch, his father is said to have simply 
prepared a fresh copy, without uttering a word of reproof. 

Yet, in spite of treatment calculated to ruin any ordinary 
youngster, the boy grew up to make himself endeared to 
thousands by his fine personal qualities. “ He possessed 
in the highest degree,” writes Lord Lytton, “ the tempera- 
m*ent of the orator; in the union of natural passion with 
scholastic reasoning he excelled all who have dignified the 
English senate. Never did chief of a party inspire more 
enthusiasm among his followers, never was political sym¬ 
pathy more strengthened by personal affection.” 

It was at Holland House that Fox acted Hastings in 
“Jane Shore”—a play in which Lady Sarah Lennox and 
Lady Susan Strangways took the parts of the women. At 
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that time he was about thirteen years of age, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds perpetuated his appearance at this period 
in a famous picture—although the boy, in a blue coat, 
holding a paper in his hand, looks much older than his 
actual age. 

Fox’s school education began at Wandsworth—then, of 
course, a detached suburb—the seminary which he 
attended being kept by a Frenchman named Pampellonne; 
afterwards Eton claimed him, and his health at that time 
appears to have caused his parents some anxiety. “ When¬ 
ever you think London or Holland House better for 
Charles than Eton,” writes his father to Lady Caroline, 
“ be assured I shall like it. There is no comparison to 
be made between health and learning; besides that, I am 
sure enough for him of the latter. I wish to God I were 
so of the former.” This worry, however, passed off, and 
the young man begins to show some signs of his future 
greatness. Lord Holland wrote from Paris in 1764, “ My 
son Charles really deserves all that can be said of his 
parts, as I will convince you when I see you at Holland 
House. But he has what I value much more—good sense, 
good nature, and as many good and amiable qualities as 
ever met in anyone’s composition.” 

Oxford followed Eton, and then, after a visit to Paris 
in 1765, Fox went at his own request to Oxford again 
for a final year. A curious incident occurred during this 
stay. One of his greatest friends at the University was 
Dickson (afterwards Bishop of Down). The two used to 
forage the booksellers’ shops together, and read together 
the early dramatic poets. Wishing to got to London, and 
both being by some mischance absolutely out of funds, the 
two chums decided to walk the whole distance from Oxford 
to Holland House—nearly sixty miles—“ without any 
expense of conveyance, lodging, or board.” Not very far 
from Henley Fox pulled up at a country alehouse for a 
modest meal of bread and cheese, for the day was hot, and 
he was tired; but to pay for this refreshment he was 
obliged to leave his gold watch as security with the land¬ 
lord. On reaching Holland House, he said immediately 
to his father, “ You must send half a guinea or a guinea, 
without loss of time, to the alehouse-keeper at Nettlebed, 
to redeem the gold watch you gave me some years ago, 
which I left in pawn there for a pot of porter.” The walk 
would be quite an exploit for an athlete, to say nothing 
of a student, but it was successfully performed. 

Fox left Oxford in the spring of 1766, and his residence 
at Holland House for some succeeding time seems to have 
been rather spasmodic. Travel and amusement, the study 
of languages and theatricals (of both of which he was 
extremely fond), occupied his time until 1768; but in that 
year life began seriously for him. On May 10, at the 
age of nineteen, he was returned to Parliament as Member 
for Midhurst. His appearance so struck a reporter of 
debates in the gallery, that, in spite of the rule that no 
paper for notes or sketches was permitted within the 
House for strangers, the man tore a scrap from his shirt 
and rapidly outlined a portrait, which, we believe, is still 
preserved. From this time onward he took his place in 
public affairs, and the manner in which his name is 
inseparably interwoven with that of William Pitt is 
familiar to every student of English history. For some 
years of his later life Fox lived in Surrey, at St. Ann’s 
Hill. 

Shortly before he died, one of his biographers relates, 
he visited Holland House, scrutinising each familiar spot, 
walking through the grounds “ as if he wished to carry 
through the gates of death the impressions engraved on 
his soul during his childhood.” He passed away at 
Chiswick, on September 13, 1806; so, curiously enough, 
Holland House, the home of his family, saw neither his 
birth nor his death. 

With the fortunes of Holland House other great nanfes 
have been especially connected. Cromwell resided there 
for a few months, Penn lived there a while, Addison died 
there; but Charles James Fox, a man who lived life to 
the full whether at work or play, will always be the 
principal guest at its feast of momories. 


REVIEWS 

THE ARGUMENT FOR BEAUTY 

« 

The Ascending Effort. By Georgs Bourne. (Constable. 
48. 6d. net.) 

If all the discussions and discordances between philo¬ 
sophers and poets, between materialists and idealists, could 
by some chance be happily settled and harmonised, para¬ 
doxically enough it seems that we should be less happy. 
Imagination—that delightful fairy of our leisure momenta 
—would have little left to brood upon, and her dreams 
would lose their lustre; the uttermost recesses of thei 
idealist’s universe would have been discovered and ex¬ 
plored ; faith would wane, hope would become atrophied* 
and half the machinery of criticism would cease to revolve. 
Great welfare to the world is bound up in the essays on 
pragmatism and kindred themes that are published so 
frequently in these argumentative days; abstruse and 
unstimulating as they may appear to the ordinary man* 
they have a distinct, if indirect, influence on his well¬ 
being, and are lucid and inciting to those who by training 
are prepared to read them. 

Closely allied to this class of literature is Mr. Bourne’a 
new volume, and we may say at once that it is a remark¬ 
able book, one to be studied slowly and with care; for 
although the author belongs to that rare group of idealists 
who can clothe their credo in clear and charming language, 
he has packed every page with thoughts that tempt the 
mind to digress on its own account down various pleasant 
and profitable byways. Because of this, and not through 
any fault of expression, he is at times slightly difficult to 
follow. 

“ Art and Beauty in their relation to Life ” would seem 
to be the brief text upon which Mr. Bourne so absorbingly 
discourses ; but so immense a subject, with its intricate, 
innumerable ramifications, has to be narrowed down, since 
no one man in a single book can hope to treat the lesthetic 
outlook capably. He therefore takes one line of thought 
and works it out cleverly and logically to its conclusion: 
Is art a form of energy able to set up fresh energies in our 
physical being? The first thing to do, obviously, is to 
define that mis handled word “ art,” and here comes in 
much excellent matter. In differentiating the completed 
product—the picture, the poem, the statue—from the 
attribute itself, we have the nice discriminations of a clear 
thinker. “ Pictures and all works of art,” he says, “ no 
doubt possess a measure of life; they are batteries 
cunningly charged with a sort of human electricity very 
potent to move us; nevertheless, the life in them is cut off 
from its source, and the source is what we need to examine. 
The finished picture can do no more than repeat its one 
message.” 

At the outset the author demonstrates how the striving 
for self-expression—the personality—of an individual or a 
race brings impressions which tend to become repeated, 
and thus in the end form Taste—the prime mover, as it 
were, of the “ ascending effort ” : — 

As the roots of a strong plant fill out a flower-pot or 
force their way into the crevices of a wall, the human 
vitality takes advantage of every opening afforded for its 
expansion, accommodating itself to the strangest condi¬ 
tions and accepting the most contorted growths, so long 
as there is room to grow. Yet this is but the least of the 
wonder. Since nature provides so few opportunities, we 
set ourselves to making more; we do unnecessary things, 
and exceed all the requirements of our environment in our 
eagerness to be more completely alive. Merely to meet 
circumstance with an adaptation that will serve contents 
none of us. It is misery to suffer such restriction. The 
longing for change, the tnnni of the rich, the “divine 
• discontent” of the poor, the depression and gloomy 
spirits of the successful business man, all tell the same 
tale of vitality chafing under repressioji. And if we prow 
roses, or stitch samplers, or play at cards, or collect first 
editions ; if we seek the exhilaration of mountain-climb¬ 
ing or the sensation of speed in a motor-car, or stimulate 
our emotions at the opera, or steep our spirits in the 
peace that broods over the summer landscape, or make 
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acquaintance with the dead through their memoirs, or 
go about to reform the living, or to study the spectrum 
of a star, it is not because environment necessitates our 
doing these things as a condition of existence, but because 
we have faculties to spare which find outlet in exercises 
of the kind. 

from this point the progression of the argument is very 
fine, and the reader is able to perceive how curiously the 
argument of a convinced idealist may lean toward a 
benignant practicality—-we might almost risk a contradic¬ 
tion in terms and call it a form of spiritual materialism. 

Art exists for the sake of taste and its retinue of 
desires ) taste feeds on the arts, but is above them all j 
taste, therefore, guiding inevitably our selection, laying its 
gentle pressure of fingers on our responsive senses, can 
so modify our surroundings as to transfigure, in process 
of time, a whole country or a whole nation. Thus we 
arrive at the urgency of beauty; the correctness of a build¬ 
ing, the shape of a tree glimpsed unexpectedly in the city, 
the thousand possible pleasant sensations miscalled trivial 
—“ could the world onlv realise how much these things 
mean, soothing the nerves, if not actually prolonging the 
life they sweeten, tfiere would be no public authority but 
would be as careful of sense-comfort as of sanitation, and 
would have its expert advisers on the subject, so that 
street and high road might shed on us the benefits of beauty 
as we pass. A really prudent people would be greedy of 
beauty.’ We fear, though, that the day for such artistic 
town councillors as this implies is yet far off. 

Naturally, large portions of a work such as this are 
tinged with psychology; the psychology of ideas is one of 
the author’s most interesting studies. In a wonderfully 
attractive manner he treats of the interlacing and over¬ 
lapping of ideas in the complex patterns and processes of 
the human mind. By reiteration, he indicates, many 
actions have become automatic with us which at first could 
only be performed by taking definite thought—this is by 
way of illustrating the growth of idea-power; our brains 
and muscles respond of themselves to the stimulus of cir¬ 
cumstance whenever some trifling every-day action has to 
be done, and when the response fails we are surprised and 
uneasy. A sound, again, that we cannot understand 
worries us—we cannot refer it back to the records filed by 
memory, and we have to ascertain its cause at once. The 
temptation is strong to quote lengthily from page after 
page of this fascinating book, but space forbids. 

In stating that the word “ conscience ” must, when a man 
of science uses it, stand for something very similar to the 
organic taste, we think that Mr. Bourne betrays a slight 
confusion of ideas. Taste has nothing whatever to do with 
questions of right or wrong, while conscience has little 
enough to do with beauty, and, in spite of the various 
analogies adduced in proof of thg comparison, we feel that 
here the author has strained his point. This is the only 
fault we have to find in a book which has given us a great 
deal of pleasure, not only from the alluring nature of its 
theme and the distinction of its reasoning, but from the 
fine feeling which it shows for the niceties of the English 
language. It is the work of a dreamer who neither 
degenerates into a mystic nor betrays his faith by a com¬ 
promise with materialism. In the phrase of Amiel, it is 
the task, lovingly undertaken, of a “ spiritual philosopher,” 
and of one who possesses that saving grace which so many 
philosophers seem to lack—sense of humour. Hi9 next 
book, if he is inspired to give us another, will be awaited 
with high anticipation. 

•*■ ~ - - T ■ - 

FICTION 

THE WRONG 8IDE OF THE MOON. 

Marqvess Splendid. By Annie O. Tibbits. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.) 

What Meredith and Roosevelt have stated almost in a 
Bingle phrase, Miss Tibbits may be said to have discovered, 
with subtle elaboration, in the form of a novel. Marquess 
Splendid is a young man to whom Fate has apportioned the 
severest test that human nature is called upon to endure. 


In speaking thus, it is as well to make plain that no refer¬ 
ence whatsoever is made to blind impulse which ranks 
with brute passions. The test alluded to is the test of 
great w’ealth, and not of this alone, but of high rank and 
honourable estate. Unlike the test of poverty, which may 
be held to be the common form of trial, wealth is the 
inherent source of discovery of man’s wisdom and foolish¬ 
ness of his real strength and real weakness. For the 
poor man is a stranger to those complex forms of tempta¬ 
tion which endanger the rich man. Thus, character of the 
ordinary type is essentially unconscious in formation, in 
that it is arbitrarily developed. Man, in a common sense, 
never can be wholly free, because, in a common sense, he 
can never be wholly delivered from the arbitrary basis of 
life-—that of earning his bread—which is his common 
inheritance. It is wealth, therefore, and, in this light, 
thrift and independence of character, which gives him real 
freedom, since, in gaining it, he emerges from his arbitrary 
thraldom. But this is not to say that because he obtains 
wealth he likewise obtains his freedom. He, though he 
be as rich as Croesus, may still be a slave, if not to com¬ 
mon desire, at least to uncommon desire. Riches bring 
freedom, in that they bring independence, but it is also 
true that riches require the handling of a wise man, and 
not of a fool. Thus, for a man to be wholly free, he must 
not only be independent, as far as freedom from all kind 
of labour is concerned, but he must be wise into the 
bargain. Otherwise—to quote the words of Meredith—he 
will find himself “ on the wrong side of the moon.” His 
score will be nothing but “ regrets, dead dreams, burnt 
passions, bald illusions, and the like, the like: sunless, 
waterless, without a flower.” 

This is the grand fact which Miss Tibbits has selected 
for the ground-work of her story, and she manages to 
tell us in forcible style, together with a delicate sense of 
penetration, how the young Marquess of Glenavon comes 
nigh to reaping such a harvest of Dead Sea fruit. Her 
theme, of course, is by no means new or original, yet it 
is nevertheless re-discovered and exposed with a freshness 
of perception and treatment that stamps it as a work 
worthy of special notice. There is, for instance, a tem¬ 
perate limit to its appalling forms of imbecilities and 
abandonments—at least, where the young Marquess and his 
friend, Major Windross, are concerned—which speaks for 
a great, because natural and broad, consciousness of life. 
This broad ground of consciousness only needed greater, 
and by this we mean virile, powers of delineation to raise 
the work to a height of complete distinction. But genius 
is never to be found apart from the hard rules of logic, 
and this, without question, is the reason why women 
invariably fail in their attempts to pass the vestibule of 
proper classics. Their mental calibre is constitutionally 
deficient. Man alone possesses the powers to scale the 
grand heights of Parnassus. Nevertheless, woman, by the 
supremacy of her sympathies—that is to say, by her crown¬ 
ing sense of love—has been no mean follower in the steps 
of her lord and master. Criticism, whether favourable or 
otherwise, should never stray from the path of justice, so 
it must be clearly understood, in the dispensation of our 
praise to the writer of this novel, where the line of such 
praise finishes. Thus, whilst Miss Tibbitg may be said to 
possess logical sympathy, she cannot, as a matter of 
course, be said to possess logical skill. The weak side of 
the Marquess of Glenavon, for instance, is depicted with 
rare power, because the artist is possessed of a sympathetic 
understanding. Hence,* we get a brilliant spectacle of 
what Meredith has termed “ the wrong side of the moon,” 
but this is about all we do get. Our commendation ends 
here. It is the other or right side of the moon—that is to 
say, the secret of the Marquess’s powers of resistance— 
which needed a similar power of reflection. With the true 
nature of life exposed with the same forcible sympathy as 
the false nature of life, we should, indeed, have been 
treated to a rare glimpse of the human soul. As it is, in 
our judgment of the splendid profligate, we can only con¬ 
clude, to borrow the terms of Roosevelt, that the Mar¬ 
quess was fortunate in his weakness rather than great in 
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strength by the survival of the terrible ordeal which he 
was called upon to undergo. 

If this is what the story is intended to prove, there can 
be no doubt about its great value and success. But if 
Miss Tibbits wishes us to believe in the Marquess’s great¬ 
ness, as well as splendour of character, then we will be 
silent, because silence would be our wisest course. 


The Royal American*. By Mary Hallock Foots. (Con¬ 
stable and Co. 6s.) 

A charming book, opening in 1756, at the time of the 
war in Canada, when Montcalm opened his trenches on 
a little log-walled fort called Fort Ontario, and there was 
born a little daughter to Lieutenant Yelverton amid the 
surroundings and the stress of war. Motherless in a few 
hours, the babe, thanks to an old Scotch nurse, Joanna, 
was, after many perils, placed in the care of Dominie 
Deys, a Calvinist minister at a Dutch Palatine village on 
the Wallkill, near the Hudson river. 

Five long years go by before little Catherine Honoree 
sees her father, who has meantime been a prisoner of 
war, and has left his old regiment for the 60th Royal 
Americans, from whence comes the title of the book. In 
the words of her father, little Honoree “ was born in the 
American wilderness, captured by the French, saved by 
a Frenchman (God bless him!), suckled by a savage, and 
aided and harried by the Dutch.” 

The Dominie is a sterling old man, and in the book 
we have pictures of many other characters of a period 
when life in those parts was somewhat rough and the 
surroundings were wild. A Quaker family with strong- 
drawn characters of men, women, and children, all woven 
into the life’s history of the heroine, fill up part of the 
story, and the Dominie’s witness as to the Quakers is 
that he would take a Quaker’s word even in a horse deal. 

Captain Yelverton, in the midst of his soldiering, does 
an heroic act in adopting a young girl who had been in 
Indian captivity and who had forgotten her own language 
with the exception of one line of a little French song: 
“ C'eta it un vigneron." Much trouble, however, is caused 
by this adopted daughter, who never forgets the sur¬ 
roundings of her childhood. 

A visit to Albany to her godmother, Mrs. Schuyler, 
introduces our heroine to another phase of American 
Dutch life, followed later on by a visit to England ; but 
Catherine, as our heroine is now called, chooses her 
country, and returns to America; while her father falls, 
by the way, in love with a young Quakeress in a very 
hasty and unconventional manner. Of lovers 1 troubles 
(what would love be without them?) there are plenty, but 
we think enough has been said to give an idea that the 
volume before us is well worth reading as a picture of 
life at a time full of interest and not very much in 
evidence in modern works. The book ends with the 
commencement of the War of Independence, in which the 
Captain again figures as a prisoner. There are several 
interesting pictures in this year’s Academy illustrating 
events of the period dealt with in “The Royal Americans,” 
although a little later in date to that of the book. 


The Prince of thi* Warid. By Jobkph Hocking. (Ward 
Lock, and Co. 3a. 6d.) 

From the fact that “The Prince of this World” is the 
eighteenth novel by Mr. Hocking, it is safe to assume he 
has a public, if not a literary one—a public possessed of a 
Nonconformist conscience, with a taste for hearing the 
“ hollow shams of Society ” rebuked. Mr, Hocking 
certainly has the moral earnestness, if not the racy 
vocabulary, of earlier Nonconformists like Prynne, who 
lifted up his voice against cards as the devil’s hymn-book, 
and the playhouse as the devil’s own chapel; and there 
is a certain exaggeration in his attitude towards bridge, 
and Monte Carlo, and the pleasures of Societv which is 


perhaps due to lack of experience. The plot is of the 
simplest. Marcus Pendennia is a serious young Cornish, 
squire, who, as is the custom in the village, attends church 
on Sunday morning and chapel in the evening. He feels, 
a mission towards Esther Stormont, the daughter of an 
old friend of nis father. Esther’s “ life is pure, though she. 
lived in that region where the Prince of this World 
reigned ”—in other words, she is a butterfly of Society, 
with a taste for bridge and gambling, “ a selfish, pleasure¬ 
seeking human animal,” as she describes herself. Marcua 
preaches against the artificiality of her life, and the “ vapid 
chit-chat of Society,” and finds her a ready convert. 8he 
sees in Marcus a strong man, very different from the men 
she has been in the habit of meeting, and it is not long 
before the Prince of this World is finally routed in the 
chapel of Pendennis, and the “ morning of her life had 
come, the newer, nobler life had begun.” The apprentice¬ 
ship of his many novels might have taught Mr. Hocking 
not to fill up his book with such trivialities as the follow¬ 
ing conversation. 

“ ‘ Good morning, Mrs. Bassett! I see the trap is at the 
door.* # 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Marcus! I hope you will enjoy 
your visit to London.’ 

‘“Thank vou, Mrs. Bassett.’ And Marcus went into 
the old porch, outside of which a man with a dog cart 
waited. 

“ ‘ Got the traps on, Aaron? ’ 

“‘Yes, sur”’ 


For the Sou! of a Witch. By J. W. Brodie Innks. 

(Rebman. 6s.) 

This is a new genre of historical novel. “The leading 
characters are, of course, fictitious,” writes the author 
naively enough, “ but there is no reason why they should 
not have existed. There are blanks and lamince in family 
and local history about that period, and if Beatrix and 
Alaidair actually lived their lives as I have dreamed, there 
are certain subsequent events that would be more clearly 
accounted for than they are! ” There is much virtue in 
an “ if,” and this is not the way we now regard tantalising 
laminae in family and local history. The author, however, 
has contrived a wild and mysterious story, where almost 
everyone seems to have the gift of second sight, and the 
power of seeing somewhat more than the mere material 
envelope of things; there are mysterious happenings, mere- 
wolves, and witchcraft of the wildest nature on almost 
every page. The interest centres in Cecily Ross, who is 
a study of a dual personality. As Cecily Ross she is a pure, 
delicate, somewhat hysterical young woman, who dreams 
dreams and sees visions. In her secondary personality 
(which comes upon her at the full of the moon) she is 
Elspet Simpson, the gipsy witch of the Border, who glories 
in every form of evil, delights in lust and bloodshed and 
torture, and, in fact, entirely reverses her nature- 
Alaidair Cumming, the hero, and his uncle make a fight 
for the soul of this girl, but she dies on realising that her 
nightmare dreams are realities. 

The author has wisely eschewed the familiar archaic 
jargon of the historical novel which is so unconvincing, 
but now and then the modernity of thought and language 
is too glaringly apparent, as when Eochain, in the six¬ 
teenth century, speaks like the latest handbook on 
hypnotism. 


Atonement. By F. E. Mills Young. (Lane. 6s.) 

This is essentially a tale of the passions, in which atone¬ 
ment is claimed to be made for a sin liardly to be judged 
by rational forms of distinction. Impulse is fundamen¬ 
tally brutal, even when it is the instrument of good instead 
of evil, and therein is to be found the falsity of any 
attempt made, by pre-conceived laws, to obliterate its 
consequences. The act of Stephen Harborough was a 
brutal act, and in this wise a blind or irresponsible trans¬ 
gression, as far as human intent to wickedness is con- 
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cerned. No amount of sophistry on the part of the soul, 
nor even on the part of Mr. Mills Young, can alter thi 9 
fact. H&rborough’s conscience, indeed, was a reality, but 
as regards Harborough’s atonement there can be no ques¬ 
tion about its absurdity. Reason is apt in understanding 
the chaos raised by blind forces, but Reason is never apt in 
laying the blame of such disorder upon itself. The sower 
of evil, in this instance a woman, must needs be held 
responsible for the harvest. Where, therefore, does Har¬ 
borough’s atonement come in ? Sylvia Wentworth, we 
imagine, paid dearly for the vain sacrifice of her own 
honour. So utterly self abandoned was she as even to 
refuse the price of salvation. Harborough became morally 
free from guilt with that refusal, and at this point the 
story might well have ended. Nevertheless, Mr. Mills 
Young is a writer of considerable power and originality, 
for, with all its lack of conviction, the tale firmly grips 
the attention of the reader with its moving drama and easy 
•tyle. 


Tier Honour's Pawn. By Thbo Raikxs. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

“ Her Honour’s Pawn ” is the romance of a promise faith¬ 
fully kept. Aimee Stormont is a heroine of the old- 
fashioned type, “ with steadfast eyes and an intellectual 
brow,” gentian-blue eyes, and a regal head, w T ith a coronal 
of golden-bronze hair. She is the daughter of George 
Stormont, brother of Baron Wedgwood. The wavs of a 
barony are mysterious, and the novelist is deeply indebted 
to them. “ This peerage is one which can be transmitted 
through the female line,” and Aimee finds herself next in 
succession owing to the deaths of Lord Wedgwood and his 
son and daughter, who are swept away ruthlessly to make 
way for Aimee, the heroine. George Stormont’s marriage 
had been an unhappy one, and he feared the influence of 
his wife over his daughter. Aimee therefore promises not 
to reveal her identity until she had passed her twenty-first 
birthday, and keeps her promise, in spite of all tempta¬ 
tions, and the appearance of a new claimant. But on her 
twenty-first birthday all is made plain by the family lawyer. 
“ This is the most marvellous example of conscientious 
honesty I have ever heard of,” says Major Airlie admir¬ 
ingly, and his marriage with Baroness Wedgwood is not 
far off. The book is pleasantly written, and may be 
enjoyed by those who like a harmless novel of incident. 
The style lacks distinction, and we are told that " Albert 
Edward was not depressed by a slight tendency to accumu¬ 
late adipose tissue,” and expected to find such verbiage 
humorous. 


Daisy's Aunt. By E. F. Benson. (Thos. Nelson and 
8on9. 2s. net.) 

“ Daisy Hanbury poked her parasol between the bars of 
the cage with the amiable intention of scratching the 
tiger’s back.” 8o opens this book, which apparently 
chronicles the doings of what is known as smart society 
people. If it is a faithful representation of their ways 
and language, one has no more to say, except that the 
book can be of no interest to those outside the magic circle 
if it is to those within it. Perhaps some excuse might be 
made on the ground of the cheapness of the volume, but 
even purchasers of cheap literature want something for 
their money. Arranging the placing of the guests at 
dinner requires the heroine to sit on the floor with a 
peerage and a sheet of paper and pencil; and dressing for 
dinner is thus described by Daisy’s Aunt, who announces 
that a quarter of an hour is enough for any nimble 
woman (to dress) with a competent maid. “ ‘ 8he throws 
things at me, and I catch them and put them on,’ Bhe said. 

* If I don’t like them I drop them, and the floor of the 
room looks rather like cartiival-time until she clears up.' ” 
The book is well printed and well bound, but does not 
come up to the standard of the other volumes of the same 
aeries, or to the author’s previous works. The very small 
section of society whose ways and language may be similar 
in taste to those of the characters in this work may like it, 


and we leave it to them to pass, perhaps, a different judg¬ 
ment on the book from their standpoint. 


A Candidate for Danger . By Evelyn Sherwood. 
(Melrose. 6s.) 

Miss Sherwood makes much ado about nothing, and she 
does it in m very ordinary way. People who seek popu¬ 
larity may not be wise, but wisdom, it would appear, has. 
gone to the dogs, for popularity rules in everything to-day. 
The way it rules in society has been told times out of 
number, so that Miss Sherwood’s book, which deals with 
this form of Demos’s heaven, is rather unwarrantable. 
Had she had something fresh to tell us, or something 
singular about the old, or even possessed a talent herself 
for authorship, it might have been different; but it is 
impossible, with a work like this, to give it other than a 
common or small value. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MOROCCO 

By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 

No. II.—MOULAI EL HAFID’S PROBLEM. 

In any study of Moroccan affairs it is always well to bear 
in mind that there are two distinct factors in the problem, 
and that the settlement of the one is almost certain to 
cause the unsettlement of the other. They are: (1) The 
j Sultan must consent to the terms of the Powers; (2) his 
policy towards Europe must be sufficiently independent 
to please his subjects. The Powers have invariably tried 
to solve the Moroccan question with a view to maintaining 
! the peace of Europe, not with the idea of restoring the 
internal peace of Morocco, or of strengthening the central 
authority of the Maghzen. It is the desire of Europe to 
find a modus vivtndi whereby each of the Powers may 
pursue its commercial interests without arousing the 
jealousy and mistrust of its neighbours. It was the desire 
of all parties to find a peaceful settlement, and to remove 
the storm-clouds which continually threatened Europe, 
which led to the passing of the Act of Algeciras. The Act 
was really the work of Germany, and was intended to 
ensure for all time the independence of Morocco, to pre¬ 
vent France frond carrying into effect her territorial 
ambitions and gradually colonising Morocco, as she had 
colonised Algeria. The Act was meant (1) to guarantee 
the future of Morocco as an independent State; (2) to pr^ 
vent any one Power acquiring commercial and territorial 
rights and privileges to the detriment of others; (3) ta 
introduce administrative and financial reforms which 
would be beneficial to Morocco; (4) to protect European 
lives and property against sudden fanatical outbursts. Its 
leading provisions were the establishment of a State Bank; 
the policing of the coast towns; the limitation of the 
rights of foreigners to acquire land; to ensure in a 
manner most beneficial to Morocco the carrying out of 
all public works. The State Bank gives the three 
interested Powers—England, France, and Germany—the 
right to participate equally in the raising of Government 
loans, and was designed to prevent any one Power from 
acquiring exclusive control of the finances of the country. 
The Act has worked admirably as between the Powers, 
and it has practically put an end to quarrels and disputes 
between France and Germany. But although the Act of 
Algeciras has been instrumental in preserving the peace 
of Europe, it acted as a bombshell amongst the mass of 
inflammable fanaticism which was ready to explode ir\ 
Morocco. It set the seal to Abdul Aziz’s unpopularity, 
and led up to the loss of his throne. He was accused of 
having sold his country to the foreigner, of having 
squandered the finances, and of having accepted any terms 
wnich Europe liked to offer to him. 

The problem of the future is: Can a Sultan, bent on 
the same mission, but cast in a sterner mould, succeed 
where Abdul Aziz has failed! The regeneration of the 
old-world dynasties, which have fallen into decay in the 
oourse of ages, is no doubt essential to the progress of 
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civilisation and for the welfare of mankind at large; but 
thetv* * 9 something rather sad in contemplating the process 
of Iran St at ion. If a nation which was once great : 

becomes feeble And in$2 behind on the road of progress, 
it does not follow that all in the lives and institutions of 
the people is necessarily bad or rotten, and requires 
sweeping away before a new edifice can be built. Much 
that is excellent survives from former times. There are 
the local habits, traditions, and practices of religion, which 
have formed the mainspring of the life of the nation in 
the days of its greatness, and by which the character of 
its people was formed and the conduct of their life guided. 
But civilisation is ruthless, and affects not only the 
material but also the mental and intellectual life of a 
semi-barbarous people. A virgin land is never the same 
once the engineer has waged his successful struggle with 
nature, and the soldier is installed to keep the peace. 
Surely it is to be regretted that some of the finest of 
nature’s unclaimed gardens cannot be left in their natural 
state to delight the traveller and to bring relief to the 
overtaxed nerves of the dwellers in crowded cities. 

Morocco, of all countries, deserves to be preserved 
untouched, because nowhere in the world is the contrast 
between civilisation and barbarism more sharply defined ( 
than by what the voyager sees in Gibraltar, and then in 
Morocco, only two hours’ steam across the Straits. The 
savage Orientalism is refreshing, and the change acts as 
a tonic. But, unfortunately, a country as rich in natural 
wealth as Morocco cannot hope to escape for ever from 
the unwelcome attentions of the great Powers, ever on 
the look-out for fresh markets for their goods, and for 
new homes for their expanding populations. The problem, 
which the future alone can decide, is, can Morocco work 
out her own salvation, or how far must it be accomplished 
for her by foreign bayonets and foreign brains? The 
problem is a difficult one, and is further complicated by 
the recent movement towards constitutional government 
and social reform in Turkey, Persia, India, and Egypt. 
The year 1908 will surely go down to history as the begin¬ 
ning of the epoch of Mohammedan constitutionalism 
throughout the world. But up to the present time the 
agitation has hardly been felt farther west than Egypt, 
although signs of unrest have not been wanting in Algeria, 
where the new conscription law caused grave discontent. 
Are the Mohammedans of Algeria and Morocco as capable 
of self-government as the Turks are proving themselves 
to be? 

Then let us consider the position of Moulai el Hafid. 
The last stage in his official recognition as Sultan of 
Morocco was reached when he accepted the Franco- 
Spanish Note in its revised form. But this does little 
towards settling the eternal Moroccan question, or towards 
restoring permanent peace to that distracted land. It 
commits Hafid definitely to a line of policy which cost 
Abdul Aziz his throne, and the question which the future 
must answer is: Can Hafid govern Morocco contrary to 
the expressed wishes of the majority of his subjects? For 
this is what he has pledged himself to do by his accept¬ 
ance of the Franco-Span ish Note. The Sultan’s position 
is one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, and he must now 
regard the actions of his brother Abdul Aziz, which 
enabled him to make his successful bid for the throne, 
with far more leniency than he did a year ago. Hafid is 
beginning to ask himself seriously if he will be able to 
wear the crown which he has won so honourably, and 
enjoy the fruits of his well-earned victory. Already he 
has been obliged to do many things which have estranged 
his former comrades and supporters from his side. It 
is no secret in Fez that the two great Caids of the south, 
the Glaui and Si-Aissa-Ben-Omar, who were responsible 
above all others for putting Hafid on the throne, are far 
from satisfied with the trend of events, and both have 
refused to return to the capital, preferring to dwell in 
fanatical seclusion and Bolitude in their mountain-fast¬ 
nesses. The people of Fez are even more dissatisfied, for 
oonsider they have been deceived and betrayed. They 
accepted Hafid as their Sultan on a strict understanding, j 


and now they find his public actions are as blameworthy 
as were his predecessor’s, whatever his personal character 
may be. Therefore, when the opportunity occurs, the 
people of Fez will be just as ready to rebel against Moulai 
el Hafid as they were against Abdul Aziz, or as their 
ancestors were against Hakam, and it is already freely 
rumoured that Hafid would have left the capital but for 
the fear of an outbreak. But Hafid is not to be blamed— 
rather is he to be pitied. He started with the best and 
most patriotic intentions, but he has run up against the 
most impassable of all barriers—the steady, irresistible 
advance of civilisation and commercial development. 

No longer is it possible for semi-barbarous communities 
to remain isolated from their uncongenial but progressive 
neighbours, and Hafid finds he must march hand-in-hand 
with Europe wheresoever she chooses to lead him, or else 
he must re-tread that dreary path which brought him from 
obscurity to power. If it is impossible for an Arab to 
free himself for a moment from his belief in predestination, 
Hafid must now be a disappointed and disillusioned man. 
He has done everything in his power, but the tide of time 
has proved too strong for him. He tried to breast it, now 
he finds he must swim with it or go under. The lack of 
sincerity in, and the resulting failures of, German policy 
in Morocco have shattered the Sultan’s carefully laid 
plans, and now he is faced by the disagreeable necessity 
of making the best terms he can with the avowed enemies 
of himself and his people. Hafid hoped to consolidate 
his position by playing off the Powers against one another, 
and by working on their ill-disguised jealousies. The 
quarrel between France and Germany w-as to be the corner¬ 
stone of Morocco’s independence. Dr. Vassel’s early 
arrival in Fez encouraged Hafid, and tended to confirm 
him in his belief that he could count on Germany’s sup¬ 
port. He hoped and expected that war would break out 
between France and Germany, and these hopes ran high 
at the time of the Casa Blanca incident. “ Surely,” 
he would say, “ there will be war now. Why do they not 
fight?” But no war followed. One after another he saw 
German actions in direct contradiction to German words, 
and gradually his faith was shattered. Germany’s aban¬ 
donment of Turkey in the Balkan crisis irremediably 
weakened her influence in Morocco, and the finishing 
touch was put by the celebrated interview in the Daily 
Telegraph , which was well known in Fez and eagerly 
discussed. Hafid Baw he must change his policy before 
it was too late, and come to terms with France, or else 
run the risk of being abandoned by his enemies. French 
policy, after Hafid’s recognition became inevitable, was far 
more skilful and successful than it was prior to the defeat 
of Abdul Aziz. Having made the inconceivable blunder 
of supporting a cause which the merest tyro in Moroccan 
affairs knew was hopelessly lost, and of rejecting the 
friendly overtures made by Hafid at the very beginning 
of his campaign, they wisely decided to regain their influ¬ 
ence and prestige, not by any forward policy of their own, 
but by relying on the non-fulfilment of the promises of 
their rival. Thus the French Government took no steps 
to counteract the influence of Dr. Vassel at Fez. They 
realised that German influence must decline with the 
failure of Germany to redeem her pledges. Meanwhile, 
France quietly set to work to remind Hafid that she was 
indispensable to his welfare, and could make his position 
intolerable unless he chose to agree to her terms. 


THE THEATRE 

The London theatre season has been brought to an end 
by the complete and absolute failure of the so-called 
Repertory Theatre, and the productions of “ Priscilla 
Runs Away ” at the Haymarket and filly’s Bargain ” at 
the Garrick. So far as the production of native original 
work goes, it has been an abortive season. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, who had written a charming little comedy with 
a new idea in “8mitb,” attempted to be serious. He was 
badly served by his leading lady, and the play was gloomy 
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and written round a set of characters who are scrupulously 
avoided in everyday life by the ordinary playgoer, who 
does not consider it necessary to pay to make their 
acquaintance in the theatre. “ The O’Flynn,” upon which 
Sir Herbert Tree lavished money and imagination in his 
usual prodigal manner, would have drawn all London had 
it been played as a burlesque. Mr. Anstie’s very amusing 
and ingenious farce ran through last season into this, and 
was a boon and a blessing to healthy playgoers. Mr. 
Holman Clark added to his high reputation by an 
extremely able and almost poetic piece of acting. “ The 
Brass Bottle ” must, however, be placed to the credit of 
last season. Of “ The Naked Truth ” there is little to be 
said. Mr. Hawtrey keeps it alive on his personality. The 
only thing to Mr. Waller’s credit is a revival of “ The 
Rivals,” which gave Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. Leonard 
Boyije an opportunity to Bhow how old English comedy 
should be acted. Mr. Waller’s other attempts have 
evoked pity, but no support. Mr. Fred Terry continues 
to be popular in his best Wilson Barrett manner. “ The 
Whip,” at Drury Lane, has done almost as well as, if not 
better than, “ The Bad Girl of the Family ” at the Aldwych, 
for precisely the same reasons. 

The two satisfactory features of the season have been 
the sucoess of the revival of Oscar Wilde’s inimitable 
comedy, “ The Importance of Being Earnest ” at the Bt. 
James’s Theatre, and of Mr. Arthur Pinero’s clever play, 
“Trelawny of the Wells,” at the Duke of York’s. The 
latter revival has proved beyond all question that the work 
of the “ old-fashioned” dramatist is more palatable to the 
taste of the public than the painfully peculiar pieces of the 
self-styled “ new ” dramatists—Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barker, and 
Mr. Galsworthy. The latest efforts of these writers who 
have done brilliantly in the past were found to be more 
suited to the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-room or to the 
matinee performances of a studiously bizarre society than 
to the regular stage. All that can be said of the Repertory 
Theatre is that it emerged from a cloud of preliminary 
paragraphs, not for the reproduction of worthy plays, but 
as a place in which new pieces might be tried upon the 
public with a view to seeing which of them could remain 
in the bill for a run. With the exception of “ The Twelve- 
pound Look,” a brilliant piece of work by Mr. Barrie, ail 
the new pieces were from the pen of those of our writers 
who obstinately refuse to recognise the fact that the 
theatre must have plays, and not conversations and 
treatises which are wholly and completely undramatic in 
treatment and idea. The “ old-fashioned ” dramatist, 
therefore, rises Phaenix-like out of the ashes of the Duke 
of York’s newness, and the “ new ” dramatist, who is not 
a dramatist, is relegated once more to newspaper con¬ 
troversy and the Socialistic platform. This is good. 

Several other theatres relied upon adaptations and 
translations from the French. Miss Ethel Irving gave 
further exhibitions of hysteria in “ Dame Nature,” and 
played a Frenchwoman with an Irish accent. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier has appeared in two extremelv feeble and inane 
adaptations, and has broken a record, in that he has 
caused amazement among intelligent people. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that there has ever been produced outside 
Hanwell a thing so peculiarly foolish as “ Parasites.” Of • 
“ Glass Houses” nothing can be said, except that it proves 
that managers stand as much in need of training as leading 
actors. 

Musical plavs have been as successful as usual. This is 
not a thing to be wondered at. Astute managers who have 
discovered that the British public likes to get as much for 
its money as it can, and goes to the theatre for relaxation 
and amusement and not for exhibitions of vivisection or 
inferior acting by well-known people, provide bright stuff 
with catchy tunes, and reap their reward. 

Of the plays which failed to attract, the one which 
deserved better of the public was Mr. Carton’s “ Lorrimer 
Sabiston, Dramatist.” In all probabilitv it was put to 
death bv its title. It was a delicate, satirical, and 
delightful piece of work, in which the dramatist was par¬ 
ticularly well served by the company. Mr. Alexander 1 


gave a charming performance, but found the lines too 
many to memorise. ' Mr. Lowne proved again that he 
possesses a very valuable sense of character, and Miss 
Beryl Faber convinced everyone, except the managers, 
that there is a leading lady in London who has all the 
attributes of a great actress—intelligence, technique, 
personality, and magnetism. 


THE LONDON SALON 

Thx Committee of the Third London Salon of the Allied 
Artists’ Association, Ltd., express a regret in their cata¬ 
logue that the number of exhibits this year does not come 
up to their expectations. We are afraid that we cannot 
share their sorrow. To examine critically some twelve 
hundred odd exhibits in one day is a sufficient trial, even 
in the most favourable circumstances; but when, in addi¬ 
tion, ft is necessary to wander about the Albert Hall and 
risk one’s neck climbing over chairs to get at some of the 
pictures, the task is already almost superhuman. It may 
be that these adverse conditions have slightly jaundiced 
our purview, but, at any rate, we left the hall with the idea 
that the dreary show of unimaginative, uninspired art was 
usurping the most cherished prerogative of the Royal 
Academy. With one solitary exception, there is not—at 
least, as far as the pictures are concerned—a single glimpse 
of even embryo genius in the whole lot. The example that 
proves the rule is the work of a young man whose untimely 
death has robbed the world of one who promised to become 
a great artist. Caron Oliver Lodge possessed imagination 
and skill; his line work was as sure and graceful as 
Watteau, while his interpretation of his own dreams was 
instinct with real horror and fear. His death is a loss to 
art. But looking over the remainder, it is a matter of 
surprise how many mediocrities dub themselves artists. 
At the most five per cent, of the exhibitors call for any 
attention at all, and a good half of them are to be noted 
more for their faults than their virtues. 

In portraiture there are but three artists whose work 
deserves better surroundings. C. Goldsborough Ander¬ 
son’s two male portraits show exceptional strength and 
power; Clewin Harcourt’s two works are of the other sex, 
and are painted with grace and skill, while the third is 
W. Howard Robinson. His portrait of a lady is not up to 
his best work, but “ Captain Hutton” is an almost speak¬ 
ing likeness ; while his subject picture, “ The Enchanted 
Forest,” is painted with a charm and skill that does ample 
justice to its title. 

Inspired subject pictures are, on the whole, con¬ 
spicuously absent. The few which are showm, such as 
Horace Taylor’s and Christopher Stevens’s efforts, would 
be better omitted. Poor in drawing, garish in colour, and 
deficient in taste, they are absolutely unattractive. A 
subject picture, entitled “ The Gate of Valhalla,” equally 
badly painted, quite defeats the understanding. What D. 
Bridgman Metchim means by his burning ship and 
detruncated horse’s head is an insoluble mystery. 

The landscapes are for the most part poor, several artists 
being far too blatant in their colouring. If they would 
only studv Sargent they would realise that a contrast 
between light and shade, even in Italy, does not entail 
garish greens or anemic yellows. Among the best 
exhibits are Harold Power’s three delightful sketches: An 
excellent landscape after the style of Matthew Maeris, by 
C. Ross Burnett; “ Gloom and Glitter,” by Alfred Cadman, 
in which the distance is very fine indeed; “Winter 
Heavens,” by Enid Hay; “The Gorner Glacier,” by C. J. 
Way; a sketch of Hampstead Heath, by Gertrude M. 
Curtis, who unfortunatelv does not show the same skill 
in her finished work; and “The Severn,” after the style 
of Crome, by Florence Woollard. 

The best section is the statuary, where the work is all 
good, notablv a fine head by G. Haughton, and a delightful 
model of a Scotch terrier playing with a crab, by Mabel 
Hastings. 
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ROYAL HENLbY 

Henley, once more wearing its welcome gala aspect, looked 
its very best during the frequent bright intervals with 
which the opening days of the regatta were favoured. A 
heavy programme was carried out with all that exactitude 
for which the stewards of this famous meeting have become 
celebrated. The crews engaged in the various contests 
were, taken as a whole, distinctly above the average. As 
usual, no pains or expense had been spared in ministering 
to the convenience of the competitors and the numerous 
spectators. The glamour of the familiar scene led the 
visitor to realise in its full intensity the “pity of it” 
—that it should have come to such a desperate pass 
that, in default of a more generous response in the matter 
of subscriptions, either the Regatta must perish or funds 
must be raised in the odious form of a tax. It is certainly 
a curious and distressing reflection that those who fondly 
imagine themselves to belong to the most sporting nation 
in the world should be content to be allowed to watch the 
racing year after year in comfort without contributing to 
the Regatta funds. It is, however, a fact that the con¬ 
tributions as at present made are hopelessly inadequate, 
and it is most fervently to be desired that visitors to the 
Regatta will awake to that fact in time. 

This year's racing has been, generally speaking, of a very 
high order, and produced many most sensational finishes— 
in fact, anything more than a length’s lead at the finishing 
post was quite the exception. Upon the second day's 
racing, indeed, there were no less than three finishes in 
which six feet or less separated the two boats, and in 
a heat of the Grand Challenge Cup Thames and Jesus 
College (Cambridge) were actually within two feet of each 
other, the latter proving victorious only after a terrific 
struggle. A very popular crew at this year's Regatta was 
that of the Royal Engineers* Yacht Club, which, it should 
be known, practises under most adverse conditions. They 
rowed with enormous life and pluck, and are gifted with 
the faculty of being able to get the very last ounce of work 
out of themselves. 

Our foreign friends and relatives were strongly repre¬ 
sented in all events save the eight-oared. Most comment 
was excited by the Winnipeg four for the Stewards’, and 
the Hutch pair. The physique of the Continental crews is 
strikingly good. The German four contained no less than 
three men weighing over 14 st. Thames had no difficulty 
at all with the Leander four, and finished very fresh in 
good time. The holders of the Ladies’ Plate—St. John's 
College, Oxford—improved considerably during the last 
stage of training, and defeated Lady Margaret after a 
terrific race in the last fifty yards, but succumbed to 
Balliol on the third day. The Old Westminsters’ four for 
the Wyfold was extremely welcome at Henley, but did 
not quite fulfil the expectations formed of them in their 
race against Trinity Hall. It is greatly to be desired that 
not only will this club continue to appear annually, but 
that many other old boys’ clubs will be formed. There 
is absolutely no reason why this should not be so, and 
their presence would greatly benefit the cause of rowing. 
Universal sympathy will be felt with McCulloch, who 
was a hot favourite for the Diamonds, but was called away 
at the eleventh hour by the serious illness of his child. 

It may not be out of place to make a few remarks here 
upon the burning question of style. In the first place, it is 
universally conceded that no English crew has so far 
succeeded in mastering the true Belgian style. What 
passes for such is in reality a not too successful imitation. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, according to the point of view 
taken, the exponents of that style—namely, the Rowing 
Club de Gand—are not with us this year, but the effect 
of their previous appearances is apparent everywhere, one 
crew having, in fact gone to the length of placing them¬ 
selves under the tuition of a Belgian coach. Apart from 
this extreme instance, the slighter modifications of the old 
orthodox English style are very numerous, and with only 
one or two exceptions it is practicallv impossible to-day to 
point to »nv crew as an example of that style, pure and 
nnadolfef o*erl. It is a good thing, however, and food for 
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serious reflection, that the English school of rowing should 
at this late hour of the day still be open to convic¬ 
tion and willing to adopt such features of other styles 
as prove themselves to be of genuine merit when 
tested in the stern arena of actual contest. That there is 
something to be said for what passes as the Belgian 
manner is almost self-apparent from the fact that Anglian, 
by no means a good crew according to traditional 
standards, once again won their vray right into the final 
of the Thames Cup. 

The most interesting result of the third day’s racing was 
the magnificent way in which the Winnipeg four beat their 
Thames opponents in the Stewards’. Thames rowed 
thoroughly well and pluckily right to the finish, but they 
most certainly met their match in the Canadians, upon 
whom there thus devolved the duty of upholding the 
honour of the Anglo-Saxon race against their Teutonic 
rivals. Eton turned out a fine eight, and easily vanquished 
First Trinity, who had themselves previously beaten New. 

A very fine sculling race was witnessed between Kinnear 
and Dewar, the former eventually winning against his 
plucky but light adversary, and accordingly qualifying to 
meet the German representative, Lucas, against whom 
Edye showed no inclination to fight. The power¬ 
ful German four won with some ease against the 
Dutchmen, themselves a strong combination, and thus 
in every way one was enabled to realise how closely we 
must defend our title againBt our visitors from across 
the water, since on the last day no less than four foreign 
representatives competed. 

The finals, although decided in miserable weather, pro¬ 
vided splendid sport. Trinity won the Wyfold in nice 
style, London proving doughty antagonists. Eton scored 
a very popular victory over Balliol for the Ladies Chal¬ 
lenge Plate. Most popular of all perhaps was the success 
of Kinnear over Lucas, of the Mainzer Rowing Club, for 
the Diamonds. Kinnear had the race well in hand from 
the start. The Grand Challenge Cup, after a good struggle 
by Jesus, fell to Magdalen. The victory of Winnipeg, 
achieved in splendid style over Mainzer Ruder for the 
Stewards', was well received. 

Of the other races, the best appreciated was the victory 
of Leander over the Dutchmen for the Goblets and 
Nickalls Challenge Cup. 

So ended Henley of 1910, glorious from the racing point 
of view—an oarsman's triumph; damped, indeed, but not 
marred, by intolerable atmospheric conditions. 


HOLLAND HOUSE 

The Royal Horticultural Society's Show. 

Herk indeed was a magnificent show of the best flowers 
and fruit that England can produce, with a brilliant com¬ 
pany welcoming an opportunity of seeing, under the best 
conditions, a rare collection of the gifts of Flora and 
Pomona, the wealth of which it is impossible here to speak 
of with any great detail. A few only can be noticed in 
a display which was all beauty. 

Water gardens and rock gardens are evidently becoming 
greater favourites with the public every day, and certainly 
this form of gardening is continually increasing in popu¬ 
larity. The Japanese garden of Messrs. Carter, improved 
and completed after the experience of the Temple Show, 
was much admired, as likewise a magnificent exhibition 
of gloxinias by the same firm—cut blooms arranged in the 
form of a* huge bouquet, and giving the opportunity of 
seeing their gorgeous colouring much better than in the 
ordinary way in which these flowers are usually shown. 
The rock and water garden of Messrs. Wallace, of 
Colchester, which occupied one side of No. 1 tent, was in 
itself alone worth a visit to Holland Park. It was some¬ 
thing quite out of the common, and a distinct advance on 
anything yet shown in exhibitions, an example, it is to 
be hoped, which will be emulated in the future. The Iris 
Kempferi were especially beautiful. A great feature of 
the show was the exhibition of sweet peas. Splendid 
specimens of these very popular flowers were shown by 
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Dobbies Limited, Beardmore, Alsen, and others. A 
glorious display of fruit by the Duke of Portland, and a 
smaller one by Mr. Heilbert, of Maidenhead, also showed 
what can be produced even in this inclement climate. 

Messrs. Paul and Sons had a most charming rose, which 
they have christened “ Juliet/’ a sort of old gold, blooming 
in summer and autumn with a delicious fragrance, a 
triumph in its way which is sure to be popular amongst 
all rose-lovers. At present its price is rather prohibitive. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons had a charming display of 
delphiniums, which were much admired. 

A very beautiful new carnation, shown by Messrs. Cut- 
bush, with colour somewhat like the new rose Juliet, has 
been named “ Juliana,” in compliment to an early pur¬ 
chaser of a plant for presentation to the little Princess 
Juliana, the daughter of the Queen of Holland. A gold 
medal was awarded to Messrs. Cutbush for their show of 
carnations. Of course, there was the usual magnificent dis¬ 
play of orchids, a class by themselves. 

The financial results are, we are informed, very good, 
the receipts on the first day being largely in excess of 
the previous show. 


LAUGHTER 

It was recognised clearly in olden times—perhaps more 
clearly than it is to-day—that the note of laughter held an 
important position in the gamut of the emotions. The 
jester, with his cap and bells, his motley clothing, his 
quips and oranks and doggerel rhymes, illumined with his 
rays of sunny wit the clouded hours of king and court, and 
was treated indulgently even when he ventured to tread 
on the toes of the most exalted personages in the assembly; 
be took rank as a privileged subject, albeit the tenure of a 
vocation so flippant was none too secure. It was the some¬ 
what pathetic duty of the clown to play up to the clumsiest 
persiflage, to cap the most trivial remark, to adorn with 
his frills, as it were, the barest bones of ordinary men’s 
conversation. Weak and thin retorts and forced witticisms 
have come down to us in plenty from the professional fools 
of song and story; Shakespeare’s men of the cock’s-comb 
were not free from this charge, although it is necessary to 
remember before we condemn that the printed riposte loses 
three-fourths of its effect—the flash of eyes, the quaint 
grimace, the merry mood of the company, all combine to 
float the smallest joke on the waters of popular approval. 
Prettily enough at times, however, they managed that 
44 quick venue of wit ” which was the delight of Armado: 
44 a sweet touch—snip, snap, quick and home; it rejoiceth 
my intellect,” said he. 44 Better a witty fool than a foolish 
wit,” cried the clown in 44 Twelfth Night,” begging leave 
from Olivia to prove her a fool 44 dexterously.” He asks 
her why she mourns; receiving the answer that she grieves 
on account of her brother’s death, he says : 44 I think his 
soul is in hell, madonna.” Quoth she, angrily, 44 1 know 
his soul is in heaven, fool.” 44 The more fool you, 
madonna,” retorts the clown, 44 to mourn for your brother’s 
soul, being in heaven.” It takes a clever man to act the 
acceptable jester. 44 This fellow’s wise enough to play the 
fool,” observed Viola; and his queer twisted arguments 
were certainly informed with a curious, cynical wisdom. 
He avers he is 44 the better for his foes and the worse for 
his friends,” for, he remarks, friends 44 praise me and 
make an ass of me; now my foes tell me plainly that I am 
an ass, so that by my foes, sir, I profit by the knowledge 
of myself, and by my friends I am abused.” Who has not 
chuckled over the inimitable Touchstone and his humorous 
dissertations on the subject of quarrelling? 44 We quarrel 
in print, by the book,” says he, and proceeds to enumerate 
the various stages of a disagreement: the Retort courteous, 
the Quip modest, the Reply churlish, the Reproof valiant, 
the Countercheck quarrelsome, the Lie with circumstance, 
and the Lie direct. 44 All these you may avoid but the Lie 
direct, and you may avoid that, too, with an //. Your If 
is the only peace-maker; much virtue in If? 


The days of these licensed purveyors of banter are past, 
but in our modern life there occur legitimate and laudable 
occasions for absurdity and laughter which we cannot 
afford to disregard, serving purposes by no means ignoble; 
and the laughter so gained is of the purest and most 
recuperative description. We take more thought to-day 
than we did even a few years back to encourage the risible 
faculty of the child, despite our formidable developments 
in the way of education and examinations. The distin¬ 
guished philosopher or eminent politican who is caught on 
all fours underneath the nursery table emitting fearsome 
growls for the edification of certain small members of his 
family has no need to blush, and when the pseudo-lion 
or grizzly bear is safely despatched with toy-gun or wooden 
sword he can rely upon it that he has died a glorious, if 
somewhat easy, death in the cause of pleasant frivolity. 
The laugh of a child is one of the loveliest things on earth, 
and the absurdities of childhood are not fit themes for 
men’s scorn, since to the child they are temporary realities. 
The grown-up person whose fun lies in this direction should 
as a preliminary process of regeneration be locked in a 
room full of children, where by turns he might be hailed 
as a Red Indian with a scalping-knife, a tiger whose lair 
was the toy-cupboard, or might run risks of being turned 
into a crocodile by the queen of the revels. He would 
gather the information that the child, when he laughs at 
you, is merely tickled—his amusement is free from bitter¬ 
ness, unadulterated with that reprehensible satisfaction 
which arises (if we are not careful to check it) at the sight 
of another man’s predicament. 

With this contradictory kind of pleasure, which is apt to 
spring up in us when other people are in absurd dilemmas, 
must be bracketed that keen dread of being made to look 
ridiculous which is inherent in humanity. Dignity is the 
very last attribute to be discarded; the veriest tramp 
resents undue attempts to poke fun at him, and the fear 
of being laughed at is one of the most potent of the forces 
that keep our civilisation in a condition of stable equi¬ 
librium. Many a man who would dare the law and the 
police is restrained to circumspect behaviour when he 
thinks of the smile which would go round among his 
friends, or the snigger which would come from a thousand 
people whom he has never seen, for whose opinion he cares 
really nothing. Such laughter, however—laughter 
corrupted by a sneer—is unworthy of the name. 

The brusque, cheery fellow, whose laugh lays the army 
of the day’s petty annoyances flat on its back, gasping, 
whose grip of the hand is worth a week’s holiday and the 
doctor’s pills and potions as a make-weight, whose eyes 
are creased with little railway-maps of merriment, who is 
not above waving to you from the top of a ’bus or the 
apron of his cab—he is the man for our good company of 
laughers. Be he a porter or a merohant prince, clerk or 
captain of a liner, it matters little; it is very well worth 
while to meet him. Does his money go—he has his 
health; does his health fail—there’s his money; are both 
health and money missing—well, hang it (he would 
probably say) he is alive, with a kick or two left yet. Why 
worry? More welcome is this brother Cheeryble where 
men congregate than his dour opponent of the solemn 
visage and lax, lingering handshake—who should have 
been born a crustacean with a hard carapace against 
which the pellets of time and trouble he now collects so 
glutinously might thwack in vain. What miseries he suffers 
from dread of evils that never come—that never will come 1 

The surest sign of the possession of the genuine sense 
of humour is its concomitant sympathy with pain; Lamb, 
Hood, Dickens—all the great humorist*—were keenly 
alive to the spirit of tears. But there is no drowning the 
Comic Spirit, once a man learns its likeness— 44 the sage’s 
brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurking at the 
corners of the half-closed lips.” Damp down the fires of 
risibility and men become dull dogs; the 44 whiffling, husky 
cachinnation ” abhorred by Carlyle takes the place of the 
hearty peal as of Teufefsdrockh’s single explosion; or, 
worse still, we see the bored smile, the sarcastic grin. Our 
laughter, to follow the words of that Master of the Comic 
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Spirit whose departure we ever mourn, should be “ finely 
tempered, showing sunlight of the mind, mental richness 
rather than noisy enormity.” Then shall we convey to 
others, in our peregrination through the highways and 
byways, a little of that splendid and needful hilarity which 
is to the wheels of life as oil to the complicated machine— 
lessening the friction, and prolonging its period of useful¬ 
ness and wearing powers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"FESTUS” BAILEY, LL.D. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Your correspondent, Mr. E. Wake Cook, appears an 
enthusiast for my old acouaintance, Mr. Philip James Bailey, 
and quotes Tennyson and Rossetti in support of his opinion that 
he was a Colossus in the realm of poetry. 

May I mention a letter of mine in the Bath Chronicle record¬ 
ing the poet’s death, at eighty-six years of age, in 1902, refer¬ 
ring to a former letter in The Academy of May 11, 1901, wherein 
I told the manner of our first chance meeting in 1872 at Villa 
Belvedere, Castellamare, near Naples, thirty years before? 

Hie letter of response to the last will surely be more interest¬ 
ing to Mr. Cook and others than mine, so I append it below: — 

The Elms, Rope walk Park, Nottingham, 
May 20, 190L 

Bear Mr. Mercer, —Be kind enough to accept the thanks 
of thirty years or thereabouts in what may be called “ de¬ 
ferred annuities." But, although I had several times met 
your name in connection with literary matters, I could not 
be certain in the absence of an address, and my name might 
be utterly unknown to yourself, along with the circum¬ 
stances which by a nearly fatal accident brought us together 
at the same table at Castellamare. My wife always gave 
me to understand that, though in the midst of momentary 
confusion, it was you who had the promptitude to send 
without a moment’s delay for the nearest medical man. On 
his arrival he immediately ordered the application of 
refrigeratives, and accordingly, as there was no ice to be 
had, but plenty of snow, my head was soon enveloped in 
manifold bandages of that candid element, and so effectually 
that you would scarcely be surprised to see very consider¬ 
able relics of that welcome restorative. Our journey after 
my recovery was continued to Sorrento, but the picturesque 
cliffs, the orangeries, and possibly the saddening associa 
tions of the place, though all more or leee interesting, could 
not remove my desire to return home. At Venice we met 
Sir E. J. Reed in St. Mark’s Place along with several of 
his family, which was a pleasant reunion for Mrs. Bailey. 
Then followed Paris, London, Nottingham, and Whitby—but 
I must not tire you. Receive again my warmest thanks for 
kindnesses while I live, and for the kindly Bpirit which 
dictated your communication to The Academy. 

(Signed) Philip Jas. Bailey. 

Later on the venerable poet sent me the last edition of his 
"Festus,’’ also his photograph, which I treasure among my 
jewels. 

I cannot prolong any further details of Mr. Bailey, as copy¬ 
ing documents is not my strongest point. 

William Mercer. 


“POETS’ SONGS AND MUSIC.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Apropos of Mr. Hale’s letter in your last issue—with 
which we are in cordial agreement—perhaps you will allow us to 
say that music publishers do deplore the “‘poor stuff” that is 
supposed to be good enough to be set to music, and that a 
member of this Society, Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, Jnr., the 
clever son of a famous father, has taken the matter up, and is 
endeavouring to raise the standard, and, by acting as a lyric 
•}? Recure the siting of really poetical verse in place of 
the silly twaddle ’’ which disgraces our songs. Incidentally, Mr. 
Graves has had set to suitable music a number of the beautiful 
T? 0 *..« fol r 8on K s contained in Mr. Alfred Williams’ remark- 
a _ e m Wiltshire,” and, as part of his campaign, has 

/tv.• n ? a ^ e a detection from the verses submitted by members 
of this Society. The Dimctob. 

The Poetry Society, 

Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

We were under an impression that Mr. Lloyd George 
had plumbed the depths when, masquerading as a financial 
authority, he made injurious remarks about Lord Roth¬ 
schild and other men who exposed the dangers and 
absurdities of his so-called Budget of last year. The 
Limehouse rhetoric, offensive and vulgar as it was, stopped 
short, however, at the imputation of unworthy motives. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his letter to the President of the 
Incorporated Law Society, explains that no imputation 
of sordid motives against members of his own profession 
was intended to be conveyed by the remarks he made in 
the House of Commons on June 15. The Chancellor is, 
of course, at liberty to interpret his own meaning, and 
those who have forgiven, although not forgotten, the 
amenities of the late election, are willing in all courtesy 
to accept Mr. Lloyd George’s disclaimer. The Chancellor 
is reported to have used these words in his speech in the 
House of Commons : “ Does the hon. member mean that 
the Law Society will get up a great agitation against a 
Bill that increases the charges of the lawyers by three 
guineasl ” In another passage he is reported to have said, 
“ I have never seen a Bill for the reform of the law, 
whether it was brought in by a Liberal Government or 
by a Conservative Government, that the Law Society did 
not oppose, if it was to have the effect of reducing the 
charges in the profession to which I have the honour to 
belong.” Of course, it is obvious that no unworthy motive 
for a continuous course of selfishness to the detriment of 
the public weal could possibly have been intended by Mr. 
Lloyd George against the profession to which he has the 
honour to belong. That being so, we should like to 
inquire whether irresponsible language conveying no mean¬ 
ing, or a meaning which is only assimilable by the under¬ 
standing of the speaker, is to be a precedent for the official 
utterances of a Minister of the Crown speaking from his 
place in the House of Commons? 


The eagerly anticipated debate on the Woman’s Franchise 
"Bill took place in the House of Commons on Monday and 
Tuesday last, and resulted in a majority of a hundred for 
the Second Reading. This is no criterion of the true 
feelings of the House, and even less of the true feelings of 
the country towards the measure. It was purely an 
academical debate in fulfilment of Mr. Asquith’s promise, 
*nd as the Government will not give further facilities, the 
Bill is dead, at any rate for this Session. Of the actual 
merits of the measure it is needful to say little, for the Bill 
found few supporters in any part of the House, and was 


described by Mr. Churchill as “ one-sided and undemo¬ 
cratic.” It was the principle of Woman's Suffrage which 
was really under discussion, and not the merits of this 
particular Bill. It was admitted both by its supporters 
and by the opposition that it merely represented the “ thin 
end of the wedge.” It is sufficient to say that the Bill 
proposed to enfranchise about one million women, mostly 
householders and occupiers. The House divided on non- 
party lines. Amongst the Ministers and ex-Ministers who 
voted for or against the measure were: — 


For. 

Mr. Birrell 
Mr. Burns 
Mr. Buxton 
Sir E. Grey 
Mr. Haldane 
Sir Rufus Isaacs 

Mr. Balfour 
Mr. Bonar Law 
Mr. Lyttelton 
Mr. Wyndham 


Ministers. 

Against. 

Mr. Asquith 
Mr. Churchill 
Mr. Lloyd George 
Mr. Haroourt 
Mr. McKenna 
Colonel Seely 
Ex- Minister. 

Sir A. Acland-Hood 
Sir W. Anson 
Sir E. Carson 
Mr. A. Chamberlain 
Mr. Akers-Douglas 
Mr. A. Lee 
Mr. W. Long 
Mr. Pretyman 
Lord Claud Hamilton 


On the second motion, “ that the Bill be committed to a 
Committee of the whole House,” there was a majority of 125. 


A cursory examination of the names of these who rubbed 
shoulders in the Division Lobby, representing as they do 
all shades of political opinion, will serve to show how very 
divergent are the views of all parties towards the measure. 
The reason why the majority in favour of the measure 
is no criterion of the true state of public opinion is 
obvious. Many members, knowing the Bill was still-born, 
did not hesitate to cast their vote in its favour. It would 
commit them to nothing definite, and might secure them 
peace and even a little support at the forthcoming General 
Election, factors which no party man can afford to ignore. 
This is not the place to summarise the arguments for and 
against the Bill. Most of them have been heard over and 
over again, but the stumbling-block, which the majority of 
the speakers took care to avoid, was the eventual position in 
affairs of State that women will occupy should they obtain 
the vote. Once the principle is established it is difficult to 
see how women are to be kept out of the House of Commons 
and from occupying positions in the Executive. That day may 
be far distant, but sooner or later it is bound to come, and 
we can imagine no more disastrous state of affairs should 
they succeed in entering the House. Although the Suffra¬ 
gette leaders are keeping this part of their programme in 
the background as a matter of tactics in order not to scare 
their more weak-kneed supporters, there can be no doubt 
that the House of Commons is their ultimate goal. But 
fox this grave problem we are not opposed to the principle 
of woman’s suffrage. 


We believe but few women would take any very great 
interest in the vote after the first novelty of using u 
had worn off, and we do not think that it would make 
much difference to the balance of political parties in this 
country, for experience has shown that few women exercise 
their municipal vote. Women are notoriously loyal to 
their friends and relatives, and wiU make almost any 
sacrifice even to help a ne’er-do-well whom they like, and 
therefore very few are likely to attempt to upset the peace 
of the home by running in opposition to their husbands 
and brothers. But let man remember that if adult 
suffrage comes into force he will find himself in a minority 
of a million and a half. There will, however, always be 
a certain number of professional women politicians who 
will take a pride in butting their heads against the 
dominion of man; and it is from them that trouble is to 
be expected. It is they who have their eyes on seats 
in the House of Commons and eventually on posts in 
the Executive. But we believe that there will be one 
great safeguard in the future. Much as the majority of 
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men would dislike to be represented in the House of 
Commons or on the Councils of the State by a woman, 
the mass of the women themselves would dislike it still 
more, and although a female candidate for Parliamentary 
honours may induce a certain number of men to cast their 
votes in her favour by her beauty, her eloquence, 
or her charm, we believe that she will never survive the 
whole-hearted opposition of her own sex, who, either from 
a natural intuition of their own limitations and imperfec¬ 
tions, or maybe from baser motives of jealousy and dislike, 
will rise in a body and drive her from the field. 

*fhe feature of the debate was a brilliant speech from 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who led the opposition to the measure. 
He pointed out that its supporters had entirely failed to 
prove that there was an overwhelming majority of the 
women of this country in favour of the Bill, and that, in 
fact, there was every reason to believe, if a census could 
be taken, there would be a large majority against it. He 
pointed out that absolutely no precedent could be found 
which would apply to this country, and that we were 
taking a leap in the dark which might result in the most 
serious consequences. But to our mind the real crux of 
the problem is the altered status of women if the suffrage 
is conceded. Woman occupies a peculiar and favoured 
position to-day which has been built up for her safeguard 
in the course of ages, and which is founded on sentiment 
and has been codified by legislation. Is she to keep this 
favoured position and at the same time have equal rights 
with man 7 Is man to cease to be her knight, her pro¬ 
tector, and, in theory if not always in practice, her 
supporter, and merely to become a competitor with her 
in the every-day struggle for existence? Will the gain of 
a vote compensate her for the loss of her favoured posi¬ 
tion? Will not a sentiment, and, we believe, an unhealthy 
sentiment, arise between the sexes, to the effect that each 
must look after its own peculiar interests without looking 
to the other for guidance or support? Are women prepared 
to defend their country and the interests of the Empire? 
The foundation of every system of government, whether 
monarchical, republican, bureaucratic, or autocratic, is 
based on the same ground. All arise from man’s natural 
desire to protect his home, his wife, and his children, and 
to safeguard all that he holds nearest and dearest to him. 
This instinct is not confined to man; it is found even 
stronger in brute beasts. Men have always made their 
greatest sacrifice in defence of their homes. The fiercest 
struggles have been waged to keep the invader from the 
cottage door. Women have recognised this fact, and have 
willingly conceded man a certain pre-eminence in the 
Councils of the State, recognising that without his strong 
arm they are at the mercy of their enemies. Has the 
state of society so altered that these factors can be ignored ? 
We believe that it has not. 

On Thursday a combination of Little Navy Radicals and 
Irish members, led by Mr. Dillon, made a feeble attack 
on the Government’s shipbuilding vote. The Opposition, 
of course, voted in support of the Government’s pro¬ 
gramme, and the Little Navy party were defeated by a 
majority of 228, Mr. Dillon being accompanied by 70 
supporters into the lobby. Mr. Asquith, in a trenchant 
speech, defended his position and gave the following 
figures, showing the position of the Powers in regard to 
Dreadnoughts up to 1914: — 

Dreadnoughts. 

Britain. Germany. 

Ready now ... ... ... 10 ... 5 

Launched or about to launch... 6 ... 5 

On the slips ... ... ... 4 ... 3(a) 

(«) Germany has ordered four more. 

Ready end of 1911 ... ... 16 ... 11 

April, 1912 . 20 ... 13 (6) 

1914 ... ... ... ... 25 ... 21 

(ft) 17 by spring of 1913 or conceivably end 
of 1912. 


We should, it is true, have the two Dominion Dread¬ 
noughts, but Mr. Asquith did not take them into 
account. 

ThirB by 1914 we shall have 25 British‘Dreadnoughts .and 
two Colonial Dreadnoughts against twenty-one German 
Ships, and the potential ships of Austria and Italy. Is 

this a sufficient margin of safety? We do not think that 
it is. 


The dangers of aviation were further exemplified oil 
Tuesday at Bournemouth by the untimely death of the 
Hon. C. 8. Rolls. He makes the eleventh victim sacri 
ficed on the altar of aviation during the last two years. 
On Wednesday the German airship “ Erbsloch ” fell' from 
•a height of half a mile and its crew of five were dashed 
to pieces. The accidents to aeroplanes and airships, 
instead of decreasing, become more and more frequent, and 
at the present rate of progression almost every living 
aviator will be dead within two or three years. Most of 
the papers apparently regard the victims as martyrs to 
the cause of science. But is this really the truth? Wo 
admire the courage and the enterprise shown by these 
pilots of the air, a cosmopolitan crowd competing against 
one another in friendly rivalry, and all equally brave, if 
not equally skilful in the management of their machines. 
But we quite fail to see the practical utility of these 
dangerous displays, or what useful end can possibly result 
from them. Why are accidents becoming daily more fre¬ 
quent? Simply because there is greater competition and 
the conditions governing the contests are becoming more 
and more severe. A year or two ago the public was con¬ 
tent to pay to see an aeroplane driven carefully around 
the arena at a moderate height and at a moderate speed. 
But now the novelty has worn off, and more sensational 
fare must be provided if the patronage of the masters is 
to be retained. They must have racing competitions, 
ascents to enormous heights, flights across country, or 
over ocean and town, or any freak performance which the 
daring and skill of the aviator can devise for their amuse¬ 
ment. They have paid their money; they are out to see 
“blood,” and in a very great number of instances they 
see it. Rheims claimed Madame de la Roche, and Bourne¬ 
mouth has claimed poor Charlie Rolls. These two acci¬ 
dents are peculiarly deplorable, for the simple reason that 
neither aviator was of the show-off, devil-may-care type, 
but each enjoyed the reputation of being particularly 
cautious. How long is the law going to allow these 
dangerous displays? When motor-racing first came in 
there was only one test of the skill of a driver, and that 
was speed. The public wanted races, and they got them. 
The result was innumerable deaths both to those engaged 
in the races and to those who watched them. Motor-racing 
has, in consequence, died out on the high road, and the 
industry has developed along the rational lines of 
strength and endurance in the car and comfort for the bona- 
fide traveller. We hope that something will likewise be 
done to place aviation on a sound footing, so that u may 
also progress—if by chance there should be a future for 
it—along scientific lines, and not merely develop into a 
display of reckless daring for the amusement of the public. 

18 it really in the interests of science for newspapers or 
for private individuals to offer large sums of money to 
induce men to risk their lives by giving performances 
under dangerous conditions? 


The big money prizes are an irresistible attraction to 
aviators, many of whom are merely humble mechanics, 
and thus see an opportunity of making a fortune in a 
few hours which will keep them in comfort for life. In 
most instances these prizes do nothing to advance the 
science of aviation. They merely cause it to become a 
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reckless pursuit in which many are killed or injured. 
Take, for instance, the £10,(XX) prize offered by the Daily 
Mail for a flight from London to Manchester. We do not 
for a moment question the good motives of the proprietors 
of that paper, but it was only a merciful providence which 
prevented this flight from ending in disaster. Everyone 
knew that it was only a question of time and of suitable 
opportunity before an aviator succeeded in making the 
journey. But owing to the enormous prize offered and 
the excitement of the competition both Paulhan and 
Grahame-White had to run the greatest unnecessary risks, 
both going up on a day totally unsuited for aeroplaning, 
and the latter actually starting at night in order to try 
to reduce the start of his rival. How did science gain in 
this instance? We learnt nothing new; it was simply a 
gigantic advertisement for all parties concerned. Even 
the aviators cannot stand the strain for long. One by 
one the familiar figures of the pioneers of aviation are 
disappearing. They have either been killed or they retire. 
The Wright brothers—who always refused to lend them¬ 
selves to a sensational display, and who did more for the 
true science of aviation than any others—have left the 
field, and now devote themselves to the making of 
machines. Farman is rarelv seen in the air: Santos 

w * 

Dumont, who made the first flight in Europe, has given 
up aviation; and now even the mighty Paulhan has 
announced his intention never to fly again. In two years’ 
time not one of the present aviators will be seen aloft. 
All of them will have been killed or will have retired ; 
but as long as big sums of money are to bo made others 
will step forward and risk their lives to gain them. And 
for what end? None, as far as ve can see. Aeroplaning 
is delightfully exciting to watch, and may be pleasant for 
those who make ascents; but that is all. We are still 
firmly of opinion that n is of no practical value to anyone. 
The risks are, and must remain, too great. The stability 
of the machines is so slight that the slightest accident 
spells disaster. The breaking of a wire, the loosening of 
a screw, the sudden stoppage of a motor, and the graceful 
machine comes toppling to earth. It is the same with a 
bird, and the science of mau is hardly likely to improve 
upon the work of nature. Every sportsman knows that, 
however bad a shot he may be, so long as he can land one 
pellet in his bird it will come down. He may see it 
careering gaily across a ploughed field, apparently little 
the worse for his lack of skill; but nevertheless, it could 
not remain in the air. Its stability is gone. As with a 
bird, so with the aeroplane. Damage it ever so slightly, 
and down it must come. The laws of gravitation must 
be obeyed. There is another aspect of the case—the risk 
to life and to the property of those engaged in their 
ordinary pursuits, and who take no interest in aviation. 
Why should these dangerous machines be allowed to sail 
over cities and villages when their fall may mean disaster 
not only to the aviator, but to others? Think what might 
happen if a machine charged with petrol fell on the 
National Gallery or amongst a crowd. Is it not time that 
laws were passed for the air and for the safeguarding of 
harmless citizens? 


We have very great pleasure in mentioning the remark¬ 
able success of Mr. Alfred Buxton in the Royal Academy 
Schools of Sculpture. He has gained a gold medal and 
a travelling scholarship for his exhibit entitled “ The 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise.” This 
remarkable success has been gained by a young man 
.twenty-two years of age, who is a son of a member of 
the staff of Messrs. Watney’s brewery at Mortlake. Mr. 
Buxton, before entering the Academy’s Schools, w # as a 
student at the Technical College (City Guilds), Finsbury. 
He is now taking advantage of .the studentship awarded 
him to travel in Italy for the purpose of study. We 
hope and confidently expect to hear more of this young 
man’s achievements. 


REGRET 

(From the French of Joachim du Bellay.) 

Ip life is less than one blind, fleeting day 
In the Eternal; if the years at best 
Turn ever sombrely upon thy way, 

And all things born must sink with tears to rest, 
What dreamest thou, O poor imprisoned soul? 

Why grieve the obscuration of thy light, 

When thou hast wings to raise thee from thy dole 
For sweeter Bojourn, clearer, happier flight? 
There lives the good that all men most desire; 

There love awaits thee, pleasure without ending; 
There dwells repose to which all men aspire; 

There thou shalt find, to highest heaven ascending, 
Beauty from sorrow, woven in a scheme 
Of which on earth thou couldst not even dream. 

W. L. R. 


THE SELECTION OF JUSTICES 

OF THE PEACE 

We have now before us the report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the selection of Justices of the Peace of 
which Lord James of Hereford was chairman. We do 
not think that the report tends in any material manner 
to improve the method of selection which has obtained up 
to now. It is necessary to draw a slight distinction between 
the best method of selecting Borough and County Magis¬ 
trates. As regards the latter, there is no real reason for 
finding fault with the procedure of recommendation by 
the Lord Lieutenant and appointment by the Lord 
Chancellor. When it is considered how very many 
County Benches exist throughout the country, and how 
very seldom a vigilant press is able to find fault with 
the manner in which they perform their duties, there can, 
we think, be very little doubt that the system has worked 
well. So far as the County Benches are concerned, and 
the administration of the law at Quarter Sessions, we 
are of opinion that quite the right class of men have been 
chosen to fill the positions of magistrates. We entirely 
dissent from the recommendation in paragraph ten of the 
report that working men should be appointed to the 
County as well as to the Borough Benches. We know 
those working men; they are the sort of working men 
who never do a stroke of work, and only use every possible 
pivot for the enhancement of their own importance and 
for the display of their frequent ineptitude. But assuming 
that you obtain a working man who works, we should like 
to inquire when he is going to find the time to discharge 
the judicial and administrative functions of a Justice of 
the Peace. We are quite aware that a Justice of the 
Peace undergoes no apprenticeship, and frequently is 
entirely innocent of any knowledge of the law which he 
has to administer. That is often true of an individual; 
but it is seldom true of a Bench taken collectively. The 
class of man who has been chosen for the County 
Bench, although law may not be his strong point, 
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is usually a man of affairs and of experience, and not 
infrequently of education. A working man who* is 
worth the name in most cases makes his work the 
chief object of his career, and is fairly deficient 
in knowledge in other spheres. We are quite aware 
that he has a large hand in choosing those who are 
responsible for the destinies of the Empire, and we should 
be the last to deny that on a rough-and-ready view of the 
political situation the working man—we refer to those 
who do work—usually takes a sound view of political 
necessities. After all, however, our political system is 
one of muddling through somehow; and appointing 
aspiring politicians to posts which are totally unsuited to 
their aptitudes. Is the result so satisfactory that we should 
consent to introduce that system into the administration of 
the law? There is a further objection to appointing work¬ 
ing men to the County Bench, and it is this: the Petty 
Sessions and the Quarter Sessions are frequently held in 
large County Divisions at a considerable distance from 
the various districts included in the jurisdiction. We 
should like to ask how a working man whose sphere of 
labour lies in any direction other than being fond of the 
sound of his own voice is going to transport himself to 
the place where the Sessions are held to discharge his 
judicial duties, or to the place where the joint committees 
transact the administrative business of the county, or how 
he is going to find time and money to act as a visiting 
justice to prisons or asylums? 

Assuming that there is a remarkable species of working 


man in existence who has solved the problem of achieving 
the inconsistent, we are rather curious to know when he 


is going to find additional leisure to acquire some sort 
of a superficial knowledge of the duties which a benevo¬ 
lent rather than a far-seeing Commission wish to place 
upon his somewhat over-burdened shoulders. Of course, 
the bona-fide working man does not want any position of 
the kind, and the offer of it is only another step in a sort 
of conspiracy to place him on a pedestal, a sort of ikon to 
which veneration must be offered when it is placed in all 
the most foolish and impossible positions. 

The argument as to sittings in a distant Court does not 
apply so forcibly in the supposed case of the appointment 
of working men to the Borough Benches; neither is the 
argument against the appointment of necessarily unquali¬ 
fied men so strong in the case of the Borough Bench; 
because, with the exception of those magistrates who are 
ex officio members of the County Bench, the Borough 
Magistrates as such take no part in the sittings at Quarter 
Sessions, in the transaction of the administrative busi¬ 
ness of the County, or as visiting justices. Therefore, 
there may perhaps be no very great or striking objection 
to the experiment of placing a working man of exceptional 
parts on the Borough Bench. We are, however, convinced 
by what we hear of the dislike of working men to act 
upon juries, that they have no real desire, if their good 
and kind friends would leave them alone, to undertake 
the far more onerous duties of magistrates. We see no 
very great objection to, although we see no very striking 
advantage in, the other recommendations made by the 
Commissioners. The small committees which are pro¬ 
posed to be formed as advisers to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord Lieutenant on selection, are very much the 
sort of bodies from whom those gentlemen receive advice 
at the present time. The only conceivable object in 
creating these representative committees is as a 
tribute to the fussiness of the present day. It is 


a symptom of -the prevalent rooted objection to leaving well 
alone, and in some way flaunting the perfectly obvious 
and already existent as a matter of grave importance, a 
discovery remarkable for its novelty. With respect to the 
desire to withdraw the political atmosphere from the 
region of judicial appointments we are very sceptical 
whether the small committees will prove to be of any 
special value. We greatly doubt whether such a self- 
denying ordinance on the part of political leaders can be 
anything more than a blind and a make-believe. If the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Lieutenant are as open to 
political pressure as has been suggested, we Bee no reason 
to believe that these small advisory boards, composed of 
goodness knows who, will be any less likely to be open 
to similar pressure. On the whole, we think that the 
Royal Commission has performed a very onerous task, at 
considerable cost to the nation, with a very inappreciable 
result. Parturiunt monies, nascetur ridteulus tnus. 


THE PASSING OF THE MILITIA 

Anyone who has been associated with the Militia of the 
old days, and who knows the Special Reserve which has 
now arisen from the ashes of the old force, cannot fail to 
be struck by the great change in the composition and char¬ 
acter of the two. When Mr. Haldane inaugurated his 
scheme for the abolition of the Militia three years ago, 
and its substitution by the Special Reserve, grave mis¬ 
givings were entertained in many quarters as to the wis¬ 
dom of tampering with a force which, if far from perfect, 
had at least done excellent service for over a hundred and 
fifty years. Many people believed that neither officers nor 
men would be forthcoming in the same numbers if in the 
future the force were merely to be used as a training camp 
to make good the wastage of the Line in time of war. It 
is too early to say how the experiment will turn out; but 
already there is plenty of evidence to the effect that if cer¬ 
tain reforms are instituted and certain defects are effaced, 
the Special Reserve will be a worthy successor of the old 
historic Militia To meet the storm of objection which was 
raised against any change, a compromise was arrived at, 
and twenty-seven of the most efficient battalions were pre¬ 
served in toto. These will either take the field as com¬ 
plete units under their own officers, or else will be sent 
to garrison fortresses vacated by the line battalions under 
orders for the front. 

Formerly, on enlistment the militiaman was trained for 
three months at the depot of his battalion by the adjutant 
and permanent staff, assisted by any officers who chose to 
come up for duty. At the end of the three months he went 
into camp with his battalion, and there his service ended 
until the next annual training came round. During his 
preliminary drill the recruit was generally billeted about 
the town, as barrack accommodation was often lacking at 
the depot; and thus, after drill was over for the day, he 
ceased to be under the watchful eye of his officer and 
colour-sergeant. His quarters in the public-houses were 
often dirty, and his surroundings sordid. His food was 
ill-prepared, and he lived in an atmosphere of drink and 
slackness. This evil system has now been changed. On 
enlistment the recruit is trained for six months, and an 
effort has been made to provide barracks at most of the 
depots; so that he may be under his officer’s surveillance 
during this period of probation, and his moral welfare, as 
well as his physical, can be provided for by healthy sur- 
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roundings, cleanliness, and suitable recreation. The good re- j 
suits are seen when the recruit joins the battalion in camp. 
His smart appearance, superior intelligence and general 
deportment compare more than favourably with that of his 
older comrades enlisted and trained under the old regime. 
At the depot the adjutant is now assisted in the preliminary 
drill by three officers attached from the Line. These 
officers come out with the battalion during its annual train¬ 
ing, and should materially add to the efficiency of the work 
done in the future, provided always that suitable officers 
are chosen, and the Special Reserve is not merely saddled 
with those whom the colonels of the Line are anxious to 
discard at any price. 

Those who remember the mobilisation of a Militia 
battalion a few years ago must be struck by the 
orderliness of the proceedings under the new regime. 
For merl y more often than not it was a sickening 
sight. Quite half the men “turned up” drunk, 
victims to the generosity and loving farewells' of their 
friends throughout the county. The serving out of kits 
and the marching of the men to the train was a difficult 
and unpleasant task. It generally happened that a very 
large number were too drunk to move off with the bat¬ 
talion, and were left peacefully snoring or singing ribald 
songs in the guard-room, as their comrades with uncer¬ 
tain step and hopelessly misplaced kits hastened away. 
The “ drunks ” had to be brought on the next day under 
unfortunate officers left behind for that purpose, and many 
a crowded orderly-room was packed with these victims 
of insobriety. But now a drunken man is a rarity. 
Hardly a man is left behind, and the whole battalion 
moves out of the barrack square with kits properly ad¬ 
justed. It is hard to explain the reason for the change. 
No doubt it is partly due to the social reform which has 
come over the whole country during the last ten years; 
it is also partly due to a better understanding between the 
colonel and the publican and the police, and timely hints 
about the renewal of licences at the next Quarter Ses¬ 
sions if the men are freely treated on the day of coming 
up for the training. But the change is chiefly due to the 
new spirit which has come over all branches of the Army 
since the South African War, both in its internal com¬ 
position and in its relation to the civilian population. 
The Army stands far higher to-day, and is more popular 
than it was ten years ago. Great efforts have been made 
to remedy the many shortcomings which the war disclosed, 
but both officers and men have taken their duties more 
seriously, whilst the system of training has been immea¬ 
surably improved. In a few years the last of the old type 
of militiaman will have entirely disappeared from the 
Special Reserve. He will be regretted for his many good 
points, and he will be remembered for his many weak¬ 
nesses and departures from the strict path of military 
virtue. The old County Militiaman was drawn from the 
dregs of the population, but that did not prevent him from 
becoming a good soldier if only sufficient time and oppor¬ 
tunity were given to his training. He was often a ne’er- 
do-well, a casual labourer, a loafer, a poacher who spent 
a portion of each year in gaol, but he stood Arm at 
Waterloo and on many another stricken field. 

It is almost too early to say how the experiment of the 
Special Reserve is going to work out in the future. Will 
the six months recruits, who are at present so smart and 
bo difficult to distinguish from their comrades in the Line, 
gradually sink back, as the years recede, into the same old 
type whom we knew in the past? Many believe that they 
will, but we are inclined to think differently. If they do 


deteriorate, radical steps must be taken to keep them up to 
the proper standard of efficiency. At present a recruit 
enlists for four years in the Special Reserve, and at the 
end of that time he retires or re-engages. Why should he 
not do a refresher course of three months at the depot 
everv time he re-engages? This would cost the country 
but little, and would add enormously to the efficiency of 
the recruit. On the whole, there seems to be a bright 
future and a useful role for the Special Reserve; but 
some reforms are necessary. The annual training should 
be prolonged to four weeks. Three weeks is not sufficient 
for the company officers to handle their men. 

But the most serious question of all is the supply of 
officers. Throughout all branches of the Service, whether 
Regular, Special Reserve, or Territorial, there is the same 
alarming shortage. In the Special Reserve the number 
of missing subalterns grows greater year by year, and 
in almost all battalions there are more captains than 
subalterns. This proves that while the old members stuck 
loyally to the force, the new blood is shy. The reason of 
this is obvious. The Special Reserve is going through a 
transition stage, and until the final form in which it will 
emerge is known, there are many who hesitate to commit 
their destinies to an uncertain venture. The popularity of 
the old Militia was certainly chiefly due to its territorial 
connection. The battalion was a happy family raised on 
the old feudal system, the men and officers having a 
mutual interest in each other’s welfare, not only during 
the annual training, but in civilian life. Now this spirit 
of camaraderie has largely died out, owing to the changes 
in the internal composition of the corps and the different 
uses for which it is destined in time of war. Only twenty- 
seven battalions will go to the front or be sent to garrison 
fortresses under their own officers. The rest will be split 
up and sent as drafts to fill the wastage through death and 
disease in the Line. Therefore the service cannot appeal 
to the county gentleman as it formerly did. He knows his 
brother officers and their strong and weak points. He has 
studied what the men under his command can do, and the 
system under which the battalion has been trained. He 
is willing to serve under his colonel and amongst the com¬ 
rades whom he has known for years; but it is a very 
different proposition to pack him off to a strange land to 
serve in an alien corps amongst officers whom he does not 
know and in command of men w T hom he has not trained him¬ 
self. No doubt many men would soon become accustomed 
to their new surroundings, but it is only human nature, 
especially amongst the older officers, to shirk such a change. 
Then again, there is an unhealthy spirit of uncertainty 
clogging the wheels of this section of our military 
machine. There is a very general feeling prevalent amongst 
the officers of the Special Reserve that, however keen they 
may be, however much time they may devote to improv¬ 
ing their efficiency by special courses, in the future they 
will never be allowed actually to command or to fill the 
higher ranks of the battalion in which they serve. They 
believe that retired or seconded officers from the Regular 
Army are to be selected for these coveted posts in the 
future. During the last two years the regular officers 
attached to the depot for the training of recruits have come 
out with the battalion during its three weeks in camp. 
Their good work, their zeal, and their efficiency are mani¬ 
fest, and are appreciated, but, at the same time, whilst the 
individuals are in most cases popular enough, their pre¬ 
sence is resented. We believe the question of the future 
of the Special Reserve is occupying the serious attention 
of the Army Council, and the sooner some definite decision 
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is arrived at the better for the force. If the exact func¬ 
tions and opportunities of the county gentleman are care¬ 
fully defined, his old-time patriotism and pride in the 
county corps will not be found wanting, and the empty 
ranks will rapidly be filled. 


AN ELIZABETHAN IMPERIALIST 

Our modern British Empire is largely the product of .the 
sane imagination of the men in whose day Scotland was a 
foreign country and Ireland a satrapy in revolt; within 
whose recollection the last remnant of England’s French 
possessions had disappeared. These men navigated un¬ 
tracked oceans and battled round the world, holding a 
faith vaster than they realised, dreaming dreams of con¬ 
quests and colonies. There is no greater proof of the 
statecraft of Elizabeth than the fact of the creation of an 
imperial atmosphere about her Court, wherein flowered the 
high ideal whose seed was destined to spring up in goodly 
fashion 200 years later. 

There is a rare, forgotten pamphlet, " A Discourse on 
Sea ports, principally of the Port and Haven of Dover, 
by Sir Walter Rawleigh, and addressed to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth.” In reading it one perceives how shrewdly he hits 
the needs of our times. The danger zone in his day was 
the English Channel, the dividing line between piracy and 
war was a fine one, while the principal area of population 
was a fringe of coastline and the hinterland in rear of it. 
England’s strength w r as afloat. On the Devon and Cornish 
coasts, which Raleigh knew and loved so well, the risk of 
incursions of the foreigner from oversea was a perpetual 
nightmare. Raleigh had played his part in the game of 
defence, and knew many fighters who had fought and 
schemed to safeguard those shores. He was seven years 
old when gallant Pelham, who beat back an invasion of 
the English coast, less than 60 miles from London, died. 

“ What time .the French sought to have sack’t 8ea-Foord 

This Pelham did repel ’em back aboord.” 

Raleigh had learnt the fighting trade by land and sea. 
For ten silent years he had fought on land in foreign parts, 
but the sea was his true mistress, and he remained faithful 
to her until his life was betrayed and sacrified by Eliza¬ 
beth’s craven successor. The story of the forcing of the har¬ 
bour of Cadiz and the cutting out of the treasure galleons, 
of which feat Raleigh was at once brain and hand, is surely 
one of the greatest sea records we possess. “ If any man 
had a desire to see Hell itself, it was there most lively 
figured,” quoth Raleigh. 

In his day the engineer had not the mechanical appli¬ 
ances by which to create artificial harbours. The dredger, 
as we employ it, is a modern tool. Raleigh saw that the 
great art of his time was the conservation and betterment 
of English harbours, by wielding and controlling the 
natural forces of scour. He had fought and travelled over 
the Low Countries. Their stubborn resistance to a foreign 
foe was only paralleled by their deliberate, age-long 
struggle with Nature, by means of embankment, sluice 
and delf. He sums up the result of keen observation in 
the following words:—“It plainly appeareth that as the 
excessive expence of the Low Countreys, bestowed on 
havens, hath not impoverished, but the clear contrary, 
greatly enriched them by incomparable wealth and 
treasure, with number of rich, fair and populous towns; 
so our sparing mind, or rather greedy getting, gaining, 


and enriching land from your Majesty’s havens and navig¬ 
able channels, hath utterly destroyed and spoiled many 
good havens by nature left us, and .thereby wrought very 
be ggary» anc l misery, and desolation on these your frontier 
towns.” 

The reclamation of marsh land, by reducing the tidal 
column of scour, has frequently been the cause of the 
dwindling and ultimate extinction of harbours, to which 
the merchandise of the Middle Ages w T as wont to be con¬ 
signed. There is no art in which the balance of gain and 
loss has to be more carefully studied than that of conserv¬ 
ing a waterway and its embouchure. Barrages and weirs 
have sometimes a knack of accentuating .the very trouble 
they were meant to cure. It is hardly too much to say 
that the official attitude to-day is against the multiplica¬ 
tion of small harbours. The argument is that they are 
a potential source of danger from invasion. They have to 
be defended. Concentration—that is the modern panacea. 
It is argued that oversea traffic can be handled with 
greater economy, in relatively a small number of highly 
equipped centres, than is the case if that traffic is more 
wudely distributed. The concurrent evil of ever-increas¬ 
ing cities—whole provinces of population packed into land 
which must be valued at per square foot—was clearly fore¬ 
seen by Raleigh. “ Hereby,” he says, “ sufficiently ap¬ 
peareth how imcomparable jewells havens and sure har¬ 
bours are, for gaining, maintaining, and encreasing people, 
wealth, and commodity, in any realm. . . . And no lesser 
strength and security do they bring in time of war, as well 
by the multitude of mariners (a most serviceable people) 
and shipping which they breed, as also the inhabitation of 
the frontiers.” 

There is no mistaking the changed current of national 
sentiment on the Imperial issue within .the last decade. A 
colonial or Indian officer, on furlough after an absence of 
ten years, would find a new atmosphere settled about his 
home surroundings. The South African War hammered 
the British Empire into one corporate entity; as truly as 
her war of forty years ago evolved the German Empire. 
The battle-cry of “ A United Empire! ” has been the rally- 
ing-ground of Tariff Reform. Economic unity must prelude 
the vision of kindred nations, grouped about .the standard 
of the Motherland. To convert the statesman’s vision into 
sober reality would do more for the peace of the world 
than all the Hague conferences. Raleigh had the ready 
wi.t of a sailor, accustomed to look eye to eye at real 
dangers. His mother wit was combined with the keen 
prescience of a statesman, trained to 

“ Look into the seeds of time, 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not.” 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, the important 
questions of to-day are the methods by which rural popu¬ 
lation may be re-created, and the slow atrophy of unem¬ 
ployment thus be Btayed. This must be achieved without 
increasing our central army of officials. To foster local 
initiative, to increase the area of manual occupation, to 
bring back home industries, these seem to be the ends .to 
be attained. Our system all round is becoming artificial 
and inelastic. We are learning the fatal lesson of trusting 
to the foreign mercenary in the battle of life, rather than 
to our own right arm. No nation can escape the inevit¬ 
able nemesis of that course. Every year we lose some 
home industry, every year we lean more and more on the 
foreign worker and agriculturist. So was it in ancient 
Rome, until the Goths hammered at the gates and the rude 
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awakening came. Our King’s call, “ Wake up, England! ” 
still falls on slumbrous ears. 

The pressing needs of the British Dominions beyond the 
seas are population, capital, organisation. To reconcile 
the ideals of these young nations, their energy, disregard 
of precedent, determination to find a remedy for admitted 
evils, with the ultra-caution and hide bound methods of 
the Old Country, will tax the wisdom of all servants of the 
State for the next generation. If wrong solutions are 
sought, if mere cul-de-sac paths are entered upon, the dis¬ 
integration of the Empire and the downfall of the Old 
Country may surely not be chimseras in the coming years. 
On the other hand, if an organised Commonweal be 
evolved, owning allegiance to one flag and inspired with 
one common ideal, the dream of a federation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, as an instrument of peace and good govern¬ 
ment, will be converted into sober fact. In the coming 
fight it is hardly open to question on which side, had our 
Elizabethan Imperialist still been a living servant of the 
State, his banner would have been borne. 


REVIEWS 

LITERATURE AND RELIGION 

English Literature and Religion. By Edward Mortimer 
Chapman. (Constable and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Melajicthon once said that the most beautiful verse in 
Homer was the profound and memorable sentence, rrarrc? 
Sc 0cu>y ^arcovcr* avOfxtnroi —All men have need of gods. 
This great aphorism is illustrated by a review of the 
literature of the nineteenth century. Let the writer be 
so called, as you will, an agnostic novelist, an infidel 
historian, a sensuous and unbelieving poet, the debt of 
literature to religion is nevertheless paid, and the more 
sober judgment of posterity marks in their works religion 
as a paramount source of their inspiration. “ English 
Literature in account with Religion ” is the quaintly com¬ 
mercial sub-title of the very able work before us. Mr. 
Chapman explains simply his purpose in the preface: — 

I have tried to set forth something of the debt which 
Literature owes to Religion for its subjects, its language, 
its antagonisms and inspirations, ae well as in many cases 
for the training of its writers ; while, on the other hand, 
I have wished to suggest the debt which Religion as indis¬ 
putably owes to Literature for the extension of its influ¬ 
ence and the humanizing of its ideals. 

Literature and religion are linked together in a tie which 
does not admit of divorce. The very quarrels and 
antagonisms which perplex the superficial critic are in 
reality of the nature of the bond. This close interrelation 
is set forth by the author without passion, and, on the 
whole, with very little prejudice. For so controversial a 
subject as religion his attitude is remarkably detached. 
His aim throughout appears to us—though he does not 
expressly admit it—to be mainly this: an attempt to 
discover what kind of answers modern English literature is 
able to supply to those spiritual problems which are not 
of to-day or yesterday, but for all time—an attempt to 
realise the profound truth of the ancient saying, in its 
application to religion and literature, neminem vert viverc 
diem praesentem , nisi dierum praeteritorum memore/n. 

To deal with all the sixteen sections into which Mr. 
Chapman’s book is divided would be outside the ordinary 
limits of the reviewer. On the other hand, if a review is 
to be of any use, it is necessary to point out the general 


trend of the work by some particular references. Mr. 
Chapman begins with what he designates “The Dawn of 
the New Day” in the poetry of Coivper, Crabbe, Burns, 
and Blake, with Wordsworth and Coleridge as the “ Sons 
of the Morning,” Byron and Shelley being somewhat 
humorously described as the “ Apostles of Revolt.” Mr. 
Chapman is never dull, even when dealing with the grim 
Calvinism of Sydney Smith’s “ Clapliam Sect.” Many 
well-known stories are lightly reproduced. But they never 
bore the reader. They are always ad rem f as in the 
following passage about Macaulay : — 

Nor can any adequate estimate be formed of the quality 
of Macaulay’s style without taking into account his train¬ 
ing in the Bible and his saturation with Scripture phrase¬ 
ology. His infant outburst against the maid who had 
disarranged the pebbles marking off his little garden plot: 
“ Cursed be Sally ! For it is written, * Cursed be (sic) he 
that removeth his neighbour’s landmark *! *’ is prophetic 
of the terrible and rhetorically exaggerated indictment of 
Bar&re at the close of the essay upon that worthy. 

Or this :— * 

Someone called FitzJames Stephen a Calvinist with the 
bottom knocked out. In his younger brother’s case not 
only the bottom went, but a majority of the staves as well. 

This delightful humour is as though one were to say 
to-day, Canon Hensley Henson is a Churchman with the 
bottom knocked out, while the staves are left to take care 
of themselves. 

Another chapter is given to a remarkable estimate of the 
debt owed to religion by Carlyle and Ruskin, under the 
suggestive heading, “ Elijah and Elisha.” “ Carlyle did 
not like the Jews, yet his attitude of mind and his literary 
style were both Hebraistic. He could not endure Scottish 
Presbyterianism, except, perhaps, as embodied in his 
parents, yet in many respects he was the most eloquent 
and consistent Calvinist of his generation.” Of Ruskin, 
although ho was more or less indifferent to the organised 
system and worship of the Catholic Church, “ his criticism 
of art is to the guidance of the writer, teacher, and 
preacher, the fact being that he recognises the fundamental 
identity of principle underlying all worthy human activities 
uniting them to one another and joining all to the creative 
processes of God.” 

The place of religion in the writings of the great masters 
of fiction is treated with much discrimination and an 
insight often denied to the religious world, which is con¬ 
stantly inclined to censure any work concerned with the 
naked realities of life, and,yet willing to accept a parallel 
presentment of facts in the Sacred Scriptures. Mr. Chap¬ 
man examines, without too elaborate dissection, the 
religious basis underlying the work of the Brontes, 
Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot, Meredith f Hardy, and 
many writers whose debt to religion is so far from being 
recognised that not a few would range them in a hostile 
camp. 

Another chapter treats of “ The Doubters and Mystics,” 
in which category the author places Clough, Matthew 
Arnold, Christina Rossetti, D. G. Rossetti, William Morris, 
and Edward FitzGerald—a somewhat curious classifica¬ 
tion ; and we rather take exception to his idea of the rela¬ 
tion between the doubter and the mystic. Tennyson and 
Browning have a section to themselves as “ The great Twin 
Brethren,” while the lesser lights are grouped together 
under the “ dubious heading ” (the author’s description) of 
“The Heyday of Minor Poetry,” with the shrewd com¬ 
ment that the term “ Minor ” Poetry represents a condition 
rather than a critical aspersion. 

Mr. Chapman’s work is certainly fascinating, his general 
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treatment of a theme often controversial is remarkably 
free from bias or prejudice. His style is excellent and 
pleasant reading, though at times there are signs of a 
tendency to labour after forced effect. But lovers of books 
will welcome this work, which we confidently recommend 
to any who desire a clear grasp of an important, if a 
neglected or misunderstood, aspect of nineteenth-century 
literature. 


THE INSCRUTABLE MIND 

Hypnotism and Suggestion. By Bernard Hollander, 
M.D. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 6s. net.) 

Our bodies, those wonderful living machines by which we 
•express love and hate, joy and sorrow, fear and confidence, 
and the thousand shades of these and other emotions to 
our fellow-beings, have been the subjects of vigilant study 
for ages untold; and, in spite of the incompleteness of 
our knowledge, it may safely «be said that we understand 
■them fairly well. Our minds, however, the invisible, in¬ 
tangible personalities which differ each from the other in 
unnumbered ways, the mysterious individual selves which 
think and decide, consent and refuse, ever seem to elude 
the patient investigator; it is as though every narrow lane 
of inquiry ended in a baffling labyrinth whose tracks 
-sometimes fade entirely, sometimes lose their identity and 
mingle with an infinity of branching by-ways. 8tudents 
-spend their lives in endeavouring to trace these ramifica¬ 
tions ; volume after volume is written, and, year by year, 
although some small glimmering lamp is added to the 
•dim illumination of the maze, we feel how inadequate in 
reality is our total enlightenment. To attempt to follow 
the influence of mind on mind, therefore, is one of the 
most intricate of psychological problems, and every item 
which tends to assist the student, or even the interested 
ordinary man, is to be welcomed. 

Dr. Bernard Hollander, in the book before us, takes one 
•department of this science, and wisely, logically places it 
in the grasp of his readers—the manner and extent in 
which one strong human personality may impress itself 
upon another (not necessarily weak) for good or ill, and 
the defensibility of the use of such a process. Mainly, as 
is but natural from a member of the medical profession, 
the various points are presented with'a view to their bear¬ 
ing upon mental and bodily health, but the book is none 
the les3 interesting on that account. Most persons, at 
some period or another, have been fascinated by the extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena of mesmerism and hypnotism—very 
often because in witnessing or submitting themselves to 
these manifestations the eerie borderland of the super¬ 
natural seems to approach rather closely. We are all 
attracted, in spite of ourselves, by the uncanny or the in¬ 
explicable—it is a part of our human dower of curiosity; 
and this is a wise ordinance, for without the inquisitive 
sense our discoveries would be very limited and our pro¬ 
gress in civilisation tedious in the extreme. In his lucid, 
methodical chapters, however, the author shows clearly 
that there is nothing unearthly, nothing due to outside 
spiritual interference, in the mesmeric or hypnotic state, 
or in the surprising results which “ suggestions ” made to 
a person in that state may exhibit. 

It would occupy more space than we can afford to com¬ 
ment upon all the good points of this treatise, but we may 
note a few of the most interesting. The much-discussed 
problem of apparitions—the waking visions of a friend 
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who is at the point of death—is dealt with in a level¬ 
headed fashion. It being proved that a person can be 
hypnotised—under certain conditions and reservations— 
at a considerable distance from the operator, those who 
admit this, says Dr. Hollander, “ should experience no 
difficulty in accepting the possibility of messages from 
persons whose vital energy is, so to say, flaring up because 
of danger to their existence; ” but he admits himself that 
such recipients must be in a passive and tranquil condition 
at the time. Hence these “ apparitions ” which Beem so 
supernatural generally show themselves at night, or in 
leisure moments. We cannot quite follow the learned 
author in his digression on “ ghosts ”—his enthusiasm 
for bis theory as to these shadowy visitants seems to lead 
him into special pleading; at the same time, he never 
touches, in the slightest degree, the level of the nonsense 
that has so frequently been penned on this debatable 
subject. 

We are bound to believe in our ordinary life, that two 
people, united by a great affection, can be in sympathy 
en rapport , to an extent which occasions surprise if we 
stay to think about it. That lovers communicate the vivid 
thought by a glance or a smile, that two close friends will 
often anticipate each other’s words, their brains working 
in harmony, are matters of every-day experience; it seems 
reasonable enough that there should be some form of vital 
energy capable of projecting itself under favouring cir¬ 
cumstances to its fellow-mind. The difficulty with all 
such propositions is that in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge they cannot be demonstrated; certain phenomena 
are set before us, and our deductions are unproved. If 
it were only as easy as mathematics—if we could track 
the value of these mental quantities as unerringly as we 
can find the value of a: in an equation all would be 
different, although then—as often happens when full 
knowledge comes—half the charm would vanish. But 
there are no mathematical formula for resolving the prob¬ 
lems of the mind, and incessant, persevering observation 
is the only path by which gleams of truth can be found. 

Here, however, we are confronted with a fresh difficulty, 
which Dr. Hollander treats very neatly in a preliminary 
chapter on “ auto-suggestion ”—the unreliability of obser¬ 
vations. Professor Hugo Munsterberg, in his book, 
44 Psychology and Crime,” has an amazing section entitled 
44 The Memory of the Witness,” and instances an amusing 
but significant experience of his own. Giving evidence 
in court as to a burglary in his own house, he found after¬ 
wards that nearly all his sworn statements, made in the 
utmost good faith, were incorrect. Here was a trained 
observer, a famous scientist who has delivered and is deliver¬ 
ing thousands of university lectures that emphasise to his 
students the importance of close and accurate observation, 
not caught napping, but deluded by memory and imagina¬ 
tion; how far, then, can wo rely on the evidence of the 
man in the street! Dr. Hollander’s remarks on this sub¬ 
ject are worth a brief quotation: — 

Question eye-witnesses concerning the details of 
some event at which they were present, and you will 
see that they have all seen differently, because they 
have all looked through the spectacles of their under¬ 
standing, distorted by preconceived opinions and 
auto-suggestions. . . Great liars must have the 
capacity of suggestion and auto-suggestion to an 
extraordinary extent. These persons lie to them¬ 
selves and to others continually, until they are no 
longer capable of distinguishing clearly between that 
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which has been experienced and that which has been 
invented. The pathological liar confuses the pro¬ 
ducts of his fancy with realities. 

The chapters dealing with Mesmer and Braid, and with 
the French schools of hypnotism, are full of information 
and interest, and a little dissertation on 44 Christian 
Science ” (so-called) contains plenty of sound Bense. But 
we must conclude, referring readers to the book itself if 
they would learn what has been done and what is being 
done in England at the present time to investigate the 
claims of hypnotism with regard to the healing of many 
obdurate maladies. We have been somewhat lax in this 
country in this respect, and Dr. Hollander’s statement 
of the present position comes very opportunely. 


CYNEWULF 

The Poems of Cynewulf. Translated and edited by Charles 
W, Kennedy. (G. Routledge and Sons. 6s.) 

Me. Kennedy has collected in one volume the group of 
poems associated with the Anglo-Saxon poet Cynewulf; 
the four signed poems of the authorship of which there 
can be no question, and four unsigned poems, 44 The 
Andreas,” 41 Guthlac,” 44 Dream of the Rood,” and 
44 Phoenix,” which are sufficiently in the manner of Cyne¬ 
wulf to warrant their inclusion in this translation, 44 as, 
at any rate, the work of pupils or imitators writing in 
the traditions of the master/ 1 if not of the master himself. 
Cynewulf is the mer*§( shadow of a 113IP©; and the sum 
of what we know of Ijjq life and circum»t*no®8 i® small. 
The scholars who have pjptured him at a bishop of a 
wandering minstrel have 44 imagined a vain thing, Yet, 
from the personal passages in his poems, we seem to 
know him well and to catch glimpses of a deeply religious 
nature, a sensitive and wistful spirit. He is penetrated 
with the sense of sin, 44 stained,” as he writes, by his deeds 
of evil, 44 shackled in sin, harried by sorrow, bound in 
bitterness, companied about with trouble,” and he tells 
us that it waB 44 radiant grace ” that gave bim the gift of 
song, and undid the bolts of his breast. His descriptive 
passages are marked with a felicitous simplicity, a keen 
delight in the spectacle of this world, that remind one 
of Chaucer. Perhaps the most striking example of the 
fervour of Cynewulf’s imagination is to be found in the 
third section of his 44 Christ,” which deals with the Last 
Judgment, where he gives us a picture which has the 
breadth and colour of a Tintoretto in verse in Mr. 
Kennedy’s fine translation: 44 Then shall the heavens 
crash, the steadfast stars and radiant shall fall. The sun 
shall be turned dark unto the hue of blood, which gleamed 
so brightly over the ancient world unto the sons of men. 
The very moon, that in the night of old Bhed her light 
on men, shall sink from her station; so also shall the 
stars fade from heaven, through the fierce air, smitten 
with storms. . . . The dusky flame shall flare on those 

undone by Bin, and fire shall devour golden jewels, the 
olden treasure of the kings of the land.” A magnificent 
pendant to this are the sea-pictures in 44 Andreas,” which 
may with some degree of probability be attributed to him; 
and the 44 Phoenix ” is the most artistic poem in the Anglo- 
Saxon language. The book is a monument of sound 
scholarship and taste, and in the translations Mr. 
Kennedy has given us something of the alliterative 
element of the original in his fine rhythmic prose. 


LEGAL 

The Justice's yote-Book. By the late W. Knox Wiorak, 
J.P. Ninth edition. By Charles Milner Atkinson. 
(Stevens and Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

We welcome with great pleasure the ninth edition of 44 The 
Justice’s Note-Book.” It is two years since this most 


useful volume was issued. The present edition is edited 
by Mr. C. M. Atkinson, the stipendiary of the city ot 
Leeds, and the author of the admirably arranged, although, 
somewhat monumental, volume, 44 The Magistrate’s* 
General Practice.” 44 The Justice’s Note-Book” should! 
be in the hands of every magistrate. It contains all the 
most useful points which have to be dealt with in the 
courts of summary jurisdiction, and is an eminently read¬ 
able work, differentiating in this respect from a large 
number of legal treatises, which no human being cam 
deal with otherwise than as works of reference. The pre¬ 
sent volume includes all the latest enactments which; 
magistrates of petty or quarter sessions are called upon 
to deal with. The volume has been carefully revised and" 
brought up to date, and includes an admirable resume 
of the main provisions of the Children Act of 1908. 


Law for the Million . By A Practical Lawyer. (The 
Sews of the World , Limited. Is.) 

This is an excellent little volume arranged in alphabetical 
order, which will be of considerable value to those whe 
know how to use it. For all legal manuals are only useful 
up to a certain point, and beyond that, instead of being 
an aid, they may be very misleading. It is impossible in 
a work of this kind to include all the Bubtle shades which 
emerge from decided cases; therefore, a compendium such 
as this can only be useful in directing the mind of the 
reader towards a general view of law, and no one who is 
well advised will rely solely upon it. In our opinion, the 
volume is very helpful within the limits which we have 
jnentioned. 


FICTION 

The Adventures of a Runaway Bride. By Isabel Smith. 

(John Ouseley. 6s.) 

The ‘‘Runaway Bride ” is a novel of incident, but not 
highly probable incident. Susannah Boyd, young, and 
dependent upon her relations, is married against her will 
to Elijah Fenby, 44 a member of a particularly exclusive 
branch of the Salem sect.” “She promptly runs away, and 
runs through a variety of situations as companion, secre¬ 
tary, and finally as stewardess on board a merchant Bhip. 
The ship goes down in a storm, and Susannah, with the 
second officer and a dying clergyman, are cast upon a 
coral atoll. Here, though Susannah explains she is already 
married, the clergyman insists on marrying her to the 
second officer, saying that even if she 44 had gone through, 
the marriage ceremony ” he thinks 44 the extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances in which she is placed would annul it”—an 
unusual attitude toward the marriage service in a clergy¬ 
man of any denomination! The Runaway 44 sails five 
points to the wind ” on her island; from which, however,, 
she is at last rescued, and when she returns to England, 
she offers to rejoin Elijah Fenby. But no sooner haa 
she done so than Elijah’s first wife is discovered to be 
alive, and Susannah, for the third time, goes through the 
marriage ceremony (this time with a man she loves), and! 
for once does not run away. The absurd plot is hardly 
convincing, but some of the vignettes of denominational 
manners are amusing. 


The Squatter's Bairn. By E. J. Mather. (Rebman. 6s .y 

44 A golden-haired, blue-eyed English girl ” is found among 
the aborigines of Australia. 44 Of course, in the matter 
of clothing there was much to be desired ” when she was 
first discovered, but she develops in the home of the rich 
squatter into the type of English beauty illustrated on 
the frontispiece. Ralph Grant, the son of the squatter, 
falls in love with her, and, after a few simple incidents 
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(he saves two children from drowning and captures a gang 
of bushrangers single-handed) marries her. The plot is 
negligible; the style extraordinarily pompous. When Mr. 
Grant no longer needed his old head gardener he “ peremp¬ 
torily insisted that he should retire upon a pension 
equalling the aggregate of his present emoluments.” 
Ralph Grant says to his uncle, 44 The view is captivatingly 
beautiful, and you are fortunate in having this eminence 
upon your own property from which to get such a 
gloriously extensive panorama.” People don t say such 
things. The book is enlivened with Government photo¬ 
graphs of the olive-yards and vineyards of Australia, a 
picture of a group of aborigines, and an appendix con¬ 
taining official information “ for the benefit of the intend¬ 
ing tourist or settler.” 


The Wife of Arthur Lorraine . By E. Everett Green. 

F. V. White and Co. 6s.) 

Miss Green has made a happy venture. She has given us 
a story of married life that leaves a thoroughly whole¬ 
some atmosphere behind it. Pluralities in the way of 
human varieties have for once .been carefully avoided, the 
result being a singular and uniform exposition of sanc¬ 
tified sense. In the person of Lorraines wife, we are 

brought to see marriage as it should be, and 

Miss Green is to be heartily congratulated for 
the uniform way in which she has so skilfully 
and pointedly matured her subject. Her book is 
honestly a book to be read—and read with due apprecia¬ 
tion, for it stands out, especially at the present time, as 
a remarkable refutation of the false, because loose, dis* 
cussions which tend rather to weaken than strengthen the 
rites of marriage as a holy Oondage. Moreover, whilst 
the work may be said to expose a great truth, it may like¬ 
wise be said to possess real interest, a combination of 

qualifications rarely to be found in mere novel-writing. 


Lying Li pi. By William Le Queux. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

In this tale of love and mystery, Mr. Le Queux, with his 
usual charm and skill, tells how Iris Almond, the daughter 
of the leader of a gang of notorious thieves and swindlers, 
becomes suspected of an extraordinary crime, and of how 
a person of the name of Laird, convinced of her-innocence, 
assists her in escaping from the officers of the law* until 
such a time as her innocence can be proved. The story 
is artfully contrived, for circumstances assume such a 
form that even the girl’s father is made to believe in her 
guilt. Laird, her sole protector, was a bold man in acting 
as he did. but when a man is in love he stands to win or 
lose at all costs. 


THE THEATRE 

Several points of some interest remain to be dealt with 
in our summary of the London theatre season. It was a 
great disappointment to those who desire to see serious 
English work on the English stage to find that Mr. 
Maugham is apparently capable only of writing plays so 
light in texture and so flimsy in construction that they 
could not hope to occupy the bill of a London theatre if 
they were not backed by Mr. Frohman’s amazing capital 
and his most advertised actors and actresses. Since Mr. 
Maugham shot into the firmament by accident, and "was 
created a martyr by the Daily Mail , he has broken two 
records—the one to have running in London more plays 
at the same time than anv other writer of the day, and the 


second that they were plays which, with the exception of 
“ Smith,” would not have run at all in any other theatres. 
There is, of course—and it is a good thing that there is 
a ready welcome in London for light, bright, witty, charm¬ 
ing pieces in which the foibles of the time are satirised 
pleasantly, and the tendencies of those people who are 
called the lazy rich by the ignorant Socialist are made 
the subject of plots. Mr. Maugham must, however, take 
himself more seriously even when he writes these light 
plays than he has done hitherto. “ Smith ” was the only 
play from his pen which in our candid opinion deserved 
production on its merits. “ The Tenth Man,” like The 
Explorer,” proves that Mr. Maugham’s gift is not for 
strong work. It is therefore to be hoped that the play 
which, it is said, Mr. Maugham is writing for Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh will be of the 44 Smith ” school. 

44 The Blue Bird ” does not come in the category of the 
season’s productions, as it was produced in 1909. It is 
believed to have been a great financial success, and it is 
stated that it will be revived at Christmas time, because 
it is given out that it is a play for children. It is, how¬ 
ever, nothing of the kind. No child who saw’ it under¬ 
stood what it was all about. It makes no appeal whatever 
to the child mind, and it was only attractive to the grown¬ 
up playgoer because of its beautiful scenery and original 
stage effects. To many playgoers its treatment of death 
was offensive and painful. As a piece of pla) writing it 
has no more claim to be called a work of art than has an 
oleograph. 

Mr. H. B. Irving has at last discovered the obvious. 
His season’s productions of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and 
44 Judge Not,” together with his revivals of his fathers old 
plays, have shown him that he may look for no support 
from playgoers unless he gives them original plays devoid 
of exposition of epilepsy, and of what may be termed 
Maskelyncookism. To Mr. Irving’s credit there is only to 
be placed a most excellent revival of 44 Hamlet,” in which 
his individual performance was surprisingly good. The 
word surprisingly is used because hitherto Mr. Irving 
.has not proved himself the possessor of an histrionic talent 
which is anything out of the ordinary. 

Of Mr. Martin Harvey, who brought to the Lyceum 
Theatre his version of 41 Richard III.,” and a revival of 
the 44 Breed of the Treshams,” little can be said, except 
that he is an actor possessed of talent only a little short of 
genius who has permitted himself to deteriorate somewhat. 
Since Mr. Harvey has been his own manager there has 
been about him, apparently, no man sufficiently daring to 
point out to him the bad tricks into which he has fallen. 
Instead of his rendering of the magnificently effective 
character of Richard III. being one of an epoch-making 
kind, as it might easily have been, it was merely bizarre 
and sometimes peculiarly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier is a young actor who bears a 
celebrated name, and who has won for himself a fine repu¬ 
tation for excellent work. He is shortly to be in management 
in partnership with Mr. Frank Curzon. Mr. Du Maurier’s 
work in a somewhat feeble drama called 44 Arsene Lupin, 
and in a still more feeble pia-y entitled 44 Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,” has shown his admirers that he has arrived 
at that sta-e in his career when he is under the impression 
that a popular actor can afford to be a little careless in 
his work with impunity. It was, of course, a very unsym¬ 
pathetic and even cruel thing to place Mr. Du Maurier in 
such a part as Arsene Lupin after he had appeared as the 
studious railway porter in Mr. Earries delightful comedy, 
“ What Every Woman Knows.” For all that, it is diffi- 
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cult to offer an. excuse for what we must term the pranks 
he played after the first few performances in his part as 
the French thief, nor for his somewhat slap-dash work in 
41 Jimmy Valentine.” It is greatly to be hoped that when 
Mr. Du Maurier is his own master he will not follow in 
the footsteps of Mr. Martin Harvey and labour under the 
delusion that he has nothing more to learn. 

It is now time to turn to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bour- 
chier. The pieces in which Mr. Bourchier has appeared 
this season have already been dealt with. It will be 
interesting to see just how Mr. Arthur Bourchier stands 
in relation to his art. It must be said at once that he has 
steadily descended the scale during the last few years. 
His recent performances prove that for some reason or 
other quite unfathomable by the playgoer he has fallen 
into the habit of obtaining cheap laughs by an indulgence 
in buffoonery. At the very moment when he is supposed 
to be labouring under great agitation he makes strange 
noises with his mouth, which he points with still stranger 
gesture. He bellows and puffs out his cheeks in imitation 
of the Paris chauffeur who has acquired the reputation of 
a funny man. It is all very strange and unnecessary, 
and makes one quite nervous as to what he will do with 
the part of Henry VIII. in the autumn. Not long ago 
Mr. Bourchier showed a great improvement in his work. 
As the Bishop in ‘‘The Bishop’s Move” he gave no indi¬ 
cations of the amateurishness which had haunted him 
until then, and played with a delicious humour, a delicacy 
and a restraint which evoked well-deserved admiration. 
As 8hylock, too, he had his excellent moments, especially 
in the great court scene. 

Of Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. Bourchier) it is difficult 
to write in quite so frank, though friendly, a spirit. Mis 3 
Vanbrugh, according to the critics of the daily papers, 
made what is called a “ hit” in a particularly coarse, crude 
play which was manufactured in America, and whose title 
was “ The Woman in the Case.” This play purported to 
represent certain phases of American life, the scenes were 
American, the atmosphere w*as American, the characters 
were American and the language was American, and yet 
MisB Vanbrugh, who was supposed to represent a woman of 
a certain class typically and wholly American, adopted a 
strong Cockney accent. It was certainly daring, but it 
was not artistic, and it had the effect of throwing the play 
completely out of gear. 

Of 8ir Arthur Conan Doyle’s two plays, “ The House 
of Temperley ” and the “Speckled Band,” it may be said 
that they showed that its author possesses a gift for the per¬ 
petration of good, wholesome melodrama. The former play, 
in which a Georgian atmosphere was very nicely repro¬ 
duced, enjoyed very great success. The latter piece, of 
inferior workmanship, is still attracting that section of 
the British public which reads detective stories and goes 
to the theatre to be thrilled. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is 
therefore to be encouraged. He does not aim high, but 
he does not aim low. The word art does not obtain a place 
in his vocabulary, but neither does the word erotic. He is 
just a story-teller who casts his wholesome and harmless 
Btories into dramatic form. 

There remains the Shakespeare Festival, which has 
become a yearly institution, and for the conduct of which 
Sir Herbert Tree deserves very well of playgoers. The 
work performed at this season’s festival showed a great 
improvement and an added sense of loyalty on the part of 
Sir Herbert’s brother-managers. If more care is taken in 
the future in the casting and rehearsals of Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces, these festivals will do much to raise the 
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position of Ihe English stage. * Next year Mr. Henry 
Ainley must* not be entrusted with the part of Romeo, and 
Miss Constance Collier must be given other work to do 
than to appear as Juliet. The Balcony scene in the hands 
of these artists was, to our mind, we regret to say, very 
painful, and would have been played, we think, with greater 
intelligence and ability by amateurs in a production of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. Apart from a 
characteristic inability to remember his lines Sir Her¬ 
bert Tree did very well. 


THE MORTALITY OF MUSIC 

Music, as the most catholic and yet the most intimate of 
all the arts, must, if it is to be a living art, both express 
and appeal to the spirit of the age to which it belongs. 
Occasionally it may be the voice of the prophet warning 
of judgment to como—judgment, that is, on the unworthy 
art of the day—but, generally speaking, if it be of a 
nature which reflects the spirit of a former age or antici¬ 
pates that of a later one, it is moribund or embryonic. 
It is true that, in contradistinction to the visual arts, it 
practically ceases to exist as soon as it ceases to live. 
The art of letters, being in its essence a sonorous one, is 
subject to some extent to the same conditions, but having 
a larger dependence upon the written record, it is less 
dependent for its existence and effect upon the accidents 
of audition and audibility. It is, however, the sound, or 
the suggestion of it, that keeps it alive, as may be judged 
by a comparison of the existing remains of ancient art 
and culture. The larger remains of the earliest examples 
of architecture and sculpture are less vital to us at the 
present time than is the comparatively small amount of 
literature which we possess, because wo have some sense 
of the eternal fitness of the sound and of the unchanging 
suggestiveness of the sound contained in the letter. The 
music of the Middle Ages is as dead as are the plastic 
arts of Greece, in spite of the curious imitations we have 
foisted upon us by musical and ecclesiastical faddists; 
and of any earlier period there might just as well have 
been none composed or practised so far as we are con¬ 
cerned. The music of those far-off ages in its own day 
was as living as that of the last or the present century. 
It served to add vigour to the festivals of the people who 
were living then, and dignity and solemnity to the cele¬ 
brations of their grief and their religion. It edified and 
pleased those who heard it, in the same way as that of 
to-day edifies and pleases us. When its day was done it 
vanished from the earth as completely as its makers, 
leaving as its memorial only a few ashes in the shape of 
almost undecipherable manuscripts or sculptured designs 
of instruments which, when reconstructed, emit sounds, 
if any, of a quality or nature which we can neither under¬ 
stand nor appreciate. 

It is not merely that this early music is forgotten. Nor 
is it only that our tastes and culture have changed, like 
the fashions of our garments and our manner of social 
intercourse. The decay is in the music itself, which haB 
actually lost its nature; and no attempts at resuscitation 
or revival, no changes of modes or fashions in taste or 
culture, can possibly bring it back into being. It is some 
years since the late Vernon Blackburn pointed out that 
even the music which we know and practise ourselves loses 
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something of its nature by reason of its age; that music 
which was full-blooded a generation ago is, and not merely 
sounds, to ears accustomed to more involved and more 
discordant noises, attenuated. The desires of humanity 
for aural enjoyment or edification are constantly changing, 
no doubt; but this does not account for the complete 
disappearance of so much that was regarded by the most 
serious and conscientious thinkers of its day as the highest 
type of art. The loss which the music itself suffers is 
inflicted slowly and imperceptibly, but none the less 
really, and it is only in the course of a long passage of 
time that it withers ab completely as the fallen leaf or 
the discarded garment. The spirit which vitalised it has 
departed, and the body dies and in time decays, till there 
is no trace of its features, and often none of its existence. 
It is the mystery of life and death seen not alone in man 
himself, but in all created things, both high and low. 
Could we hear the music as the ancients heard it, in 
spite of changes of fashion, and custom, and use, 
we should apprehend something of its beauty and effec¬ 
tiveness. But though we may reconstruct the form, we 
cannot breathe into it again the breath of life, and there¬ 
fore we cannot know it as it was. 

We see something of the aging of music in that which 
we now know as classical, and which we are fond of 
speaking of as immortal. The music of Haydn, for 
instance, which but a short time ago was regarded by 
all true music-loviog souls as imperishable, wg Dow see 
to be so olosely linked with the spirit of the time In which 
it was composed fta* M the spirit of the ages changes it 


is gradually losing its nature and freshness, so that after 
another generation or two of existence as the most 
interesting and fragrant specimen of the art and life of 
its day, it will in all probability die and disappear an 
effectually as did the music of Ambrose and Gregory and 
their predecessors. The thought is not altogether a 
pleasant one, especially for those of us who have been 
brought up in the affection and worship of what we know 
as classical masterpieces; but’ it is a fact which has from 
time to time to be faced just as really as the passing 
of our human friends and companions. It may be that 
much of what we have known from our youth may outlive 
us; still more will probably be to each of us individually 
a constant living companion, even after, to the world at 
large, it has ceased to have any interest or even existence. 
Is it not so with our closest human friendships! But 
its Bpirit will depart sooner or later. It is not difficult 
to observe the same thing happening with the music of 
to-day. To some it may be given to write music which, 
because of the catholicity of its spirit, will live into the 
future and meet and express the spirit of ages yet unborn. 
To the majority the hard fact remains that the less our 
music is in touch with the spirit of the day in which it 
is written, the sooner will it die and pass into the oblivion 


of soundless hieroglyphics. Music which has come into 
existence through evolutionary processes, music not com¬ 
posed by individual authors, but which has grown by 
tradition into what we call folk-music, also suffers the 
same fate. Much as we may regret the passing of the 
folk-songs and dances of our own and other countries, 
and endeavour to retain their life by including them in 
works of art, and by teaching them to our children, all our 
efforts will result only in embalming the body and form, 
and preserving this as a memorial of a spirit that has 
passed. The spirit of our own age is making its own 
music, and the spirit of future ages will do the same; 


and as that spirit passes the art will die, whether it be 
the art of the cornfield or of the Court. The reason why 
we cannot get the children of to-day to sing spontaneously 
the songs which their grandfathers sang as children, is 
that another spirit has been born, and the old one will 
not return at the bidding of the human will. 

And as music grows old with years, it has similarly an 
infancy, a youth, an adolescence, and a maturity. The 
music which emanates from a universal genius is often 
in advance of its time, and does not appeal to the spirit 
of its day for this reason. It is greater in its nature than 
that which is recognised as most powerful by the com¬ 
poser’s contemporaries; yet that which dies in the genera¬ 
tion which originated it may be greater in its present 
being and achievement. Beethoven’s music in his own 
day was not as strong—not as great-^-inherently as it is 
in ours. It was, as it were, in its infancy; an infancy, 
it is true, that causes us who know the work in its 
nufuritv to wonder at the non-recognition of its greatness 
by those who knew it then; but nevertheless lacking the 
fulness of life and power it has since attained. The same 
with the music of Bach, and to a lesser degree with that 
of Handel, Mozart, and Wagner. It is this growth to 
maturity which justifies the varied interpretation of every 
class of work from that of the composer himself to the 
most modern and “ strong ” performer or conductor; and 
it is this decline from maturity to decay that justifies the 
gradually increasing neglect of music which our fathers 
and we ourselves years ago held in the highest esteem. 
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STRAUSS'S “ FEUERSNOT " 

“ (Feuxbsnot ” has been late in reaching us, but it was 
quite worth waiting for, and Mr. Beecham has put us all 
in his debt again by producing it. The weakest part of 
the work is undoubtedly its book. Strauss’s delightful 
music has been to a large extent thrown away on a fatUOUl 
libretto, Since, however, Strauss chose the subject him¬ 
self and Suggested its treatment, he has only himself to 
thank, and, to be fair to Herr von Wolzogen, his original 
is relieved by a good many humorous touches and verbal 
sallies which have necessarily disappeared in the process 
of translation. Nevertheless the book is, after every 
allowance has been made, inherently stupid. The original 
fable on which it was founded is foolish enough, but the 
adapted version of the story is even worse; and, what is 
more, it plays even less satisfactorily than it reads. It is, 
in fact, a mere episode which is presented, and it passes 
one’B understanding why the drama, such as it is, was not 
more adequately worked out. As it is, the action is ridicu¬ 
lously bald, and the opera is absurdly short. I am all 
against long-winded operas, and certainly would not have 
the Wagnerian precedent followed here. But a work 
which lasts less than an hour and a half is going to the 
opposite extreme. It is so easy to imagine ways in which 
the story might have been extended with advantage. It 
positively clamours, indeed, for amplification. A pre¬ 
liminary act, for instance, might have shown us Diemut 
setting her cap at Kunrad and being repulsed by the young 
student. This would not only have helped to fill out the 
work, but would have served to make much more intelli¬ 
gible the subsequent proceedings. As it is, we are pre¬ 
sented with a young man who kisses a girl by force the 
first time he sees her, and half an hour afterwards insists 
on being admitted to her bedroom. In the circumstances, 
Diemut might well adopt the time-honoured formula. 
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“This is so sudden ” In point of fact, however, she proves 

Xr alT on *° mpl . al »“ t « ?° P« rha P* Kunrad was right 
after all, on the principle th»t the end justifies the means 

hfm.nlf ran # g t y en ? u f h > he showB no disposition to avail 
himself of his privileges, even when the way lies clear. 

f“ : at got on to the balcony, he does not 

forthwith proceed with his love-making, but stays instead 
to deliver a long sermon to the crowd below I Was there 
ever such a foolish fellow! 11 


And what nonsense he talks, too 1 We know what he is 
driving at, but it must have been sadly incomprehensible 
to his hearers Certainly his remarks seem to have no sort 
of bearing on the matter in hand. A more confused or 
confusing allegory has never been offered up for the bewil¬ 
derment of the public. It is impossible to correlate it in 
any intelligent fashion with the facts. Kunrad, for 
instance, who stands for Strauss, as we know, puts out 
the lights in order to win the fair Diemut. Where is the 
analogy here! If years ago, when he complained of the 
Munich folks unappreciation, he had refused to write 
more music for a time, it might have been possible to 
perceive some point. But he did nothing of the kind. 
Who is Diemut, again! And what does she stand for! 
And why should the people be punished to bring her to 
reason! Only a Teutonic mind, with its peculiar capacity 
for bemused thinking and foggy writing, could have con- 

^ lV f, d r,-° Pr e P oster °us a parable. It is worse even than 
the “ Ring.” 

Consider, again, the case of Diemut’s father. He is a 
'worthy burgomaster—one would not be surprised to learn 
that he is related to Veit Pogner, of Nuremberg—and pre¬ 
sumably a pattern of all the proprieties. Yet he seems to 
be more delighted than anyone by the saucy Diemut’s 
unconventional conduct. After this, how could Kunrad 
call him and his fellows narrow-minded 1 Obviously, if the 
librettist had known his business he would have met this 
point and turned it to account to add to the interest of his 
story by getting the burgomaster off the scene and bring¬ 
ing him back again only when it was too late. But enough 
of the book. ® 

The music is very different. Strauss has given of his 
best in the score of “ Feuersnot.” But, as in the case of 
all his other works, a certain amount of time and study 
is required for appreciation of all ite beauties. On first 
hearing a good deal sounds rather confused and eccentric. 
So far as the average uninitiated listener goes, he hears a 
big orchestra playing exceedingly complex music at high 
pressure to the accompaniment of voices whose parts seem 
to have not infrequently little or no relation to what is being 
played by the instruments. Then comes a lucid interval, 
and he gets a few bars of simple joyous melody, treated 
as simply as a nursery song. The respite is brief, how¬ 
ever, and the hearer is soon hard put to it again to per¬ 
ceive method in the seeming madness. 

This is putting the matter, of course, from the layman’s 
standpoint. The cultivated hearer who Tcnows his Strauss 
will not be greatly bothered. But even for him it is not 
all plain sailing at first. Undoubtedly this is not “ first 
hearing ” music. A good deal of it is, but other pages need 
knowing to be enjoyed. The music is full, in particular, 
of quick runs and flourishes which seem at first rather to 
confuse matters. It requires an agile ear to follow all 
the twists and turns of this intricate score. Even when 
the texture is of the slightest there is always plenty going 
on, and this it is which gives the music its abiding charm 
and inexhaustible interest when it is really known. There 
are more ideas in a page of Strauss than in whole acts by 
more conventional composers. And his ideas are nearly 
always beautiful and original. Otherwise, all his transcen¬ 
dent technique would, of course, go for nothing. Such 
things as the exquisite “ Liebesscene,” the noble music of 
Kunrad’s harangue, Diemut’s beautiful solo, and many 
other pages which might be specified are inspirations of 
the most authentic kind. Yet one eminent critic has had 
the absurdity to declare that the weakness of the music 
as a whole has been “ cleverly covered up ” by the quota- ' 


tions from Wagner—the said quotations occupying about 
half a minute all told 1 

It remains only to say a word as to the performance. It 
was not too good, but it might easily have been worse, and 
every allowance should, of course, be made for the diffi¬ 
culty of the work. It was, indeed, extraordinarily plucky 
of Mr. Beecham to undertake it at all with the resources 
at his command; and, as it turned out, the two artists 
specially imported from Germany to play the leading parts 
were at least as open to criticism as their English com¬ 
panions. The orchestra, on the other hand, was quite 
splendid, and this meant much. 


THE ART OF THE YEAR. 


“ Aud deep peace brooded over Europe, Asia, Australia, and 
Polynesia.” 

Bubbly some such words as Rudyard Kipling’s must be 
the general verdict of a year to which the Royal 
Academy struck the keynote of monotonous mediocrity. 
Yet there have been momentous happenings in the world 
of Art. They have, however, been rather of that negative 
character which conduces to less noisy advertisement, but 
which nevertheless has very far-reaching effects. 

First and foremost, there was the necessary—but it is 
to be devoutly hoped only temporary—disruption of that 
eclectic little band of artists who held their annual exhibi¬ 
tion at the New Gallery contemporaneously with the big 
Burlington House show. Comprising as it did such bril¬ 
liant artists as John Lavery and Grosvenor Thomas, who 
refused to submit their work to the captious criticism,of 
the Immortals, the sodality did much good work in educat¬ 
ing the artistic taste of English people, and has left a 
gap that has not as yet been filled. Almost of equal 
importance is Sargent’s practical desertion of portraiture 
and his return to the Italian scenic painting of his earlier 
years. Great .though the loss to portraiture undoubtedly 
is, his mood cannot but benefit art in general. His 
extraordinary versatility, the breadth and strength of his 
line work, and his marvellous eye for colour effects, must 
have an influence for good on a genre of painting that the 
commercialism of the age was fast driving into decadence. 
Beside two such noteworthy happenings as these, the 
other events must fade into comparative insignificance. 
It is worth recording with gratitude that John Collier’s 
pictures have this year required little or no elucidation; 
that Sir Ernest Waterlow has infused a modicum of anima¬ 
tion into his landscapes, and that at least -two new stars 
have arisen in the artistic firmament. 

The Royal Academy Show, in spite of its almost stu¬ 
pendous mediocrity, can claim a meed of praise. Frank 
Brangwyn has received a certain, though very tardy, recog¬ 
nition. It is perhaps illustrative of our English method 
that an artist who is undoubtedly one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of living painters should have been hailed with 
acclamation throughout the civilised world before his 
merits were even acknowledged in his own country. 

The Grafton Galleries have afforded two big exhibitions 
of modern art. The “ Fair Women ” in technique, if not 
in beauty—save the mark—were worthy of the best tradi¬ 
tions of the International Society. Sargent, Lavery, 
Charles Shannon, Orpen, Nicholson, Laszlo, Heller were 
all represented by fine specimens of their work, while the 
exhibition further served to bring into prominence such 
rising lights as G. W. Philpot, Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
Wilfred von Glehn, and A. E. Walton, the latter an artist 
who adds to a Nicholsonian temperament and skill a 
marked individuality that should carry him very far.. The 
“ Women’s International Art Club’s ” Exhibition seemed to 
suffer from that pernicious anaemia that is usually the 
chief characteristic of feminine pictorial efforts. 

Of the other three noted galleries the “ Old Waters ” in 
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Pall Mall East have undoubtedly produced the best work. 
The exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water¬ 
colours brought to the front an allegorical painter who 
almost alone in England seems able to combine perfect 
line, artistic colouring, and poetic imagination in his work. 
E. R. Hughes’ “Four Phases of the Moon ” were real 
artistic gems. Sargent’s sketches and Napier Henry’s sea¬ 
scapes lent distinction to a show that was well above the 
average. 

The Royal Institute in Piccadilly has hardly been so 
successful. The nomenclature of the two corporations are 
so similar that care must be taken in order to avoid confu¬ 
sion. Roughly, it may be said that the Royal Society is 
good, and the Royal Institute bad. There are, of course, 
a few exceptions amid the latter sodality, such as Baghot 
de la Bere, John Hassall, and James Orrock, but the 
general tone seems to be infected by the proximity of Bur¬ 
lington House, for even the exhibition of miniatures at the 
Royal Institute is far inferior to the similar show at the 
Painters in Water Colours- Several other societies, such 
as the “ Modern Society of Portrait Painters,” .the “ Pastel 
8ociety,” also held their exhibitions in the Prince’s Gal¬ 
leries, but none of them produced anything worthy of 
favourable -mention in a general review. 

The Suffolk Street Galleries presented two big exhibi¬ 
tions. The Royal Society of British Artists’ Show was 
memorable for the fact that the only work of real artistic 
merit was by a foreigner. This was Laszlo’s head of 

Prince Louis of Battenberg.” The “ Modern Society’s ” 
exhibition was remarkable for some marvellous Italian 
scenes and other sketches by John Sargent, one splendid 
picture by P. W ilson Steer, and several of great merit by 
W T illiam Orpen. In male portraiture Orpen’s strength and 
power make him a worthy successor to Raeburn, and when 
he allows his Celtic imagination rein his subject pictures 
acquire an added value from their artistic charm. 

The two new stars to whom reference has been made 
above are both foreigners. Rudolf Kiss is a young—a 
very young—Hungarian, blessed with an artistic tempera¬ 
ment of the highest order. Rarely has a “ one man ” show 
of a new artist created such an enthusiasm as did his at 
the Brook Street Galleries. His work is reminiscent of 
the genius of Shelley and Keats. Of his own undoubted 
genius there can be no two opinions. Seymour 
M. Stone is also a young man, an American, whose 
talents are no less. He also has strong poetic feel- 
ing. His brush work—less volcanic than Kiss’s—is far 
better suited to portraiture, which he has now adopted. 
This artist’s work is but little known in England, but the 
lucky few who have seen his latest portrait of Lord Esher 
are universal in their praise of it. 


AN ACADEMY IN MINIATURE 

The current exhibition of the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters at 5a, Pall Mall East, is well worth a visit. In 
the first place, the large majority of the exhibits are above 
the average, while some are of a really high order of merit. 
Secondly, the President has introduced the excellent 
scheme of embracing such allied arts as modelling in wax, 
and metalwork, in the exhibition, thus turning it into an 
“ Academy in Miniature.” How great is the need for some 
encouragement of those branches of art may be judged 
from the fact that no English artist could be found to 
whom it was safe to trust the design of coins and stamps 
for the new reign. If Mr. Alyn Williams can create a 
vogue for such work in England, and build up a lost art, 
he will deserve well of his countrymen. 

Lnder the circumstances, it was only natural that the 
best work in the exhibition was that of the President him¬ 
self. . Besides a finished execution and a keen, artistic per¬ 
ception, Mr. Alyn Williams can adapt his style to his 
subject. There is, for example, much greater strength in 
his miniatures of “Sir Gardiner Engleheart” and of 
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“President Taft” than there is in “Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth,” which is painted with delightful delicacy and light¬ 
ness of touch. But of his five exhibits, from a purely 
artistic point of view, the best is “ Flotsam.” The draw¬ 
ing and flesh-colouring of the nude figure in the fore¬ 
ground are quite beautiful, while the rolling sea and the 
bright sun in the background are in marked contrast to 
the slipshod w T ork by which so many miniature painters 
spoil their results. 

Mrs. Lee Hankey seems imbued with much the same 
temperament as her more famous husband. T'liose who 
have been fortunate enough to see W. Lee Hankev’s 
delightful illustrations to Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village ” 
cannot fail to observe the same tonality about the portraits 
the “Hon. David Lyon,” “The Lady Elizabeth Lyon,” and 
“ The Hon. Anne Lindsey,” which are all beautifully 
finished. 

Henry Henshall is another exhibitor whose work is 
always of the highest class. He has made the apparently 
self-respecting labourer’s child the subject of nearly all his 
pictures, and his studies in expression are wonderfully 
realistic. Perhaps they hardly come w'ithin the correct 
limitations of “ Art in Miniature.” 

Some of the finest work in the exhibition is from the 
brush of Miss Inez Buchanan. Her w T ork attracted a 
good deal of attention at the New Gallery last year, and, 
though she is not exhibiting much new work, her skill and 
artistry are beyond all doubt. There is unfortunately in 
England too little praise of art for art’s sake, and Miss 
Buchanan would be well advised, if she wishes to make a 
name for herself, to paint someone well known in Society 
and to attach the sitter’s name to her work when 6he 
exhibits it. 

There are in addition several other artists whose work 
deserves mention, but most of them suffer from “ pot boil¬ 
ing.” They try to turn out too much, and in the result 
only about one picture in four is up to the best standard 
of which they are capable and to which they ought to attain. 
Nothing is more fatal to an artist’s reputation—and, in the 
long run, to his material interests—than to exhibit work 
stamped with the brush of carelessness and haste. 


THE NEW SOCIETY 

If the New Society of Water Colour Painters does not 
meet with the success it deserves at the New Dudley Gal¬ 
leries, it has only itself to blame, for more execrable taste 
in hanging pictures it would be hard to imagine. In any 
case, a great deal of the work is only mediocre, though 
there is fortunately a pleasing absence of the garishness 
and insipidity that marks and mars the ordinary run of 
water-colours. Undoubtedly the best picture in the show is 
Harold Waite’s “Open Country.” The artist has mastered 
that hardest of all details in landscape painting, the por¬ 
trayal of distance without undue foreshortening, -while his 
touch is artistic and his colouring sympathetic. 

Ernest Haslehurst, one of the newest members of the 
Society, is also showing extremely good work, of which the 
best is “ A Grey Day.” The Secretary of the Society, 
Vivian Bolt, is also a capable interpreter of the far horizon 
school. His picture of “ Sussex ” is a really fine piece of 
perspective beautifully painted. Gerald Ackermann’s 
work is rather uneven. It is generally flat and anaemic, 
but occasionally almost inspired, as in “ Poole Harbour 
from Wareham,” a subject which the association of a great 
picture by a really great artist would, one might think, 
make invidious comparison obvious. But Ackermann has 
treated it quite worthily in a very distinctive manner. Of 
the rest, H. L. Dell’s “ Green Pastures ” and Cyril Ward’s 
delightfully delicate “ May ” are the best. 

Water-colours are not suited to portraiture, and most of 
the artists have recognised this axiom. The few that have 
not are lamentable failures, except Frank Bennett’s two 
pictures. “Eventide” is far superior to “Wonderland,” 
but both are poetic in conception and charming in 
execution. 
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SHAKING HANDS 

If it were possible for us to regard in a mood of abnormal 
detachment some of our ordinary, habitual actions, those 
which occur so frequently that they have become part 
and parcel of every-day life, we should be staggered by 
their ludicrous aspect, stricken to a state of helpless 
amusement by their apparent absence of meaning, or per¬ 
plexed as to whether, after all, wo were so sound and 
sane a people as the popular conceit would have us believe. 
We puff smoke from our lips in the public streets, in 
the broad light of day; we daub a canvas with certain 
colours, hang it on a wall, and label it “ Twilight ” or 
“ Portrait of Mr. X.”; and we do many other things which 
might seem absurd had we not some tacit agreement that 
they should be considered correct and worth doing. Most 
frequent incident of all, perhaps, we meet a friend, take 
his hand, and squeeze it more or less gently. Astonishing. 
But by the assent and Bign-manual of long custom, the 
clasp of hands as a form of greeting is thoroughly 
established. 

The hand-shake is essentially English—it exhibits no 
strong emotion to the outsider. With the mere grip of 
his fingers the Englishman will welcome a brother whom 
he may not have seen for many years ; he is not fond of 
vocally expressing his affection, confidence, esteem. In 
the same way, without words, two persons hitherto 
strangers will discover at parting that they have “ taken 
to ” one another and hope to 'meet again. In contrary 
fashion, the touch of hands can convey indifference, dis¬ 
like, and repulsion. Who has not suffered from the man 
who does not know how to shake hands properly? Poor 
fellow; he may mean no harm, but when he slips his 
flaccid fingers into ours without the ghost of a pressure 
it is difficult to repress a shudder, and more difficult still 
to feel warmly towards him. His palm may not have the 
chill clamminess of Uriah Heep’s bony extremities; in 
fact, the damp and clammy man usually squeezes hard 
and distressingly; but we are constrained to get rid of 
it with as brief a recognition as is polite, for it is uncom¬ 
fortably limp and lifeless—one might as well clasp a 
stuffed glove. 

It cannot be denied that the hand, as a rule, betrays 
its owner. The best hand-clasp of all, let it come from 
man or woman, is that of the slim and sensitive hand 
that fits into its counterpart as one piece of a puzzle keys 
into its neighbour, making, as it were, a perfect contact 
whereby the spiritual electricity of friendliness and mutual 
comprehension may freely flow. In such a firm, quiet 
communion the lover pleads his cause, declares his 
adoration, receives his sweet permissory message, long 
before his lips dare to utter the words that burn; by that 
bridge of bone and blood and nerve, so quickly made, so 
quickly broken, two bodies can momentarily become as 
one, and across it rush unconfessed thoughts, incoherent 
desires, untranslatable thrills. This is the sublimation, 
the apotheosis, of the hand-clasp; at the other extreme 
lies the impotent, dreary touch of which we have already 
spoken, that sends a blight to the heart and draws down 
the blinds of the eyes. Its merely physical sensation often 
remains for a period of minutes, and rouses the wish for 
immediate ablution in order that the taint may disappear. 

Many interesting gradations can be found between these 
two points. The once fashionable “ society ” hand-shake, 
the “prude major” and “prude minor,” wherein the tips 
of the fingers were just clipped, with the arms raised to 
shoulder-level, afforded much delight to artists and 
cartoonists with an eye lifted for humour; it had, perhaps, 
a certain artificial prettiness, but it was essentially 
theatrical, unreal, a pose of figure and of attitude achieved 
for the benefit of other people, and it rarely left the ranks 
of daintily gowned and gloved femininity. On the stage 
it still lingers, a travesty of greetings. The hasty, per¬ 
functory grasp of business life—the commercial hand¬ 
shake, it might be termed—expresses little but a fleeting 
“How d’ye do?” Time is precious; the office waits, the 
telephone bell may be ringing, stocks are rising and 


falling. The “ pump-handle ” performance, such as 
Stiggins or Chadband might have affected, is fortunately 
almost exterminated; as life has grown more strenuous 
it has vanished with the bore w r ho used to buttonhole his 
victims and treat them to lengthy dissertations on his per¬ 
sonal affairs. When it occurs, however, it is a painful 
thing to endure. “ To have its natural force and char¬ 
acter,” says Elia, “ this shake should be performed with 
a fair and steady motion. No attempt should be made 
to give it grace, and still less variety, as the few instances 
in which the latter has been tried have uniformly resulted 
in dislocating the shoulder of the person on whom it has 
been attempted.” 

There remains another hand-shake that is painful— 
physically so: the relentless clutch of the individual with 
the grip of iron, whose vice-like hold temporarily paralyses 
all thought and feeling, and leaves his unhappy friend’s 
digits white and flattened. He is generally a good, big, 
genial fellow, with beaming eyes and bluff ways and hearty 
voice, and he wishes you well; but at some convenient 
season he should be tactfully enjoined to qualify his 
transports of welcome, to temper them with mercy. He 
is a veritable blacksmith for muscle, and forgets that the 
wielding of a pen or the exercises of a business career 
do not as a rule prepare less gifted persons for the 
resistance of such an onslaught. He ought to read Lamb’s 
story of the young geologist with the doughty grip, who 
shook hands enthusiastically with an uncle troubled with 
gout, and was for his carelessness promptly disinherited. 
The only method of meeting him is to grip back as hard 
as possible in self-defence; he will not object. Concede 
him a moderate squeeze, and you are lost; it will be ten 
minutes before your trembling fingers can do their scribe’s 
duty. 

The moral effect of a judicious hand shake is at times 
quite incalculable. To the disheartened, despairing 
wretch, flotsam on life’s stream, it may mean safe anchor¬ 
age, fresh hope, new energy; it can be an unequalled 
communication of pluck and of courage, of faith and self- 
respect. The very thought that someone does not disdain 
to take his hand, however far he has drifted from the 
lively, lovable world, can work wonders; the brightened 
glance, flushed cheek, squared shoulders, will all attest 
it. Again the act is a bridge—a plank by which he may 
step back to respectability and health of soul. 

Our nearest Continental neighbours have recognised the 
importance of this undemonstrative act of ours, and have 
paid us the compliment of gallicising it and adding it 
to their vocabulary of exotic words. In their papers “ le 
sport,” “ le five-o’clock,” and other importations are 
frequently to be met with, looking curiously homely and 
pleasant in their setting of foreign type; to them is now 
gathered “ le handshake.” 

The refusal of the hand-shake has always been akin to 
a deliberate insult. “ Ne cuivis dextram injeceris,” wrote ' 
the sage, as a warning against a too effusive greeting. The 
acceptance of the proffered hand has even from Biblical 
times been an act of tacit homage, of acknowledgment 
that a state of friendliness was to be maintained. Jehu, 
meeting Jehonadab, “ saluted him, and said to him, Is 
thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart? 
And Jehonadab answered, It is. If it be, give me thine 
hand. And he gave him his hand; and he took him up 
to him into the chariot.” The Wise King knew the 
dangers of the “ striking of hands indiscriminately as a 
binding contract.” “ A man void of understanding,” he 
wrote, “ striketh hands, and becometh surety in the 
presence of his friend ”; and again, “ Be not thou one 
of them that strike hands, or of them that are sureties 
for debts.” The custom of shaking hands in ratification 
of an agreement has existed in almost all nations at all 
ages. In mediaeval times, the oath of fidelity w’as taken 
by the vassal placing his hands in those of his lord. And 
in our modern clasp of a friend’s extended hand remains 
some trace of the same loyalty, the same admission that 
between us, at any rate for the time, “ my heart is with 
thy heart.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

“POETS’ SONGS AND MUSIC.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib,—I t would require too much of your space to answer 
the various points raised hy Mr. Hale’s interesting letter 
upon the subject of “Poets' Songs and Music,” upon which I 
wrote iu your issue of June 25. and therefore 1 will confine 
myself to one or two points in which I am misrepresented. In 
the first place, my comparison of English music with that of 
Germany and Italy was not intended chronologically. 1 was 
comparing total results only, or best with best. 

Again, I very certainly did not say that any twaddle will do 
to set to music so long as it pleasantly tickles the ears. What 
I did say was that the words of a song had only an ancillary 
and negative importance, and that it was not essential that, 
apart from the music, they should be the best kind of poetry. 
I said that for singing it was only required that they should 
nob injure or efface the musical meaning of the song, implying, 
of course, either in sound or sense, for, of course, silly and 
sentimental words may vulgarise and obliterate the beauty of 
a song, iust as music may vulgarise a poem. It may be, and 
very probably is, true, as Mr. Hale asserts, that only the best 
poetry is capable of inspiring the best music,, but in my article, 
read as a whole, I said nothing to the contrary, but I did ask 
whether the gain was reciprocal. My conclusion, I may remind 
Mr. Hale, was that the attempt to set the best poetry to music 
was a gamble in which, for the poet , there was nothing to gain, 
and much to lose, and that it was only the composer of music 
who might gain from the combination. My argument was, and 
still is, that music is superfluous to the beet poets’ songs, and 
that in music the pleasure might be either greater or lesB, 
according to the genius of the composer, but that it was different . 
This is supported by the opinion of several poets who, like 
Tennyson, have not much cared to have their songs set to music. 
I have not overlooked Mr. Hale’s illustration of the poem in 
music by a glove enclosing the poetic atmosphere and content 
complete of a poet’s song, but I still hold that it is not all the 
best poetry, and perhaps none of the very best, which can be 
reproduced in music. Poetry for music requires certain 
special qualities which are most frequently found in second- 
rate poetry or poetry which lends itself by atmosphere and con¬ 
tent to music, like the songs of Goethe and Heine; and if your 
correspondent protests that these are in the highest class of 
poetry, I reply that it is not because they may readily be adapted 
to or reproduced in music, but that it merely happens so. I 
do not agree with Mr. Hale’s dictum that it is precisely for 
the purpose of recitation and singing that poetry ought to be 
composed, but it was my own argument tnat modern poetry 
suffers from the complete estrangement of music aud poetry. 
I ^said, however, that the influence should be prenatal. 1 agree 
that these distinctions may appear to your correspondent rather 
too “academical,” but I thinlc, nevertheless, they are real, and 
should be observed. But the whole question is perhaps not one 
of pleasure only, but of principle. There is certainly a very 
high degree of pleasure to be experienced in the perfect union 
of the ‘‘blest pair of syrens,” but here in art, as in nature, per¬ 
fect unions are extremely rare, and no marriage is better than 
an ill one; and the principle still holds good that music is 
superfluous to perfect poetry, and in music the success depends 
solely upon the perfection of the reproduction. And we have 
it, again, on the authority of Ruskin, that art which redupli¬ 
cates art is necessarily second-rate art, and although he is 
referring to the painting of a ship or cathedral, the same prin¬ 
ciple applies to the reduplication of poetry in music. 

At the same time, I welcome Mr. Hale’s criticism, and should 
also be glad, although this may surprise him, to see an improve¬ 
ment in the quality of popular songs, both with regard to words 
and music; but this makes no difference to my article taken in 
its entirety. 

The Writer, of the Article. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

We have not the slightest intention of being responsible 
for anything in the nature of Germanophobia. The 
attitude which we shall adopt in foreign affairs is one of 
minding our own business, and pointing to what is neces¬ 
sary for our own needs and defence. In carrying that view 
into effect we shall discuss several hypothetical possibilities, 
and in doing so shall necessarily from time to time make 
reference to the resources for offence of our various neigh¬ 
bours. Over a long course of years a great deal of dis¬ 
agreement has been caused between this country and the 
nations of the Continent by fussy approaches made to 
those nations on matters which it was entirely within their 
own province to deal. This sort of attitude towards foreign 
affairs was most apparent during the joint administration 
of the Foreign Office by the late Earl Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone. We were continually interfering on humani¬ 
tarian Pecksniffian grounds in matters with which it was 
the sole province of other Powers to deal as they thought 
fit. The consequence was that the influence of Great 
Britain abroad during that period was absolutely null and 
void. We were cordially detested, as busybodies usually 
are, and the humiliating episodes of the Conference of 
London put the coup dt grace to our European influence. 
With the advent of Lord Rosebery to the Foreign Office, 
a statesman who would brook no interference by Mr. 
Gladstone, matters gradually began to mend, and con¬ 
tinued to do so during the administration of that office 
by Lord Salisbury. We have indulged in this short 
rlsumi because we fear that we see symptoms of the 
present Government reverting to the disastrous attitude 
to which we have referred. The continual nagging at 
the German Foreign Office to attempt to secure an inter¬ 
national arrangement on the question of naval armaments 
is premature and most damaging to our self-respect, 
our prestige, and our influence. Mr. Asquith recently in 
the House of Commons had to announce that he had once 
more received a snub in the pursuit of this policy. We 
are glad to notice that opinion in both countries is 


gradually veering to a saner quarter. The dignified and 
beneficial line will be to allow that feeling gradually to 
mature until both Governments are convinced that public 
opinion is ready to support, and, indeed, to demand that 
a competition which will be useless, detrimental, and dis¬ 
astrous Fhall come to an end. 


The admirable article in the National Review entitled 
“Cocoa and Cant” throws a valuable side-light on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s heroics in the House of Commons launched 
against a poster issued by the Tariff Reform League deal¬ 
ing with protected Radical cocoa. Mr. Lloyd George re¬ 
ferred to the poster in question as “ the worst of all the 
disreputable posters he had seen.” Of course, Mr. Lloyd 
George ought to be an authority on such matters. We can 
only assume that during the General Election he must 
have been too much occupied in the preparation of his 
elegant orations to have had time to notice the posters 
which were issued from the official headquarters of his 
party. Mr. Lloyd George worked himself into a fury, 
and is reported to have been responsible for the statement 
that this perfectly true and absolutely accurate poster con¬ 
veyed a suggestion of falsehood, and that its “only elec¬ 
tioneering value was that it suggested a lie.” This 
phrasing appears to us to be somewhat unfortunate, as 
it seems to convey a sort of guilty knowledge on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George that a lying poster has an electioneer¬ 
ing value. The reason, we think, for the vehemence of 
the Chancellor must be looked for in the necessity for 
placating the owners of a large portion of the Radical 
Press. The curious opinions of this Press on various 
matters relating to betting and otherwise are adequately 
dealt with in the article to which we have referred. 
Elasticity of conscience is no new feature amongst pro¬ 
fessors of Radical opinions. We remember during the 
election for the City of London a small paper which was 
temporarily published to air the views of the Radical can¬ 
didate. One of the most prominent and urgent appeals 
was to voters to be especially careful on no account to 
omit to make use of the plural vote and to go at all hazards 
to the polling booth in the City of London. Not very 
decent action this on the part of adherents tn a party to 
whom the plural vote is a thing accursed. 


On Monday afternoon, in the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Portsmouth called attention to the inadequacy of the 
Territorial Army for home defence, in view of the opinion 
now prevalent amongst experts that the landing of a large 
hostile force was practical. The debate which followed 
was remarkable for the divergency of the views of almost 
all the speakers on every subject which came up for dis¬ 
cussion. We suppose that these debates are necessary and 
useful by way of keeping the country in touch with our 
true military position, and alive to our Imperial interests, 
but surely they must cause endless amusement to the 
officers of the German Headquarters Staff. Speaker after 
speaker based his arguments on the opinion of the experts 
that no foreign Power would attempt to land less than 
70,000 men on these Shores while we retain command 
of the seas. The calculation is based on the answer 
to a question put by Mr. Balfour to Lord Roberts. How 
we can be said to retain the command of the sea and at 
the same time allow 70,000 men to land on these shores 
seems capable of some little explanation ; but no doubt 
the eternal expert will clear up this anomaly. As Lord 
Derby pointed out, the fallacy of all such calculations is 
proved by the very varying views of the experts them¬ 
selves. Two years ago they said that we must be prepared 
to meet the sudden raid of 10,000 men ; now they say 
70,000 men, and what is to prevent the number increasing 
to 200,000 next year? It is obvious that no soldier or 
layman can correctly calculate the exact number of 
enemies we might have to meet on our own shores. In 
war it is the unexpected that always happens, and any 
calculations based on assumed figures are valueless. The 
wise man does not go through life conjuring up in his 
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mind imaginary and uncertain dangers and hourly 
altering his plans to meet every changing breeze of fear 
or doubt which sways him. He makes a calm survey of 
his present and future needs, and takes those steps which 
he considers necessary to safeguard his interests and to 
consolidate his position, and strong in the consciousness 
that he has done what he believes to be right and necessary, 
he regards the future with equanimity and worries little 
about the enmity of his neighbours. 


Surely it is time that we applied this principle to our 
National Defence, and put a stop to these endless debates 
as to how, when, where, and in what numbers the Germans 
intend to hurl themselves on our peaceful shores. It must 
be a tremendous incentive and an endless source of amuse¬ 
ment to our enemies to watch the continual state of ner¬ 
vous excitement in which we live. Now she has got the 
clue, so to speak, Germany would be well advised in the 
event of hostilities, even if she could not spare an army 
corps, to send a few hundred men disguised as waiteis to 
cause a diversion in some fashionable restaurant, because 
to judge from our present state of nerves such a movement 
would paralyse the action of our fleet, would stop our 
food supplies, would lead to a rebellion in India, and upset 
our whole military system. Lord Portsmouth has done 
good service in calling the attention of the nation to the 
shortcomings of the Territorial Force, but in our opinion 
he would have been much wiser to have considered the 
question on its merits and not from the point of view of 
the probabilities of invasion, because whether we have an 
enemy within a thousand miles of us or not, if by 
sanction of the Legislature a certain sum of money is sub¬ 
scribed for a particular purpose, the public and the tax¬ 
payer are entitled to see that they get adequate value for 
their outlay. There is also the danger that if we base our 
military requirements on certain definite premisses, namely, 
the danger of invasion by a force of a particular strength, 
and if the immediate danger be removed by the establish¬ 
ment of an entente between ourselves and Germany, we 
shall then sink back into our customary apathy, and it will 
be impossible to rouse public opinion to a proper appre¬ 
ciation of our normal requirements as a world Power. 


In the course of the debate many facts were brought to 
light which conclusively prove that both in numbers, pro¬ 
ficiency, and, above all, in organisation, the Territorial 
Army has fallen far short of reasonable expectations. The 
number "was originally fixed at 300,000 men, and in March 
of this year there was actually serving 260,000 men, which 
is over 15 per cent, below the proper strength. But of these 
98,306 were under twenty years of age, and only 163,000 
of the total force had attended the fifteen days’ drill in 
camp. From these figures it will be seen that we have 
nothing like 300,000 trained men to take the place of the 
expeditionary force of 160,000 should it ever be despatched 
for service abroad. At the present moment the War Office, 
by the admission of Lord Lucas, could not mobilise a 
single one of the 14 divisions of the Territorial Army, 
as horses, waggons, men, and staff officers are all lacking, 
and hardly a single man in the entire force can be said 
to be a properly trained soldier. This state of affairs is 
deplorable, and must be remedied quite apart from the con¬ 
sideration as to whether the Germans intend to honour 
us with a visit or not. The various “ scratch ” packs which 
go to make up our military system are expensive and 
inadequate to our needs. We have Regulars, Reserves, 
Special Reserves, Veteran Reserves, Militia Battalions, 
and Territorials. It is difficult even for an expert to 
grasp the difference in, and the varying duties of, these 
heterogeneous branches of our military machine. It is, 
however, safe to say that, in spite of its small numbers, our 
army system is the most complicated and imperfect of that 
of any first-class Power. Is it not time that we seriously 
reconsidered our position and put our house in order? 
Then we could regard the future with complacency, and 
not present to an amused world the degrading spectacle 
<of a people swayed by ever-changing emotions, scared by 


every shadow which crosses our path, conscious all the 
time that we are in danger but unwilling to make the slight 
sacrifice necessary to ensure our safety*, one which would 
elevate the tone and improve the physique of the manhood 
of this country, and, above all, place us on the same foot¬ 
ing of self-respect as our rivals. Lord Esher’s speech 
should be read by everyone who has the true interests of 
the Empire at heart: 

The London County Association had, he believed, made 
as great efforts as any other association, and its work had 
been as well done as that of any other association, but 
nevertheless it had not succeeded in raising the full number 
of men allocated to the County of London. It had raised 
82 or 83 per cent. It was also a somewhat distressing fact 
that in the last few months the numl*ers had somewhat 
diminished. In his opinion they had raised the maximum 
numl>er of men they would be able to raise in London. He 
did not believe that time was likely to increase the number 
of the Territorial troops who could he raised in this country, 
and that was a very pertinent fact which the Government 
ought to consider. If they had raised the full number of 
men they were likely to raise in the County of London, the 
same reasons which would prevent the increase of that 
number would possibly apply to other County Associations. 
He thought, therefore, it was well that the Government 
should face the fact that the total number of Territorial 
troops now raised in this country, which amounted to some¬ 
thing like 275,000 men, and which corresponded remarkably 
with the number of the Volunteers, was likely to be the 
maximum which could be raised under the existing condi¬ 
tions of the voluntary system. He thought it important and 
almost essential that in considering all these questions of 
defence the Government and the country should understand 
that main fact. 

Do we not read in this the doom of our voluntary system l 

■ r 

On Monday there broke out at Gateshead, on the North- 
Eastern Railway Company’s system, one of the shortest 
and most ridiculous strikes in the whole history of the 
struggle between Capital and Labour. For nearly a week 
traffic and trade in the North of England have been com¬ 
pletely disorganised, causing a great loss of time and 
money to all concerned. The causes of the outbreak are 
obscure, but they seem to have originated in a vague feel¬ 
ing amongst the employees that they were being tyrannised 
over by certain of the company’s officials. The ostensible 
excuse for stopping work was the removal of a head 
shunter, called Goodchild, from the east to the west end 
of Park Lane sidings, Gateshead, although without loss 
of position or of pay. This mild disciplinary act caused 
all the other shunters in the yard to go on strike, and on 
Tuesday and Wednesday their example was followed by 
their comrades all over the line, including guards and 
drivers. The strike was not countenanced by the Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Railway Servants, no strike pay was 
allowed, and Mr. Williams, the general secretary, and 
Mr. Hudson, M.P., were frank in the extreme with the 
men. It is only twelve months since the Conciliation 
Board put an end to a serious dispute, and under the terms 
of the settlement the men were bound not to go on strike 
for at least three years. The strike looked like becoming 
extremely grave, but, fortunately, on Thursday wiser 
counsels prevailed, and the men, acting on the advice of 
their responsible officials, agreed to accept the very 
generous terms offered by the general manager of the com¬ 
pany, Mr. A. Kaye Butterw’orth, which are ns follows: 

(1) All men now on strike to return to work immediately, 
casuals included ; (2) no legal proceedings to be taken 
against the men who have struck, and no entries recorded 
against them in their histories ; (3) the general manager 
undertakes that a number of grievances which men say exist 
shall be inquired into without delay, and if the men so desire 
he will himself receive a deputation within a week to dis¬ 
cuss the mode of such inquiry ; (4) the general superin¬ 
tendent will meet shunter Goodchild, and. if he desires, 
two of his mates, to hear his objections to his removal from 
the east to the west end of Park Lane yard. 

Let us hope that after their wild outing the employees of 
the company will return to a sense of their responsibilities 
towards their fellow-citizens. 
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SENSE OR SENTIMENT? 

We feel only the mildest enthusiasm for Mr. Churchill s 
scheme of tampering with sentences and of prison 
reform as outlined in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. It is heralded in some quarters, which 
ought to be better informed, as wonderful for its breadth 
of statesmanship and remarkable for the novelty of 
its suggestions. The scheme is, in fact, the outcome of a 
good deal of ignorance commingled with an effusive desire 
to stand well with the gallery. Some of its jewels of price 
are in full operation to-day, and some of its provisions are 
only not in operation because the Government have 
refused to avail themselves of existing powers. What is 
all this about the Suffragettes being allowed to wear their 
own clothes, have first-class prisoners’ food, read certain 
literature and enjoy various other immunities, all of 
which are paraded as merciful concessions, but which in 
effect would have been already theirs by the simple direc¬ 
tion that these offenders were to be sentenced in the first 
division? The Home Secretary refers to the unnecessary 
committal of persons to prison for the non-payment of 
fines, and he proceeds to prove the non-necessity of the 
prison sentence by the statement that about one and a 
half per cent, of the prisoners committed paid their fines 
after they had been committed. Mr. Churchill quotes 
an extraordinary statement by a prison governor that 
nearly 50 per cent, of the committals in a certain month 
would have paid their fines if time had been given them. 
This statement was based on the prisoners’ own state¬ 
ments. Our own knowledge assures us that some extra¬ 
ordinary misquotation or miscalculation has been made 
here, as the Denches committing to the prison in question 
always accord time for payment in cases in which it is 
proper to do so, having regard to the stability and fixed 
residence of the person fined. If anything more was needed, 
Mr. Churchill might have copied the precedent of his cir¬ 
cular to magistrates on the Probation Act, and once more 
have instructed them out of the depths of his great know¬ 
ledge upon matters with which they deal daily. We do 
not believe there is any truth in the suggestion that youths 
between sixteen and twenty-one are sent to prison for 
trivial offences such as Mr. Churchill enumerated, unless 
in the case of several previous convictions or evidence that 
the offenders are on the border of the incorrigible. 
“ Defaulters' drill " may be a good alternative to imprison¬ 
ment, at present the expression belongs to the vague, and 
may mean anything or nothing. All these boons to 
offenders we regard as arising from a desire to pander to 
false sentimentality, and—not wilfully, no doubt—to 
represent the prison system in a light which is not true. 
Tne prison system is not inhuman. Many who have 
abstained from a^ts meriting punishment would be glad to 
be as well looked after and cared for as prisoners are 
whilst in prison, and to be similarly assisted as prisoners 
are on release by various organisations—now to be aided by 
Government—organisations which are more anxious to find 
employment for discharged prisoners than they are to 
exert themselves to assist those who, although in want and 
misery and wretchedness, have retained their self-respect 
and kept clear of offence against the law. It is very 
desirable, in our opinion, to avoid the appearance of put¬ 
ting a premium on lawlessness. Every person incar¬ 
cerated in a prison has it in his own hands by good con¬ 
duct materially to lighten the rigours of his punishment 
or labour, labour which often compares very favourably 
with the work allotted to the poor in workhouses. We 
do not deprecate humanity to prisoners. We do depre¬ 
cate sickening sentimentality which accords to wrong¬ 
doers a preferential position over those whose trials and 
troubles are quite as heavy, but who do not transgress 
the law of the land. 

There is, we contend, considerable danger of converting 
prisons into what some offenders have already termed them, 
“ Homes of Rest." What will be likely to be their desig¬ 
nation when bands of music, concerts, gardens, books, and 
other luxuries are supplied, afuTVhen fhe^jslrfectly whole- 
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some porridge and prison fare is exchanged for a menu by 
Oddenino’s chef? Many go in now because they are pre¬ 
sented with free boots when they leave, or because they ask 
to be sent to prison to get out of the workhouse, and com¬ 
mit offences against the workhouse rules to obtain their 
object. Undoubtedly there is room for improvement in 
the domain of solitary confinement and the ticket-of-leave 
system. Every humane man will gladly welcome sane 
reforms and any reasonable abatement of rigour. 


UNDINE AND IRENE 

Dark as the wave and white as wave-borne foam 
Two sisters lived, and dreamed old dreams of love. 
Upon the margin of a lake they lived, 

Where reeds wore still. Within a forest glade 
The silent lake was set, and statelilv 
Was mirror to the native loveliness 
Of white Irene and Undine the dark. 

Together would they glide thro’ the deep lake, 
Together would they thread the forest maze, 

Telling each other halting words of love— 

Undine of how an honour’d knight should come 
Gravely entreating her to be his bride 
In honour; but Irene of a boy, 

Bred in the hills, and laughing, lithe of limb, 

With dark and wanton hair. . . . So, innocent 
They lived. . . . And at the edge of one clear night y . 
Shadowed by a dark rock that touched the lake, 

Irene combed her hair till the spun gold 
Moved in the sombre water at her feet; 

But Undine peeled a golden fruit, and looked 
Where golden clouds fell on the dawning night; 

And there w’as silence. Suddenly from the wood 
Rode one whose face the dying sun illumed 
(As in a maiden’s dream). And he drew near, 

Drawn by a veiled loveliness, and said 
A careless word and claimed to look upon 
Two faces. . . . Undine, flushed with modesty, 

Was moveless. But Irene turned herself 
And opened her dear whiteness to his word, 

And stepped into the rosy-blushing air. 

(Her hair hung down like golden silk.) She laughed. 
(Her laugh rang like a bronzen bell.) Her eyes. 

Were wonderful like the morning. And that one 
(Unheedful of a bent and drooping flow’r) 

Gravely entreated her to be his bride 
In honour. 

So they rode. And as they passed,. 

And as the sunlight passed and all her life, 

Undine cried out: “Irene, sister, stay! 

I heard one laughing in the far grey hills "— 

And there was silence. And she looked, and lol' 

'Twas but a little troubling of the lake 

At even. Then in quietness a star 

Rose to the sky. Its voice was like to Love 

And Undine’s voice; its face the face of Peace— 

Irene shining in the holy eve. 

* * * 

So Undine slept alone, and the near lake 
Was woeful in her dreams. So Undine mused, 

And a wan star rose through the sky. Its voice 
Was Undine’s voice. Its face, the face of Peace, 

Was Undine’s face. . . . And Undine knew that Peace 
Is Love, Love Peace. . . . And Undine softly mourned 
Her loveless lost Irene. Undine wept. 
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THE COMPLETE INVADER 

i. 

Nations have short memories. The world stands still, 
breathlessly to watch the progress of some supreme 
struggle. It is as though a brace of wrestlers were in the 
ring. Men buy war maps and stick the opposing flags in 
position from day to day, eagerly discussing the next moves 
of the combatants, learning the names of passes, and track¬ 
ing possible turning movements. The ink is barely dry 
upon the treaty of peace before fog settles down upon the 
arena, lately so sharply outlined in the onlookers’ imaginar 
tion. Six months later, a peak or two stand out in the 
sunlight of remembrance, the rest of the landscape is hidden 
in mountain mists. A couple of years later it is a 
difficult task to recall any names on the discarded war 
chart. We have to look them up on an atlas. This for¬ 
getfulness has its good side. How quickly natural animosi¬ 
ties may be forgotten! Mediaeval Europe showed its origin 
of savagery in nothing so much as in the manner in which 
it clung to international hatreds. To the savage the tribe 
is all in all. Strike down one of his tribe, by accident or 
malice, and strife begins. The blood due must be exacted, 
with scrupulous thoroughness. It is a series of return 
matches. A life must be yielded by each player in £urn. 
No self-respecting savage would let the other tribe off one 
point in the game. The debt must be paid. 

As the world grows older, it becomes more cosmopolitan. 
It is ever merging its variegated hues into a drab greyness 
of uniformity, like a wild animal changing the colour of 
its skin under domestication. The Elizabethan leader of 
men was a good hater. To him the Spaniard was Sir Devil, 
ruffling it in doublet and hose. In sober reality the 
Spaniard was then the enemy of humankind. His frigid, 
calculated, Latin cruelty was mowing down old civilisa¬ 
tions in a New World. It is impossible to read the records 
of that vile destruction without feeling afresh the righteous 
wrath which stung England into derring-do, when the 
guns of the Armada were firing over Drake’s rigging. In 
verv truth Drake’s drum was the signal for an Armageddon, 
in which chivalry and a tiger lust of blood were pitted eye 
to eye. To-day Briton and Spaniard are friends and allies. 
For how many hundreds of years did the blood feud last be¬ 
tween France and England ! The stubborn Saxon tempera¬ 
ment was, and is still, the foundation of our racial type. 
British people, let us hope, will be “ die-hards ” to the end 
of the chapter. The scum and off-scouring of Europe 
are now being poured into England, and how long the race 
will resist its emasculating influence, time alone will show. 
None the less, all men recognise that King Edward’s great 
achievement was the understanding with France, that 
quenching of the torch of race-hatred which had been 
handed on, “ by bleeding sire to son,” for hundreds of years. 
Ten years ago Great Britain was hated, if feared, in 
almost every capital in Europe. To-day we have a network 
of alliances in all corners of the world. On March 3, 
1848, “ Mr. and Mrs. Smith,” alias King Louis Philippe 
and Queen Marie Amelie, landed from a fishing-boat at 
Newhaven. The late Mr. Henry Willett of Brighton rode 
across the Hills to carry the firBt news of the event to 
Brighton. England at that day was like an imago breaking 
out of its pupa. The railway system was losing a little of 
its novelty. The proportion of population who had seen 
a locomotive was about as great as the proportion to-day 
who have seen an airship. The railway had been opened 
to Brighton. 
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Now it befell that in 1844 a pamphlet appeared, in 
translation, in London, entitled “ On the State of the Naval 
Strength of France, in comparison with that of England.” 
The author of this pamphlet was the Prince de Joinville, 
third son of Louis Philippe, King of the French. He had 
visited England, and been feted by the young Queen and 
her Consort. On his return to Paris he brought out this 
brochure, the purpose of which was to demonstrate the 
spot on winch a landing upon the English coast could be 
most readily effected. The wrath of the English people 
knew no bounds. The incident was denounced as an act 
of treachery. The whirligig of time seldom brings in his 
revenges quite so suddenly and dramatically as was the 
case when the green blouse and blue overcoat of “ Mr. 
Smith ” appeared on the very spot where his kinsman 
advised his countrymen to land their expeditionary force. 
For so it was. The most vulnerable spot on the English 
coast, so said the royal strategist, was the strip of low fore¬ 
shore between Newhaven and Seaford. Under our present 
glib rulers the Coastguard service has been scrapped, and 
watch and ward over the shores of Great Britain have 
become the business of a parcel of amateur landsmen. The 
sooner the gentlemen who now sit at ease on the Treasury 
Bench return to the Law Courts, their more congenial 
field of activity, the better will it be for the destiny of 
the Mother Country. The thesis which we wish to enforce 
is the fact that there exists a spot in the English Channel 
where a crushing blow could conceivably be struck by an 
oversea foe. The expert writers, of course, tell us it is 
impossible. Unhappily the impossible is just the very 
thing that is happening every day. 

Let it be granted that relations are strained between 
Great Britain and a Power possessing a first-rate navy. 
The two-Power standard has, of course, gone by the board. 
It is only of service in the peroration of an advocate. It 
is no longer worth while to keep up the premium of insur¬ 
ance for national security. Trust to luck. Our most 
experienced soldier and sailor tell us the same tale. One 
says our Army is a sham. The other that there is a short¬ 
age of sixty million pounds expenditure on the Navy. It 
is better to follow the light and leading of a country 
lawyer. True, his avowed sympathies were, in our hour 
of need, in the opposite camp to that of Great Britain— 
but let that pass. 

War, let us say, is casting its shadow over the nation, 
and, in the time of perplexity, amid the clamour of poli¬ 
ticians, an act of treachery is wrought. Declamation will 
not undo it. War is not yet declared, but the Atlantic 
Fleet has been massed in Dover Harbour, and one dark 
night, in both entrances to that harbour, ships are sunk. 
The strength of the cross currents now renders it impossible 
for a battleship or cruiser to get in or out. The only 
British squadron which can be trusted to hold the Channel 
is thus bottled up, as securely as was the Russian fleet 
in Port Arthur. Seamen know that the currents at Dover 
range across the harbour mouths with the voracity of 
sharks on the watch to pick up stragglers. Let a lame 
duck find her way back into the new National Harbour, 
on which so much treasure has been expended, and there 
she must lie out of action, for there is no dock in which 
to repair her. 

The first blow, then, has been struck. The British public, 
gulled by fair phrases, read it in their morning papers, 
and fail to realise its significance. It means that our fight¬ 
ing squadron is no longer a javelin with which to transfix 
a mobile foe, but has itself been impaled at a spot which 
an enemy would creep masked lights. To make 
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a frontal attack on a first-class fortress would be folly, 
when by stealthily seizing an unprotected spot in the rear 
and making a sweeping movement a staggering blow may 
be struck at the heart of the Empire. Cuckmere Haven, 
immediately east ot Seaford, is a most likely spot for the 
landing of a raiding force, and at or near Dungeness the 
most likely spot for a landing of the enemy’s main body. 
Personal acquaintance with the sea works on this coast 
line and also with the terrain in question is convincing 
on this point. A manual published in 1905, entitled 
“ Combined Training,” expressed the view that “ it is 
impossible lay down a fixed and unvarying system of 
attack or defence.” A landing force, movin'- on Cuckmere 
Haven, would never ccme within effective range of New- 
haven fort. The field of fire of this fort is completely 
masked to the east by South Hill. It is safe to say that 
the trajectory of the Newhaven artillery, owing to the nar¬ 
rowness of the Cuckmere gorge and its steep slopes to the 
west, would never reach the bottom of the valley, even 
though a dropping fire were attempted. Consequently, in 
contrast to the accepted military axiom of avoiding an 
advance through defiles where possible, this gorge affords 
exceptional facilities for such a movement. No permanent 
works at present exist by means of which the natural 
advantages of the countryside are utilised for the purposes 
of defence, and it is therefore a case of the whole district 
being at the mercy of the first-comer and holder. The 
normal force at Eastbourne recently consisted of: 

1 company Naval Volunteers, 

3 batteries of Militia Artillery, 

3 batteries of Volunteer Artillery, 

1 company of Royal Engineers, 

1 Cadet Corps, 

and at Newhaven of a small detachment of Garrison 
Artillery. 

Under these conditions Cuckmere Haven forms a landing 
place secluded and isolated, and such that if a small force 
of men were hurried forward they could seize and cut the 
railways to the south and east, thus severing the chief 
means of communication to fortified points likely to be 
of vital importance to the defenders, and which points 
might enable them to take the invaders in flank. 

It is assumed that the officer superintending an invasion, 
in which Fleet and Army are combined, would make a 
timed attack from more than one point, since in the one 
case his immediate object would undoubtedly be to hurry 
ashore a mobile raiding force, this force to act also as a 
screen to the littoral, on which his ultimate landing and 
mobilisation would take place. To secure a foothold, the 
first object of the invaders would be to land a raiding 
force which, by forced marches and skirmishing, could 
seek out the defenders’ communications, and secure for 
• the main body the most suitable outpost line which the 
topography of the country afforded. The movement of 
the raiding force would be, speaking generally, in echelon 
forward, so as to envelop and join hands with the forces 
being landed, to strike as the main body. It is laid down 
in “ Infantry Training ” that “ troops must never be 
hurried into action.” This must be taken to apply to a 
main body, whose preparations should be deliberate and 
detailed. With a raiding body investing a hostile country 
the detailed orders of co-operation in attack, while care- 
fullv thought out beforehand, would be acted on promptly, 
as time gained is an all-important factor, and it would be 
impossible to observe all the customary precautions. The 


attack would be timed so as to fall at a period of spring 
tides, and the first landing would be effected at about 
2 p.m. on a Saturday. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

I.—Introductory. 

What constitutes a poet? Times without number the 
question has been asked, and it has been answered in a 
thousand, varying ways. “To make beautiful conceptions 
immortal by exquisiteness of phrase”—James Russell 
Lowell’s reply—does not satisfy the critical inquirer; many 
prose-writers succeed in accomplishing so much, and the 
title of poet must in justice be given to some whose works, 
as far as we may know, are in no sense assured of immor¬ 
tality. Shelley’s statement, again, that “it is the business 
of the poet to communicate to others the pleasure and 
enthusiasm arising out of those images and feelings, in 
the vivid presence of which within his own mind consists 
at once his inspiration and his rew r ard,” seems to omit 
a great deal. The poet, if he be truly poet, cares little 
whether his ecstasy be shared or solitary; although, in a 
certain distortion of the meaning, it may conceivably be 
his “ business ” to publish the remembrance of his exalted 
hours, in search of the bread which perisheth. “Poetry,” 
said Carlyle, “we will call musical thought; the poet is 
he who thinks in this manner.” Still less can we accept 
this as an answer. If the poet does not get beyond think¬ 
ing, he cannot legitimately take rank—he is excluded by 
his very silence; and he must both think and write much 
more than mere music if he is to claim the title. George 
Brimley, a sound and sensible critic of sixty years ago, 
wrote: “ Whatever objects poetry deals with must be pre¬ 
sented to the mind of the poet as concretions of diverse 
phenomena organised into phenomenal unity by the per¬ 
vading vital influence of a subjective idea ”—a reverberant 
assertion, and excellently logical, taken with its con¬ 
text, but calculated to leave the student’s wits stunned 
rather than enlightened. Wordsworth, as is well known, 
regarded the poet as a teacher; Matthew Arnold dogma¬ 
tised, and said that “ poetry is essentially a criticism of 
life”; but neither of these half-truths help us much in 
our quest. 

We might go on adding to the list of incomplete attempts, 
all of them suggestive, none adequate, for the length of a 
column, yet at the end find ourselves left with but an 
indifferent recompense—the conclusion that no single sen¬ 
tence can ever be the chalice to hold the pearl of a defini¬ 
tion of poetry. The utmost we can do is to analyse briefly 
our own experience, when, having known the veil torn 
aside for some unforgettable moment—whether it be by 
Chaucer or Swinburne, Shakespeare or Shelley—our hearts 
have burned within us, some subtle part of our being 
sprang to meet the poet’s thought, to share his joy, his 
sorrow, his passion, his pain. And such an analysis, 
rough though it will inevitably appear, discloses one salient 
fact: that in these glimpses of the sublime, these moments 
of divine uplifting, our imagination and our emotions have 
swung together irresistibly, and our critical sense, for the 
time, has been in abeyance; often, too, the closest examina¬ 
tion of the poem will fail to reveal the secret of its power. 
It seems as though a light from the poet’s soul shone 
through the glass of the poem ; the simplest word, written 
under fierce impulses, seems charged with a subtle mag¬ 
netism to draw the reader’s heart. It may be a stanza of 
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a lyric will move us suddenly, as Philip Burke Marston’s 
u At Parting ”: 

Take thou this song-flower in thy tender hand, 

Nor turn thine eyes away 
There in the day’s decline. 

My life lies dark before me—all unplanned, 

Loud winds assail the day; 

I leave my song-flower folded in thy hand, 

And turn my eyes away, 

And turn my life from thine. 

Or it may be that Henley’s tiny cameo, “ It was a bowl 
of roses,” glows with quick light, and finds its response 
in the reader’s breast. How shall we fix the appeal of the 
words? Much depends on the mood of the reader; “we 
are all poets when we read a poem well,” said one—but 
we do not always feel moved with that strange thrill. 

We are here confronted, however, by a flaw in our 
deduction, If we are tempted to define the poet as one 
who can bring to us this peculiar vision of the soul, for is 
not the emotion thus obtained entirely different from the 
purely intellectual delight which comes when we read, let 
us say, Milton’s magnificent sonnet, “ On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont”? 

Avenge, O Lord 1 Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold. 

These rolling, resonant lines affect us by their music, 
their splendid vowel-sounds; the subject, at this date, 
makes scarcely any appeal—we are not now interested in 
Piedmontese affairs. We are then taken captive by form, i 
by incomparable craftsmanship, by consummate congruity 
of style with subject. Again, in Meredith’s “ Love in the 
Valley,” we have the double entrancement of beauty of 
subject and beauty of treatment; we are in love with the 
picture the master has painted, and, at the same time, 
allured by the method of its achievement—the wonderful, 
haunting rhythm. The form, the sound, and the sense 
are here inseparable; how ludicrous it would be even to 
think of expressing such verses in any other way—how 
impossible to re-write them and retain their power! 

So it is with many other poems, and our search for a 
•clear definition, that shall also be concise, is baffled. We 
are only sure of negative propositions—that imagination 
is not everything, nor intellect, nor subject, though in the 
hands of exceptional men, or in hours of exceptional 
inspiration, each of these potent forces can move the poet 
to high deeds. When to a lively fancy and a wide experi¬ 
ence are added the love of rhythm and the sense of lan¬ 
guage, we have the static condition from which at any 
moment a poem may be evolved. Afterwards, if necessary, 
■comes the controlling brain, and the knife of self-criticism. 

It is not possible, nor would it be pertinent, to trace 
here the causes which led to the astonishing richness of 
the poetic vein in England during the nineteenth century. 
Men of action, men who are to carve their names for suc¬ 
ceeding generations to read, are the product of great 
periods and mighty ages; forces unseen unite to bring 
them to birth; a thousand little touches of circumstance 
and opportunity conspire to push them to the front. The 
earns is true, though to a less extent, of poets and philoso¬ 
phers, men whose victories lie in the realms of thought. 
The poet’s song becomes part of the country’s wealth; so 
it was with Herrick, light singer of love; with Milton, . 
poet of the sonorous line; and with Wordsworth, England’s 
great home-land poet, to mention three diverse types; and j 
so it must ever be, if the poet is worthy. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON 

“ T he forthcoming season at His Majesty’s Theatre is an 
organised endeavour to present, for the first time in Eng¬ 
land on such a scale, the manifold resources of opera 
comique in all its variety.” Such were the opening words 
of the circular distributed by Mr. Thomas Beecham last 
April. It continued as follow's: “ Mr. Beecham declines 


to believe in a permanent lack of appreciation for opera 
comique, any more than he allowed himself to believe in 
the supposed indifference of the public to grand opera.” 
Now that Mr. Beecham’s season is drawing to a close, 
it may be appropriate to consider it as a whole and to 
attempt to estimate the effects it is likely to have on the 
much-neglected class of opera which Mr. Beecham has 
revived. 

First let it be said that every single opera that Mr. 
Beecham has produced has been extremely well mounted— 
in fact, the gorgeousness of the stage effects has been one 
of the features of the season. This, of course, is in 
pleasing contrast with the scenery that one usually asso¬ 
ciates with comic opera companies, and especially with 
performances of Mozart’s comic operas. Secondly, Mr. 
Beecham has got together and trained what is probably 
the most sympathetic and responsive orchestra that has 
ever played in an English theatre; individually most of 
them are first-class players, collectively they have done 
wonders. It is distinctly something to be proud of to 
have been a member of the “ Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra.” Thirdly, Mr. Beecham himself is in many 
respects an ideal pilot in such an enterprise. He has 
enthusiasm, he has a true artist’s musical insight, and 
he has (apparently) almost unlimited resources to fall 
back upon. A stickler for hard work during work-time, 
he is full of fun during play-time, and gives his orchestra 
a free hand w'hen they are not rehearsing or performing. 
As a result, they love him, and work all the harder to 
please him. And yet, in spite of all these advantages, 
there has hardly been a single opera during the season 
that can be said to have gone at all perfectly. Perhaps 
on the whole “ Hansel and Qretel ” reached the highest 
level of performance. Here all the characters were 
admirably suited in their parts; it would be almost impos¬ 
sible to imagine a more delightful Hansel than Miss 
Muriel Terry, a more winsome Gretel than Miss Ruth 
Vincent, or a jollier father than Mr. Harry Dearth. The 
piece had, of course, been previously played by exactly 
the same cast at Covent Garden during Mr. Beecliam’s 
spring season, and it undoubtedly gained considerably by 
its transfer to the smaller stage and the smaller house 
at His Majesty’s. 

Offenbach’s “ Tales of Hoffmann ” was also excellently 
interpreted on the whole. Both Mr. Coates and Mr. 
Hyde were really good as Hoffmann, and Miss D’Argel 
and Miss Hatchard as the doll Olympia, Mile, de Lussan 
as Giulietta, Miss Vincent as the consumptive Antonia, 
and Mr. Austin as the three evil genii were all more than 
adequate. 

41 Muguette,” too, a delicate lyrical piece, was admirably 
played—Miss Vincent in a “ Veronique ” part, Mr. John 
Coates, and Mr. Harry Dearth all acquitted themselves well. 
But beyond these three there was some more or less serious 
defect "in all the rest of the performances. In “ 11 
Seraglio ” the pronunciation of Miss Alice Verlet and Mr. 
Hans Lissmann was pitiably ludicrous; moreover, Miss . 
Verlet is no longer equal to the very exacting music of 
Constance. Mr. Bardsley, as Pedrillo, though he sang 
well, over-acted the whole time in a most aggravating 
way. But both Mr. Robert Radford as Osmin and Miss 
Maggie Teyte as Blonda were quite admirable. In “ The 
Marriage of Figaro ” Mr. Robert Maitland was a marvel 
of stiffness, which he apparently mistook for dignity, and 
Miss Carrie Tubb as Marcellina, the housekeeper who has 
been living in illicit intercourse with her master, Doctor 
Bartolo, was absurdly overdressed. But here, again. Miss 
Maggie Teyte gave a perfect study of her part, and looked 
the love-sick page to perfection, while Mr. Lewys James 
as Figaro, Miss Agnes Nicholls as the Countess, and Miss 
Beatrice La Palme as Susanna, the Countess’s scheming 
maid, were all excellent. 
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“ Cosi fan tutte ” was only moderately done. Mr. Hyde 
was good throughout, as was Miss La Palme. But Miss 
Vincent had very little conception of the part of Isidora, 
besides being physically incapable of singing the music 
adequately; and Mr. Austin constantly tended to force 
bis voice, and was frequently out of tune. 

In “ Die Fledermaus ” the fault lay with the work itself. 
A more inexpressibly boring opera it would be impossible 
to conceive; coming, as it does, from the pen of a man 
who wrote some really good tunes, it is quite pitiful. 
And yet critics have been found to rhapsodise about 
44 Viennese sparkle and gaiety ” ! Mr. Beecham showed 
excellent judgment in not conducting this so-called 
44 comic ” opera himself, but it was hard luck on Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn. Miss La Palme and Miss Terry 
worked hard in their thankless parts, and Mr. Walter 
Passmore was funny in that characteristic way that popular 
English comedians have of getting out of the picture. 
The rest of the characters appeared to have given up all 
hope of making the thing 44 go ” before they started. 
But perhaps, on the whole, it was just as well that the 
work was not better done ; it certainly didn't deserve it. 
44 Feuersnot ” has already been noticed in these columns, 
but it should be mentioned that Mr. Austin was a distinct 
improvement on Herr Oster as Kunrad. Apart from 
questions of pronunciation, he has a much more powerful 
voice, and kept considerably better pitch. But his acting 
has all Herr Oster’s stiffness. 

What lessons can be drawn, then, from Mr. Beecham’s 
season? In the first place, the artists engaged to play the 
leading parts should be more experienced than many of 
those hitherto engaged by Mr. Beecham. Of course, experi¬ 
ence will come in time to those he has already engaged, and 
it is a significant fact that he has entered into a three years’ 
contract with most of his principals. Also, Mr. Beecham 
might well perfect himself in the mere technique of con¬ 
ducting; on more than one occasion during the Mozart 
operas, and several times in the course of 41 Feuersnot,” 
it was impossible to tell precisely what he was beating, 
which may go far to account for the frequent discrepancies 
between what was happening on the stage and in the 
orchestra. Mr. Beecham has set himself such a high 
standard in other directions that it is a pity he should not 
come up to it in this respect. 

Above all, Mr. Beecham has set about things in the 
right spirit, and he has infused this spirit into those 
under him. No insane prima donna worship, no visits 
to His Majesty’s 44 because it is the thing to do,” no 
attractions beyond those afforded by the stage and the 
orchestra—these have been some of the points in which 
a move has been made in the right direction. And the 
public has responded to his call in an unmistakable 
manner. Although the season started during the dark 
week that followed on the death of the late King, there 
has been a good attendance throughout, and the last week 
promises to end in a blaze of triumph. 

A word as to Mr. Beechanfs plans for the future. 
From October 1 to December 31 he announces a season 
of grand opera at Covent Garden. An exceptionally 
interesting repertoire includes D’Albert’s “ Tiefland,” 
Delius’ 44 Koanga,” Mozart’s 44 Magic Flute,” 44 Figaro,” 
and 44 II Seraglio.” Saint^Saens’ 44 Henry VIII.,” Strauss' 
44 Salome ” (if licensed), 44 Elektra,” and 44 Feuersnot.” 
Verdi’s ‘ 4 Aida,” 44 Falstaff,” and 44 Otello,” and Wagner’s 
44 Tannhauser,” 44 Tristan and Isolda,” 44 Flying Dutch¬ 
man,” and 44 The Mastersingers.” There are also 
rumours of an intended summer season next vear at Drurv 
Lane, with a catholic repertoire and a list of artists that 
includes Mules. Melba, Farrar, Nevada, and Mary 
Garden, and MM. Scotti, Gilibert, Dalmores, and Clialia- 
pine. Whatever happens, we may be sure that Mr. 
Beecham will not remain inactive. He has boundless 
energy, and he intends to place opera in England on nn 
artistic basis. In doing so he may probably find it neces- 
sarv to drive more than one nail into the coffin of Covent 
Garden. 


REVIEWS 

BRITISH COSTUME. 

British Costume during X inetccn Centuries. By Mrs. 

Ch. H. Ashdown. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Mrs. Ashdown's useful and pleasantly written volume upon 
British costume is in method and general arrangement 
similar to the companion volume of 4 * Arms and Armour.” 
The pre-Tudor period is by far the best; for here there 
is more scope for original work. The authoress has made 
full use of a close study of manuscripts in the British 
Museum ; and she has developed a very useful and definite 
system of classifying the costume of ladies according to 
the head-dress which decorated it. In the later portions Mrs. 
Ashdown w’orks in fields already gleaned by Planche and 
Strutt, and most of the engravings in the text are familiar 
to readers of Fairholt. Those who are interested in late 
costumes she refers to the abundant sources of information 
to be found in the fashion plates and illustrated periodicals, 
and the last years of the eighteenth century are very 
briefly described. The nineteenth century is not dealt 
with, as a separate volume would be necessary to do justice 
to the richness of the material. 

The authoress writes that 44 it may be admitted as an 
axiom ” that during the reign of a strong king, when the 
time is full of stirring events, costume retires into the back¬ 
ground and makes little, if any, progress; whereas * 4 under 
a weak or effeminate monarch costume and all its acces¬ 
sories proceed by leaps and bounds. Perhaps the most 
eccentric and striking dresses ever evolved saw the light 
during the reigns of Edward II., Richard II:, Henry VI., 
Charles II., and George IV.” But costume reached a 
high degree of richness and elaboration under Edw*ard III. 
—a decidedly strong king. Mrs. Ashdown claims him 44 as 
the exception which is necessary to prove the rule ”; but 
what has she to say about the development and elaborate 
decoration of dress under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
neither of whom can be characterised as weak and effemi¬ 
nate? And their reigns were undoubtedly full of stirring 
events. The love of display, the interest in costume, are 
not necessarily the marks of weakness and effeminacy. 

The whole book is a monument to the eccentricity of 
human nature from the days of the hennin to the hoop. 
The grotesque hennin is generally supposed to have been 
introduced into France by Anne of Bavaria, Queen of 
Charles VI., and it naturally after a time appeared in 
England. The name was possibly derived by some French 
writers from the old verb gehenner (modern gener) to 
trouble or incommode. In order to increase the weight * 
and general inconvenience of this steeple-like head-gear 
44 a veil more or less voluminous was attached to it, pre¬ 
ferably near its upper extremity, where the maximum of 
leverage would be obtained.” In an illuminated copy of 
44 Froissart’s Chronicles ” the artist has satirised the hennin 
by drawing a pig upon stilts, playing upon a harp and 
wearing a tall steeple head-dress with a very pronounced 
veil. The homed head-dress—another varietv of discom- 

w 

fort—naturally suggested the Prince of Darkness to the 
satirists of the time, and Lydgate wrote a ballad on the 
subject, 44 A Ditty of Women’s Horns,” in which he men¬ 
tions that horns were given to beasts for defence, a thing 
contrary to femininity, and beseeches them to cast their 
horns away, inasmuch ns the Virgin Marv never wore 
them. Another writer compares women in this head-dress 
to horned snails, to harts, and to unicorns, and tells a 
story of a gentlewoman wdio went to a feast with the head 
so strangely attired with long pins that her head-dress 
resembled a gallows—and she was consequently scorned 
bv the whole company, who said she carried a gibbet upon 
her head. However, these gibes had. ns usual, no effect 
upon the vogue and life of the fashion. Men’s fashions 
were no more rational—witness the long-pointed shoes or 
poleyns in vogue in England during the reigns of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. A writer of the period 
describing them states 44 that the men wore shoes with a 
point before half a foot long; the richer and more eminent 
personages wore them a foot long, and princes two feet; 

1 which was the most ridiculous thing that ever was scon.” 
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Another example of the absolute tyranny of the fashions 
is the hoop, which .was at its moat inflated width from 
1735 to 1755. In 1745 it was referred to as “ an enormous 
abomination/’ and the caricaturists asserted that ladies 
wearing the hoop looked like donkeys carrying panniers. A 
print of the period exhibits its extreme inconvenience, 
and suggests methods to remedy it, such as a coach with 
a movable roof, and a derrick with ropes and pulleys to 
drop the lady into it. When the wearer was seated she 
occupied the space usually allotted to half a dozen of the 
male sex. 

The illustrations, which are plentiful and well chosen, are 
mostly drawn from mediaeval manuscripts, which invariably- 
related to sacred or classical subjects, but the characters 
are all dressed in the costume of the period. 11 Thus Moses 
appeared in the Saxon period in the dress of a Thegn, 
while in the Sloane M.8., 346, written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the law-giver appears in chain 
mail end plate, armed with sword and spear, and prancing 
upon a gaily caparisoned charger.” This custom, writes 
Mrs. Ashdown, prevailed until the close of the fifteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, the custom of portraying 
scriptural and mythological characters in contemporary 
costume lasted until the close of the seventeenth century, 
and is a feature of needlew-ork pictures throughout the 
Stuart period. It is interesting to realise the extraordi¬ 
narily late grow'th of a taste for historical accuracy in cos¬ 
tume. Fairholt wrote that the reign of imaginary costume 
had reached its close, and a conviction of the necessity 
and value of “ truth ” in this particular had been the slow 
growth of late years. The stage, until quite recent times, 
was behind the standard of the day in taste, and even 
to-day, with some notable exceptions, “ the representation 
of historical costume upon the stage is still almost in its 
infancy, so far as periods anterior to the Tudor are con¬ 
cerned, and this is most sincerely to be deplored, inasmuch 
as mediaeval costume has a charm and grace of its own 
which is quite unknown to post-Reformation dress.” Mrs. 
Ashdowd has found by actual experience that an audience 
pays much more critical and appreciative attention to a 
play which is costumed strictly in accordance with his¬ 
torical detail than to one dressed in a pot-pourri of 6tage 
dresses which are invariably a rechauffe of costumes 
authentic, conjectural, and mythical. It is probable 
that the present revival of interest in historic 
costume has been fostered by the numerous Pageants 
which have been held during the past few years; and it 
is pleasant to think that though anachronisms have 
% appeared upon the arena, these have been growing rarer 
year by year. 

There are certain omissions in Mrs. Ashdown’s book. 
The very interesting subject of embroidery in relation 
to costume is barely touched upon; and the index, under 
Embroidery, gives references only to Anglo-Saxon times. 
Quilting, applied to costume, is such a marked feature 
of the reign of James I. that it certainly deserves a brief 
mention. The authoress says very truly that the approxi¬ 
mate date when any costume died out is just as important 
as its introduction, but that it is “ practically never 
alluded to ” in the plentiful works upon costume. This 
is over-stated. References to the dying out of a vogue 
are, however, rarer than to its first appearance. Mrs. 
Ashdown underrates her readers’ equipment when she 
writes that 11 very few persons, apart from those in touch 
with the actual books, have the least idea what, say, 
4 Cott. M.S. Nero D., vii.’ implies. It is the method 
adopted by the British Museum for cataloguing the MSS. 
in their possession.” It might be assumed that readers of 
Mrs. Ashdown’s highly technical work will not be puzzled 
by such familiar references. There are some mistakes 
which should be corrected in a future edition. Goscon 
(p. 259) is a misprint for gosson; Fig. 384 obviously 
illustrates costumes of the reign of Charles II., not, as 
it is stated, of Charles I.; while Fig. 100 is a repeat of 
Fig. 94. and Fig. 102 of Fig. 97. There is a great deal 
of room for improvement in the index. 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND 

THE WORLD 

A Vagabond Journey Around the World. By Harry A. 

Franck. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

Thk author of this book, a wide-awake American, set out 
from his home in Detroit to travel round the globe, prac¬ 
tically with only the clothes he wore and a small camera 
—although he took a few dollars to purchase extra films 
in case of emergency. The record of his tramps, his rides, 
his voyages, his narrow escapes, makes very interesting 
reading, but it is marred by a number of faults which we 
should not have expected from one who admits an educa¬ 
tion at the University of Michigan. Even in the care for 
realism, which seems to have taken so strong a hold upon 
modern writers, there was no need to reproduce quite so 
many times the objectionable adjective which apparently 
forms a part of the conversational equipment of every 
“ beachcomber ” the world over; it is a matter of taste, of 
course, but such things can be suggested, if necessary, with 
as emphatic an effect as the use of the printed word itself 
affords. Flaws of taste, in fact, are by no means infre¬ 
quent; for example, when Mr. Franck, railing at the 
rigorous caste observances of the Hindoos, says that “ to 
see educated, full-grown men descend to the fanatical 
childishness of ridiculous customs seems, in this twentieth 
century, the height of absurdity,” he forgets that he is 
speaking of a religion that was old before America was 
discovered, and that the native convictions may be quite 
as justifiable as his own; the clash of Occident and Orient 
annoys him unnecessarily. He is too fond of a sudden 
excursion into grandiloquent terms—to state that “ the 
weather is calorific ” is not good writing, and to allude to 
the “ bruises on the salient points of his anatomy ” does 
not bring the smile which he evidently expects. To try 
to be funny means as a rule failure. 

On the other hand, Mr. Franck had many really 
humorous experiences, which he recounts in a delightfully 
humorous manner. His interview with the native clerk 
at Cook’s office in Beirut, Palestine, and the account of 
the amazing quantity of mixed money he obtained there 
in exchange for a sovereign, is one of the best things in 
the book. Apart, again, from the thousand comical inci¬ 
dents in which such an original journey must abound, the 
pages which tell of his penniless days in Marseilles, of 
the way in which the heterogeneous collection of “ hobos ” 
from all quarters of the world forgathered and assisted 
each other in times of stress, and of the peculiar methods 
of the various “ asiles ” and “ homes ” with their temporary 
guests, teem with interest, and there are many chapters 
of this bulky volume where one is compelled to read on 
regardless of time. The human element takes primary 
place throughout the book, and the queer characters with 
whom the author rubbed shoulders in out-of-the-way corners 
would make the fortune of a novelist; we could, however, 
have borne with a little more amplification in the way of 
description. We neither desire nor expect the “ purple 
patch,” especially from a citizen of the United States, but 
< Mr. Franck careers through so many countries, touches 
so many comparatively unknown spots—his tramp with a 
chance comrade through the forests of the Malay Peninsula, 
for instance—that some more coherent picture of them 
would often have been welcome. We cannot help thinking 
occasionally what the author of ” The Path to Rome ” 
would have made of these unrivalled opportunities. How¬ 
ever, it is perhaps ungracious to cavil—when there was 
so much to see and so much to relate it must have been 
no easy task to select from sheaves of notes that which 
should give most pleasure to most readers. Altogether, 
i while maintaining our introductory reservations, the book 
is very entertaining, and the photographs with which it 
abounds are distinctly good. 
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A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by 

J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. In five volumes. 

Vol. V., T—Z and Appendix. (Macmillan and Co. 

21s. net.) 

The monumental task of bringing out a new edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary has now been completed, except for 
the index, which will presumably follow in due course. 
On the whole Mr. Fuller Maitland is to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on the result The five volumes into which the 
work has been enlarged are models of conciseness; and 
throughout the dictionary there ore signs of the same pains¬ 
taking and conscientious toil that marked the original 
edition. In a work designed (as announced in the preface 
of the first edition) for the use of professional musicians 
and amateurs alike, there must necessarily be several 
technical details which will not appeal to the average 
amateur; but even these have been made interesting. The 
work teems with invaluable information, and there are 
singularly few addenda et corrigenda in the Appendix, 
considering the scope and comprehensiveness of* the dic¬ 
tionary. 

The fifth volume comprises, of course, several of the most 
important musical instruments—viola, violin, violoncello, 
trumpet, and trombone. All the articles on these have 
been written with care and insight, and there is, in 
addition, an interesting article on violin-playing. Sir 
Hubert Parry contributes a scholarly article on Varia¬ 
tions, and there are articles on Temperament, Tempo, 
Touch, Tuning, Waltz, Wind Instruments. Among 
composers Weber comes first with forty pages, Jahns's 
admirable monograph being freely drawn upon; Wagner 
is dealt with in all his aspects in thirty-two pages; and 
Tschaikowsky, Tartini, Tallis, and Wesley are fully treated. 
The article on Verdi is especially interesting, as it consists 
largely of words that are almost the great composer’s own. 
This is the original article written in 1885 for the first 
edition of the dictionary; it has been preserved entire, 
being brought up to date by additions in square brackets. 
By means of an appendix, Mr. Maitland has brought the 
work completely up to date; there are several references 
to musical events that occurred early in the present year. 
Of living musicians there is generous notice, among con¬ 
ductors Weingartner, Wood, Safonoff, and Allen; among 
composers, Havel, Delius, and Vaughan Williams; among 
singers Scotti, Samraarco, Destinn, Tetrazzini, Elwes, 
Austin, and Coates are mentioned. But Mr. Thomas 
Beecham, who has done more than any man to further 
the cause of modern, and especially of modern English, 
music in England, has had no article allotted to him, 
though his name occurs more than once in the course of 
the fifth volume. There is also an excellent article in 
the Appendix on English folk-music; but no mention is 
made in it of Mr. Cecil 8harp, whose energy and unflagging 
devotion have been largely instrumental in rescuing several 
priceless gems of English folk-music just in the nick of 
time; nor is he given a separate paragraph to himself. 
This is a regrettable oversight. 

But these are only one or two small defects in a really 
important work which would do credit to any nation. 


OLD CHESHIRE 

Memorial* of Old Cheshire. Edited by the Ven. Edward 
Barber and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. (George 
Allen. 15s. net.) 

There is much of interest in the countv and citv of 

• * 

Chester. As a County Palatine, Cheshire had privileges 
and rights of a peculiar character. “ On its foundation 
during the reigns of its Norman earls, it assumed the form 
of a serai-royal state. Afterwards, cn the assumption of 
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the earldom by the eldest sons of the Kings of England, it 
became their most ancient appanage. Subsequently the 
powers of the Palatinate were gradually Vested in the 
Crown, and finally abolished in the reign of Henry VIII., 
the administration of the law being all that was left of 
its ancient prerogatives.” Finally, by the Act of 1830, 
this peculiar jurisdiction was taken from it, and in 1854 
all its records were removed to London. All that remains 
is the name County Palatine, and the title it gives to the 
reigning monarch’s eldest son. 

This volume, like others of the series, opens with a 
sketch of the county as it appears in history, down to the 
Civil War, which wrought more havoc in Cheshire than in 
• any other part of the country. The papers upon the half- 
timbered architecture of the county and “ The Randle 
Holmes of Chester” are interesting and scholarly contri¬ 
butions. The paper upon Cheshire families suffers from 
compression, for its subject is an extensive one, as the 
county, according to Camden, ‘‘ever surpassed the rest 
in producing nobility, nor is there any county in England 
that has anciently brought more noblemen into the field, 
or can boast a greater number of knightly families.” 
Perhaps the most interesting papers are two contributed 
by Professor T. C. Bridge, which give evidence of a full 
and wide knowledge of the customs and folk-lore of the 
county, and of the early mystery plays of Chester. 

The most curious Cheshire custom still existent is 
called “ souling.” “ At Salerno,” writes Professor Bridge, 
“ we are told that a custom prevailed previous to the 
fifteenth century of providing in every home on the eve 
of All Souls’ Day a sumptuous entertainment for souls in 
Purgatory, who are supposed to revisit temporarily the 
scene of their earthly labours. Everyone left their house, 
and remained in church all night, while the feast was 
consumed by thieves who made a harvest out of this piou9 
custom. Such is the origin of our ‘ Souling,’ and it seems 
probable, therefore, that ‘ soul-cakes 9 were not at first 
meant for consumption by the ‘ Soulers ’ themselves.” The 
custom is still observed, and on the eve of All Souls’ chil¬ 
dren still parade Chester and Cheshire villages, singing 
a portion of the old Souling song. “ Pace-egging ” and 
“ rush-bearing 99 are to be met with in other counties. 
No date is given of the very interesting harvest 11 howling ” 
and the widespread custom of “ cutting the neck ” by Pro¬ 
fessor Bridge. He tells us that when the last field of corn 
was cut the farmer had what was called a “ shutting.” 
“ The reapers would stand in a ring on some high ground, 
and one, acting as spokesman, gave out the 1 nominy ’ ” : — 

"Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! This is to give notice 

That Mester ’Olland has gin th’ seek a turn 

And sent th’ owd hare into Mester Sincop’s standing 

cum.” 

Then, taking hands, they all bent down and uttered an 
unearthly “ Wow 1 Wow-w ! Wow-w ! ” Other “ nominies ” 
followed. This was supplemented by another ceremony. 
The last stalks of grain were plaited and formed into a 
threefold strand, at which the reapers threw their sickles. 
The one whose aim cut it dow*n w*as the winner. This 
was called “cutting the neck,” and the “ Mawkin ” formed 
of the plaited stalks of grain represents the spirit of the 
corn. 

The papers “ overlap ” rather more than is necessary. 
We have, for instance, two lists of the worthies of Cheshire. 
In Mr. Ditchfield’s chapter upon the Cheshire worthies 
the connecting link between Melton and Cheshire is really 
too slight to be recorded. On page 11 Mr. Ditchfield’s 
account of the descent of the earldom of Chester appears 
to differ from Mr. Taylor’s on page 22. In the Arch¬ 
deacon of Chester’s account of “ Two Cheshire Saints ” it 
is hardly true to say that “ Alfred is looked upon as the 
founder of the University of Oxford or of University 
College, its first hall.” The tradition that University 
College was founded by King Alfred w*as unknown until 
after the Restoration. The book is highly interesting, and 
well illustrated. 
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THE PHCENIX PARK TRAGEDY 

Irish Conspiracies, Recollections of John Mallon , and Other 

Reminisce nets. By Frederick Moir Bussy. (Everett. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

There are certain subjects which seem peculiarly adapted 
to the bookmaker’s art. The story of the Invincibles and 
the Clan-narGael who terrorised Ireland and defied the 
English law nearly a generation ago during the troublous 
times which culminated in the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park on May 6, 
1882, is one of them. But Mr. Frederick Moir Bussy, the 
writer of Irish Conspiracies/’ does not appear to be 
endowed with the necessary skill which goes to the com¬ 
piling of a book. Here he has an interesting subject and 
a wealth of material. As a “ Special Correspondent” in 
Dublin during the whole time, he was, as it were, in 
the thick of it, so that we expect those vivifying touches 
which come from intimate knowledge. The period is so 
little remote that most of us can remember the thrill of 
horror with which we heard on that sunny Sunday in 
May of the inhuman atrocity which has left a lasting stain 
on Ireland’s fair fame. There is no coherence in the book, no 
method of arrangement. Amidst chapters dealing with the 
notorious Star Chamber method of examination of suspects 
he sandwiches in hints on modern journalistic methods. 
Far and away the most interesting part of the book deals 
with the writer s recollections of John Mallon, the famous 
Irish detective who succeeded in bringing the Phot nix 
Park murderers to justice. Though we are convinced 
that Mallon was an exceptionally able detective who knew 
his business thoroughly, Mr. Bussy detracts from the 
effectiveness of the portrait by his too luxurious adjectives 
and his sentimental asides. Yet with all his lack of 
literary skill, we would not wish the book unwritten. 

We get intimate behind-the-scenes knowledge of the 
workings of this nineteenth-century Star Chamber, 
perhaps the most scandalous and un-English method 
of elucidating crime ever tried in these countries, 
together with vivid pen-pictures of the murderers 
in all their bestial cowardice. Though the author seems 
to sympathise with and rather to justify the assassins in 
their stupid and callous crimes, he only succeeds in throw¬ 
ing into relief the utter sordidness and brutality of their 
motives. There is nothing ennobling in a cause winch 
induces a man to go behind a hedge to shoot a defenceless 
enemy. A cause which has nothing to rely on but the 
assassin’s knife is foredoomed from the start. Ireland has 
suffered incalculably from the stigma of such foul methods 
of calling attention to her undoubted wrongs. They have 
made her name a by-word to those who honestly wanted 
to be her friends. The Sassenach has often wronged 
Ireland deeply, but some of the cruellest blows w’hich have 
been showered upon her were dealt by her own sons. One 
of the strangest features of the whole horrible story is the 
part played in it by Mallon. Never was there a conspiracy 
but Mallon could always get one of the gang to turn 
informer. The method by which James Carey, the arch¬ 
plotter of the Phoenix Park murders, was worked upon to 
turn Queen’s evidence and his first appearance on the 
witness table makes dramatic reading. Mallon had a 
wonderful system of spies. How a criminal ever escaped 
from his meshes is a marvel. By means of his spy system 
he was able to nip many conspiracies in the bud. His 
extraordinary dntuitiveness equalled the mythical Sher¬ 
lock Holmes. He was absolutely devoid of personal fear, 
and some of his adventures make more thrilling reading than 
Lecoq’s. 

The author, with even more than ordinary journalistic 
licence, brings some very serious charges against the 
Royal Irish Constabulary—of shooting down the peasants 
without provocation, of ill-treating women and children, 
of atrocious cruelty, such as setting fire to homesteads, 
of egging on the people and fostering revolt. Those per¬ 
sons who know Ireland well think that he ought to be 
made to withdraw his charges against as gallant, kind- 
hearted, sober, and fine a body of men as exists. Though 


it is difficult to excuse the Government methods used in. 
Ireland during those dark days, it is not fair to put oa 
the police the blame for the errors of their superiors. 
One lasting thought which the book leaves with us is that 
those dark times are now nearly forgotten in Ireland. A 
happier and more contented spirit reigns—both nations are 
beginning to understand one another better. 

FICTION 

The Little Cods. By Rowland Thomas. (Stanley Paul. 6s.)* 

Every properly constituted novelist must needs be greea 
with envy of Mr. Rowland Thomas. How could they be 
otherwise? Like Grant Allen, he has won a £1,000 prize 
for a story, but—and here is the possible cause for 
jaundice—it was for a short story of some 5,000 words, 
which works out at no less than 4s. a word ! The' 29,99^ 
competitors who did not succeed are begged to accept our 
heartfelt condolences. “ Fagan,” the winning story, is- 
the first chapter in “ The Little Gods,” which is practically 
a book of short stories, all, except one, laid in the Philip¬ 
pines. Fagan is a herculean nigger serving with the 
American Army there, who does not believe in discipline, 
and cannot get on with a certain martinet lieutenant. So- 
he runs away and ends by literally losing his head, which 
is neatly cut off and bagged by an islander for the reward 
offered. There is one humorous tale, about drunken 
soldiers, which is distinguished by one fact: it is not 
humorous, but dull to a degree 1 The author’s strong 
points are description of emotions and pathos. Pathos 
especially, which runs through most of his tales and makes 
the story called “ An Optimist ” quite masterly and the 
best in the book. It gives an account of an American 
expedition into the interior of one of the Philippines, 
where the fever overpowers everybody except the optimist 
Sullivan. They are all dead, or nearly so, when the 
captain sends Sullivan back to the coast for help. The 
description of his journey, in which weakness at last 
reduces him to crawling on hands and knees, is admirable 
for power and vividness; whilst the after-meeting between 
him and his captain, whom he has thus rescued, 
genuinely stirs the heart. The artistry of the narrative 
is almost worthy of Maupassant. The subjects treated by 
our author are varied and interesting. In one the deser¬ 
tion of a Japanese girl by an American after he has 
taught her to love; in another, the question of marrying 
a half-caste; the heroic bravery of a meek little man, the 
butt of his company; a sketch of a possibly great man, 
of wasted life; self-sacrifice and ruin—all these make up a 
fascinating book. 

Galahad Jones . By A. H. Adams. (John Lane. 6s.) 
There is a certain elusive cleverness about this absurd 
story. Galahad Jones is a dull and middle-aged bank 
clerk, with a wife- and family. The hand of the Potter 
must have shaken at his making, for he is a mere negative 
figure—“ one of the innumerable inelect, one of the ruck 
from whose convenient huddled bodies the great passions 
and the great ambitions take hold and leap.” He has 
hitherto had no traffic with romance, but he is at heart 
romantic, his name is a symbol, he is part Galahad and 
part Jones. But an adventure comes across his path— 
one of the kind that would have delighted Stevenson. 
There is a wave of an elusive white hand from a balcony, 
and a letter, addressed “ To You,” falls at his feet as he 
is passing. So this “ repressed romantic soul ” meets 
the writer by appointment in the garden at night, and 
discovers that a young girl is kept in durance by her 
father because of her love for a young clerk, of whom he 
does not approve. Sibyl Beach, the mysterious prisoner, 
is really dying from pernicious anaemia, and kept a, 
prisoner to prolong her life ; but Galahad does not know 
this at first, and sacrifices his time, and finally his situa¬ 
tion, to bring the lovers together. But his knighLerrantry 
is not without its reward. It is to Galahad Jones that the 
dying girl turns at the last, crying “My knight! My 
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true knight! My Sir Galahad 1 ” and we are glad to hear 
the ex-bank clerk is offered a post as manager to a new 
branch of her father’s bank in Fiji. The author should 
do much better than this. 


Captain Frasers Profession. By John Strange Winter. 

(F. V. White and Co. 6s.) 

Those who found enjoyment in the doings of “ Raffles ” 
will find a similar figure of daring in the person of Cap¬ 
tain Armine Fraser. Unlike the former, however, Fraser 
is led to commit a deed which, in the eyes of the law, can 
only be atoned for by capital punishment. By a clever 
process in the placing of false clues, he manages to cast 
suspicion on the very man whom he desires to supersede 
as a lover. So successful is he that, but for an extra¬ 
ordinary and unlooked-for denouement , the victim of his 
hate would certainly have suffered through a miscarriage 
of justice. Mrs. Stannard may be right or wrong in her 
estimate of a British jury, but it is surely a risky thing 
for her to infer that a British jury—more especially in a 
life-and-death sentence—can be influenced by any other 
motives than those that work for justice. The story is 
skilfully developed, and the reader, whilst deploring such 
a callous specimen of humanity as the captain, cannot but 
admire the high faith of Winifred Apsley, the blunt sim¬ 
plicity of her father the General, and the splendid forti¬ 
tude of Sir Edward Wedderburn, who faced his great 
tried like a true Englishman. 

Fear. By E. Nesbit. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

In weirdness of imagination these tales may be likened to 
Edgar Allan Poe’s tales of mystery. They are cleverly 
thought out, and told with remarkable power, but they lack 
what Poe possessed in a very high form—the transcending 
and commanding touch of genius. Take, for example, such 
tales as “In the Dark,” “The Ebony Frame,” or “The 
Shadow.” These, in their way, are all very startling and 
uncanny, but thev fail in creating the acute sensations 
which Poe’s story of the “ Tell-tale Heart ” produces. It is 
all the difference of the master hand. Nevertheless, Miss 
Nesbit is a talented writer, and those who care for such 
morbid studies as these soul mysteries will find plenty to 
amuse, or perhaps we should say scare, them in these 
pages. At the same time, we should advise all highly 
nervous persons to leave them unread. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MOROCCO 

By E. Abhmead-Bartlett. 

HI. —THE INSTITUTIONS AND LOCAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF FEZ. 

Fez is divided into three parts: (1) The Maghzen, which 
consists of the Sultan’s Palace and Government Build¬ 
ings; (2) the Medina, which is the business quarter of 
the town ; and (3) the Mella, where the Jews have their 
abode. 

The only simile which will give a correct impression 
of the Medina during the busy hours of the day is to 
imagine a human beehive, with each bee sitting cross- 
legged in its own little cell, with thousands of others 
passing to and fro gathering their honey—the necessities 
of every-day life. These little booths are all of a size, 
namely, about six feet wide, six feet running back from 
the road, and four to five feet in height. In them you 
may find as many as half a dozen toilers, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, each engaged in his particular trade. 
The variety of occupations is infinite: metal-workers, silk 
vendors, grocers, pottery sellers, charqoal-burners, leather 
workers, fancy goods sellers, clothes outfitters, boot¬ 
makers, butchers, are all found in these same little booths, 
pleased to sell the smallest quantity of any article to 
the humblest of purchasers. But the marked feature of 
Fez is the astonishing number of its fruit shops, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that every other booth contains 
fruit and vegetables. The citizens of the capital rely 


largely on fruit during the hot weather, and they are 
supplied from their numerous gardens, and by the sur¬ 
rounding tribes, who do a good business with the capital. 
The principal fruits and vegetables are potatoes, very 
fine tomatoes, marrows, cucumbers, figs, water-melons, and 
mush-mellons, plums, damsons, oranges, apples, and pears. 
Any vegetable or fruit will grow in this fertile soil and 
admirable climate. The prices are very low, and it is 
difficult to see how a profit can be made out of such 
innumerable shops all selling the same article; and, to 
add to the competition, there are numbers of hawkers who 
carry on a thriving business in the street, where they 
sit on mats and sell small quantities to the poorer folk. 
Each Moor in the Medina is engaged in some trade, and 
the space occupied by each and his wares is so small that 
Fez has the appearance of being the most industrious 
city I have ever seen. 

There are markets for all important necessaries held 
in different parts of the town on various days of the week: 
there is the horse and mule market; the Blave market, 
where the negresses, who, as servants and concubines, play 
such an important role in the households of the principal 
Moors, are bought or sold as slaves. This may seem a 
barbarous custom to Europeans, but it must be admitted 
that, once a comely negress has completed her journey 
from the interior, has passed through the market, where 
Bhe is as carefully examined for imperfections as any 
horse or mule, and has finally entered her future lord’s 
home, they form the most emancipated and happiest class 
in Fez—their lives being infinitely preferable to what 
they would have led in their own wilds. Other markets 
are for grain, cattle, fuel, fruit, silks, and stuffs. The 
markets are under Government control, and Caids are 
appointed to look after each, to regulate prices, to settle 
the disputes between purchaser and vendor, and to collect 
the tolls due to the Maghzen from the sale of taxable 
goods. The mule and horse market, which is held just 
outside the town every Monday and Thursday, is of 
peculiar interest. It is made the occasion for a gathering 
on the part of the principal citizens, who take a keen 
interest in examining and bidding for the principal 
animals. They are as critical judges of size, shape, 
action, and pace as the most faithful habituS at Tatter- 
sail’s. The mules and horses are tethered in rows, and 
can be examined by any would-be purchaser. The Moor 
assumes just that same knowing look which brightens 
the countenance of the most ignorant of English horse- 
lovers when running his fingers down the legs of a pro¬ 
spective purchase. The animals are brought out in turn 
by their owners to show their paces. The riding mules 
are carefully watched for their powers of ambling; the 
pack mules, who are shown with their packs on their 
back, must be strong, active, and well-seasoned; and 
the horses are chiefly prized, as far as I can gather, for 
their capacity to go 100 yards at top speed and then stop 
dead, thanks to the useless cruelty of the Moorish bit. 
The horses and mules are sold by auction under rule£ 
rather different to those in force at Tattersall’s. At the 
fall of the hammer the animal does not necessarily become 
yours unless you drag him quickly out of reach of further 
temptation, for the owner will always reopen negotiations 
if a higher or more promising bidder makes his appear* 
ance. But this little defect is remedied by another exceL 
lent and salutary rule which enables you to buy animals 
with confidence. Every purchase is taken before the 
Government vets., who do their duty in a very conscien~ 
tious manner, and for a small fee will pronounce on the 
soundness of your choice. They also ask the price, and 
if they consider too much has been paid they will knock 
off a certain number of dollars. 

Trades-unionism is no recent innovation at Fez, for it 
has existed for centuries whilst still undreamt of in the 
industrial centres of Europe. The workers in the various 
trades bind themselves together, and appoint represen¬ 
tatives to look after their rights and interests and to 
negotiate with the officials appointed by the Maghzen to 
regulate the industry and civil life of the capital. Fez 
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is divided for administrative purposes into eighteen 
quarters, which are administered by representatives 
chosen from among the citizens by themselves, but who 
have to receive the approval of the Maghzen. They are 
responsible for the collection of taxes, the upkeep of the 
roads, the water-supply, and the policing of their district. 

It is a little surprising to leave a country where a great 
struggle is still waging over such questions as public 
education, salaries of teachers, the feeding of school 
children, the care of the sick and aged, hospitals, public 
morality, and, above all, how to deal with the indigent 
poor, and ride into the interior of barbarous Northern 
Africa to find oneself in a city, generally supposed to be 
uncivilised and far behind the march of events in Europe, 
where all the social questions which are now racking the 
Continent have been settled ages since, and now work 
with a minimum of friction, of economic loss to the State, 
and of moral weakening to the people. I have heard of 
military expeditions to tame the Moors, but I never heard 
of a Royal Commission taking the trouble to go to Fez 
to study social problems first hand. The funds necessary 
for the maintenance of the poor, sick, and aged, the funds 
for maintaining the various charities of Fez, are derived 
from the mosque property, and are administered by 
officials called Habous, who are supervised by various 
Caids appointed by the Maghzen. The Habous look after 
the education of the youths of Fez, and when the latter 
come from the interior to study at the Metropolis they 
find them suitable lodgings, introduce them to reputable 
tutors, and show them where good and economical meals 
may be obtained. But the paternal interest of the 
Government does not cease here, for it makes a daily 
allowance of bread to all students, rich and poor, and 
where a scholar is devoid of means will provide him with 
the other necessaries of life. Thus at Fez every child 
studies on a full stomach. The system of paying tutors 
is also salutary, for his salary depends on the progress 
made by those under his charge, and presents of mouna 
(food) and money are sent by the parents as the child 
reaches the various standards of his education. The 
usual age for school attendance is five, and the child 
remains until eleven or twelve. There are besides fifteen 
girls* schools at Fez, which are also regulated by the 
Habous, but in these the attendance is not so strict, and 
they have not found such wide favour as the boys’ schools. 
The Habous are likewise responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of outdoor and indoor relief, and are charged with 
the upkeep of the homes for the sick, blind, and aban¬ 
doned children, of whom, thanks to concubinage, there 
are a great number. Outdoor relief is distributed at 
various centres daily to all those who have received the 
authority of the Habou of their district to draw it—soup 
in the morning, meat at midday, and in the evening the 
national dish co&cou *. The Habous, in their peculiar 
capacity, are also charged with the upkeep and super¬ 
vision of the public baths, of which the splendid water- 
supply of the capital allows of an unlimited number. 
These are open to men in the morning, women in the 
afternoon, and can be hired for a very low sum by whole 
families at night. They also look after the public 
bakeries, to which the inhabitants carry their home-made 
loaves to be baked, and their favourite luxury, a baked 
sheep’s-head. The Habous also regulate the water-supply, 
and are responsible for the cleansing of the streets and 
for the disposal of refuse. The city of Fez has one official, 
named the Mohtaseb, who occupies a unique position. 
His authority is unbounded, and he is subject only to 
the direct orders of the Maghzen, and unless he be a man 
of upright character and above the temptations of his 
office, his opportunities for peculation and abuse of power 
are unlimited. His position is analogous to that of a 
mayor, but a mayor free from the votes of a town council 
and the interference of a Local Government Board auditor. 
The Mohtaseb supervises the institutions of the town and 
those who administer them, and his functions are prin¬ 
cipally those of a supreme court of appeal. The Habous 


are charged with the inspection of the markets and 
schools, and the collection of taxes is also under their con¬ 
trol. If there is a dispute about a bargain he is the final 
arbitrator; he can regulate the price of necessaries accord¬ 
ing to his will; he can open or close the public baths 
and markets; and he can dismiss teachers and appoint 
them. Wielding such immense power, the selection 
of the Mohtaseb has to be made with extreme care. 


THE THEATRE 

It was with some amusement that we read what appeared 
to be the serious suggestion of a well-known American 
manager that the time is rapidly arriving when English 
managers will be obliged to go to America for their plays. 
It is a melancholy fact that English managers are not 
judicious in their selection of plays. They seem to think 
that because a man has had several plays produced the 
business-like thing to do is to produce his new play, 
which they are conscious is bad, rather than produce the 
play of an unknown author, which they like very much. 
We know how unbusiness-like this argument is. We 
remember, to take two recent instances, “ The Thunder¬ 
bolt ” and " Mid-Channel,” both from the pen of the 
master dramatist, Sir Arthur Pinero. The manager who 
produced these is a man almost alone among his confreres 
for astuteness and a knowledge of his business. Yet so 
little is he aware of what the public wants that he placed 
these two pieces, which were suited only to the matinee 
programme of enthusiastic socioties, into his evening bill. 
They proved to contain everything that the public does 
not want, for they were pessimistic, cruel, unpleasant, 
unhappy, unkind. Their plots were written round a set 
of most obnoxious people, and their brilliant construction 
and excellent dialogue were thrown away. In all prob¬ 
ability the manager who risked his money upon these 
two plays could have placed his hand immediately upon 
any number of quite charming pieces by new writers, had 
he been endowed with the courage that goes to make the 
real success. In taking these two instances we place our 
finger unerringly upon the weakness and upon the reason 
of the frequent failure of the theatrical manager, and also 
upon the reason why the much-interviewed American 
managers boastingly suggest that American plays must 
find their way to the English Btage. 

We are led to believe that ten per cent, of the educated 
class of this country write plays. University men, public 
schoolmasters, retired soldiers and sailors, county 
cricketers, all novelists, all dramatic*critics, a great many 
actors, a few magistrates, all briefless barristers, are 
industrious playwrights. Their work, nicely typed, cor¬ 
rectly bound in brown paper and duly underlined in red 
ink where necessary, finds its way first hand, or through 
the office of an agent, into the theatrical sanctum. Many 
of these plays are lost in the dark and dusty recesses of 
the theatre, and most of the others are returned unread. 
Ninety per cent, of them are, in all probability, quite 
hopeless. The remainder are no doubt fresher in idea, 
brighter and more humorous in dialogue than those plays 
by well-known men which are produced in quick succes¬ 
sion merely on the strength of the author’s name. For 
all that, the time will never come when the English 
manager, who knows very much less as to the value of 
a play than his audience, will go to America for his 
pieces. Intelligent playgoers here have never yet given any 
support whatever to the work of American dramatists. 
It is quite impossible for them to do so. The reasons 
are obvious. They are written in a language which 
English people cannot understand, and their characters, 
being American, are, to the English eye, often more in 
the nature of freaks than human beings. In construction 
they are often crude and artless, and the plots are written 
round a series of incidents that are far-fetched and melo¬ 
dramatic. This being so, they are only likely to appeal 
to the local audiences of New York and its sister cities. 
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English managers will continue to rely upon the pens of 
well-known native dramatists, however feeble tney may have 
become by age or however warped and pessimistic under 
the influence of what was called, until the untimely death 
of the Repertory Theatre, the New 8chool. When they 
cannot procure the work of these dramatists they will 
continue to fall back upon adaptations of plays which 
have appealed to the public taste in France. Neither 
bitter experience nor the unexpected possession of money 
will ever make the managers as we have them rely upon 
the judgment of competent readers, or grow out of the 
habit of fear and indecision. 

Luckily for playgoers, there are several societies in 
existence which are doing a great deal to counteract the 
fear and indecision of the managers by producing the 
work of new writers, and by this means forcing the 
managers to realise, even against their will, the fact that 
the plays of which they are afraid do appeal to audiences. 
Already several such plays, which wandered from manager 
to manager and became dog-eared in their hopeless search 
for a home, have been lifted out of the enthusiastic hands 
of one or other of these societies, and placed into the 
evening bill of a regular theatre. It is true that they 
have in this way fallen into the hands of an actor-manager 
who did not act so well as the ujiheard-of provincial actor 
or London theatre understudy who created the leading 
part; but, at any rate, the plays were given the oppor¬ 
tunity of being seen and appreciated by the great body 
of playgoers, and their authors the hall-mark of success ; by 
which the much-desired new blood was brought into the 
theatre. 

In giving serious consideration to this interesting point, 
we find that even were our theatre managers as a body 
equipped with the ability which would enable them to 
conduct their theatres with something in the nature of a 
policy, they nearly all labour under the extreme handicap 
of limited capital. Again and again a good play has been 
produced, and has earned the enthusiasm of the critics; 
but because it was brought out at the wrong time of year, 
or during the hot weather, has been withdrawn for lack 
of money to run it into a great success. The conclusion 
that we are bound to come to with regard to our managers 
is, therefore, that lack of means often ties their hands in 
the business of the theatre. Many of them are actors who 
have had no training in business, and who bring to their 
woik nothing but a very natural desire for self-glorifi¬ 
cation. So long as they can appear in a part which is 
longer and more effective than any other in the play, 
they are happy, and they run through the money pro¬ 
vided by optimistic syndicates with an airiness and a 
nonchalance which is astonishing. How they are able, 
by what magic they continue to provide themselves with 
the means to remain in possession of a theatre, passes com¬ 
prehension. There must be an attraction about the theatre 
which many apparently hard-headed people find irresis¬ 
tible. The other managers are, for the most part, men 
with every qualification except that one which is the most 
important—a knowledge of what the public wants. They 
do not realise their deficiency and seek the assistance of 
a well-informed man; they argue that the public must 
want nothing but just that play which they choose that 
it shall want. The result is failure and reproaches. Oddly 
enough, what the public wants is generally the right thing. 
In nine cases out of ten the piece which is a success is 
a piece which deserves to succeed. It has been so from 
the beginning of things. Wherefore, if the public was 
given the pieces which deserve to succeed, instead of the 
pieces which, in so many cases, are produced for some 
other reason, there would not be so much talk of bad times 
in the theatre. 

The fact is that the management of the English stage 
stands urgently in need of re-construction. Theatres can¬ 
not be run on business lines unless they are run by busi¬ 
ness men. The ineffably feeble amateurishness which is 
the characteristic of theatre management to-day must be 
cut out. It is a disease, a canker, which is undermining 
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the constitution of the English stage. If all the London 
theatres were to fall into the hands of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, or Harrods, or any other properly 
organised business concern, with keen, competent, intelli¬ 
gent men at its head, and they were to be bunched together 
in one company, it is safe to say that investors would 
receive dividends of not less than 10 per cent, annually. 
Plays would be chosen on their merits. The tyro would 
stand a chance with the well-known dramatist. There 
would be no stars who draw salaries ab urdly out of pro¬ 
portion to their value, and no actor or actress, however 
inexperienced, would receive less than two pounds. Every¬ 
thing in the theatre would find its level, and, after a dark 
period of from ten to fifteen years, the play would once 
again become “ the thing.” 


THE JAPANESE IN ART 

There is perhaps no task so difficult as to form an adequate 
appreciation of the characteristic art of any particular 
nation unless we are first thoroughly saturated with the 
atmosphere and spirit of the people under review. Nor is 
the task in any way simplified when the art is of such 
delicate and intimate nature as characterise® the best pro¬ 
ducts of Japan. One therefore must visit the Art Section 
of the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition fully prepared to make 
allowances for the aggressive Occidentalism of its surround¬ 
ings, the staring white buildings, the sombre~clad subur¬ 
ban, and the dull grey sky that are the essential attributes 
of a real English exhibition. Such surroundings cannot, 
however, greatly militate to diminish the delight the 
exhibits must give to any one blest with an artistic tem¬ 
perament or the power of appreciating scrupulous and 
realistic workmanship. 

There is so much to inspect and admire in every single 
section that little space can be devoted to the ancient art 
of Japan, especially as the more modern work is the most 
interesting, as illustrating the comparative progress made 
b' f the Island Empire. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of what is termed the retrospective section of the 
exhibition is that while just as in other nations the waves 
of artistic performance correspond with the fluctuations 
of Japan’s material prosperity, the Eastern civilisation was, 
both in artistic and technical ability, at least two centuries 
ahead of the Western world. Take for example the 
wooden image of Kwannon of the ninth century, or the 
Kokuzo (Akasagrbha) from the Kongo-Ji temple at Nara; 
they are quite as fine, if not finer, than the most perfect 
specimens of Gothic art, while one must wait till the heyday 
of the Italian Renaissance to find dignity and grace equal 
to the thirteenth-century image of Kwannon, or the 
unapproachable grandeur of the Uyesugi Shigefusa of 
the same period. 

There was, of course, bound to be a certain decadence 
after these periods of greatness, and in both the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries there is a distinct tendency to gaudi¬ 
ness and super-ornamentation. The seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries are noticeable for the extraordinary 
attention to detail, even in a country that makes a speciality 
of such observance. The paintings of Iwasa Matabei (1578- 
1650) and of Hishikawa Moronobu (1638-1714) will give 
a much wider range of knowledge of contemporary manners 
and customs than a dozen textbooks on the subject. The 
Yedo of the later artist, for instance, depicts apparently 
a water carnival. In it one can recognise the noble lord 
and his lady passing by unconscious of their surroundings, 
the courtesan flirting with her paramour, and rival boat¬ 
men slanging each other with the fluency of Thames 
bargees, and in one corner the typical longshoreman 
enticinp an amorous couple with his usual “ Nice day for a 
sail, sir! ” 

In their metal and lacquer one can follow* the same rough 
divisions. The tenth century Suzuri-Bako inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, or the lacquered saddle similarly decorated, 
which was used by Minamoto-no-Yoshitsune nh*»ut 1140, 
are finer than anything produced in Europe • early 
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ye^rs of the fifteenth century, if not much later still. 
The collection of seventeenth-century Inro and incense 
boxes, enamelled and inlaid with all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, show in their turn the minuteness that is charac¬ 
teristic of the period. 

The only really decadent period of Japanese art is the 
latter eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, where one 
notices not only a resumption of the gaudiness that mars 
the fifteenth-century work, but also the want of perspective 
and angularity of posture that one is apt to associate with 
Oriental art. And so we come to modern art. Here, too, as 
in the early periods, Japan has sent us of her very best, and 
it must suffice to pick out those in each genre which appear 
superior to all others. In the paintings and drawings, 
Jippo Araki and Kampo Araki both show themselves artists 
of the highest merit. Gyokuden Murase’s “ Flowers and 
Birds ” are painted in the vivid yet soft colours that are 
so essentially Japanese, while Kohkoku Nakai’s “ Scene 
after Bain ” is wonderfully realistic. One can almost smell 
the dank earth and feel the mist rising up under the 
warmth of the sun's rays. But undoubtedly the two best 
are “ Tigers,” by Suiseki Ohashi, and “ Tame Monkeys,” 
by Seiho Takeuchi. The Japanese and Chinese were intel¬ 
ligent portrayers of natural history long before the Euro¬ 
peans were, and their progress has been steadily main¬ 
tained. In the result the tiger padding softly through the 
snow and the monkeys swinging idly on the bars need 
but breath to make them live. They put our finest animal 
painters to shame. 

Among the paintings that approximate more closely to 
Western schools it is very noticeable that, owing probably 
to the fineness of the texture on which the Japanese paint, 
their oil colours seem much smoother and slicker than ours. 
In this section one work stands out pre-eminent. “ Soft 
Breezes,” by Sanzo Wada, has the same flair that charac¬ 
terises Frank Brangwyn’s best work. It is magnificent 
both in composition and execution. 

Taking the bronze-work and carving together, the piece 
deservedly awarded the chief honour is Kingoro Ezawa’s 
group, “ Training a Young Archer.” The grace and power 
in the larger figure and the intelligent enquiry on the face 
of the child leave nothing to the imagination. Scarcely 
less fine are “The Wrestlers,” by Naojiro Haibara. The 
straining muscles, the tense features, and the marvellous 
grouping of the combatants make it more like a snapshot 
than a study. There is the same power in it that charac¬ 
terises Meissonier's famous “ La Rixe.” Another wonder¬ 
ful piece of carving is of a man catching snipe with a net 
by Kazuo Utagawa, in ivory, while the best of the 
remainder are “A Girl Leading Blind Man,” by Sessei 
Okazaki, “ A Flock of Sheep,” a beautiful bas-relief in 
wood by Komei Ishikawa, and a wooden plaque, inlaid 
with reeds and wild duck in coloured shell, by the same 
superlative artist. 

The next section is metal work, and here two pieces 
stand out above all the rest. Katzumi Ito’s flower-vase, 
in some blackened metal, is marvellously carved and 
decorated with gold to represent the God of Thunder, while 
“ Carp at Play,” by Joun Ohshima, are most beautifully 
and gracefully fashioned in silver and copper. 

In pottery and porcelain pride of place righfly goes to 
Sobei Kinkozan’s ornamental plate decorated with designs 
of Buddha on a peacock, but an opalescent flower bowl by 
Tomotaro Kato and tw T o white underglazed porcelain pieces, 
decorated with red, blue, and green flowers, are little, if 
at all, inferior. 

The modern lacquer work—a branch of art to all intents 
and purposes unknown in Europe—hardly compares 
favourably with the work of past centuries, but the effects 
they proouce in cloisonne enamel are quite marvellous. 
A box covered with a powerful silver sheen and decorated 
with black frogs by Tadasaburo Hattori, an incense burner 
ai Ca * e chcrrv blossoms a °d brilliant dragon flies 
by Smbataro Kato, and two plaques by Sosuke Namikawa 
show artistic genius of the highest quality. 

But perhaps the greatest success of the Japanese in com¬ 
parison with European work is in dyeing, weaving, and 


embroidery. A view of Venice by moonlight in cut velvet, 
by Bhinshichi Iida, a sample of KararOri fabric for an Obi, 
of hydrangea pattern, by Jimbei Kawashima, and a won¬ 
derful embroidered screen of a peacock with wings spread 
alighting on the ground, by Rishichi Tanaka, put a finish¬ 
ing touch on one of the most marvellous exhibitions of art 
ever seen in the Western world. 


THE ART OF GEORGE DU 

MAURIER 

The very interesting exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
bears the title “ Drawings of 1 Society ’ in late Victorian 
days,” by George Du Maurier. The temporal limitation 
surely does insufficient justice to an artist whose style 
was perfection, or to a humorist whose wit is universal 
for all time. Du Maurier, indeed, is one of the very few 
immortals in art. At a recent dinner an eminent dramatic 
critic was bewailing the lack of originality in English 
imagination. “ But how can you expect anything else f ” 
asked his neighbour; “ Shakespeare, Du Maurier, and 
Kipling have said all there is to say about every conceiv¬ 
able subject in every imaginable way! ” Indeed, if one 
makes allowances for changes in fashion, one must realise 
that the types created by Du Maurier constantly recur 
through the ages, clothed in different dress—sometimes 
in the flowing robes of Rome or Greece, sometimes in the 
frills and furbelows of the Stuart period, sometimes in 
the grotesque formality of the mid-Victorian era, but 
always with Borne innate characteristic. It was, indeed, in 
portraying character that the great genius of Du Maurier 
lay. Every line of the drawing expressed the especial 
type of snobbery, caddishness, or aestheticism that was the 
dominant note in his subject’s character. Sir Gorgius 
Midas delights in his money. Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
is the very essence of the social climber; Maudle, Postle- 
thwaite, and Cimabue Brown are the apotheoses of their 
various creeds; while poor dear little middle-class Grigsby 
—does one not meet him at every social crush, in every 
'bus, tram, or railway carriage that one enters? 

Perhaps the most unique feature in Du Maurier’s 
humour was its exceptional kindness. Nobody did more 
to expose social and moral fallacies; nobody exposed the 
follies of his time with greater skill or with greater fofce. 
Yet never once is there the slightest trace of virulence or 
spite either in his drawings or his writings. When one 
remembers that for thirty years Du Maurier lived in per¬ 
petual fear of total blindness, one wonders at the entire 
absence of rancour in his drawings, though possibly his 
affliction softened his outlook, and he realised that mental 
and moral warps were just as much from God as physical 
suffering. 

Of his technique it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Every line was carefully thought out and put in for a 
special purpose. Every drawing was finished with the 
most scrupulous care, while the completed picture 
appeared bold and free, almost to spontaneity, in execution. 
Phil May alone, in addition to Du Maurier, was gifted 
with the power of conveying in one picture the effect of 
emotion on similar temperaments, and the effect of the 
same emotion on alien spirits as well. If one examines the 
look of rapt admiration on Postlethwaite’s disciples and 
compares it with the bored cynicism of the unresthetic 
heretic, one can read every phase of their character. Du 
Maurier, indeed, deserves to be reckoned among the real 
immortals. It is very fitting that there should be an 
exhibition in London at the same time of the works of 
Felix Moscheles. No better appreciation of the work, 
life, and character of Du Maurier has ever been written— 
or, indeed, apart from its personal interest, no more 
amusing book—than “ Tn Bohemia with Du Maurier,” 
written by his lifelong friend and companion, who, happily, 
is still a hale and hearty old gentleman. 
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BOTTICELLI AND PERUGINO 

I. 

Tue names of Botticelli and Perugino do not perhaps on 
the surface suggest a common idea other than that of date. 
They ware born, within two years of each other at a time 
when the painting of the Renaissance was mounting to its 
nenith, yet in many ways they are at opposite poles. Botti¬ 
celli is the incarnation of movement—the figures and l&nd- 
scapes of Perugino are bathed in an hypnotic stillness. 
There is a spirit of lightness and joy (though never with¬ 
out its undercurrent of sadness) in the pictures of Botti¬ 
celli: ior Perugino joy is a sentiment unknown. Botti¬ 
celli is the painter of allegory and pagan myth; Perugino 
•of saints and crucifixions. Both, however, have this in 
<common, that they were the first to realise fully in their 
^paintings the mystery of the human soul in the human 
body. The expression of mystery is, in a sense, the object 
'of all art, and many and wonderful are the expressions of 
it in the early Italian painters. Giotto, Simone Martini, 
Masaccio, Andrea del Castagno, Fra Angelico, Piero della 
.Francesca, all (and many more) painted mystery as pro¬ 
found as has ever been painted since; but it was the 
mystery of circumstance, not of man as a living entity. 
Jn their pictures and frescoes of the Crucifixion, the Coro¬ 
nation of the Virgin, the death of Saint Francis, the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, one does not see living 
souls, one sees a great mystic event, a solemn religious 
symbol, of which the human figures are only the necessary 
constituents, with little or no existence apart from the 
scenes which they compose. Giotto came at a time when 
technique was in its infancy. There is charm but no 
human interest in the visions of Fra Angelico. His people 
are not pure by will; they are little dolls—little birds; 
you cannot imagine them speaking; they would have 
nothing to say, though some of them might twitter. Nor 
can you imagine them suffering temptation, for tempta¬ 
tions would have no attraction, no meaning for them. 

It is in Botticelli and Perugino that you realise for the 
first time the presence of human souls, with all their 
weaknesses and contradictions and charm, and you realise 
it almost before you realise the presence of their bodies. 
They are not primarily photographic—that is, they are 
not, like Ghirlandaio’s people, reproductions of things seen. 
They are the embodiments of thoughts. They are full of 
those extremes that meet. Their cold purity quivers on 
■the brink of passion. Their desires, almost greater than 
they can bear, hover between the spirit and the flesh; 
towards which they themselves cannot tell. The tension 
and suffering of their minds react upon their bodies and 
make them wasted and feverish, and at the same time 
sensual. Their hands are sensitive to the last degree; 
there is something passionate in the articulated fingers and 
joints; they are like the sensuous, shaping hands of an 
artist. Like Maeterlinck’s “ Pelleas et Melisande,” they 
are the passive slaves of an inevitable destiny. Like 
Melisande, they seem to say: “ C’est quelque chose qui est 
plus fort que moi.” The faces which these artists portray 
look at you out of the frames, and their clear, naive 
eyes seem, in spite of themselves, to ask you for something. 
They long to fulfil themselves, but may not. Tliev are 
bewildered and ignorant of the reason and nature of their 

restraint. One feels that, like the flower in the fairv 

* * 

story, they would burst at a touch into passionate bloom. 
They are, in fact, types of ourselves, wondering human 
souls struggling to know themselves between the two 
eternities—inexplicable, enigmatic—and therefore per¬ 
petually interesting. But though the people of Botticelli 
and Perugino are thus radically alike, they are presented 
by the two artists very differently. 

Perugino was an Umbrian, and the spirit of his country 
was deeply rooted in him. One could almost think that 
the lazy and slipshod repetition of his later years was a 
reflection of the eternal weariness of the Umbrian land¬ 


scapes. His people seem entranced, hypnotised by those 
hills and plains. They are the spirit of Umbria per¬ 
sonified—the spirit of which one is aware when watching 
the sunset from the rock of Orvieto, in the dream-like purple 
, °f the hills and their slow, caressing lines, which seem the 
very negation of all movement; or on the banks of Trasy- 
i mene » where, in the unbroken stillness, the lake lies passive 
to the sky like a great iridescent oyster-shell. They seem 
on the point of movement, yet one feels that they will never 
move. In the great “ Deposition ” in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence there is no tragedy in the figures that surround the 
dead Christ; only a silent, contemplative sadness. Many 
of them do not even look at Christ, but are wrapt in the 
melancholy of their distant thoughts, and their abortive 
gestures are no more than reflex actions faintly shadowdng 
the workings of their souls. His people have no impulse 
and no will. They are possessed by a silent ecstasy, a 
ceaseless desire, spiritual or sensual, who can tell! “ Leur 
extase va finir sur une tentation,” writes Paul Bourset in 
an admirable criticism of the Umbrian School; and, when 
the temptation comes, we know they will yield to it with a 
sigh, perhaps a sigh of relief. The air around them, 
despite its wideness, is always profoundly still and heavy; 
it is neither evening nor morning, but a cold, dateless twi¬ 
light. There is something feverish and sensual in their 
smooth olive skins and wistful brown eyes, and in the 
ecstatic abandonment of those Saint Sebastians, whose deep- 
chested torsos seem built for muscular life. The sensuality 
of Botticelli’s thin figures is entirely pure and natural; to 
them, as to creatures of the forest, it is a matter of course, 
not a luxury. Botticelli is never sentimental; Perugino 
always has a suggestion of sentimentality, and sometimes 
the suggestion becomes an ineludible fact. There is no 
free and cleansing breeze flowing through his landscapes 
as there is through Botticelli’s. One feels that his people 
are “ people with a past,” and that they still dream of it 
half regretfully. In fact, his range of emotion is extremely 
limited, and so, in spite of his strong human interest, one 
prefers to visit Perugino occasionally rather than to live 
with him, for one cannot live perpetually in a cold fever or 
an ecstatic dream. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LITERARY TASTE OF 

OXFORD 

Oxford University has always, from the beginning of 
things, been before the eyes of the nation either for her 
politics, her visitation by Royal Commissions, or her 
literary proclivities. The names of the great wTiters whom 
she has produced form one long chain from the seventeenth 
century to the present time. But Oxford of to-day is 
as the Goth and the Hun in matters of literary taste. 
The brave old days are over. The chain is broken. Litera¬ 
ture no longer matters to her. The modern undergraduate 
is not and does not want to be a literary man. To him 
the world is composed of sports, musical comedies, socks, 
straight-grained pipes, and an endless succession of equally 
vitally important matters. Literature for him does not 
exist. It is true that there is a School of English Litera¬ 
ture in which he may qualify for the degree of Litt.D. 
It is attended, however, by some twenty men of the three 
thousand undergraduates resident to-day. Of these twenty 
perhaps one-half have chosen this School because they 
have literary tastes. The rest labour under the fond and 
mistaken belief that it is the easiest School in which to 
obtain a degree. They contend that as there is no Greek 
or Latin or other language which necessitates real work, 
they will only have to read for an occasional hour between 
tea and Hall of such authors as Shakespeare and Scott and 
the matter is accomplished—they will be able to write 
Litt.D. after their names with one-half the labour attendant 
upon a mere M.A. And apart from the ten just men who 
have taken the English School because of their liking for 
literature, what sign is there of literary taste? 
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The average Oxford man passes his morning in wonder¬ 
ing if he can safely cut the lectures, thus preparing for 
the afternoon’s exercise. He rests after tea and dallies 
with the weekly and monthly illustrated papers over many 
pipes in his Junior Common Room. This room is provided 
with such periodicals as the Spectator , the Atheruzum 9 
Blackwood's, The Academy, Chambers's Journal , and 
other serious-minded, literary publications. To find 
them, however, one must needs search on out-of- 
the-way shelves and in odd corners where they 
repose unopened and unread. On the other hand, the 
weeklies containing such literary matter as the explana¬ 
tory notes under the photographs of footlight favourites 
are dog-eared and thumb-marked from continuous and 
eager perusal. If a man were caught reading Smollett 
in the privacy of his room, he would be eyed with reproach 
and suspicion, and would, in all probability, be severely 
dealt with. To stay away from the theatre during a 
musical comedy week in order to delight in Sheridan would 
reflect on a man’s whole university career. He would be 
labelled “ pi ” by all true sons of Alma Mater, and shunned 
accordingly. Even such writers as Dickens and Thackeray, 
Carlyle and Ruskin are, to the modern rraduate, mere 
names without special meaning. He has a hazy sort of 
notion that Dickens was the man who, hundreds of years 
ago, wrote about a person called Becky Sharp. “ Vanity 
Fair ” suggests nothing more to him than the paper in 
which appeared Spy’s cartoons. If one corrects him and 
names Thackeray as being the author of this wonderful 
novel, he remembers him only as the dull, fusty author his 
father delights in quoting, and deplores the. fact that one 
should “ waste one’s time ” indoors reading it instead of 
coming out into the fresh air. 

Even among modern, present-day authors, the choice of 
reading consists only of the lightest sensational fiction. 
If an undergraduate is asked what is his opinion of William 
de Morgan or Maurice Hewlett he will look in round-eyed 
amazement, and say proudly that he has never heard of 
either of them. The latter-day undergraduate understands 
and appreciates Kipling’s “ Barrack-Room Ballads” and 
“Soldiers Three,” but after half an hour’s uneasy puzzling 
over “The Seven Seas,” the Jungle Books, or even 
“ Kim,” he returns them to the library feeling that he has 
made a mistake as to the author. Anthony Hope is con¬ 
sidered good reading. “ The. Prisoner of Zenda ” and 
its sequel are frankly liked, but other books by the same 
author, such as “ Father Stafford ” and “ The King’s 
Mirror,” are too subtle for the undergraduate mind. 
A. E. W. Mason is also appreciated, because he is exciting 
and full of incident, but such a book as Locke’s “ Beloved 
Vagabond ” is dropped in disgust. The psychology, and 
even the little bits of easy French, are not understood. 

It would seem, therefore, that the literary intelligence 
of the modern Oxford undergraduate is blighted by a too 
devoted attention to the sporting and theatrical papers. 
Apparently he does not assimilate books unless they are 
admixtures of blood and thunder, detectives and sleuth- 
hounds. Like his humbler brethren who patronise the East 
Oxford Theatre, he does not understand a serious play—a 
play written by such men as Pinero, Galsworthy, or Barrie. 
It does not interest him, and he refuses to sit through it. 
But if the manager fills his stage with girls, more or less 
pretty, funny men who blow motor horns and make faces, 
Salome dancers, and all the other inanities of musical 
comedy, he will be sure of drawing the undergraduate in 
platoons. A further proof of the lack of literary taste is 
apparent bv a glance at the undergraduate papers now 
existing. They consist of advertisements of wines, socks, 
and cigarettes, interlarded with a few paragraphs of inane 
leader and two or three columns of sporting notes. Of 
literary matter there is none, and that is why they continue 
to exist. The good old days of the “ Oxford Sausage,” 

The Student,” and Jackson’s “Oxford Journal” are not 
only dead and buried, but forgotten, and, which is even 
worse, the present-day conscience feels no prick at the 
accusation of being completely dead to literary taste. 

[ ,s is one view ; we invite another.—E ditor.] 
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why is he not given a free hand at home? When we speak 
of a free hand we only mean in the sense that he should 
be allowed out of his unrivalled experience and capacity 
to look into organisation, distribution, and to decide 
the proper functions of all the various branches of our 
Army, and to draw up a proper scheme of Home Defence 
which will remove for ever from the public mind a 
constant nightmare of invasion. Lord Kitchener would, 
of course, always be under Parliamentary supervision and 
control, but he would have a free hand at the War Office, 
and the knowledge that a memorandum on the real needs 
of the Empire had been drawn up by such an authority 
after mature consideration would serve to calm public 
opinion far more than the ever changing views of 
the Cabinet, or of that vague, indefinable body known as 
the Committee of Defence. The Secretary of State for 
War with such authority behind him should have little 
difficulty in obtaining legislative sanction to his proposals. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply the acceptance of an article. 

THE ACADEMY has paMed into the hand* of a new proprietor 
and will be conducted on original lines, which it u confidently 
expected will appeal to a far larger circle of readers. THE 
ACADEMY is now obtainable at Messrs. W. H. Smith Sc Son’s, 
Messrs. Wyman's and Messrs. Willing's bookstalls and shops. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

In last Saturday’s issue the Spectator takes a section 
of the press seriously to task for “trying to force Lord 
Kitchener upon the War Office and Government. * If 
this were done merely to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment, or if Lord Kitchener were merely being used as a 
pawn in the party game, then we feel there might be some 
justification for the Spectator's indignant outburst. But 
this is far from being the case. Sections of the press of 
all shades of political opinion are calling for the big 
man’s return to active life, and when the outcry is so 
general, there must surely be some serious work of the 
utmost vahie to the Empire which only he is capable of 
undertaking, and as long as this task remains undone we 
for our part shall continue to cry out for the master- 
workman. From whatever point of view it is looked at 
the position of Lord Kitchener to-day must seem absurd. 
We wonder w'hat the General Staffs of Foreign Powers 
think and what they are saying amongst themselves. 
Surely they must wonder at a system which keeps our 
greatest military organiser from the task for which he 
is so badly needed. Men of genius combined with that 
pushing energy which carries all before them are bo 
rare that they should not be allowed to lie idle and to 
rust merely to suit the plans of the party politician. 


Lord Kitchener has filled almost every rank in the Army 
with distinction ; he re-conquered the Soudan, he wound 
up the South African War, and he has completely re¬ 
organised the Indian Army. Are not these sufficient 
qualifications for him to be entrusted with the task of 
clearing the Augean stables of our military system? If 
he was given a free hand in the Soudan, in South Africa 
and in India, not to mention New Zealand and Australia, 


The real need at the present time is that authoritative 
light should be thrown upon our true military position. 
We have no real data upon which to form a final and last- 
ingdecision. We are at present hopelessly in the dark, and 
no people, however patriotic and however ready to make 
the necessary sacrifices, can do so unless they are guided 
into the right paths by their leaders. The country gave 
Mr. Haldane a fair hearing when he weakened the 
Regular Army by 27,000 men, when he did away 
with the Militia and Volunteers and introduced in their 
stead the Special Reserve and Territorials. We were told 
to “ wait and 6ee ” the good results which would follow 
if only the scheme were given sufficient time to mature. 
That was nearly four years ago, and as w’e pointed out 
in our issue of last week, the recent debate in the House 
of Lords has disclosed the fact that we are just as ill- 
prepared for war as ever. Speaker after speaker pointed 
out that we had reached our limit of expansion under 
a voluntary system, although our organisation was sus¬ 
ceptible of great improvement if only the right man was 
there to undertake the work. 


At this crisis, when we are wandering aimlessly in the 
dark looking for a path that may lead us to light, the 
right guide comes home after reorganising our forces 
throughout the Empire. Here, then, is work to put the 
coping-stone to the edifice of a career of unparalleled 
usefulness. Is it not then right and proper for the press 
to insist on the services of Lord Kitchener being utilised? 
Lord Kitchener’s report, when drawn up, must not be 
pigeon-holed, with the exception of those portions which 
strategic exigencies demand shall remain secret. Its pur¬ 
port must be made known to the people. If the country 
does not choose to give the Government the requisite 
mandate to carry Lord Kitchener’s recommendation out it 
has only itself to blame for chaos and disaster. It 
would he Lord Kitchener's task to report on (1) the state 
of the Regular Army and its fitness for war; (2) The 

condition of the Reserve and of the Special Reserve; 
(3) The Territorials, their organisation, and their true 
value for Home Defence; (4) The state of our Home 

Defences generally; (5) The reasons for the present 
alarming shortage of officers; (6) The plans for co-opera¬ 
tion between the War Office and Admiralty in the event 
of war. On the deductions therefrom he should be asked 
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to draw up a complete memorandum of what changes and 
reforms are necessary, and how best they can be carried 
out so as to ensure the safety of these shores and to 
maintain security and peace throughout the Empire. The 
Secretary for War should appeal to the country with Lord , 
Kitchener’s authority behind him. In that case we do t 
not believe the country would be found wanting. 


Unfortunately, it would appear that Mr. Haldane has i 
an exaggerated opinion of his own abilities as a military 
organiser and reformer, and that he is not prepared to ( 
surrender his position or to be guided by the advice of 
those who have devoted their lives to the study of military 
problems. The position of Lord Kitchener is an anomaly. 
It is much the same as that of poor Uriah after David 
had fallen in love with his lawful wife. He espoused the 
Army at an early age, he has devoted the best years of 
his life to her service, and' now he is to be eliminated in 
order that our modern David may continue to pose as the 
master of the military household. I 


Whilst the mystery surrounding the exclusion of Lord 
Kitchener from the service of the nation is absorbing the | 
interest of all who take any part in the national wel¬ 
fare, it is well to be reminded that there is one who 
is entitled to the affection as well as to the lasting 
gratitude of the nation; we refer to Lord Roberts. 
Change the gender, and we have an apt appreciation of 
the illustrious soldier :—“ Age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale, her infinite variety.” The soldier who fought | 
under John Nicholson, the hero of the Kashmir Gate of 
Delhi, and thereafter never looked back from a continuous 
career of military glory; the great master of the doctrine 
of universal military service, which in the time to come 
will be the salvation of his country, is about, in his 
seventy-eighth year, to travel many thousand miles as the 
special ambassador of his Sovereign to foreign Courts. 
We do not need to ask why Lord Roberts has been chosen 
for this signal mark of Royal favour. We know that the 
explanation is twofold: The honour and esteem with 
which he is held in honour in his own country; and the 
high regard with which he is viewed at the Courts which 
he will visit. An example such as that which can be 
derived from every part of Lord Roberts s career is a 
national asset of priceless- value. It serves to animate 
some; to shame others into emulation. As was written 
of Charles Sumner: — 

“ For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


The shifts to which Mr. Lloyd George resorted—perhaps 
was obliged to resort—in order to demonstrate the feasi¬ 
bility of meeting the vast and growing expenditure of 
the country with a flash-in-the-pan Free Trade Budget, are 
daily seen to be illusory for the purpose of producing the 
estimated revenue. The latest blow to the accuracy of the 
Chancellor’s balance sheet arises out of a decision of the 
Court of Appeal which, in effect, establishes the principle 
that enhanced rental due to the provisions of the Finance 
Act must be accompanied by reduced rateable value. 


The decision has reference to licensed premises, but it 
is quite likely that other classes of property may be able 
to claim similar relief when, the effect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s haphazard and ill-digested legislation is more 
clearly realised. A result of this kind must, on the one 
hand, entirely dislocate local finance, and augment the 
incidence of the rates on every class excepting licensees. 
This result, it must, be remembered, will be brought 
about at a time when the Government desire assistance 
from the rates towards the cost of removing the pauper 
disqualification for old-age pensions. The irony of the 
situation is that the exultation of the temperance fanatic, 
whom Mr. Lloyd George claims as his special client, will 
have a good deal of cold water thrown on his enthusiasm. 
It is all very well to shout an evangel from the house¬ 
tops when it is believed it will entail no cost to those 
who preach it. The situation is entirely changed when 
the preacher observes that as a ratepayer he will 
have to pay pretty handsomely for the luxury of 
thwacking the object of his narrow-minded enmity. 
The personal evolution is thus entirely diverting, but 
the chaos in Imperial and local finance which this cruel 
onslaught on a legalised trade will bring in its train 
will only gradually manifest itself. Tariff Reformers who 
have taken the trouble to forecast the future, whilst they 
regret the deplorable results which will gradually unfold 
themselves of the Chancellor’s leap-in-the-dark in new 
finance, .may yet take comfort to themselves, in that the 
Budget of last year irrevocably leads direct to the sane 
system of taxation which they are pledged to bring about. 


There is no more charming racecourse in the world than 
Goodwood when the weather is fine. Situated high up on 
the South Downs, the sea breezes sweep across the hills 
and vales and give new life and energy to the spectators. 
An almost uninterrupted view can be obtained from start 
to finish of the races from the grand stands, whilst the 
thousands who flock from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, and who do not pay, can have an even finer out¬ 
look from the natural amphitheatre of hills which overlook 
the course. The crowd is a varied one. Society is mustered 
in great force; here were to be seen most of the familiar 
faces one is accustomed to meet at Newmarket, Ascot, or 
on Epsom Downs. This year many were absent owing to 
the death of the late King, who never missed an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the Sussex course, which was one of his 
favourite meetings. Then there are thousands of Sussex 
gentry and visitors from Brighton and the surrounding 
sea resorts who probably make this their sole meeting of 
the year. All the great houses in the neighbourhood enter¬ 
tain large parties. Hundreds of motor-cars, taxis, and 
cabs block every road leading to the course. But to us 
the most interesting aspect of a race meeting is not where 
the grand stands are found, but that where the non¬ 
paying public flock to have their fun and risk their shil¬ 
lings. It is the man in the street who really takes the 
keenest interest in racing, because to him it means his one 
outing of the year, and the one occasion on which he 
really lets himself go. Among this throng are to be found 
men and women of every type, and drawn from every walk 
in life. There are smhll tradesmen, soldiers, sailors, 
agricultural labourers, stablemen, former jockeys gone 
w T rong, and gentlemen who once moved among the gay 
throng in the enclosure, but who went the pace, and are 
now obliged to keep on the far side of the course; there 
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are ex-convicts, pickpockets, and “ bookies ” of doubtful 
reputation. Groups of gipsies, fortune-tellers, and nigger 
minstrels keep this motley throng amused in the intervals 
of racing. 


This year Goodwood was handicapped by the lamented 
death of its patron King Edward and also by indifferent 
weather on the two first days. Ladies made a brave effort 
to come out in smart frocks, but when there is a chill 
winter’s wind sweeping the course their enthusiasm soon 
evaporates and many left long before the racing was over. 
On Thursday, the Cup Day, the sun shone brightly and 
with sufficient warmth to encourage the most pessimistic 
to disport themselves in their very best gowns. The 
Goodwood Cup is the great race of the meeting, but this 
year it was robbed of almost all its interest by the 
presence of the mighty Bayardo, the best horse for twenty 
years past, who was looked upon as such a certainty 
that all but two horses were scratched by their dis¬ 
couraged owners. The race was regarded as a mere exer¬ 
cise canter for the champion, and it was only as a formality 
that the crowd adjourned to the paddock to have a look 
at the three runners. There was practically no betting, 
for the bookmakers were laying 20 to 1 on Bayardo, whilst 
20 to 1 could be obtained against Magic and any figure 
against the diminutive Bud. Bayardo was calm in the 
paddock, but eventually resenting the flattering attentions 
of the crowd, he became restive, and Maher, his jockey, 
was obliged to dismount and lead him down the course. 
It was some little time before he allowed Maher to re¬ 
mount, but when he cantered him down to the starting- 
point his beautiful stride and splendid condition restored 
all the old confidence and enthusiasm of the crowd. The 
other two starters, Magic and Bud, commanded but 
little attention, in fact, the majority of the crowd seemed 
to resent their presence as an insult to the favourite. 
Magic is a big bay, deep-chested colt, and is just the 
horse for a long punishing race; Bud is a small blue 
roan, and looked quite out of her class in such company. 
Bayardo was giving thirty-six pounds weight to each of 
his rivals over a course of 2£ miles, but the chances of 
Magic and Bud were so ill-fancied that but few took the 
long odds offered against them. At the fall of the flag 
Maher allowed Magic and Bud to make the running and 
to obtain a considerable lead, and from the Stand it looked 
as if Bayardo was merely cantering behind them. They 
remained in this position until the bend leading into the 
straight for home was reached, and here Bayardo passed 
Bud, who was done. Down the hill he rapidly overhauled 
Magic, and a roar from the crowd marked their approval 
of the great horse’s final spurt. The Ring was laying 
30 to 1 against Magic and 100 to 1 against Bud. Shouts 
of “ Bayardo wins ” arose on all sides, for now he had 
caught Magic, and the two were racing side by side with 
the champion’s nose just in front. Suddenly another roar 
arose, for the despised Magic, splendidly ridden by 
Rickaby, instead of falling back, actually came to the front 
again, and had secured nearly half a length lead of his 
mighty rival. Up went Maher’s whip and he struck 
Bayardo twice. The gallant horse made a final effort and 
got to within a short head of Magic as they passed the 
winning-post, but the race was lost. The crowd was 
silent, and everyone looked worried and upset except just 
the surprised few who had taken the long odds offered 
against the victor. It was the race of a lifetime. 
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NIGHT ON THE HILL 

Come, tell me tales, my shepherd, of the hill, 

Of the lone valleys, sighing in the night; 

My heart is faint, and desolate, and chill, 

And dreads the light. . 

I would remember shadows and grey trees, 

And the faint stir of tendrils in pale gloom ; 

To-night I lie down like a weary child, 

And want no light left burning in the room. 

I am full wearied of the shine and sun, 

The hard bright days that fall like hammers’ sound ; 
The flowers are harsh, birds shrill, till day is done; 
And the ceaseless round 

Of garish tasks is like some flaunting wheel 
That, ever turning, tears the weary eyes ; 

I would seek great cold stars, and feel 
The infinite composures of the skies. 

Come, tell me how the Dark comes down the hill 
Sweeping the daisies underneath her gown. 

Tell how the gurgling stream takes all its fill 
Of sweetness, running down 

As it were some thin fragrance through the gloom* 
Speeding towards the velvet valley's bed, 

Till all the wind sways in the soft perfume 
And every curtained lily hangs its head. 


i 


How silently the stars thread through the sky! 

How lone and vast the world looms from the hill f 
Wide the low Moon uplifts her pallid eye, 

And the sheep lie still; 

And in the darkness stirs a soft, sweet breath 
That is not earth or heaven, or day or night: 

Some loosed spirit in the arms of Death 
Lifting its pinions for the first long flight. 


A. G. H. 


. WHENCE AND WHITHER? 

It is usually incumbent on those whose time is valuable 
to ignore the philippics of Mr. Keir Hardie. There is 
little profit in examining the tenets of a monomaniac, and 
there can be no pleasure in criticising language which is 
only conspicuous for its licence. The only importance 
which Mr. Keir Hardie possesses is the fact that, for 
reasons of party tactics or party advantage, he is permitted 
to appear as the associate, and largely as the ally, of men 
who loathe, whilst they tolerate, the ethics of the 
truculent demagogue. This politician has been indulging 
in peculiarly offensive references to the King and the 
Royal family during the past week, and also in offering 
most dangerous advice to those whom he would like to 
claim for his followers. 

A personality, although too contemptible in ordinary 
times for examination, sometimes merits a passing notice 
in connection with the circumstances of the moment, and 
the responsible men with whom he is associated—at all 
events in the voting lobby. On two occasions recently it 
has been possible to observe his Majesty’s principal Secre¬ 
tary of State translating into official action the teachings 
of the gutter. We have been officially instructed that 
the law can only be asserted when consequences 
of violence or bloodshed are not to be feared. A 
craven doctrine in good sooth, and one which, if largely 
acted on, would not only bring law into contempt and 
convert order into chaos, but would prelude the collapse 
of law and order altogether. We submit that the Prime 
Minister, who was himself an admirable administrator at 
the Home Office, is not justified in sitting in his place 
and ratifying by his silence the pernicious antics of a 
subordinate in the Government. 

The times are perilous. The character and stability of the 
country are in the balance. Mr. Lloyd George has struck 
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a staggering blow at credit, enterprise, and labour. Mr. 
Churchill would like to fall upon the prostrated champion, 
withdraw the protection which it is his duty to afford, and 
call upon the canaille, whose applause he covets, to com¬ 
plete the wreck of which his friend has been the primary 
author. The Keir Hardies are of no account, except in so 
far as they are representatives and spokesmen of the 
dangerous classes in the country—the classes which are 
the prime oppressors of all that is respectable and 
reputable in the ianks from which they spring. These 
people are fond of banners. Let them for once inscribe a 
true legend upon one of them : “ Our mission is to mislead, 
to cajole, to intimidate.” Their ultimate object is to strut 
upon the scene formerly occupied by statesmen, and 
convert what once was government into an orgy of mob- 
rule and the shambles. 


HAS THE CASE FOR HOME RULE 

GONE? 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland, speaking on Monday 
last to the members of the Eighty Ulub, suggested that 
the time might be approaching for a reopening of the 
Irish Home Rule question, whether by itself or as part 
of a comprehensive Imperial scheme of Home Rule all 
round. To those who heard the speech, this part of it 
.seemed clearly to be inspired, and much of it, contrary to 
Mr. BirreH’s usual practice, was read from a carefully 
prepared note. That there is no demand for Home Rule 
in England, Scotland, and Wales is obvious. Therefore, 
the question narrows itself down in the realm of practical 
politics to our old friend Home Rule for Ireland, and 
suggests the inevitable question, Does the Ireland of 
to-day really need Home Rule? There undoubtedly was 
a time in Ireland when the people, practically as a whole, 
believed their grievances could never be removed without 
the re-establishment of a Parliament in their own country. 
As a result of the numerous reforms and concessions granted 
within recent years to Ireland, it has become apparent to 
many who formerly thought otherwise that the real case 
for Home Rule has disappeared, and whatever survives of 
that cry to-day is purely and simply a matter of sentiment. 
The land system was undoubtedly the outstanding cause 
of the deep-rooted disaffection on the part of the people. 
It is generally realised that no Irish Parliament could 
have given to the tenantry anything like the beneficent 
and accommodating terms conferred on them by the pass¬ 
ing of the great Land Purchase Acts. This legislation has 
had the effect of abolishing what is known as “ land¬ 
lordism ” over half the land. The people are rapidly 
becoming their own landlords—purchasing their holdings 
by annual instalments, which are appreciably less than the 
rent formerly paid by them as tenants, terms far more 
generous than have ever been offered to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 

The blessings of ownership and fixity of tenure have had 
n surprising effect on the people in the promotion of self- 
reliance and general independence of character, and the 
standard of living has been raised everywhere. The 
miserable and primitive dwellings—or, rather, hovels—of 
even thirty years ago have either disappeared or are 
fast disappearing. In their places to-day we see every¬ 
where comparatively modern habitations springing up. 
The Labourers Acts already passed have brought comfort 
and contentment to thousands of a class which has been 
hitherto neglected. It was only in the early days of the 
present month that Mr. Lloyd George, although admit- 
tedlv hard pressed for money, undertook to advance 
another million pounds on extremely easy terms for the 
erection of additional labourers’ cottages throughout the 
country. Before the passing of the Local Government 
Acts for Ireland, the grand jurors, selected from the 
wealthier classes of the people, were alone responsible for 
the county and parish government of the country. In their 
stead we now find the local administration of the country 
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committed to the hands of the freely elected representatives 
of the people. It is the boast of Mr. Redmond and his 
lieutenants, especially when on “ mission ” work amongst 
the Irish in America and Australia, that they have wrung 
from the various Governments the innumerable con¬ 
cessions and advantages that are now enjoyed by the 
people of Ireland. But this boast is not con¬ 
sistent with the facts. The most valued legislation 
affecting Ireland was conferred on that country by a Tory 
Government when the Irish representatives at Westminster 
were a negligible quantity, and were powerless to affect for 
evil the destinies of the Government of the day 

The priesthood has been from the earliest days of 
political agitation in Ireland the mainstay of the move¬ 
ment throughout the land. The power of the priesthood 
was never more clearly demonstrated than in the case of 
the downfall of Mr. Parnell. No political leader in 
modern times obtained such a hold on the affection and 
the confidence of a nation as did Charles Stewart Parnell 
on the people of Ireland. Notwithstanding this, on the 
occasion of the memorable “ split” in the ranks of his 
party in 1891, it was the combined opposition of the 
clergy rather than that of his colleagues which was 
primarily responsible for his overthrow. Much as the 
priesthood had at heart the purely political interests of 
the people, their paramount aim was always the ultimate 
establishment of a Catholic University in Dublin. To 
their great astonishment their aspirations have been 
realised without the aid of a National Parliament of their 
own. This was another concession of paramount import¬ 
ance freely granted by an English party which had nothing 
to fear from an adverse vote at the hands of the Nationa¬ 
lists below the gangway. The people of Ireland are, 
moreover, thoroughly aware that the great boon of old- 
age pensions came to them without any effort on the part 
of Mr. Redmond and the party which he leads in the 
House of Commons. Mr. William O’Brien has justly said, 
when speaking in Cork during the late general election, 
that Mr. Redmond and his friends had no more to do with 
the establishment of old-age pensions in Ireland than they 
had to do with the creation of the world. This great 
concession was also bestowed upon Ireland by an adminis¬ 
tration which was thoroughly and absolutely independent 
of the Irish vote at Westminster. The promised grants 
in aid amounting to £700,000, as forecasted in the Budget 
speech of this year, are hardly likely to stimulate the 
demand for Home Rule on the part of the people of 
Ireland. This sum is to be ear-marked to satisfy the 
requirements of education, land purchase and the con¬ 
gested districts, as well as in aid of old-age pensions. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget 
statement, pointed out that the increase of expenditure 
authorised in Ireland and chargeable to the Imperial 
Treasury for this year alone is more than the total which 
he expects to derive from Ireland in respect of the new 
taxation. He further showed that if the old-age pensions 
of last year are taken into consideration, Ireland’s con¬ 
tribution towards these taxes works out at something like 
one-fifth of what she receives from the Exchequer. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Redmond boasted that the great 
bulk of additional taxation in Ireland attributable to the 
Budget, a sum which he estimates at £455,(XX), will be 
borne by the wealthier classes and not <by the masses of 
the people. He said “ all these duties are duties falling, 
not on the mass of the people, but on the rich, and the 
taxes which fall on the poor form a comparatively small 
portion in comparison wuh them.” In the face of these 
facts, it is not wonderful that thousands of the people of 
Ireland who hitherto were fond of proclaiming themselves 
Nationalists and Home Rulers should begin to reconsider 
the whole question, at any rate, from the point of view 
of national advantage. They begin to realise that thorough 
reforms have been conceded to their country. Irishmen 
now see, as far as political treatment is concerned, that 
they are in many and various ways an object of envy 
to the poorer classes, especially the agricultural classes, 
in England, Scotland and Wales. To this we attribute 
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the constantly increasing journeyings of Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. O’Connor to the Irish in America in search of 
that support which they find is no longer forthcoming 
from their fellow-countrymen—including their own 
Cardinal Archbishop on this side of the Atlantic. 

The case for Home Rule is, we think, on the wane in 
Ireland. This view is strongly evidenced by the fact to 
which we have already referred, that the people of 
Ireland have practically ceased to subscribe for the con¬ 
tinued maintenance of the Irish Party in the House of 
Commons. They realise, and rightly realise, that “ value 
received ” has been forthcoming in abundance, and 
that Parliamentary effort on the part of their representa¬ 
tives is not responsible for this consummation, neither is 
gratitude due to Mr. Redmond and his followers. 


THE COMPLETE INVADER 

ii. 

The landing having been effected, the following would, 
it is suggested, be the composition of the raiding party. 
It would consist of troops equivalent to the force con¬ 
stituting one Division of the British Army, with the 
addition of nine Cyclist battalions, eight companies of 
Mounted Infantry, and several additional companies of 
Engineers. Such a landing could be effected in about 
six hours ; namely, by 8 p.m., over a chain of pontoons 
brought by the transports and bridged together. The 
cyclists would be landed first, and by 3 p.m., probably, if 
no hitch occurred in the arrangements for their landing, 
these battalions would be in a position to move North¬ 
wards. The troops available would be: — 

9 Cyclist Battalions (4,600), 

8 Battalions of Infantry (7,500), 

6 Companies of Engineers (1,000 men), 

6 Batteries of Field Artillery (6 guns R.F.A. each), 

8 Companies of Mounted Infantry (1,200 men), 

1 Squadron of Cavalry (150 men), 

And other divisional troops. 

It is needless to say that all impediments usually accom¬ 
panying such troops, with the exception of ammunition 
columns, would have to be dispensed with; and whether 
or not even a field hospital could be established, at or near 
the landing, is very doubtful. The invaders would have 
“to prepare themselves for hardships beyond all those 
arising from the ordinary exigencies of modern warfare. 
Each man would carry food for four days, and be prepared 
either to succeed or starve. Nowadays the ingenuity of 
inventors is unlimited, and the explorer can carry in his 
waistcoat pocket supplies which will, at any rate, pre¬ 
vent him from starving for several days. It must be 
remembered, too, that the district is a milk-and-cattle 
country, and that cyclists would be certain to secure 
some of this produce. It is not an unreasonable assump¬ 
tion, therefore, that the raiding force would be able to 
support itself for several days. 

It is only necessary to climb to the top of the tower 
of Rye Church and overlook the marshes, dotted below 
with thousands of sheep, and to note from a ridge of the 
South Downs how the lowlands north of Berwick are 
studded with cattle, to form some idea of the strength 
of the invaders’ striking-ground in respect of food 
resources. Any supply column or transport would be out 
of the question. Such luxuries would follow the main 
body, and ultimately the first line transport would come 
in touch with the raiders. The first function of the 
invading force would be to push forward a battalion of 
cyclists along the high road to Berwick, and seize and 
cut the L.B. and 8.C. Railway. Detachments, consisting 
of four companies of Mounted Infantry each, would be 
further dispatched to act as flanking guards to and in 
close touch with the vanguard of the advance, ultimately 
becoming detached posts at Firle Beacon, and on the 
crests of the Downs above East Dean. The next object of 
the raiding force would be to detach four battalions of 


cyclists to traverse rapidly the valley to the west and- 
cut the railway north of Lewes, seizing and holding the 
crest above the village of Offham. The distance from Ber¬ 
wick to this point would be approximately ten miles by 
a first-class road Allowing for unforeseen delays, whicn 
invariably occur accompanying a landing, it is not an 
unfair estimate to assume that by Monday morning, 
5 am., these objects would have been attained. Simul¬ 
taneously the officer in command would detail a force, con¬ 
sisting of four battalions of cyclists and a brigade of 
infantry to the east. This force would occupy the line 
of Polegate, Pevensey, the Lamb cross-roads, Little- 
common, Bexhill, Hastings, Rye, and New Romney. The 
distance from Berwick to Bexhill is fifteen miles, and this 
portion of the line represents an excellent base for an 
advance northwards, owing to the more or less open 
nature of the country and the number of first-class parallel 
roads leading in that direction. 

With regard to the landing of the main body at Dunge- 
ness, which it is the object of the raiding force to screen, 
the Ness is one of the most extraordinary places in. 
England in relation to foreshore conditions. A large 
vessel can lie afloat immediately east of Dungeness Point 
at nearly all states of the tide, and there is no reason why 
liners should not approach within 200 feet of high-water 
mark, drop their pontoons overboard, landing Engineers,. 
Cyclists, Cavalry, Artillery, Mounted Infantry, and 
Infantry over the temporary road so formed. Any land¬ 
ing, if made in boats, has to be made in fine weather,, 
and, while pontoon bridges are used frequently to span 
streams and rivers, there is no engineering reason why 
they should not be carried by the transports and used to 
bridge the gap between ship and shore. On Monday night 
the main body would commence its landing and occupy 
Walland Marsh, under cover of the screen formed before¬ 
hand by the raiding force. When it is considered that 
at Lydd is a factory for the high explosives for modern 
artillery the seizure of this district would be a crushing 
blow to the Home Force. 

Turning now from the land operations, it is assumed 
that, in spite of the resistance of the remnant of the 
British Fleet, the Straits of Dover are forced. The next 
incident would be that two of the enemy’s battleships 
would appear off Hastings and threaten to bombard the 
town if it was not surrendered to the raiding force 
approaching on land from the west. The force at Hast¬ 
ings being a negligible one the resistance of the town 
would collapse, and Hastings would thus afford an 
additional landing-place for the enemy’s reinforcements - 
at its partially completed harbour; at which men, 
materials, and stores could be landed with facility ancT 
impunity. By Monday night it is assumed that all local 
opposition to the invader would be crumpled up, and that 
transports would be busily at work discharging men and 
material for the main advance from Dungeness and Hast¬ 
ings. 

The main body would probably occupy a period from 
Monday evening to the following Thursday morning in 
effecting their landing and mobilisation at Dungeness and 
Hastings. By Monday evening the outpost line of the 
invaders would be in position. It will be remembered 
that by Monday morning at 6 a.m. Lewes was occupied 
by four battalions of cyclists, and by this time the raid¬ 
ing force could easily be distributed as follows, with its- 
left flank resting on Lewes and its right flank on New 
Romney: 

Lewes, 2 battalions of Cyclists. 

Lewes to Berwick, exclusive. Road patrolled by I 
battalion of Cyclists. 

Berwick: Headquarters of Officer Commanding raid¬ 
ing force; 1 battalion of Infantry in reserve. 

Detached Post: 1 battalion and 4 companies of 
Mounted Infantry at Hailsham. 

Berwick to Bexhill, exclusive: Roads patrolled by 
2 battalions of Cyclists. 

4 battalions of Infantry at Hastings. 

4 companies of Mounted Infantry at Winchelsea. 
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1 Cyclist battalion at Rye. 

Rye to New Romney through Appledore, exclusive: 

Road patrolled by 1 battalion of Cyclists. 

1 battalion of Cyclists at New Romney. 

The troops would rest on Sunday from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
under arms, observing all precautions. The second line 
of outposts would run from New Romney through Apple¬ 
dore to Tenterden and Cranbrook, thence via Goudhurst 
to Rotherfield, and from there over Crowboro’ Common 
via Maresfield into Lewes, following in general the high 
ground of the Rother Valley northwards, and then drop¬ 
ping south to its west end into Lewes. This line affords 
good lateral communication immediately in its rear, and 
has a greater number of roads leading south along the 
line of possible retreat than it has roads entering from 
the north along the line of possible attack. The advanced 
line would, it is assumed, be left entirely to cyclists, all 
of whom would move at 12 noon on Sunday and occupy 
this line by timed marches at noon on Monday, advancing 
from Lewes, Berwick, Hailsham, Bexhill, and Rye. By 
this time the garrison at Hastings would have been rein¬ 
forced from the sea and be at liberty to support the 
advanced outpost line. The two brigades of Infantry 
would move respectively from Berwick and Hastings at 
2 p.m. on Sunday on Heathfield and Hawkhurst, arriving 
there on Monday at 6 p.m., and remaining as supports to 
the advanced Cyclists. 

The criticism one naturally hears offered to such a 
scheme of operations as that indicated, is that the whole 
thing is too ingenious; that the prospective invader is 
carried away uy excess of zeal and has not reckoned with 
the opposition of the Home Forces, and that these Forces, 
should the emergency ever arise, would wipe the floor 
with the invaders. Assuming one of the defensive mobi¬ 
lisation centres to be in or near London, the only impedi¬ 
ment to an effective advance by the invader’s mobile 
troops, beyond the weak defence which the local auxiliary 
troops could render, would be artillery. In this connec¬ 
tion two facts must be borne in mind: 

(1) That the districts of Kent and Sussex concerned, 
generally speaking, do not afford strong natural 
positions for artillery, with the exception of 
howitzer batteries, owing to the limited ranges 
practicable. 

(2) The present state of our Artillery. 

Topographically the line of defence for London would 
doubtless be the North Downs, an ideal natural barrier; 
but every chess-player knows that if he loses his queen his 
game is demoralised. His scheme of tactics breaks down, 
and his king, instead of being surrounded by effective 
guards, becomes a fugitive. Applying the same rule to 
the crumpling up of the Home Force, it is conceivably 
possible that the ordinary laws of strategy would break 
down in the manner indicated. The late Col. Henderson, 
in his book “ The Science of War,*’ lays down the general 
rule for defence that points naturally strong should be 
weakly held, and points naturally weak should be strongly 
held. Without an effective artillery arm all tactics and 
war rules would go by the board. The operations of the 
Home Force would resolve themselves into the gradual 
forcing back of its infantry detachments under over¬ 
whelming pressure from an advancing army. Even if 
discipline were maintained, and the forces capable of being 
withdrawn without being demoralised, the situation would 
obviously become equivalent to the retention of not one 
but a score of Spion Kops, and almost hopeless endeavours 
by the defence to prevent the enemy’s artillery securing 
these positions. The result would probably be unparal¬ 
leled butchery, and the eventual withdrawal of the Home 
Forces towards London. Once let the invader seize and 
hold the Southern chalk heights between Guildford and 

the Medway and the impregnability of London would 
cease to exist. 

With a population of six or seven millions, untrained 
in arms, unarmed, and depending on the daily ebb and 
flow °f food supplied from oversea, which had ceased to 
be aval able; if revolution did not do the enemy’s work, 


starvation w T ould. No serious artillery resistance would 
be possible, and the most stupendous national disaster in 
the history of the world would be consummated. 

If an earthquake were to devastate London the city 
would spring into being again, owing to the indomitable 
recuperative power of the national character, but a crush¬ 
ing military disaster would be a calamity, having a more 
far-reaching effect. It is quite certain that no enemy who 
had succeeded in bringing London to the knee, would 
stop short of measures of the most drastic character, such 
as would crush the spirit of the nation for generations 
to come. An invader who meant business and secured 
overwhelming mastery would, it is quite certain, not leave 
his work half done, but would exact terms of the most 
cruelly oppressive nature, which would cripple the 
resources and deaden the fighting power of the conquered. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

II.—WORDSWORTH. 

With W'ordsworth, who was thirty years old when the 
century was born, but whose last volume was not pub¬ 
lished until 1842, we may well begin these brief glances 
at the greatest revival of poesy since the fading of the 
Elizabethan epoch. Wordswortn was the most essentiallv 
conservative and thoroughly English of all our national 
poets, and in this single-hearted devotion to his native 
country—we might almost say his native county—le 
stands practically alone. Foreign travel, the appeal of 
Italy and of climes more luxurious than ours, which 
brought such inspiration to Byron, Browning, and many 
others, held for him but the slightest of charms; he 
referred to his stay in Germany as a ‘‘melancholy dream,” 
and vras never happier than when tramping for miles 
among the fells and dales of his beloved lake-sides, or 
sitting in his orchard to work the bidding of his muse. 
From his sister’s journal entry after entry can be taken 
bearing on this quiet spirit, this home-loving attribute. 
On April 30,1802, she writes: “ We went into the orchard 

after breakfast, and sat there. The lake calm, sky cloudy. 
W. began poem on the Celandine.” On May 1: “ Sowed 

flower-seeds; W. helped me. We sat in the orchard. 
W. wrote the Celandine. Planned an arbour; the sun 
too hot for us.” Limiting himself thus—for only a small 
proportion of his work is coloured by his pedestrian tours 
abroad and his sojourn, when a youth, in France—his 
outlook kept in the main within bounds which to some 
have seemed narrow and even trivial, when compared, for 
example, with the tremendous field covered by Swinburne 
or other poets who have steeped themselves in Grecian 
mythology and alien literature ; but in that very restric¬ 
tion lay Wordsworth’s strength. In his own words— 

The outward shows of sky and earth. 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

Partly to this withdrawal from the outside world, and 
partly to the egotism which occasionally, it cannot be 
doubted, blurred the glass of his fine judgment, he owed 
those curious lapses from greatness which have been the 
theme of so much discussion. A trivial incident, done 
into rhyme, with a tag of pathos at the finish, is not 
poetry, and this Wordsworth seems sometimes to have 
forgotten. Mr. A. C. Bradley, in his admirable Oxford 
lecture on the poet, is at some pains to elicit greatness 
—or at any rate, a laboured significance—from “ Alice 

Fell ” and “ Goodv Blake.” The fact is that these are 

• • 

unworthv of Wordsworth, and are the sort of rhyming 
jingle that any tender-hearted schoolboy might put 
together with ease, provided he possesses a. sense of 
rhythm ; the inversions, and the eking out of lines now 
and then with “ did ”—“ Sob after sob she forth did 
send ”—are too obvious. 
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Such fault-finding, however, must be set aside entirely 
when we consider the exceeding beauty, both of form and 
thought, of the poems that gave Wordsworth immortality. 
In simplicity and majesty lies their immutable appeal; 
nothing to compare with them had ever appeared before, 
save, perhaps, an occasional detached nature-lyric, and 
nothing has since been written which can thrill the attuned 
reader as can the grave cadences, so rarely breaking into 
passion or declamation, of the sonnets and odes of this 
sweet singer. The sonnet-form appealed irresistibly to 
Wordsworth. If it were not sufficient proof of this to 
instance the number of sonnets that he wrote, we can find 
it in his own exquisitely framed words: — 

Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room, 

And hermits are contented with their cells. 

And students with their pensive citadels: 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom. 

Sit blithe and happy; beee that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Furness Fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells. 

In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is; and hence to me. 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. 

Pleased if some souls (for such there needs, must be), 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 

Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 

The rhyme-scheme of this sestet is curious, and very 
characteristic of the poet. He rarely divided his sonnets 
into octave and sestet—“ picture and reflection ”—and he 
seems hardly to put into practice Leigh Hunt’s ideal of 
the sonnet, bnt, in his own peculiar wav, he wrote it to 
perfection. What could be more true to Wordsworth’s 
nature, more eloquent of that sensitive, retiring soul of 
his, then the two sonnets on “Seclusion”! He imagines 
the war-worn chieftain— 

L&nce, shield, and sword relinquished—at his side 
A bead-roll, in his hand a clasped book, 

quitting the loud world for solitude, and he echoes in his 
own heart the desire for quietness and rest: — 

Methinks that to some vacant hermitage 
My feet would rather turn—to some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock, and near a brook 
Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage to stage, 

Yet tempering for my sight ita bustling rage 
In the soft heaven of a translucent pool; 

Thence creeping under forest arches cool, 

Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 

A maple dish, my furniture should be; ® 

Crisp yellow leaves my bed; the hooting owl 
My night-watch; nor should e’er the crested fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 

Tired of the world and all its industry. 

It is true that some of the sonnets do not touch, to say 
the least, a high level of poetry. The sonnet is a rigid 
task-master, demanding a man’s best work and most lofty 
inspiration, and it is to be feared that Wordsworth often 
yielded to the impulse to write and “ produced ” a mediocre 
sonnet when he had 'better have kept silent. One need 
only read through the “ Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty,” 
and the “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” to realise how curiously 
blind he was at times to the ludicrous effect of a line or 
a phrase. Such an opening shock as this, for example: — 

Jones! while from Calais southward you and I 
Urged our accordant steps— 

renders the rest of the sonnet almost unreadable. Another 
on the “Inside of King’s College, Cambridge,” with its 
intolerable emphasis on the third word: — 

What awful perspective! While from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide- 

makes the irritated reader feel inclined to retaliate with 
the exclamation “ What awful poetry! ” This transposition 
of emphasis was rather frequent with Wordsworth; a 
parallel instance may be given from the sonnets on “ The 
River Duddon”: — 

The wanderer seeks that receptacle vast— 

a line which is bad enough to mar the finest sonnet ever 
penned. 
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Yet, in spite of these exceptions, it would be impossible 
to quote a tenth part of the sonnets in which, by delicacy 
of execution and sympathy of expression, Wordsworth 
proved himself a master. In them, perhaps more truly 
than in his longer poems, he set forth his impression of 
life, and in so doing unveiled his inmost nature. We may 
allow ourselves space for one more, before concluding with 
a glance at the lyrics and the lengthy “ Excursion/ 
Hardly one of the personal sonnets appeals to us now, 
perhaps because the recurrent invocatory first line seems 
to spoil them; to address castles or lords or abstract 
nouns in this fashion is out-of-date: — 

Lowthcr 1 In thy majestic Pile are seen . 

Lonsdale! It were unworthy of a Guest . . . 

Tranquillity! The sovereign aim wert thou . . . 

But, omitting the oft^quoted lines beginning “ The world 
is too much with us,” let us consider a sonnet that is 
little known—the one entitled “ To the Planet Venus. 
Purists, perhaps, will dispute its right to rank as a sonnet; 
it opens with a quatrain in the Shakespearean manner, 
but its sequence of rhymes is rather involved: 

Though joy attend thee orient at the birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 

To watch thy course when Ilavlight, fled from earth, 

In the grey sky hath left his lingering ghost. 

Perplexed as if between a splendour lost 

Ana splendour slowly mustering. Since the Sun. 

The absolute, the world-absorbing One, 

Relinquished half his empire to the host 
Emboldened by thy guidance, holy Star, 

Holy as princely, who that looks on thee 
Touching, as now, in thy humility. 

The mountain borders of this seat of care. 

Can question that thy countenance is bright. 

Celestial Power, as much with love as light. 

It is in this mingling of reverence for unseen powers and 
nature-worship that Wordsworth’s immortality lies. We 
see this quality in “The Excursion” again and again, 
difficult as the poem is to read through without weariness; 
we find it, of course, in the magnificent “ Ode on Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality ”; it shines, like a soft, all pervasive 
glow, through the “ Poems of Sentiment and Reflection. 
Swinburne declared that “ the test of the highest poetry 
is that it eludes all tests”; even if this be true it is 
but a generalisation, and we might almost risk the state¬ 
ment that in any anthology of Wordsworth’s poems those 
which make the most potent appeal will possess in some 
form or another this creed of hill and valley and stream, 
of lake and tarn and cloud, and of God behind it all. 

Keats “ looked on fine phrases like a lover ” ; Words¬ 
worth regarded them with suspicion, and onlv occasionally 
allowed himself an outburst of the lover’s passion. Even 
then it was usually tempered by some calm, restraining 
thought, some pensive comment betraying the philosopher 
wrapped in the poet’s mantle. It will often be found that 
the magic of the resonant lines is due, on analysis, to the 
subtle use of words snch afc u relinquished,” “ unsearch¬ 
able,” “ unfathomable,”—words that give the reader, 
whether he read them to himself in quiet study or hears 
them read, a sense of richness and power. Let anyone 
with a good ear for rhythm and a sonorous voice^rea 
aloud the noble closing passage of Book IV. in " The 
Excursion,” beginning either with the verse: 

So, westward, toward the unviolated woods, 

or, farther back, at the introductory stanza of the previous 
paragraph, and the secret of Wordsworth’s finest com¬ 
position becomes plainly revealed. Yet, having learnt the 
secret, who is there among us would dare essay to pen 
the equal of these reverberating lines? It is a poet’s secret 
—a secret inviolate. The passage is one of Wordsworth s 
most sustained offorts, and throughout the hook there is 
hardly anything finer than the tranquiL majesty of its 
conclusion. It is too long to quote, and to abbreviate 
it would be an act of unpardonable vandalism, but to every 
lover of Wordsworth it will be familiar. 

Illumined and relieved by conceptions such as this— 
rarely, however, so prolonged, never quite so masterly— 
“ The Excursion ” rambles on. Here and there it 
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Regenerates into sheer prose broken up into lengths, as can 
be easily verified. Take these two complete lines: “ And 
further; by contemplating these forms in the relations 
which they bear to man ”—what are they but prose 1 Or 
this: “ * Yet/ said I, tempted here to interpose, ‘the 

dignity of life is not impaired by aught that innocently 
satisfies the humbler cravings of the heart.’ ” Or the 
following lamentable drop into bathos: — 

44 Impale it not to impatience, if,** exclaimed 
The Wanderer, 44 1 infer that he was healed 
By perseverance in the course prescribed.’* 

Objectionable inversions annoy the student who has an 
eye for composition; for instance: “ Him from that 

posture did the Sexton rouse. ,, Such lapses probably 
enhance the beauty of the poetic context, as the oasis is 
rendered more lovely by the arid encircling desert; in¬ 
trinsically, however, they cannot be anything but distress¬ 
ing to the careful reader. 

In Wordsworth’s purely lyrical vein—which was com¬ 
paratively rare—the best poem is that addressed to “ The 
Daisy,” where his play of fancy might have come from 
Keats in one of his tender, half-humorous moods: — 

A nun demure, of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden of love’s court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations; 

A' queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest. 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 

Thy appellations. 

Many of Wordsworth’s other lyrics were spoiled by his 
besetting sin—sententiousness, a desire to point the moral 
and adorn the tale. 

Of “Yarrow,” of the much discussed “ Peter Bell ” (the 
best part of which is the introduction), and of the volume 
of other less important work which the great Lakeside 
poet gave to the world, we cannot here speak, since our 
object is not to examine exhaustively any particular poet, 
but to obtain a general view of his position, and of the 
methods by which his fame was assured. Walter Pater, 
rn his cool, relentless way, summed up Wordsworth acutely. 
“ Nowhere,” he wrote, “ is there so perplexed a mixture as 
in Wordsworth’s poetry, of work touched with intense and 
individual power, with work of almost no character at all. 
Those who wish to understand his influence, and experi¬ 
ence his peculiar savour, must bear with patience the 
presence of an alien element which never coalesced with 
what is really delightful in his work, nor underwent his 
special power.” The perplexity is the greater since Words¬ 
worth himself was a trenchant critic of other people’s 
performance—witness his dignified “ Observations ” pre¬ 
fixed to the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and the appendix on 
“ Poetic Diction.” 

Yet, to those who have learned to love Wordsworth— 
and we use the phrase deliberately, since there are Words- 
worthians in the same sense that there are Meredithians— 
no Swinburnian ecstasies, no idvllic pictures of Tennyson, 
no calm moonlit heights or sombre vales of Arnold, no 
profound psychological deeps of Browning, can ever usurp 
the place in their hearts securely held by this poet of the 
English fells. He “ speaks comfortably ” to them ; he 
exemplifies religion in poetry, not mere versified religion; 
to him nature always manifests the presence of an im¬ 
manent God: 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 

Another face hath been, and other palms are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by whicn we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

With one word from that splendid declaration of faith 
which seems to become endeared to us but the more every 
time we read, we may fitly close: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life s star, 
Hath had edse where its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come # 
From God, who is our home. 


REVIEWS 

APPARENT FAILURE 

The True Chatterton. By John H. Ingram. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Chatterton has this to distinguish it from 
most Lives of the Poets—it is more important for us 
than its hero’s actual achievements in the fields of poetry. 
Had he succeeded in his splendid attempt at storming, 
alone and unaided, the citadel of renown, our reward 
would, no doubt, have been great; but he failed, and 
for our consolation he has left us the tragedy of his life. 
In anthologies we may search for his name in vain, but 
in the hagiology of literature it shines as bright as any; 
where Shelley is the high-priest who ministers at the 
shrine, we cannot but feel that the fire upon the altar is 
divine. 

Mr. Ingram has brought to his task—the complete 
rehabilitation of Chatterton—two precious qualities, 
judgment, and, what we believe is in this case, as in so 
many others, even more essential, sympathy. He is not 
only zealous for “ worth by poverty depress’d,” but he 
also thrills with indignation at the horde of worthless 
middlemen who traduced genius when they had sucked its 
blood. He refuses to be drawn into any digressions, and 
tells his tragic story with simplicity. Chatterton’s place 
in literature is a question that hardly disturbs him ; he 
has nothing to say of the influence of the Rowley Poems 
on subsequent poetry and the Romantic Revival. He 
avoids all reference to contemporary men and books, 
unless they very immediately relate to his subject. Prac¬ 
tically the only firstrdass celebrity we meet with is Horace 
Walpole, and all the direct information about him is con¬ 
signed to on appendix; Wilkes plays a part, but a very 
small one. Chatterton, his home, his life and death, his 
bm for fame, the desperate odds he bad to play against, 
his friends and enemies, more especially the latter—these 
are the whole substance of Mr. Ingram’s powerful story. 

These limitations are doubtless in the nature of things, 
though it would have been easy to ignore them. It has 
always been difficult, doubly so since the theories of 
Sainte-Beuve and Taine, to restrict literary biography to 
the mere facts in the life of an author; his country 
and his century will, in nearly all cases, play some sort 
of a part in his literary development. With Chatterton 
such a method as is here indicated would have very little 
value; his environment was the material eighteenth 
century in the material and narrow society of Bristol; 
at no time did he get into touch with that wider culture 
which the name of Horace Walpole suggests. He in¬ 
herited nothing, and he learnt nothing lhat the school of 
common experience had to teach. He had “ small Latin, 
and less Greek,” and very little English, and he tried to 
pass an exotic strain of poetry on the world and to win 
bread and fame thereby; the only point in which he 
betrays his epoch is his realisation that the poetry of a 
mediaeval monk, Thomas Rowley, would be more likely to 
find acceptance than that of a living charity-school hoy, 
Thomas Chatterton. 

The champion of Chatterton had formerly to face the 
enemy with double front. He had to prove that he did write 
the Rowley Poems, that he was not usurping the throne 
of a genius, and further, the only surviving difficulty, to 
show that he was not guilty of gross dishonesty in father¬ 
ing the offspring of his imagination on a fictitious Rowley. 
The earlier defenders had to deal with both kinds of 
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attack; Walpole, himself a literary forger, refused, under 
the influence of Mason and Gray, to believe in Rowley, 
and denounced the cheat, but the weight of contemporary 
opinion, was for Rowley against the half-educated 
scrivener’s clerk. Nowadays, we know Rowley for a 
myth, but we have trouble in justifying the appropriation 
of his name. Mr. Ingram sets this right by a simple 
examination of Chatterton’s motives; he wanted to gain 
a public, and he “ already knew enough of the world to 
be fully aware that verses by a poor apprentice boy, even 
if he could get them published, would only be treated with 
contempt, whilst if brought out as the composition of a 
learned priest . . . and as written under the protection 
of Bristol’s most famous citizen . . . tbey would be certain 
to obtain wide publicity.” 

The falseness of Ohatterton’s self-styled friends, the 
journey to London, followed by the five months’ agony, 
during which he was writing hopeful letters and sending 
expensive presents to his home, while all the while starva¬ 
tion was confronting the fearless boy, all these things are 
told with dramatic simplicity. There are few tragedies 
that could move more deeply. The book is tastefully and 
relevantly illustrated. The striking portrait that serves as 
frontispiece is the only picture of the poet given ; portraits 
of Chatterton, as one may readily believe, are difficult to 
find; various claimants are discussed in an appendix. The 
one given is merely “ offered to our readers for con¬ 
sideration.” 


THE TALMUD 

Tale* and Maxim* from the Talmud. By Rev. Samuel 
Rapaport. (George Routledge and Sons. 5s. net.) 

The original w T ork of the compiler of this book is limited 
to his own introduction of seventeen pages, written from 
the Jewish standpoint, and altogether ignoring the modern 
higher criticism. For example, we are told that “ Moses 
wrote thirteen copies of the Pentateuch, one of which he 
placed in the Ark of the Covenant, . . . and before he 

died ho handed one to each of the twelve Tribes.” Some 
seventy pages are taken up by “ An Essay on the Talmud ” 
by the late Emanuel Deutsch. This learned essay, 
although it begins with the question, “ What is the 
Talmud!” obviously presupposes considerable knowledge 
on the part of the reader, for the answer is involved, and 
lacking in clearness, both historical and chronological. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, we may say that the 
Talmud is a copious commentary on the Jewish Law and 
Scriptures, tho result of several centuries of work, dating 
roughly from the return from the Captivity to the fourth 
century of the Christian Era. The origin of the Talmud 
is found in the Midrath , i.e., the “ investigation ” or 
“ interpretation ” first given in the synagogue and then 
written down. There was also a great legal code of civil 
and ritual observance known as the Mi*hna % from a 
Hebrew root=“to repeat.” Side by side with the Mishnu 
grew up the Gemara , or “ supplement,” a commentary 
partly historical, but largely mythological and legendary. 
The Mixhna and Gemara , taken together, are known as 
the Talmud , i.e. t “teaching,” “doctrine.” The chief 
Talmudists flourished in the Rabbinical schools in 
Palestine during the second and third centuries. But 
there is also a Babylonian recension which for the most 
part had its origin in Babylonia not later than the sixth. 

The Talmud is a mine of research hitherto but insuffi¬ 
ciently exploited. Among the most important questions 
on which much light is thrown are the social, political, 
and religious customs and life of the Jews in the time of 
our Lord, and the relation between Judaism and 
Christianity. Emanuel Deutsch further points out that 
“ the Talmud offers us a perfect picture of the cosmopoli¬ 
tanism and luxury of those final days of Rome, such as but 
few classical or post-classical writings contain.” There is 
much of wisdom, wit, and humour in the tales and 1 


maxims selected by Mr. Rapaport. We read that 
among “ the spoilers of life or life’s pleasures are: 
(1) A saintly man who is a simpleton; (2) v a woman 
that takes no pleasure in things womanly.” This last 
may be commended to the notice of Suffragists, 
and the first to divines who support them. Certain 
scientific knowledge is supposed by some to be very 
modern ; yet in the Talmud we read, “ Flies are convey¬ 
ancers of disease,” and “ A wound or cut should never be 
left open to the air, or rather, to what i* in the air” Even 
Marie Corelli’s idea of the “ Sorrows of Satan ” is not 
altogether original, for the Talmud says, “ Satan is not 
as black as he is painted ”; and in another place, “ Woman 
has better instinct in gauging the character of a stranger 
than man.” Mr. Rapaport has made a good selection, 
which cannot fail to interest the general reader. It is a 
pity that this book, as so many nowadays, has such an 
inadequate index. 


FICTION 

The Veer and the Woman . By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 

Tub title of this book may seem to some to suggest an 
infrequent correlation. W T e do not pursue that line of 
thought. We own that we like Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
books, and have spent many interesting hours with them. 
His composition is not above criticism, and he is the 
constant purveyor of certain phrases or expressions which 
are distinctly annoying. His characters are continually 
“ nodding ” their assent, until one conjures up before 
on f e’s eyes some of those exasperating Chinese figures 
which are an offence to the eyes and a bugbear to the 
nerves. Again, his men and women are constantly rising 
“ to their feet.” What else, in the name of all that has 
relation to anatomy, could they rise to! Then, again, 
persons of purely British type are continually shrugging 
their shoulders. “ Said he softly ” is supposed to be a 
favourite phrase of a warrior bold when he is talking 
to other than womankind. So much for expressions which 
might, with advantage, be gradually eliminated from these 
most entertaining books. Another criticism which we 
might offer is that Mr. Oppenheim is too fond of the 
peerage. Peers are very good fellows—some of them, 
and have charming manners—some of them, but the more* 
prosaic middle classes might have a look in sometimes. 
Again, peers who have enjoyed the position for a reason¬ 
able time, and who have had grandfathers, would not be 
in the least likely to express themselves or bear them¬ 
selves as Mr. Oppenheim’s peers do. He must surely have 
had a vision of the post-Conference peerage, and be unable 
to shake off the influence of the hideous nightmare. 

The story of “ The Peer and the Woman ” is a good story 
well worked up to a climax, and in this respect is far 
superior to Max Pemberton’s work, which commences with 
strength and advances most provokingly to weakness and 
anti-climax. Mr. Oppenheim’s work is also superior in 
grammar and knowledge of English composition to any- 
thing which Guy Boothby, Fergus Hume or Louis Tracy 
have produced, and it also is above competing with these 
writers in the expectation of producing thrills from the 
commonplace trivial. “The Peer and the Woman” is by 
no means one of the best of Mr. Oppenheim’s novels. For 
strength it will not compare with “ The World’s Great 
Snare,” perhaps his best novel, or “ The Mysterious Mr. 
Sabin” or “The Yellow Crayon,” but it is distinctly 
worth reading. One situation—it occurs on pages 193-4— 
has appeared to us as being so striking and dramatic, 
that we believe properly handled it would, if committed 
to canvas, be the finest picture in next year’s Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. So much impressed are we with 
this unusually powerful scene that we now offer to pur¬ 
chase within a month, at the price of £5, the water¬ 
colour sketch which, in our opinion, most faithfully 
depicts it. 
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6’ir George f s Objection . By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (Thos. 

Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 

It was npt in the nature of Sir George Kerriston to accept 
facts as they are, to be a student and a lover of human 
nature rather than a law-giver. His moral idealism was 
self-formed, and in this wise it made no allowances for 
those weaknesses which spring from ordinary impulse. 
This is not to say that he was wrong, but merely auto¬ 
cratic, and no man is so perfect as to be justified in laying 
claim to a moral absolutism. Yet this was exactly the 
case with Sir George Kerriston. In everything but his 
moral idealism he was human, but in his pet character he 
was a law unto himself. Thus, when he discovers that 
the beautiful Miss Roberts, to whom his only son is 
engaged, is the daughter of a man who, at the time of her 
birth, had been convicted and condemned as a criminal, 
one may well expect that objection which is registered 
in the title of the story. The story has been carefully 
thought out; so carefully, indeed, that in the minute 
analysis of the various characters—and there are many— 
the detailing has a tendency to exhaust one’s patience. 
Sympathy with the characters one desires to portray is, 
of course, a sine qua non to good writing, but one can 
imagine it may reach to such an absurd degree as to be 
nothing else than maudlin. Apart from this questionable 
weakness, Mrs. Clifford’s book may be recommended as a 
very fair specimen of the novelist’s art. 


- THE THEATRE 

Apart from one or two charity matinees and the pro¬ 
ductions of several new one-act plays, as to all of which 
we do not think it necessary to say anything, the theatre 
is in that stagnant condition into which it always falls 
at this time of year. Day after day one theatre after 
another invents its curious paragraph and puts up its 
shutters. In those which remain open the leading actors 
slip quietly out of the bill and disappear to the sea coast 
for a brief holiday. To the unobservant eye it would seem 
that lethargy has settled down upon everything theatrical. 
How utterly wrong is this conclusion is proved by the 
fact that in the offices of the theatres whose doors are 
closed there is already an eager and wistful stirring, and 
already there may be seen hurrying up staircases and 
alleyways which lead to stage doors, numbers of per¬ 
sons dressed all in their best, anxiously endeavouring to 
persuade the managers to engage them for their forth¬ 
coming productions. Already a round dozen new and 
original plays have been decided upon, have been cast 
and have been furnished with scenery. In another round 
dozen of the leading theatres there is an air of uneasy peace 
which no later than the beginning of August will be broken 
by the incessant passing of feet, long daily rehearsals, 
mysterious consultations by those persons who are dressed 
in a little brief authority. All these things are prepara¬ 
tory to a very scramble of first nights. 

The little bird who knows most things tells us that 
there are to be two or three, at least, interesting plays on 
the bills between August the thirtieth and September the 
fifteenth. We are glad to know that Mr. W. J. Locke’s 
dramatic work will be given to us. His new play is called, 
we are told, “The Man from the Sea” It is to be pro¬ 
duced by Air. J. E. Vedrenne, one of the few enlightened 
managers of London, who has engaged some of the most 
able of our actors and actresses for its interpretation. Mr. 
Robert Loraine, Miss Cecilia Loftus and Miss Beryl 
Faber are among the number. Hitherto, Mr. Locke has 
been more successful as a novelist than as a dramatist. 
Behind the glare of the footlights his plots have seemed 
to be a little insincere and far-fetched, a little strained 
in their endeavour to be fantastic. His dialogue too, good 
as i is, suffers from a rather priggish, High Schoolmaster 
manner, and there is always in his plays a touch of crude 

°r»i rama has the effect of throwing the rest of 

trr*At ir?L OUt * °* tune * We look forward, however, with 
great interest to this new effort. 


It is a pity that Sir Arthur Pinero will not, after all, 
show us next season that he can still write a pleasant play. 
He has not been able to complete the piece which Mr. 
Frohman intended to “ present ” at the Comedy Theatre. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh will make her re-appearance in a 
very free adaptation from the French of MM. Tristan 
Bernard and Alfred Athis at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is responsible for this work, which 
will be called “ A Bolt from the Blue.” Its French title 
was “ Le Costaud des Epinettes.” We saw the play in 
Paris and were greatly entertained by it, especially by its 
first act, which is laid in an Apache cafe in the Quartier 
inhabited by the heterogeneous underworld of Paris. We 
understand that its interesting atmosphere will be retained 
in the English version. Mr. Cosmo Hamilton will also be 
responsible, as collaborator, for the new play at the 
Comedy Theatre, in which that very nice actress, Miss 
Marie Lohr, will appear in the principal part. 

We are greatly surprised to see that Miss Evelyn Millard 
has chosen M. Pierre Berton’s play “ La Rencontre,” 
adapted by Mr. Rudolf Besier. Of all plays which have 
been produced recently in France this seemed to us to 
be the least adaptable. Its one dramatic moment i9 
peculiarly French. If this be bowdlerised, the drama will 
evaporate and the play will remain dull and talky. We 
do not envy the Censor in regard to this adaptation. 

Sir Herbert Tree is already hard at work upon his 
forthcoming representations of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
He is discovering various reasons why Wolsey shall be 
represented as a portly person. Whether we agree with 
his reading of the play or not, we are likely to be greatly 
interested in the historical pageant which is promised. 

The autumn season will be the parent of a new theatre. 
Its mistress is to be the well-known actress Miss Gertrude 
Kingston. There is something almost Gilbertian in iho 
fact that Miss Kingston’s Little Theatre rises upon the 
foundations of Coutts’s Bank in the Strand. What the 
old customers who were wont to pass in and out of the 
almost religiously old-fashioned building, regulated by 
old-fashioned people, to whom the word stage was 
anathema, and whose habit it was to regard actors as 
vagabonds, would say if they knew that there is to be 
a theatre on the very spot where stood shelves of pass¬ 
books, we know quite well, though we refrain from putting 
their thoughts into print. The site is, however, a good 
one, and we wish Miss Kingston every success in her 
enterprise. 

We read with mingled amusement and pity that Miss 
Kingston has formulated the plan of not permitting the 
critics to know the names of the authors of her plays 
until after they have written their notices. In a very 
natural and laudable endeavour to be original, Miss 
Kingston has, we have to confess, conceived an almost 
diabolically cruel scheme. The critics, as a whole, are 
very human and very uncritical in the sense that they 
are not experts. For the most part they are journalists 
who write about plays after their day’s work is done. 
They arrive at the theatre to witness a new production 
tired and without enthusiasm, and they leave it at the 
earliest possible moment in order to scribble a hasty and 
unthought-out notice in time for press. The exigencies of 
modern daily newspaper production make it impossible 
for them to deal with the theatre with any greater con¬ 
sideration than is given to a society wedding, divorce 
case or funeral. Doily newspaper criticisms of plays are, 
therefore, not criticisms at all. They have become mere 
notices, journalistically expressed. As such they are with¬ 
out value, except as what is called “ news.” The critics 
have for some years, more or less, made up their minds 
what they are going to say about a play before they have 
seen it, and the space which is allotted to them depends 
entirely on the name of the dramatist or of the actor- 
manager. If a play is written by one or other of the 
leading writers a column is allowed for it and a column 
has to be filled. In these notices the word “great” 
frequently appears, and only the youngest of the critics 
in the youngest of the daily papers is bold enough to say 
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anything disparaging of the play, and he only does so 
to draw more attention to himself than the play. Plays 
by new writers, by novelists, and adaptations are, as a 
rule, either run down or dismissed in a few lines. Very 
little attempt is made to estimate acting. The word 
“ adequate ” covers a multitude of sins. When Mr. 
Bernard -Shaw writes a play there is a flutter in the 
critical dovecots. He is never understood and his work 
is dealt with much in the same way as a murder trial. 
It is treated to descriptive writing and the word cheap is 
always used. If these critics are to be allowed to retain 
a shred of self-respect, Miss Kingston must be petitioned 
against carrying out her plan. Conceive into what a panic 
they will be flung if they are to write notices of plays 
without knowing the names of their authors. It will lead to 
the most curious results. Unknown writers will be accorded 
a column, perhaps, while distinguished dramatists will 
obtain only a paragraph. The former may be called great 
and the latter mere beginners, so that when the authorship 
of these pieces is announced the critios will become the 
laughing-stock of their immediate circle of friends, and 
they will approach first nights with even less courage than 
they do at present. We sfill remember very well what 
happened to the critics in the case of “ An Englishman’s 
Home.” No name was attached to this play. It was a 
piece which fell under no stereotyped category. It was, 
as we know now, written by a beginner. It happened, 
however, not perhaps purely by accident, that a certain 
very distinguished dramatist sat in a box on the first 
night. Being a shy man he endeavoured to hide himself 
from view, but the journalistic eye soon detected him and 
the word went round that he must be the author of the 
play. As his name had never been affixed to a failure 
and he is known to have made a large fortune from his 
plays, the critics, jumping at the conclusion that the piece 
was his work, spent themselves in enthusiasm. If this 
gentleman had not been in that box the play would have 
been dismissed as a piece of jingoism, badly constructed 
and badly written. The critics are an honourable and 
harmless Bet of men, and we do not think that it is either 
fair or kind of Miss Kingston to tease them in the manner 
in which she has threatened to do. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MOROCCO 

By E. Ashmkad-Babtxhtt. 

IV.—THE JEWS OF FEZ. 

Th* other business quarter of Fez is the Mella, where the 
15,(XX) Jews live isolated from the Moors. The Mella is 
an institution peculiar to Morocco, and is the subject of 
much divergent opinion and comment. Coming from a 
country where the Jews hold a position second to none, 
where gradually the control of its finances is passing into 
their hands, where year by year their wealth, their influ¬ 
ence, and their capacity for mutual support become more 
and more manifest, it is surprising—perhaps even a trifle 
refreshing—to find amongst the savage tribes of Morocco 
that there is an inviolable line of demarcation drawn 
between the native owners of the soil and those aliens 
whom the charity of former Sultans has allowed to settle 
in their midst. The Moor in his attitude towards the Jew 
is still guided by the natural and legitimate determination 
to maintain the supremacy of his race, as was laid down 
by a Caid after the revolution which broke the power of 
the Jews. “We appreciate your utility and your many 
excellent qualities,” says the Moor, “ and we know that in 
many ways you are superior to ourselves; but, at the same 
time, experience has taught us the perils which we undergo 
by having you in our midst. Therefore, as the soil of our 
country is our own, and as you have voluntarily placed 
yourselves under our protection, relying on our kindness, 
our generosity, and even on our simplicity to provide you ' 


with a wide and fruitful field for your peculiar enterprise, 
you must for your part abide by the rules which we have 
laid down for the safeguarding of our interests and the 
regulation of your lives and habits. We admit that, com¬ 
mercially, you are our superiors—thanks to the patience 
and tenacity of your temperament, which have been 
gradually acquired after long years of relentless persecu¬ 
tion in all parts of the world, to the frugality of your lives, 
to your power of obtaining the last denarii out of any 
bargain, and to the fact that your only interests in life are 
the observance of your religion and the attractions of 
commerce. Sport, pleasure, and profession of arms play 
no part in your concentrated lives. But we are different. 
We share none of that love of toil peculiar to your race. 
We are a joyous people, delighting in good living, music, 
and outdoor exercise. We love to quarrel with our neigh¬ 
bours and go on expeditions against them. We like to sit 
for hours meditating on the eternal goodness of Allah, who 
has provided us with a fertile soil and so many charming 
wives. We would not part with our easy-going, pleasure- 
loving, procrastinating dispositions for yours, which con¬ 
tain the solid qualities which go to make what is called 
success. Therefore, unless we safeguard ourselves, we 
would be swamped by your industry and your com¬ 
mercial astuteness before we had time to realise that our 
freedom was slipping from our grasp. Once in our 
history, before we regulated your lives and habits, you 
became too powerful, so that you ruled our town. You 
lent us money at such high rates of interest that our 
houses, and even our mosques, were mortgaged to satisfy 
your demands. A revolution squared the account, and 
since then, by careful precautions, we have managed to 
preserve the upper hand. We give you a portion of our 
fair city: we have surrounded it by a high wall, and it 
shall be your home. You are free to wander where you 
will by day, but at sunset all of you must be within its 
gates. In this enclosure you may own property, build 
houses, and open your shops. As you increase and 
multiply in numbers the property in the Mella will rise 
enormously in value, and therefore a unique opportunity 
will be afforded you of exercising the peculiar powers of 
your race in acquiring and concentrating everything in 
the hands of the few. This will not be done in easy com¬ 
petition with puny antagonists, lovers of pleasure like 
ourselves, but in open, fierce, sustained competition with 
one another. Here the fires of your energy will find a 
worthy fuel, and the eventful triumph of the few who will 
absorb and devour the holdings of the many will reflect 
infinitely more credit on the successful than had their 
wealth been obtained from amongst ourselves. You shall 
regulate your own lives, be free to exercise your own 
religion, and to have your schools and charitable institu¬ 
tions, and also your own prisons for minor offences. 
During the day you may leave the Mella and trade in our 
markets; you may attach yourselves to the great Caids, 
and become their financial advisers, and make large profits 
by catering to their needs. We for our part will provide 
you with a Caid whose business it will be to watch over the 
Mella, to see that our regulations are obeyed, and to 
protect it from any outburst of mistimed fanaticism. 
Another official shall see that perfect justice is done in 
any civil or criminal cause between Moor and Jew. But 
to maintain the outward and visible sign that we are 
masters and you but tolerated aliens, you must never leave 
the Mella except in a black gown and in bare feet. You 
must enter the presence of a Moor in an attitude of 
obsequious respect. You must never ride outside the 
Mella on horses or mules unless it be to journey to a 
distant town; and, as a peculiar sign of your subser¬ 
viency, it shall be your privilege to remove the old heads 
from the Bab el Malobu and to hang up those of fresh 
rebels when they are brought in from expeditions.” 

In consequence of these regulations, the Jews have 
suffered less real persecution in Morocco than in Europe. 
But the result of this concentration of Jewish perseverance 
and astuteness into a limited space, where the fires for 
want of fuel consume themselves, has made the Mella a 
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unique study of contrasts in wealth and squalor. When 
you pass through its gates and enter its narrow, filthy 
streets, with the upper storeys of the houses protruding 
over the lower, and almost shutting out the light, you 
imagine you have entered His Majesty’s Theatre during 
the performance of the ** Merchant of Venice,” to find not 
one Beerbohm Tree, but thousands, pouring out of every 
street, imitating his peculiar gestures of avarice, rage, 
triumph, and despair; while from the upper storeys of the ; 
old houses countless Jessicas gaze upon the busy scene l 
below. The filth of the streets is indescribable. Every 
household throws its refuse out of the windows, and only 
the disinfecting rays of the African sun save the town 
from an epidemic. As it is, the mortality from small-pox 
is great. Borne of the Jews are in the last stage of poverty, 
and others are possessed of wealth and splendour. Lazarus 
reclines on the offal-heap thrown from the palace of 
Croesus. Yet when the two rub shoulders in the streets it 1 
is difficult to tell which is the rich man and which is the 
poor. Their garb is similar, so also is their manner of 
dressing their hair and trimming their beards. Croesus 
walks in all his splendour whilst Lazarus cringes by, 
searching the offal-heap for a rejected crust. But in 
Morocco the glory of accumulated wealth does not remain 
with the possessor until he reaches the walls of heaven— 
it merely carries him to the gates of Mella. There Croesus 
sinks to the shame of Lazarus. Both must remove their 
shoes and wend their way through the streets barefooted. 
Croesus may own a thousand horses or mules, yet he must 
trudge the streets with poor Lazarus. Both must dress . 
in a black cap and black outer robe, through which all 
the silks and brocades of the Orient cannot shine. Botfi 
must enter the presence of the children of the Prophet 
bareheaded, and both must expect to be insulted and * 
jostled, just as was old Shylock by the Venetians; both 
must eat of the unleavened bread of a despised race. The 
rich Jews of Fez care nought for outside appearances, j 
and the entrances and approaches to their homes are 
invariably humble and unpretentious: the glory of a Jew’s 
life is to build himself a house on land of his own and to 
bestow all his care on the decoration of the interior, and 
it is not until you enter that you discover evidences of 
wealth and prosperity. Some of the houses in the Mella 
would attract attention in any city in Europe, whilst 
others are mere hovels which would be closed by the 
authorities. Beautiful mosaic floors and walls, richly 
decorated ceilings, carved woodwork, and stained-glass 
windows, and every luxury and comfort of the Orient, are 
found in the former; whilst in the latter, dirt, squalor, 
and misery are shared by the overcrowded tenants. 


THE ART OF A NATION 

In a small, unpretentious iron shed, tucked away between 
the .natural History Museum and the Science and Art 
Department of South Kensington, there is at present on l 
view the result of a year’s work from “ Schools recognised 
under the regulations for Technical Schools, Schools of 
Art, and other forms of provision to Further Education : 
in England and Wales.” In other words, what is on view 
are those work* selected at the National Competition by 
various committees of alleged expert judges. It would : 
surely have been more advisable, had the necessary space 
been available, to hang all the exhibits and to allow the 
general public to form its own opinion of individual 
merit and collective progress. The public, general or 
eclectic, however much it may admire the works of our 
most famous artists, must have become convinced that even 
the best creative spirit has not necessarily—nay, indeed, 
almost necessarily has not—the finest critical judgment. 

It is too much to expect artists with such marked indi- j 
viduality as Sir George Frampton, Bertram Mackennal, 
George Clausen, J. Seymour Lucas, Sir W. B. Richmond, 

or f ^ nn ' n S Bell, to form a correct opinion of work 

that differs so materially in technique from the ; r own, or 


to gauge accurately the commercial possibilities of artistic 
production. General feeling on this subject would un¬ 
doubtedly have been better satisfied had the judges for the 
competition been drawn from the ranks of men whose 
artistic education is only equalled by their natural critical 
faculties, such, for example, as Mr. Claude Phillips or 
Mr. Humphry Ward. 

The true aim and object of the art schools of Great 

Britain should undoubtedly be to foster those forms of 

• 

artistic creation which, by application to allied arts, have 
a distinct commercial value. Even the briefest inspection 
of the tin hut at South Kensington will show how lament¬ 
ably the efforts of both teachers and pupils have failed. 
With the solitary exception of book-binding and lettering, 
in which inherited tradition gives us a start over most 
other nations, there is hardly a single work of creative 
originality, nor is there even a copy of old masterpieces 
that shows promise of better things to come. The main 
fault for this deficiency lies at the door of those manufac¬ 
turing companies whose success depends upon artistic pro¬ 
duction. It will be noticed that it is only among book 
illustrations and posters that any really good work is 
visible, for it is only in this type of work that an artist 
with a natural craving for fame finds an opportunity for 
bringing his name before the public eye. In the allied 
arts the designer’s name is too often sunk in the manufac¬ 
turing company that does him the honour to employ him. 
If, for example, a foreign potentate is visiting our noble 
City of London, and is to be presented with a golden 
casket by the Lord Mayor, one reads announcements in 
the papers that “ this magnificent example of the gold¬ 
smith’s art was specially designed and manufactured for 
the occasion by Messrs. Blank. Dash, and Asterisk and 
Co., Ltd.,” but never a word of praise is bestowed upon 
the artist whose craft and skill were employed upon the 
design. If only a little fame could be the portion of these 
often skilful designers, the demand for their services would 
inevitably increase the supply and raise the whole standard 
of artistic production. 

The other fault which militates so much against the 
evolution of artistic genius in these schools may safely be 
attributed to the conduct of the schools themselves. Two 
of the rooms in which the exhibition i3 held are devoted to 
the childish type of study that one associates with the 
drawing class of the under fifth in a public school. The 
English nation is rather too apt to take the pseudo* 
epigrams of their literary classics as universal axioms, 
and the whole trend of artistic education seems to be 
guided by Carlyle’s definition of genius as “ an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” The drawing master, in conse¬ 
quence, sits his pupil down opposite a bust of the antique, 
and leaves him there with a supply of pencils, paper, and 
indiarubber until he has reproduced an exact copy of the 
statue before his eyes. This in itself is sufficient to damp 
any originality, while no attempt is made to inculcate any 
appreciation of colour values, or to foster any genius 
which does not conform to the strictest canons of classic 
art. When, in addition, the inefficient examiners them¬ 
selves “ regret to see so many copies of the small Hercules 
from the British Museum, which they do not consider to 
be a good example for students to copy,” it must be 
obvious even to the most conservative temperament that 
something is very wrong with the method of teaching. In 
this respect the reports of the examiners themselves, which 
are bound in the list of students rewarded in the Board 
of Education publication, makes very interesting reading. 
It will be noticed that in all the classes devoted exclusively 
to copying the standard of last year is either “ well main¬ 
tained ” or “ considerably improved upon,” while in nearly 
all those sections that of themselves require either 
originality of thought or of treatment, the examiners 
" regret to note a considerable backwardness.” 

Taking the individual awards, some fourteen gold 
medals have been presented, of which only two go to 
students whose work is of real merit. Leslie M. Ward, of 
the Drummond Road. Bournemouth, School, is showing 
some excellent book illustrations, while Lucy Pierce, of 
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the Hackney Institute, displays a fine sense of colour and 
considerable sentiment in her illustrations of Biblical sub¬ 
jects, and of Keats’s inspiring poems. The remainder of 
the gold-medal work, though, truth to tell, none of it is 
bad, is sufficiently dull and uninspiring to have warranted 
the approval of those Royal Academicians who sat in 
judgment upon it. Among the silver medallists, Julian 
Gould, of the Leicester School of Art, has a freedom and 
strength of touch and a great power of expression which is 
quite refreshing, while Marjorie Grey, from the Armstrong 
College at Newcastle, has exactly the right touch of large 
line work and simple colouring which is requisite for 
reproduction in posters and advertisements. The work of 
Herbert Valcees, from the Brighton School, and of 
William Westcott—who, incidentally, embraces the unro¬ 
mantic profession of a market gardener—of the Chelten¬ 
ham School, are both worth more than the bronze medals 
by which they have been rewarded. Violet Hawkes, of 
Liverpool, shows something approaching genius that, with 
careful nourishment, might grow into the real thing, but 
at present she seems slightly diffident of herself, and her 
work is too unfinished to warrant a better appreciation of 
her capabilities. 

The study of animals from real life produces some of 
the best work in the exhibition; Stavert Cash’s study of 
Polar bears seems but very inadequately recompensed by 
the bronze medal. Mildred Armstrong’s designs for illu¬ 
minated pages; a sketch of a man’s head in oils by 
Marjorie Bates, of Nottingham ; some designs for book 
illustrations after Dulac, by William Goodrich, from Shef¬ 
field ; and some really magnificent lithographs by Stanley 
Royle, of the same school, complete the list of medal 
winners in a very poor collection. 

The only architectural work of value is a model design 
for a staircase and newel posts after the Renaissance style, 
and the solitary reward, apart from the satisfaction of 
good work well done, is a “ National Book Prize.” Similar 
treasures are the recompense of William Myers, of Man¬ 
chester, for an oil painting in the nude; David Jagger for 
some excellent lithograph designs ; Willie Edmund-Grace 
for some excellent compositions after the style of Sir John 
Gilbert; John Adams, for the only good piece of pottery, 
a *ang-de~bituf bowl—both students come from Stoke-on- 
Trent; and of Thomas Hamson, of Walsall, for some 
excellent studies of white rats. But the only work of 
applied art that has any real creative or artistic merit 
has the doubtful honour of commendation only. Henry 
Simpson, of Aston Manor, exhibits the model of a rose- 
bowl surmounted by a Cupid, which, but for the fact that, 
being only a model, it is rather rough and unfinished, 
is by far the best production of the National Art Schools 
for the year. 


BOTTICELLI AND PERUGINO 

II. 

Botticklli is much the stronger and healthier personality 
of the two, and in his emotional scale is proportionately 
wider. In his early fresco of Saint Augustine in the 
Church of Ognissanti in Florence he rises to sheer tragedy. 
The strong, refined face is not the face of a dreamer. 
The thought whose urgency seems almost to torture it 
is definite, practical thought. The expression is great, 
passionate, and intensely, almost painfully, human. And, 
again, his power of expressing movement opens for him 
a world unknown to Perugino. If his figures are not 
in themselves joyous, at least they have about them, and 
can impart, all the tingling joyousness of swift movement. 
There is an Annunciation in Florence which is positively 
tonic to look at. Gabriel has just arrived round the door¬ 
post ; his draperies still swing back from him on the curve 
of his course, and one seems to realise all the long flight 
earthwards to the open door near which he kneels. It is 
as invigorating as a motor drive on a breezy day. With 


these wide powers of expression and his greater strength 
of character, he can present his souls-in j bodies to us with¬ 
out the cloying effect which in some degree is almost 
always inevitable in Perugino. Like Perugino’s, his Baints 
have reached their asceticism through passion, but they 
have no sentimental regrets. Indeed, if one wished to 
define, in a loose and general fashion, the difference which 
separates the spirit of the two artists one might say that 
Perugino’s characters look back into the past, and Botti¬ 
celli’s look forward, though often vaguely enough, into 
the future. The first live on their regrets, the second on 
their hopes. 

In Botticelli, as has been said already, one feels strongly 
the strange fascination of that indefinite temperament 
which hovers between the sensual and the spiritual. Those 
lithe, cold bodies are unnatural, but it is in this very fact 
that their sensuality consists, for their unnaturalness is 
the accentuation and not the under-statement of bodily 
nature. Their bony, over-modelled face9 and full lips, the 
almost precious play of their delicate, conscious hands, 
are all intensely sensual and intensely spiritual. The 
sensual and the spiritual, too, are mingled insepar¬ 
ably in their faces and eyes. One is conscious of the 
coming and going of breath in a sort of cold ecstasy 
through their unclosed lips. They find a sensual joy in 
their spiritual emotions, and their joy in sense is spiritual. 
They are like children in whom the sex is beginning to 
develop; they marvel at their new-found selves. They 
are pure, for the idea of sin is unknown to them. What 
others call sin is for them Nature. It is this air about so 
many of Botticelli’s angels and Madonnas that makes one 
half expect to see them change suddenly into the nymphs 
and fauns of some exquisite pagan myth. 

In the light of these two character-studies it might 
be interesting to look at some of the details which 
have come down to us of the personalities of the two 
artists. The Perugino revealed to us in his paintings 
has a strong feeling for beauty—beauty of colour, of 
landscape, and of face and form. His sensitive nature 
tries vaguely and vainly to understand the reason of 
creation, the meaning of humanity. He is conscious, one 
would say, of some hidden flood of power—God, fate, 
natural law; call it w-hat you will—and he lets 
himself drift passively before its tide. He regrets, 
but he never resists. He is a fatalist. Tradition says 
that Perugino was a keen money-maker; that he was fond 
of dressing up his beautiful young wife in gorgeous clothes, 
that he had little religion, and disbelieved in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. The first two characteristics, whether 
good or bad, are certainly those of an artist, a lover of 
beautv and colour. Money alone can procure the rich 
stuffs and beautiful things, the textures and colours and 
forms which are the ministers to the artistic soul; and 
when we hear that Perugino bought himself houses in 
Florence and Perugia, it seems only natural that the 
painter of wide airy spaces should long to move in the 
courts and spacious rooms of some Renaissance palazzo. 
Then there is the story of Perugino’s Atheism, about 
which the critics are so divided. Some refuse to believe 
that one who painted such intensely religious pictures 
could be an unbeliever. Others accept it as one of the 
paradoxes of life. Both views are based on the old fallacy, 
still so surprisingly vigorous, that every Christian is, ipto 
facto , good, and every Atheist wicked. It ignores the 
fact that disbelief in a personal life after death is not 
inconsistent with an intensely religious mind. And so, 
as regards the Perugino of troubled saints and half- 
mystical, half-sensual Madonnas, this story of Atheism 
may be untrue, but cannot be improbable. One might go 
further and say that if its truth were established it would 
add to the human interest and mystery of his pictures. 

The story of Botticelli’s life is much more picturesquely 
alive than that of Perugino’s, and enables one, in con¬ 
junction with his paintings, to reconstruct a vivid and 
charming personality. Like his paintings, it is the 
pathetic story of a keenly sensitive nature. Vasari tells 
of him as a wayward boy, constantly discontented and 
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refusing to learn to read and write. Already one sees the 
first restless stirrings of genius were beginning indefinitely 
to trouble him. Like so many artistic natures, necessarily 
more highly strung and acutely alive than others, Botti¬ 
celli delighted in wild fun and practical jokes. Here, 
again, the critics, without a thought for human nature, 
wonder at this characteristic in so earnest and devoted 
an artist. Not only is it typical, but other instances 
abound. Beethoven is one of many. Botticelli was, above 
all painters, an idealist, and his ideal beckoned him along 
winding paths. Now he strives to express it in his 
dreamy Madonnas and gold-haired children, now it leads 
him to a passionate study of Dante or a wistful embodi¬ 
ment of the Greek myths, which the Renaissance had 
reawakened from oblivion. And it was this sensitive, 
impressionable idealism that made him later on so easy 
a victim to the preaching of Savonarola, which killed 
the exquisite paganism in him and made his old age 
and death the pathetic tragedy which they are. There 
are many artistic personalities stronger and greater 
than these two, but in no others shall we catch so 
poignantly that wistful, alluring glimpse of the human 
soul at the moment when its eyes have begun to turn 
inward upon itself, which transforms the paintings of 
both, but especially those of Botticelli (because of his 
paganism) into a spiritual history of the Re-birth. 


DRY-FLY FISHING 


“He that hope* to be a good angler must not only bring an 
inquiring, searching, observing wit, but he must bring a large 
measure of hope and patience, and a love and propensity to the 
art itself.*’— Izaak Walton. 

Dry-fly fishing is the most fascinating of all branches 
of angling, it is also the most difficult, and it requires 
the best weapons. How, when, and where it originated 
as a method distinct from fishing with the wet-fly has 
been the subject of much controversy, and is still wrapped 
in mystery. It might have been expected that the Jour¬ 
nal of the Houghton Club would have chronicled the first 
use of the dry-fly on the Test, but no mention is to be 
found in it of the time when it was first introduced at 
Houghton. The Itchen, the Test, and the Wandle may 
all lay claim, with some show of probability, to the honour 
of having given it birth. It seems likely, however, that 
many anglers on different rivers made the discovery for 
themselves that a new fly, which would be a dry-fly, would 
attract a trout where a previous pattern which was wet 
had failed. But the idea of fishing regularly with a dry- 
fly, and drying the fly in the air before each cast, seems 
to have begun to spread after 1870, and the earliest 
names to be associated with the new method are those 
of G. S. Marry at, H. 8. Hall, Sir Edward Grey, and F. M. 
Halford. A dry-fly can only be used with effect when 
trout are rising, and though some writers have advocated 
the practice of casting a fly at other times so that it 
shall float over likely places, this is not accepted as 
correct by the masters of the craft, being held to savour 
rather too much of the “ chuck-and-chance-it ” methods of 
wet-fly fishermen. 

Anglers who habitually used the dry-fly, and regularly 
fished only over rising trout, gradually came to form a 
special school with a code of laws of their own ; their 
methods and self-imposed limitations being explained to 
the public in a series of works on dry-fly fishing by Mr. 
F. M. Halford, who may thus be justly considered as 
the father of dry-fly fishermen. His system is based upon 
the initial theory that the artificial fly to be used must 
be an accurate imitation of the fly that is on the water 
at th e time and upon which the trout are feeding. It must 
also be delivered or floated over the rising fish in such a 
M to represent the insect as the trout would 
? V see it. This development of the cult of the 
1 * • 85 g^atly added to the interest of angling, 

as a *sn<? f ltS boundaries and increasing its possibilities 
P rt and as a science, besides producing a small 


library of books on the subject. The use of the dry-fly 
is not confined now to our south-country chalk streams; 
it has spread to the clear limestone rivers of Derbyshire 
and the Yorkshire dales. Even iu the rivers of Hereford¬ 
shire and Devonshire the education of the trout has pro¬ 
ceeded apace, and it is little use to fish in them with a 
wet-fly after April if the weather is bright and the water 
low. 

But if this is the highest form of angling it tends 
more and more to become the sport of the leisured and 
the well-to-do. Rods and lengths on the south-country 
chalk streams become every year more expensive and more 
difficult to secure. The rod built of split cane has dis¬ 
placed 'he old greenheart rod, and costs pounds instead of 
shillings. The trout run large, and strain the fine tackle 
to the utmost limits; so that, in the matter of line, gut, 
and flies “ penny-wise is pound-foolish 99 where the angler 
depends so entirely upon these for his success. Then, 
again, an odd day stolen now and then from a busy life, 
however sweet it may be, is apt to be very disappointing. 
There are so many chances against the angler. There 
may be no rise of fly on that particular day, or the big 
fish may not be feeding, or the water may be wrong, or 
weed-cutting may be in full swing. Happy is the angler 
who owns his own water and is master of his own time, 
for hurry in any form is fatal to success in dry-fly fish¬ 
ing ; and hurried a man is bound to be, consciously or 
unconsciously, with disastrous results to temper, tackle, 
and creel, if he feels that the fish rising in front of him 
is his only chance, if he must be continually looking at 
his watch for fear of missing his train, if another angler 
is pushing on close behind him, or if he fears to find 
somebody else has been before him with the big fish that 
lives in the next meadow. He should have exclusive 
rights and plenty of time if his motto is to be “ Watch 
and wait.” It may be argued that this tends to make 
a dry-fly fisherman selfish; but angling is essentially a 
solitary sport, so long as the angler is at the river-side; 
though at other times few men are so sociably inclined. 

The higher education of the trout of the present day 
is often laid at the door of the dry-fly fisherman; and, in 
part, this may be true. But the bad angler pricks and 
scares far more fish than the good one, and we are apt 
to forget what multitudes of anglers there are to-day— 
good, bad, and indifferent—compared with the numbers 
of fifty years ago. Indeed, our trout must almost have 
died out altogether were it not for the impetus that the 
dry-fly movement has given to trout-protection, re¬ 
stocking, and pisciculture. Moreover, the dry-fly fisher¬ 
man catches the biggest trout in the stream, and deliber¬ 
ately fishes for them, whilst neglecting the smaller ones; 
and this is always an advantage to a river, as the old trout 
do much harm and no good. 

The last word has not yet been said on the subject of 
flies. All our earlier angling authors loved to give lists, 
more or less fanciful and elaborate, of their favourite flies. 
But Ronalds, whose “ Fly-fisher’s Entomology ” was pub¬ 
lished in 1836, was the first to pay serious attention to 
the science of entomology as applied to angling, and to 
show the natural fly figured in juxtaposition with the 
artificial. As long ago, however, as 1787, in the second 
part of his “ Art of Angling/* Thomas Best recommended 
making a collection of the various flies to be found on 
different rivers. Assuming that the angler must imitate 
Nature in regard to the flies necessary for his use, he 
advises him “ to make a selection of the natural flies he 
means to imitate, for artificial fly-fishing, in the different 
counties he angles in, and put them in a glass case for 
preservation.” 

This suggestion has been taken seriously of late by 
certain members of the Fly Fishers’ Club, and one of the 
most fruitful results of the dry-fly movement has been the 
collection of flies from the chief trout streams of England. 
A sub-committee under the able chairmanship of Mr. 
Halford undertook to tabulate the chief trout rivers of 
this country with reference to their insect life. The 
proposal aroused considerable interest, and many members 
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of the club and their friends have collected specimens and 
made careful notes of the various flies observed by them 
on the streams in which they have fished. Special atten¬ 
tion has so far been given to the several stages of the 
development of the May-fly and olive spinner, the collec¬ 
tion of sedges, and the illustration of their numerous 
varieties. A list has already been made and published 
in the Field of the flies actually captured on the rivers 
Test, Itchen, Anton, Kennel, Wiley, and Wharfe; and 
this forms a valuable contribution towards the classifica¬ 
tion of the fly-fishers’ entomology of the British trout 
streams. 

If the chalk stream trout is an epicure amongst trout, 
the dry-fly fisher is austere to a degree in the limits that 
he imposes upon himself. Mere numbers are nothing to 
him; he prides himself rather, if he allows himself any 
such feeling as pride, upon the size of his fish. It is 
hardly too much to say that in the near future the inquiry 
in the best circles will no longer be “ What luck ? ” but 
““What is your average?” meaning “ How many casts did 
you make in proportion to the trout in your creel ? ” To 
catch a brace or a leash of good trout as the result of care¬ 
ful watching, judicious selection, and accurate casting is 
the ideal of the dry-fly school. 


RIVER LOCKS 

The true philosopher, he to whom is given that thrice- 
blessed knowledge of when to work heartily and when to 
dream idly, never passes by a lock or a weir. He hears 
in the sound of the water a musical whisper from the voice 
:>f Reverie, his mistress on lazy days and holidays, and 
he lingers, spellbound, while she murmurs to him her 
thoughts, her strange desires, her stories of lands that 
she can see beyond his vision. It matters not whether 
it be a smart, white-painted, busy lock on the Thames or 
some old, dilapidated barrier on a Midland stream, choked 
with weeds and opened perhaps once a week—it is all 
one to him; his eyes grow bright, his pipe comes from 
his pocket, and he must lean against railings or huge 
black handle to dream. To him “ there are thoughts which 
are companions, having a language.” 

Over more ordinary mortals the lock has also very often 
an irresistible fascination, more especially the type of 
river-gate so frequently occurring on our beloved Thames, 
although precisely wherein the attraction lies it is not 
easy to say. It may be in the curious, slow rise of the 
water, whirling and foaming up between the launches and 
boats, the gradual levelling of the faces which a minute 
or two ago peered up into others that watched from the 
granite coping, or in the mysterious swing* of the big 
doors at last, when the turmoil has ceased and the motley 
procession, with here a bump and there a shouted warn¬ 
ing, floats out to the broad bosom of the river once more. 
Whatever the cause, we all feel compelled to look on, 
and on a sunny summer day there can be few more wholly 
pleasing pictures than this process of entering, waiting, 
and leaving the lock-pool. So many items assist to limn 
it—the tug, dingy and noisy, impatient and emphatic, 
throwing a flounce of foam from her screw, snoring and 
blowing even when at rest; the pleasure-launch, with bell- 
tonned funnel of dazzling brass, trim and sleek and silent, 
giving just one backward kick of her propeller and a quiet 
swirl of water, and sliding to stillness like a ghost; between 
these, a whole array of different craft—tiny outriggers 
with boy and girl, lad and lover; lengthy punts, with 
cushions and hampers that foretell cosy hours beneath the 
willows later on—all pass by, and the lock empties and 
fills, empties and fills, the livelong day. 

One can dream and commune with Mistress Reverie, 
perhaps, confronted with such a spectacle of colour and 
life, listening to such a merry cacophony of chatter and 
cry; but for the real idle hour at the ideal lock-gate the 
pedestrian who loves these things betakes himself to some 
leas frequented spot. There are locks on the Nene, on 


the Bedford Ouse, on the Medway, where nothing passes 
but an occasional barge drawn by a couple of slow', sturdy 
horses; where it is possible to dream for a whole drowsy 
summer afternoon, with naught to disturb but the sleepy 
trickle of the river as it leaks through gaps in the worn 
wooden slides, the hum of big, furry bees, the sharp 
singing of winged friends on tiny errands intent, and 
perhaps the consciousness of a book in the pocket that 
it is almost too much effort to take out and read. On 
either hand stretch wide meadows, covered with a sheen 
of gold from buttercups and kingcups, soon to be fragrant 
with purple clover blooms and tinged with red from seed¬ 
ing grasses. From the little green hillock at the edge, 
where no keeper’s dwelling interferes with the view ffor 
these lonely locks are opened and shut by whoever wishes 
to pass) a surprising expanse of flat country, intensely 
tranquil, intensely English, and, in its way, incomparably 
beautiful with its wealth of flowers, its low hedgerows, its 
dome of azure sky, can be seen. Through it winds the 
pale blue ribbon of the river, very slowly, very silently, 
only whispering here and there as it eddies round the roots 
of starry forget-me-nots at a bend, or glides placidly 
among the tall rushes. At intervals on the bank a line 
of tough old pollard-willows stand like stumpy soldiers 
with top-knots of green, and one or two always slant 
forward from the others, as though they glanced back to 
see that their companions were keeping rank. 

Up to the lock gates, generally, creeps a narrow path, 
for the lock forms a convenient bridge. Where it comes 
from none can tell, nor is.its destination visible; but very 
likely there is a mill somewhere out of sight, and the river, 
as if it had forgotten, will double back on itself 
to drive the moss-grown wheel, prisoned into a steep 
artificial channel, and, for once, noisy. Often such a foot- 
track will lead to lock after lock, taking short cuts across 
wide bends; and to follow this simple guide is to know 
the inner delights of a country ramble, to find, in spite 
of growing towns and tongues of houses that lick up the 
green, some of the true peace and the innate poetry which 
abides in many miles of this still dreaming land. It is 
the kind of scenery which the visitor from abroad, intent 
on monuments and birthplaces and castles, rarely or never 
sees. 

To watch a barge enter and exit from such a lock as this 
is as great a contrast to the picture at Molesey or Sunbury 
as could be found. The great dusky thing creeps along, 
a sombre speck on the silvery water, and with a terrible 
creaking and groaning the big sluices are opened. The 
men lean against the long black arms, the shaking gates 
swing widely, and the barge is towed inside. The horses 
are free to graze or doze for a while, for probably this 
opportunity for a rest, a pipe, or a meal, will be taken— 
vour bargeman is not in a hurry, as a rule; his ways 
are not as the ways of railway people. Bv and by, his 
clumsy but capacious craft floats out, its dark flanks bronzed 
by the sunlight, and in a few minutes it is gliding off into 
the depths of those blossoming fields without a sound save 
the measured tread of the horses’ hoofs. It is the traffic 
of a lotus-land. 

Other locks, those on the canals, for example, have 
more of the strenuous life about them, and less to boast 
of in the way of scenery; but in one case, at all events, 
the locks make a novel landscape of their own. Near 
Blisworth, in Northamptonshire, is a “ flight ” of about 
a dozen locks, like so many steps of a stair up which the 
canal climbs, and most curious it is to witness the haul¬ 
ing of a barge far above the level of one’s head. Lock- 
men and bargemen alike have busy times here; language 
is not always as courteous as could be wished ; and one 
can well imagine the disgust of the bargeman’s soul when 
he comes to this spot at the end of a long day—for, 
naturally, he must not halt; he must negotiate the whole 
lot or none at all. This, however, is no place to woo 
sweet Reverie or to dream. For that delightful occupation, 
which is so necessary and so charming and so unprofitable, 
the locks of our Thames, and the locks of the lonely Mid¬ 
land waterways, are beyond compare. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LITERARY TASTE OF OXFORD: A REPLY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—W hile we have no hesitation in acoepting the invitation 
to reply to the attack made upon our university in the article, 

“ The Literary Taste of Oxford,” we should certainly have 
expected that The Academy would have provided us with a 
worthier opponent To begin with, we should certainly attach 
more weight to the criticisms of the writer of this article had 
he been at Oxford, but we can hardly believe this to have been 
the case after reading the egregious nonsense about the School 
of English Literature and the degree of Litt.D. with which 
he starts his case. According to hiB account, half of those who 
take the English Literature school do so with the idea that 
41 they will be able to write Litt.D. after their names with one- 
half the labour attendant upon a mere M.A.” For it appears 
that, by taking this school, an undergraduate * may qualify for 
the degree of Litt.D.” It may safely be said that no one, 
except your contributor, ever laboured under this curious delu¬ 
sion. The degree of Doctor of Letters has nothing whatever to 
do with the English Literature School or any other. It is con¬ 
ferred upon men of some standing (thirty-five is about the 
earliest age at which a man would supplicate for or be granted 
this degree) for a work of original research upon any subject 
which does not come within the scope of the Doctorates of 
Divinity, Science, or Civil Law. English Literature is only one 
among the many possible fields of research. History, Archffi- 
ology, Philosophy, Economics, Greek and Latin Literature are 
equally eligible. 

A man who has taken the English Literature School obtains 
precisely the same degree as he would have done had he taken 
any other—namely, the B.A. He can afterwards, of course, 
become a 11 mere M.A.” if he so desires. So much for our 
opponent’s knowledge as to the official position of English 
Literature at Oxford. He then proceeds to assert that to the 
modem undergraduate “ even such writers as Dickens and 
Thackeray, Carlyle and Ruskin are mere names without special 
meaning,” that he has never heard of William de Morgan or 
Maurice Hewlett, that “ to stay away from the theatre during 
a musical comedy week to delight in Sheridan would reflect on 
a man’s whole university career,” and, finally, that a man found 
reading Smollett in his rooms " would, in all probability, be 
severely dealt with.” 

We wish we could have taken your contributor to a meeting of 
a literary club which we once attended. The subject of the dis¬ 
cussion was Congreve, clearly an even more dangerous author 
than even Sheridan or Smollett. To us the meeting was a 
commonplace affair enough, but how romantic it would have 
seemed to him. Everyone of us who joined in that discussion 
was risking his reputation in the eyes of his fellows, and might 
even, when the terrible news of his misdemeanours got abroad, 
be “ severely dealt with ” by his enraged college. But we must 
not spend more time on this fascinating subject. In fact, there 
are, of course, among the three thousand resident under¬ 
graduates, some who care for nothing but sport and musical 
comedy ; but they certainly do not form the majority, nor do 
they attempt to impose their tastes upon it. Another asser¬ 
tion of our opponent is that in Junior Common Rooms what he 
describes as “serious-minded literary publications ” have to be 
searched for “ on out-of-the-way shelves and in odd corners 
where they repose unopened and unread.” 

Does not he know that it is a meeting of the undergraduates 
themselves which decides what periodicals shall be taken, and 
that they would hardly be so hypocritical and extravagant as 
to waste their money on publications which they* never intended 
to read ? As a matter of fact, we know from experience that at 
the Union, to which undergraduates resort for current litera¬ 
ture, The Academy is in such demand that it is difficult lo 
obtain at all until three days after issue. 

Finally, as regards the drama, our opponent seems to imagine 
that the theatre at Oxford is entirely devoted to a series of 
musical comedies, and he states definitely that the under¬ 
graduate “ refuses to sit through ” a play by Mr. Galsworthy. 
The facts are quite the reverse; so far as our recollection 
serves, not a single musical comedy was produced last term, 
while Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Silver Box,” on the other hand, was 
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brought to Oxford for the third time and played to a crowded 
house. The * Varsity , one of the undergraduate papers which 
our opponent condemns, a paper which professes to cater chiefly 
for the “ pass-man,” did indeed complain, on the ground that 
all its readers had seen the play and would have preferred some 
other work of the modem school of English dramatists. By 
the way, our opponent, who complains that u the chain is 
broken,” and that we now produce no great authors, will be 
glad to hear that Mr. Galsworthy is himself an Oxford man. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Oxford Drama Society, there are 
now, in fact, more good plays performed every year in Oxford 
than in any other towns in England, except London and 
Manchester. 

The O.U.D.S., again, an undergraduate society, produces not 
musical comedies, but the works of Shakespeare and the Greek 
Dramatists. Does your contributor imagine that participation 
in these performances “ casts a reflection upon the whole univer¬ 
sity career ” of the performers, or that they are “ severely dealt 
with ” in their respective colleges after each performance? 

There are, of course, many criticisms which may legitimately 
be passed upon Oxford, its literary taste included, and as we 
are not the complacent Philistines which your contributor 
imagines us to be, the best place to hear them is Oxford itself. . 
We certainly hope that no one will pay attention to the ignorant 
and sweeping assertions contained in the article in your last 
issue. New axd Oriel. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Some very curious figures have come to light with reference 
to the progressive cost of the Civil administration of the 
country since the Government has been in power. There 
is no desire to attribute special blame to the present 
occupants of the Treasury Bench. The important point 
to bear in mind is that acquiescence in demands put 
forward by Socialists in-a-hurry must be weighed in the 
balance of practicability. Every well-intentioned man or 
woman would like to be the author of the millennium, not 
for purposes of advertisement, but out of good nature and 
good-will, of which there is an abundant stock in the 
nation. Unfortunately there exist two great obstacles to 
prudent advance along the lines of social reform. One 
is waste of public resources in valueless schemes, the other 
is foolish fidelity to an obsolete fiscal system. An instance 
of the first vice can be pointed to in the recklessly waste¬ 
ful expenditure arising out of the Chancellor’s Land Valua¬ 
tion scheme. Beyond providing employment for a large 
army of the unemployed at great cost to the national 
exchequer, the operation cannot be of the smallest utility 
to anyone. The experiment is, of course, truly Socialistic 
in its essence, since the Government reduces the ranks of 
the unemployed by providing a certain number with unpro¬ 
ductive labour. The second obstacle to advance, along 
the line of social reform lies in the refusal to adopt the 
only commercial policy which can possibly provide the 
necessary means for carrying it through. If the 
Socialists—we mean the honest Socialists—were not 
a very purblind section of the community, they would 
realise that by attaching themselves to the Radical party 
they are creating the most effectual obstacles in the path 
which they wish to traverse. Economy of administration 
is a heresy which no one can reasonably impute to the 
present Government, and sound fiscal policy can alone 
produce the revenue which is the essential basis of social 
reform on any considerable scale, unless, indeed, social 
reformers are prepared to view with equanimity a head¬ 
long rush into national bankruptcy. 




The House of Commons has adjourned until Novem¬ 
ber 15, unloved, unhonoured, and unsung. The session 
has been a profitless one, and no Bill of any real import¬ 
ance or merit has become law. We are just as far off 
the solution of those great social problems, of which we 
hear so much on Radical platforms, as ever we were, and 
we are just as far off the solution of the Constitutional 
crisis. Until this latter all-important matter is finally 
settled there is little hope that the country will benefit 
by the labours of its legislators. We deal in another 
place with the general contempt and disrepute into which 
the House of Commons has sunk during the last few years, 
and with the futility and poor character of the debates. 
The present Session has been productive of few useful 
measures owing to the' demise of the Crown and the 
necessity of giving the new Monarch time to handle the 
reins before asking him to drive round dangerous corners. 
This brings us to the subject of the mysterious Conference 
of which we know so little. Mr. Asquith made his pro¬ 
mised statement on Friday last in the following terms, 
which leaves us just as much in the dark as ever we were, 
except for the fact that we now know for certain the. 
number of times that the Conference has met: — 

The representatives of the Government and the 
Opposition have held twelve meetings, and have care¬ 
fully surveyed a large part of the field of controversy.. 
The result is that our discussions have made such 
progress—although we have not so far reached an 
agreement—as to render it, in the opinion of all of 
us, not only desirable but pecessary that they should 
continue. In fact, I may ge further and say that, 
we should think it wrong at this stage to break them 
off. There is no question of their indefinite continu¬ 
ance, and if we find, as the result of our further- 
deliberations during the recess, that there is no. 
prospect of an agreement that can be announced to 
Parliament in the course of the present Session, we 
shall bring the Conference to a close. 

We still maintain that the Conference is bound to break 
up without arriving at an understanding, and, even 
supposing that an agreement is reached, it will not be 
acceptable to the rank and file of either party. 


There is something rather humorous in Mr. Asquith's 
announcement to the House and in the smiles of 
benevolent approval with which it was greeted by the 
other Members of the Round Table. We can 
almost see the Conference spending its twelfth session* 
not in the discussion of the Constitutional crisis, but in 
drafting a statement which would keep the obstreperous 
spirits of both sides in repose during the holidays. We 
gather from Mr. Asquith’s statement that the Conference 
is going to continue its labours during the recess. We 
quite fail to see how this is to be done. Its eight members, 
in search of rest and fresh air will be widelv separated. 
One may be yachting, another playing golf, a third on his 
grouse moor, a fourth travelling abroad. How, then, are 
they going to meet and settle these momentous questions 1 
Will the eight, or a suitable quorum, meet at lunch on the 
grouse moor or amid the turnips, and there between the 
drives devote odd minutes to the discussion of the Veto; 
or will they adjourn to some country house and over the 
wine and walnuts or across the bridge-table settle the 
future of their country t Or will there be occasional 
gatherings in London after hasty midnight journeys, where 
each member, disgusted at the break in his holiday, will 
do his best to meet his old opponent halfway, and sa 
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quickly terminate the whole affair? Of one thing we are 
certain. If the Conference does meet during the recess it 
will do so in a far more benevolent and conciliatory spirit 
than during the Session. There will be no troublesome 
followers listening at every keyhole; there will be none 
of the stress of party strife or of late hours in a close 
atmosphere, and it is probable that these factors may lead 
to good results; but we fear not. At any rate, whatever 
the future holds in store, Mr. Asquith’s announcement was 
an excellent device for insuring the continuance of the 
armed truce, so that the leaders might enjoy a peaceful 
holiday. 


The new attitude of Labour which has manifested itself 
in the recent railway cessation and in the threatened lock¬ 
out by the master shipbuilders in the North, in conse¬ 
quence of breach of the agreement of 1908 by the men, 
suggests that the trades unions are losing their authority 
•over their members. A result such as this would have a 
very far-reaching effect on labour problems of the day. 

It would be folly to pretend that the unions have always ] 
used the power delegated to them wisely, justly, or pru¬ 
dently. It must be acknowledged that in many cases their 
action has been tyrannical, and in many cases it has not 
conduced to the advantage of the members. So much being 
granted, it is nevertheless apparent that a serious situa¬ 
tion arises, if in the present days of organised labour a 
spirit of insubordination towards their own representative 
bodies is indulged in by those who nominally belong to 
the unions. The whole case for the sanction of con¬ 
ciliation would appear to go by the board. If bodies of 
individuals can repudiate when they please the action of 
their plenipotentiaries, can tear up agreements and refuse 
to be bound by awards, it is clear that it is nugatory to 
have recourse to arbitration and conciliation. This spirit 
has recently been observed in the case of the strike on 
the North-Eastern Railway, and again in the separatist 
action of the men belonging to the Boilermakers’ and 
: Shipwrights’ Societies employed at the Meodowside Ship¬ 
yard at Partick. In the first case, the union asserted its 
authority with difficulty and after delay; in the latter 
•case the societies have been practically defied for nearly 
a week past. The lesson is that, once Socialistic and 
revolutionary ideas are engendered, it is useless to cry 
halt in this direction and in that. The disaffection to 
^authority which has been sedulously engendered, is disaf¬ 
fection to authority in nil shapes and forms. Those who 
have sown the seed will reap the whirlwind, whether they 
.be labour leaders ox others. 


Ratepayers are becoming more and more nervous as the 
♦full effect of the decision in the “ Crown and Shuttle v 

• case becomes fully apparent. The burden on the rates 
when the rating authority has given the relief which it 
is obligatory to give in respect of the increased licence 

• duties will be little short of disastrous. Local improve¬ 
ments will have to be shelved or abandoned, the security 
of the rates will be diminished, the appointment of valuers 
to prepare special lists for licensed premises will involve 
rmuch cost, and, generally speaking, local finance will be 
'thrown entirely oiit of gear. In many districts property 

can only now be let, and livings can only be earned, 
because of the comparatively low rates which obtain. 
Directly the rates are enhanced the margin of livelihood 
.disappears; local employment is checked, and the sum 


of local poverty is augmented. Such is the result of 
haphazard and vindictive legislation by a party which is 
always posing as the poor man’s friend; which has pro¬ 
duced the poor man’s Budget, out of which arises the 
chaos and oppression to which we have referred. It has 
been calculated that the reductions in rates which will 
have to be allowed on licensed premises in the United 
Kingdom will approach four million pounds. Ratepayers 
who are not licence-holders will have to make up this sum. 
What is this operation other than feeding the Treasury 
from the rates? A masterpiece of indirect taxation perpe¬ 
trated by those who profess that indirect taxation is to 
them anathema. The times, indeed, are out of joint, and 
nothing but scientific government will prevent the 
nation’s affairs from drifting into— j 

“ Ruin upon ruin, rout on rout— 

Confusion worse confounded.” 

-- ’j 

The news from the Indian frontier is not very satis¬ 
factory, and we are faced with the possible contingency of 
another expedition to Tibet» A small force of troops, with 
sappers and pioneers, is assembling at Sinigori, at the 
base of the Darjiling Hills, ready to move across the 
frontier to protect of to succour our advanced posts in 
Tibet should they be suddenly attacked. Of these there 
are three: The most forward is that at Gyangtse Yong, 
where we have a Trade Agent and a detachment of fifty 
Native Infantry; at Phari Yong there is a small detach¬ 
ment of telegraphists; and at Yatung a Trade Agent. It 
is to be hoped, however, that no active operations will be 
necessary, and that a peaceful solution will be found. The 
politics of Tibet are rather difficult for the man in the 
street to follow. We thought the relations between India 
and Tibet had been definitely and satisfactorily settled 
by the Treaty of 1904, but apparently we left out of our 
calculations the awakening of China and the prominent, 
almost aggressive, role she has since set herself to play. 
Tibet has been nominally for many centuries under the 
suzerainty of the Celestial Empire, but until the last six 
years China has taken so little interest in her protege 
that the latter has become practically an independent 
country. The entire situation changed with the British 
Expedition of 1904, which aroused the suspicions and 
mistrust of the Chinese Government, whose traditional 
policy has been to keep Tibet a closed country. 


When the Dalai Lama, the spiritual and temporal 
head of the State, visited Pekin last he was received with 
regal splendour, but this outward show of friendship was 
but a blind to conceal the ambition of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment to play a more active role in Lhasa as a set-off 
to British influence. This policy became manifest on the 
return of the Dalai Lama to his capital, and when he and 
his Minister showed a disposition to resist Chinese 
encroachments, Pekin sent soldiers to arrest him and his 
Ministers. Lhasa was occupied after much fighting and 
bloodshed, and the Dalai Lama fled for protection to 
India, where he is now in residence at Darjiling, watch¬ 
ing the situation in the capital, and ready to return should 
events take a propitious turn. Meanwhile the occupation 
of the capital by a Chinese army, variously estimated as 
numbering from 3,000 to 24,000 men, has aroused the 
fierce opposition of the Tibetans, who have appealed to 
both Russia and Great Britain to assist them. Under 
these circumstances, it is difficult to understand why the 
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Tibetans threaten an attack on our advanced posts, and 
the idea is ridiculed by the Tibetan traders who have 
recently crossed the frontier. On the other hand, the ! 
Chinese declare that the Tibetans are so angry at our 
failure to protect them against the encroachments of China 
that they are ready to attack our posts at any moment. This 
would indeed be a curious policy even for an Oriental. 
It seems to us that the object of China is to stir up 
trouble between India and Tibet so as to advance her 
own interests and make her occupation of Lhasa perma- 
nent. If this be true, the situation is serious, for it opens 
up afresh the whole problem of our relations with Pekin, 
and brings the eternal Far Eastern question prominently 
to the front in a new form. 


According to the Times correspondent at Washington, 
a movement has been started by a number of influential 
Americans to celebrate in a becoming manner the 
centenary of peace between this country and the United 
States, which falls due in 1914, one hundred years after 
the signature of the Treaty of Ghent. We hope that a 
strong committee will be formed on this side to co-operate 
with the American representatives, and thus ensure a befit¬ 
ting celebration. Such a centenary should be observed 
not only by the two nations directly involved, but by the 
entire civilised world, for this protracted period of peace 
has made for the prosperity of all nations. Every Euro¬ 
pean Power has contributed towards the population of 
the Western Empire, and although the United States to¬ 
day is looked upon as one of the great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, a very large portion of its population 
and a very large number of its most distinguished citizens 
derive their origin from the French, Latin, Dutch, and 
Germanic stock. The bare idea of a war between the two 
English-speaking nations now seems absurd, but it must 
not be forgotten that several times during the last century 
the two nations were brought to the verge of hostilities. 


The year 1914 will be the most becoming date to com¬ 
memorate the moderation and wisdom of the statesmen of 
both countries who guided their respective nations success¬ 
fully through these periods of storm. Now no cloud can 
be seen in the sky of a peaceful future, for almost all the 
former subjects of controversy have been removed by 
mutual agreement or by arbitration. The present century 
will probably see an even closer union of the two branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and this more than any other 
factor will help to preserve the peace of the world. Both 
have a common mission to perform. Both are the guar¬ 
dians of peoples who are dependent for their prosperity 
and for their happiness on the maintenance of the strong 
arm of the Anglo-Saxon law and order. President Roose¬ 
velt set an example which, although it caused no little 
sensation at the time, may well be followed by others in 
the future. He did not hesitate to advise us as to our 
Imperial duties and responsibilities in his now famous 
Guildhall speech. This is the first instance of a statesman 
on a visit to a neighbouring State as an honoured guest 
who has intervened directly in its politics. At first sight 
it may seem a dangerous and undesirable precedent; but 
if we look deeper, its significance is obvious. It is a 
great step towards breaking down those artificial barriers 
between the nations, and the realisation of the ideal of 
mankind as an organic whole with common interests and 
a united future. 


DAWN 

Dull in the white dawn’s tears 

Loomed fields and hills and trees; 

Cold, with a heart of fears, 

I gazed, and mourned with these. . . . 

I heard a step . . . 'twas Spring had passed* 

And at my feet a flower had cast 
That shook in the wild, wet breeze. 

“Foam of the storm, sweet bloom! 

A waif on life’s wide sea,” 

I mused; “ thy end, the tomb; 

My sad heart aches with thee.” . . . 

I heard a song . . . ’twas Love; she kissed 

The flower, and at her voice the mist 
Lifted from lane and lea. 

Each hill’s breast shone with gold, 

The fields with daisies spread. 

The trees grew bright, with bold 
Green hoods to grace each head ; 

I heard a laugh . . . ’twas Death, to claim 

Love and the flower. I breathed his name, 

And all the land lay dead. W. L. R.. 


STATECRAFT OR TALK? 

Thx deterioration which men of even middle age are 
bound to observe in the character, serious purpose, and 
efficiency of the House of Commons as a legislative 
machine must eventually, and perhaps soon, bring to the 
front a problem of exceeding gravity. There can be no 
question that the government of the country does not 
run in the lines which it should. We do not now refer 
so much to the vulgar vices of a popular system: the 
posing for applause, the flaunting of dangerous depar¬ 
tures from political principle as barter for support in thfr 
division lobby—all the familiar arts of the cheap-jack 
who in times of yore was only to be looked for in the New 
Cut or at country fairs. These arts translated into the* 
sphere of government are sufficiently revolting, entirely 
degrading, and have a tendency full of evil. Demoralisa¬ 
tion is the path to disaster, and therefore any systenu 
which tends to political demoralisation is full of peril to> 
the commonwealth. 

In the days of oratory, the time occupied in discussion 
was not entirely wasted. The burning sentences, inspired 
by conviction and directed to noble aim, served to elevate 
national ideals and national character. The fact that the 
orator alone held audience of the nation confined the flow 
of language within somewhat narrow limits. The orator* 
would not speak unless he had a theme worthy of his 
eloquence, and unless he had given time and thought to 
its treatment in a manner conducive to his reputation and 
suited to the taste of a critical audience. Ordinary babble 
met with no recognition, and there was therefore no 
inducement to produce it. 

The scene is changed. The dignity and rhythm of 
pristine oratory has yielded to the modern craze for adver¬ 
tisement. However slovenly in form, however unin¬ 
structed in material, what is called a speech must be 
belched forth as often as possible. It is known that the 
oratorical garbage will be edited and polished up by 
those portions of the Press which are endowed with 
superior literary taste; and even if this is not done the 
fare may entirely suit the palate of those for whom it 
is served up. the elector stands awed by the circum¬ 
stance that his man has spoken in the forum of the nation. 
He does not inquire and is not informed whether the* 
orator’s rising was the signal for precipitate flight from 
the debating arena of all excepting the luckless Speaker, 
the unhappy clerks, and the long-suffering reporters. 

These pitiful exhibitions might not excite any feeling 
other than amusement were it not that they prejudicially 
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affect legislation and administration. Ministers are only 
human, and there is a limit to their powers of endur¬ 
ance. Endless and wearisome debate, especially debate 
which is devoid of all ornament, whether of elegance or 
legitimate passion, must impair the capacity of Ministers 
for adequate reflection and for well-balanced administra¬ 
tion. Enforced and lengthened attendance in the House 
•of Commons under the conditions referred to must bring 
in its train loss of efficiency in legislative construction. 
To draft a Bill for presentation to Parliament is an 
arduous undertaking, although to the skilled practitioner 
it is only a mechanical exercise. The statesman who 
is the author of an important measure, bearing on 
all the complex interests and balanced conditions which 
are the outcome of centuries, has a constructive task which 
cannot be carried through in the midst of an atmosphere 
of turmoil, over-pressure, and nerve-strain. Many failures 
in the domain of legislation may be traced to work accom¬ 
plished under such conditions, relieved only by the excite¬ 
ment and injurious incidents of elections. It behoves a 
common-sense people to realise truths such as these, and 
to demand a saner system for their government. 

The Conference, which is often derided, may contain 
the germ of some such procedure. There are at least some 
matters of National and Imperial moment which need not 
and ought not to be dealt with from the point of view of 
party or personal advantage. The defence of the country 
and the Empire; the education of the children whose 
heritage in the near future the Empire will be; the 
national finances on which the maintenance of the Empire 
and all that it means depends, ought to be tasks for 
statesmen, and should not be marred by “ the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 


THE CASE OF ARCHER-SHEE 

On Friday last, after a trial extending over four days, 
the Solicitor-General, on behalf of the Admiralty, with¬ 
drew without reserve the charges against the cadet George 
Archer-Shee of stealing a postal order of the value of 5s. 
and forging the endorsement thereto. Thus, after seeking 
vindication in vain for two years, the boy, who is only 
fifteen years of age, leaves the Court without a stain on 
his character, although in all probability he must abandon 
the Navy as a career and seek some other profession. We 
heartily congratulate the boy and his father on the estab¬ 
lishment of his innocence, which is largely due to the 
splendid advocacy and devotion of Sir Edward Carson. 
But the case cannot be allowed to rest here. The facts 
disclose such a deplorable state of affairs that, until parents 
have some assurance that the heartless procedure adopted 
by the Admiralty towards the boy will never be repeated, 
they can hardly be blamed if they choose some other pro¬ 
fession than the Navy for their sons. The trial which 
has so happily ended disclosed methods of conducting 
judicial inquiries such as one is accustomed to associate 
with the Inquisition or with the Court of the Star Chamber 
—with everything, in fact, which we are accustomed to 
regard as thoroughly un-English, and which we loathe 
and abhor. The whole story irresistibly reoalls 
. the scandal of the Dreyfus case on a smaller scale. 
Inestimable good has resulted to France and to the French 
Army from the exposure of the canker which was eating 
into the vitals of the nation and causing the Army to 
drift apart from the Republic. Let us hope that in the 
present instance we shall also benefit by the very unplea¬ 
santness of the exposure. 

Briefly let us state the facts. In 1908 the boy’s father 
made an agreement with the Admiralty, entering his son 
ai the Royal Naval College, Osborne. He paid certain 
, fees on certain conditions, one of which was to withdraw 
his son if his conduct proved unsatisfactory. In Septem¬ 
ber. 1908, the boy came home for his holidays, returning 
at their termination. On October 18 the suppliant received 
the following letter from the Admiralty: — 


I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to inform you that they have received a letter 
from the commanding offloer of the Royal Naval College at 
Osborne, reporting the theft of a postal order at the college 
on the 7th inst., which was afterwards cashed at the poet 
office. Investigation of the circumstances of the case leaves 
no other conclusion possible than that the postal order was 
taken by your son, Cadet George Archer-Snee. My I»rds 
deeply regret that they must therefore request you to with¬ 
draw your son from the college. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. J. Thomas. 

By this letter a young cadet of thirteen was branded as a 
thief and a forger, although at the investigation which led 
to this disastrous result neither the father nor any friend 
of the boy was present to hear what was said. The 
Admiralty refused to allow the suppliant to see the letter 
from Captain Cotton on which they acted, and when he 
went to Osborne and asked to see the evidence he was 
met with the rejoinder, “ We can give you no information, 
but refer you to the Lords of the Admiralty.” Under the 
circumstances, he took the boy away. After much corre¬ 
spondence between his solicitors (Messrs. Lewis and Lewis) 
and the Admiralty, the latter replied offering to show the 
postal order for 5s., and stating that they had not acted 
solely on documentary evidence. Eventually, on Novem¬ 
ber 4, the Admiralty sent a letter, with a copy of certain 
documents and reports of witnesses. It contained also 
the report of Mr. Gurrin, the handwriting expert, who 
stated that the endorsement on the back of the postal order 
was in Archer-Shee’s handwriting. Subsequently there 
was a further enquiry before Mr. R. D. Acland, Judge- 
Advocate of the Fleet. The father asked to be represented 
at this, but the Admiralty replied that the enquiry was 
not one in which “ representation on your side in the sense 
in which you use the word would be appropriate.” 

Thus for two years all the efforts of the father to vindi¬ 
cate his son’s innocence in open court by a judicial 
enquiry were opposed by the Admiralty, and the boy stood 
branded as a thief and a forger by the accusation of a 
Departmental Tribunal. This is no place to review the 
evidence on which George Archer-Shee was convicted, but 
we commend a careful perusal of it to every parent with 
a son in the Army or Navy whose career is liable to be 
closed by a similar procedure. In the first place, the 
charge was improbable almost to the point of absurdity. 
The bare idea of a healthy-minded English boy, with an 
excellent character, who had over £6 in the Savings Bank 
which he could withdraw at any time, risking his honour 
and his career for the paltry sum of 5s. should have 
awakened the scepticism of his judges. The evidence itself 
was not sufficient to have hung the proverbial dog, and 
rested simply on the statement of the postmistress (Miss 
Tucker) that the cadet who cashed a postal order for 
15s. 6d.—admittedly the accused—was the same as the 
one who cashed the stolen order for 5s. Yet when she 
was asked to identify the cadet who cashed the orders 
from among seven others she entirely failed to do so, 
which at once rendered her evidence valueless. Then 
another interesting fact was disclosed at the trial—namely, 
that several thefts had occurred at the College before 
Archer-Shee’s arrival, and that many took place after he 
had left. Surely this fact alone should have influenced 
the Admiralty in allowing a judicial enquiry into the whole 
affair. 

But this is not the most serious aspect of the case. 
Every tribunal, whether secret or not, is liable to make 
mistakes, and the innocent must suffer from time to time. 
But in this instanoe the Admiralty were in possession of 
facts of paramount and decisive import to establish Archer- 
Shee's innocence. Yet for two years they allowed him to 
remain branded as a thief and a forger. It is not due to 
any sudden pangs of remorse or to an innate love of justice 
on the part of the Lords of the Admiralty that Archer-Shee 
owes his vindication to-day. The Department have thrown 
every obstacle in the way of an impartial enquiry, and 
have opposed it in open Court. The only means by which 
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the father could obtain redress was by the cumbersome 
and roundabout procedure known as a Petition of Right, 
as no action can lie against the King in open Court. The 
father had to sue the servants of the Crown for breach of 
contract, and the Petition had to be endorsed by his 
Majesty with the words, “ Let right be done,” before any 
action could lie. Even at the trial before Mr. Justice 
Phillimore the Admiralty tried their best to prove the boy 
guilty, but they were beaten in open Court and driven 
into such a corner that in order to save themselves they 
gave way before the end and withdrew their ridiculous 
charges. Herein lies the true significance and the real 
seriousness of the whole affair. No fresh evidence was 
produced at the trial, and no fresh witnesses were called 
for either side, except those as to character for the 
defence. Therefore the Admiralty cannot say: “ We 
thought we were in the right, and that the evidence against 
the cadet warranted our drastic action; but in view of 
what has come to light since we admit that we were 
wrong, and are only too pleased to withdraw* our charges.” 
There was no fresh evidence; there was merely the search¬ 
ing cross-examination and ruthless exposure of the whole 
absurd assumption by England’s most able advocate, 
against which even the skill of Sir Rufus Isaacs could not 
contend. Therefore, had there been, in the first instance, 
the judicial enquiry which the father demanded, the boy 
would have been represented by counsel, and his innocence 
would have long since been vindicated. 

A creat deal more lies behind the case of Archer-Shee 
than the actual vindication of the boy. The whole system 
of departmental enquiries and secret reports is on trial, 
and the issue is fraught with momentous consequences to 
every Englishman who adopts the Army or the Navy as 
his career. The recent development of the system 
throughout all branches of the service is not only alarm¬ 
ing, but it is making it increasingly difficult to obtain 
suitable officers. No man likes to adopt a profession 
where he has no security of tenure. Yet this is the posi¬ 
tion of an officer holding a commission in the Army. He 
may work hard at his profession, he may improve his pro¬ 
fessional knowledge by extra courses and private study, 
and then, should he happen to incur the disfavour of his 
commanding officer, his hopes of future promotion may be 
blasted without his knowledge by unfavourable reports 
which year after year may be sent to the War Office and 
there pigeon-holed, only to be brought up against him 
years later when the Department is called upon to con¬ 
sider the question of his fitness for promotion. Thus at 
an early age any officer is liable to find his career ruined 
and himself cast on the world to seek some other profes¬ 
sion. He has no remedy, and is kept in the dark as to the 
reasons which have caused him to be passed over or asked 
to resign. We believe that the majority of commanding 
officers are high-minded men, who exercise this critical 
responsibility of making confidential reports with the 
utmost discretion and care; nevertheless, mistakes must 
sometimes occur, and their judgment must sometimes be 
at fault. In every civilian walk of life the victim has a 
remedy at law for wrongful dismissal, but in the King’s 
service he has none. There is no redress, no Court of 
Appeal, no higher and impartial tribunal to which he can 
appeal. A department has no heart, as has been well 
proved in the case of George Archer-Shee. It abides by 
certain cast-iron rules, and places every obstacle in the 
way of the innocent seeking vindication. It matters not 
if the innocent suffer, so long as so-called privileges remain 
inviolate. We fully realise that there are great difficulties 
in the way of an equitable solution, but cam discipline only 
be maintained in the King’s service by methods and pro¬ 
cedure which would never be tolerated in civilian life! 
As Sir Edward Carson so eloquently pointed out. the street 
arab. if arrested and charged with theft, can take bis case 
right up to the Court of Appeal, whilst the voung officer 
entering the service of his country at a tender age may 
remain for two years under the stigma of a baseless charge. 
There is obviouslv something wrong here. ' We live in an 
enlightened age. In no period of the world’s history have 


individual rights and liberty been so safeguarded as now. 
Let us have done for ever with these secret departmental 
tribunals in which the accused is not heard, and let the 
soldier and the sailor stand on a footing of equality with 
his civilian brother. We want to popularise the Service, 
not to arouse suspicion against it. We cannot afford, in 
! these days of mighty armaments, to make the youth of the 
nation who are willing to face their enemies bravely in 
the field afraid of the consequences of adopting an honour¬ 
able career so necessary to the Empire. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

III.—ROBERT BROWNING. 

We do not all paint pictures, we do not all compose music, 
but every one of us uses the poet’s medium—words; there¬ 
fore poetry, when it has humanity enough to touch us 
closely, often takes possession of us and becomes part of 
our life. A vast proportion of the verse published at the 
present day (at the author’s expense, it is to be feared) 
lacks this humanity. It has for its justification nothing 
but rhyme and rhythm—a scaffolding, sometimes shaky 
enough, upon which is carefully erected a fine building 
of platitudes. As well might we call Euclid’s elements 
or Todhunter’s Algebra poetry as dignify these neat and 
spacious verses by the honoured name. To appeal to our 
heart, and at the same time to satisfy our intellect, 
something more than elegance and artistic phrasing, more 
than purity of diction and correctness of construction, is 
required, and that essential quality, for want of & better 
word, we call humanity. Different poets express it in 
different ways. Wordsworth obtained it by communion 
with nature, by drawing analogies between his soul and 
his actual surroundings; Browning obtained it by an in¬ 
satiable, inquisitorial interest in his fellow-man. 

Never was a poet so restless to probe the souls of his 
heroes and heroines—and to find good in tham—as Robert 
Browning. Even in the character of the corrupt Guido 
(“ The Ring and the Book,” x.) a gleam of hope flashes; 
the illustration of his degraded mind is very telling: 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all; 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and tore 
Through her whole length of mountain visible; 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires. 

And, like a ghost dis-shrouded, white the sea. 

80 may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

The reading of the poems of Shelley and Keats, in his 
fourteenth year, set Browning’s genius on fire, but he went 
as far from Shelley’s outlook, from Keats’ pure, intrinsic 
beauty, as a man well could while remaining a poet. He 
was intensely human, intensely eager to arrive at motive 
and thought and the springs of action; his lines seem at 
times almost to gesticulate as he sets down in a kind of 
divine hurry the ideas that throng through his brain. 
What other poet could begin a set of verses like this! 

Gr-r-r—there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 

Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 

God’s blood, would not mine kill you 1 

We are not defending this extreme instance, which is less 
a poem than a rude tirade; we give it merely for the sake 
of its suggestion of the clenched fist, the uplifted arm. 

It was this radical humanity of his that led Browning 
often to seize on the most delightfully incongruous and 
personal details and use them as metaphors, or bind them 
into a poem—things that would seem absurd and often 
trivial in the extreme, were they not informed with vitality 
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by inimitable skill. The apothecary’s bottles, the chemist’s 
mortar, the “ blue spurt of a lighted match,” the “ wick 
in the socket ”—a hundred little everyday matters are 
burned into his song. Glance at Porphyria, sheltering 
from the stormy night: 

. . . 8he rose, and from her form 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl 
And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sate down by my side 
And called me. 

Soiled gloves, a wet cloak and shawl, in a love poem! 
Yet it strikes no discordant note. Take, again, this swift 
etching from “ A Lover’s Quarrel ”: 

See, how she looks now, dressed 
In a sledging-cap and vestl 
’Tis a huge fur cloak— 

Like a reindeer’s yoke 
Falls the lappet along the breast; 

Sleeves for her arms to rest, 

Or to hang, as my Love likes best. 

It gives the very spirit of a keen winter’s day, and in these 
quick sketches—a twirl of the brush, and ’tis done— 
Brownin'* has hardly an equal. 

So far, all the poems we have alluded to are perfectly 
straightforward and comprehensible; but it is impossible 
to discuss Browning’s work, even in the limits of a brief 
article, without devoting some attention to its difficulties 
for the earnest student. Enough has been written on the 
“ obscurity ” of Browning to bewilder thoroughly the 
senses of everybody who ventures to wander without a 
guide over the dangerous pack-ice of criticism. If we 
approach a poem expecting to find it enigmatical, warned 
off its rocky coast bv the doleful foghorns of various well- 
intentioned commentators, we are apt, if we dare it, to 
discover either half-a-dozen meanings in it which never 
entered the poet’s head, or no meaning at all; and in each 
case our profit is insignificant in proportion to the labour 
we have expended. Intelligent reading of a writer such 
as Browning presupposes an attitude and an equipment 
of mind very different from that necessary to consider 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. The stranger, taking up either 
of these last two poets for a preliminary hour, is able 
to grasp practically at once the beauty of the theme of 
the particular poem he selects; but with Browning he 
had better remember two or three peculiarities. One of 
these is, that in his prodigious hurry to set down the 
crowding thoughts Browning exhibited very little rever¬ 
ence for the rules of grammar or syntax; if it assisted 
his scansion or accelerated the development of his subject 
to omit a preposition, a pronoun, or even a verb, those 
parts of speech were ignominiously discarded, and the 
unfortunate reader was left to grope his way through a 
cavernous sentence, or to force a path through a hedge of 
prickly phrases, lucky if he escaped with a headache. 
Obscurity of thought, however, and obscurity of compo¬ 
sition, are two different things which may easily be con¬ 
fused ; the poet’s thoughts were clear enough, if only he 
had not crushed them into a mould which was sometimes 
too small for them. 

With Browning, perhaps more frequently than with any 
other poet, it is essential to “ get inside ” the poem in order 
thoroughly to comprehend its beauty and its meaning. 
Too often the reader of Browning resembles one who 
watches a dance with ears closed to the music; he can 
see the movement, smile at the gestures, appreciate some 
of the delight, but the sweet controlling strains are to 
., ■ - is of no use to approach Browning idly 

or with dulled attention—for him every sense must be 
on the alert; remembering this, we can explain the vogue 
a few years ago of “Browning societies” and “circles.” 

, e P ro J ec t3 into many readers a magnificent curiosity; 

ey are conscious that although they have read a poem 


they have missed half of its significance. By comparing 
notes, therefore, with others who also feel the need of 
added light, and by reading aloud—giving here a new 
emphasis, there a fresh fervour—they arrive at a finer 
conception of the poet than would be possible in solitude. 

At the risk of repetition we must again protest that this 
difficulty is not downright obscurity. Because the poet’s 
modulations are unusual and daring, because he sometimes 
gives us, as we might put it, forbidden consecutive fourths 
and fifths in the harmonies of language, it does not follow 
that his music is incomprehensible. It is complex, if you 
like. The difficulty of a master is often but the incom¬ 
petence of his pupils. To hear the groans of some poor 
folk whose mental fare never ought to include anything 
stronger than the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, we could almost 
echo the words of Swift when he asserted that “ not one 
gentleman’s daughter in a thousand has been brought to 
read or understand her native tongue.” 

It must be admitted, however, that there are times 
when no pleading can exonerate Browning from the charge 
of a complexity that degenerates into real obscurity, black 
and hopeless. Take the last stanzas of three of the 
“ Dramatic Lyrics ”—“ Popularity,” “ Respectability,” and 
“Another Way of Love”—no living man, however experi¬ 
enced in the judgment of poetic values, can unravel such 
etymological tangles at one reading. 

They have a kind of mad meaning; they give the reader 
a sense of a clue now lost, now found; but who can say, 
at the first glance, what the poet had in mind 1 We quote 
one verse: 

And after, for pastime, 

If June be refulgent 
With flowers in completeness, 

All petals, no prickles, 

Delicious as trickles 
Of wine poured at mass-time— 

And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness. 

Or if, with experience of man and of spider, 

June use my June-lightning, the strong insect-ridder, 

And stop the fresh film-work—why, June will consider.* 

If at the third attempt this becomes intelligible, the lucky 
reader may well proceed to meditate upon a more famous 
example of intricacy—“ Sordello.” There are passages in 
that great story of a poet which have baffled the finest 
critics. Apart from legerdemain with grammar and 
syntax, and the unruly canter of Browning’s favourite 
steed Ellipsis, the ordinary reader is here at a tremendous 
disadvantage, for he is presumed to be fully equipped with 
a knowledge of Italian history at one of its most confused 
and confusing periods—a knowledge which not one person 
in ten thousand possesses. He will also need a glossary 
for some of the uncouth words coined or annexed by the 
poet. “ Sordello ” has been described as “ a fault throughout, 
in conception and execution,” and Dean Church says, “It 
is quite certain that nothing can be done with it, nothing 
can be made of it, without more trouble than we usually 
expect to be called upon to give to any book but one of 
high mathematics.” 

We venture here a suggestion to all who have hitherto 
avoided “ Sordello,” or who have tried to read it and given 
up in despair. It is that they read it again, not for 
the sake of any coherent story, but for the sake of the 
pure and delightful poetry of isolated passages. Thus 
reading they will find gems of rarest loveliness set in the 
rough matrix of this extraordinary poem. Let us give a 
vivid illustration of the point—a little cameo of evening: 

A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. 

• For contrast with thin, compare the love-lyric "In Three Days," * Ith It 
perfect simplicity and clarity. 
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It is a magical little picture; the unerring'touch, of a 
master on the canvas, full of colour and storm and life. 
There are many such in “ Sordello ”; for them let the 
weaker brethren take heart of grace and be thankful. 

With his rhyming Browning was often inexcusably care¬ 
less ; in some instances his perverse ingenuity leads to a 
positively ludicrous effect, and one is compelled to wonder 
how the poet who composed such exquisite lyrics as 
“ Evelyn Hope” or “A Woman’s Last Word” could 
possibly allow such dissonances and strained verbal infe¬ 
licities to reach the stage of print. In his haste he seems 
to stick at nothing. “ Fabric ” and “ dab brick,” ** failure ” 
and “ pale lure,” “ more, rose ” and “ morose,” lt perorate ” 
and M zero rate,” “ thick clime ” and “ quick-lime ”—these 
are just a few; readers will also recollect the fearful con¬ 
vulsion of emphasis which concludes the “ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin ”: 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice. 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our promise! 

Did he perpetrate these enormities with a laugh at his 
own perversity? Often, we imagine, he must have done 
so; else we must esteem him less. 

When whole volumes have been written on Browning, 
it is obviously not possible to treat here his plays and 
his longer poems. In our next article, however, we shall 
discuss briefly his determined optimism, and its source, 
before passing on to consider briefly the right of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, his wife, to rank with the poets of this 
remarkable period. 


A TURNED PAGE OF HISTORY 

Thus are few corners of England in which the history of 
her youth is written in clearer character than is the case on 
the south-eastern knuckle of land, fronting the narrow strait 
across which gleam the white walls of France. Of course, 
the Straits of Dover are, geologically speaking, modern. 
When the last glacial epoch began to wane, a giant 
edition of the Rhine flowed out over a tract now covered 
by the North Sea, and impinged upon the opposite shore 
of a gulf. This river struck the Norfolk coaBt near 
Happisburgh, and thence ricochetted toward the north. 
The Cromer Forest bed, and the extension of this bed 
across the Wash, roughly chart the line which the great 
stream must have taken. When the severity of the 
glacial climate relaxed, there followed a melting of snows 
upon a colossal scale. The old-world Rhine, although 
probably a stream of Amazonian dimensions, thus 
acquired the velocity of a cataract. It is surmised that 
its waters, impounded in the narrow gulf, and unable to 
get away freely to the north, welled up until they breached 
the ridges of chalk lying to the south and tore the rent 
which we now call Dover Straits. That old-time flood 
created a new world. The retreat of the reindeer, the 
mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, and other relics of a lost 
fauna was cut off. The species lingered on for a time, for 
they were tribes of hardy brutes, but at last they became 
extinct. No doubt the arch-butcher, Man, did his best to 
worry them out of existence. That far-away type of Man, 
their contemporary, was himself a creature of Nature. 
The long-skulled Palseolith, as his rude flint weapons 
dropped here and there testify, hunted his four-footed prey 
along the southern edge of the glacial ice-cap which ran 
from the Thames valley to Bristol. 

Round-skulled invaders from oversea hunted him in 
turn. Thus have the waves of history beat upon the 
shores of Kent and Sussex, from the dawning of the day 
when the white cliffs were moulded and carved out of the 


virgin chalk Downs, by the flood tool. In this part of the 
country the Cinque Ports, a relic of antique law and rule, 
are interesting survivals. Their constitution carries us 
back to Saxon kings. Their records enable us to recon¬ 
struct and recall, as in a glass darkly, an early economy. 
These Ports were a chain of harbours, possessing special 
privileges and responsibilities. Their authorities might 
bicker among themselves, but the primary duty of them 
all was to defend the shores of England from 
invasion. Early England was the home of the “ volun¬ 
tary system,” and the Armada was, to a large extent, 
beaten by private enterprise. Our national Navy is a 
plant of late growth. Even so, under the protection of the 
Cinque Ports, the foreign foes of England were held at 
bay. Her “ little Englanders ” had short shrift. The 
Cinque Ports were mainly instrumental in holding England 
inviolate from foreign conquest, from the period of the 
Norman kings to the time of the decay of the power of 
Spain. The physical conformation of our south-eastern 
coastline has changed within the historic period, for when 
their royal charters were granted the Cinque Ports were 
veritably a series of havens, in capacity suitable to the 
craft of the day. 

The early crossers of the Atlantic sailed in boats the size 
of a Brixham trawler, but when the Armada came up 
Channel the nimbleness and seaworthiness of the English 
craft, and the indomitable skill with which they were 
handled, enabled the stripling to lay the giant low. It is 
believed that Edward the Confessor incorporated Dover, 
Sandwich, and Romney as privileged ports. After the 
Conquest, William added Hastings and Hythe, thus 
creating the Five Ports. Hastings, the scene of his 
successful landing, was constituted chief port. The ques¬ 
tion of its priority has been the cause of much antiquarian 
dispute up to the present day, but the point was disposed 
of by the late Lord Dufferin, when Lord Warden. At the 
inaugural banquet of the harbour undertaking at Hastings, 
in 1897, he gave his ruling in favour of Hastings as the 
Premier Cinque Port. Hastings held its head several 
inches higher after that banquet, the fact that she is not 
yet in possession of her modern port being a matter of 
secondarv consequence. The rights and privileges of 
Cinque Porthood, as established by numerous charters, are 
still jealously claimed. Their government was under*the 
jurisdiction of two courts. The Great Court was held by 
Royal summons at Shepway Cross, near Hythe, under the 
presidency of the Lord Warden. The Court of Guestling 
was held annually at New Romney. It is a Parliament in 
little, presided over by a Speaker. The Lord Warden’? 
jurisdiction is from Red Cliff, near Seaford, to Shoe 
Beacon, in Essex. An Act of Henry VIII. ordered that 
“ Everie person who goeth into the Navy of the Portis 
shal have a cote of White cotyn with a red crosse and the 
arms of the Portis underneath ; that is to say, the halfe 
lyon and the halfe ship.” One of the most cherished rights 
of this old brotherhood has been that of carrying the 
canopy over the queen at coronations. In the stage direc¬ 
tions of u King Henry VIII.” (Act IV., Scene I.) the order 
of procession includes “ The Canopy borne by four of the 
Cinque Port*; under it the Queen in her robe.” 

The mention of the Cinque Ports raises a most interest¬ 
ing side issue—namely, that of the sites of the harbours 
themselves, for these have mostly withered away, under 
Time’s effacing fingers. A Royal Commission has been sit¬ 
ting for several years on the subject of coast erosion and 
land reclamation. Both these matters loom large in the 
history of the Cinque Ports. Our prevailing winds are 
from the west and south-west, and the flood tide in the 
English Channel is both longer and stronger than the ebb. 
These causes have produced progressive silting, wherever 
a headland or harbour exists, bv reason of the travel of 
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shingle and sand from west to east, under the impulsion 
of wind-waves. The sea is for ever struggling to obliterate 
salient points, and to plane down the coastline to a 
uniformly sweeping contour. In the elbow formed 
between the French and Belgian ooasts, where sand pre¬ 
vails and shingle is scarce, the trouble is greater than 
along our side of the Straits, to the west of the Foreland. 
At Dunkirk, for instance, the authorities for 250 years 
built their piers farther and farther out into the sea in the 
hope of outstripping the sand travel, and in the end had to 
fall back on the panacea of constant dredging. The 
“ inning ” of lands overflowed by the sea has been steadily 
proceeding from before Roman times. These two causes 
have brought about the practical extinction of the Cinque 
Ports for modern craft. Romney Marsh was embanked 
before the Romans landed, as the Roman relics found there 
testify. By whom it was embanked is mere guesswork. 
The tradition is that men from the Netherlands built the 
Rhee Wall from Romney to Appledore. Even in the 
fourteenth century Winchelsea and Rye were islands in an 
inland sea, which stretched away to Bodiam and Brede, 
Sm&llhythe, and Appledore. Romney Marsh lies from 
7ft. to lift, below high-water level, Guildeford Marsh from 
9ft. to 19ft. below this level. 

Norden’s map of the coast, dated 1676, contains much 
interesting matter. At Hastings it shows two distinct 
creeks or havens, and an island about a mile and a half 
long, immediately to the west of the town. “ Old Win- 
chelsey drowned ” is indicated by a sand bank, at the 
mouth of an extensive estuary, on the border of which is 
marked a church tower, labelled “ Old Rumney.” Leland, 
in Henry VIII.’s day, reported, of Romney, that “ It has 
bene a netely good haven, yn so much that withyn remem¬ 
brance of men shyppes have cum harde up to the towne 
and caste ancres yn one of the churchyardcs. The se is 
now a II myles fro the towne.” The town struggled 
against the extinction of its harbour for centuries. At 
Hythe, in Elisabeth’s reign, when the movement of the 
littoral drift was beooming uncontrollable, the record tells 
how a “ Hollandyr ” was engaged to lay out a new harbour. 
In spite of all the talents, however, things went from bad 
to worse, until, in 1634, it was reported that the passage 
was “ absolutely stopped and starved up.” It is the same 
tale throughout. The only Cinque Port which retains 
something of its ancient character is Sandwich. The story 
of the diversion and shoaling of the River Stour is too long 
to tell. The estuary of the Stour was in all probability 
the port from which, in the pre-Roman times, the tin of 
the Caasiterides waa exported, after a journey on the backs 
of nyiles from Cornwall. The Phoenician explorer, who 
tracked his way through that wild region, perchance was 
awarded a gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
his day.. He must have taken his life in his hand. In 
spite of its sand blockade, Sandwich still has its navigable 
channel, by which small vessels sail up to the quaint 
medinval town. If Sandwich were on the Italian coast 
the British tourist would have discovered it ere this. 
Happily, he now passes it by for the more highly flavoured 
attractions of Ramsgate and Margate. Dover Harbour is 
an area of open sea fenced off by breakwaters. It is purely 
an artificial creation, unprotected from southerly and 
westerly gales, andf not landlocked. Hastings Harbour, 
when completed, will, in the same way, be an entirely 
artificial work. In the construction of its works the con¬ 
tour of the ancient oliff-line is revealed by the conformation 
of the sea-bed, below low-water line. 

Thus the battle has been waged by sea and land, since 
the balance of the littoral forces has been disturbed. The 
ancient statesman—good, easy man—dreaming of con¬ 
quering new lands by shutting out the sea, has weakened 
the force of scour and brought the burden of the sea-drift 
upon his back. Then his havens have been wiped out, in 
spite of all his toil and trouble, and he has been set down 
afresh to study the laws of profit and loss. It is a homilv 
on an old text. Loss and compensation go hand in hand. 
The old order ehangeth, vielding place to new, but neither 
old nor new is free from flaw and alloy. 


THE JAPANESE WOMAN 

• 

Thx Chinese ideogram for “ mysterious, unknowable ” con¬ 
sists of two parts, the one meaning “ young ” and the other 
“ woman.” By this we may infer that in China young 
women are synonymous with that which is unknowable. 
So many people, however, have written about the Japanese 
woman—L&fcadio Hearn, Pierre Loti, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
to mention only three names—that we are beginning to find 
that Nippon’s women are far from being unknowable, and 
the more we hear about them the better we like them. The 
Japanese woman has something which iB very much akin 
to the heart of a child, and, in addition, something that is 
tenderly self-sacrificing, something that savours of flowers 
and running streams. 8he does not resemble that colossal 
Western phantasy we call the 41 Eternal Feminine,” a 
mighty goddess for ever leaping from our grasp. The 
manifestation of love in Japan is very different to what it 
is in the West. To the Japanese our marriage system 
differs but little from the mating of birds. To them our 
love for husband or wife seems almost grossly selfish, in 
that it nearly always necessitates the cleaving from father 
and mother. In Japan the husband’s father and mother 
always live with the newly married couple, and they receive 
a devotion and regard almost beyond our power of com¬ 
prehension. “ Father and mother at my pillow. Wife and 
children at my feet” is typical of Japanese home-life. 
The mother-in-law in England, until quite recently, used to 
be made a subject for coarse jest in the worst possible 
taste. Even to-day she is generally regarded as something 
that is scarcely to be tolerated with newly married people. 

“ Two women in the home would never do I ” we sav. And 
yet in Japan it has brought out the finest qualities in the 
Japanese woman—self-control, extreme courtesy, a con¬ 
stant desire to please, aad implicit obedience. 

What a splendid mother the Japanese woman is! 8he 
has, as she should have, the entire control of her children. 
Nurses and nurseries do not hinder her oonstant influence 
upon her offspring. It is she who gives her good women 
and her brave men to Japan. # She will go nowhere if her 
baby child cannot come too. Even an empress is not 
exempt from this duty of service, and that which in Eng¬ 
land we often leave to the mechanical and undisoerning 
hand of a servant is lovingly and willingly performed by 
the Japanese wife. Mrs. A. M. Bacon has told us that 
Japanese children, whether they go out to play or come in 
for a meal, always make their pretty little bows first of 
all to their mother. When the mother goes out, all her 
children and servants escort her to the garden gate, and 
welcome her upon her return. This is no picture of a dull 
domestic drudge dressed up in a pretty kimono. Far from 
it. The Japanese woman is much too refined, much too 
accomplished, to ever become so demoralising a person as 
a domestic drudge. Nearly always she can compose very 
excellent poetry. There is a Japanese game that consists 
in composing verse. Some of the greatest Japanese writers . 
were women, and on account of the curious personal 
element, their work reads as fresh to-day as it did when 
first written. As an example of this point, a passage from 
Sei Shonagon’s “ Makura Zoshi ” (“ Pillow Sketches ”) may 
be quoted : “ A preacher ought to be a good-looking man. 
It is then easier to keep your eyes fixed on his face, without 
which it is impossible to benefit by the discourse. Other¬ 
wise the eyes wander and you forget to listen. Ugly 
preachers have therefore a great responsibility.” This was 
written before the Norman Conquest! The Japanese 
woman frequently takes a delight in rearing silkworms. 
How much care she bestows upon these creatures, capable 
of creating, with the aid of the loom and other processes, 
costly and beautiful bales of silk ! Then, if she is 
married, she makes all her clothes and those of her 
husband and children. She makes and receives calls, and 
performs the tea ceremony, with all its intricate etiquette, 
with charming grace. She arranges the flowers in the 
i vase. What an (esthetic arrangement it is, too! No con¬ 
fused jumble of multitudinous flowers, no specimen vases 
mathematically set upon a table-centre and shamefully 
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Relying the ways of Nature—juat a spray of cherry blos- 
aaai, a sprig of maple leaves, a chrysanthemum, accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year; that is all I But how beau¬ 
tiful it is in its quiet simplicity 1 A white chrysanthemum 
and snow on the ground! No, no; that would be moo- 
atnpus. The good housewife always avoids similarity. 
.And in the old days men would sit placidly gazing at a 
vase of flowere, finding, as indeed we all might find, much 
Jood for spiritual contemplation. 

The Western woman proverbially dislikes admitting her 
age. But in Japan such an attitude is regarded as mere 
foolishness. The Japanese woman's beauty fades at the 
•early age of thirty-five. The colour goes from her cheek, 
and the once smooth face crumples a little into wrinkles. 
But they are honourable wrinkles, and nothing to be 
ashamed of. Every year her kimono becomes less splendid 
with colour and design; every year sees a modifying 
change in her coiffure, until we see an old lady going 
about like a large grey moth. And does this fading of 
youth distress her? Not at all. She looks forward to old 
age much as a mariner looks forward to sailing into a 
sheltered port after a rough and lengthy voyage. The 
•Japanese smile, about which L&fcadio Hearn has written 
■so beautifully, still lingers, more beautiful because it tells, 
in such an irresistible fashion, of the crowning glory of 
years spent with the trials and joys of life. We see in 
Japan no distressing spectacle of an old lady trying, by 
■artificial means, to preserve her youth and beauty. The 
old woman of Japan realises that it is in old age, rather 
than in youth, that the completion of love really comes. 
Nature and the Japanese woman resemble each other very 
much. Both drink life to the full, both blossom and sing 
for joy in the sunshine, both go down into the Land of the 
Yellow Spring in quiet, sombre robes, suggesting humility 
as well as a great peace. There is something significant 
in the fact that poor, aged Japanese women are often 
employed in picking out grass and moss from ancient 
walls. With tired, weary hands they strengthen a city’s 
walls, and some day the Lord Buddha will take away, with 
hands that never tire, all the undermining sorrows that 
found their way into the hard places of their lives. Then 
they will know the truth of the Japanese words: “Dost 
thou feel the soil of thy soul stirred with tender thoughts? 
Disturb it not with speech, but let it work alone in quiet¬ 
ness and secrecy.” 

What place does the Japanese woman hold in Buddhism? 
All the most lovable of the Buddhist deities are goddesses, 
with the exception of JizG, the god of children This in 
itself is an answer to the question. Curiously enough, 
Shinr&n propounded the alarming theory that it was impos¬ 
sible for women to attain Nirvana unless re-born as men! 
This reminds us of the still more fatuous remark of 
Mohammed on the same subject: “O assembly of women, 
give alms, although it be of your gold and silver orna¬ 
ments ; for verily ye are mostly of Hell on the Day of 
Tteaurrection.” The Lord Buddha certainly had no such 
absurdly narrow belief. In the Sutra of thfe “ Lotus of 
the Good Law ” we find mention of a woman who, in a 
single moment, became a Bodhissattva—that is, entered 
into the state of complete enlightenment—whereas even 
the Lord Buddha only attained Nirvana after much tribu¬ 
lation and much time spent in contemplation. The most 
beautiful and touching festival, the Festival of the Dead, 
or the Feast of Lanterns, was inaugurated by a woman, 
and it was a Japanese empress who forbade the destruc¬ 
tion of animals for food, probably due in some measure to 
.the influence of Buddhism. Shintoism, or the “Way of 
tbe Gods,” is Japan’s national religion. It might be more 
tersely described as the religion of loyalty in which such 
aggressive ideas as Nietzsche sets forth can find no nlace. 
Not super-man, but the one for the many, is the practice of 
the Japanese. Bushido, perhaps the most wonderful name 
in Japan, sums up the best in the Japanese people. 
"Bushido corresponds as nearly as possible to that splendid 
spirit of chivalry we find in the “ Morte d’Arthur ”— 
chivalry too broad and deep for any sentimentalism. In the 
Japanese woman, quite as much as in the Japanese man, 


we find that brave and loyal spirit of devotion to duty, 
devoid of all selfish aims. During the late Russo-Japanese 
wax wives were found to be as brave as their soldier 
husbands. When the final leave-taking came, more than 
one Japanese woman was heard to say, “ Don’t come back 
again! Die for the glory of the Mikado ! ” An aged 
mother once sat in her little home when news was brought 
to her of her son’s death in a great naval battle. Calmly, 
and in a clear, unfaltering voice, she 6aid to the bearer 
of the news, “ So it seems by your tidings that my son has 
been of some service this time! ” 

Just as Smiles’ “ Self-Help ” has been the means of guid¬ 
ing many young Englishmen into the paths of success, so 
in Japan has Karbara’s “ Onna Daig&ku ” (“The Greater 
Learning for Women ”) considerably influenoed the 
Japanese woman in all her ways. Although some of 
Karbara’s utterances, like those of our Jeremy Taylor, are 
somewhat austere, many of them are full of wisdom. “ The 
only qualities,” says he, “ that befit a woman are gentle 
obedience, chastity, mercy, and quietness.” And, again : 
“ Never set thyself up against thy husband with harsh 
features and a boisterous voice!” It must be conceded 
that among the better class married people of Japan there 
is a lack of comradeship in marriage. The higher we seem 
to go in the social scale the broader the difference becomes 
between husband and wife. Among the poorer classes, 
however, we find a more mutual understanding the one for 
the other. Lafcadio Hearn has given us a rendering from 
a poor Japanese woman’s diary, revealing a tenderness that 
is as sweet as it is sad. She married, rather late in life, 
a poor man whom she recognised as being rather strict. 
“ I resolved,” she wrote, “ to so conduct myself in all matters 
as never to cross his will.” She realised what her love for 
her husband meant, and her one desire was “ always to 
dwell with this person, dearer to me than any flower, until 
we enter the Shirahige-Tashiro (period of old age). That 
we may so remain together, I supplicate the Gods! ” Three 
children were born to them, but they all died soon after 
birth. She writes, with infinite tenderness: “ If I could 
only have known! Ah, this parting with the flower, for 
which I would so gladly have given my own life, has left 
my sleeves w-et with dew! ” This last phrase referred to 
her tears. With that Ditiful but oowerful Fatalism of the 
East this couple attributed the loss of their children to 
some sin of their own! Shortly after the birth of her 
third child, this quiet, loving mother passed away. At the 
end she realised the teaching of Saigo: “ Make not Man 
thy partner but Heaven, and making Heaven thy partner 
do thy best.” In full measure this Japanese woman, with 
her tender simplicity, her delight in going to the theatre 
with her husband, in watching the azaleas bloom, had 
learnt the sad yearning and the sweet jov of the “ ah-ness 
of things.” She who had scarce given springtime to her 
children passed at the last into the Land of the Yellow 
Spring. 

REVIEWS 

OUR SOUTH-WESTERN SHORES 

The South Devon and Dorset Coast. By Sidney Heath. 

Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 
u The South Devon and Dorset Coast ” is a useful guide to 
the pedestrian, and Mr. Heath’s book is singularly well- 
informed with regard to pl&ceB and objects of arch®o- 
logical interest, the castles, churches, and old houses, small 
and great, within easy reach of the coast between Ply¬ 
mouth and Poole, As an antiquary, he sounds a note of 
warning against the tendencies of “ this commercial age,” 
and tells us that some of the historic monuments of the 
two counties have been destroyed within recent years. At 
Plymouth, for example, nearly all the old houses have 
been swept away to make room for what are called “ im¬ 
provements.” In Catte Street was an old mansion, 
“ Palace Court,” originally the residence of a rich 
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merchant named Paynter, who entertained Katherine of 
Arragon on her arrival in England in 1501. This build¬ 
ing was pulled down only a few years ago to make room 
for a new Board School. As Mr. Heath truly says, “ To 
demolish an historic old building of this kind to provide 
a site for a Board School was not advancing education, but 
retarding it. It is surely time that the custody of all our 
old buildings was placed away from the influence of purely 
local interests and municipal politics.” 

A glance through the records of the ancient town of 
Lyme furnishes us with some interesting sidelights upon 
the punishments of the seventeenth century. Castigation 
was cheap. The charge of fourpence was apparently the 
standard rate of payment for whipping a boy. The whip¬ 
ping of a woman who was a stranger to the town cost 
little more, but the punishment of a townswoman was a 
more expensive matter, as is shown by the following 
record : — 

s. d. 


1625 For whipping William Wynter’s boy ... 0 4 

,, ,, Agnes Abbott twice. 2 4 

1644 Paid two soldiers to attend the whipping 

of a woman. 2 6 

Paid to whipping four women . 4 0 


Such methods are, of course, no longer in use in towns, 
but many of the customs of Dorset villages are still as 
unchanged as in the unchanging East. In some fishing 
villages here, at the beginning of the season, the fishers 
put out to sea with their boats loaded with flowers, which 
they scatter on the waves and ask that their boat may be 
blessed with good luck. Returning to the shore, cakes and 
ale are buried in the sand. The natives say they do this 
for good luck and because their fathers did likewise before 
them. 

There can be no better guide than Mr. Heath to the 
Devon and Dorset coast, which he knows so well, down to 
the smallest villages which the guide-books assure us 
possess no feature of interest. His defects consist of 
certain misapprehensions rather than mistakes with regard 
to the literary side of his subject. It is a misapprehension 
to say of the historian, James Anthony Froude, that “it 
is not generally known that he took Holy Orders,” and 
Thomas Love Peacock, the friend of Shelley, the author 
of “Crotchet Castle,” has many claims to be remembered 
besides the fact that he was father-in-law to George 
Meredith. 


Causeries du Lundi. (Vol. VI., April, 1851—June, 1851.) 
By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated, with an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by E. J. Trenchman, M.A., Ph.D. 
(George Routledge and Sons. Is. net.) 

The “ Causeries du Lundi ” form a very acceptable addi¬ 
tion to Messrs Routledge’s handy and attractive “ New 
Universal Library.” Sainte-Beuve is one of those authors 
who do not exert all their charm at once; as we begin to 
know him a little we get to wish to know him well, and 
from dipping into 8ainte-Beuve to reading the whole of his 
published work in criticism is an easy step. He is the 
prince, as his countrymen are the aristocracy, of literary 
critics. He had the advantage of beginning to write just 
at the moment when the Romantic Movement had stirred 
curiosity to its depths, and he became in some measure the 
official critic of Romanticism. He deluged the world with 
appreciations and biographies, demonstrating, by sheer 
mass of evidence, the fundamental doctrine of his school, 
that 

“ There are nine and sixty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right.” 

To his task he brought the treasures of an extraordinarily 
receptive and retentive mind, and a private theory, of 
which he made the frame for his critical web, that there 
are intellectual families, and that it is for the crilic to 
tr ^ e pedigrees. This theory is very strikingly exem- 
plified in two of the “ causeries ” of the present volume— 
in that on Saint-Evremond and Ninon, and in that on 


Madame de Lambert; essays on Montaigne and Madame 
Necker are here to help us to follow up his idea in the two 
cases mentioned. 

Certainly the most interesting “ causerie ” in this 
volume, which is the sixth of the series, is that on Mon¬ 
taigne. It is marked by a strange note of personal tender¬ 
ness. Sainte-Beuve appears to be drawn to this author by 
one of his own intellectual relationships. He records his 
dictum on critics—“ There are more books on books than 
on any other subject; we do nothing but gloss each other. 
Commentators swarm on all sides; of authors there is 
great dearth.” The cap fits, but the arch-critic refuses to 
put it on—at least, in public. Other essays of more than 
ordinary interest are the three on Mirabeau, two of which 
are concerned with his liaison with Madame de Mounier, 
and the other with the La Marck correspondence, and the 
essay on Saint-Evremond and Ninon. The translation is 
good, and well represents Sainte-Beuve’s rather terse style. 


Michael Kohlhaas. By Heinrich vow Kleibt. Adapted 
and Edited by F. W. Wilson, Ph.D. Siepmann’s 
Advanced German Series. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

“ Michael Kohlhaas ” is a worthy member of an excel¬ 
lent series. The linguistic methods that are associated 
with the name of Dr. Siepmann are very judiciously 
applied; literature receives honourable acknowledgment 
as an integral factor in the learning of a language. To 
those who are acquainted with some of the manifestations 
of modern methods this will be high praise. The divorce 
between literary and spoken language has been of late so 
strongly insisted on that we have been in some danger of 
losing a large part of our literary curriculum, with its 
obvious educational qualities, in favour of a mechanical 
system of tongue-drill. The story of “ Michael Kohlhaas” 
is interesting, and is told with great art and power. The 
notes are very well done; a very helpful device is the 
rendering of difficult passages, not by an English transla¬ 
tion, but by a simpler German paraphrase. Exercises and 
vocabularies are added to serve as material for oral teach¬ 
ing on modern lines. 


FICTION 

% 

Bags. By Arthur Applin. (F. Y. White and Co. 6s. net.) 

There have been many attempts to solve the problem 
which Lady Letty Lumley, the high-spirited daughter of 
the Duke of Mar ford, wished to solve. At the present day 
a solution is being eagerly sought for. The problem is 
one that has defied every age, and will continue to defy 
all ages that are to come. Perhaps the most practical 
effort which has been made, on the part of Man, to solve 
it (and we might say that we are speaking of the problem 
of poverty) was that made by Francis of Assisi. We are 
all acquainted with the result of the great Umbrian’s 
experiment. His enthusiasm, foredoomed to failure, 
lacked the insurance of wisdom. In like manner Lady 
Letty Lumley sought to be practical, and was moved to 
an extreme act by the influence of the Salvation Army. 
Her experiences as a fanatic form the material of Mr. 
Applin’s latest work, which proves very entertaining and 
distinctly instructive. By it the fact is driven home that 
sin is entirely a human affair, and really has nothing to 
do with poverty or riches. It is our human ideals which 
are responsible for the confusion. Thus, to hold that the 
poverty of the East End is an actual source of vice and 
wickedness is as good as maintaining that the wealth 
of the West End is an actual source of virtue and 
righteousness, which we all know to be absurd. Money, 
as a matter of fact, is a living necessity, and has, as far 
as we know, always been one, but it never has been and 
never will be a moral necessity. Why, then, does Man 
persist in making it a moral necessity? For instance, 
why in the name of Reason should Lady Letty Lumley 
choose poverty to wealth—exchange Grosvenor Square 
for Whitechapel—when there is no moral benefit to be 
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gained by such & choice? Whitechapel is not to be B&ved 
in that manner—neither iB it to be saved by a hundred 
Salvation Armies. There is only one way of redeeming 
the East End from its appalling state of misery and sin. 
This way is plainly stated by Lord Arthur Polestick, who, 
though termed a dull person by his own class, neverthe¬ 
less possesses a fair amount of wisdom. 

‘•Whitechapel,” says he, “ must work out its own 
salvation.” 

Character, and not money, is what is needed for 
our moral uplifting. Are we not, therefore, on the wrong 
road? Mr. Applin evidently thinks so, and for good 
reasons. We are making much ado about the poverty of 
Whitechapel and the wealth of GroBvenor Square as though 
the transference of riches from the one to the other would 
create a moral atmosphere. The greatest of all facts is 
lost sight of—namely, that with such a transference human 
nature remains the same. Starvation, indeed, might be 
thus arrested, but only for a while—that is to say, until 
such a time when the transferred wealth became exhausted. 
Besides, the West End itself is proof that money is not 
allied with a moral necessity. This being so, we can well 
understand why Lady Letty Lumley, in the same way as 
Francis of Assisi, failed in producing any common form 
of morality. It would, of course, be wrong to assume that 
extraordinary struggles with poverty produce no moral 
characteristics. Both the merchant’s son and the duke’s 
daughter belie such an assumption. What is contended 
in this novel is the fact of the barren immorality of the 
ordinary struggle with poverty—a barrenness which must 
ever remain until such a time as Man’s brute nature 
becomes absolutely or divinely subjugated by his spirit 
nature. 

We have really powerful instances of the common and 
uncommon forces at work in our midst in the personalities 
of the Terror of Whitechapel and the Duke of Marford’s 
heroic daughter. The author’s keen Bense of justice in 
dealing with high and low is to be seen in the character 
sketches of Lord Arthur Polestick and Florrie Gray. 
Both the East End and the West End can lay claim to 
products of human worth. 


The Romantic Road. By Guy Rawlencb. (Fisher Unwin. 

6s.) 

This is a galloping story from start to finish. A frontis¬ 
piece of the heroine, “Wild Will,” a noted highwayman (or 
Julia Vane, to give her her proper name), presents a very 
attractive picture of the lady, wearing a hat with feathers 
quite as large aB the modern mode. The time of the story 
i3 Farmer George’s reign, and Sir Michael Stanton, Bart., 
a West Country worthy, after being jilted by a fashion¬ 
able beauty in town and fighting a duel with her new 
lover in consequence, determines to return to his ancestral 
home in quiet Devon. But he meets his fate on the way 
thither; and, after much hard riding and perils of all 
sorts, in which the heroine, in the guise first of “Wild 
Will,” and afterwards in her own proper character, shares, 
the story ends in Sir Michael changing, happily for him, 
from a disappointed trifler about the town of that period, 
with its card-playing and hard drinking, into a man of 
action. There is a wicked, roystering gambler and hard- 
drinking squire, and a miserly father, to fill the story, 
but all combine to make up a very cheery chronicle of 
the doings of the time, and will give the reader needing a 
breezy country tale with plenty of adventure the relaxation 
which such books ought to give, and which this one cer¬ 
tainly does. The story ends by Sir Michael saying, “ * And 
so the adventures are over—the wild life done with. No 
more wild rides, no more fears and tremors, no more 
escapades on the road/ She sighed.- ‘Julia, you regret 
it?* ‘Maybe I should—but for you/ was her answer.” 
The writer is evidently familiar with Wiltshire and its 
downs, and - his descriptions of the country. and its 
hoBtelries add much to the interest of the story. 


The “ Reverend” Rachel Euphemia . By J, Henry,. 

(Simpkin and Co. 2s. net) 

This little work is evidently meant for a travesty.* 
Euphemia Chit is a “ lady-worker ” in the rural district 
of Wansforth, and, as such, she possesses the peculiar 
ideas of the crank reformer. One is made to appreciate 
such traits of character by the author’s portraiture. Her 
age was thirty-five, and she was tall, with typical clerical- 
cut features. Her dress was a tight-fitting costume of 
black material, with white linen collar and cuffs and a 
black straw hat, whilst her hair was cut quite short. 
Hence the reason of the prefix Reverend. We are further 
told that “ she had taken one year’s course at a ladies’ 
settlement, as one takes the waters of Marienbad, which 
completely inured her against true parochial work for 
women—to visit the fatherless and widows, to feed the 
hungry, to visit the sick and those in trouble, to offer such 
spiritual consolation as a Christian lady can give.” Apart 
from the one-sidedness of her ideals, Miss Chit is by no 
means an unlovable creature. Her desire to do good is 
genuine enough, for when brought face to face with the 
narrowness of her formulas, she displays an uncommon 
sense of righteousness by her gentle attitude of submis¬ 
sion. Her peculiarities, in fact, are merely theoretical. 
There are, no doubt, many Miss Chits in the world, yet, 
although the writer is to be complimented on the choice 
of his subject, he needs a word of caution with respect to 
its treatment, which in many instances can only be termed 
commonplace. 


The Dragon Painter. By Sidney McCall. Illustrated by 
Gertruds McDaniel. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Kano Indara, a Japanese artist, living for his art alone 
and looking for a successor, is the father of an only 
daughter brought up under the care of Mata, an old 
family servant with all the devotion and privileges of free 
speech which only old servants possess. Kano discovers 
Tatsu, who is best described as a madman, but an artist 
according to Japanese ideas, and marries him to his 
daughter, who, luckily enough for her, finds the man of her 
dreams. The young artist, however, loses his art in his 
new-found love for his wife, and what happens between the 
art and love struggles, aided by a pious (priest-arranged) 
fraud, in a sort of triangular duel, must be learnt by reading 
the book itself. The pictures of Japanese life are strikingly 
drawn, and although there are few characters in the book, 
they each have a strong individuality which, to lovers of 
Japanese stories, will prove very attractive. The work, 
written by, presumably, an Englishman or Scotsman, 
shows a thorough acquaintance with the people, their reli¬ 
gion and ways, and coming at a time when it will be easy 
for many unacquainted with Japan in reality to make a 
partial acquaintance with its art in the present Exhibition, 
the story will probably find many readers. There are a 
few phrases in the volume worthy of especial notice. Tear- 
money is a very expressive term for the proceeds of a 
forced sale of family treasures, and Kano, in speaking of 
his wife, who died quite young, describes her very poetic¬ 
ally . “A Flower having blossomed in the night—the Halls 
of the Gods are fragrant.” The illustrations are quite in 
keeping with the story. 


The Wheel* of Time. By Florence L. Barclay. (Putnam’s 
Sons. Is. net.) 

There is a grace of style about Miss Barclay’s writing 
which is singularly attractive. What she has to say is 
important, inasmuch as her characters, even though 
possessed of a certain charm, are not exempt from certain 
weaknesses. In this little book we are introduced to the 
wife of a brilliant young doctor, who, although a model 
partner, is unconsciously selfish. This failing is noticed 
by one who has acted as god-mother to one of the chil¬ 
dren. An opportunity occurs for making the fact of such 
weakness patent to the young wife. She is brought to see 
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her danger, bat with tantalising fickleness she lets the 
wheels of time move forward without taking advantage of 
the opportunity given her. The result is, she receives 
such a terrible lesson as well nigh to cause the loss of 
reason. The wheels of time, so thoughtlessly scorned, 
were not to be put back. But, if Judgment played 
harshly with her soul, Fate, with a divine mercy, even¬ 
tually brought joy to dispel the awful sorrow. 


THE THEATRE 

With great interest we have been watching the revivals 
of some of Robertson’s plays at the Coronet Theatre. 
They have been very much appreciated, and very fairly 
well played by a company more enthusiastic than brilliant, 
which has been apparently coached by someone who knew 
how these plays were performed originally. Very rightly 
the well-known parts have been played in the well-known 
manner, so that the peculiar early-Victorian atmosphere 
has been retained to a great extent. To have introduced 
into them new readings would have been to have per¬ 
formed an act of vandalism such as was threatened at 
Oxford, where recently the whole University shuddered 
because it was rumoured that the crumbling walls of St. 
John’s College were to be plastered. 

To our mind much good is done both to actors and to 
playgoers by the revival from time to time of Robertson’s 
plays. We know very well that the 44 New ” playwright 
and the 44 New ” critic love to spend themselves in well- 
thought-out impromptus made up of sarcasm and scorn 
at the mere mention of these pieces, which made a fine 
fortune for Sir Squire Bancroft, and gave playgoers of 
his time almost their first knowledge of good, honest, 
domestic drama. Compared with the modern work of 
Pinero, Carton, Haddon Chambers, Bernard Shaw, and 
the late Robert Marshall, they are what Frith’s 44 Derby 
Day ” is to the work of Burne-Jones and Sargent. In 
construction, in dialogue and in their general suggestion 
of artlessness they are, of course, typically early- 
Victorian, but they are early-Victorian in the best sense 
of that much-used term of opprobrium. Their sentiment, 
as well as their humour, is laid on very thick. The 
dialogue is flowery, stilted, hyperbolic. Be 4 hat as it 
may, they all contain that inimitable touch of humanity 
and sincerity which will keep them evergreen so long as 
they are played according to tradition. 

We cannot help believing that our dramatists would do 
well if they were to leave their superiority at home and 
undergo a course of Robertson revivals ; they underwent 
a course of Ibsen some years ago, and have never 
recovered wholesomeness. They would find to their 
infinite surprise that the playgoer of to-day is no different 
from the playgoer of the day before yesterday. They 
would be obliged to come to the conclusion, however 
reluctantly, that tired people go to the theatre for mental 
relaxation rather than as medical students to the dissect¬ 
ing theatre of the hospital. Such a course might, and 
probably would, be the means of introducing into the 
modern theatre a healthier, simpler, and more sincere note 
than there is to be found in it at present. Sex problems 
and thief plays would disappear, at any rate for a time, 
to the infinite relief both of the man in the street and the 
clubman. 

We have always held, and we shall continue to hold, 
to the belief that the theatre is nothin^ but a place of 
entertainment. It is not and ought not to be a school for 
teaching anything else than that virtue is always rewarded 
and villainy severely punished. There is no reason what¬ 
ever, for all that, why the entertainment provided by the 
theatre should not contain much that is human, simple, 
and sincere, and so become of value in a perfectly unob¬ 
trusive manner. The reason, we take it, why Mr. Robert 
Arthur, of the Coronet Theatre, has given tne Robertson 
revivals is not because he desired to provide our drama¬ 
tis s with an object-lesson, but simply because he knows 
rom experience that playgoers will always welcome plays 


of sentiment and humour, and he was not able to get them 
from modern writers. We are very glad to think that Mr. 
Robert Arthur has been rewarded for his temerity and 
knowledge. We are equally sorry to know that he was 
unable to place his hand upon even a few modern plays 
which contain the ingredients of what we may call the 
Robertsonian dish. 

So little does the average manager know the puttie 
taste that writers for the stage regard it as a waste of 
time to send them work which does not contain a thief, a 
problem, or an incident which is not what is called strong. 
They know that if they write a merely charming play 
they will receive it back again with a badly worded letter, 
in which the word 44 thin ” is frequently used. It will be 
dubbed 44 too charming, too simple, too unexciting to 
attract/’ and so, in the face of the success of the Robert¬ 
son revivals at an outlying theatre, interpreted by a com¬ 
pany of mediocre talent, we are still to he given plays 
written round thieves, Apaches, and sexual problems. It 
is all very wonderful and very extraordinary. 

We venture to say that if Mr. J. E. Vedrenne, or some 
such man who has bought his experience and who does not 
wish to run a theatre in order to advertise himself, were 
to commission six or seven of our leading dramatists to 
write plays of the Robertson Bchool, he would have a 
series of great successes. He would have to disabuse his 
mind of the conventional belief that playgoers cannot be 
induced to enter a theatre unless the programme is headed 
with the name of some actor or actress who has been 
44 boomed n as the perpetrator of something other than 
acting, and who would for this reason be paid a perfectly 
preposterous salary, which would help to jeopardise the 
run of the play. He would have to be taught that because 
an actor or an actress is in receipt of two hundred a week 
for appearing twice a day at a music hall, he or she will 
do nothing to bring the music-hall public to his theatre, 
or play the part entrusted to her as w’ell as an actress of 
equal experience who has never appeared in a music hall 
or drawn two hundred a week. He would have, in a 
word, to awaken to the fact that a theatre cannot be run 
successfully unless the expenses are lower than the 
receipts, and that the British public much prefers a play 
to be well acted by people whose names are wholly 
unknown to them than to be badly acted by a company of 
so-called stars who are paragraphed as being in receipt of 
salaries far in excess of those earned by viceroys, lord 
chief justices, commanders-in-chief, and great surgeons. 

A glance at a paragraph in which are given details of 
Mr. Vedrenne’s forthcoming production makes us at once 
withdraw his name in connection with our optimistic pre¬ 
diction, because from this paragraph we see that Mr. 
Vedrenne is imitating the bad methods of his fellow- 
managers, and is at the outset of his enterprise weighing 
it down with a list of salaries which will make it very 
difficult for him to produce a reasonable profit. At the 
Court Theatre, when Mr. Vedrenne was in partnership 
with Mr. Granville Barker, his policy was to cast plays 
with the best available talent for the least possible 
expense, and to rely wholly upon the play. The Court 
Theatre, under the management of Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker, did epoch-making work, and their period in 
management is still written about with enthusiasm and 
gratitude. It is a curious sign of managerial weakness 
that Mr. Vedrenne, when entering management alone, 
should depart so entirely from his old policy and fall into 
line with what we may call the Frohman school. We hope 
very much that Mr. Vedrenne will have a great success 
with Mr. Locke’s new play. If he does it will not be 
owing to any or all of the names upon his programme, 
except that of Mr. W. J. Locke. So that, again reverting 
to our optimistic prediction, we must look to some entirely 
new man with more common sense Chan capital, with more 
courage than imitative faculties, to commission our well- 
known playwrights to write Robertsonian plays! We are 
not now able to look to Mr. Herbert Trench to do this 
for us, because even he, in the face of all His unconven¬ 
tional statements, has fallen a victim to the star system. 
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and is relying upon, the much-advertised name of & very 
beginner, for the privilege of obtaining which he is paying 
a quite preposterous sum of money weekly to attract the 
public to see a very commonplace piece of work. The 
theatrical Columbus to whom we must look must never 
have heard of America, must know nothing whatever of 
theatrical management, must employ no professional 
readers of plays, or ever have entered a theatrical club. 
He must be a young man who has been educated at a 
public school and a university, a cricketer, a man who 
has attended racecourses, travelled, and have a wide 
circle of friends who go to the theatre and pay for their 
seats, and who do not know, or care to know, one actor 
from another. He must also be a playgoer, so that his 
motto may be “ For playgoers by a playgoer,” and not 
“ For playgoers by a manager or an actor-manager.” He 
will then certainly know what the public wants, because 
he will know what he wants himself, and he will also 
certainly make a reputation and a fortune. He will have 
no actor or actress on his list who receives a salary of 
more than thirty pounds a week, and for this reason his 
company will be made up of the best members of the 
younger school. He will have no single representative of 
the school of the highly paid people, of whom playgoers 
have become so tired. 


MUSIC OF THE YEAR 

Thx musical year which began last October has now come 
to an end. One of its distinguishing features has been 
the high level of excellence which has been reached in 
every branch of musical art. At certain periods of the 
year there has been a temptation to pause and ask whether 
there be not too much catering for the musical appetite 
of the metropolis; but it would be well-nigh impossible 
to know where to start in reducing the number of concerts 
and other musical performances, for each one of them 
has borne the stamp either of promise or of accom¬ 
plishment. In truth, there are far fewer concerts no war 
days of the type that used to be so common some years 
ago, when a crowd of mediocre vocalists or violinists was 
thrust on to a concert platform by some unprincipled 
agent, to the advantage of nobody but the agent, who 
used to pocket a nice sum in fees. The unprincipled agent 
has, in fact, with one notorious exception, disappeared 
from our midst; and anything which conduces to maintain 
this state of affairs deserves all encouragement. 

So many old favourites and so many newcomers have 
appeared on the concert platform during the past year 
that only a few of the most important performances can 
be mentioned within the limits of this article. Starting 
with orchestral oonoerts, it may be said that London has 
well maintained her reputation as the home of the finest 
orchestra in the world. The London Symphony Orchestra 
has, in fact, exoelled itself this year, and when Dr. 
Richter has been in command its performances have been 
quite stupendous. Indeed, at the fourth Symphony con¬ 
cert Dr. Richter drew from them a rendering of the 
Meistersinger Overture which many people declared to 
have been the finest ever heard. The New Symphony 
Orchestra—a body collected and trained by Mr. Landon 
Ronald—has done very well and has steadily increased 
its reputation, while the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Mr. Wood’s able, if sometimes ponderous, guidance, and 
Mr. Beecham’s responsive body of players have broken new 
ground in several directions. 

Turning from ensemble to solo playing, a striking 
feature is the large number of fine pianists who have 
been heard in London during the last nine months. 
Though the king of them all, Paderewski, has not appeared 
here this year, several others in the front rank have visited 
London. Pachmann, the inimitable player of Chopin, 
flitted into our midst to prove that if one shuts one’s eyes 
one can listen to him with greater enjoyment than almost 
any living pianist. Leopold Oodowsky, in many ways the 
finest living pianist; Basil Sapellnikoff, Rosenthal, Bach- ! 


haus, who is certainly not at his best in Chopin ; Emil 
Sauer, brilliant but shallow; and Raoul Pugno, vigorous, 
but always perfectly refined—these are some of the old 
favourites who have been heard. Mark Hambourg, as 
usual, revealed all hi* old virtues and all his old vices. 
Thus on one occasion, having first murdered a Beethoven 
sonata and almost ruined the Brahms-Handel variations, 
he gave a couple of exquisite renderings of two Chopin 
pieces. If only there was less Hambourg and more of the 
different composers in his interpretations it would -be a 
pleasure to listen to him ; for he has well-nigh complete 
control over the keyboard. Three new pianists have also 
been heard this year—Ernest Schelling, brilliant and sin¬ 
cere, who has proved himself in equal sympathy with Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Ravel, Debussy, and Chopin; 
Louis Edger, who showed himself to oe a really fine 
player of Bach and Beethoven; and, above all, Mr. 
Richard Buhlig, who played Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
and Cesar Franck in a perfectly masterful way, sincerely, 
and without affectation—though his Debussy playing is 
rather lacking in delicacy. 

Of living violinists, the two greatest, Ysaye and Kreisler, 
have been heard in London. Ysaye played the Brahms 
Violin Concerto for the first time here, and gave a really 
authoritative rendering, full of the warmth and vitality 
that distinguish his playing from that of almost all other 
violinists. Kreisler, as usual, was perfectly delightful, 
playing in that rather dreamy way that is so characteristic 
of him. Mischa Elman is such a consummate player that 
it is a pity that he should waste his own and his audience’s 
time over such clap-trap as the Gounod-Wieniawski 
“Faust” fantasia, or Wilhelmj’s vile mutilation of 
Schubert’s “ Ave Maria.” We are perfectly content to 
take his technique for granted; why not, then, put aside 
these mere fireworks? Eddy Brown, in spite of his youth 
and his offensively long hair, proved himself quite well 
equipped, both technically and emotionally; and M. 
Zacharewitsch showed that to a sound technique he adds 
insight and refinement. 

So many vocalists have appeared that it is impos¬ 
sible to mention more than a very few. Miss 
Elena Gerhardt’s vocal recitals have been wholly 
delightful, while those two refined and sympathetic singers, 
Messrs. Gervase Elwes and Campbell Mclnnes, have done 
excellent work in the right spirit. Madame Clara Butt, 
vox et praeterca nihil , again proved that in the singing of 
maudlin or quasi-religious songs she is unbeatable; and 
Madame Melba showed gTeat unwisdom in appearing upon 
the concert platform, where she is wholly out of place. 

In the realm of chamber music much first-class work 
has been done. The Classical Concert Society, the French 
Concert Society, and several quartet-parties have been 
very busy. Among the latter special mention should be 
made of the New Quartet, a body of players led by Mr. 
Albert Sammons, who, in the course of two concerts, have 
jumped into the very front rank. Their playing of the 
Debussy quartet in G is one of the pleasantest memories 
of the year. Messrs. Ysaye and Pugno, Tovey and Casals, 
and Borwick and Henschel have also given great pleasure 
in different ways. A feature of the year has been the atten¬ 
tion given to modern composers, English, French, and 
German; and there are signs that the public at large are 
waking up to the fact that English music is not in such 
a hopeless condition after all. Although Madame 
Lehmann’s concert revealed little moTe than that she can 
easily hold her own as a composer of pseudo-melodious 
inanities, other composers have given concerts full of 
promise. A disquieting sign is, however, that the faded 
tinsel of Lisxt seems just as popular as ever. He may 
have written half-a-dozen passable things, but his vile fan¬ 
tasia on the “Ruins of Athens,” which has been heard 
twice this year, is certainly not one of them. 

The Bach Choir, under Dr. Allen’s inspiring guidance, 
have given two excellent concerts, at one of which there 
was an almost perfect rendering of the B minor Mass, the 
chorus preserving a wonderful purity of tone till the end. 
Finally, mention must be made of Miss Marie Brema's 
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revival of Gluck’s “Orpheus” at the Savoy. With Miss 
Brema’s skill and enthusiasm infecting all the company it 
was small wonder that a perfect performance was given, 
a performance full of conviction and beauty. It was a 
series of versatile triumphs for Miss Brema, Miss Viola 
Tree, and all concerned in the production. Altogether 
there has been plenty of first-class fare provided 
for the musical public, and there has always been 
plenty of variety in the fare. But several concerts have 
been far too long. No concert ought, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, to last for more than two hours 
at the most. 


shoulder-straps, termed “ lucks,” not from any super¬ 
natural power of safeguarding their wearers from ill- 
fortune, but after their inventor, General Luck, Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, who found them an excellent prac¬ 
tical preventive against sword-cuts! But these things are 
all of general and somewhat vague interest. In spite, 
however, of the gross materialism of modern times, there 
are in England many historical possessions which are 
deemed to confer luck, good or bad as the case may be, 
upon their owners, and a belief in the efficacy of which is 
just as much part of their religion as a belief in one 
Supreme Power. Of these the most famous is undoubtedly 
“ The Luck of Eden Hall.” 


LUCK AND AMULETS 

I.—SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 

From the mganga of West Africa, arrayed in all the 
horrid panoply of his dreadful calling, to the leather-clad 
chauffeur of a six-cylinder motor-car seems to the unob¬ 
servant a very far cry. To find any similarity between 
them, except in their occasional reckless, disregard of 
human life, would tax to the utmost the ingenuity of the 
wiliest of false logicians. The doctrines of universal 
brotherhood, of humanitarianism, of socialism, and even 
of Christianity might all be advanced as reasons for the 
equal treatment of the respective acolytes of such widely 
different deities as a heathen idol and the civilised god 
“Speed.” But even the most advanced student of these 
various schools of thought could hardly find any basic 
similarity between the two. If, however, one examines 
their distinctive actions, one cannot fail to notice that the 
dominating spirit in both is the one quality which has 
permeated every stage of civilisation and every phase of 
religious enlightenment from the Garden of Eden to the 
present day. For what fundamental difference can there 
in reality be between the medicine man who creates a 
fetish against disease from an old glass bottle and the 
mechanician who insures against disaster by affixing a 
“ Teddy bear” to the bonnet of his palpitating road-hog 1 
The efficacy of either is no doubt open to the gravest 
possible suspicion, but superstition is so integral a part 
of human nature that the only result of an accident in 
either case is that the wearer discards his useless deity in 
favour of one that he finds thoroughly satisfactory—until 
the next mishap. The secret of the belief in amulets or 
charms really lies on the reverse side of the medal, in the 
fear of nearly all uneducated or semi-educated persons of 
paxrKavia or the Evil Eye. It is to guard themselves 
against evil influences that people normally wear charms, 
for simple folk agree with modern Christian Scientists that 
physical mishap is but the natural consequence of a mind 
diseased. 

The prevalence of this superstition may be traced in the 
history of every nation that has left a history behind it. 
Among the Hebrews, although the use of amulets was 
expressly and categorically forbidden by the Mosaic Law, 
we find the use of phylacteries not only sanctioned, but 
encouraged by the priestly tribe of Levi. The pentagram 
of the Pythagoreans, the magic Bign that is supposed to 
stop the progress of the Devil, has been handed down 
through generations as one of the signs of the great body 
of Freemasons. One of the favourite Egyptian amulets— 
a fish—became by adoption a charm among early Chris¬ 
tians for the reason that spelt the initial letters of 

ITurovs Xpurros ®«ov vlos (rinrrjp. Coming to more 
modern times, the sale of pieces of the True Cross, of 
ha-ndkerchiefs of Saint Veronica, and of other similar 
saintly relics formed no small part of the income of many 
mendicant friars, while in the more irreligious nineteenth 
century, bog-oak pigs, billikens, and black cats all do 
their best to keep their lucky owners from harm. 

Curiously enough, what is perhaps the best known 
“luck” in England has nothing to do with magical efficacy, 
hut is the outcome of practical efficiency. On service in 
India, the British cavalry habitually wear steel-chain 


DRESSING UP . 

• • 

“ Dowdyi8M,” it has been said, is but an expression of 
imperfect vitality, while the highest fashion is intensely 
“ pimpant ” and alive, with its blood tingling, as n were, in 
all its extremities. It is perhaps to be deduced from this 
that all outer extravagances of dress correspond to certain 
vitalities, abnormalities, or peculiarities in the dresser. 
Martial even seems to think that one.ought to cut ones 
coat according to one’s conscience, as he puts it on record 
that he dislikes those who wear sober-tinted clothes and 
“ pale-green morals.” For everyday conventional dress the 
limits within which the artist works have insensibly nar¬ 
rowed since 1830, and the black coat, deemed so significant 
a sign of the times by de Musset, has everywhere replaced 
the gayer clothing, the strong blues and clarets and 
yellows of a less material era \ so that men are now what 
Pepys once talked of being, “ a Quaker or some such 
melancholy thing.” The consequence is that to-day any 
eccentricity of costume is cruelly marked. That the con¬ 
nection between the external and inner man is not 
imaginary is shown by the almost universal wish for outer 
suitability. Pepys, who loved to talk, could not relish 
or shine in a conversation when he thought himself un¬ 
suitably dressed. The Chinese have a saying that it is 
a personal calamity to have inappropriate clothing, and 
only the man of very superior understanding is not 
“ ashamed in a robe quilted with hemp.” Perhaps Dean 
Stanley’s splendid indifference to the loss of the most 
essential collar-stud when he was dining out may be 
accounted for by his superiority. ^ 

It is useless for the Stoic to pronounce that raiment is 
but tags of hair, purple but the blood of a shell-fish; there 
remains a curious congruity between the dress and the 
dresser, as between the style and the man. Just as the 
fop Brummell was marked by the severest simplicity in 
dress, the un-ideal perfection of conventional man, the 
Romanticism in Richard Wagner feels its way to velvet 
and unusual headgear; and, in the days when tempera¬ 
ment was more happily expressed in the accessories of life, 
Lord Lytton dressed to write, and wrote to the accom¬ 
paniment of twelve candles burning and two powdered 
footmen in attendance. Balzac’s ample writing-robe of 
white cashmere or white flannel, drawn in round the waist 
by a girdle, perhaps symbolised for him the cloistral life 
to which his pen (at times) condemned him; a Bene¬ 
dictine of fiction, he assumed the Benedictine garb. 
Lord Macaulay, that magnificent brodeur of history, used, 
says his biographer, though without other personal fop¬ 
peries, to regard his embroidered waistcoats with com¬ 
placency. As Hamlet wore a suit of sable, so did Lord 
Petersham affect brown, his carriages and horses being 
of that colour, while his servants wore long brown coats; 
his devotion to this colour being caused by his having 
been desperately in love with a very beautiful widow, bear¬ 
ing the name of Brown. It is difficult to see why the 
once-celebrated Colonel Mellish, a recklessly extravagant 
sporting character, wore a dress that was somewhat 
peculiar for its lightness of hue (being on the side of the 
angels)—white hat, white trousers, and white silk stock¬ 
ings—there being nothing black about him but his hair 
and his moustaches, “which to him were an ornament.” 
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Nothing in Colonel Mellish’s life seems to warrant his 
being on the side of the angels, and one is equally puzzled 
to discover why Baau Nash wore a white hat when he 
was called King of Bath. It was a singularity in those 
days. He said he wore it that it might not be stolen, 
but that is manifestly not his real reason. 

Burns, like most Scotsmen, liked to make a conspicuous 
figure. When a married man, the father of a family, a 
poor and unsuccessful farmer, and an officer of the excise, 
W6 find him out fishing in a mummer’s costume, with 
fox-skin cap, belted greatcoat, and a great Highland 
broadsword girded about him. A broadsword is not very 
useful to Piscator, though it might be employed to cut 
off the heads of little fishes; but the fact was he loved 
dressing up for its own sake as sincerely as Goldsmith, 
who gave as one of the sufficient reasons why he did not 
like to enter the Church that he was so fond of coloured 
clothes. 

This is the spirit that led, and that leads in a lesser 
degree still, to the extravagant and symbolical dress of 
the Latin Quarter students and the proverbial velveteen of 
the English landscape painter. Where no other eccen¬ 
tricity in clothes is indulged in in that delectable quarter 
of Pans, the hair ia unusually treated and trained, prob¬ 
ably because it requires less initial outlay than a specially 
designed suit, and the effect is reminiscent of the 
felt hats, the flowing hair, and unshorn faces, the 
vagaries in velvet and rainbow costumes of the sacred 
band of Romanticism. But what a falling off from the days 
when Gautier wore at a famous first night a pair of light 
green trousers with black velvet stripes, a coat with 
immense velvet facings, and an overcoat lined with grey 
satin. But all these were eclipsed by one item—the most 
phosphoric, phantasmagoric and meteoric (the adjectives 
are Gautier’s own)—one waistcoat cut from a sheet of fiery 
scarlet satin in the form of a pourpoint. What does all 
this mean but the famous author’s use and abuse of local 
colour 1 . A red waistcoat with rich gold lace appeared 
meteor-like at another first night, when Doctor Johnson 
watched his dull play “ Irene,” and he was wont to say 
he could not treat people with the same ease as 
when in his usual plain clothes. The singularity, how¬ 
ever, of the two red waistcoats seems to establish a con¬ 
nection between that coloured garment and the joys and 
terrors of a first night, and thus incidentally, as we have 
said before, between the exterior and interior man. 


DOG-DAYS 

The early Egyptians typified the constellation in which the 
brilliant Sirius burns as a watch-dog, because it warned 
them by its rising of the imminent overflow of the Nile; 
but other nations, while retaining the name of the star and 
its emblem, lost sight of the original significance, and 
assigned the summer’s climax of heat, during the period 
from July 3 to August 11, to the supposition that Sirius 
then rose and set with the sun. His forces, united to those 
of our own source of warmth and light, were in the popular 
opinion irresistible ) the Romans considered them harmful, 
for they looked upon the dog-days as unfortunate and 
prejudicial to life, coming at the most unhealthy time of 
the year. Ancient authors say that “ the day this star 
first rises in the morning the sea boils, wine turns sour, 
dogs begin to grow mad, the bile increases and irritates, 
and all animals grow languid; also the diseases it usually 
occasions in men are burning fevers, hysterics, and 
phrensies.” 

We have outgrown any fear of that formidable list of ills, 
happily, and the scientists told us long ago that the 
increasing temperature sometimes felt when the sun’s alti¬ 
tude is actually declining is merely due to the accumulated 
heat of spring and summer—just as, conversely, the 
coldest weather comes in January and February, when the 


sun is climbing higher day by day. The once prevalent 
idea that dogs go mad at this season has also been 
severely shaken. A hundred years ago an edict was issued 
in Cambridge to the effect that all persons keeping dogs 
must either muzzle them or tie them up, and “ many a dog 
was tied up by the neck as a sacrifice,” writes a chronicler 
of the time. In a “ History of the Year,” published in 
1825, occurs an article Btrongly protesting against the 
practice of keeping dogs in towns, and recommending that 
every dog should be killed. “Against this,” says the 
writer, “ a cry will go forth from all dog-owners; they 
will condemn the measure as proceeding from a barbarian; 
but they are the barbarians who keep animals subject to 
a disease fatal to human life. Such persons, so far from 
being entitled to a voice against its execution, merit 
abhorrence and contempt for daring to propose that every 
man, woman, and child among their friends and neighbours 
should run the risk of a cruel death for the gratification of 
selfishness. No means of preventing hydrophobia exists 
but the destruction of dogs.” 

This sounds rather sweeping, and in the light of our 
later knowledge absurd. But how was that later know¬ 
ledge gained? The question cannot be answered without 
bringing in the name of Louis Pasteur—a name to be 
remembered with reverence and honour. Not so very long 
ago, as the above quotation suggests, the bile of a furious 
dog brought with it an awful horror—the spectre of hvdro 
phobia. The disease was more frequent on the Continent 
than in England, where our frontier of ocean saved us in 
this matter, as in others, considerable trouble; but it was 
known here, and dreaded. Then Pasteur, indefatigable 
worker, lover of human kind—and especially of children— 
after decades of splendid labour and research in other 
fields, began to investigate the cause of this fearful infec¬ 
tion which a mad dog could pass on to man. 

For five years—from 1880 to 1885—he experimented, 
piled record on record and proof on proof; but his first 
case arrived before he was quite ready to assert definitely 
that his inoculations would prevent the disease if used in 
time. Into his laboratory, one summer day in 1885, came 
a mother with her little boy, who had been bitten repeat¬ 
edly by an enraged dog. The poor little fellow had either 
to be left to his fate, or the treatment which so far had only 
been tried on animals must be tried on him. It was a 
decision to give pause to the cleverest physician ; if failure 
resulted, what taunts, what ridicule! But Pasteur con 
suited with his assistant doctors, and, backed up by their 
advice, inoculated the boy. With intense anxiety, day 
after day, he watched and waited, wearing himself out with 
the strain; and it might be said that the medical world 
waited with him, some ready to praise, some to blame. 
The boy, with his fourteen wounds, recovered completely, 
and from that day Pasteur was recognised as one of the 
leading physicians of history. He had long been known to 
the great English savants; Lord Lister, at the reception 
in the theatre of the Sorbonne on the occasion of Pasteur’s 
seventieth birthday, said: “ You have raised the veil 
which for centuries had covered infectious diseases.” 
Professor Tyndall, years before, wrote: “ For the first time 
in the history of science we have the right to cherish the 
sure and certain hope that, as regards epidemic diseases, 
medicine will soon be delivered from quackery and placed 
on a real scientific basis ; to you will be due the largest 
share of gratitude.” And Huxley once said that 
“Pasteur’s discoveries alone would suffice to cover the war 
indemnity of £200,000,000 paid by France to Germany in 
1871.” 

80 were the hot Southern summers robbed of their 
greatest terror, and so, by patient, plodding research, the 
gentle phvsician of France became great and beloved; 
and it will not be amiss, while we gather holiday pro¬ 
grammes and steamer-lists about us during the “dog-days,” 
to pay a tribute of honour to the name of Louis Pasteur. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LITERARY TASTE OF OXFORD. 

To the Editor of Tub Acadbmy. 

Sib, — I wondered when writing the article entitled “ The 
Literary Taste of Oxford” whether I hid made it sufficiently 

r unted to pierce the pachydermatousness of the undergraduate. 

find, to my delight, that I hare succeeded ; to such an extent, 
moreover, that Messrs. New and Oriel—both undoubtedly men 
of brain and energy, pillars of their respective Colleges—decline 
to believe that I also am a son of Alma Mater. I should like 
modestly to point out, in order to dispel these clouds of disbelief, 
that besides being with my College boat at Henley, I also repre¬ 
sented my University against Cambridge, and have had the 
infinite pride and pleasure (which will be known, I hope, one day 
to Messrs. New and Oriel as well) of seeing my name in the lists 
of Old Blues as a “previous winner/' 

I am grateful indeed to Messrs. New and Oriel, whom I decline 
to consider aa opjaments, for the lucid manner in which they 
make clear that the degree of Doctor of Letters “ has nothing 
whatever to do with the English Literature School or any other.” 
At the end of this able and extremely well-written paragraph, 
however, Messrs. New and Oriel seem to illustrate the advan¬ 
tages of that most useful and convenient game which is known 
as “ hedging.** “ English Literature,” they say, “ is only one 
among the many possible fields of research ** in which a man 
may proceed to the degree of Doctor of Letters. It is a pity 
that the first masterly paragraph, teeming with facts and well- 
rounded statements, should come to so ingenuous a conclusion. 

“ We wish,” continue Messrs. New and Oriel, with real feeling, 
“that we could have taken your contributor to a meeting of a 
literary club which we once attended.” I should have been 
highly flattered at receiving an invitation. I have attended some 
hundreds of such meetings, and found the mulled claret and cakes 
most succulent and inviting. Messrs. New and Oriel apparently 
found this Congreve party a very dull affair, for they only 
attended once. I can sympathise with them, for I found these 
so-called literary clubs to be merely excuses for a small body 
of men to forgather and discuss various wires cakes, and 
tobaccos, and incidentally to ease themselves of that terrible 
disease so common at Oxford, the cacoethes loquendi. Congreve 
is but the ladder to the pantry-shelf. 

Why Messrs. New and Oriel, each of whom is a member of a 
Junior Common Room, and each of whom doubtless had a great 
deal to say at “ the meeting of the undergraduates which decides 
what i*riodicals shall be taJten,** why these two should go to the 
Union to read the current literature is a question which strikes 
me as peculiarly paradoxical. To order certain papers for one’s 
J. C. R., and then to wait three whole days for the pleasure 
of reading a thumb-marked copy at the Union is almost Gil- 
bertian. I am surprised that two such obviously earnest 
men as Messrs. New and Oriel should succumb to this weakness, 
the more so as the price of The Academy is not by any meuis 
prohibitive, even to the undergraduate purse whose strings do 
sometimes relax for the purchase of certain kinds of literature. 
Obviously, however, they do not consider The Academy to be 
worth buying—an opinion which I do not share. 

The Writer or the Article. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— 1 imagine that the sting of the article is intended 
to be the remark that “ the present-day conscience feels no 
prick at the accusation of being completely dead to literary 
taste.** It is the one oleasant sentence of the article. A con¬ 
science can feel no .prica at an accusation which is ridiculously 
false. Further, may I protest against your comment, “this 
is one view”? If it is a view, it is the view of a man whose 
eyes are shut, and such sightless sights are not what one 
expects in a “serious-minded, literary publication.’* I write 
as a layman. I havo had neither the experience nor the 
practice necessary to make me an efficient “literary man.” 
But I have a real love of, and interest in, literature, and have 
been living as a lesident undergraduate in Oxford for the last 
two years. 

The writer of the above article says that “ the modern under¬ 
graduate is not and does not want to be a literary man.” In 
support of this assertion he draws a picture of the ordinary 
non-reading man, in which every detail appears to me to be 
Jtale *nd obvious. There are plenty of such men in modem 
Uj™* ** there have been plenty in the “ brave old days,” 
aiftl a* there are and have been plenty in the outside world. 

ut does your contributor honestly imagine that there are 
others? Or does he merely tay so in order to set in motion 
n^J| 5CU? u a f !* *^e latter, I fear I have risen to his fly very 

y ; but be that as it may, I cannot now think of a single 


college in Oxford that does not possess a literary society or 
club, and may havo two or three; nearly all of these are 
well attended by enthusiasts. In my own. college there are 
two literary clubs and a dramatic club. One of the two literary 
clubs provides for the younger members of the College, the 
other is for the more experienced, and practises a stem exclu¬ 
siveness when considering the litersry merits of candidates. 
Occasionally these clubs are fortunate enough to hear papers 
from distinguished men. One of the last 1 heard was from 
Professor Walter Raleigh. As a rule, the papers are by under¬ 
graduates, members of the clubs, and many of them are hardly 
less interesting than Professor Raleigh’s. There are a few 
matters for which I should like to crave a little more space. 

First, I hope your readers will not hastily condemn socks 
and straight-grained pipes. For those who can afford such 
things, and have youth and taste, the cultivation of a decent 
appearance is a thing to be commended. The undergraduate 
who slope about in filthy grey “ba^s” and a filthier Norfolk 
coat is a revolting eight, and, I devoutly hope, doomed to 
insignificance. As for novel-reading, undergraduates—like 
mortals in the outside world—read what they like; and some 
choose poor books and some good books. But I can assure 
young men who want to go to Oxford, but are put off by 
terrors of being called “ pi ” when they read Smollett (!), that 
their fears are groundless. 

Finally, the poor abused stage. "What applies- to London 
society applies to Oxford society, and, of course, it is the rioh 
man who supports the theatre in Oxford, demanding plenty 
of musical comedy no less than he does in London. But a 
glance at the New Theatre programme will show' that there 
is a demand for good plays; crowded houses always receive 
Martin Harvey, H. B. Irving, and F. R. Benson. There is a 
section of undergraduates which flocks to see Ibsen, Shaw, am? 
Galsworthy. And let not your contributor forget the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society or the Oxford Drama Society. 

One absolutely final word. The danger to literary taste in 
Oxford is imaginary. But there are real dangers. One is, that 
Shaw and Galsworthy receive too much support, to the great 
hurt of Shakespeare, Sheridan, and all true drama. To put 
it differently, there is a growing tendency in the direction of 
Socialism, and that “ Realism ” which is so repulsively false. 
The young Ballioi scholar appears to/think that it is impossible 
to be clever without being a Socialist. Hence the present 
deplorable state of the Union. But the vast majority of decent 
undergraduates are not Socialists, and Oxford is still at heart 
Conservative, and loyal to the true ideas of beauty in literature 
and drama. I feel sure that it will have the support of your 
paper. In the meantime, if your contributor wants to start a 
discussion, let it not -be on a non-existent dangeT; let it rather 
inquire why the*e is this favour—among a minority at present, 
thank Heaven!—for such monstrosities as Galsworthy’s 
“Justice” and Lloyd George’s “Budget.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Philoxalos. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib.— I see that you speak in The Academy of Mr. Walter 
Hyde’s fine performance in “Tales of Hoffmann.” Perhaps 
you can find space to correct this little mistake, as Walter 
Hyde di*l not sing the role this seaion. The name should! 
be John Bardsley. Basil Tozeb. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

There is no particular objection to occasional political lar¬ 
ceny on the part of those who place our national interests 
above party tactics. Regarding, as we shall, the national 
advantage as our goal, we can almost give our sanction 
to the maxim that the end justifies the means. Therefore 
it is possible to regard entirely without passion, although 
not without amusement, the appropriation actual and fore¬ 
shadowed of the miscellaneous items filched from the pack 
of the Tory pedlar. One unconsidered trifle is the appro¬ 
priation of Sir Gilbert Parker’s policy of Land Banks 
and financial support for agriculture. We do not object. 
The end is at once so excellent and so entirely practicable 
that we welcome the little lapses from the paths of recti¬ 
tude. What, however, is now seen to be looming in the 
distance? Will it be believed that the policy of Tariff 
Reform is gradually being assimilated by the Radical 
digestion? Those rich German dishes are now easily 
swallowed, and with considerable relish Those awkward 
visits of British working men to Germany have produced 
testimony which it is terribly hard to explain away. 

The Free Trader , in a recent issue, unbosoms itself thus : 
“We have never presumed to deny the obviously increasing 
prosperity of Germany, nor does any Free Trader with any 
pretensions to speak on the subject deny it. Germany is 
increasingly prosperous.” The case, if our memory serves, 
was presented somewhat differently during the General 
Election. The Westminster Gazette gives a picture of what 
was then said on every Radical platform, and adopts a 
deprecatory tone—thus: “ It has no doubt sometimes been 
the case that too much stress has been laid on certain 
features of German conditions of living. In our opinion 
an error in perspective has been created by some of the 
things said about black bread, horseflesh, offal.” On Con¬ 
servative platforms a variation of phrase was used, but 
error in perspective ” is a polite way of saying the same 
thing. We have not quite finished with this diverting 
episode. “A Daniel come to judgment. Yea! a Daniel.” 


The Daily Chronicle observes with rare sangfroid, “ It is 
correct to say that a State may be protective and prosper. 

It is no part of the Free Trade case to say that Germany 
is sunk in misery or poverty. To say so is to fly in the 
face of facts.” It is permissible to learn strategy from 
an enemy. The Conservative party, although their policy 
is apparently to be stolen, and received well knowing it. 
to have been stolen, can yet afford to rejoice in the magni¬ 
tude of the conversion, and the advantage to the State 
which will accrue from it. 

Why is London so transformed during the month of 
August* and why do the millions who spend their holidays, 
in town wear such an altered aspect? Everyone’s out¬ 
look on life seems changed. If we take up our morning 
paper during the holiday season and compare it with the 
productions of other months the difference is as great as. 
that which exists between the Prayer Book and a popular 
novel by Victoria Cross. A divine spirit of benevolence 
and a love of peace seem to settle over the Editorial 
Department, and nothing can disturb the serenity of its 
outlook on passing events and the mildness of its criticism. 
During August the few bold headlines which appear are 
simply to draw attention to the beautiful life that millions, 
are enjoying at the seaside, on the Continent, or on the 
moors. There are no wars or rumours of wars, no fresh 
German Dreadnoughts are laid down, no Local Govern^ 
ment scandals, no exotic divorce cases, no sensational dis-. 
appearances, none in fact of those thousand-and-one sensa¬ 
tions which send a ray of excitement or a thrill of pleasure 
through the hearts of millions as they trend their dreary 
way to their daily toil. What is the reason for this? 
Man is not naturally more peaceful during the hot months. 
In theory he should be terse and irritable. We believe 
the secret is to be found in his antipathy to work of any 
sort, and to his natural instinct for play and amusement 
which cause him to become his normal self only during 
the holiday season. Then he does not need those artificial 
stimulants of excitement which are served up in the daily 
press during the other months of the year, and which act 
as a solace for the long hours of often unprofitable toil 
and lift him for a moment out of the sordidness and 
monotony of his common round. 

It is surprising what pleasing and even noble traits are- 
found in almost all men’s characters once they are removed 
from the struggle and competition essential to their main¬ 
tenance and welfare. Those who go about the country 
advocating that mankind can be made happy and contented 
by more work know little of what they are talking about. 
It may be a sound economic truth, but economic truths, 
have nothing whatever to do with happiness, which is a 
vastly different thing to prosperity. What the majority- 
of the people of this country suffer from most is the uncer-. 
tainty of their periods of enjoyment. Almost anyone will 
be sustained throughout a dreary week’s toil if he can be- 
assured of spending Saturday to Monday amidst agreeable, 
surroundings and congenial friends. But few have it in 
their power to do this. The majority of the working 
classes would be perfectly contont and happy if they could 
get away for a few weeks with a sufficiency of ready money 
to enable them really to enjoy themselves without im¬ 
poverishing their families for the remainder of the year. 
The miner is reconciled to the dangers and discomforts 
of his daily work by high wages which enable him to make 
week-end trips to hear Caruso and Melba for sixpence at 
Blackpool or Southport. We would like to see this made 
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possible for all. But the most urgent consideration for 
providing proper and sufficient holidays for all mankind 
is the immense moral good it does to the individual. Look 
At the crowd departing from any railway station at the 
beginning of August; their faces are happy, their con¬ 
versation is bright, the children have the healthy look 
engendered by the keen anticipation of pleasure to come. 
A spirit of goodwill pervades the atmosphere. It is 
Impossible to stir up man’s baser passions when he is in 
such a frame of mind. No one ever heard of a war break¬ 
ing out in August. No politician ever tries to rouse one 
section of his countrymen against another, and, as we 
have pointed out, the Press recognises the fact and pro¬ 
vides an entirely different bill of fare. If economic con¬ 
siderations could be put aside, an ideal state of society 
would be that in which the largest number had the greatest 
amount of holidays during the year with sufficient means 
properly to enjoy them, and any statesman who can 
devise a plan to bring about this desirable consummation 
deserves well of his countrymen. 


But what is particularly instructive is the changed 
aspect of London during the month of August. Although 
hundreds of thousands take their departure, there are 
ami lions who make their holiday enjoyable by roaming 
over the wealthy West-end during the absence of its more 
privileged residents. All day long you see crowds of 
anen, women, and children, dressed in holiday attire, doing 
nothing except gaze in wonder and admiration at the 
stately mansions, now deserted, and at the public build¬ 
ings about which they know so little. Intermingled with 
them are large numbers of foreigners who have come over 
for their holidays, and again the goodwill of the month 
is shown by the splendid efforts of policemen, stray Guards¬ 
men, or members of the crowd to explain to the strangers 
in Prench or German the mystery of the building at 
which they are gazing. To many even a day in 
London out of the season is a horrible ordeal, but then 
they have lost the priceless resource of appre¬ 
ciating contrasts. Certain parts of the City, which one 
has been accustomed to frequent during June and July, 
seem as if some black death had suddenly swept away 
the inhabitants, leaving only the guardians of the law and 
a few stray cats and dogs behind. But if you go into any 
of the parks or any of the main thoroughfares where there 
are buildings of interest, you will find the metropolis gayer 
than ever and alive with sightseers. 


On entering Hyde Park during August you realise fc 
the first time what an oasis it is to Londoners, for her 
thousands and thousands spend the only holiday they ar 
able to afford. Hyde Park is never seen at its best durin 
the height of the season. The fashionable throng on foe 
-or on horseback, or in their motors and carriage* 
•bejewelled and overdressed, seem artificial and out c 
•place in the Park because it is not essential to thei 
happiness. It is the people’s paradise, and its beautie 
:ase only really appreciated by them. To the wealthy an 
cultured it is but part of the prescribed round whic 
fashion has ordained to stave off the ennui which come 
from too much pleasure. But to many a man in the stree 

A* Inn® 8 ?u h h0p *' fresh ins P ir *tion, peace, and resi 
fJnilvV 8 h ° Wealth y are in *<>"* poor man and hi 
sDlendou^ 13 the back ff round » *n<* seem crushed by th 

X the /rM« d H magnifiCenCe arOUnd them * The y are foun 
' ° tHe gra8S the fashionable months, but by 


first week in August they are treading the paths left 
deserted by the mighty. Their attitude is different; they 
are no longer crushed and dazed by their surroundings; 
they are natural, cheerful, and at home. There is no lack 
of vehicles. Every coachman and many a chauffeur left 
behind brings out his carriage or his car just to keep the 
horses and the engines in condition, and drives round his 
wife and family with delighted groups of their friends. 
The rich man s season lasts through June and July, and 
the poor man’s through August and September. Of the 
two we are not sure that the latter does not present 
the more edifying and pleasing spectacle. At any rate, it 
is by far the less vulgar and ostentatious. 


There is at least one man in England who takes no 
delight in holidays or rest, and that is Mr. Lloyd George. 
He has already burst forth with a characteristic utterance 
calculated to stir up all the old passions and to nullify 
the good results which may possibly arise from the further 
meetings of the Conference. He told his audience at 
Bodnant, North Wales, on Thursday last that he 
did not support the Woman’s Suffrage Bill because 
he considered it to be an undemocratic measure, 
and would only increase the number of Tory 
plural voters. 41 1 am all for woman’s suffrage,” 
he said, “ but I want it all round.” “ Whatever the Bill,” 
he went on to say, “I would not put it in front of the 
settlement of the House of Lords question. I would not 
put anything in front of that question It is paramount. 
We have undertaken the task, and it would be folly for 
us to drop it.” We commend these words to the other seven 
members of the Conference. At any rate, it seems that 
Mr. Lloyd George has little confidence that its labours will 
lead to a settlement of the question. 


Later in the day at a bazaar at Dolwyddelan the Chan¬ 
cellor made another interesting announcement. He said 
that within the next twelve months he hoped to introduce 
a scheme to make provision for persons who broke down 
before reaching the pension age. Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that this scheme was already prepared, 
and he had, he hoped, levied enough taxation to give 
it a start. This is interesting news for two reasons. 
In the first place, it shows that the Government expect 
to remain in office for at least another year. We always 
thought that they would cling to their lucrative posts as 
long as possible rather than face the country, which they 
know will call them to account. Then, again, there is an 
additional reason. In May or June there will be the Coro¬ 
nation. Honours are thickly distributed on such an historic 
occasion, and these mostly fall on the members and friends 
of that political party which happens to be in power at 
the time. No one loves a decoration so much as your 
democrat, who will howl down the old order until he 
gets a new one himself. Secondly, it is instructive as 
showing how the wild expenditure of the Radical Govern¬ 
ment, instead of being curtailed, is to be increased if they 
are allowed to remain in office. Once you start giving 
people old-age pensions because they are incapacitated 
there is no reason why the Budget should not reach the 
record figure of two hundred and fifty millions within a 
few years from now. Are those who are the victims of mis¬ 
fortune to be treated upon the same footing of equality 
as those whose break-up in health is due to their own 
self-indulgence, and how can you adequately discriminate 
between the two? In future, the drunkard reeling home 
from his evening’s debauch can comfort his wife and excuse 
his conduct to his children by pointing out that if only 
he keeps on long enough the State will send him a cheque 
to make good the self-inflicted injury to his constitution. 
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THE WAY TO ARCADY 

The world has sold her youthhood for a fee, 

And waxes weazen o’er her merchandise. 

Her dreams once golden with the sunshine free 
Have turned metallic, and her thoughts are wise 
With gain that erst to fancy’s glad emprise 
Were frankly given. A smoky tracery 

Defiles the sparse woods whence Titania flies— 

The way is lost that led to Arcady! 

There is no longer grail nor mystery, 

For impious hands have rent them, that despise 
What their mean craft surpasses. Silently 
In the deserted shrines the spider plies 
Her zealous thread. In vain the pilgrim tries 
To gain the flowery fields of phantasy 

Through the rank weeds and briars that round him rise— 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 

Somewhere afar, under a shady tree, 

Beside his flock, an amorous shepherd sighs. 

Or with his pipe makes jocund minstrelsy 

Where rustic couples dance ’neath sunny skies 
Till the light wanes, and then coy games devise 
And merry songs to pass the night—while we 
Sit in our dust and mourn to realise 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 

Is there no help? Is this our destiny. 

That never more shall ope to mortal eyes 
The meadowlands of dream? Is there no key 
To lift the enchantment, or no sacrifice 
To appease the enchanter? Can no sage surmise 
The buried secret—give us liberty? 

Then our dead joy let this knell solemnise: 

The way is lost that led to Arcady! 

• Comrade! we face the world in happier guise, 

For sundry bve-paths and green lanes there be 
Thither, we know, and laugh at him who cries, 

“ The way is lost that led to Arcady! ” 

P. J. F. 


WHERE THE PARTY SYSTEM 

FAILS 

The time has come when the national interest demands 
critical examination of the methods by which the country 
is governed. It is not well to live in a fool’s paradise, 
and to hug beliefs which have no foundation in fact. It 
is not well that unreasoning adherence to one party or the 
other is the only possible course open to men who wish 
to take their part in the good government of their country. 
To hold this view does not imply any sympathy with 
cranks such as the late Mr. Waldo Bibthorpe, who 
affirmed he had no confidence in either party. It 
arises inevitably from the decadence of principle 
which has gradually corroded machinery which once 
worked well. The party system had once its value. It 
meant the transfer of power in the highest interests of the 
commonwealth, and in obedience to the law of nature. The 
order of things changeth. The unexpected is the gem 
“ concealed in life’s monotony,” and so the value and the 
interest of the party system lay in the fact that fresh 
ideals arose, and fresh minds sought to translate them 
into fact for the benefit of a nation, and incidentally of 
mankind. Ideals—can ideals be prostituted to adorn the 
election hoarding, or exist in an atmosphere of chaffer? 
Can the noble and ignoble spring from the same soil? 

The onl^ sanction of the party system dwells in 
character. Carlyle wrote: “ Divine persons are character 
bom.” We do not look for divinity in party statesmen; 
if we did, no small disappointment would be iu store for 
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us. Ought good results, however, to be predicated from 
the antithesis of character? Can character and its anti¬ 
thesis exist in the same human machine, and the one or 
the other be drawn upon according to the slot in which the 
coin is placed? The experience of the world supplies- 
the answer. Unhappily it is the baser arts which 
belong to the party system which are more frequently 
drawn upon. The Galahad of politics has died a lingering 
death. Who has now a claim to sit in the “ siege perilous ” l 
The detriment to the national welfare is involved in the 
exaltation of the loNver, the abasement of the higher aims* 
of men upon whose shoulders government rests. The truth, 
if it be unpalatable, may not l be told. The necessary, 
if it be irksome, may not be insisted on. A virile people- 
must be fed with pap. National character and national 
security may go by the board if a lease of office can be* 
obtained or retained. What a farce is the supposed respon¬ 
sibility of the people when actual facts are studiously 
withheld from them. It is open to a nation to decree ite* 
own downfall. It is not right that it should be cheated 
into bringing it to pass. The eyes of the people should 
be opened, blurred vision should be dispelled, the neces¬ 
sities of the moment and the responsibilities of the future- 
should be depicted as in a panorama before them, and they 
should be given the chance of quitting them like men. It 
may not be possible to realise in actuality a halcyon age— 

u Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state.” 

It is, however, not impossible to devise a scheme of gov¬ 
ernment which would rest on truth boldly told, and 
patriotism without flaw. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIANT 

ERA 

IV.—ROBERT BROWNING (concluded); ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BROWNING. 

To define optimism as the doctrine that everything in this 
world is ordered for the best, as does a certain reliable 
dictionary, may be correct etymologically and literally*, 
but there are many convinced optimists who do not sub¬ 
scribe to such an extremely exhilarating belief. They 
realise that all is not for the best in this occasionally 
depressing planet; they know that thieves, impostors* 
cheats, rogues of a thousand varieties, make rich livings* 
and that the careless statement, “ a man gets what he 
deserves,” is far from true. But, comprehending the 
existence of evil tendencies, of explicit sin glorying in ite 
prosperity, they seek determinedly for the good. Can we 
but find it, they say, there glows a spark of the divine in 
every man, however debased. They refuse to be saddened 
for long together; they will be for ever turning their 
clouds inside out to show the silver lining. 

Such a man was Robert Browning—an incurable 
optimist, a poet who never grew old. Possessing this pro¬ 
pensity to look on the bright side of things, he had also an 
indomitable faith. “ However confused be the vision of 
Christ,” he once said, " where His love is there is the 
Life, and the more direct the revelation of that Love the 
deeper and more vital its power.” Imagine the energy, 
the virile force, which two such lively elements must 
generate when mingled I Is it any wonder that in these 
processes of spiritual chemistry an explosion sometimes 
resulted? Neutrality was intolerable to this enthusiast; 
by his nature he was compelled to take the side of the 
angels; his note is resounding, vigorous, full of cheer. 
Look at poor Sludge, the Medium. At the end of his con¬ 
fession, after admitting that he used every trick he could 
lay hands on, he exclaims : — 

“ This trade of mine—I don’t know, can’t be sure 
But there was something in it, tricks and all! 
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The tiny cinder of self-respect in the man flares up for 
just an instant—it may be to flicker out; at any rate, it 
was there, and anyone but Browning might have made 
Sludge an absolutely unmitigated villain. “ There shall 
never be one lost good! ” cries the poet: — 

What was, shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

but he fully admits that the evil is present. 

It has all a very different quality of philosophy from 
the serene optimism of Emerson—if we may use a writer 
of prose for purposes of contrast. Compare Emerson to 
a calm, bright lake; then Browning is a wild, stormy sea, 
leaping in the sunlight and loud with w T aves, sometimes 
overshadowed, but always animated. “Just when were 
safest,” exclaims the unreligious Bishop Blougram, 

“ there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self. 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul.” 

This, from the man who as a youth pored over Shelley’s 
poems, makes a curious study for those interested in 
psychology; it might be described as the victory of tem¬ 
perament over taste. Shelley, lamenting, seems dolorous 
enough: — 

O world, O life, O time! 

On whose last steps I climb. 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 

When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more—O, never more! 

That sort of sombre appeal to the blind gods of fate 
Browning never wrote. 

It is, of course, open to the cynic to raise the point that 
Browning, as one of earth’s favoured sons for whom the 
way was fairly smooth financially, deserves little credit 
for being an optimist—that we can all be tolerant and 
fairly cheerful when the wheels of life run easily and the 
jolts of the journey are softened by well-padded cushions. 
The position is defensible, but must capitulate to a keener 
scrutiny of the man. Browning’s optimism rested on a 
far securer basis than worldly comfort or appreciation. 
His mind drove down through the superficial pleasures, 
the obvious pains of life, and took root in truths which to 
him were eternal and incorruptible. Nor, as already indi¬ 
cated, was his motto the cheap “ Whatever is, is best ” of 
the sentimental fatalist; his capacity for anger, and the 
thunderous denunciations of some of his poems, prohibit 
that idea; also, doubtless, he perceived the absurdity of 
summing up our complex existence—love and labour and 
sorrow and joy—in such a portentous, dogmatic epigram. 
He argues with himself in lengthy monologues; he sets 
up an invisible, hypothetical antagonist or interlocutor, 
to whom he can appeal, with whom he can debate; to this 
personage he will jerk out a question——or a mere interro¬ 
gation without shape—and then rush on, leaving the 
answer to be inferred. And only the reader who reso¬ 
lutely refuses to be bewildered by such tricks can hope to 
get at the great heart of this excitable, yet intensely 
English, Browning. 

The extremely interesting particulars of Browning’s 
love romance, his courtship of Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
and the impetuous secret marriage which saved her life 
and opened to her a new world, can be obtained from many 
sources ; we need not enlarge on them here. There is no 
doubt that these two, both to a certain extent famous, 
both wrriters, were as happy as it is given to mortals to be. 
“ I can’t make Robert go out for a single evening,” wrote 
Mrs. Browning, “ not even to a concert . . . yet w f e 

fill up our days with books and music, and a little writing 
has its share.” When he was nearly fifty, she wrote, 
u He is infinitely handsomer and more attractive than when 
T saw him first.” Before he had ever met her, Browning 
was acquainted with and attracted by her verse ; in much 
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of it there seems a strange likeness to his own—but it is 
the reflection in the mirror, not the strongly pulsating 
light which shines through the work of the husband. 
From the mass of Mrs. Browning’s work half a dozen 
poems, perhaps, stand out brilliantly—taking the 
“ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” as one long poem. 

A great deal of her writing was little more than pretty, 
although in detached passages even of this section she has 
delightful arts of description. “ Lady Geraldine s Court¬ 
ship,” theatrical as it is, contains a very lifelike picture of 
an ultra-insular aristocrat: — 

High straight forehead, nose of eagle, cold blue eyes, of less 
expression 

Than resistance—coldly casting off the looks of other men, 

As steel, arrows,—unelastic lips, which seem to taste possession, 

And be cautious lest the common air should injure or distrain. 

The same poem exhibits some curiosities of rhyming 
which recall those of Browning himself: “ admiring ” and 
'• iron,” 11 islands ” and “ silence,” “ terrace ” and 

** heiress,” “ doorways ” and “ poor was,” and several others 
which are either pranks with language or freaks of 
emphasis. Fault-finding, however, is a poverty-stricken 
form of criticism, and we will turn to an epic which 
Ruskin pronounced “the greatest poem of the century,” 
and of which Mrs. Browning wrote, “ It is the most 
mature of my works, the one into which my highest con¬ 
victions of work and art have entered ”—“ Aurora Leigh. 
Without endorsing Ruskin’s profuse eulogy, we may 
acknowledge that in this poem Mrs. Browning achieved a 
wonderful and monumental work, and set forth with con¬ 
siderable lucidity her ideas concerning life and art. Its 
nine books are crowded with notable passages, some 
vividly descriptive, some abounding in philosophic energy. 
Unlike most lengthy narrative poems, it can be read 
through with no sense of fatigue. It has many pages 
which bite deeply, like a strong, penetrating acid, into the 
reader’s mind. No one who has read it once can forget 
that truly astonishing account of the wedding company, 
in the fourth book; how the onlookers “ clogged the 
streets, oozed into the church in a dark, slow stream, like 
blood ”; how the throng of hideous idlers crushed at the 

church door: — 

Faces!—O my God, 

We call those, faces ? men’s and women’s . . aye, 

And children’s ; babies, hanging like a rag 
Forgotten on their mother’s neck,—poor mouth9, 

Wiped clean of mother’s milk by mother’s blow 
Before they are taught her cursine. Faces 1 . . phew, 

We call them vices, festering to despairs, 

Or sorrows, petrifying to vices : not 
A finger-touch of God left whole on them, 

All ruined, lost^-the countenance worn out 
As the garment, the will dissolute as the act, 

The passions loose and draggling in the dirt 
To trip a foot up at the first free step! 

In the fifth book occurs a magnificent outburst, a verit¬ 
able cry from the soul of the poet: — 

O sorrowful great gift 
Conferred on poets, of a two-fold life, 

When one life has been found enough for pain! 

We, staggering ’neath our burden as mere men, 

Being called to stand up straight as demi-gods, 

Support the intolerable strain and stress 
Of the universal, and send clearly up, 

With voices broken by the human sob, 

Our poems to find rhymes among the stars. 

u Aurora Leigh” is simply, reduced to its lowest terms, 
a novel in blank verse with a very ordinary plot; but it 
is so powerfully written, its digressions, dialogues, and 
interludes have so fine an onward sweep, that the reader 
is carried over the few tedious pages—and they are 
remarkably few—by the sheer impetus of the flow. M. 
Texte, in his clever little study, 11 Elisabeth Browning et 
l’Idealisme,”* pays this epic many genuine and graceful 
compliments. He aver s that it is “ si riche en aperyus, en 

• “ fetude* da LlltGratare Europdenne,* 1898. 
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vues ingenieuses et fortes, en beautes de tout genre, qu’on 
peut, sans presomption, esperer y glaner encore et presque 
sans fin. ... 11 n’y a pas de livre plus actuel. S’il 

existe un evangile de ce christianisme moderne qu’on 
nous promet, il est la.” The distinguished French critic 
also makes the acute remark that this “ subtle and pro¬ 
found Aurora ” was not “ born young—she became young.” 

The world has not much interest, speaking broadly, in 
narrative poetry of any length unless the poem refers to a 
railway accident or an adventure in a lifeboat—probably 
it cannot now spare the time to go through nearly four 
hundred pages of blank verse which, it must be admitted, 
look rather formidable—and it has decided that bv her 
“ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” the name of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning shall be perpetuated. The world, 
obstinate and wrong-headed as it may be for years, is 
generally fairly true in its final judgments. This sequence 
of passionate little poems, written with the most beautiful 
and delicate reserve during her husband’s courtship, and 
only shown to him after marriage, is worthy to stand 
among the purest love poems in our language. In utter 
gratefulness, yet with inviolable dignity, she abandons her¬ 
self, soul and body, to her lover; she aw'aits his coming, 
grieves at his going, records his first kiss, knows no life 
save in him. “ The face of all the world is changed,” she 
writes, “ since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul.” 

The opening sonnet is frequently quoted; one of the 
later gems (“ How do I love thee ? Let me count the 
ways ”) is also well known; the sixth and the twentieth 
are not so familiar, and we give them as instances of the 
solemnity which here and there seems to steep the writer’s 
spirit. They are calm with the burdened tranquillity of a 
deep, swiftly moving river: — 

• 

Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 
Of individual life, I shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before. 

Without the sense of that which I forbore . . 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 

• ••••• 

Beloved, my Beloved, when I think 
That thou wast in the world a year ago, 

What time I* sate alone here in the snow 

And saw no footprint v heard the silence sink 

No moment at thy voice, . . but link by link 

Went counting all my chains as if that so 

They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand . . why, thus I drink 

Of life’s great cup of wonder. Wonderful, 

Never to feel thee thrill the day or night 
With personal act or speech,—nor even cull 
Some prescience of thee with the blossoms white 
Thou sawest growing! Atheists are as dull, 

Who cannot guess God’s presence out of 6ight. 

Inspired thus by the rich love that filled her life, Mrs. 
Browning became, as it were, transfigured, and her verse 
took upon itself the vesture of immortality. Inspired 
merely by the desire to write, by a pleasant subject, a 
touching theme, her verse, with the exceptions we have 
noted and a few others, such as “ The Cry of the Chil¬ 
dren ” and two or three lyrics, hardly rose above 
mediocrity. The critical reader may easily prove this for 
himself by spending an hour over the collected poems. 
The sonnet’s 11 scanty plot of ground ” was not suited, as 
a rule, to her muse ; she was too exuberant in her digres¬ 
sions and too technically careless to range her thoughts 
within its rigid fence; yet in these declarations of her 
life’s passion she chose, with a curious defiance of diffi¬ 
culties, to bind herself by the form of verse which of all 
forms demands the highest skill. To say that she was 
faultlessly successful would be an extravagance of praise, 


but she soared loftily on the wings of love, and now and 
again, in single instances, circled the noblest peaks of 
poesy. It is no wonder that for a time she could not be 
persuaded to publish poems so intensely personal. Brown¬ 
ing, however, saw at once that here was a gift too preciouB* 
to be hidden. “ I dared not reserve to myself,” he said, 
“ the finest sonnets written in any language since Shake¬ 
speare’s.” And with those sincere words from her poet- 
husband, we may leave the great-hearted woman upon 
whom, when Wordsworth died, the Alhrmrum urged that 
the Laureateship of England should be bestowed. 


THE GENTLE ART OF 
TOXICOLOGY 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, generally 
known to the world as Heliogabalus, was a cheerful youth, 
of 13* years when, by an extraordinary stroke of good 
luck, he changed attainder into empire, and succeeded to 
the throne of his putative father, which interesting event 
took place in the year of grace 218. Heliogabalus was* 
furthermore, a boy who was born without scruples, and 
omitted to acquire any on his journey through this world 
of woe, mainly, as far as we can judge, on account of the: 
persistent efforts of a tribe of female relations, whose 
example strikes one as being just about as pernicious as* 
it was unfortunate to h?s tenure of office. The records of 
his reign leave us with the vivid impression of an orgy, 
sacrilegious, necromantic, and obscene. It is under the- 
garb of a demon, who presided over the better part of the 
world, and an entire eclipse of intellect at the same time,, 
that the late Mr. Grbbon has presented him to our view; 
in consequence of which the world of literature has given 
Heliogabalus a wide berth, being conscious that novels and 
history books, which ought to be padded with purity and 
scenery, had better leave him alone, because his cheerful 
disdain of righteousness was conducive to notoriety rather 
than fame. Humanly speaking, however, this is most unfor¬ 
tunate for the youth. He had his good points, as is the case' 
with most other people, but these his biographers omitted 
to mention, or mentioned in a connection which w r as unwel¬ 
come and obscure. Imagine a life of King Charles I. 
written at the dictation of Bradshaw, President of the 
Tribunal of Regicide, for special use during the political 
necessities of the year 1649, or even a life of the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell written by a lampoonist of the Restora¬ 
tion Parliament, and we should have a very fair idea of 
the class of literature which exists, purporting to be the 
authentic life and aims of this young Emperor of third- 
century Rome. In other words, the biographers had an 
axe to grind, which was not the laudation of the recently 
murdered chief of the State, but their own rise to power 
by means of justifying his relatives’ conspiracy before the 
eyes of a world still* bitten by their Emperor’s megalomania. 

The art of toxicology was not confined to the House of 
Borgia; nor even to the famous stew of the Lady" 
Locusta, of which Suetonius has given such an 
admirable description. This lady may have invented a 
way of cooking mushrooms which Nero, in reference to 
Claudian’s apotheosis, called the food of the gods; this 
was, however, an Imperial dish, and, as such, was reserved 
for the purple. It was not confined to the needle or the 
ring, which were patrician modes, and are now out of 
fashion. It was not even confined to the micro-organisms 
with which modern medical science Has recently made us 
acquainted; these are all corrosives without a doubt, 
but there are and always have been toxics which threw the 
dilrltanti of the Empire or the Renaissance into stupors 
of admiration. They are catalogued as libel and slander, 
and are even more convenient than the household drugs 
of the Borgia family, obviously less cumbrous than the 
mountain of venom which was found amongst Caracalla s 
baggage, and certainly more maleficent than the microbes 
of modern medical research. Probably we can all speak 
from a certain business experience of these specific forms 
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of the- toxicological art. Certainly we have had recent 
opportunities for electioneering experience. Some few 
have heard actual terminological inexactitudes, or frigid 
and calculating lies in those regions which border on the 
Thames between the Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges; 
others, again, have attended a police court in an unwill¬ 
ing, though official, capacity, and on all such the impres¬ 
sion has been permanently engraved that De Quincey was 
Hot wrong when he talked about the art of poisoning, the 
art of eliminating without fus9 and scandal such people 
a9 got in the way. This is precisely the attitude of those 
amiable authors who set themselves, at the bidding of his 
murderers, to write the life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
otherwise nicknamed Heliogabalus, though quite why he 
ot this name of opprobrium even Mr. Wainwright would 
e at a loss to explain, since the name in its Hellenised 
form expressed, at the time, neither the unpopularity 
tior the decadence which it has later come to symbolise. 

One circumstance stands to this Emperor’s credit. Ho 
Vas young, beautiful, and fascinating—so much so, in fact, 
that during his six months’ banishment he captivated so 
taany legionaries that the reigning Emperor incontinently 
shaved his head and beard and departed in a mail-van, he 
inew not quite whither. Heliogabalus’s parentage was 
involved. Not that this was either unusual or universally 
inconvenient. The general impression is that he was the 
son of Caracalla by his cousin, the Syrian lady Sosemias. 
Like other events in his life, this has been disputed, 
however, and no one can possibly vouch for the arcana of 
the circumstances, while possibilities, if not actually 
similar, at least cognate, were thoroughly appreciated 
during the Renaissance. A further source of credit was 
bis wealth. Youth has always been adored, just as money 
has always been worshipped. Between them these two 
qualities have managed to monopolise the attentions of 
•every drawing-room, prehistoric, pagan, and polite. 
Beauty and brains may be and have been talked away, but 
never money; however acquired, it is holy, its possessor 
adorable. Heliogabalus was no fool; he knew the advan¬ 
tages of these possessions, and at once began to make the 
most of them. He realised that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Possessing youth and money, he knew that 
popularity was secured to him; so he went out with both 
hands full, and gave to the people of Rome tickets which 
were exchangeable, not for bread or trivial sums, but for 
gems, pictures, slaves, fortunes, ships, villas and estates. 
Naturally, the creator of such a shower was adored; he 
was frankly canaille, well meaning at that, and, as such, 
he seized hold on the Roman imagination. Probably it 
was the knowledge of this that awoke the self-willed, head¬ 
strong impetuosity which so mightily annoyed his aunt 
and grandmother. When a city like Rome, with over 
1,000,000 inhabitants, got enthusiastic, it could make a 
buge noise, and when that noise was applause, the 
recipient naturally found it heady. Heliogabalus under¬ 
estimated the power of women, especially relations; he 
flouted them, set them at nought, counteracted the all and 
sundry plots by means of which they endeavoured to cir¬ 
cumvent his power in the State, and in consequence he 
paid the usual penalty. 

Rome’s first conquest had been women. Next she made 
the paterfamilias despotic, and in so doing made him 
monogamous as well. As a consequence, the mater- 
f ami lias, though nominally servile, became what every 
woman with a husband to herself does become—absolutely 
supreme. This the youth was too young to understand; 
be was defenceless, was without even that canonical per¬ 
mission to beat his women-kind which the Middle Ages 
and the restriction of the facilities for divorce brought in 
their train as the masculine prerogative. Heliogabalus 
flouted his female relations openly, and they, with feminine 
guile, set to work to undermine him secretly. Thev insti¬ 
tuted plots; spread stories of debauches so monstrous that 
they are now mythical; used the gold which their posi¬ 
tion and parsimony had enabled them to acquire, and 
used it to such purpose that after four years of generosity 
niu extravagance the youth was killed with latrinae, as 


his father before him had been. And then his obituary 
notices were entrusted to a certain number of office- 
seekers, these being rewarded for their toxicological efforts 
by the heartfelt generosity of the ladies, who trans¬ 
formed their nonentities into prefects of cities, governors 
of provinces, and senators of the empire, when the virus 
they had injected had spread sufficiently to make the posi¬ 
tion of the murderers secure. Yet while the vilified 
Emperor has secured an enduring notoriety, the names 
of his murderers are forgotten. The lives of good men are 
handsomely bound and never read, those of really bad 
men have not yet appeared; when they do there will be 
the same rush for them as there is towards the wildest 
beasts in the menageries, which invariably attract the 
most attention because of their pathological condition. 
Whether or not such things as these are induced by causes 
as yet obscure is debatable. 


REVIEWS 

ECHOES FROM THE PAST 

Intimate Society Lettert of the Eighteenth Century. 

Edited by the Duke of Argyll, K.T. (Stanley Paul 

and Co. Two vols. 24s. net.) 

There can be few persons who have not experienced,^ at 
some time or another, the quiet fascination of overhauling 
a bundle of old letters. The faded ink, the almost illegible 
line, the creased paper ready to tear at the slightest careless 
touch, all have a charm; but we are conscious of a queer, 
rather solemn feeling, as of those who pry into secret places 
stealthily. Years ago, perhaps before we were born, we 
know that the writer must have sauntered into a certain 
room at a certain hour and written his thoughts upon this 
withered little sheet, then folded it and sent it off on its 
journeys, unheeding that in fifty or a hundred years’ time 
others would quiz his words curiously, would strive to 
piece together what manner of man he was from the tiny 
clues of temperament and individuality which escaped, with¬ 
out his knowledge, through the point of his pen. What will 
become, we think, of our own missives ? That letter of busi¬ 
ness, in which some spark of annoyance flared up to a sar¬ 
castic sentence—is it impaled securely on an office file, to be 
detached, brown and dusty and dingy, when we are past 
all earthly annoyances, and to bear its silent evidence that 
we were but frail? That letter of love, in which we laid 
bare our soul to one we deemed in truest sympathy—does 
it rest in some dainty, beribboned packet, to be discovered 
decades hence, still faintly perfumed, by those who knew 
us but as a name? Who can tell? 

All such letters are worthy of note—it may be only 
psychologically so, inasmuch as they bridge the gulf of past 
years; but when, as in the case of this miscellany of 
eighteenth-century correspondence, which the Duke of 
Argyll has so ably edited and given to the world, they 
form an integral part of history and are written by men 
and women whose names are in many instances deeply 
graven in the tablets of the nation’s records, they become 
intensely interesting. Nobody is wounded (and this is a 
notable point) by the publication of these two bulky 
volumes, and there seems really no need for the almost 
apologetic introduction in which the Duke of Argyll pleads 
that a harmless curiosity may be legitimately gratified. 

With a lucid comment here and there, we are carefully 
piloted through the difficult passages; but the majority 
of the scribes explain themselves. In the first volume the 
themes are mainly political, relating to the union of 
England and Scotland, the Jacobite troubles of 1716 and 
1745, and various other matters. A diversion is created 
by some entertaining items in the domestic accounts of 
Holyrood Abbey: “To a stone of cotten wickt candles, 
9s. 4d.”; “ To a women 6 Days to clean the powther and 
copper things, 6s.”; and at least two of the entries seem 
somewhat mysterious, “ To 2 Lums swiping 6d. each, Is.; 
To a cart of sea sand for the stars. Is. 4d.” 
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Some of these epistles might well have inspired the 
courtly diction of 14 Esmond ”; others are examples of 
tedundant phrases. The famous Douglas case is the sub¬ 
ject of considerable correspondence, but the letters which 
concern the beautiful Miss Gunning, afterwards Duchess 
of Hamilton, will demand more attention from the average 
reader. The reproductions of her portraits are admirable, 
as are also the facsimiles of handwriting and original 
documents which intersperse the text. 

The second volume, we imagine, will be found the more 
.interesting by very many readers. The letters of Dr. 
Moore (father of Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna), 

• travelling the Continent in charge of the young Duke 
of Hamilton, are delightful. The Duke, as a boy, could 
by no means be safely left to his own devices—he was far 
too liable to fall in love at the slightest provocation. The 
good doctor was exercised strongly about him, according 

*to a ietter to the Duchess of Argyll, dated from Geneva 

• on September 28, 1772: 

He attached himself to a Madam Cozenof, a Lady with 
the Blackest and finest eyes in the world. The Duke says 
the Devil’s own Eyes cannot possibly be blacker. I believe 
he is a little Catched by this Lady. Since he must have 
a flame (for his heart is like tinder) he cannot be tetter 
fixed. The Woman fortunately is Marryed. They say 
-She is fond of her Husband. However, he ought not to 
trust too much to that. 

This is the third Passion the Duke has had since we 
cross’d the Sea. They generally affect his appetite, and 
I can make a pretty good guess of the highth of his 
Love by the Victuals he Defuses to eat. A Slight touch of 
Love puts him immediately from Legumes and all kind of 
Jardinage. If it arises a degree higher he turns up his 
nose at Fricasses and Ragouts. Another degree and he will 
Rather go to bed supjierless as taste plain Roasted Veal or 
Poulets of any sort. This is the utmost length his passion 
has ever come hitherto. 

As the duke seems then to have been but sixteen years 
of age, it was distinctly well that his mentor was present 
to look after him. 

Many great names occur in this collection. There are 
memories of Talleyrand and of Napoleon in a letter from 
Lord John Campbell to the Marquis of Lome, dated from 
Paris, March 6, 1803. 44 We were presented,” he writes, 

“ to M. Tallerand, the Minister of the Interior ”; and, 
after uncomplimentary references to this personage’s 
appearance, he proceeds to describe the grand parade in 
the Tuileries: 

The parade, consisting of about 7 or 8,000 men, 
being formed, Bonaparte mounted His white Horse and 
rode to the right of the line, passing close to the window 
where I was. He was dressed in a blue coat with broad 
white facings and Gold Epaulets, white pantaloons and 
Military boots. His Hat was quite plain, without any 
lace or ornament of any Kind. After riding along the 
lines both without and within the Iron rails, He returned 
to the great door of the Palace, where He sat on Horse¬ 
back for some time delivering Sabres and Muskets of 
Honor to several Soldiers. 

A letter from Miss Glassell (grandmother of the present 
duke) to Mrs. H. F. Cadell mentions her introduction to 
“ the famous Cuvier,” w’ho escorted her and her friends 
round the show-places of Paris in June, 1819. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson has a short note to 44 Mr. Allen, Bolt Court, Fleet 
St.,” dated from Pembroke College, Oxford, June 7, 1784, 
which we may quote in full: 

Dear Sir,— 

I came hither on Thursday without the least trouble or 
fatig ue, hut I do not yet |>erceive any improvement in my 
health. My Breath is very much obstructed, my legs are 
very soon tired, and my nights are very restless. Bnswel 
went back next day, and is not yet returned. Miss 
Adams and Miss Moore are not yet come. IIow long I 
shall stay, or whither I shall go. I cannot yet guess. 
While I am away I teg that you will sit for me at the 
Club, and that you will pay Betsy Barber five shillings 
a week. I hope I shall by degrees be tetter.—I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

Sam : Johnson. 

Mrs. Hemans is represented by a lengthy letter, with 
an undercurrent of sadness, discoursing on her regret at 


never having visited Italy; the opening sentence shows 
forth the writer: 44 It is by such feelings of pure and heart¬ 
felt gratification as these which your Ladvships most 
kind letter could not but excite, that the man} anxieties 
attendant upon a literary career, (especially when pursued 
by a Female), are occasionally overpaid. But her star 
pales before the brilliant light of Madame de Stael, to 
whose emotional and highly interesting letters most readers 
will give the place of honour in the series. The astonish¬ 
ing fascination she exercised, despite her extraordinary 
appearance, will ever be a mystery; as with George Sand, 
she seems to have possessed some potent magnetism, some 
psychic power, that brought men to her feet. Here is a 
sketch by the Countess de Boigne of the French enchan¬ 
tress : 

At first Madame de Stael seemed to me ugly and 
ridiculous. A big red face, a complexion by no means 
fresh, hair arranged in a manner which she called 
picturesque, in other words, badly done, arms and 
shoulders hare, a white muslin blouse and no shawl or 
veil of any kind. . . She held a small twig which she 

was constantly twiddling in her fingers, with the object, 
I think, of showing off a very beautiful hand. At the end 
of an hour I was entirely under her charm. 

From Coppet, on the 23rd July, 1803, Madame de Stael 
writes to Lord John Campbell: 

I teg of you often to write some lines at the end of your 
journal and your letters, written on a little piece of paper : 
“ I love you, I am well,’* and if possible “ I expect you 
there on such and such a day.” There, those will he lines 
that will do more good than all the power of the First 
Consul can ever attain! Is it not sweet to think that in 
the midst of the empire of power the empire of affection 
remains, and that friendship still disposes of happiness? 
I receive this moment a most touching letter from you, 
as is ever all that comes from you. I am much relieved 
in my mind to hear that Rotertson has joined you, for the 
English are in flight from Lausanne. An, what a tyranny! 
If this letter reaches you in time for us to meet again in 
Germany, ah! my dear Lord, do wait for me there. 1 
love you each day more and more. There are in your 
mind* treasures that I may reveal to you yourself, and you 
will again become happy in knowing what you yourself 
are worth. Write to me, write to me—never will you 
have inspired a more tender sentiment in any being! 

With this letter, which is given with many others, both 
in the original and in translation, our notice of these 
remarkable volumes must close, though it would be easy 
to go on quoting passage after passage wdth no danger of 
wearying our readers. In such a miscellany there are 
inevitably a few tedious pages here and there; some of 
the more personal letters might perhaps have been wisely 
omitted ; but for all who are interested in life as it was 
lived a century ago, and who value the sharp side-lights 
on historic affairs which such correspondence can invariably 
give, these 14 Intimate Society Letters,” judiciously con¬ 
noted and arranged as they are, will prove a mine of enter¬ 
tainment and information. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PRAGMATISM 

The Principle* of Pray mat i*m. By H. Heath Bawden 
(Constable and Co. 6s. net.) 

Professor Henry Jones, in his admirable lectures on 
44 Idealism as a Practical Creed,” recently pointed out 
that w’hile certain philosophic ideas such as Mind or 
Reason or Will seemed simple enough at first glance, 
they are simple only in the sense in which the seed of a 
plant is simple. “ Its complexities are hidden, and its 
powers are asleep; it requires the whole scheme of nature, 
earth and sea and sky and the revolving seasons, all in 
one conspiracy, to bring them forth.” Their intricacies 
can be explained, however, by the aid of concentrated 
study and rigorous logic, and it is to this elucidation of 
philosophic matters apparently hopelessly abstruse, more 
especially with their relation to practical life as lived by 
the plain man, that the pragmatist devotes himself. It is 
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curious that the word “ pragmatism/’ which infers action 
rather than thought, should have become the starting-post 
of so many races toward the goal of philosophy. ho 
are W( »—what are we—why are we here on this little earth 
that 44 spins like a fretful midge ’’ among the stars 1 
these, and their like, are questions which philosophers 
have been asking for thousands of years, have been trying 
to answer in thousands of ways. In a fair proportion of 
cases the good gentlemen who take upon their shoulders 
the task of expounding the universe have found their poor 
wits floundering or fast embedded in a morass of stagnant 
theories, a veritable slough of despond, and have had to 
implore the aid of some other kindly disposed wiseacre, 
who has chanced to pass the same way, to help them up its 
slippery bank. 

Pragmatism, as the author of this treatise intimates 
in his opening statement, is really a reaction against the 
too speculative schemes of metaphysical research which 
held aloof from practical affairs, but which for many years 
have been the only systems available for the perplexed 
student. “At the outset the pragmatist must not only 
admit but insist that theory and practice imply each other 
in the most intimate way ”: 

A philosophy may give assurance of God, freedom, and 
immortality, but if it bakes no bread it is sure sooner or 
later to be called to account. What the practical man 
wishes is a theory of life, not of the after-life; a philosophy 
of this world, not of a hypothetical heaven. 

Books which profess to be guides to the attainment of 
clear conceptions on these important subjects—and they 
crowd upon us now T adays—may be roughly divided into 
two classes : those which thoroughly bewilder the seeker 
after truth, and those which leave him with the feeling 
that he has been assisted over the steep places, has been 
helped by one who holds high a welcome lamp to decipher 
another of the difficult signposts along his sinuous and 
intersected road. Difficult, we say advisedly—for there 
is no royal highway to knowledge of ourselves and our 
relationship to the universe, no primer by which 
philosophy can be learned “ in six easy lessons ”; the 
acquisition of even a modicum of such knowledge means 
hard reading and close thinking. When, therefore, a 
volume appears which is written with exceptional insight, 
sympathy, and clarity of expression, and which while in 
no way “ writing down ” to the beginner’s limited compre¬ 
hension, puts ideas that are by their very nature com¬ 
plex in a lucid and level-headed manner, we welcome it 
heartily. • Professor Heath Bawden, to whose 44 Principles 
of Pragmatism ” we refer, has spared no pains about his 
labour of interpreting a science and a scheme of life which 
at times seems to transcend the powers of language. The 
thought will occasionally intrude, when w r e consider the 
number of books whose authors set themselves bravely 
at their Sisyphus-like task, what is the use of this thicket 
of words in which the ultimate significance seems to slip 
and to elude us, to peer and to vanish? Why can we not 
just live our lives simply and sanely, not bothering our 
heads about such apparently irrelevant matters as whence 
we come and whither we go, why a flower or a star or a 
sunset hold wondrous dreams and incommunicable 
mysteries, how our minds and bodies are differentiated 
and related, and a hundred other poetic and philosophic 
conjectures? Then steps in the philosopher remonstrant, 
with minatory finger, reminding us that in so reasoning 
we are illogical—we stand in our own light, lose our sense 
of perspective, and forget that 44 it is better,” as Robert 
Louis Stevenson said, 44 to emit a scream in the shape 
of a theory than to be entirely insensible to the incon¬ 
gruities of life and take everything as it comes in a for¬ 
lorn stupidity.” The inquiries of pragmatical philosophy 
are not barren, neither are they remote from the interests 
of everyday life ; they are essentially practical. 44 In the 
last analysis,” says Professor Bawden, 44 philosophy is 
simp y having a point of view in life, insisting on under- 
h^ndl 11 ^’ as far as possible, instead of going it 


A method of adjustment in our rapport with things 
spiritual—w T e use the word in no religious sense must 
certainly tend to assist us in our earthly progress; in fact, 
it will often mean progression instead of retrogression. 
Two groups of phenomena are ours to investigate our¬ 
selves, and the outside world, the universe. Upon what 
we make of the endless relationships between the two, our 
actions and their reactions, depends our happiness in this 
life; and who knows whether some day, by the instant 
flash of an exploring mind, we may not learn something 
about the next? 

Luminous passages abound in this fascinating book; in 
fact, we should rank the author with Professor William 
James for a delightful ease of exposition and a certain 
flicker of humour which is lambent here and there among 
the necessarily serious pages; to compose a volume on so 
exigent a theme without becoming heavy is something 
of a feat. On the difficulty of true and precise expression 
by means of language his remarks are excellent: 

The longer we live and reflect upon the meaning of life, 
the more we feel that the deej^st motives which underlie our 
conduct are too subtle to admit of exact statement. There 
are all sorts of wonderful things that happen to people 
which do not get written down . . . experiences which words 
are too clumsy or too colourless to describe. Yet these 
unrecorded moments are usually the most real, in the two¬ 
fold sense of being at once the most sensibly actual and the 
most imaginatively ideal. The poet and the artist often 
succeed in conveying hints of these finer nuances of feeling, 
but they elude the gross methods and measurements of 
science and the abstract general formulas of philosophy. 
... In terms of so imperfect a medium as the spoken or 
written word it is difficult even to suggest the more delicate 
tints of feeling and the finer shades of thought which are 
the real though invisible forces which determine our acts. 

. . . How difficult it is to say just what one means, much 
more to write it! The import of the terms we use seems 
to lie in the accompanying gesture, intonation, inflection, 
accent, and eeneral attitude, which are capable of only 
'partial embodiment in the verbal forms. The real meaning, 
we say, is i4 between the lines.” An important part of 
literary criticism is the interpreting of what an author 
explicitly says in terms of what there is other evidence that 
he meant to say. ... A word is a device for preserving the 
meaning or value of former experiences without again going 
through them. It conserves the thought of the past; it is 
a sort of memory by which we live over past situations. 

By this little digression, if digression it be, the author 
proves himself comfortably practical; but he never loses 
sight of the ideal. 44 Men cannot get along, and remain 
civilised, without ideals. It is not only the lover, idolising 
the object of his affection, who is actuated by ideals; the 
successful statesman 9 scientist, or man of business. ** 
always an idealist.” 

Our consciousness, the multiple sense organ, we might 
term it, by which we receive, appreciate, and value our 
impressions from the universe around us, forms the 
subject of a masterly analysis which time and space— 
those recurrent problems of both philosophers and ordinary 
men—will not permit us to quote. Quotation, indeed, is 
rather embarrassing when we are concerned with a work 
of this description, for the argument is so evenly logical 
from start to finish that the reader who judges the author 
by a paragraph detached from its context is apt to judge 
indifferently. 

44 Our knowledge,” said Professor James, in his valuable 
book 44 Pragmatism and Common Sense,” 44 grows in spots. 
The spots may be large or small, but the knowledge never 
grows all over; some old knowledge always remains. . . . 
New truths are resultants of new experiences and of old 
truths combined with and mutually modifying one 
another.” The author amplifies this statement judiciously 
in his section entitled 44 TS*uth,” pointing out the danger 
of pinning our faith to beliefs whose bases have been under¬ 
mined by the restless tools of progress; 44 what was once 
true is not necessarily always true.” Truth varies, as 
Professor Caird has pointed out: 44 The kinds of truth are 
widely different; poetic truth does not lie on the surface 
any more than scientific truth.” In the search for truth— 
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that is, for an established and workable principle by which startling fact of executive injustice rather than fairness, 

all life may be guided, all evil corrected, all good enhanced Like trade, politics, literature, and art, sport is not now 

— the philosopher plays a large part; his lantern, and for the individual of moderate means, but for the individual 

of exceptional wealth. It is next to impossible for a man 
with a moderate amount of capital to engage in any kind 
of business with any chance of success. True, he may 
wherein Professor Bawden argues finely and almost forensi- possibly make a bare living, but he may even stand to lose 

cally that perfection is dynamic, not static—is “the that. We all know that the politician or author must 

capacity and fact of life, of growth, of development, of possess money before genius. So it is with the sportsman, 

evolution—not finality/’ we must close our review of his who, should his income happen to be below a certain 

suggestive and worthy treatise. His argument here indi- high and almost prohibitive standard, is cruelly deprived 

cates a new outlook on Absolutism, the doctrine of an j from participating in healthy relaxation. The matter and 
eternal, timeless reality, which offers much food for purpose of Mr. Bridge’s book is therefore of supreme im- 

thought. “ Who of us would wish for an experience,” he i portance if sport is to be rescued from such an extreme 
writes, “ no matter how large or how exhaustive, provided position. 

that this meant the end of all capacity for growth, expan- There is, at the present time, a class of dangerous 
sion, evolution of the new? We would not take the sophists who declare that our popular svstem benefits 

Absolute for a gift if it meant this—if it meant that there rather than hurts the individual of moderate means. They 

would be nothing more to do, nothing to feel, nothing bring forward, as an example, the cheapness of such a 

more to think! ” Here speaks the pragmatist—the man system. They entirely ignore the vulgarity of that cheap- 

. of action, relentlessly opposed to the contemplative ! ness, or where they do admit the vulgarity they invariably 
quietist; and we find ourselves in entire concord with this confuse it with character. Take, as an example, literature. 

. portion of his creed. Only in one or two instances, and It i3 possible, on account of this cheapness, to enter the cot- 

those pertaining to minor points, are we at variance with tage of a labouring man and find him the proud possessor 

the author—instances in which it would be petty to pick of a small classical library. But the mere possession of 

a quarrel after finding so much to approve and to enjoy. such a library proves nothing in regard to the man’s taste 

The whole book is a valuable addition to philosophic or critical ability. Yet the panderers to our popular 

. literature, and in its avoidance, wherever possible, of the idiosyncracies would have us believe that it does. As a 

enigmatical jargon which is so freely employed by most matter of fact, they discover an exceptional case, and apply 

exponents of metaphysics, it sets an example which other it generally. Again, it is possible, through mere popu- 

writers may well follow. So far as we know, Professor larity, for a working man to become a member of Parlia- 

William James is the only scholar who can treat an ment. But the mere popularity of the man does not prove 

essentially intricate theme with a comparable interest and his fitness for such a responsible position. Coming to the 

charm. world of sport, the mere popular facilities for witnessing 

- sport ought not to be confused with the characteristics that 

TTTr n nAnT t _ '» produce it. England, because she has a hundred thousand 

I Hht x ROKLkAl Or SPORT j individuals to witness a football or cricket match, is not 


that of the poet, may be of different colours, but they both 
illuminate the way. 

With a short consideration of one of the final chapters, 


A Sportsman of Limited Income. By J. A. Bridges. (Mel¬ 
rose. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Trade is by no means the only victim of our popular 
system of legislation. Sport, it would seem, has reached 
an abnormal state, because only the abnormal can over¬ 
step the prohibitive boundary which collectivism, no matter 
of what kind, draws. In other words, sport has become 
the special privilege of the wealthy class, the general 
sportsman, as Mr. Bridges argues in this most entertain¬ 
ing work, being a rare if not a wholly missing factor in 
the sporting world of to-day. Thus we are informed that 
“ the man who could once live fairly comfortably in the 
country on his few hundreds a year is now between the 
devii and the deep sea, and being squeezed out of existence 
between paupers, to whose luxurious idleness he contri¬ 
butes, and thj millionaires from South Africa and else¬ 
where, for whose motor-cars he has to provide roads, of the 
use of which he is day by day being completely deprived.” 
Xow, whatever objections may be made to such plain talk, 
there can be no question about the sanity of the author’s 
prime argument. Sport is, indeed, in a bad w r ay; by 
which we mean that England is not the free and happy 
country she once was. Free she may be to do things on a 
popular scale which, under the circumstances, is a very 
extravagant one ; but, in an individual sense, and therefore 
in a characteristic sense, she has long since been given to 
tyranny. Character, whether it be in trade, sport, politics, 
or literature, appears to be of small or no account where 
the popular idea rules. The state of society might be very 
different if, through the popular desire for freedom, 
•character instead of gross riches became the recognised 
ground of value. With Mammon as the popular idol, it is 
not to be wondered at that individualism, and with it 
every sense that goes to build up character, is an almost 
unknown qualification in the executive power of the nation. 

Now, as the executive power reaches the most insignifi¬ 
cant part, so, as far the sport of the nation is concerned, 
the individual either suffers or benefits through it. 
By his own personal experiences, which date as 
far back as the “ fifties,” Mr. Bridges discloses th® 


on that account a sporting country. Idle interest is a 
poor substitute for active indulgence. Between the two 
there appears to be no personal characterisation of sport 
other than that which is fostered by the money-bags of your 
millionaire, who alone can afford to cope with the absolute 
system of extravagance set up by popular desire. 

Thing3, indeed, have arrived at a fine pass when the 
individual of limited means, who outnumbers by a vast 
majority the individual of unlimited means, is robbed of 
all active and healthy enjoyments, because a popular 
system makes them a financial impossibility. All true 
sportsmen should be grateful to Mr. Bridges for this timely 
warning, as also for the delightful reminiscences of a life¬ 
time of sport, not the least interesting of which are the 
. incidents associated with a prolonged sojourn in America. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: AN UN¬ 
FINISHED NOVEL 

Celt and Saron . By George Meredith. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.) 

With an inevitable sense of sorrow and regret we take 
up this volume, as of those who handle reverently some 
old letter, some scrap of writing, left by a friend who has 
died. For, whether we ever knew' him or not, George 
Meredith was a friend. We recall the stirrings of heart 
which many a well-loved passage and phrase induced : the 
w T ooing of Richard Feverel and Lucy, delicate as a rare 
pastel drawing; the incomparable chapter which “treats 
of a midnight bell,” in “ Diana of the Crossways”; Clara 
Middleton, “stooping to the billow” of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s proprietorial caress; Wilfrid Pole, who “ could 
pledge himself to eternity, but shrank from being bound 
to eleven o’clock on the morToW morning ”; Matey Wey- 
burn and Aminta, swimming “ silently, high, low, creatures 
of the smooth, green roller ”; and numberless others. 
Remembering the first fine thrill, can we w T onder that the 
author who became so welcome a companion of our soli¬ 
tary hours gradually drew near to us in spirit, or that 
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when, only fifteen months ago, he passed away, we felt 
the intimate, irremediable pang of a personal grief 1 
Hence, in this voice from across the grave, we are set 
dreaming of the days long gone when its clear tones spoke 
cheerily the password of entry into a magical, untravelled 
realm, and when the future yet held for us the brightnesa 
of books unread, written by his hand. 

There is no need for criticism to tread lightly in our 
consideration of “ Celt and Saxon, 1 ” although its pages hold 
no transcendent portrait, no unforgettable moment ; it is 
still the gallant, scornful, laughter-loving mind inform¬ 
ing the pen with quaint, packed sentences and creating 
extraordinary people. Unnatural people they often are, 
whose colloquies are sheer Meredithese, and whose actions 
have to await, as ever, the flight of the philosophic Hippo- 
griff—but people whom we nevertheless delight to meet, 
whom we could not wish to be otherwise. Character, 
rather than incident, is to the fore, since the novel is 
unhappily incomplete, although there are indications of 
some very pretty future complexities and entanglements. 
The story breaks off, to the reader’s infinite regret, just 
when we seem on the verge of one of those exquisite, 
idyllic love-scenes which none save George Meredith has 
ever conceived in such perfection. Philip O’Donnell, who 
has lost the woman he adored, Adiante Adister, is poised 
apparently on the eve of falling in love with practical and 
pleasant Jane Mattock; and as the faithless, beautiful 
Adiante has married someone who is sketched as “ a sexa¬ 
genarian rake and Danube adventurer, in person a descrip¬ 
tion of falcon-Caliban, containing his shagginess in a 
frogged hussar-jacket and crimson pantaloons, with hook 
nose, fox eyes, grizzled billow of frowsy moustache, and 
chin of a beast of prey,” we foresee complications when she 
appears. Unfortunately she is only heard of, never seen, 
as far as the story goes; but it cannot be doubted that the 
author intended her to play a rich part later on—in fact, 
we feel sure that in her he would have added one more to 
his portrayals of peerless womanhood. She would be no 
Diana, with a spirit “ leaping and shining like a mountain 
water ”; rather would she have resembled Lady Charlotte 
Chillingworth, though more voluptuous and full-blooded. 
Patrick, Philip’s impressionable and emotional brother, 
fell in love with her pictured face the first time he saw it: 

Adiante illumined an expanded world for him, miracu¬ 
lous, yet the real one, only wanting such light to show its 
riches. She lifted it out of darkness with swift throbs 
of her heavenliness as she swam to his eyelids, vanished and 
dazzled anew, and made these gleams of her and the dark 
intervals his dream of the winged earth on her flight from 
splendour to splendour, secrecy to secrecy—follow you that 
can, the youth whose heart is an opened mine, whose head 
is an irradiated sky, under the spell of imagined magical 
beauty. She was bugle, banner, sunrise, of his inmost ambi¬ 
tion and rapture. 

There are many paragraphs in this book of that clear- 
cut, incisive description of which Meredith was a master. 
One such we may quote, from the chapter headed “ Cross¬ 
ing the Rubicon ”: 

Rough weather on the Irish sea discharged a pallid file 
of passengers from the boat at Holyhead just as the morning 
sun struck wave and mountain with one of the sudden spark¬ 
ling changes which our South-westers have in their folds 
to tell us after a tumultuous night that we have only been 
worried by Puck. The scene of frayed waters all rosy- 
golden. and golden-banded heathery height, with the tinted 
sand, breaking to flights of blue, was resplendent for those 
of our recent seafarers who could lift an eye to enjoy it. 
Freshness, illumination, then salt air, vivid distances, were 
a bath for every sense of life. You could believe the breast 
of the mountain to be heaving, the billows to be kissing 
fingers to him, the rollers shattered up the cliff to have run 
to extinction to scale him. He seemed in his clear-edged 
mass King of this brave new boundless world built in a 
minute out of the wreck of the old. 

No one familiar with Meredith’s work could have a 
Moment’s hesitation as to the writer of that passage; and 
Ihe name leaps again to the mind when we read such a 
sentence as this: “ The drop of the letter to the signature 
flattered affectionately on a number of cordial adjectives, 
like the airy bird to bis home in the corn.” 
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Here and there “ the Philosopher peremptorily demands- 
the pulpit,” although not so deliberately as in “ Sandra. 
Belloni,” where he is allowed to speak his asides as a per¬ 
sonified and humorous critic. Only once does he come 
near to fatiguing the reader; the section devoted to The 
Mattock Family ” seems to flag, probably because we have 
only become interested in one member of that redoubtable 
group—Miss Jane Mattock. But in the dissertation, 
embodied in chapter xvi., “ Of the great Mr. Bull and the 
Celtic and Saxon view of him,” we are at home with the 
real, quizzical, ironic Meredith who discoursed on The 
Magnanimity that is in Beer,” in chapter xi. of “ Sandra,” 
and who rocked us with irrepressible laughter throughout 
chapter xii. of “ Evan Harrington,” where “ Ale is Shown 
to have one Quality of Wine.” The temptation to quote 
is irresistible, but we must limit our example to the intro- 
ductory lines: 

India, our lubber giant, had ceased to kick a leg, and 
Ireland, our fever invalid, wore the aspect of an opiate 
slumber. The volcano we couch on was quiet, the gntty 
morsel unabsorbed within us at an armistice with the gastric 
juices. Once more the personification of the country’s 
prosperity had returned to the humming state of roundness. 
Trade whipped him merrily, and he spun. 

Thus spinning, the author whips him still more-—severely, 
but never maliciously; poor John Bull is twirled until 
we are vertiginous with watching him. He is contrasted 
with the Celt; and this reminds us that throughout the 
book there is an undercurrent of comment and conversa¬ 
tion bearing on the Irish temperament and the English— 
on the inherent antagonism between Celt and Saxon. The 
love story, could it have been finished, would probably 
have pivoted on this as a central point; as it is, we are 
left with discussions and monologues on the subject, one 
at least of which is too long for our patience. The diffi¬ 
culty is, of course, that we cannot 9ee the book as a whole. 
An unfinished w T ork is inevitably out of drawing; had we 
the full scheme before us, each chapter, each interlude, 
would—it is more than likely—fall accurately into its 
allotted place and assist our view. We gaze at the church, 
and miss the tower which should complete the edifice, 
round it off, and endow it with shapeliness and proportion, 
We can only muse, then, on what might have been 
could this last work of the great Victorian novelist have 
been given fully to the world; our criticism is necessarily 
baffled. We look back along the perspective of that gal¬ 
lery of h^’s magnificent portraits and wish that the shadowy 
face of Adiante might find a place there; but it is not to 
be; the brush and palette are softly laid aside, and the 
master-artist rests. 


THE THEATRE 

It is a great pity that the one-act play in the hands of 
well-known actors and actresses has not proved a success¬ 
ful experiment on the stage of the Variety Theatre. Apart 
from the fact that a heterogeneous programme made up 
of performing dogs, tumbling men, freak musicians, con¬ 
jurers, ladies with nimble feet and nasal voices, the cine¬ 
matograph, and other items too numerous to mention, it 
relieved by the introduction of a one-act play; the latter it 
also the means of providing those actors and actresses whose 
work is too good for them to be permitted to appear on 
the same stage with actor-managers and their children, 
with a livelihood, and it giveB the budding playwright his 
first opportunity. For the matter of that, it also gives the 
experienced playwright a chance of using a plot or an idea 
which is not long enough for the evening bill and which, 
under existing circumstances, he cannot use owing to the 
fact that theatre managers cannot afford to include good 
one-act plays in their programmes. We watched with 
great interest the appearances of such artists as Mr. Her¬ 
bert Waring, Miss Margaret Halston, Mr. Dawson Mill- 
ward, Mr. Charles Bryant, Miss Ellaline Terriss, Miss 
Zena Dare, and others in one-act plays. Without excep¬ 
tion the pieces which they took to the music-halls well 
deserved to fail. The same must be said of the little play 
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especially written by Henry Arthur Jones for Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Bourchier. In every instance the writer 
laboured under the erroneous belief that the people who go 
to music-halls are less intelligent than the people who go 
to the theatres. They did not take the trouble to discover 
that the people who go to the music-halls are the people who 
used to go to the theatre, but who now go to the music- 
halls because they consider, and with every justification, 
that they get more for their money and better entertain¬ 
ment than is provided for them 'by theatre managers. 

We saw most of these one-act plays, and they were, to 
put it kindly, unfitted for producing even at a charity 
matinee at which anything is considered to be good enough. 
It was really pitiful to watch able artists struggling to give 
some sort of verisimilitude to the rubbish they were asked 
to say. It was also a peculiar thing to watch the artists 
themselves purposely acting badly because they had been 
told that they must broaden their methods. It was 
instructive to see how these things were received. 
Generally the audiences listened for a moment or two, and 
then slipped away, to return when the sound of the band 
announced a new item. Others who were too nervous or 
too polite to force their way out of the middle of rows of 
seats remained to jeer and talk and strike matches. And 
yet it is notorious that given an excellent thing there is 
no more enthusiastic audience to be found than that of a 
music-hall. Albert Chevalier, whose genius was unappre¬ 
ciated by the theatre managers, came into his own on the 
music-hall stage. His rendering of a little pathetic song, 
in which as a very old man he had lost his wife, and sat 
in his kitchen and interpreted the optimism of an old 
grandfather clock, was listened to breathlessly by a series 
of crowded audiences. His “ turn,” as it is called, was 
sheer poetry, an exquisite gem of art. It is the greatest 
ignorance to suppose that an audience which can appreciate 
Mr. Albert Chevalier is incapable of appreciating the best 
work of our dramatists. 

In the case of “ The Knife,” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
little play to which we have referred, its unreality, its 
crude melodramatic effects, and the exaggeration of the 
acting, were all only too obvious, even to the man in the 
gallery. We have recently seen how splendidly success¬ 
ful were the efforts of the Russian dancers at the Palace 
Theatre. In no theatre in London was there anything so 
artistic to be seen. In engaging Mile. Pavlova, the 
directors of the Palace Theatre did not for one moment 
suppose that they were running any risk, or that they 
were asking their audience to accept something which was 
too intelligent for them to understand and appreciate. 
The same can be said of the directors of the Hippodrome 
when they engaged Madame Rejane to appear in a little 
French play. 

The fact remains therefore that the non-Buccess of the 
English one-act play is wholly and entirely due to the 
stupidity of the writer and the actor. It requires no 
special gift of observation and no special knowledge of 
music-hall audiences to know that they are far more dis¬ 
criminating and critical than playgoers. We hope there¬ 
fore that, having learnt their lesson, the excellent artists 
who are unable under existing conditions to obtain regular 
err] loyment in the theatres, will appreciate the lesson 
which they must have learnt, and try again with better 
plays. We should like to see those of our novelists whose 
books show that they possess the dramatic instinct, take 
up the writing of one-act plays. We know from their few 
produced efforts that they are not yet able to master the 
great difficulties of writing plays of three and four acts. 
We think that the music-halls, since, as we have shown, the 
theatre proper offers no opening for the budding dramatist, 
should give them the opportunity which they desire. It 
is time that Mr. Wells, Mr. Percy White, Mr. J. C. Snaith, 
Madame Albanesi, the Baroness von Hutten, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, Mr. Jack London, Mr. William de Morgan, Miss 
Winifred Graham, Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, Mr. Anthony 
Hamilton, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. Philip Gibbs, Mr. 
Rafael Sabatini, and the rest entered the field of play- 
wTiting. New blood is very badly required on the English 


stage, which is suffering from staleness. It seems almost 
absurd that the London theatres should be drawing from 
France and America so freely. We are perfectly sure that 
it is because native writers do not take their courage in 
both hands and force the hearing which they so well 
deserve. With so many of our best actors and actresses 
waiting for good one-act plays, all that our novelists have 
to do is to provide them. We do not for a moment sug¬ 
gest that it is easy to write even a one-act play, for good 
one-act plays can be counted on the fingers of two hands 
It was, however, from the writing of a one-act play that 
Mr. Frederick Fenn, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, and many others won their spurs. 

Reverting to Mr. Robert Arthur’s enterprise, we learn 
that he is about to start at the Coronet Theatre a series 
of stock seasons, not only for the production of old plays 
but of new ones. We understand that he commences pro¬ 
ceedings early in September with an original piece entitled 
“ Sister Anne,” written by Madame Albanesi, and that he 
has engaged, among others, Miss Marion Terry and 
Mr. Aubrey Smith. The Coronet Theatre will in future 
deserve the attention of the critics, and, we trust, of the 
British public. Mr. Robert Arthur’s reversion to an old 
system will be, we feel sure, the first of many such rever¬ 
sions in outlying and provincial theatres. Those theatres 
have for some time past been doing very badly. They 
have felt the influences of very inferior companies, which 
have been sent out with the idea that anything is good 
enough for the country. What has happened in London 
has happened in the country, for the same reason. Those 
people who desire to be entertained have left the theatre 
for the music-halls, and theatres are in consequence in a 
bad way. We have ourselves seen at such places as 
Brighton well-known London plays acted by people whose 
metier is the kitchen and the shop. The managers who 
have sent these plays out have cut down expenses to such 
a fine point that they have utterly ruined touring business 
and have rendered the provincial public very suspicious 
of the theatre. It will take many years before these 
theatres regain confidence for the play in which there is 
no greatly advertised London name. That there still is 
a large public eager and willing to support the provincial 
theatres is proved by the fact that Mr. Terry, Mr. Waller, 
Mr. Alexander, and Sir Herbert Tree take more money 
on tour than they frequently do in London. It will be a 
splendid thing for the provinces if Mr. Robert Arthur’s 
example be widely followed. Actors and actresses will 
then not have to complain so bitterly of unemployment* 
and, in the long run, though drawing smaller salaries* 
they will earn larger, because more regular, incomes. 
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COMIC OPERA AND THE CLASSICS 

The divine spirit of comedy is never more divine than 
when associated with the noblest expression of human 
emotion as a whole, and at the same time it is in those 
circumstances most truly comic. This fact makes the asso¬ 
ciation of comedy and musio of a most intimate and appro¬ 
priate nature. Music has always been the means of 
expression of the emotions, and humour is alike an 
emotion and the outlet by which relief is afforded, lest we 
should become overcharged with emotion. But comedy* 
goes a little further than mere humour, and is closely* 
related to satire. It has a moral side as well as an 
emotional one. From the earliest days of its history, 
comedy, by which is meant the comic play in every worthy- 
form, has carried in itself a moral; and not rarely it has 
been the custom .to bring each play to an end with more 
or less serious utterances pointing such moral. The ter¬ 
minology of music is frequently unsatisfactory and 
ambiguous, arising largely from the confusion of tongues 
which causes similar words to express entirely dissimilar- 
things. The identification of the different classes of 
opera is a case in point. Opera rnmique , a technical term 
quite commonly used in England, is in principle quite* 
different from comic opera, a term in normal English 
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which has no technical definition, and is used in its literal 
sense. Optra houffe or opera huff a are the technical names 
for the class of work which is vulgarly known as comic 
opera, though any individual work which in English cAn 
be called only a comic opera may fall within any one of 
those three classes, or in two of them, or it may even be 
known technically as grand opera , or belong to no defined 
class. 8uch is the case with several of the joint works of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, which have lately come to be recog- . 
nised as not only highly successful and popular works, 
but as classics or models for future composers. W hether 
we shall ever have composers who will be able to closely 
follow the model is a question which does not affect their 
petition. Beethoven’s symphonies are classical models, 
but there has not yet appeared a composer who can 
approach them in the form or content of his w r orks. 

The earliest comic operas were on the lines of opera 
huff a or musical farce. They were composed by Nicolo 
Logroscino to libretti written in the Neapolitan dialect, 
though the way had been prepared for his work largely 
by Alessandro Scarlatti, the leader of the great Neapolitan 
school of composers. Humorous plays, both short and 
long, with music, had not, of course, been unknown before 
this; and humour had appeared in greater or less quan¬ 
tities according to the opportunities afforded by the plot 
in musical works for the stage from their earliest days. 
Both England and France had their own plays of this 
character, the sparkling wit of France being balanced by 
the less pointed but more obvious burlesque of English 
humorists. The recognition of the possibilities of comic 
opera, which was not, of course, arrived at suddenly or 
even (in its fulness) soon, was the cause of much more 
rapid expansion and progress in the art of opera construc¬ 
tion generally than had previously been the case. It is to 
these early days of comic opera that we owe the concerted 
finale, in which all the principal characters combine to 
bring about the musical and dramatic climax : and it is 
also largely owing to the efforts made to add further | 
comedy and brightness that the possibility of differentiat¬ 
ing characters, sentiments, and emotions, by means of the 
music, and also making vocal music conversational, and 
not merely a more or less expressive imitation of instru¬ 
mental music, came to be recoeni?ed and made use of. 

A line of descent different in origin and character was 
that of the intermezzo or comic interlude between the acts 
of the serious drama. Of these we still occasionally see 
the wonderfully vital little work of Pergolesi, “ La serva 
Padrona.” These short pieces do not, of course, rank 
generally very high either in their own individual merits 
or as a branch of either the art of drama or 
.the art of music, though the very varied nature of 
their style and character led to an equally varied 
standard of composition. Some of them were simply 
pieces of vocal or instrumental music, while where 
the principal play was a comedy they were sometimes of a 
serious and even severe type. The majority of them were 
musical dialogues of an occasional nature, written to 
relieve the tedium of long intervals, or to afford comic 
relief to overstrained seriousness or passion, frequently by 
.the indulgence of the wildest extravagances. For their 
performance, however, artists of ability and standing were 
available, and this led on to the idea that it need be 
beneath the dignity of neither composers nor artists to put 
their best efforts into humorous works. 

With Haydn, Cimarosa, and Mozart working on the 
ideas and words of Metaatasio, da Ponte, and others, we 
get nearer to life—that is, there is in their works more of 
the representation of the comic facts of real life .than of 
the exaggeration of satire or caricature. In spite of the 
badness of many of the libretti, we find this to be the case. 
The really great artist always gets right to the root and 
essence of Hf e as w f ell as of his own art. These composers 
? r the elemental forces of even the shallow 

thoug ts and often weak and silly words they were setting, 
an consequently the mere suggestion of beauty or humour 
. ^thin them music which corresponds with, 
° g ap transcends those qualities as exemplified in 


the plays themselves. The cause of much of the progress 
in opera-writing which was made in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was the realisation, not always conscious, of the essen¬ 
tial humour of life. That the joy of life must sometimes 
develop into the joke of living was a fact that the most 
serious of artists, and particularly of musicians, had to 
recognise from time to time; and, fortunately for them¬ 
selves and for us, thev had as a rule but little difficulty in 
doing so. Two of the greatest of classical operas owe 
alike their greatness and their popularity to this realisa¬ 
tion. “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” of Mozart, and “ II Barbiere 
di Siviglia,” of Rossini, are among the few of the worlds 
great masterpieces appreciated by .the generality, because 
they are true to life in its fulness, which infers a large 
proportion of comedy. Giovanni Paisiello, a much older 
contemporary of Rossini, whose works are now generally 
forgotten, wrote an enormously successful opera on the 
subject of “ II Barbiere,” and Rossini so far respected the 
older musician’s work as to ask his permission to use the 
same subject Cimarosa’s “ II Matrimonio Segreto ” dates 
from only four years or so after Paisiello’s work, but bow 
much superior it was to the earlier work it is impossible 
to sav, for while one is a classic, the other is superseded 
and forgotten. 

With the vaudeville in France, the ballad opera in 
England, the Singspiel in Germany, and the dialect opera 
and intermezzo in Italy, all leading to the various styles 
of comic opera— opera huff a , opera l>ouffe, etc.—and with 
so high a development taking place in England in the 
nineteenth century in the works of Sullivan, it is remark¬ 
able that there is hardly one work of French or British 
origin that can be named as a classic, at any rate before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The works of 
Boieldieu can hardly be called classics, in spite of their 
long continued fame. Those of Adolphe Adam are for¬ 
gotten ; Herold is known a little only by his serious works, 
and with Auber’s “Le Ma$on ” and “Crown Diamonds” 
opera-goers of .to-day are acquainted more by their names 
than by the works themselves* Our English opera com¬ 
posers before Sullivan have usually preferred romantic 
subjects and treatment, and their works are now dead and 
forgotten as themselves. It thus happens that to Germany 
and Italy we must turn for comic operas of classic fame. 
It is more than possible that the greater sense of comedy 
which, it must be inferred, is possessed by these nations 
accounts to some extent for their lead in the art of music 
generally. 


NELLIGAN AND LOZEAU 

The sarcasm contained in the line “ Qui pourrai-je muter , 
pour etrt original /” might have been directed against 
many a Canadian, but Canada, as proved by the work of 
William Henry Drummond, gave proof that a Colonial 
could hew out a road for himself intellectually as well as 
materially, and younger men have arisen who have also 
conscientiously followed whither their own instincts and 
ideas have led. Among the first of these must be ranked 
Emile Nelligan. Born in 1882, of an Irish father and a 
French-Canadian mother, Nelligan inherited richly from 
both these great branches of the Celtic stock. He has 
often been called the Canadian Verlaine, and, like Ver¬ 
laine, he was too highly strung, for at nineteen his career 
was ended by the loss of his reason, and a bright, if erratic, 
genius was too early extinguished. But young and inex¬ 
perienced as he was, the young Canadian, in the short work¬ 
ing time vouchsafed him, laboured over the form of his 
verse far more than did most of his predecessors. His 
poetry is more like the workmanship of the writers of 
France; he intuitively realised that it is form which 
largely measures the length of its existence; and that 
“art for art’s sake” is a necessity if art shall live. Nelli¬ 
gan was no philosopher, nor had he any message to deliver; 
he laboured purely and solely for his art. True to his art, 
he was also true to his strong impulses and to his intense 
emotions, and the uncommon combination of realism and 
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imagination in his verse recalls now his French master, 
now the impressionistic Belgian, Verhaeren. 

Nelligan’s pieces, which are always short, are weird, 
wild, Bad; he was conscious, perhaps, of the evil destiny 
in store, which is foreshadowed in every line. The rondel, 
for instance, “ Noel de Vieil Artiste ” has for its subject 
the death of a sculptor at his work; it shows something 
of the poet’s strength of feeling and of the morbid tendency 
of his mind ; it is a good example, too, of his style. Wo 
are also continually reminded in Nelligan’s verse of Poo 
and of Baudelaire, not alone by the gloom with which 
it is interpenetrated, or by the perfection of form which 
he attained—which is extraordinary when one considers 
his years—but both the matter and manner of his work 
indicate the same order of mind and of temperament; of 
jeux d’esprit, of ftux d*artifice, there are none to be found 
in his pages, where all is spontaneous and genuine. Some 
of his verse is imitative. He admired and studied Ver¬ 
laine too well for it not to be so. Death and the grave 
he is for ever examining. The contemplation of the ship¬ 
wreck which threatened his life doubtless brought forth 
the melancholy sonnet, “ Vaisseau d’Or,” a piece of word- 
painting which gives an idea of the richness of imagery 
natural to this vouthful Canadian : 

“ Ce fut un grand vaisseau taiile dans l’or massif. 

Ses mats touchaient l’azur, sur des mers inconnues. 

La Cyprine d’amour, cheveux epars, chairs nues, 

S’etalait a la proue, au soleil excessif.” 

What a wide difference between this refined, subtle analysis, 
this delicate and cultivated workmanship, and the hard, 
the almost brutal realism with which we are struck as with 
a blow in the pages of the English-Canadian poet, Robert 
W. Service. It is difficult to think that these two were 
inhabitants of the same country; though in literature each 
is, in a sense, a true exponent of his race. 

One can scarcely write of Nelligan and not refer to his 
talented compatriot, Albert Lozeau, the only one of his 
immediate contemporaries with whom he can well be com¬ 
pared. Both poets are keenly sensitive to harmony. In 
Lozeau this sense has a curious feature. He is passionately 
fond of all musical instruments, and to them his best verse 
is inscribed. The following stanza, taken from a piece 
called “ Guitare,” may suggest at least Lozeau’s charming 
gift: 

“ Toujours il m’est reste dans Tame je ne sais 
Quel persistant frisson d’extase et d’harmonie, 

Et le songe lointain d’une fete infinie, 

Au coeur depuis lors tant de maux sont passees.” 

Another is to the least poetic of instruments, the prosaic 
piano—to Lozeau, “ Le Piano divin.” The poet feels a 
longing for a larger life, a greater love, an emotional 
and intellectual awakening, to which every faculty of his 
being might respond, to which every chord of the many- 
toned instrument which is man might vibrate. Less force¬ 
ful than Nelligan, in place of black despair, a gentle melan¬ 
choly pervades Lozeau’s verse—bedridden for many years, 
he, too, had cause for depression of spirits. Nelligan, as we 
have said, was also haunted by melody—the music that 
lies in words. We speak of an ear for music; he had an 
ear for rhyme and for rhythm, which is quite a separate 
gift. He felt a satisfaction in delivering himself up to 
his woe: “ ou mon drne sc baignc ”—he there confesses it. 
Despondency was habitual and sought expression : 

" Les cloches ont chante, le vent du soir odore. . . . 

Et pendant que le vin ruisselle a joyeux flots, 

Je suis si gai, si gai, dans mon rire sonore, 

Oh! si gai! que j’ai peur d’eclater en sanglot8. ,, 

Both Nelligan and Lozeau attempt to interpret sensation 
rather than thought; Lozeau, who is a better reasoner, is 
the more skilful writer, and shows more preciosity than 
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Nelligan, whose work receives its impetus and derives its 
power from the strength of his emotions. Though separated 
from France by miles of ocean, both poets were influenced 
in a greater or less degree by the modern realistic French 
school; yet, at the same time, they are creative, and each 
brings something essentially new to Canadian literature, 
for theirs is its first purely subjective verse; that of Nelli¬ 
gan shows no ordinary talent, his time was short, his pro¬ 
duction necessarily limited, but it is of that quality to 
which we give the name of genius. 


SOME SAINTS AND THEIR WAYS 

There is an unpopular and somewhat comfortless proverb 
to the effect that virtue is its own reward; fortunately it 
is not often used as an economic maxim in these days, 
although he would be a hardy man who defied the con¬ 
ventions to the extent of declaring that virtue counts 
nothing. It is decidedly a fine thing to be virtuous. 
On the other hand, it is horribly irritating—to other 
people—to be very virtuous, ostentatiously good. This 
reflection will be forced upon anybody who takes the 
trouble to read up the history and public career of some 
of the celebrated exponents of uprightness, as recorded by 
old-time chroniclers and admirers. They were simply 
Abominably good; they climbed mountain-tops—veritable 
Himalayas—of perfection; and someone, curiously enough, 
was generally handy with ink and pen and parchment to 
exercise the gentle art of adulation. 

The astounding ideas they had, however, as to how a 
really high-class professor of asceticism should behave, are 
bewildering to us humble students of to-day. Let us ’ 
examine the proceedings of a few of them. Thalilaeus was 
a “weeper in Syria”; so very lachrymose that he “her- 
mitised on a mountain during sixty years, wept almost 
without intermission for his sins, and lived for ten years 
in a wooden cage.” Funny fellow I—but doubtless country 
folk were edified and flocked to watch his lamentations. 
Saint Lupicinus, who lived in the forest of Jura, existed 
on “ bread moistened with cold water, used a chair or a 
hard board for a bed, wore no stockings in his monastery, 
and walked in wooden shoes.” What good did all that do 
to the foresters of Jura? St. Fulgentius was a most objec¬ 
tionable person, who “ never undressed to take rest,” 
while St. Anthony “ w T ore his habit to his dying day, 
neither washing the dirt off his body, nor so much as his 
feet, unless they were wet by chance when he waded 
through water on a journey.” Yet all the world bemoaned 
his death, for afterwards, according to Ribadeneira, “there 
fell no rain from heaven for three years.” Another fanatic, 
St. Macarius, happened one day, says Butler, “ inadver¬ 
tently to kill a gnat that was biting him in his cell; reflect¬ 
ing that he had lost the opportunity of suffering that 
mortification, he hastened for the marshes which abound 
with great flies, whose stings pierce even wild boars. 
There he continued six months, exposed to these ravaging 
insects, and to such a degree was he disfigured by them 
that when he returned he was only to be known by his 
voice.” Ulrick, a Dorsetshire hermit of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, never slept except when nature rebelled and com¬ 
pelled him, and even then disdained a bed, “ but, lean¬ 
ing his head to a wall, he tooke a short allowance”; when 
he woke “ he would much blame and chastise his body, as 
yielding vnto ouermuch nicenesse.” Next his skin he wore 
an iron coat of mail. “ In the sharpest cold of winter, 
having first put off his iron shirt, he was wont to get into 
a vessel of cold water and recite psalms.” Of course he 
caught fearful chills, and put them down somewhat gratui¬ 
tously (so it seems to us) to the devil. His biographer 
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exhorts all readers to “ follow and imitate his glorious 
example.” What would he think of these days of luxury 
and leisure? St. Catherine of Sienna, at the age of six, 
shut herself up in a room with other precocious children, 
where they spent profitable hours in whipping each other. 
Later on, she wore an iron chain next her skin, and “ three 
times a day, for an hour and a half each time, flogged 
herself with another iron chain till great streams of blood 
ran down ”; she took her rest only on the bare floor “ with 
a piece of wood under her head for a bolster.” St. Aldhelm, 
of Malmesbury, noted as the first Englishman who culti¬ 
vated Saxon poesy, “was accustomed to recite the psalter 
at night, plunged up to the shoulders in a pond.” He did 
pleasanter deeds, however; once in Rome he lacked a peg 
for his vestment, so hung it on a sunbeam, whereon it 
remained “ to the wonderful admiration of the beholders.” 

Some of these rigorous enthusiasts were rather awkward 
people to deal with if the opinions of others chanced to 
differ from their own. St. Genevieve besought a master 
to forgive his servant for faults committed ; he refused, 
and she “ prayed against him.” The poor man was “ imme¬ 
diately seized with a hot ague; on the morrow he came 
to her, running with open mouth like a German bear, his 
tongue hanging out like a boar, and requiring pardon ”— 
which seems, to say the least, a trifle severe. A weasel 
who gnawed the robe of one St. Peter was found dead 
upon It u for his sauciness.” St. Hilary, it is said, “ prayed 
his daughter to death”; some add his wife also; other 
hagiologists affirm irreverently that his mother-in-law was 
included in his prayers. Even St. Augustine had these 
uncomfortable ways. He came to a certain English town 
inhabited by wicked people who “ refused hys doctryne 
and prechyng utterly, and drof hym out ”; whereupon, in 
response to the good saint’s desire, “ the chyldren that 
were born after in the place had tayles, as it is sayd, tyll 
they had repented. It is said comynly that this fyll at 
Strode in Kente; but at thys daye is no such deformyte.” 
For which we may be truly thankful. 

St. Simeon Stylitee is one of the most familiar names in 
the calendar. The mortifications of this extraordinary man 
took the form of eating once a week, tying ropes tightly 
round his naked body, fasting the whole forty days of Lent 
for twenty-six consecutive years, affixing his right leg to a 
Tock by an iron chain, and living shelterless on the summit 
of a mountain. These torments constituted, however, but 
an elementary part of his devotion to what he judged was 
his duty. After a while he erected a pillar, and lived on 
it four years; a higher one, on which he dwelt three 
years; a third sustained his weight for ten years, and on 
the fourth and last he spent the final twenty years of his 
life. “ The pillar did not exceed three feet in diameter, 
so that he could not lie extended on it; he had no seat; 
he only stooped or leaned to take rest, and bowed his body 
in prayer 60 often that a certain person who counted these 
positions found that he made one thousand two hundred 
and forty-four reverences in one day.” 

Scribes who set down their ideas on these occurrences 
seem to have vied with each other as to who could recount 
the biggest marvels. St. Gudula, of Brussels, was shoeless, 
and a priest compassionately put his gloves under her 
feet, “ but she threw them away, and they miraculously 
hung in the air for the space of an hour.” Many of the 
saints possessed the gift of kindling flames, which must 
have been uncommonly useful in those matchless days—and 
.nights. St.Kentigern of Glasgow blew upon a hazel-bough, 
it produced a flame from which he lit all his candles. The 
ground rose up under St. David of Wales till it became 
a hill, “ on the top of which a church was afterwards built, 
which remains to this day ”—clear proof of the miracle. 
St. Patrick changed pieces of ice into a bonfire, turned 
a man into a fox, and had his own way in amazing fashion. 
St. Denys was said to have carried his own head in his 
hands, and to have kissed it while he carried it 1 And, to 

knows the tale of how St, Dunstan seized 

if 1 a! lit, £ the n j S .® a pair of hot tongs. Altogether 

f _our^nl^s^ l ®cult to be really virtuous in the olden 

• lays our phys.quc Would not stand the strain 
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SILVER SILENCE 

That the habit of silence is a virtuous one is a notion 
that is fast passing away. It is curious to recollect how 
assiduously the pinchbeck talent was pressed upon the 
world by men of all shades of opinion from the founder 
of the Benedictine Order to the originator of Quakerism. 
Even under the reasonable rule of the original Benedictines 
—which allowed to every man a pint of wine daily if ne 
wished—the brethren were exhorted to “spareness and 
wholesomeness ” of speech. That words might be many 
as well as wholesome seems to have been a conception 
outside the imagination of monks. Saint Francis of Assisi 
thought that a man ought to have a very long neck like a 
crane, so that when he wished to speak “ his words would 
pass through many joints before they reached his mouth! 

—a natural arrangement which would not, however, really 
interfere at all with the copiousness of his speech! The 
Trappists confined their conversation to a single oft- 
repeated phrase— memento mori. But the belief in the 
golden properties of silence by no means melted away in 
England at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Discredited as it must have been in practice, the pusillani¬ 
mous proverb held its own in the theory of the early 
Evangelicals, who regarded much silence as a counsel of 
perfection; and Law, in his “ Serious Call,” relates how 
the worldly-wise Flavia is “ always talking,” and relates it 
as one of the difficulties in the way of her exceedingly 
problematical salvation. While with Miranda -admired 
Miranda—it was quite otherwise. Stillness and Salvation 
went hand in hand. 

The Quaker William Penn, in his “ Fruits of Solitude,^ 
recommends his serious readers to “ speak little-—and last.” 
In this case the two laet words give a theatrical rather 
than a moral savour to the sentence. Perhaps the old 
Quaker was thinking less of an ascetic habit than of a 
verbal victory, more effective from its laconic conveyance. 
“And his one blow (like Don Juan’s) left little room for 
two.” That tall fellow, Talkative, too, in Bunyan, is 
found, notwithstanding his tongue, to be a very sorry 
fellow. Not so very long ago, children were directed to 
talk little, and this, not only with the reasonable intention 
of giving their elders time to speak, but also to impress 
upon their young minds the intrinsic value of silence as 
a thing in itself. Before they spoke they were told to ask 
themselves if what they were about to say was not only 
“ true and kind ” but also if* it was “ necessary ”—an iron 
rule. 

Outside religion and the pedagogues, many wits and 
moralists have upheld silence, but it is curious to note 
that no really intelligent man of modern times has written 
on its side—with the exception of La Rochefoucauld, who 
Bums up a chapter on conversation by a piece of general 
advice to speak little—astonishing from a Frenchman—and 
adding the very futile rider “ and nothing that we can 
ever regret.” Hobbes is dark and oracular, but from his 
dictum that words are wise men’s counters but the money 
of fools, one might suppose that silence stands at least for 
the bankruptcy of the fool. It is in the mouth of the 
windy Holofernes that Shakespeare puts the tag: “Fir 
so pit qtii pauca loquitur .” The tendency to over-estimate 
silence and the speechless person is to some extent a 
national trait. The English are naturally a silent race; 
in fact, they have enjoyed a reputation for taciturnity for 
six or seven hundred years, and a kind of pride in bad 
public speaking was once attributed to the House of Com¬ 
mons. They are apt to distrust glibness, and scent behind 
it the advertiser, the actor, the auctioneer, and the gipsy, 
the player of the confidence trick, the three-card trick, and 
the robber of the investing widow and orphan. Be smooth¬ 
tongued and they will withdraw from you, but “ stammer 
and blurt to them and they will fall straight under the 
spell of your transparent honesty.” A silly superstition, 
but there it is, and ineradicable. In mixed company they 
shut their mouths. An English railway carriage is the 
most silent conveyance in the world. Was it a stroke of 
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humour in the serious Swedenborg, or was it only his 
philosophic insight that made him shut up the English 
souls in a heaven by themselves? The national tendency 
lately came to a head in the late Mr. Seton Merriman, 
the exponent of the silent and strong man—silent because 
he is strong, and strong because he is silent. He is a 
reflection of the “ noble silent men ” about whom Carlyle 
tried to discourse in his early chapters, who are “ scattered 
here and there, each in his department, silently thinking, 
silently working.” Why is he so little expressive? 
Because silence is simpler than even the most inarticulate 
broken speech; it is merely a plentiful lack of invention, 
a negative virtue, a barren virginity. His vogue may, 
perhaps, be explained, from an author’s point of view, by 
the difficulty of making momentous and real conversations, 
and by the disappointing quality of the spoken and written 
word. The most effective pieces of narration make their 
best point by a stop. 

Socially, silence, after all, cannot fail to have a certain 
protective and levelling value, like the black coat, which 
is often said to help to make a gentleman. “ Even a fool,” 
says the Book of Proverbs, “ when he holdeth his peace, 
is counted wise: when he shutteth his lips he is esteemed 
as prudent”—until he is drawn out. As a matter*of fact, 
reserved people are usually wet-blankets, and might often 
be described as empty, only there is a general belief that 
emptiness always accompanies the sounding brasses and 
tinkling cymbals, and that there is something at the back 
or at the bottom of reserve. Occasionally, no doubt, silent 
men, in spite of Mr. Seton Merriman, have much recondite 
wisdom to which they could give utterance an they would, 
but such instances are uncommon. 8ingle-Speech Hamilton 
was incapable of a second success. Silence, after all, is 
at best but a dull defence, " a fugitive and cloistered 
^virtue.” 

“Goodman Dull, thou hast spoken no word at all this 

while?” 

Dull: “Nor understood none, neither, Sir.” 

It risks nothing, and avoids the many shrewd knocks 
sustained by the mentally mettlesome and restless. The 
impregnable position of the speechless is a lonely one, and 
they suffer in alertness of mind from a sedentary and un¬ 
shaken mental habit, a disuse of that “ festival of ostenta¬ 
tion,” that exercise that the 8ieur de Montaigne “ found 
more sweet than any other action in life.” So strongly 
does he hold his opinion of the value of good talk, that 
he professes himself more willing to lose his sight than 
his hearing! Conversation is not, however, an art which 
can in his eyes be legitimately practised by all “ ill-bred 
people and fools ”; and all who are “ so unhandsome as 
to fight in play.” Marcus Aurelius is only half¬ 
hearted in his disapproval of silence, but teaches 
that every man '* should be ready to expose his 
thoughts to any one who asks him at any given 
moment.’* Robert Louis Stevenson, however, is less 
exigeanty and finds all natural talk “a festival of ostenta^ 
tion,” a natural pleasure to be thankful for. In his 
manner he improves upon the occasion. “ The chief duty 
of man is to speak,” he declares, adding (with a very 
-Scottish after-thought) “ it costs nothing in money.” 


FOG 

*Thb steamer headed finely down Channel towards the 
vague horizon, her creamy wake hissing away pleasantly 
behind. The white cliffs by Dover sank to a dim line, 
and lights began to glimmer tentatively along the coast, 
while invisible scene-shifters changed the wonderful 
western sky as if for the setting of some quiet sombre play 
for which the glories of sunset had been too grand. Here 
and there a star unclosed its eye, as though to guide home¬ 
ward some wandering ships of heaven; here and there 
an answering gleam appeared below for ships of earth. 
Night came softly, dreamily, borne on pale wings of mist. 


and through the glistening water the steamer swept 
steadily, resolutely along. An hour after midnight 
the rhythmic lullaby of her engines altered its 
measure, thudded slowly for a few minutes, and 
ceased. Passengers awoke at the unusual silence, 
and one, more inquisitive than the others, * switching 
on the electric light in his cabin, opened the porthole. 
Flung as on a grey sheet loomed the shadow of his head 
in a circle of yellow radiance, illusory, uncanny, varying 
its size and distance as wet wreaths of fog floated past; 
and from somewhere behind that curious spectral sil¬ 
houette came—ever so far off—the gruff, irritable moan 
of a siren. 

Almost on the instant, the captain, high on the top 
bridge, moved his hand, and the stentorian note of the 
steamer’s horn replied, shearing through the still air like 
the voice of a Gorgon; down below the inverted glasses 
on the water-decanters tinkled and buzzed in response, 
and the saloon piano murmured a sympathetic, harmonic 
lament. The violent sound boomed away across the sea, 
and when it ceased the whole ship seemed to be listening, 
waiting. She was still forging ahead by the momentum 
already unspent, and the tiny plopping of water from her 
bows was perfectlv audible—a whimsical, indolent music. 
Into that cavernous silence stole the dismal, double dog- 
howl of the Dungeness fog-signal, and then, again, that 
hoarse, inquiring call of the siren ... a little angrier, 
and surely a little nearer. The captain nodded 
to his chief mate as he paced the bridge, and 

there rose a sudden sharp clang of bells from the 

engine-room. With a few surly backward swishes of her 

propeller the steamer came to rest, and lay heaving 

in a seethe of swirling foam that showed delicately pale, 
faintly green, wherever it caught the light of a lantern. 
The horn shuddered out again, resonant and startling, its 
intermittent “ Where are you ?—I am here! ” to all boats 
within range. So, for a few minutes, the two ships 
answered one another. 

There is something hearty and human about fighting a 
storm, but fog is so insinuating, so covertly hostile; it 
drifts down on the water like the dead steam of a giant 
cauldron, rendering useless the finest of the five senses, 
and forcing man to depend entirely upon the least reliable 
one. It metamorphoses the point of view, mentally, for 
whereas in clear weather the passing of another vessel 
is a cheery episode, emphasised by much industrious 
scanning with binoculars, and, if she be of the same line, 
a friendly nod of the flag or jerk of the horn, in fog every¬ 
thing afloat in the vicinity becomes a foe to be feared and 
avoided . . . The siren’s wail was coming steadily nearer. 
The anxious captain blew the fringe of glistening drops 
from his moustache, and peered into the white woolliness 
ahead as if by the very intensity and concentration of his 
gaze he could rive it asunder. Once more the horn blared 
forth, seeming to make the ship tremble, and this time 
the siren whooped so loudly, so harshly, that the engines 
were immediately reversed at full speed. 

Suddenly, trembling through and through as though 
in anger at her delay, the steamer began to glide backward 
out of the path—if it might be—of that angry, unseen 
Thing that threatened. A few nervous passengers crept 
on deck, and everyone simply waited for what should 
happen. . . . Ten seconds passed; twenty; there was a 
faint hiss of water, a slight darkening of the foggy cur¬ 
tain, and something went by, behind that inscrutable veil. 
So closely did it pass, that by perhaps fifteen of those 
seconds during which her trusty engines had pulled her 
back she had escaped having the towering bows of the 
other locked fast among her shattered plates. For the 
one that passed was twice as big, and five times the ton¬ 
nage—so much they could easily tell. 

The engines were stopped, for the mist was pouring over 
the whole ship in clouds; the anchor was let down, and 
the note of the horn was altered to inform all whom it may 
concern that she was moored. All night its husky, inter¬ 
mittent vibration drove sleep away. Every imaginable 
call of the sea answered it during those anxious, loitering 
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hours; the pedal-trombone of the huge liner, gravely 
remonstrating that her half-circle of the world from Mel¬ 
bourne to Tilbury should be hindered thus at the very 
last hour or so; the brilliant tuba mirabilis of the smart 
cross-Channel boat dangerously cutting the main lines 
of traffic; the awful monition of a battleship’s siren, 
grumbling up from a low tone and rising, in a curve that 
it is almost impossible not to visualise, to a long, nerve- 
destroying yell; the fretful screech, for contrast, of some 
small, belated tug. And each one of them expressed 
alarm, consternation, caution. 

At dawn, the fog thinning slightly, the clatter and clank 
of the steam-winch betrayed the raising of the anchor, and 
very easily, at the speed of a trawler, the steamer began 
to glide ahead westward once more. Presently, with the 
morning sun, the fog gathered itself sulkily into dense 
grey folds and steep white banks that rolled off delicately 
toward the land, as though scolded by the warmth and 
brightness; and the captain, ringing an optimistic “ Full 
ahead I ” to the engineers on watch, smiled into the face 
of a little breeze that came capering over the water, and 
went sleepily to his cabin, whistling a quiet, cheery tune. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE BUDGET IN RELATION TO LAND VALUATION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sra,—In your issue of the 6th inst., p. 123, col. 1, in a highly 
coloured criticism of the 1909 “ Budget ” in its relation to 
Valuation, you state: “ Beyond providing employment for a 

large number of unemployed at great cost/* etc. I do not think 
this statement is literally true. To my own personal knowledge, 
many of those who have obtained posts in the new valuation 
departments (in various grade*) are men who, of their own will 
and accord, have changed direct from other permanent and 
lucrative employment—applied for and obtained employ¬ 
ment in departments dealing with the provisions of the 
1909-10 Finance Act. And many of these men are Con¬ 
servatives ! After all, this measure is now the Law of the Land, 
and beyond mere “ party ” cavilling. It will not be repealed, 
let us hope, by the next Conservative Government, or else a 
most dangerous and chaotic precedent will be set. Fancy suc¬ 
ceeding Governments religiously repealing Acts of their imme¬ 
diate predecessors in office! I do not deny that some, maybe 
many, unemployed have good reason to bless now the 1909 Act, 
as it has been the opportunity of providing work, but is this a 
sin—providing anyone with needed employment, no matter how. 
so long as honest? I do not think so. 

When the next Conservative Government adopts a Tariff Re¬ 
form Budget, it will mean “ providing employment for a large 
number of unemployed at great cost *’—official employment and 
national employment (every method of providing employment 
or carrying out Acts of Parliament is costly); will you rise up 
and cry “Anathema” then? “ Wait and see”!—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Sauce for Goose is Sauce for Gander. 

[It is the duty of a succeeding Government to revise or repeal 
fatuous legislation involving useless expenditure.— Editor.] 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The recent manoeuvres in which the Territorials have 
taken part raise in a very acute form the question of 
National Defence. We must await the official reports of 
the generals in charge of the various divisions and 
brigades of our citizen soldiers before pronouncing a final 
verdict on their utility and efficiency; but already the 
mutterings of the coming storm are heard on all sides, j 
It is obvious that the results have not come up to expec- 1 
tations and that in many instances the machinery has 
completely broken down. The trained observers, many 
of them Boldiers or ex-soldiers, who followed the opera¬ 
tions and who have written about them in the press, have 
with a few exceptions been loud in their condemnation. 
In the Standard of August 18 there is an instructive 
and candid opinion of the Citizen Army written by the 
German correspondent of the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
who is himself a soldier trained in the German Army. 
He admires the patriotism and willingness of the men, 
but as soldiers he has a very poor opinion of them. He 
declares that their physique is poor, that the majority 
of them are totally untrained and incapable of making a 
fifteen-mile march, and concludes with the following 
remark: " The brave boys are cradled in false dreams 
from which perhaps they may some day awaken in 
horror.’' Unfortunately, the question of the Territorials 
is becoming purely a party issue. The Radical press is 
making frantic efforts to prove them a model of efficiency 
and military virtue, and at the same time heaping abuse 
on the Tory writers who venture to point out a few of 
their shortcomings. 


This partisan spirit, unfortunately, follows as the neces¬ 
sary corollary of our political system. It is no us3 
disguising the fact; we are at the parting of the ways. 
The one road leads us to a modified form of conscription 
and national security; the other to further muddle, waste 
of public money, and periodical panics. The Territorials 


have proved a vast disappointment even to the most 
prejudiced of their admirers. Their numbers have fallen 
far short of the original official estimate; their efficiency 
is no better than that of the Volunteers, and the attend¬ 
ances in camp have been extremely poor. Over 30 per 
cent, of the London Divisions only stayed a week in camp 
instead of a fortnight, either because they could not obtain 
the necessary leave from their employers or because the 
men were “ fed up ” with the hardships of indifferent food, 
long marches, and sleeping in the rain. Many broke 
down under the strain of manoeuvres after inadequate 
preliminary training. The tactical work of both officers 
and men has been severely criticised. The training of 
the officers is reported to be sadly at fault. In the Isle 
of Man a slight mutiny was checked by the summary 
dismissal of the guilty to their homes. How any general 
of brigade, colonel of battalion, or captain of a com¬ 
pany is going to train his men efficiently under such 
conditions so that they can hold their own against 
Continental troops passes the imagination. A fortnight 
in camp is not sufficient time, but when the fortnight is 
reduced by half and the preliminary drills and lectures 
are scamped, the whole system breaks down and becomes 
farcical. There is only one way out of the muddle, and 
that is the adoption of some compulsory system such as 
Australia and New* Zealand have taken for their model. 
Let us have the courage to admit that we have made a 
mistake. 


We are grateful to Mr. Haldane and his advisers for 
their labours, but the experiment has failed ; it is no longer 
possible to prop up the tottering throne of the voluntary 
system which has ruled so long and so indifferently. Let 
them have the courage to recognise the truth, and come 
forward and state the facts plainly to the nation. It is 
criminal for them to go on deceiving the country in the 
belief that, given time, the Territorial Army will prove a 
success. It has been given ample scope and opportunity, 
but has proved no better than its predecessors. From 
the first the Territorial scheme was based on ridiculous 
premises. According to Mr. Haldane, the Territorial 
troops are to take the place of the Regular Army, which 
on the outbreak of hostilities may be despatched to assist 
an ally on the Continent. At the same time, he has 
always admitted that it would require at least six months’ 
training after the outbreak of war before they would 
be ready to meet trained Continental troops. But what 
is the use of a modern armv if it is not ready to take 

W % 

the field at a moment’s notice? Armies are not like prize¬ 
fighters, who fix a date for their meeting and then go into 
strict training against the fateful day. You cannot write 
to your opponent and say to him, “ Sorry we cannot fight 
you to-morrow, but six months from now all will be 
ready.” Continental armies can be concentrated on their 
frontiers within a week of the declaration of war, and 
probably the decisive battles will be all over within a 
a fortnight. Certainly no war between two first-class 
Powers could last for six months on the Continent 
under modern conditions. The spirit of humanity— 
quite apart from strategical and financial considerations 
—would put an end to the struggle before that period. 

Therefore, if, as experts would have us believe, it is 
possible for our shores to be successfully invaded, this 
untoward and eagerly anticipated event would surely 
take place within a few weeks of the outbreak of 
hostilities. It would find, us woefully unprepared. 
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'because, according to Mr. Haldane, onr sole defenders 
—always assuming the Regular Army had been 
despatched to assist an ally on the Continent—would 
require at least six months to be properly trained and 
organised. What a scene would follow the announcement 
of the landing of the first German cyclist! Such an event 
would be well worth seeing if it ever came to pass. The 
frantic confusion, the disorganisation, the lack of horses, 
the ill-trained troops, half equipped, hastening to the front, 
the shortage of arms and ammunition ; some of the men 
unable to obtain leave from their employers, others only 
able to stay away a week through fear of being discharged ; 
the majority unable to march more than a few miles, and 
totally unable to fight because of sore feet; thousands 
suffering from pneumonia owing to not being accustomed 
to sleep in the open air; officers looking for their men, 
generals for their brigades, gunners for their guns, and 
everyone for the enemy, but all finally arriving at the wrong 
destination saturated with beer, deafened by brass bands 
and patriotic songs, too weary to retrace their footsteps— 
this would constitute the greatest opera bouffe ever staged. 


But we need not despair. Long after the war had been 
decided elsewhere, and probably after the terms of peace 
had been arranged, we should have a magnificent body 
of troops ready to be disbanded. They would march 
through London amidst the cheers of the citizens; they 
would be fed at the Mansion House and blessed at 8t. 
Paul's; they would then hasten homewards and Krve 
for ever after on the memory of the glorious manner 
in which they came forward for six months’ drill 
and discipline at considerable personal inconvenience, • 
whilst the fate of the Empire hung in the balance. Of 
course, this is purely hypothetical, and many unexpected 
things might happen to upset our calculations and those 
of our opponents; but surely it is absurd to rely on any 
force which cannot be made efficient until after hostilities 
have lasted for six months, and the issue on the Continent 
has been settled. This being the case, we must look the 
true facts in the face and realise that any form of volun¬ 
tary service has completely and finally broken down. 
There is no breath in the system; day by day, year by 
year, it will decay still further, until it has rotted away 
to nothingness. Let us bury the carcase at once and pass 
on to a live issue. Australia and New Zealand have set 
us a splendid example, which Canada is shortly to follow, 
by recognising that it is the duty of each citizen to serve 
his country, although the possibilities of invasion are 
remote. Neither will it be a burden either to the youth or 
to the finances of the State. On the contrary, the very best 
results are expected from it. The young men of the 
nation will be taught habits of obedience and discipline, 
and at the same time their physique will be developed by 
drill and the open-air life of the camp. The ridiculous 
argument is often raised that any form of conscription will 
interfere with the development of the trade of this 
country. If this be so, how does it come to pass that 
the trade of Germany, of France, and of Russia, or any 
of the great Continental Powers, has not decayed? On 
the contrary, the Continental nations benefit by it. 

The men gain by the drill, discipline, and healthy 
exercise, and they carry useful lessons into their subse¬ 
quent careers. We have, year after year, close on a 
million unemployed or unemployable in our midst. 
Therefore the country would benefit if 100,000 or 200,000 
°f the younger men were taken from the congested labour 


market and enrolled for six months, or a year, in the 
i service of the State. Then there is surely the moral 

• side of the question to be considered. Why should an 
< Englishman who regards himself as the cream of humanity 
' refuse to make those sacrifices which are considered 
i necessary by other nations? Why should we arrogate to 
I ourselves superior virtues and live under the illusion that 

we need not take the same precautions for our future 

• safety as our rivals? Why should we believe that our 
1 rule is admirable for three hundred millions of people 
l in India and in other parts of the world, and at the same 
! time refuse to set them an example? Is it to be supposed 
I that we should hear very much about unrest in .India if 

• the people of India knew that behind the few thousand 
trained troops which hold them in subjection, there was 
an entire nation in arms, not aggressive, but determined 
to make every sacrifice to maintain its position? Is it to 
be supposed that Germany would go on building Dread- 

( noughts at ru nous cost if she knew that behind our 
I fleet lay a whole armed nation r$ady to die in defence 
of our shores? No; our position is being challenged all 
round—not because our rivals have grown stronger—but 
| because they see us apparently lost to a sense of our 
responsibilities, and so unwilling to make any sacrifice 
for the security of our dominions, that they feel bound 
to be ready for the day of disaster and the disruption 
of our Empire. It will be a thousand pities if compulsory 
service is to degenerate into a purely party question, like 
Tariff Reform. It should command the support of all 
Radicals and Socialists. 8urelv it is the most democratic 
measure that could be devised for breaking down class 
distinctions and bringing the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, into closer touch with one another. When 
the duke and the plough boy, the merchant and the 
labourer, the country gentleman and the clerk, all find 
themselves engaged side by side in the same service they 
will soon, get to know one another, and become more 
interested in each other’s welfare. This has been the case 
in France and in Germany. No man can feel quite the 
same hostility towards or jealousy of his neighbour if 
both have served together in the ranks. 


The Socialist-Labour Party seems to have fallen on bad 
days, and personally we cannot feel any great sympathy 
for it. The rock upon which it has split is, of course, 
finance, the stumbling-block of so many organisations 
which promise Utopias they can never give. The Osborne 
judgment has completely wrecked the party plans, and 
until a Bill is passed through Parliament to alter or 
modify this most just decision of the Court of Appeal, 
the Socialist-Labour ship will have to go ahead very 
slowly, taking advantage of any favouring breezes and 
economising its coal. 8eventy-eight seats were contested at 
the last General Election, but now, in view of the shortage 
of funds, it has been suggested to limit the number of seats 
| to be fought at the next election to those already held, and 
I to five which were lost at the General Election. This would 
bring the number up to forty-eight, instead of seventy- 
eight. This shortage of funds is instructive as showing 
how slight is the enthusiasm of the majority of Trades 
Unionists for the Socialist-Labour Party. When a com¬ 
pulsory levy was made on the members ample funds were 
forthcoming, because every member had to pay or to 
leave the union. This system was manifestly unjust. A 
trade union is primarily an organisation for the protec¬ 
tion of its members and for safeguarding their interests 
in the particular trade in which they are engaged. They 
were never in the first place intended to be political 
organisations. Thus they are composed of men of all 
shades of political opinion, Conservatives, Radicals, and 
i Socialists, yet all, irrespective of their opinions, were 
made to contribute towards the upkeep of Socialist-Labour 
Members in the House. This injustice the Court of Appeal 
refused to sanction. The compulsory levy has ceased, and 
the substituted voluntary levy has proved a complete 
failure. Your true Socialist likes to put his hand into 
his neighbour’s pocket, not into his own. 
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If it should come to pass that I should die 
While yet your youth and loveliness remain, 

And I am gathered to the deeps again, 

A sail engulphed where sea unites with sky; 

I would not sorrow linger in your eye, 

Or change the music of your day to pain, 

Or clouds less transient than of April rain, 

Linger a little when my life goes by. 

Dream that a moment I but hailed your bark, 
Sailing between the day-dawn and the night, 

And set my compass by your perfect course; 

And know that in the passage of the dark 
I bless God for your loveliness and light; 

And then put by both memory and remorse. 

B. S. 


DEVON 

A day with summer sun and showers 
Flung to earth’s purple vair; 

A white hand shining among the flowers 
Plucking one here, one there; 

Such was my fairy’s gift; and when 
Life burneth hot in my breast, 
Quietly through the woods again 
I will dream home and rest. 

W. L. R. 


THE VICE OF POOLING 

POLICIES 

A new phase has been evolved in the political world, 
which should not be allowed to pass without adequate 
comment. In many European Parliamentary systems the 
representative body is broken up into sections which are 
for the most part hostile to each other, but which are 
capable on occasions of coalescing for the furtherance of 
certain definite political aims. Nothing in the nature of 
fusion occurs. Co-operation for a time and for a purpose 
is the limit of parallel action. Something very different 
from this has been lately observed corroding the 
foundation of party government in this country. The 
possession and retention of office has come to be 
viewed as an end in itself, rather than as a means for 
the attainment of salutary measures. It may, of course, 
be argued that in the opinion of the stalwart there is 
only one party—and that his own—through whose instru¬ 
mentality beneficial legislation can in reason be looked 
for. To hold an opinion of that kind is in effect to be 
the victim of an obsession. We freely acknowledged, in 
discussing this matter in our last issue, that the party 
system had once a value. Our object now is to point to 
a vice recently contracted, which threatens to taint that 
system at its source. What is the position which we 
observe to-day? There are three parties acting together 
whose views are utterly irreconcilable on many of the 
problems clamouring for decision. Large sections abhor 
the political principles and aims of those with whom they 
are in practical alliance. There is no question here of 
shades of difference or degree. The views of those who 
are acting together are as far apart as the poles, and 


are capable of no compromise in principle, no accommo¬ 
dation even in appearance. The Nationalist member 
proclaims that he has no interest in any of the questions 
which he by his vote imposes on Great Britain; the 
Socialist is opposed root and branch to all legislation 
which is anti-Socialistic in character, yet he is willing 
on critical divisions to vote for it; the moderate Minis¬ 
terialist is as thoroughly opposed to legislation which is 
Socialistic in its character, yet he is willing to give to 
it the sanction of his vote. If we apply to a coalition 
such as this the epithet “ Unholy Alliance,” who shall 
say that it is unmerited or untrue? 

In the commercial world certain combinations occur 
from time to time which have the effect of creating a 
monopoly, or in American-English, a corner, in various 
commodities, or it may be in traffic or in rates. It is a 
grave question whether such combinations are not opposed 
to public policy. Whether that be so or not, we contend 
that to pool inconsistent and incompatible policies for the 
sole purpose of retaining office is a fraud on the consti¬ 
tuencies and a danger to the national character and 
national well-being. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

V.—TENNYSON. 

During practically the whole of their literary life Tenny¬ 
son and Browning were contemporaries. When Browning, 
in the year 1833, at the age of twenty, published “ Pauline/* 
Tennyson had not long issued his first volume, as a young 
man of about the same age. In 1855, when “ Maud ” 
appeared, '* Men and Women ” added to Browning’s fame. 
“ The Ring and the Book ” was welcomed by the 
Athenccvm in 1869 as the greatest poetic achievement of 
the time, and in 1870 Tennyson began to show new powers 
of romance and mystery with “ The Coming of Arthur ” 
and the ever-glorious “ Idylls.” With this curious 
parallelism in period and output goes an undeniable 
resemblance in thought between the two poets. Both were 
finely optimistic, both strongly inclined toward that 
sublime faith which 8t. Paul, inspired essayist, has defined 
once and for all as 41 the evidence of things not seen,” and 
both recognised heartily that the everyday life of humanity 
was no more to be neglected by the poet than by the 
philosopher. But the difference in their methods of 
expressing that optimism, faith, and humanity, and, 
indeed, in their whole mode of writing, was enormous. 
Browning, in his poems, was often excitable, garrulous, 
exclamatory, laconic. He seems to button-hole his 
readers, to take them into his confidence by a quick “ 80! ” 
or an adjuration to “ Look! ” He creates his invisible 
correspondent by a stroke of the pen, and shouts at him : — 

Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 

Or he asks an opinion impatiently, and drives on regard¬ 
less of the answer; he rhymes any word that flashes into 
his teeming brain to avoid delay. Tennyson, on the other 
hand, rarely shows that uncanny swiftness, that race for 
self-expression so characteristic of his friend. He is Some- 
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times diffuse and occasionally too ornate; he is aloof, 
austere, concerned with the outward beauty of his poems 
as well as with their spiritual significance. His work as 
a whole will stand the criticism of the orthodox gram¬ 
marian and the analysis of the philologist better than 
Browning’s. Yet, if grammar and philology were the only 
criterions of poetry, what a crazy verdict would be ours I 
Fortunately, Browning was a law unto himself in these 
matters, but for the benefit of those poetasters of the 
present day who aspire to ultimate fame we may submit 
the advice that they had better by far follow the example 
of Tennyson, and polish their verses assiduously, remem¬ 
bering that Browning’s irregularities did not come through 
ignorance of grammar, but arose because, for the nonce, 
poetry’s stream in spate carried away the dykes of syntax 
and sober composition. When the sacred stream so floods 
through their souls they may omit a predicate or a phrase 
here and there, and nobody will mind—but not till then. 

It will be wiser in this article to discuss two representa¬ 
tive, yet different, poems of Tennyson, rather than to 
attempt a mere hasty commentary upon a dozen or twenty 
examples—a process which is very easy but very unprofit¬ 
able and bewildering. One of the first questions which we 
conceive concerning the work of any notable poet is, “ What 
faith has he? ” In other words, what is his outlook on the 
world and humanity’s relationship with it—are we 
entangled inextricably at every step with the divine? Is 
it positive or negative, a belief or a denial, a philosophy or 
an inspired, confident vision? Wordsworth’s answer to 
this fundamental inquiry was given in many brief poems; 
Browning replied in a hundred ways, but struck the same 
note. There is no need to undertake any feats of explora¬ 
tion among Tennyson’s pages to discover his reply. His 
belief is summed up once for all in that long aspiration to 
powers unseen—“In Memoriam.’’ His answer is essen¬ 
tially similar to that of the others to whom we have alluded 
—a very different answer, by the way, to that which wo 
shall find when we come to consider the works of Meredith 
and Swinburne. 

Far too much has been written about the “ teaching ” 
of this, that, and the other poet—as though all poets 
vere necessarily philosophers with a certain definitely 
formulated scheme for the regeneration or confusion of 
mankind. In the case of Tennyson there is justification 
for this apologia, for no critical reader of his work can 
doubt that he held a determined faith, and that he intended 
deliberately to express it, to show the world how a creed 
formed from love of beauty and love of God could compose 
itself finely into the mould of poetic art, and could become 
more impressive thereby than if it had been simply a 
series of unadorned statements. 

It would be possible to arrive at a fair estimate of 
Browning without considering “ Paracelsus ” or “ The 
Ring and the Book,” of Wordsworth without noticing 
“The Excursion,” of Swinburne omitting “Atalanta”; 
but Tennyson and “ In Memoriam ” are inseparable. No 
one can read it without realising that it is a heart-cry, an 
utterance of undying grief that has in it the soul of the 
writer. In his sorrow he reaches out to the Divine with 
“ lame hands of faith ”; his doubts are “ vassals unto 
love”; when they seemed to prevail, “when faith had 
fall’n asleep ”— 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, “ I have felt.” 

A man’s belief in the things which may be essential to 
salvation is a purely personal and private matter, and 
should not be discussed, as is too often the case, in public 
books and articles ; but his belief in the directive force of 
the universe, whether he call it God or Nature or blind 
fate, is of interest to every other man on the face of the 


earth. Tennyson’s faith in a divine control was sublime. 
His lost friend “ lives in God”: — 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

In the opening lines we have the same thought of eternal 
power: — 

Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be : 

They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

The story of the origin of “ In Memoriam ” is familiar to 
all, but it is not so generally known, perhaps, that seven¬ 
teen years elapsed between the death of Arthur Henry 
Hallam, the poet’s friend, and the publication of this 
immortal commemoration of a love which “ passed the love 
of women.” How vivid were the memories that clung 
rouhd that comradeship is proved in many reminiscent 
stanzas—the college walks, the Christmas gatherings, the 
summer days spent together, are all woven into the texture 
of the poem, and so smoothly woven that the whole work 
forms a pattern as nearly perfect as is humanly possible. 
In purely beautiful passages it abounds; there are two, 
how’ever, which stand out from the rest like cameos framed 
in gold. One is complete in itself—stanza lxvi.: — 

When on my bed the moonlight falls, 

I know that in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the west, 

There comes a glory on the walls : 

Thy marble bright in dark appears, 

As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o’er the number of thy years. 

The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 

And closing eaves of wearied eyes 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in grey: 

And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 

And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

The other is part of stanza xcv., and is a marvellous little 
word-picture of summer at earliest morning: — 

. . . . the doubtful dusk reveal'd 

The knolls once more where, couch’d at ease, 

The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field : 

And suck'd from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore 
And fluctuate all the still perfume, 

And gathering freshlier overhead, 

Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 

“ The dawn, the dawn,” and died away ; 

And East and West, without a breath. 

Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day. 

Each reader of “ In Memoriam,” however, will find his or 
her own favourite passages of storm or calm, doubt or 
faith, and it often happens that one’s chosen stanzas vary 
with the mood of the hour. 

Considering the poem for a moment technically, it is a 
curious point, which we do not remember to have seen 
remarked upon even by Mr. Stopford Brooke (who takes 
Tennyson’s work to pieces verse by verse almost as if it 
were a huge machine), that Tennyson should have employed 
for his masterpiece the line of four feet. In the vast 
majority of cases the poet who sets out to compose a poem 
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on a theme which he deliberately intends to develop 
exhaustively chooses the pentameter, whether rhymed or 
unrhymed. Its monotony may be varied bv song or 
ballad, as in “ Atalanta in Calydon,” or, as Tennyson him¬ 
self varied it, by delightful lyrical interlude, in “ The 
Princess”; or it may progress severely onward, page 
after page, as do “ The Task,” “ The Excursion,” “Aurora 
Leigh,” and a dozen other special achievements in this Btyle 
that might be mentioned. Tennyson, however, decided to 
cast his memorial poem in a less formal mould, and to 
aid the music of rhythm by the music of rhyme. Doubt 
less he perceived the danger of using the ordinary four- 
verse stanza with alternate rhymes—the risk of becoming 
hymn-like, especially when treating a subject into which 
solemn and sacred thoughts were bound to enter exten¬ 
sively ; in adopting the plan of the internal couplet he 
cleverly reduced that danger to its lowest terms. If we 
transpose the lines of one familiar stanza we shill appre¬ 
ciate the difference: — 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist; 

The moon is hid ; the night is still; 

The time draws near the birth of Christ. 

Reinstate it in the true form, it gains in gravity, in 
strength, in resonance, and carries no suggestion of the 
“ common metre ” of the hymn-book, in spite of the fact 
that the metre is absolutely unchanged. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TENDENCY OF MODERN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

The literature of modern Russia progresses by devious 
paths in the direction of social reform. The drama and 
the novel are the chief methods adopted to gain this end. 
Their attacks are not so direct as those of sociology and 
political economy, therefore they are less liable to sup¬ 
pression by the censor. Count Lyof Nikolaievitch Tol¬ 
stoy is undoubtedly one of Russia's greatest novel and 
dramatic writers. Henry Nevinson, in an article written 
at the time of the great philosopher’s eightieth birthday, 
in 1908, said: “From the first he has always been a 
prophet—ja prophef of the soul—and the purport of his 
prophecy has always been the same. You may find it in 
the long perplexities of Petroff in * War and Peace/ or 
in the quick lights and shadows of Anna KareninaV 
heart, or in the mowing scene among the peasants, or in 
Levin’s last meditation, where he realises a truth 1 which 
is a secret for him alone, of vital importance for him, and 
not to be put into words.’ ” Tolstoy possesses much of 
that supreme dissatisfaction with life which characterised 
Rousseau, by whom he is avowedly influenced. Unlike 
Rousseau, however, he has found a measure of peace—in 
his philosophy. He regards modern civilisation as an evil 
which oppresses the agrarian population of the world. 
This attitude is truly Russian, for the Muscovite agri¬ 
culturist reveres the soil and loves his fellow-men. Maxim 
Gorky, another novelist of the grimly realistic type, is 
capable of better things than obscene descriptions of 
degraded forms of life. In “ Summer,” a short story 
which appeared in the xxviith number of Znanie 
(Knowledge), he tells of an agitator named Egor Petro- 
vitch Trofimoff, who lived in an agricultural village. 
Towards the end of the tale he was arrested and, on his 
way to the nearest town, was able to subdue his rough 
guards by his gentle words. Amongst other things, he 
said: “ And there are no more soldiers and prisoners 
among us. We are all Russian men, and, although I 
do not forget that this road leads to prison, I still remem¬ 
ber the happy time spent this summer and in former days. 
My heart burns within me, and I would like to cry aloud 
through the heavy snow-drift, * I wish you a happy holy- 
day, great Russian people! A bright Sunday, my dear 
ones! * ” 


Russia in her own patient way has suffered, and out of 
the depths of her great heart come groans of agony. 
Gorky in such gloomy creations as “ The Spy ” but ex¬ 
presses this national anguish. He has made a speciality 
of creating such monsters as Yevsey Klimkov, who used 
to inveigle information out of maidservants in order to 
incriminate their masters, and who convicted both innocent 
and guilty. In “ A Confession,” however, the author rise* 
to better things. Matvem, the child of unknown aristo¬ 
cratic parents, wandered about the country as a vaga¬ 
bond in search of a new faith. He, at least, was a man 
of religious aspirations. It was a pity, however, that 
he was converted by a miracle which an ikon wrought. 
The climax was unworthy of the tale. The novel is auto¬ 
biographical to some extent. Gorky himself has tramped 
about Russia as a beggar, and has had a life of spiritual 
unrest. Goncharov, who admired George Sand, but was 
influenced by Dickens and Balzac, was a realistic writer. 
His work did not lose Russian feeling, in spite of his 
interest in foreign models, as “ Obriv ” and “ Oblomov ” 
clearly show. Anton P. Tchekhoff, a master of the short 
story, was another humanist. Born about 1860, he 
belonged to the inteUigenzia of the end of the nineteenth 
century, and foretold the decline and fall of his literary 
school as surely as Turgenev had prophesied the decay 
of the 'petite noblesee. It has been said that his tales had 
no heroes. A minor luminary, who also echoes the cry 
for freedom, is E. L. Voynich. She possesses a strong 
style, and in her “ Olive Latham ” gives a little 
glimpse of the Russia beneath the surface. On 
page 59, chapter iv., one reads: “ * I waited outside/ 
she went on, 1 till Dr. Slavinski wanted me. The 
grandmother and a neighbour sat down by me, and 
began talking about that poisoning case at the other 
village. All they could see in it was that the Commune 
was very stupid not to have closed with the offer of the 
police to hush the matter up for twelve kopecks a head. 
They said that when there was a corpse found in the 
flooded meadow last year the Borodyevka people paid 
seven kopecks each, and that one expects to pay a little 
extra in summer. It’s like a bad dream to hear them 
talk.’ ” In conjunction with Stepniak, E. L. Voynich wrote 
a book entitled “The Humour of Russia,” which was 
published in 1895. 

There were many other famous fiction writers, only a 
few of whom we have been able to mention. Some of them, 
like Tolstoy, also wrote drama, whilst others combined 
novel-writing with poetry. Pushkin was undoubtedly one 
of Russia’s greatest poets, though he was bitterly attacked 
by the critics of his time. His “ Evgenie Onegin ” has 
been called the Russian “ Childe Harold.” The poet who 
stands nearest him in reputation is Lermantoff. Another 
great man was Releief, the “ citizen poet,” whose genius 
might compare favourably with Pushkin’s. He was a cele¬ 
brated Freemason, and a member of the secret “ Northern 
Society,” which conspired to have a Constitution when 
Nicholas I. came to the throne in 1825. For this intrigue 
he was executed. Many of his shorter poems were his¬ 
torical. “ Kurbsky,” “ The Death of Ermak,” “ Ivan 
Susanin,” and “ Dmitri Donskoi ” are among these. He 
represented Russian patriotism in its more vigorous and 
martial forms, though he was quite able to appreciate 
the far greater victories of social and political reform, for 
which noble aspirations he died. 

Now for the domain of pure science. Foremost among 
the leaders of political and social reform stands the revered 
Btepniak, writer of “ The Russian Peasantry.” No 
thoughtful person having read that charming book would 
deny its author the tribute of greatness. The admirable 
way in which he discussed the agricultural question, his 
grasp of political economy and high finance, the breadth 
of sympathy with which he treated religious matters, and 
his love for his fellow-men, all combine to place him among 
the great and the good, the men and women who have 
made the world a little better by their lives. “The 
Russian Peasantry " is a classic of Russian literature. In 
spite of the mediaevalism of orthodox Christianity, Russia 
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can claim great exponents of the theory of natural selec¬ 
tion. Professor Clement Timiriazeff, who visited Charles 
Darwin at Down, in Kent, is perhaps the most noted of 
these. He has published a dozen books on the Darwin 
theory of evolution, the first being “ Charles Darwin and 
iiis Theory.” The last publication was “ Darwinism,” an 
address delivered on February 12, the hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the birth of the great naturalist. In the early 
months of 1909, Mr. Ermolov wrote a book entitled “ Our 
Bad Harvests and Our Food Question.” The author was 
formerly Minister for Agriculture, and his publication is 
regarded as authoritative. 

The Russian mind has a strong leaning towards 
biography and history. Among the prose works of Push¬ 
kin was a history of the Pugachev Insurrection. Ivan 
Zabelin, who died on the eve of the Russian New Year, 
1909, was one of Russia’s great historians. His most 
famous work was a “ History of Moscow,” on which he 
worked for twenty years. Another modern writer was 
Silvansky, a young and clever historian, who died of 
cholera in 1908. Although Russian civilisation and tra¬ 
ditions are Sclavonic, rather than Latin or Greek, in 
origin, there are several Russian authors who have devoted 
'themselves to the study of classic literature. Merejkowski, 
undoubtedly, is the best known of these. He recently pub¬ 
lished a delightful and appreciative little work on Pliny 
the Younger. His essay on Marcus Aurelius, also, is 
charming. So fascinating, indeed, is this book that 
we will venture to quote a critical passage therefrom: 
“ ‘ Be without feeling; be like stone.’ This is the never- 
to-be-silenced law of the stoics, ascetics, and Buddhists, 
of the painter Michael Angelo, of the philosopher Schopen¬ 
hauer, of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, which is thus 
repeated from age to age. Yet, if stones do not suffer, 
neither do they love nor believe in gods.” 

Briefly speaking, the main theme of Russian literature 
is social reform, expressed in the drama and the novel, 
•or more explicitly in sociological treatises. A striving 
towards realism is in everything, which may account for 
the great production of historical works. Another very 
noticeable trait is the versatility shown by so many 
writers. Merejkowski not only wrote on the two classic 
authors we have mentioned, but on Flaubert, Montaigne, 
Ibsen, and Calderon. Schiefner, the Oriental scholar, was 
also an authority on Finno-Ugrian matters. A present- 
day author who is famed for his cleverness and versatility 
is Dr. A. 8. Rappoport, author of “The Curse of the 
Romanoffs,” who writes on history,, the drama, and 
philosophy. 


A FORGOTTEN TRACT 

From the pyramid of turf above the Goodwood racecourse 
one of the fairest prospects in southern England lies 
mapped out below the onlooker. It was a coign of vantage 
which the Roman strategist was quick to seize upon. 
Goodwood Park is in the foreground of the picture, with 
its giant cedars of Lebanon, its glorious avenues of beech 
trees, its crowning point being Rook’s Trundall, the peak 
on which the observer is supposed to be stationed, a cone- 
shaped hill, crested with a trenched camp, towering above 
the racecourse. In the middle distance stands the Roman 
•city of Chichester, its lofty cathedral spire being the only 
cathedral spire in England which is visible from the sea. 
Beyond that again gleams the vast estuary of Chichester 
harbour, and a smudge on the skyline marks the smoke 
track of some tramp running up Channel. Away to the 
west lies Bosham, a village of the Dutch school. Bede 
tells of its monastery, how Saint Wilfrid, in 678, found 
a colony of Irishmen located there. It is depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry. Harold and his knights are shown, 
half stripped and wading to their boats, embarking for 
Normandy from this port. Harold holds aloft a hawk 
•on his wrist, his followers are carrying their hounds. 
Even in that day the Englishman’s first thought on waking 
of something to kill.” 


Away to the east lies Selsey—Selesea, the island of the 
sea-calf, as Bede calls it. It was then veritably an island. 
Its monastic buildings and ancient church are now sunk 
two miles out to sea. The deer parks—still marked on the 
charts as “ The Park ”—are deep buried, with the salt 
waves dashing o’er them. King Henry VIII.’s Bishop 
Rede excommunicated the local poachers of his day. He 
could not resist a little bit of ecclesiastical bad language in 
so doing. “ Dampnacioni* filii , spiritu diabolico seducti 
Church and State joined hands against “ the gamekeeper 
turned outside in,” in those days. It is all very 
modern. The world has travelled an astonishingly little 
way since then, except that men- no longer have their 
right hands struck off or a running noose slipped round 
their necks for game-stealing. Perhaps those hardy 
rogues, who took their liveB in their hands and helped to 
mould the daring of the English breed, do not sleep any 
the worse for the anathemas either of Church or State. 
Instead of deer and poachers, Selsey is now famed for 
lobsters and fishermen; as tough and close-grained a tribe 
as any sea-rovers on the South Coast. Long may the sea- 
wolf flourish there. 

In digging out the ground for the Council Chamber of 
the city of Chichester in 1723 the Neptune and Minerva 
slab was found, and thereby hangs a tale. The modern 
streets of the city, North, South, East, and West Streets, 
follow the Roman strata. The present writer possesses 
a fine Roman belt and dagger in bronze, which were found 
close by Regnum—a Roman city which was the Windsor 
of Britain when Tiberius Claudius was Emperor. The 
Neptune and Minerva slab is of marble, and from the date 
of its discovery until three years ago was shown in Good- 
wood Park, but is now restored to the City Hall. It 
marked the site of a temple erected to the god and goddess, 
as patrons of collegium fabrorum , the guild of shipwrights. 
One Pudens gave the ground, and the guild supplied the 
materials and paid the cost of the temple. Considering 
the weight of the Imperial hand and in hope of Imperial 
favour, no doubt donations flowed in apace. The emula¬ 
tion between the rival trireme builders was obvious when 
the subscription list appeared. The proclamation of the 
city qucrstor corresponded .probably to our daily paper. 
Lictors bore him company when he had the Imperium. 
The little wild Goidels from the forests and swamps, who 
brought fish and fowl to barter for the strange pictures 
of their Roman conquerors, as well as for cloth and beads 
and knives and spears—the latter made of som^ stuff that 
did not snap and flake like their own weapons of stone— 
must have looked on at the lictors carrying the rods and 
fasces with the incurious, impassive eyes of the savage. 
The Roman legions who had planted themselves thus 
firmly on the British soil were unconsciously carrying on 
a Greek tradition. On the narrowest part of the Isthmus 
of Corinth stand the ruins of the Poseidonium, the sanc¬ 
tuary of Neptune, which included a temple, a theatre, 
and a stadium, lying partly within the area devoted to 
the Isthmian Games. The little votive fishermen’s 
churches, so familiar on the French side of the Channel, 
are a perpetuation of the same idea. 

Before going any farther it may be well to reproduce 
the inscription on the Chichester tablet. It runs thus, 
the letters in italics being obliterated letters, as restored 
by the learned: 

Neptuni et Minervae templum 
pro salute domu* divinae 
er auctoritate Imp. Ti. Claud. 

C’ogidubni r. leg. aug. in Brit. 

Collegium fabror. et qui in eo 
a tacris sunt d. s. d. donante aream 
Piide nte Pudentini fil. 

This inscription may be “done into English” as follows: 
“ The Temple of Neptune and Minerva erected in com¬ 
memoration of the safety of the divine house [the Imperial 
family] by the authority of the Emperor Tiberius Claudius 
and of Cogidubnus, the great king of the Britons. The 
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Guild of Shipwrights, with others, who were ambitious 
of the honour of supplying materials, defrayed the 
expense. Pudens, the son of PudentiuB, gave the ground.” 
Dallaway says that the Collegium Fabrorum was as ancient 
at Home as the reign of Numa Pompilius, and included 
all classes of workmen engaged in building operations. 
The fact of such a guild existing at Itegnum gives an 
indication of its degree of importance as a Roman station. 
Nero succeeded Claudius as emperor, and another tablet, 
inscribed to Nero, has been discovered at Chichester; 
also a third, inscribed to Lucullus, Agricola’s lieutenant, 
who held the chief command after the death of his leader. 

It is desirable to say a word about the British king 
or legate, whose name appears on the stone. He was 
a native chief, named Cogi, who assisted the Roman 
general in overcoming the attack of the Dobuni, and, 
when confirmed by the Romans as rajah or nizam of the 
district, he assumed, according to precedent, the name 
of the conquered tribe as an adjunct to his own name, 
and called himself Cogi-dubuus. It is further necessary 
to say, by way of preamble, that the known records enable 
the Hate of the Chichester tablet to be pretty accurately 
defined. In 46 a.d. Claudius, the second Roman emperor 
to invade Britain, overran most of the island and seised 
the Orkney Islands. Nero succeeded him, and, in his 
reign, revolt and anarchy reached the newly acquired 
province. The phrase “pro salute Domus Divitue" is a 
reminiscence of the national thanksgiving for the Emperor 
Claudius’ safe return to Rome. He was honoured with a 
triumph for having crossed the sea from Gaul and for 
his conquests in Britain. According to Tacitus, the Isle 
of Wight was subdued on this occasion. It may be taken 
as certain that the tablet was erected in the lifetime of 
Cogidubnus, who was king when Tacitus visited Britain, 
with his uncle Agricola, between 70 a.d. and 85 a.d. 
Tacitus states expressly that Cogidubnus had had a long 
and honourable record as feudatory priuce. The approxi¬ 
mate date of the tablet may thus be fixed with considerable 
certainty. 

Almost the last recorded words of 8aint Paul are these, 
“ Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren.” An essay by J. Williams 
was published in 1848, entitled “ Claudia and Pudens,” 
in which the author sought to establish a literary link 
between Baint Paul’s second letter to Timothy and the 
Pudens of Chichester. This letter was written during 
Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome, probably within a 
few weeks of his martyrdom. In it he says to Timothy, 
“ Do thy diligence to come before winter.” He was evi¬ 
dently looking forward, with yearning and hope, to seeing 
once more his favourite young companion—a hope which 
was probably not destined .to be fulfilled, for the indomit¬ 
able old man, with high courage in his heart and the in¬ 
ward light of an unquenchable faith burning in his daunt¬ 
less eye, was doomed to be led out to execution before 
Timothy could reach Rome. He must have traversed the 
Sacred Way, the way which the .triumphal progresses of em- 
perore and generals followed “ without the gate,” by the 
Ostian road. There he suffered his last scourging at the hands 
of the Roman lictors, and one of the s/teculatore*, the 
Imperial guards, struck off his head. Probably an execu¬ 
tion was a sight as common then as is the case to-day in 
China. A handful of the idly curious would be attracted, 
and some of the great leader’s followers must have come 
forth out of the city with wailing and lamentation. These 
doubtless carried his body for burial to the Catacombs. 
Paul’s martyrdom almost certainly occurred in 70 a.d., 
and within a few days or weeks of its perpetration the 
Emperor Nero died. His death probably saved Timothy 
from sharing the fate of Paul. In the confusion follow¬ 
ing the change of tyrants, the visit of an obscure Jew 
passed unnoted. 

The ingenious argument which Mr. Williams elaborated 
in the essay referred to above is based upon the following 
facts. Between the years 66 a.d. and 100 a.d., during his 
residence in Rome, Martial wrote two epigrams, which 
were published in the reign of Domitian. In the first, 


he recorded the marriage of a Roman celebrity, named 
Pudens, with a foreign lady named Claudia. In the 
second he called this lady Rufina, and said that she was 
a Briton. Her cognomen indicates the abundance of her 
tawny hair, evidently a striking and notable feature, 
doubtless coincident with the fair and clear complexion 
which now almost always exists with this tinge of hair. 
At the time the second epigram was written, Claudia, it 
appears, had grown-up sons and daughters about her, and 
Martial rallies her on the fact that, in spite of this, her 
youthful beauty is not dimmed. How near these little 
local touches bring us. Who has not delighted to see 
some British matron, with a tribe of full-grown boys and 
girls around her, not only as fresh as they, but younger 
than the youngest of them ? “ Pudens and Claudia,” says 

Saint Paul. Pudens, gave the land for the Chichester 
tablet. Claudia was a British lady, most likely the 
daughter of a British chief, perhaps in the Roman colony, 
the equivalent, by adoption, of what we should nowadays 
call “god-daughter” to the Emperor Claudius. Scholars 
have wrangled and taken sides as to this collocation of 
names being something more than fortuitous. “ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?” Nevertheless the 
visitor, when next he sees the undistinguished slab of 
Roman marble in the quaint old Sussex city and spells 
out an obscure letter here and there, may perchance feel 
the thrill of a dead hand stretched out to him across the 
centuries. 


REVIEWS 

THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAPAN, 1867-1909 

The Political Development of Japan , 1867-1909 . By 

George Etsujieo Uyehara. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

First Notice. 

Mr. George Etsujiro Uyehara has set himself a heavy 
task in writing the story of the political development of the 
Japanese people from 1867 to 1909 in a volume of under 
300 pages. However, within certain limits he has 
succeeded admirably. He is concise, he has obviously 
made a very complete study of his subject, and his infer¬ 
ences and deductions are based on sure premises, and are 
therefore generally sound. That his book will never be a 
popular work is certain; it is doubtful whether the 
author ever intended that it should be, and, therefore, its 
future place in the library will be amongst those works 
in which the student of history delights, or as a valuable 
reference book for those who in lieu of close study prefer 
to cull certain facts and to draw certain deductions and 
analogies from the more profound labours of others. To 
our mind the two most valuable and at the same time most 
interesting chapters are those devoted to a very closely 
reasoned study of the national and political mind of the 
Japanese people. These are not only of paramount 
importance to the student of Japanese history, but they 
are also replete with interest to the general reader and to 
the voyager who in the course of his idle peregrinations 
visits the land of the Rising Sun. Without a careful 
study of this portion of the book it is impossible to follow 
clearly the phenomenal development and expansion of 
Japan during the past thirty years, but once they have 
been thoroughly mastered and analysed it is comparatively 
easy to grasp—amidst the entanglement of appalling 
proper names—the various steps by which the present 
Constitution has arisen from the dying ashes of Feudalism, 
Shogunism, and Mikadoism. During the last decade there 
have been innumerable books devoted to a study of the 
Japanese people from the ethnological, ethical, social, 
political, and military standpoints, and the first thirty 
pages of Mr. Uyehara’s work would serve as an excellent 
introduction to almost any of them. They disclose so 
clearly and forcibly the simplicity, energy, resourceful¬ 
ness, and patriotism of the Japanese that they would be of 
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supreme value as an educational tract to be distributed 
amongst the Western nations to fan the dying embers of 
those higher impulses which are so singularly lacking at 
the present time. 

So many pages and pages have been written on the 
extraordinary rise of Japan from obscurity to a 
world power that an almost miraculous atmosphere has 
been cast around what is after all, when analysed, 
a natural development. But this false idea is being 
gradually dissipated, and the present volume will do 
a great deal towards lifting the veil and proving that 
the expansion and rise of Japan were bound to follow' 
directly certain international conditions arose. For twenty- 
five centuries the Japanese have been nursing and matur¬ 
ing those high ethical and physical qualities without 
which it is hopeless for a people to expect to play a master 
r6le in world history. Japan has been singularly fortu¬ 
nate ; her history has been the most complete, even, and 
unbroken of that of any nation. No foreign invasion has 
ever turned the current of her public life into alien 
channels, and thus the same system of government and of 
religion, the same ideals of art and culture, have existed 
unbroken throughout twenty-five centuries. What other 
nation can point to such a unique record? There was one 
attempt at invasion, but this failed ignominiously. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century Kublai Khan, having 
overcome China and Korea, was desirous of adding Japan 
to his dominions. He sent an immense fleet to bring about 
the country’s subjection, but it met with exactly the same 
fate as overwhelmed Rojensvenski at Tsuchima. 

The origin of the Japanese people is wrapped in 
obscurity. Some authorities, such as Baelz and Rein, 
consider that the Japanese have sprung from Mongolian 
stock pure and simple, with perhaps a slight infusion of 
Aino blood. The latter race are still found in the northern 
islands, and differ completely from the Japanese, who 
despise them. Other authorities, with perhaps more reason, 
consider that the Japanese are a mixed race of Aino, 
Korean, Chinese-Malay, and Chinese elements. According 
to tradition and history, the Japanese Empire was founded 
by the Emperor Jimmu in 660 b.c., and by him the 
Imperial throne was bequeathed to his descendants, who 
still constitute the Imperial family of Japan. Think on 
this fact, and of its significance to a highly imaginative 
and loyal people. As Mr. Uyehara writes: “ For more 
than five-and-twenty centuries, ever since the embryo of 
their National Life began to develop under the leadership 
of their first Emperor Jimmu, the Japanese have always 
lived under one and the same government and have 
scrupulously maintained their ethnic unity.” This 
passage is the keynote to the proper understanding of the 
development of Japan during the past thirty years. It 
contains within it the key to the riddle of how a compara¬ 
tively unknown people have suddenly become a world 
power by assimilating Western ideas and applying them 
to a soil already rendered fertile by the experience, tradi¬ 
tions, and ideals of twenty-five centuries. For a simile, let 
us take the case of a small firm producing an article 
of everyday use in some provincial town. For years and 
years the business has thrived within certain limits, and 
the article it produces has been brought to a high state 
of perfection. Then suddenly the founder of the business 
dies. He is succeeded by his son, who has enjoyed a better 
education and who has seen more of the world. He knows 
that beyond the confines of the sleepy borough in which he 
resides there is an immense number of people who require 
the article which his firm manufactures, and, being ambi¬ 
tious and enterprising, he determines that they shall have 
it. He meets with much opposition from his father’s old 
partners, who are afraid of taking a leap in the dark; but 
his will finally prevails. He turns his business into a com¬ 
pany, works are set up in other towns, immense sums are 
spent in advertising, and gradually his trade expands. In a 
few years, by progressive, resourceful, and prudent manage¬ 
ment, the success of his experiment is assured and the 

company s goods are sold throughout the world. Such has 
been the story 0 f Japan. 


Up to fifty years ago Japan, an isolated, self-satisfied 
community, was closed to the foreigner. The more con¬ 
servative of her statesmen were opposed to any change, 
contending that to open up the country might lead to its 
disruption, but, as invariably happens, the views of the 
more progressive section of her legislators prevailed, her 
markets were thrown open, the more enlightened of her 
sons were sent to study abroad, instructors in military 
science were hired from the PowerB, naval architects were 
employed to design battleships, and her finances were 
taken in hand, with results that are now a matter of 
history. But this absorption of Western ideas and assimi¬ 
lation of Western materialism could not have been accom¬ 
plished in so short a time had not the mind of the nation 
been prepared for the change. This fact must be recog¬ 
nised. The seed could not have sprung up and borne 
fruit at such an early season in a nation of less culture, 
education, and political experience, or in one that was 
animated by less high ideals. It would be absurd to sup¬ 
pose that the negroes of Africa or the aborigines of 
America might under certain conditions, and with suitable 
opportunities, have developed into world powers with 
equal rapidity. The North American Indian is already 
almost extinct. Centuries from now the negro may 
occupy a footing of equality with his Aryan brother, but 
at present his mind is hardly a fitting receptacle for self- 
government and imperial responsibility. This was not 
the case with the Japanese. Whilst Europe was steeped 
in the darkness and ignorance of the Middle Ages, the 
Japanese were a highly cultured and civilised race, and 
thus, whilst Western civilisation was at a standstill, it 
thrived in the Far East. During the whole era of the 
Roman Empire, and six hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, Japan was a self-contained nation engaged in 
working out her ethical, political, and commercial 
problems, undisturbed by the conqueror, unnoticed by the 
historian, and unsung by the poet. 


IN THE NAME OF POESY 

Spume and Spindrift. By J. C. Oakenfull. (The 
Author, St. Budeaux.) 

Poems. By J. W. Fkavkr. (A. C. Fifield. Is. 6d. net.) 
The Book of the Lily. By a S : ster of the Holy Cross. 

(Ave Maria Press, Indiana, U.S.A.) 

Poems. By the Hon. Eleanour Norton. (Elkin Mathews. 

Is.) 

The Poems of Johanna Amhrosins. (Sherratt and Hughes. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Rns Divinum , and Other Poems. By Major W. A. Adam, 
M.P. (Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Country Boy , and Other Poems. By Douglas Goldring. 
(Adelphi Press. Is. net.) 

Poetical Tributes to the Memory of King Edward VII . 
Edited by Chas. F. Forshaw, LL.D. (Elliot Stock. 
5s. net.) 

The number of people in this prosaic world who imagine 
that the manufacture of verse—we dare not say poetry— 
is their divinely ordained calling is astounding. It is not 
a bad sign, doubtless, that these desperadoes of the pen 
should be moved to express themselves in Lyrics that 
occasionally rhyme quite nicely, and sonnets that are a 
series of statements hopelessly correct, for, at any rate, it 
shows that the spirit of Poesy is abroad; the worst of it is 
that as soon as the clean sheet of paper is decorated with 
something that looks like a poem because the lines are 
about the same length, the dear fellows must rush round 
the Cown to find somebody who will confer a dubious 
immortality upon them by printing it. The discovery that 
“ rain ” jingles prettily with “ pain,” and that several 
other words in the English language are assonant, seems 
to be made periodically and to cause a.species of mild 
delirium; the discoverv that it is one of the easiest 
things imaginable to “ scorn the home-spun thread of 
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rhymes,” to write hundreds of lines of five feet, and to call 
it blank verse, might well break the critic’s heart did he 
venture to wade through all that came his way. Most of 
these poets manage one really good effort, and then sag. 
badly into compositions which are calculated to give the 
reader cold chills. Listen to this from Mr. Oakenfull: — 

In the silence of night, when the old Dutch clock’s 
Pendulum sways with its tick, tick, tock, 

And the stars shine red with their eyes so bright, 

Between the leaves of the old oak trees, 

Where the nests sway gently beneath the breeze. 

There are six more lines, but we have a sense of responsi¬ 
bility which prevents us from finishing the “poem,*’ 
although we may say that the last line is “ From bogs so 
dark and dank.” We suppose that if Mr. Oakenfull were 
quietly informed that the above was prose—and very bad 
prose—cut into lengths, he would feel injured and perhaps 
grow r excited. Nevertheless, w'e should like to point out 
to him that he needs three things: Ideas, grammar, and 
some notion of what constitutes poetry. We would we 
could apply his own words to himself: — 

Your voice to me is like a choir of birds, 

E’en though your diction, dear, is oft-times wrong. 

4 * 

With one more quotation we will pass on: — 

Love is not dead, but sleepeth, and eftsoon 
Cometh to me on wings of radiant morn ; 

Grey shadows lie athwart the silvern moon,. 

But vanish with fair Luna at the dawn. ; . . 

We have not searched Mr. Oaken full's pages for “ Old 
Sol,” but no doubt he is there. The book is issued by the 
author, we note, at St. Budeaux. Let him take the next 
steamer from Saltash to Morwelham or the Weir Head, 
and try to set down in simple language what he sees, 
before he attempts to philosophise; it may be good for 
his art. 

To Mr. J. W. Feaver we are indebted for one charming 
lyric, entitled “ October,” from which we cull two stanzas : 

Fling no more your wealth untold, 

Keep your gorgeous treasures, 

Though you paved the woods with gold, 

"Winter has no pleasures 
In your bribes, and will not spare 
Till he strips your branches bare. 

The woods are filled with whispering fears, 

And every bough is sighing ; 

The sobbing leaves, all wet with tears, 

Are fading, falling, flying. 

For Winter’s heralds loudly blow, 

And now must all your glories go. 

There is a lilt as of Herrick about this, and the modest 
little book has much excellent work, although the author 
is undoubtedly at his best when he leaves the ambition of 
lengthier, more pompous stanzas for the simple, song-like 
lyric. 

“ The Book of the Lily,” being entirely in a religious 
strain, is rather suggestive of a hymnal. The first half of 
the volume is devoted to praise of the Virgin Mary; in 
the second portion some of the “Miscellaneous Verses” 
show that the writer has pleasant gifts of taste and 
arrangement, if not the gift of real poesy. A little lyric, 
“ Wild Roses,” original in idea and in treatment, is her 
best example. 

The Hon. Eleanour Norton is far too fond of the note 
of admiration; its constant intrusion becomes wearisome. 
Shorn of this much misused stop, her verse would be more 
pleasant to the eve, and consequently to the mental ear. 
Let us give one instance: — 

Now earth and sky in one large poem blend! 

At deepest dusk among the roses! They 
Distribute odours in the idle wind, 

Their colours melting in the gradual blue! 

Beautiful hour! . „ ; . 

Having indicated this fault—and it is a fault, for it gives 
the most serious poem a jerky, almost comical, effect—we 


may freely admit the beauty of much that she has written. 
Her “ Island Legend,” which by her own confession owes 
inspiration to Keats, is told very delicately and sweetly, 
and is entirely free from the flaw to which we have alluded. 

If she would write more in this strain she w T ould be wise, 
for, curiously enough, her work is much finer when she 
takes a theme and amplifies it, as in this instance, than 
when she pens a brief expression of emotion. In the penta¬ 
meter line her best effects are achieved. Another example 
is “ The Light from Greece,” gravely and smoothly written, 
and full of sound. The first line, “ O grace and glory of 
Athenian days,” foreshadows a skill in technique wrhich not 
many of our group of poets can boast. 

To criticise pointedly the “ Poems of Johanna Ambro¬ 
ses” would be invidious. They are the outpourings of a 
woman of the people who was born in a tiny Prussian 
village; a woman who was entirely cut off from books and 
the world of literature, and whose whole life seems to have 
been one long experience of pain. The poems do her 
credit, if the translator has rendered them adequately into 
English. They have passed through many editions in 
Germany, but we fancy that they must have suffered in 
translation. 

Major Adam, the author of “Bus Divinum,” combines 
two of the most potent forces known to humanity the 
pen and the sword. The poem which gives its title to his 
volume begins remarkably well, and has some stanzas of 
much beauty; its scheme, the chronicle of a day with 
Nature, within touch of sea and country, is carried out 
with considerable success. Here and there, however, 
lapses occur which we cannot help thinking might have 
been avoided by a little more scrutiny, a little more care 
in the polishing of proofs. It is generally when he attempts 
to moralise or philosophise that the author fails. For 
example, the following lines should never have found place 
in a poem—they scan awkwardly, and the first two are 

merely bathos : — 

Why should we flap our wings and strive. 

Against our doom, to remain alive? 

'Twere better the waves should close overhead, 

And bear us out among the jostling dead 
To that broad ocean of eternal peace, . 

Whence we rise not again, and all ills cease, 

Or else where, drifted to the heavenly shore, 

We, re-awakened, live for evermore. 

In the “ Horae Fugaces,” which compose the second part 
of this collection, there is little work of any note, and 
faults of scansion abound. This is the more to be 
regretted, since in the “Sonnets” the author is several 
times fairly successful. Whether there is any justification 
for writing a “ fairly successful ” sonnet is debatable, but 
he gives us again a vague feeling that if he had only taken 
more trouble, as he was bound to do when essaying the 
sonnet-form, his work would have touched a very much 
higher level. One sonnet we may quote to illustrate our 
point: — 

Upon a mountain-top I stood alone, 

And God’s creation, smiling, lay around ; 

As far as eve could reach was holy ground ; 

No work of man defiled the view, not one 
Of all those hills bore human trace ; no stone 
In that unquarried vastness knew the sound 
Of mason’s hammer. Then I raised a mound 
Into an altar, made of rocks loose-thrown, 

And named it “ Peace,” and, passing, let it be. 

When many years had fled, my wanderings drove 
Me there again ; but now there stood with me 
A maid of twenty summers, as we wove 
A dream of future happiness. Then we 
Rebuilt the altar, and renamed it “ Love.” 

Here is a pretty idea, but a sonnet must have more than 
pretty ideas. Why did not the author reconsider the bad 
verse, “Me there again; but now there stood with me”? 
A certain humorous effect, too, in the first two lines might 
have been easily corrected. A biographical and eulo¬ 
gistic preface, which the publishers have thought fit to 
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insert, should have been omitted. What does it matter 
that Major Adam plays polo, “ is popular at tennis, and 
rowed four years for Dublin University *’1 It makes no 
difference to his poetry or to his readers’* consideration of it. 

A quality of great charm runs through the verses of 

A Country Boy/* by Douglas Goldring. We find much 
genuine pleasure in his lyrics, and appreciate the care 
which he has evidently spent over them. If all the lesser 
poets could do as well as he, we should have few faults to 
find. His clever little “ Impressions of Places ” were well 
worth preserving in book form. 

The anthology of 44 Poetical Tributes,*’ which comes last 
on our list, hardly needs criticism as to quality. It is 
what it professes to be—a heterogeneous collection of the 
verses which appeared on the death of King Edward VII. 
About half of them are negligible. We have not read 
straight through the 316 pages of this astonishing book— 
life is too short—but it seems to us poorly edited. It is a 
pity to find, for instance, a dignified little poem by Mr. 
Owen Seaman, distinguished, as is all his verse, by fine 
literary feeling, among a chaos of the cheapest newspaper 
doggerel. Alphabetical arrangement is, of course, partly 
responsible for this; but why not have omitted two-thirds 
of the whole material ? There is not the slightest reason 
why the well-meant but horribly constructed rubbish that 
appeared in almost every provincial newspaper last May 
should be preserved; it had better far be forgotten. The 
editor pleads for a “thoroughly representative collection,” 
but we fail to see the necessity for it; it is of no value 
historically or poetically. 

Once more, with this last volume, we can enforce the 
remarks with which we began this article. The knowledge 
that certain words rhyme rouses in tfce breasts of all sorts 
of impossible persons the desire to write what they are 
pleased to term “ poetry.” If a local sheet prints their 
effusions, their ecstasy knows no bounds; their friends 
coo prettily to them, they purchasy a rhyming dictionary, 
and quantities of nice white paper are irremediably 
spoiled. We observed just now that the Spirit of Poesy 
is abroad. It is high time she came home. 


A GREAT FRENCH ARCHITECT 

Philibert de VOrme. By Henri Clouzot. (Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie., Paris. 3 fr. 50 c.) 

The collection of “ Les Maitres de l’Art,” published under 
“ the high patronage of the Ministere de l’lnstruction 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts,” has long since won for itself 
a high reputation in France. Such masters as Rubens, 
Holbein, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Botticelli, and many 
others of a like high order, have already appeared in the 
series. The latest addition is Philibert de 1’Orme, the 
most renowned architect of the Renaissance. M. Henri 
Clouzot, Conservateur de la Bibliotheque Forney, to whose 
hands was entrusted the difficult task of writing this book, 
has acquitted himself with distinction. He has given of 
his best and proved himself to bd a master of the subject. 

In an elaborate introduction M. Clouzot analyses the 
hesitating period of more or less clever imitations of the 
classic style of architecture which was the forerunner of 
the Renaissance, and then, step by step, he follows the 
marvellous career of Philibert de POrme, chief among 
architects of the period, the greatest, in fact, of the whole 
of the sixteenth century. With the aid of many unpub¬ 
lished manuscripts, and also of documents containing the 
actual sayings of the favourite of Henri II., M. Clouzot 
shows the real de POrme—writer, warrior, courtier, and 
bold and original artist. Thanks to this conscientious and 
extremely able work, one fully understands the secret of 
the master’s wonderful and continuous success, the influ¬ 
ence of his theories and the force of his example. Through 
him is revealed the soul of the astonishing architecture 
of the Renaissance, “ nee k l’ombre de l’antiquite romaine, 
mais restee si fran^aise de gout et d’inspiration.” 

Besides following the career of de POrme, the book is 
a remarkable history of the period, filled with comparisons 


of the general events of four reigns and displaying a com¬ 
plete understanding of, and insight into, the spirit of the 
time. The author is to be thanked for having written it 
in an easy, flowing style, which it is a pleasure to read, 
-and the quiet humour which he allows to peep out from 
time to time enhances its value as a literary work. The 
beautifully reproduced photographs and the large type are 
considerably better than those of the general run of 
French publications, and students of the sixteenth century 
in France should welcome this work as an invaluable 
addition to their libraries. 


FICTION 

A Bachelor in A ready. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 

“ A Bachelor in A&cadt ” is a pretty pastoral, a piece of 
Arcadian simplicity, written by the Bachelor himself, we 
are told, 44 for the most part on a certain garden seat 
beneath the lime trees, and done in pencil on scraps of 
paper which occasionally went astray.” It is a plea for 
tolerance. This is not a novel with a purpose, or with 
a plot put together as skilfully as a puzzle, but a book 
en papillate*, as it were, a leisurely diversion, like a diary. 
Arcady is a narrow sphere, and there is little room for the 
nameless hero to fill. He thanks the Fates that keep him 
a Bachelor in Arcady, when they might so easily have 
made him a Benedick in Proseland, and we begin to suspect 
his ultimate destination very early. He protests too much, 
indeed, and finally marries the squire’s daughter, a charm¬ 
ing young person of seventeen. But before he turns Bene¬ 
dick we have many digressions to enliven this slight plot. 
We hear a great deal of Arcady (which is a parish in York¬ 
shire) and its denizens two-footed and four-footed, the 
value of its vagrants and wanderers, the ethics of apple¬ 
stealing, the delights of a fine hunting morning. It is 
difficult to quarrel with the book, but, to our mind, the 
pastoral is a little over-sweetened, and there is too much 
patronage of “ the comely and wholesome face of Nature.” 


The Cross of Honour By May Openshaw. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 

This is a spirited tale of Poland and Napoleon Bonaparte 
in the year 1806. The motto upon the title-page reads 
44 The battle is to the strong ”; and Napoleon, the 
strong man, wins where weaker men and women Iobo their 
stakes—their lives or their honour. The conspirator and 
ex-priest Gonthier has staked his all upon a tremendous 
coup —he has rescued the Dauphin (Louis XVII.) from 
prison; but the Dauphin dies, as he has lived, in poverty 
and obscurity, and falls down in Napoleon’s presence with 
the words, 44 You are strong, and I am so weak—so weak,” 
on his lips—a poor bit of wreckage, a melancholy symbol 
of shattered monarchy. His 44 uncle ” Gonthier enters into 
an agreement with Russia to assassinate the Emperor, but 
is foiled by the cleverness of Lafond—a beau sabreur , a 
second Brigadier Gerard, and 44 the loser pays.” The 
Polish patriot, Count Adrian Nickola, receives the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour for his gallantry in defence of 
Napoleon on the night that he learns that the woman he 
loves, Marie Walewska, has surrendered unconditionally 
to the conqueror; and, again, 44 the loser pays.” The plot 
of the n >vel is worked out very skilfully, and the authoress 
has given much attention to historical detail, which goes 
far to redeem a certain flatness of style and weakness of 
dialogue. 


The Peacock of Jewels. By Fergus Hume. (Dixrby, Lonir 
and Co.) 6s. net. 

“The Peacock of Jewels” is an Indian fetish, and the 
disasters resulting from its possession call to mind the 
incidents of evil enumerated in Wilkie Collins’ tale of the 
Moonstone. The story does credit to Mr. Hume’s skill as 
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a writer of sensational fiction, for it bears, in a marked 
degree, those complex features which tantalise and, at the 
same time, stimulate the inquisitive sense of the reader. 
Students of etymology might be tempted to dispute with 
the Rev. John Fuller upon his derivation of the word 
“ Bel.” Was it really introduced by the Phoenicians, or 
waa it not rather a word to be found graven on the altars 
of the ancient Druids? If we are not greatly mistaken, 
" Bel ” was their god of war or battle. 


THE THEATRE 

There being nothing new to see within reasonable 
distance of London, we have lately revisited the St. 
James's and the Gaiety Theatres. *' The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” revived as a stop-gap after the failure 
of Mr. Carton’s last play, has enjoyed another successful 
run. We found a full and vastly appreciative house, and 
the play was punctuated with constant laughter. We are 
compelled to confess, however, that our own enjoyment 
was tempered by the fact that the play was badly acted 
by all the actors except three—Miss Stella Campbell, Mrs. 
Kemmis, and Mr. Rupert Lister. If we had been the 
author of the play we should have called a general 
rehearsal there and then, and expressed ourselves in 
language whch would have conveyed our amazement in a 
quite unmistakable manner. We should have dealt rather 
drastically with Mr. Allan Aynesworth, who, although a 
member of the original cast, did his best to mar the author’s 
intention with a self-satisfaction which took our breath 
away. Familiarity breeds contempt, and Mr. Aynesworth’s 
familiarity with his part conduced to an unsatisfactory 
rendering of it. He brought to the part none of 
the delicious seriousness which places it in the category 
of possible persons. He was never for a moment in love 
with the little country girl, all of whose knowledge of life 
has been drawn from books. He played throughout with 
his tongue in his cheek, and with absolute insincerity, as 
who should say, “ This is an immensely insincere play 
with witty lines, and I know it.” He buffooned the busi¬ 
ness with the sandwiches as though he were playing in a 
farce, he skipped and pirouetted like a Horace Skimpole, 
he rattled his lines in a manner which rendered them 
pointleas, and made grimaces at the other people on the 
stage for the purpose, apparently, of making them laugh. 
Mr. Aynesworth is a sound actor, if not a brilliant one. 
He is an actor of wide experience who has won a reputa¬ 
tion, but, if we had been fortunate enough to have written 
the play, we should have recommended him to undergo a 
course of instruction at one or other of the dramatic schools 
with the utmost dispatch, in order to acquire a sense of the 
importance of being earnest. 

In the hands of Miss Helen Rous, Lady Bracknell, who 
might conceivably have driven from any of the houses 
in Belgrave Square, became a person such as Alice would 
have hunted for in vain in Wonderland. In her few* 
natural moments Miss Rous’s Lady Bracknell came by 
motor omnibus from somewhere without the four-mile 
radius. For the rest, Miss Rous adopted a voice which 
no person of breeding could possess, and her pronunciation 
of English made it a language impossible to recognise. All 
the witty lines that fall to this part were spoilt by the self- 
conscious way in which they were delivered. Miss Helen 
Rous had obviously made up her mind that Lady Brack¬ 
nell had no relation to life. 

The Canon, who needs to be portrayed by a man with 
a sweet and charming personality, a slightly rotund figure, 
and a somewhat large, clean-shaven face, was played by 
Mr. Vivian Revnolds, who is small and thin. If Mr. 
Reynolds had played the part quietly and naturally he 
might have done himself credit. Instead of being quiet 
and natural, however, he imitated the methods of Mr. 
Aynesworth and Miss Rous, and gave a caricature of a 
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clergyman on the lines of Mr. Penley’s performance in 
” The Private Secretary.” He adopted the intonation and 
enunciation which are to be found nowhere except on the 
stage, and, like all actors who are called upon to represent 
clergymen of the Church of England, he screwed himself 
into absurd postures, “ washed his hands ” continually, 
and endeavoured to look as much like a parrot as possible. 

In the case of Miss Rosalie Toller, who is a young 
actress with everything in her favour, she, too, catching 
the grotesque methods of her more experienced fellow- 
artists, brought to her part everything which it should 
not have. Her personality was perfectly right, and if she 
had been told to believe and to convey the impression that 
she believed that the girl she represented is to be found 
in a hundred villages, she would have left nothing to be 
desired. As it is, she delivered all her lines with the 
half-smile of one who considered them to be very funny and 
very ridiculous. 

To find fault is the most unpleasant of all occupations. 
It is therefore pleasant to be able to say that three, at 
any rate, of the members of the St. James’s company 
played their parts in a manner that was most excellent. 
Miss Stella Campbell and Mr. Lister could not have been 
bettered. Miss Campbell was particularly charming. She 
was natural and graceful and serious, while Mr. Lister 
as the man-servant might have made his way up the 
domestic ladder rung by rung. For Mrs. Kemmis we have 
enthusiastic praise. She was perfection itself. These 
three artists, who had a very nice understanding of the 
play and of their parts, and who were as natural and 
serious as they are in everyday life, made the rest of the 
actors seem to be all the more unintelligent. We did not 
see Mr. George Alexander. We saw an understudy, who 
did his best. The fact that the audience enjoyed the play 
under these circumstances goes to prove, if proof were 
necessary, how delicious a work of art is “ The Importance 
of Being Earnest.” To us it proved again how urgently 
necessary it is for there to be a competent stage manager 
in London theatres, a man of experience and authority, 
who will not permit the curtain to rise until every actor 
and actress concerned in his production has been taught 
precisely how he and she should act. If there had been 
such a person at the St. James’s Theatre we should not 
have seen the majority of the company putting streaks 
of paint upon a beautiful etching. 

We went to see “ Our Miss Gibbs ” at the Gaiety 
Theatre again, simply because this is August. We found 
the piece on a first visit more inane and Iobs musical 
than these pieces usually are. Perhaps because this is 
August, and the glass is not able to register “ Set fair,” 
and the welcome anti-cyclone has refused to pay us a 
lengthy visit, we laughed consumedly at the clever antics 
of Mr. George Grossmith, jun., and Mr. Payne. The 
skit of Mordkin and La Pavlova which has been intro¬ 
duced was very clever and very amusing, and Mr. 
Grossmith’s exposition of the waltz was both graceful and 
athletic. In Miss Olive May the Gaiety Theatre possesses 
a young actress who acts as well as she sings. We forget 
how many times the piece has been performed, and it is 
impossible to say how much of life there is still in it. 
Judging by the number of people in the theatre and the 
relish with which they watched the piece, it would seem 
that it has not yet reached middle age. There is some¬ 
thing to be said in favour of this thing. Its chief value 
lies in the fact that it does not make any pretences. It 
is a humble effort on the part of writers who do not claim 
to be literary, of producers who do not claim to be artistic, 
of writers of music who do not claim to be musicians, and 
of actors and actresses who do not claim to be artists. 
They combine enthusiastically to do nothing but entertain, 
and the results of their combined efforts are cheeriness, 
incessant movement, wonderful scenery, beautiful frocks, 
catchy tunes, pretty faces, and a certain amount of impish 
cleverness which appeals to people who are amused by 
flippant comments on things of the moment. Both Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., and Miss Olive May have more 
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than average ability. They both sing rather well. They 
both dance expertly. They both have a keen sense of 
characterisation, and "both bring to bear upon their work 
an enjoyment which is infectious. Of Mr. Payne it may 
be said that he is a naturally comic person. It is very 
difficult for us to understand, however, how it is that he, 
who spends his life among people who are studiously 
modern, can remain so peculiarly and typically Victorian. 
He seems to us to bring to his work the methods of the 
old-fashioned circus clown. He has a red nose and a 
habit of crossing his eyes and of wearing the clothes which 
one associates with the out-of-date music-hall artist. He 
has not marched with the times. In the most up-to-date 
atmosphere of the Qaiety Theatre he resembles an old 
edition of a Drury Lane play, with woodcuts and strange 
printing and faded binding, among extremely well-printed 
illustrated papers. Evidently Mr. Payne is a wise man 
who knows his public. Everything that he says and does 
is rewarded with a laugh, although everything that he says 
and does has been said and done before in exactly the 
* aame way. In their way these things are said and done 
well, and we have no doubt that Mr. Payne argues that 
what was good enough for 1870 is good enough for 1910. 


RUTLAND BOUGHTON AND THE 
MUSIC OF THE AGE 

The young composer who can talk by the hour, who can 
write volumes about every composer and every composi¬ 
tion of note from mediaeval times to the latest effort of 

• his youngest contemporary without once referring to his 
own work or his own aspirations, is little short of a 
wonder. Yet this is what Mr. Rutland Boughton can do 

• and does pretty regularly. He possesses in an exceptional 

. degree the rare combination of creative, critical, and 
. interpretive faculties, and of these it is the critical 

faculty that is most striking in its thoroughness and its 
independence. He has written one of the most useful 
books of the day on the works of Bach, and his studies 
of Wagner are the studies of a man who knows his sub¬ 
ject thoroughly and is able to see it in its proper relation 
to other matters. Between the periods represented by 
these two composers lies that of every classical style 
other than their own ; and with every style and most of 
the works worth knowing in the two centuries comprised 
in these various periods, Rutland Boughton is well 
acquainted. Yet with all his knowledge of and love for 
the work of the great masters of the past, he is the cham¬ 
pion of the music of the age we live in. He does not hesi¬ 
tate to say that to us who belong to the present genera¬ 
tion the works of living composers are of greater import¬ 
ance than all the most glorious works that have been 
written by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, or any other of the great composers who are 
now dead ; for the work of the living composer, be it great 
or small, is the expression of the life of our times, just as 
the work of the classical masters was the expression of 
the life of their own times. 

Mr. Boughton is a man who is successful in the very 
best way; his life is being lived to a purpose, with a 
fulness of occupation which he never allows to become 
drudgery for gain. He might, if he wished, become in 
some degree a wealthy man, for the demand for his com¬ 
positions is a constant and a large one, and he has a 
ready talent that will answer the call in every variety of 
work he cares to put his hand to. His fulness of critical 
ideas and his ready flow of language would win for him 
a place among journalists if he cared to exercise himself 
in that direction. He prefers, however, to do that which 
he considers will be of the greatest benefit to the com¬ 
munity at large, and to be content with an income that 
will keep himself and his family free from the anxieties 
of poverty without throwing them into the greater 
anxieties of riches. Still several vears short of half the 


span of life allotted to mankind by the Psalmist, he 
retains all the enthusiasm of youth with the wider outlook 
of mature manhood. In matters other than music he is 
a disciple and friend of Edward Carpenter, but he does 
not allow his discipleship to rob him of his freedom and 
independence of thought and belief. His views on sex 
questions are unconventional and freely expressed, as, 
in fact, are his views on all subjects. He considers that 
I art has as great a dependence upon and relation to sex as 
has every other important matter of life. Art to him 
must be a living force, not a mere fanciful stringing 
together of pleasant platitudes which have no purpose 
beyond a moment’s pleasure. Pleasure in both the exer¬ 
cise and the appreciation of art there may be, because 
pleasure is one of the component parts of a well-lived life, 
but artificial or simulated pleasure is the shallowest of 
life’s shallows. Music and art must be the expression 
of something actually felt. For this reason one of the 
laws by which it must be governed is that of disobedience. 
No great progress in art, or in anything else, has been 
made without disobedience to existing laws by * the 
pioneers. Law-making is only necessary where there is 
law-breaking, and the old laws must be broken to prepare 
the ground for the new ones which nature demands must 
be made. 

While, however, Mr. Boughton is himself a progressive 
composer and the champion of others who are or desire to 
be equally progressive, he can and does admire the works 
of many who have followed the principles of the classical 
composers, and he regards as one of the most regrettable 
features of our musical life the non recognition of the 
music of Mr. Algernon Ashton—music in which culmi¬ 
nates one of the most useful and interesting periods in 
the history of our British art. “ A little nonsense now 
and then is relished by the wisest men,” and Sullivan, by 
his humorous treatment of Gilbert’s comic plays, did 
more than the most serious composer to help forward 
English music, for he aimed a severe blow at the false 
seriousness of the academic party, and brought into our 
national art the divine spirit of comedy. It is the vital 
quality of Sullivan’s comedy and satire that makes this 
young apostle of the present and the future acclaim the 
popular composer of last generation. He has great 
faith in the British composer of to-dav, as he has also 
in the music of the people—in the folksongs and other 
traditional and unartificial music which the mass of the 
people sing when not under the direction and instruction 
of their teachers. Vocal music he regards as requiring 
and exhibiting a higher state of mental development than 
does instrumental music. It is one of the characteristics 
of the younger Bchool of British composers that ^ the 
melodies of the wayside and field are utilised as subjects 
and themes for their works as well as aids to distinctive 
local colouring. Rutland Boughton goes further than this, 
and his arrangements for large choruses of some of these 
melodies have achieved an exceptional popularity. But 
with all his enthusiasm for national music, the “ patriotic ” 
composer and his effusions are his pet aversions. It is 
doubtful which he finds most hateful and despicable—the 
patriot who spends most of his time expressing in high- 
flown and bombastic language the affection he feels for 
his country, or the cosmopolitan who has neither 
country nor affection for any. He hits the happy 
medium of being intensely national without thinking it 
necessary to be constantly singing the praises of . his 
country. In spite of this, however, he has so far given 
vent to his patriotism as to compose a “ March of the 
British,” or a symphonic poem descriptive of British 
progress. 

He is one of the enthusiastic band who maintain that, 
not only have we a folksong of our own in England, but 
that it is as distinctive as that of any other country. Yet 
while he endeavours himself, and -would have all other 
composers do the same, to get to the spirit of the folk¬ 
song, he is no admirer of the mere appropriation of the 
tunes themselves as themes for pot-pourris, or even for 
higher art forms. The spirit which creates them should 
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be the motive power of the larger works, not the tune 
itself. And as he firmly believes that the music which is 
being composed to-day is of more importance to living 
men and women than that which was composed years 
ago, he works assiduously at the propagation of the music 
of his fellow-composers, and assists them in obtaining a 
share in the success he has himself achieved, and so 
endeavours to make his theories a practical reality. With 
little in his appearance to distinguish him from the 
ordinary wayfarer—from the bank clerk or the com¬ 
mercial traveller—ten minutes of his company impresses 
one with his absolute enthusiasm and with his genius for 
seeing things in a clear light and a proper perspective. 
He can hate the theories of those who hold opposing 
opinions to himself, and retain the utmost charity to 
their persons. He will knock down an opponent with a 
smile, and pick him up with a sweeter one. And, this 
being so, it is probable he will continue to win many to 
his way of thinking. As with many another man who 
has a message he is eager to deliver, Rutland Boughton 
sometimes talks (or writes) more than is necessary, and 
consequently becomes somewhat incoherent. The main 
points of his mission are, however, never lost sight of in 
the wideness and detail of his varied instruction and advice, 
and the sum of all his message is “ a living England.” 


THE ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO IN 
ENGLISH LITtRATURE 

i. 


and his successors have not been less moved by martyr¬ 
doms of later days. Byron and Shelley were among the 
first, Byron mourning that 

44 Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over soeptred cities ; 99 

while Shelley was echoing the trumpet-calls of Alfieri: — 

14 O Italy, 

Gather thy blood into thy heart; repress 

The beasts who make their dens thy sacred palaces. M 

Byron had the Carbonari in mind when he described the 
conspirators in 44 Marino Faliero”:— 


“ There are met and sworn in secret 
A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true; 99 

Browning gives a shrewder psychology of the Carbonaro 
in “ Pippa Passes,” where he shows young Luigi, ready to 
kill the tyrant according to orders, generously willing, 
when his mother not unreasonably asks why his superiors 
do not kill him themselves, to ascribe to them a higher 
function, “ to teach others to kill him,” but yet, when put 
to the question, entirely unable to give any coherent 
account of the reasons why he should be killed at all 
“ ’Tis God’s voice calls,” and he goes to his task—much 
the type of man who temporarily wrested a constitution 
from Ferdinand of Naples in 1820, an event which Shelley 
hailed triumphantly as the promise, if not the very accom¬ 
plishment, of Italy’s freedom. 

44 Thou which wert once, and then didst cease to be, 

Now art, and henoeforth ever shalt be, free, 

If Hope, and Truth, and Justice can avail,— 

Hail, haU, all hail! ” 

An invocation addressed to all the great Italian cities in 
turn, in a strain of the most exalted enthusiasm. Alas 
for these hopes! A year later Ferdinand was restored, 
and Byron was writing to Tom Moore : — 

“ You cannot have been more disappointed than myself, 
nor so much deceived. As a very pretty woman said to 
me a few nights ago, with the tears in her eyes, as she Bat 
at the harpsichord, 4 Alas! the Italians must now return to 
making operas. 1 I fear that and maccaroni are their 
forte and 4 motley their only wear.’ However, there are 
some high spirits among them still.” 

High spirits there were, some of them, perhaps, on 
Keats’ horizon when he wrote: — 

“ And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 

These, these will give the world another heart, 

And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings? 99 

Neither Byron nor Keats, however, at that time could 
have any prevision of the greatest spirit then awaking in 
Italy—Giuseppe Mazzini, who, himself a torch, was to set 
other men afire, the man to whom Swinburne knelt when 
he was presented to him, whose hands he kissed, whom 
he 44 always revered above all other men on earth,” and 
whom he thus addressed in the dedication to his “ Songs 
before Sunrise”: — 

44 Men bring you love-offerings of tears. 

And sorrow the kiss that assuages. 

And slaves the hate-offering of wrongs. 

And time the thanksgiving of years, 

And years the thanksgiving of ages ; 

I bring you my handful of songs.” 

It is strange that Carlyle, more than ready as he was 
to join in any denunciation of tyrants, should not have 
responded to the inspiration of the Italian movement. He 
took, as we know, very little interest in contemporary 
history, possibly because he needed long perspectives. He 
knew Mazzini at very short range. He seems to have 
needed a touch of truculence to impress him, and 
Mazzini, in London, certainly did not bear his greatness 
with flaunting banners. Yet Carlyle knew an honest man 
when he saw him and could love him well, even where 
heroism of the foot-stamping kind was absent. Everybody 
remembers how in defence of his friend he stepped sturdily 
to the front with a smith’s hammer of northern speech:—- 

44 I have had the honour to know Mr. Mazzini for a 
series of years, and whatever I may think of his practical 
insight and skill in worldly affairs T can with great freedom 
testify to all men that he, if ever I have seen one sucK, is 
a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling veracitv, 
humanity, and nobleness of mind.” It is noblv said, but 
it is not hero-worship. Mazzini got that elsewhere, how¬ 
ever, from Swinburne, as we have seen, in the grand 
manner, and from many other writers of less fame, 


At present, when the Cavour centenary has revived the 
faded public interest in the Italian Risorgimento, it may 
be worth while to recall some of the literary associations 
of that romantic chapter of history. Not that these 
gather to any extent around Cavour, who brought about the 
great consummation by methods of political compromise, 
which is the surest road to success in a wicked world 
sunk in politics, but affords no inspiration to the fine 
frenzies of poetry and romance. Garibaldi, of course, is a 
ready-made hero, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s recent 
volumes of his ge*tr* are such thrilling reading that their 
author cannot be surprised if people refuse to believe 
them—though, indeed, they are the simple and literal fact 
to a degree uncommon in history-books, even the dullest. 
But Garibaldi was the last chapter of romance, and the 
poetic interest begins long before. Look back at the 
earlier times, at the divine discontents of the ’twenties, at 
the glorious days of failure culminating in Novara, at the 
flight and pursuits and hangings and shootings which 
followed, and il will be seen that the whole history moves 
step by step to a glowing accompaniment of English 
poetry and romance. 

It has been said that the literature of the Italian 
Risorgimento begins with the books of the Maccabees. It 
is a pity to carp at a good mot, or it might be asked whv it 
should be dated so late, since 44 War to the Stranger ” is 
surelv an older battle-cry than Maccabeus! Keeping to 
more modern times and to our own tongue, we recall that 
Milton noted— 

44 martyred blood and ashes sown 
On all the Italian fields,” 
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amongst whom Mrs. Hamilton King may be named. With 
her, as with Swinburne, the fascination was personal, for 
Mazzini knew her as a girl, and treated her with affection 
and her work with approval. 

“ For he, the Seer, the Master, and the Saint, 

Named me his poet, crowned me laureate 
Of his Republic.’* 

It is a pathetic circumstance that the sheets of her poem, 
“ The Disciples,” sent to him at Pisa, arrived only the 
day after his death. 

“ One day too late, and so came short for all, 

And missed the confirmation of his eyes.” 

Mrs. Hamilton King, like Mrs. Browning, has seized many 
minor incidents, moving and romantic in themselves, and 
recorded them in verse which seldom lacks the emotional 
appeal inseparable from a genuine enthusiasm. 

The tragedies of heroism written in the records of young 
Italy were such that the baldest account could hardly fail 
*of poetry. Ruffini’s tragic story is familiar enough—how 
he was taken and imprisoned, and how, fearing lest under 
torture he might betray the secrets of his chief, he took a 
small piece of rusty iron from his prison door, and, having 
sharpened it on the stone wall, opened his veins and bled 
to death. 

“‘By the deed done, by torture overmastered, 

And death outbraved, 

For ever from denial and dishonour, 

Soul, thou this night art saved! 

Italia, with the purple robe upon her, 

Shall know me faithful by these 6cars engraved.* ” 

These lines were written for Nicotera, not Ruffini; the 
notable thing is that they might have been written for so 
many. Heroism was the only wear in those days. 

Roused by such men and ^uch episodes, the cry for 
liberty was growing more and more insistent, when, in 
1846, there stepped upon the scene that miracle of nature, 
a Liberal Pope. On him, too, English eyes rested— 
critical, Protestant eyes—from the Casa Ouidi windows. 

“ He is good and great 
According to the deeds a Pope can do ; 

Most liberal, Bave these bonds ; 

• • • • •••••• 

But only the ninth Pius after eight, 

When all’s praised most.*' 

Thus Mrs. Browning. Yet the enormous popularity of the 
Pope and the encouragement his opinions gave to reform 
did as much to precipitate events as the actuality of 
sanguinary revolutions in other countries. 

(To be continued.) 


CONCERNING CRITICISM 

If it be the duty of a critic to point out faults, it is no 
less incumbent upon him to award praise where praise is 
due. It is not sufficient for him to pick out a certain 
number of imperfections and to denounce them as bad 
work; that is only half his task. To complete his task, 
to make his criticism of value in the world of art or 
letters, he must also pick out what is good, what is free 
from blemish, and direct attention to its merits or 
beauties. A critic is, after all, a guide to those sojourners 
in the land of literature and art who have not the requisite 
knowledge .to avoid its pitfalls and dangerous places ; who 
would, without guidance, be led astray by false prophets 
to bend the knee to idols with feet of clay ; and the constant 
reiteration by a guide of “ this is the wrong way,” “ that is 
*be wrong way,” would only bewilder a traveller in the 
unknown, and in the end he would probably go astray 
°ut of sheer desperation, if only to be rid of so embarras- 
81n g and irritating a companion. The fact of a critic being 
a 8elf-appointed guide does not free him from the obligation 


to perform his task properly; rather does it increase his 
obligation when he thrusts his services on people unasked. 
For an incompetent or dishonest guide may involve a 
traveller in far greater danger than he would be in if 
i travelling without one. 

Lord Beaconsfield wrote in one of his novels, “ You 
know who the critics are? The men who have failed in 
l literature and art.” This statement is perhaps too sweep¬ 
ing for general acceptance, but it is impossible not to see 
in it an explanation of much that is written under the 
guise of criticism. Lt seems, nevertheless, extraordinary 
that their adventures in the realms of literature and art, 
though ending in failure, should have left them so appall- 
ingly ignorant of the work they profess to criticise. It is, 
of course, a mistake to suppose that a man is not compe¬ 
tent to judge work that he is unable to perform himself. 
The creative faculty is a thing quite apart from the 
critical faculty. A man may be utterly incapable of 
writing poetry, for instance, but this of itself does not 
prevent him from being a sound critic of poetry. A poet, 
indeed, is seldom a sound critic. He is in the nature of 
things unable to command the requisite detachment of 
mind; his personal achievement will almost certainly 
give him a bias, albeit an unconscious one. We instance 
poetry because there is probably no branch of literature 
which suffers so much from incompetent criticism. 
It seems as if many of the men who are allowed to 
write criticisms of poetry would be better employed 
in the advertisement department, for the value of 
their opinions might very well be dictated by the 
amount spent by the publishers in advertising in 
the journal for which they write. And, even so, their 
criticism is curiously inept. If they feel that a volume of 
verse emanating from a certain publishing house is, by 
reason of the value of their advertisements, entitled to a 
puff, they might at least make their puff sound plausible. 
But often enough they select the vrorst work in the 
volume for special laudation, and sometimes even quote 
really bad lines to support their absurd contentions. And 
these are the men who are supposed to be the arbiters of 
taste, to whom an unenlightened public looks for 
guidance! 

We once heard a man apparently of average intelligence, 
and occupying a responsible position in society, give it as 
his opinion that poetry was “ rot.” This is a simple and 
straightforward confession of ignorance and prejudice. 
He did not know anything about poetry, he did not want 
to know anything about it, and he was not ashamed of 
saying so. The ignorance and prejudice displayed by this 
man are shared by many men who set themselves up to 
be critics, only they have not his saving grace of 
honesty. Instead, they write columns of nonsense, and 
make a pathetic, though vain, attempt to hide their ignor¬ 
ance in a mass of obscure verbiage, which for sheer futility 
may be compared to the means which an ostrich ia 
reported to adopt to hide himself from his enemies. But 
there are always with us a certain number of persons who 
plume themselves on intellect that they do not possess, 
and these are vastly impressed by the charlatan of litera¬ 
ture. The coiner of obscure phrases and meaningless 
rhetoric finds in them easy dupes. They cannot of them¬ 
selves distinguish poetry from doggerel, and any impostor 
is to them as good as a sound critic. The existence of 
these people and the demand for cheap copy give the 
charlatans their chance, a chance they are not slow to 
seize to the detriment of literature. 


KILLARNEY 

♦ 

Upon the quiet shores of the Lakes of Killarney aching 
brains and sore hearts may Beek, and after no great while 
find, peace and consolation. In the lower lake, or Lough 
Leane, larger by far than its sfslers, one may see, as it 
were projected upon a gigantic natural screen, typified 
phases of human passion. The sun shines brightly, scarce 
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a ripple breaks the surface of the water, and the delicious 
curves of the distant hills are as those of a smiling coun¬ 
tenance. Anon, of a sudden, all is changed. A mist 
mantles upon the tops of the frowning mountains; a 
wind sweeps down through the passes in mighty, tearing 
wreaths, and in a few minutes the lake is lashed into 
foaming fury. A little while, and, speedily as it arose, 
the storm passes, the little emerald islands float placidly 
•upon a smooth Bilvery mirror, which reflects the image 
•of Qvery dainty twig. Innisfalen, the largest of the isles, 
is a veritable haunt of old-time peace. A few cattle graze 
•on its sweet pastures—pastures flowing in and out of the 
‘sombre thickets like mighty green waves between steep 
rocks, forming silent glades and tranquil vistas. Beneath 
•one ancient tree, whose whole trunk would need to be 
□removed ere his tombstone could be raised, an abbot of 
ifce monastery long since wrecked, sleeps, his grave 
•embowered by the living roots of the great tree before 
whose birth he died. In the refectory hard by, cows now 
feed where once he spake the Benedictus. And well may 
he sleep, for the spirit of all that was fairest upon Innis- 
falen shares his eternal slumber. Innisfalen is in the 
world but not of it. Her great trees yet live, but as 
phantoms of their former selves. A venerable whitethorn 
still flowers at the extreme tips of its branches, but all 
the rest is hoary eld, and one day the silver lichen that 
•eosheathes it will have outlived its host. Lo! a western 
gale comes raging madly round Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, 
and the fair tree is a memory of the past. 

But though to-day all be buried in deep slumber, things 
were not ever so. Since the first fierce man from across 
the sea ravaged these goodly coasts, Innisfalen has 
witnessed many a bloody fray, many a scene of unbridled 
fury and reckless pillage. The immense hollies, the girth 
of whose great boles surpasses that of many an oak 
•or beech, must have crackled fiercely in their young days 
when the evening breeze fanned sacrilegious flames. Close 
hy is the smallest of the sisterhood of islands, Aptly named 
iuouse Island. A timid little crag of rock clothed in rich 
•dark emerald fur. O’Donoghue’s Prison, its neighbour, is 
the scene whereon the O’Donoghue built a dungeon in 
the living rock, and incarcerated those who ventured to 
disobey him. 

The best of all times for seeing the beauties of lake 
and mountain revealed is the evening, and the best of all 
places the north-eastern shore. Thence one gazes up at 
the Purple Mountain, grand and solemn, and behind and 
far beyond sees the towering peak of Carantuohill, tallest 
of Macgillicuddy’s Reeks; nay more, tallest of all Irish 
mountains, rising in supremely beautiful curves toward 
the leaden heavens. Upon the hills the veil of night is 
descending, fashioned of all manner of purple, subtle grey, 
and palest lavender, the lake below shimmering with the 
gleam of magic silver, and fringed with pale green sedges, 
from the secure depths of which ever and anon a flight 
of wild ducks rises on strong wing, making with rigid 
outstretched necks for the farther shore. But the fairest 
of all the wondrous contrasts of light and shade that then 
prevail is that of two swans placidly feeding on water 
weeds upon the hither shallows, so vividly white that they 
seem to be poised in air. Around the lake, and indeed 
throughout the lowlands of this district, are rich, peaty 
hoglands, which in their season are gorgeous with purple 
loosestrife and willowherb, intermingled with the creamy 
panicles of the meadowsweet, the two colours a perfect foil 
for each other. On the shores of the lake one may escape 
for a brief while from the all-pervading peat-reek, which 
is the predominant feature of all this south-western corner 
of the land. The Irishman of these parts appears to the 
non-Celtic visitor to spend three-quarters of his time in 
cutting peat, and the other quarter in burning it. Land¬ 
lords as we know them are a great rarity. Each man 
lives upon his own demesne, works for himself, and for 
himself gathers in the harvest of his labours, such 
as it is. He has his bit of grazing, his bit of peat- 
moor, and his potato patch. So long as he has enough 


of potatoes and milk for his family and himself he 
is content. Such an existence implies the negation of 
ambition, without which a country must ever remain 
centuries behind the times. Another crop, it is true, is 
to be garnered in due season at Killarney. For the 
American exist the big hotels and the picturesque ruins, 
the quaint boats’ crews to row him over the lake and the 
ponies to carry him through the Gap of Dunloe, the 
narrow chink which separates Tomies and the Purple 
Mountain from Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. To him and for 
his edification are told the numberless stories of Kate 
Kearney ; of the man who dived into the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl, which lies high up on a shoulder of Mangerton 
Mountain, and went clean through the middle of the earth 
to the country down under. The systematic dragging of 
the pool which was carried out upon that occasion proved 
conclusively that the Devil’s Punch Bowl has no bottom. 

The simple natives of these parts appear to be highly 
gifted in the matter of religious feeling, and though their 
main streets are quagmires and they go about them with 
never a shoe to their feet, they have yet contrived to raise 
a stupendous cathedral, which in a couple of thousand 
years’ time should be quite in harmony with its sur¬ 
roundings. The landscape painter, or he who likes to 
throw a fly with a reasonable expectation of sport, or he 
who enjoys a ramble among unsurpassed vistas, may find 
a happy haven at Killarney. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION 

The autumn season now upon us, which promises to be 
a peculiarly active and interesting one, will see another 
new name in the ranks of the publishers. The newcomer, 
to whom we wish all success in his undertaking, is Mr. 
Martin Seeker, who, oddly enough, is to start business at 
No. 5, John Street. He has been engaged in learning the 
business for some years with a very well-known firm of 
London publishers, and if he can secure for himself as 
great success as that of his instructors, he will be able 
to make no complaints. His first list has some interesting 
names in it. Mr. G. S. Street, for instance, the well- 
known author of “ The Trial of the Bantocks ” and “ A 
Visit to Bohemia,” is giving a book entitled “ Essays and 
Adventures.” Another book which should arouse interest, 
even if only as a kind of epitaph, is “ The Repertory 
Theatre: A Record and a Criticism,” by P. P. Howe. It 
deals with Mr. Frobman’s recent season at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, at the same time comparing it with the 
parallel movements at Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin. 
Mr. Arthur Ransome contributes a book to Mr. Seeker’s 
list called “ Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Study,” and 
another book of great possibilities is a translation of MM. 
Octave Homberg and Fernand Jousselin’s book, “ An 
Adventurer of the Eighteenth Century.” The “ Adven¬ 
turer ” is the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, who, although 
having fought as a soldier with conspicuous success in 
1760, was some years later thought to be a woman, and 
ordered by Louis XVI. to assume the dress of a woman. 
The authors have unearthed new documents and facts, and 
shed a great deal of new light upon this curious person. 
In the fiction part of Mr. Seeker’s list figures Oliver 
Onions, author of “ The Odd Job Man ” and “ Little Devil 
Doubt.” His present volume, “ Widdershins,” is a collec¬ 
tion of short stories, some of which have already been 
enjoyed in the monthly magazines. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s name appears under the title of “ The 
Passionate Elopement.” It will be remembered that it 
was Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the son of Mr. Edward 
Compton, who, with Messrs. Hood and Pirie-Gordon, ran 
a paper in his undergraduate days called The Oxford 
Point of View. If his new book fulfills the expecta¬ 
tions to which he gave rise in those days, it will be very 
well worth reading. There is another comparatively new 
author in this list, Mr. Laurence North, who published 
his maiden effort, a novel called “ Syrinx,” last year. 
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Messrs. Methuen announce, among other books in their 
September list, “ The Charm,” by Alice Perrin, whose 
studies of Indian life have met with such success. Another 
book by Oliver Onions is also included in the list called 
“ The Exception.” It deals with London of to-day in 
all its many sides. “ Jemmy Abercraw,” by Bernard 
Capes, and “ Astray in Arcady,” by Mary E. Mann, are 
two other novels in Messrs. Methuen’s list. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has contributed “ The Clayhanger.” Whether this 
is the name of the hero or heroine, or whether it is a 
trade, it is impossible to say. At any rate, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett is always to be looked out for. Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
“ Mr. Ingleside,” and “ Babes in the Wood,” by Mrs. 
B. M. Croker, are also to appear in September by the same 
publisher. For October, Messrs. Methuen promise a book 
by Henry James called “ Finer Grain,” “ The Rest Cure,” 
by W. B. Maxwell, M The Glad Heart,” by Madame 
Alhanesi, whose dramatisation of “ Sister Anne ” is now 
in rehearsal at the Coronet Theatre, and “ The Golden 
Silence,” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, whose books 
follow in as close succession as the letters of the alphabet. 
Last, but not least, there is “ The House of Serravalle,” 
by Richard Bagot. Messrs. Methuen are to be congratu¬ 
lated on an excellent autumn programme. 

The late Mark Twain’s biographer, Mr. Bigelow Paine, 
has been making a pilgrimage in the tracks of the “ Inno¬ 
cents Abroad,” and the result is to be called “ The Ship- 
dwellers,” published by Messrs. Harper. Mr. Charles J. 
Whitby and Mr. Max Nordau are appearing between 
Messrs. Rebman’s covers. The former’s work is entitled 
“ Makers of Men ” and the latter author has named his 
book “ The Meaning of History.” Mr. J. E. Patterson 
will have two books appearing this season. The first in 
chronological order is to be published by Mr. Heinemann, 
and is called “ Tillers of the Soil ”; the second, by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, is “ A Hero of the Sea.” It is 
the life-story of the inventor of the rocket apparatus, 
Lieutenant Williams. Reminiscences of the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, founder of the N.S.P.C.C., are to be published by 
Fisher Unwin as soon as Miss Rosa Waugh, his daughter, 
has completed the work, upon which she is now engaged. 

“ Lucas Malet’s ” new novel, to be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Co., and Mr. William de Morgan’s new 
story, “ An Affair of Dishonour,” from the firm of Mr. 
Heinemann, are to be published during the course of this 
month. Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel is, we are told, 
giving its prospective publishers much to think about. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PARTY SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Siu,—I was \ery pleased to see your article in the current 
number. I, too, am a believer in the abolition of purely 
parti/ politics. 

As an example say, an election is in progress. Two candi¬ 
dates—Mr. A and Mr. B—are fighting the seat (more if you 
like, it would make no material difference). There are certain 
questions before the electors. Mr. A says: 41 My opinions are 
so and so.” Mr. B says: 4< My opinions are this and that,” 
and let the electors vote for the man whose opinions coincide 
with their own. The majority in the House of Commons would 
then really be a majority of the people’s opinion, and not 
slaves to party Whips. 

There would then be no “Vote for me because we’re both 
Conservatives, or Radicals, or Socialists,” and for no other 
reason, as it is nowadays. Neither, nor any, of the candidates 
would have any party word after their names. 'The papers 
would read thus: — 

Mr. Blank . 5,730 

Mr. Dash . 2,370 

Majority for Mr. Blank ... 3,360 

which would mean Mr. Blank’s opinions were accepted by the 
^ v people entitled to vote in the constituency he 
fought. Yours truly, Anti-Bigot. 


WHIPPING OF WOMEN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —In a late issue you referred to tho charges for whipping 
in some old accounts, and noticed that it was higher for women 
than for boys. What was the cause of the difference ? Were 
they whipped with the same instrument and on the same part 
of the bony? If so, the charge might vary with the number 
and severity of the strokes, or with the amount of resistance 
offered by the culprit. Any information on this subject would 
oblige. 

We have a relic of the old system still (though it does’ not 
extend to women) in whipping under the Vagrant Act of 1824. 
The Act is delightfully vague as regards details, and I suspect 
that most of those who are whipped under it could brin<r an 
action for assault against their chastisers. What instrument is 
to be employed, and on what part of the body ? Or, if this be 
discretionary, in whom is the discretion vested? Is there any 
limit to the number of strokes, and who is authorised to ftx 
the number within this limit? 

The whipping and branding of women was quite usual in 
France before the Revolution, Mme. de la Motte being one of 
the sufferers. W’ith what instrument and on what part of tho 
body were they whipped ? And were women branded in this 
country? which, I believe, was done on the hand.—Yours truly, 

It. D. S. 

[Perhaps one of our readers who has been a “ whippee ” can 
satisfy our <*orrespondent’s curiosity.— Editor. 1 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bacon it Shake-Speare. By Sir Edwin D□ ruing-Lawrenoe, 
Bart. Together with a Reprint of Bacon’s “ Promus of 
Formularies and Elegancies,’’ collated with the Original MS. 
by the late F. B. Bickley. and revised by F. A. Herbert, of 
the British Museum. Illustrated. Gay and Hancock. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Production of the Printed Catalogue. By Alex. J. Philip. 
Robt. Atkinson. 5s. net. 

The Suffrage Movement from its Evolutionary Aspect. By I. E. 

Taylor. Swan Sonnenscbein and Co. Is. net 
Official Report of the Emigration Conference held on May 30-31, 
1910. With an Introduction by H. E. Egerton, M. A. Royal 
Colonial Institute. 

THEOLOGY 

Church Questions of Our Time. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D. 
James Clarke and Co. 3s. net. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 

William Shakespeare, His Homes and Haunts. By S. L. Ben- 
susan. Illustrated. T. C. and E. C. Jack. Is. 6d. net. 
Charles Lamb. His Homes and Haunts. By S. L. Bensnsan. 
Illustrated. T. C. and E. C. Jack. Is. Gd. net. 

EDUCATIONAL 

The Story of England. A History for Junior Forms. Part I .— 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The week has been signalised by an event of world-wide 
importance—the formal annexation of Korea by Japan. 
Coming events, we are told, have a notorious habit of 
casting their shadows before them, and ever since the 
Treaty of Portsmouth it was obvious to all who were 
acquainted with the situation in the Far East that it was 
only a matter of time before Korea became part and parcel 
of the Japanese Empire. The Powers were duly 
notified beforehand of the intended change, and we are 
assured, on the authority of the Times, that not one of them 
has protested against it. Needs must when the devil 
drives. Probably there is not a single Chancellcrie that is 
not dismayed at the news, for it means the direct acknow¬ 
ledgment by Europe that Japan is paramount in Asia; 
also that the hated Mongolian race has fairly started on 
its career of world empire and must now be regarded as 
the rival of the Aryan in all matters pertaining to 
the seizure of spare portions of the world's surface. But 
it is no use to protest if you have no power to enforce your 
protest by force of arms. Japan's position is so secure, 
both geographically and by alliance, that the formal 
consent of Europe was not really necessary; but naturally 
she desired to live up to the recognised code of inter¬ 
national manners, and now the Hermit Kingdom passes 
into the limbo of dependencies with the sanction of all 
the fairy godmothers who from time to time have aspired 
to conduct her to the international ball. Japan prepared 
the way for annexation when she renewed the Treaty of 
Alliance with this country in 1905, at which time Great 
Britain recognised “that Japan possesses paramount politi¬ 
cal, military, and economic interests in Korea." This, 
translated into plain English, means, “ Go ahead and do 
what you like." 


Nevertheless, many will feel regret that another of the 
world’s most picturesque and semi-barbaric races has run 
its course. The change is inevitable, but it is a little sad. 


i 95 


Year by year it becomes increasingly difficult for the 
traveller who takes no delight in civilisation to wander 
from the beaten track, where he may reside for a time 
amidst a primitive people far removed from the smoke of 
manufactories, and there carry his mind back to the days 
when his owm race was still cradled in the wilderness. We 
remember the Korea of the past, and surely there never 
was such a weird people with such strange customs and 
habits. Of the three races, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Koreans, the last are the finest physically, judged 
from the W’estern standpoint of size. All three are prob¬ 
ably branches of the Mongolian stock, and should possess 
much the same characteristics. How is it, then, that 
Korea has stood still during the last century while China 
and Japan have progressed? The answer is simple. The 
people of Korea have been so oppressed for century after 
century, either by their own rulers or by China or Japan, 
that they have lost all power of resisting oppression or 
of working out their own salvation. No breath of liberty 
stirs in that unhappy land. No one dare display any 
initiative or any thrift, because his savings will at once 
be seized and transferred to the palaces of the Emperor 
or of his corrupt advisers. Thus it is in no man's interest 
to till the land and to get nature's full value from the 
soil. The farmer grows just sufficient for his bare needs, 
and the workman does just the amount of work necessary 
for his sustenance. The very baker calculates to a nicety 
the exact number of loaves he can sell at dawn before the 
Court officials hurry round to confiscate the balance of his 
stock. 


The laziness of the Korean is a by-word throughout the 
East. It almost surpasses man’s understanding. The 
wretchedness and poverty of the people, the filth of the 
hovels, the intolerable swarms of loathsome insects and 
prowling dogs, and the lack of the most primitive com¬ 
forts, render a stay in the country anything but pleasant 
even to the veteran campaigner. All the insect powders in 
Christendom will not protect you, and it may be said 
without exaggeration that the Korean is the most idle, 
corrupt, filthy, useless, thieving rascal that exists in the 
world. The coinage is so debased that two mules are 
required to carry half-a-crown’s-worth of cash. But we 
do not wish to imply that the Korean is past saving, 
like the Red Indian. If he is guided into right paths, 
if his m *terial interests are looked after, if he is 
disciplined, trained and educated until the germ of pride 
drives out the many other germs he already carries, there 
is no reason why he should not become a useful citizen. 
In Ping Yang, where there is an excellent American 
mission, the Koreans, who have adopted Christianity and 
who have been trained to some profession, have developed 
admirably. The missionaries bear testimony to the hard 
work, loyalty, and honesty of their converts. But the 
saved are only a drop in the* ocean, and the mass of the 
population is steeped in ignorance, superstition, and 
misery. We remember in the year 1904, during the height 
of the Russo-Japanese war, paying a visit to Seoul. There 
is a railroad from Chemulpo to Seoul, and after many 
delays we were landed at the capital. Accommodation 
was hard to find, but finally a filthv unfurnished house 
was placed at our disposal. It was the beginning of 
August, and Seoul was unbearably hot. Great clouds of 
hot air and dust made a promenade in the streets unbear¬ 
able, and the masses of flies hovering around the bodies 
of exhausted animals which had fallen by the way, or over 
the innumerable rubbish heaps, threatened a loathsome 
epidemic. To add to our sufferings, water was very scarce. 


Seoul was already under the nominal control of the 
Japanese, who preserved order in the town with several 
battalions of infantry and machine guns judiciously placed 
at the corners of the principal streets. With their natural 
abhorrence of dirt, the Japanese were making a belated 
effort to clear away the filth of countless ages. They had 
therefore tried to hire, but finally had to impress, a 
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n'.ins'^r of Korean labourers to assist them. We watched 
tii-i:i a: work, and this is what we saw. Imagine an 
ordinary-sized navvy’s spade with a hole bored through 
each corner and a cord placed through each hole. Thus 
while one man held the handle, four others each grasped 
a string, and the five worked the spade together, resting 
after each shovelful was loaded into a cart! Our party 
was made up of a mixed gathering of naval and military 
attaches and foreign correspondents, and we had come to 
Korea on a steamer as the guests of the Mikado. 
The Japanese, wishing to casi a benevolent lustre 
over their suzerainty, requested the Emperor to receive 
us in state. But the old man was sulky at the occu¬ 
pation of his capital, and absolutely refused to receive 
us, on the grounds of ill-health. However, the Japanese 
military authorities were adamant, and threatened him 
with the most serious consequences unless he did what 
he was told. Thus one afternoon we trooped to the 
Palace, a series of gaudy pavilions, and were ushered into 
the Imperial presence. The Emperor, an old man with a 
benign but stupid countenance, received us standing, but 
took very little interest in the proceedings. The conduct 
of his son, the Crown Prince, was very different. As each 
of us came up in turn he burst into fits of laughter and 
made unflattering comments on our personal appearance, 
asking ail sorts of childish and ridiculous questions. The 
Japanese told us that he was mad, and would never be 
allowed to succeed to the throne. But apparently three 
years ago the old Emperor, rather than retain a purely 
nominal authority, preferred to resign, and was succeeded 
by xhis very Crown Prince, who has since been merely a 
puppet in the hands of the Japanese Resident-Generals. • 

i 

-- i 

I 

The Emperor had a very fine summer palace, with beau¬ 
tiful grounds, near the outskirts of Seoul, and on the 
following day we went there to attend a mid-day dinner 
in our honour. The naval and military attaches and the 
Japanese officers were in full uniform, and anyone who 
possessed a medal or an order wore it. But the most 
resplendent figures were the Korean officials and officers. 
Their uniforms were gorgeous, and their breasts were 
covered with orders and ribbons. To look at them one 
would have thought that they had recently returned from 
a successful conquest of the world. Their sulkiness, so 
ill-concealed on the previous day, had vanished, and they 
behaved in the most friendly manner towards ourselves 
and the Japanese. The secret of the change in their 
demeanour was solved later. We wandered about the 
beautiful grounds, where for centuries the Emperors have 
spent their leisure hours, and listened to the Korean hand 
conducted by a typical German bandmaster. Now let us 
do a meed of justice to the Koreans and admit that they 
are really fine natural musicians, far more skilful than the 
Japanese or Chinese. The hand played all the old 
familiar Gaiety tunes, including the “ Belle of New York,” 
just about as perfectly as was possible, and with an iclat 
we have never heard surpassed. The musicians seemed to 
revel in their task, and it was difficult to believe one was 
not back in Europe. They finally played the national 
anthem of every nation which was represented at the 
gathering. 


Then a bugle call announced the banquet. We were 
conducted to some gaudy marquees, inside of which were 
long tables, hut no chairs. The food was of the most 
varied and excellent description. The tables groaned 
under the weight of European, Japanese, Korean, and 
Chinese viands. Every foreigner found the national dishes 
of his country awaiting his disposition ; Japanese soldiers, 
improvised as waiters, poured out in abundance cham- 
pagne, claret, hock, beer, and liqueurs. At a given signal 
we advanced towards the tables. Then occurred a scene 
surh as will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
Directly their eyes rested on the crowded .tables the 
orean officials and officers, who were our hosts—although 


the Japanese provided and paid for the repast—threw tin- 

laws of hospitality to the wind, forgot all about us, and 

made one united dash lo be the first at the table. Thev 

■ 

rolled over one another in their eagerness, and all who 
stood in their way were ruthlessly swf-pt aside or trampled 
underfoot bv a mass of Court Chamberlains, Governors. 
Cabinet Ministers, Field Marshals, and Admirals. With¬ 
out waiting to be served, they seized whole dishes and 
gorged themselves more like wolves ihan men. It was 
hopeless to attempt to compete, and we stood aside until 

thev had eaten their fill. Thev ate an! drink until tin v 
■ • • 

could no longer stand, when they reeled to shaded parts of 
the garden to sleep off their satiety. The Japanese, the 
politest people on earth, were highly displeased with their 
proteges’ conduct, and many <{ the »ffi?ers an *, soldieis 
forcibly intervened and rescued some of the dishes and 
bottles of wine. Thus we did not go away hungry. Then 
vrrt understood the change in the attitude of the Korean*-. 
They love a feast at somebody else’s expense more than 
their souls. For the time being they were reconciled to 
tin loss of tln ir country’s independence by the prospect 
of eating the meats and drinking the wines of their 
subjectors. 


The importance of Korea to Japan cannot be calculated 
in ordinary terms or figures. Only one-fifth of the soil of 
Japan is cultivatable, and on this her dense and ever- 
increasing population ekes out a bare exis:~!!':e. But now 
her surplus children can find a h m.tr within two days 
gentle steam of the Motherland, and already one hundred 
thousand Japanese are settled there. Korea is a far 
richer country than Japan; it is less mountainous, the soil 
is more fertile, it is well watered, anJ the mineral wealth 
is said to he great. The prize was worth any sacrifice, and 
Japan has won it by her industry, skilful diplomacy, and. 
above all, her supremacy in arms. China and Russia, 
who have both posed as the guardians of the Hermit 
Nation in the past, have been swept from the field, and 
now the frontiers of Japan rest on the Yalu River, and 
her influence stretches far into Manchuria. But what 
problems and responsibilities attend on her empiric marcht 
Will her ambitions cease with the annexation, or do the 
eyes of her statesmen already res: on the mystic Celestial 
Empire, the one unknown quantity of Asia’s future! Will 
the fact that her enemy is now within striking distance of 
her capital rouse China to a sen6e of her danger and cause 
her to make a supreme effort to retrieve her position before 
it is too late! Then there is Russia. The Bear slumbers 
now, but when will he awake ? When has Russia ever 
taken a defeat in the field as final ! Truly there are storm 
clouds in the Far East. They may not burs: for many 
years, but sooner or later the deluge will come. We look 
to the time, possibly not far distant, when Russia and 
China will ally against Japan. There is one factor, how¬ 
ever, which makes for peace. For the present Japan will 
be too busy consolidating her position in Korea to push 
forward in Manchuria or to take too active an interest in 
the affairs of China. The problem which confronts her 
is gigantic. Will her immigrants drive out the existing 
population, or is Japan going to undertake the still more 
difficult task of civilising them! There are ten millions of 
Koreans, and they will take gentle handling if they are 
not to be driven into open rebellion. Unfortunately, the 
Japanese have not been very successful in their dealings 
with the Koreans in the past. The latter have not for¬ 
gotten the murder of the Empress, and there have been 
many other acts of cruelty and oppression which rankle 
in the minds of the people. Then there are minor points of 
interest to be settled What of British trade with Korea, 
which stands second in importance to that of Japan! Is 
the open door to be maintained! Probably for the present, 
but within a few years Japan will apply her tariff to the 
country, and another market will be lost to England. 
These are facts written in the book of Fate, whatever may 
he said by statesmen, and although they are disagreeable, 
there is no use shutting our eyes to them. 
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MEMORIES 

With tongues of courtesy, but absent eyes. 

While daylight dwindled, by the hearth we sat— 

We three who loved her—and, in friendly-wise, 

As cronies gathered for a fireside chat. 

We talked, indifferently, of this and that. 

Time, clad in motley, jangled ruthlessly 
His coxcomb bells at us; and glib and pat 
Fell frolic jest and nimble repartee 
From mirthless lips; each longing but to be 
Alone with silence, and the thought of her, 

Awhile to commune with eternity; 

Till, hearing music in her chamber stir, 

Our lips no longer did love’s service wrong; 

And time stood ’tranced, as silence brake to song. 

She sang: and we three listened; and no more 
Remembered one another; each alone 
Love rapt to some aerial, sunset-shore, 

To keels of mortal mariners unknown. 

Whither but stormtost, spirit sails are blown, 
Through perilous tempest, to ethereal deeps— 
Untroubled of the earthbound sea whose moan 
Of unassuageable sorrow never sleeps 
In its world-weary heart, but ever keeps 
Undying threnody and deathless dirge 
Round iron crags and ever-crumbling steeps— 

For, wave on wave, brake song’s celestial surge 
On starry isles that with rejoicing rang, 

While, in her voice, the Sons of Morning sang. 

The song ceased ; yet, still rapt from mortal sense, 

We sat awhile; till, suddenly aware 

Of one another, in a silence, tense 

With mute hostility, we watched the flare 

Fade from the coals; and through the darkening air, 

Upon each desolate heart sank instant night, 

Quenching love’s ecstasy in cold despair. 

A moment since, in everlasting light 

Each seemed to soar with her in starry flight, 

Borne on the wrings of music, evermore, 

With her alone, through ®ons infinite: 

Xow, jealous fears possessed us; till, the door 
Opening, we looked on her; and then, again, 

Were bound as thralls together by love’s chain. 

W. W. G. 

% 
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A FEW PHASES OF SOCIALISM 

Socialism of the Chair and Christian Socialism have been 
professed by men who had high ideals, and some of the 
tenets, especially of the first school, have actually found 
acceptance and have been adopted in Germany and in 
England. The State Socialism of Prince Bismarck, copied 
in some spheres more slowly in this country, has led ta 
a variety of legislation which has been beneficial in effect, 
although it has sanctioned the vicious principle that it 
is the part of the State to interfere with personal freedom. 
It is perfectly true that in various directions, such as fac¬ 
tory legislation, hours of labour, sanitation, employers’ 
liability, and insurance against old age, the socialistic 
tendency has operated to the advantage of certain classes 
which were not well placed to obtain for themselves the 
benefits which the State has conferred upon them. Sane 
Socialism of this kind does not merit an anathema. It is 
only when the Socialistic theory runs riot, and the mouth- 
ings of the gutter are seriously propounded as embodying* 
a possible and even a salutary system, that it is incumbent 
to point to its folly and criminality. Criminality is not 
too strong a term to use of a system which would seek to 
destroy the home, to render the marriage tie a bond to 
be disregarded as inclination or convenience dictate, and to 
relieve the parents of their natural duty of responsibility 
for the care and up-bringing of their children. If Social¬ 
ism of this type were to prevail there would be an end of 
family life and the home as we know it to-day. 

Much as we should deplore women disregarding their 
proper sphere in order to busy themselves with matters 
of policy and affairs of State, we are distinctly of opinion 
that no such pernicious system as we have referred to 
should ever be brought about without the sanction of the 
women of the country concerned. In any Socialist State 
the position of women would be a degraded one. She 
would be robbed of her self-respect and be deprived of her 
responsibilities. How would she then come to be regarded 
by men, and what sort of treatment might she expect to 
be meted out to her? If the position of women would be 
intolerable under a system compounded of heathenism and 
insanity, what might be expected to be the characteristics 
of succeeding generations? We think that a reflection such 
as this would make it clear that the establishment of 
a Socialist system would be a crime against humanity. A 
crime which may not be perpetrated by one generation to 
the enduring doom of those which would follow it. 

There is so much sound sense in the masses of this 
country that we do not fear that they will rashly or pre¬ 
cipitately fall victims to the specious arguments of the 
revolutionary Socialist. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that these gentry are not scrupulous as to truth, and 
invariably furnish their rhetoric with sundry appeals to the 
lowest tendencies of their hearers. Therefore it is 
necessary to depict with accuracy some of the conse¬ 
quences which would follow the establishment of a system 
based on such doctrines. If the people can be brought to 
a true realisation of the folly and crime which are in¬ 
separable from the Socialist programme, we believe the 
cult will 

“ Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in min, as in guilt.” 
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SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

VI.—TENNYSON {concluded). 

Tennyson wrote hardly anything in a red-hot, irresistible 
mood. He is a type of the patient artist, erasing and 
retouching and refusing to be satisfied with the first 
rapture of composition. He would, as he himself admitted, 
take almost too much trouble— 

“ Add and alter, many times, 

Till all be ripe and rotten.” 

That he improved greatly some of his youthful poems in 
later editions, however, is undeniable. Yet, above all 
things, while not sacrificing his art, he kept abreast of the 
times. Questions of the day—and some that have over¬ 
lapped into our own day—are frequently discussed in his 
pages. The ever-present theme of the equality (or other¬ 
wise) of woman with man comes amusingly, yet with all 
seriousness, into the delightful, pseudo-romantic, blank- 
verse narrative of “ The Princess,” the poem for a holiday 
afternoon among the heather or a lazy day on summer seas, 
although, according to Mrs. Ritchie, it was “ born in 
London among the fogs and smuts of Lincoln's Inn.” 
Grave but not heavy, gay but never frivolous, the story 
of the Princess Ida and her indefatigable lover can be read 
time after time, and be found fresh and vivacious as when 
first conned. The company is assembled on the broad 
lawns at “ Vivian-place,” and a popular fete is in progress. 
The party of friends, a little apart from the crowd, enter¬ 
tain each other with chat and stories of old renown. The 
tale of a martial lady-knight inspires someone to ask, 
u Where lives there such a woman now?” 

Quick answer'd Lilia, “ There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down : 

It is but bringing up ; no more than that: 

You men have done it: how I hate you all! 

Ah, were I something great! I wish I were 
Some mighty poetess, I would sham© you then, 

That love to keep us children! O, I wish 
That I were some great princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 

And I would teach them all that men are taught; 

We are twice as quick! ” 

In some form or another this subject is the controlling 
idea of the whole plot, but it is intermittently broken by 
those lyrical interludes of undying charm that move us by 
their tenderness, grace, and sweetness more than any 
other of the shorter works of this great Victorian. As 
soon as the Prince and his friends, disguised as girls, have 
requested admission to the “ University for Maidens,” 
comes one of the interruptions previously agreed upon by 
the company: — 

As through the land at eve we went, 

And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out, I know not why, 

And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 

For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 

We kiss’d again with tears. 


On the straight shore of the blank verse this little song 
ripples like a tiny wave at twilight, sadly and sweetly; 
inconsequently, too, for it has nothing to do with the 
story. 

The three pretenders, admitted to the college, listen to 
the Lady Psyche discoursing on woman’s place in the 
world : — 

.she took 

A bird’s-eye view of all the ungracious past; 

Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age; 

Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
Who lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo; 

Ran down the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and the woman's state in each, 

How far from just; till, warming with her theme, 

She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique 
And little-footed China. 

She presently recognises Florian, one of the three, as her 
brother; the secret is overheard. After a long conversa¬ 
tion comes a beautiful description of the University, the 
grounds, the “sweet girl graduates in their golden hair” 
pacing “ staid and still by twos and threes,” 

. . . . till all from end to end 

With beauties every shade of brown and fair 
In colours gayer than the morning mist, 

The long hall glitter’d like a bed of flowers. 

Then “ Sweet and Low,” the lullaby famous the wide world 
over, chimes on the reader’s ears. 

During a ride of science students, “ to take the dip of 
certain-strata to the North,” the Prince, still posing as a 
girl, converses with the Princess he wishes to woo, until 
they reach a spot where a temporary encampment may be 
made. At sunset, after business is over, comes for the 
first time a lyric which seems to bear on the story: “ The 
splendour falls on castle walls,” with its musical feminine 
rhymes; and then the Princess suggests that someone 
shall sing, whereupon a maid “ smote her harp and sang ” 
the incomparable “Tears, idle tears,” one of the finest and 
purest examples of an unrhymed lyric in the language. 
Its full value can only be experienced by hearing it read 
aloud—choosing, be it said, a capable exponent. 

The Prince, “ aping their treble,” responds with “ O 
Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South,” and then comes 
the inevitable discovery. Cyril, one of the conspirators, 
began 

To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 
Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 

Unmeet for ladies. 

There ros© a shriek as of a city sack’d ; 

Melissa clamour’d “ Flee the death ” ; “To horse,” 

Said Ida ; “ home ! to horse ! ” and fled, as flies 
A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 

When someone batters at the dovecote doors, 

Disorderly the women. 

In the rush homeward the Princess trips and falls into 
the river; the Prince plunges in and rescues her. Grudg¬ 
ingly, from her throne, she thanks him, and in the same 
breath refuses his hand, directing that the three intruders 
shall be expelled—an order which is immediately carried 
out by “ eight mighty daughters of the plough.” The 
story draws to its close with a clash uf arras between the 
Prince and Arac, brother of the Princess, wherein the hero 
is unhorsed; this introduces the lament, “ Home they 
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brought her warrior dead.” A magnificent passage, too 
long to quote, describes the scene when the Prince is 
born© to the maidens’ sanctuary; and the love-confession 
of Ida is illumined by that song of almost southern 
passion, “ Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white.” 
The Prince has won his bride, and the closing passage is 
familiar to all readers: — 

O, we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 

And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee ; come, 

Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself ; 

Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me. 

The party at “ Vivian-place ” then breaks up, but this is 
in the nature of an anti-climax after the fine radiance of 
old romance that suffuses the previous pages. 

The effect of “ The Princess ” upon the reader wdio exer¬ 
cises any faculty of criticism is at first slightly bewilder¬ 
ing, by reason of its strong contrasts. In parts it is 
extremely modern, with verses which mention the tele¬ 
graph, the electric shock, a clockwork steamer, and other 
incongruous things; at other divisions of the poem we 
live in an atmosphere entirely mediaeval, hearing the clang 
of lance against shield, of axe against helm. The anti¬ 
theses are not unpleasing, strange as it may seem, for the 
author's consummate skill overcomes all prejudice. The 
work abounds with what we may term the “ Tennysonian 
line ”—a certain smooth sequence of sound, wooing the 
reader into admiring acquiescence with whatever the poet 
desires. 

We have outlined this unique poem in the hope of send¬ 
ing to it, perhaps, some who have no time to pry into 
psychologic deeps or philosophic caverns To consider 
adequately the “ Idylls of the King ” would be impossible 
in the space at our disposal; there are many books avail¬ 
able for those who wish for a critical examination of that 
wonderful series of poems. 

Tennyson rarely allowed poor work of any kind to pass 
into print, but in “ The Daisy,” a poem which though 
written at Edinburgh describes the Italian tour, the 
awkward measure which ho selected seems to have hindered 
the smoothly running stream of poesy. Some critics have 
been found to praise this; to us it gives an impression 
of unworthiness. Two or three stanzas will illustrate the 
point: 

At Florence, too, what golden hours 
In those long galleries were ours; 

What drives about the fresh Casein^, 

Or walks in Boboli’s ducal bowers. 

But when we crossed the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma ; 

At Lodi, rain ; Piacenza, rain. 

The central portion of it, considered as a literary study 
on the mellifluous Italian names, is interesting and musi¬ 
cal, and the ending redeems it to some extent from our 
dispraise, although the line “ And gray metropolis of the 
North ” cannot but clash with the ideal one forms of what 
the poem might have become if inspired by one of Tenny¬ 
son’s happier moods: 

What more? We took our last adieu, 

And up the snowy •Splugen drew, 

But e’er we reached the highest summit 
I pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. . . . 

I found, tho* crush’d to hard and dry, 

This nurseling of another sky 

Still in the little book von lent me, 

And where you tenderly laid it by. 


And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 

The bitter East, the misty summer 
And gray metropolis of the North. 

Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 

Perchance, to charm a vacant brain, 

Perchance, to dream you still beside me, 

My fancy fled to the South again. 

It is a perverse rhythm, and Tennyson used it sparingly; 
the address “ To the Rev. F. D. Maurice ” is one more 
instance. 

Tennyson often seemed to think in pictures. The same 
brain that conceived the dreamy, drowsy melody of " The 
Lotus-Eaters,” with its haunting introductory stanzas, is 
clearly at work in the musical imaginings of “ The Lady 
of Shalott.” From his writings hundreds of compact, com¬ 
plete little visualisations of nature could be selected to 
show how keenly he observed, and how his art metamor¬ 
phosed the smallest things, the “ flower in the crannied 
wall,” to the needs of his present inspiration. “ Maud,” 
for example, gives us the following glimpse of a rough 
morning—how often do we find Tennyson describing the 
dawn ?— 

Morning arises stormy and pale. 

No sun," but a wannish glare 
In fold on fold of hueless cloud, 

And the buddod peaks of the wood are bow’d, 

Caught and cuff’d by the gale : 

I had fancied it would lx* fair. 

From “ The Passing of Arthur ” we quote briefly another 
word-painting : 

“ But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if, indeed, I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Tennyson’s social life, his friendship with Carlyle, the 
Prinseps, Charles Kingsley, the Crownings, and many 
others is expatiated on very pleasantly by Mr. H. J. Jen¬ 
nings in his biographical sketch of the poet. He was 
described (in a letter from Carlyle to Emerson dated 
August, 1844) as “ a man solitary and sad, dwelling in an 
element of gloom—carrying a bit of Chaos about him, 
in short, which he is manufacturing into Cosmos—one of 
the finest-looking men in the world. A great shock of 
rough, dustv-dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate; 
of sallow-brown complexion, almost Indian-looking; 
clothes cynically loose, free and easy; smokes infinite 
tobacco. His voice is musical—metallic—fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie between; 
speech and speculation free and plenteous. I do not meet 
in these late decades such company over a pipe 1 We 
shall see what he will grow to. He is often unwell ; very 
chaotic—his way is through Chaos and the Bottomless and 
Pathless ; not handy for making out many miles upon.” 
This is especially interesting as coming from one who him¬ 
self trod the way through “ Chaos and the Bottomless and 
Pathless ” as much as any man. We have seen “ what he 
grew to ”—a poet who in some respects towers above all, 
yet one who in retirement and meditation found his chiefest 
joys. The simplicity and prettiness of his early verses 
never degenerated into negligible rubbish ; it always held 
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promise of greater things to come, and, as he developed 
in thought, so he gained in clearness of expression; popu¬ 
larity came to him, for he avoided the abstruse, however 
finely he theorised on the mysteries of life and death and 
love. It is too soon, as yet, to speak of his influence on 
English literature, but it is certain that in years to come 
his poems will take honoured place among the books that 
have prompted thought and made for truth and beauty. 


A SYMPHONY IN GREEN 

Our prophets are divided into two camps, those who fear 
and those who hope. The former tell us that our sun is 
set, our glory departed. They point out the absence of 
great contemporary names in every field, save that of 
mechanical invention. Literature and art, say they, have 
taken an overdose of narcotic, and all that can be done is 
to call for the coroner’s quest, impanel the jury, and bury 
the twdn sisters. They call upon us to compare this 
doldrum state of the national imagination with the 
condition of things a hundred years ago, when a 
fresh name leapt into fame every season, and the world 
achieved great things, because it expected great things. 
The paralysis of criticism has deadened and atrophied the 
young energies of our race. So the critics themselves 
Would have us believe. Those who are on the side of the 
angels tell us a different story. They bid us remember 
that in the past there have been gaps in the chain which 
genius binds about the world. It is specialism, they say, 
which has been .the undoing of us all. A man writes a 
learned treatise in three volumes, say, on the knee of the 
flea. Not one individual in a million cares a jot whether 
the flea possesses a knee or not, but every man is ready 
to acclaim the author of the unread book as the great 
specialist in fleas’ knees. You cannot have it both ways. 
The first fine, careless rapture is irresponsible. It scoffs 
at detail, and is most woefully inexact. 

The dreamers at length wake up in saner mood, and 
see that the wood of Birnam is a more moving 
spectacle than the boughe hacked off and carried 
in procession by Malcolm’s soldiers. Is it noi a real fact 
that mankind, even at its highest, is largely a creature of 
habit? The method of school and university is to breed 
one type, strong of limb, delighting in sport and little 
•else, looking with curiosity at the individual who reads 
any book other than a slipshod novel, which does not help 
to carry him or her through an “ examination.” The idea 
of the examination youth of to-day is that religion means 
playing the game, art means the cinematograph record of 
an aviation meeting,* and that literature means certain of 
the halfpenny press. Science is looked upon as an asset 
that has a definite value in the testing-machine, by 
which one may record a name and position in the world 
of society. In simple English, the young idea is u despe- 
•ratelv mortal.” The yellow primrose is all very well on 
April 19, but on every other day of the year it is a way¬ 
side weed. The rising generation of artists are tailors’ 
models, frock-coated and dress-jacketed. Who amongst 
them would venture to revive the Bohemianism in which 
Thackeray and Du Maurier delighted ? Absurd, no 
doubt—the long hair, the mighty pipe, the garb in defi¬ 
ance of convention—but how real! There were giants in 
those days, and their clothes were typical of the men who 
wore them. The modern prescription for the maker is, 
“ take a plentiful lack of original thought, alloy it with 
some of the big ideas of past-masters, beat the composite 
metal out thin, and cut it into pieces sma’.” Yet 
Thackeray and Du Maurier will shine in the firmament of 
letters when our restless little comets have disappeared. 

He who climbs some high bastion of the Surrey hills, 
and looks away across the garden of the Weald, has before 
nim a text to fit the case. In spite of the moving human 
panorama, the broad earth remains from generation to 
generation. Nature moulds a giant to-day, a dwarf to- 
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morrow. By taking legislative thought, by organising our 
educational machinery, we can add a cubit to the physical 
stature of the race. But genius is capricious. It cannot 
be cultivated. It may spring up on some waste heap by 
the roadside, it may flourish upon the cold hillside, or the 
well-ordered garden may produce it. Surely it is not a 
wholly fortuitous growth. Why did a crowd of glorious 
names press forward in Queen Elizabeth’s reign? Why 
did a regiment of immortals revisit the glimpses of the 
moon in the early years of the last century ? Two causes 
were at work. One was the seclusion of the country-side. 
Bad roads, the absence of railways, telegraphs, and motor¬ 
cars gave an atmosphere of quiet growth and a bliss of 
solitude. The modern young person would have voted it 
all deadly dull. The twentieth century has had to learn 
to put up with modern improvements which bring in their 
wake sophistication, boredom, uniformity. Many of us 
want to run at 60 miles an hour nowadavs. We all want the 
money tha: makes the motor-car go. The civilised world 
has been caught in the maelstrom of hustle. The second 
great factor, which helped to foster the creative periods of 
our national life, was the dire death-grapple from which 
the nation had at each period just emerged. When the 
shattered power oi Spain drew off with the wreck of her 
Armada, and again when the end of the Peninsular War 
came, England had in fresh remembrance the sweet uses 
of adversity. Men were in deadly earnest. The nation 
had passed through a hard school, but it had bred a race 
of men and women. The fastidious airs and silken dalli¬ 
ance of the piping times of peace were not for those ages. 

It is the supreme glory of Cowper and Burns that each, 
in his own field, saw the world and nature as a message* 
from the young heart of the eternal godhead. They were 
born when the French school of art.ficialitv was almost 
supreme. In art, contemporary painters delighted in 
depicting simpering shepherdesses, in gauze and muslin, 
tending stage flocks. It was impossible to round and 
smooth and polish literary form more completely than the 
makers had already done. But the makers had refined 
away the glory and the dream of it all. There is just the 
difference between the precision of a lathe-made marble 
and the inspiration of the maker’s touch, crude though it 
may be, w f hen one compares the serried lines of Pope with 
a lilting ballad of Burns, bubbling up from the perennial 
fountain of life. It is good, even in a dismal summer, 
such as the present has proved, to turn outlander and 
wander, 

“ Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

Already the cuckoo has fled. He bore up, like a martyr, 
through the rainstorms and chilly breezes of June. His 
was the trombone note in the feathered orchestra. His 
companion artist, the nightingale, who held the field with 
the liquid glory of his viola notes, has packed up and 
deserted our hedgerow's. The other performers have 
played their accustomed parts throughout the season with 
their ancient cunning. In the same orchestra the thrush 
and whitethroat have piped as first and second flautists, 
the blackbird has taken the ’cello score, the nightjar has 
rattled the kettledrums to the piccolo of the corncrake, 
while the lark has climbed to Heaven s gate as first violin 
in excchis. Then they all watched the young folk take 
wing—now the youngsters do not know them when they 
meet—and, for the feathered bandsmen, a melancholy has 
succeeded the mad riot of spring and early summer. 
Already the hypochondriacs are bethinking themselves of 
the waning of the year and of the days when all music 
shall be mute in 

"Those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 

Still the symphony of the green woods and the lush grass 
and the upspringing corn is ndt half played out yet. A 
symphony is a sonata for a band. Can we have a sym- * 
phony of colour? The late Mr. Haweis used to predict 
that one day people would gather to a colour-concert. If 
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“ a concord of sweet sounds/’ why not ft concord of blend¬ 
ing and unblending colour, which shall attune the soul 
to higher things? 

4 * There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

And whets and claps its silver wings.” 

Andrew Marvell veritably was one who had caught the 
true temper of that mystery of nature, which is a primal 
and incommunicable faculty. He who has not the second 
sight for the most part despises the man who does possess 
it. A race of men to whom the knowledge of the common¬ 
place is accounted as the supreme gift of the gods 
is not likely to admit any merit to the lower-grade 
folk who write immortal verse. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear our symphony in green, on the upland 
glades, by purling brooks, amid rustling leafage. The 
child is the true poet. Mystery and quaint wonder lie 
about the heart of a world im which all things are new. 
How few, but how happy, are those to whom the child 
vision lingers on into mature years. Such men are the 
salt of the earth. They can truly say with Andrew 
Marvell — 

“ But at my back I always hear 
Time’B winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast Eternity.” 


THE SHORTAGE OF ARMY 
• OFFICERS 

The contention that, all things considered, the military 
career is advantageous to an officer, even from a pecuniary 
standpoint, is certainly a novel one. Yet it is put forward 
quite seriously by a contributor to the current number 
of one of the monthly reviews. No doubt field-marshals 
and generals (together with favoured members of the Army 
Council) are agreed that the officer is well paid. Young 
subalterns and captains, however, who have to live on 
their professional income will probably hold another 
opinion. Nor is this a matter for surprise. Stringent 
regulations and sumptuary laws notwithstanding, the cost 
of supporting a commission is still practically prohibitive 
unless an officer has substantial private means, especially 
in the cavalry. Now, popular belief to the contrary, the 
average Army officer is not a Croesus, who habitually drinks 
champagne at every meal and smokes cigars costing half 
a crown an inch. ‘If he drinks at all, he probably favours 
heer or a modest “ peg,” while the smoker contents him¬ 
self with a pipe. Apart, too, from extravagance being 
regarded as bad form, the average officer has very small 
private means. There are hundreds of them, indeed, who 
think themselves lucky to have £50 per annum over and 
above their regimental pay. That, however, the pay is 
not sufficient for the demands made upon it is proved 
by the pronounced shortage that exists in the commissioned 
ranks. After all, Army officers are only human, and find, 
like other people, that they must have a “ living wage.” 
But this is just what the authorities will not give them ; 
at any rate, until they get on in the Service. The heaviest 
part of the military burden falls on those least fitted for 
it. While majors and colonels have, perhaps, not much 
to grumble at financially, subalterns and captains are in 
a very different position. Their expenses are almost as 
heavy, but their means of liquidating them are altogether 
disproportionate. A colonel’s mess-bill, for example, need 
be no more than a second lieutenarft’s. Yet by the time 
the latter has settled his account he may conceivably have 
no change at all out of a month’s pay ; while to the former 
such a sum is a mere flea-bite. The whole thing is simply 
comparative. Ninepence is a very small proportion of half 
a sovereign; it is, however, a very large one of a shilling. 

If the Army were the well paid career that those who 
do not belong to it are continually asserting the present 
shortage of officers would be inexplicable. The extent of 


this shortage is scarcely appreciated by the lay mind. It 
has, however, driven the authorities to adopt expedients 
towards overcoming it that are almost desperate. The 
educational test, for instance, has been virtually abolished 
altogether, and Sandhurst and Woolwich have just had to 
open their doors to a batch of 250 schoolboys who have 
not undergone the prescribed preliminary examination. 
Things have come to such a pass, indeed, that the number 
of vacancies is greater than the number of applicants, and 
competition is a dead letter. Then, too, even in the 
Guards and cavalry, where regimental pay is largely a 
matter of secondary importance, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to accept “ probationers ” in order to fill up the gaps 
in the commissioned ranks. The entire Brigade of Foot 
Guards only wants about twenty fresh subalterns a year— 
a mere handful. Yet qualified candidates for the honour 
of holding these appointments are not to be had in the 
usual way, and the authorities are accordingly compelled 
to thrust commissions upon practically any young man 
who will condescend to accept one. Such a state of affairs 
would be almost enough to make dead-and-gone Guards’ 
colonels turn in their graves. Time was—and only a very 
few years ago—when the commissioned ranks of the Foot 
Guards were a corps d'elitc and could pick and choose their 
members from among hundreds of well qualified applicants. 
Now they have to take what they can get. At the present 
moment, the Grenadiers alone have thirteen ” proba¬ 
tioners ” who have joined without being called upon to 
pass any sort of educational test as to their fitness. It is 
possible, of course, that they are none the worse for it. 
Still, this is not quite the point, which is that the prestige 
attaching to the Guards is no longer sufficient in itself to 
attract suitable candidates from the former sources of 
supply. Much the same condition of affairs, too, prevails 
among the cavalry, and fifty per cent, of its units are 
obliged to receive “ probationers.” Yet we are continually 
told that the cavalry require a more intellectual type of 
officer than the infantry. “ Five hundred a vear and no 
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brains ” would almost seem to be nearer the mark. Per¬ 
haps, however, this is a little unfair. 

The real solution of the marked shortage of officers at 
present existing is probably to be found in the fact that 
the modern young man of really good education and 
physique knows his commercial value better than did his 
predecessor. He looks at the military career from a coldly 
critical standpoint, and decides that it does not compare 
at all favourably with a civilian one. He has an eye for 
the main chance. He wants (and quite naturally) to t^ke 
his brains to the best market. Wherever this may be, he 
feels that it is not in the Armv. Contrasted with medicine, 
law, commerce, and even the Church, it has few prizes, 
and these moreover are accompanied by special risks, dis¬ 
appointments, and cruel separations from wife and family. 
The officer receives a pension, it is true; but, then, so does 
the civil servant. Of course, neither of them can build 
up fortunes. This is reserved for successful lawyers, 
doctors, authors, artists, and business men, together with 
fashionable actors, music-hall “ stars,” favourite jockeys, and 
champion aviators. The civilian, too, always has the 
dazzling possibility of reaching these positions, whereas 
his military brother is by force of circumstances denied 
them. It must also be remembered that, even if both 
start with practically the same income, the latter has to 
meet heavier expenses all through his career. The actual 
cost of living must necessarily be greater for a soldier than 
for a civilian, since more is demanded of him. Of course, 
it ought not to be. But it is: and there is no getting 
away from the fact. There are, however, other considera¬ 
tions besides the financial one that have a bearing on this 
matter of the shortage of Army officers. Chief among 
them perhaps is the absence of any security of tenure or 
guarantee where a commission is concerned. An officer— 
whether he be a newly joined subaltern or a veteran colonel 
—may find himself deprived of his means of livelihood at 
a moment’s notice, and without any right of appeal. It 
is all very well to say that this sort of thing only happens 
rarely. The fact that it ever happens at all is more to 
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the point. Then there is the Star Chamber-like system of 
confidential reports, which places a junior at the mercy 
of his senior. If through ill-luck or misfortune a subal¬ 
tern does not “ hit it off” with his colonel, he will be 
much better employed sweeping a crossing. It is the wide¬ 
spread knowledge of these and other objectionable facts 
in connection with our military administration that is 
primarily responsible for the present marked shortage of 
officers. And this shortage will continue so long as the 
reason for it exists. 


SPAIN AND THE VATICAN 

Fob the moment there is a lull in the more active phases 
of the dispute between Spain and the Vatican, but there 
is every reason to fear that this calm mav only precede 
increasingly determined action on the part of the Spanish 
Government, unless the Holy Father is advised in time 
and evinces a more conciliatory attitude. The causes 
which have led up to this impasse are by no means as 
superficial as the Madrid correspondents of the daily press 
would lead one to suppose, and are to be found au fond 
in the ever present friction between the regular and the 
secular clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. In every 
country which has either adopted Catholicism as the State 
religion or has tolerated the free spread of Catholic doc¬ 
trine, sooner or later this question has arisen, and not in¬ 
frequently has been the source of bitter dissension. On 
the one side are arrayed the forces of the great Monastic 
Orders, perfectly organised, rich in men and money, and 
who undoubtedlv have done veoman’s work towards the 
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propagation of what they believe to be the true faith. 
On the other side stand the great mass of the secular 
clergy, men every whit as loyal to the Church, but who 
lack the combination which means strength, and who are 
independent of any financial support except that which 
may be provided by their parishioners. Now, there is no 
doubt whatever that if the Orders have been responsible 
in the major part for the defence of .the Catholic Church 
against the many attacks which have been made against 
her dogma, still the secular clergy have borne, and are 
bearing, the burden and heat of the day along the more 
humble lines oT parochial duty. Hence, when any great 
religious house opens a branch in a part of the country 
already served by the ordinarv secular clergy, it is obvious 
that there will be a probability of overlapping, which will 
prove most prejudicial from every point of view to the 
latter. The regulars, who are famed for teaching, will 
rapidly monopolise the schools. Numbers of parishioners 
who had hitherto been regular attendants at the village 
church, and, be it added, regular subscribers towards the 
expenses of the local presbytery, will desert their old 
fields for pastures new, and, in consequence, the unfortu¬ 
nate parish priest will suffer financially. His revenues 
will diminish steadily till he is faced with the fact that his 
position is no longer tenable. He may appeal to his 
bishop, and will be told that the latter is unable to inter¬ 
fere as the Orders are outside his jurisdiction in all matters 
concerning their own. organisation. There remains direct 
appeal to Rome, and in most cases this is a hopeless ex¬ 
pedient. Occasionally, when one bishop stronger than the 
majority determines to fight his cause to the bitter end, 
he may triumph, and the operations of the refractory 
Order be curtailed. The late Cardinal Vaughan, for 
instance, when Bishop of Salford, adopted this course and 
was successful in rescuing for his secular clergy the 
schools which the Jesuits had started in defiance of his 
authority. But, ns a general rule, the regular clergy come 

to stay, and their advent presages the downfall of the parish 
priest. 

In a Catholic country such as Spain, this evil is much 
accentuated, owing to the immense power which can be 
wielded in the name of the Church. The injustice suffered 
bv the secular clergy is only the initial grievance of the 
T\stom, which has no'di* ihe Spanish peasant hate the | 


Orders, and has influenced him to support a Radical and. 
anti-Clerical Government. Had the Orders confined them¬ 
selves to their purely spiritual duties, there would probably 
have been no legislation framed against them. But being 
possessed of considerable wealth, they have interested 
themselves in commercial and financial undertakings, which 
have certainly in no way benefited their flocks, and, in 
some instances, have actually hindered them. They have, 
for instance, obtained the control of the tolls on bridges, 
and have thereon levied charges out of ail just proportion. 
They have started factories for all manner of commodities, 
and employ the labour of lay brothers to the exclusion 
of the countryside. In other words, they have entered the- 
field of commercial enterprise and have thereby 

forfeited the old-world respect and reverence which were 
paid to the humble parish priest, who visited his. 
flock and knew them each by name. It is to check 

such abuses that 8enor Canalejas has framed his. 
legislation, and that the Vatican ha6 adopted such a non- 
posxumus attitude must be due to an imperfect concep¬ 
tion of the facts as they are. Pope Pius X. has never 
professed to be a diplomatist, and in addition he is handi¬ 
capped by knowing no language but his own, and by 
having lived all his days prior to his elevation to the 
Papacy in a peaceful and parochial atmosphere. Thus he 
has been compelled to rely largely on the advice .tendered 
to him by his Secretary of 8tate, Cardinal Merry del Val. 
The latter is representative of the old dogmatic school, to 
whom tactful concession savours of undignified surrender, 
and who upholds staunchly the doctrine that the Vatican 
will brook no outside interference, irrespective altogether 
of the source from which it may come. Faqts have amply 
justified that such policy is a mistake, and that the 
Vatican diplomacy has fallen from the high degree 
maintained in the days of Leo XIII. and Cardinal 
Rampalla. Leo XIII. realised that the maximum 
could more easily be obtained by patience and 
conciliation than by any display of aggressive dis¬ 
pleasure. The upward trend of thought and the advance 
of popular education, coupled with the competition for a 
bare livelihood, have led to the necessity for a wider 
and more comprehensive outlook on life. If a country is 
able to keep pace with its fellows, it can no longer 
afford to support the petty restrictions and cramping 
hindrances of a narrow-minded priesthood. Increased 
freedom of thought and action spells no disaster to 
Catholicism ; rather does it inspire it with fresh promise 
for the future. In America, as in England, Catholics 
enjoy absolute liberty, and find it possible to live side by 
side with their brethren of other beliefs. The regular 
and the secular clergy have long since found an amicable 
mod it* vivendi , and overlapping and the accompanying 
friction have been reduced to a minimifrn. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Senor Canalejas ever proposed the sup¬ 
pression of the religious Orders; all .that he suggested to 
Rome was some modification of their present governing 
position, and this Rome has rejected with disdain. Car¬ 
dinal Merry del Val has made a mistake, a mistake which 
will cost the Vatican dear unless on consideration w f iser 
counsels prevail. 


REVIEWS 

THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF JAPAN, 1867-1909 

% 

The Political Development of Japan , 1867-1909. By 
George Etsujibo Uyehara. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Second Notice. 

Surely the history of Japan has been the least chequered, 
and therefore the happiest, of any nation. The very atmo¬ 
sphere of the country breathes peace and contentment. 
Far removed from the civil wars and successive invasions 
of barbarians which broke up the Roman Empire and set 
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back civilisation in Europe until the dawn of the Renais¬ 
sance broke the gloom of the Middle Ages, and the French 
Revolution finally swept away a decrepit feudalism and pre¬ 
pared the way for Modern Democracy, Japan maintained 
her isolated virgin supremacy unchallenged by any rival. 
During the whole of this period no invader disturbed her 
serenity, neither, with the exception of a few minor expe¬ 
ditions to Korea, has she troubled herself with the affairs 
of her neighbours, until the war with China broke the 
peaceful record and aroused the wonder, consternation, 
and greed of Europe, For many centuries up to early in 
the Middle Ages there are no records of civil war, or of 
internal dissensions. The nation remained absolutely 
united, and at peace—a notable fact considering the 
latent military prowess which lias been disclosed by her 
recent wars. But early in the Middle Ages Japan wit¬ 
nessed many bloody contests between Court nobles, and 
during the military regime, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries, sanguinary internecine struggles among the 
powerful feudal lords, or Daimios, were no uncommon 
occurrences; yet the nation as a w'hole was undivided, and 
maintained the same unity and cohesion as before. The 
fighting was confined to a small class called the Samurai or 
feudal retainers of the Daimios, and the great mass of the 
Japanese people was never called upon to wield the sword 
or handle the rifle until the Russo-Japanese war. We 
remember once a famous Japanese general saying, “ This 
war has come as a revelation not only to Europe but also 
to ourselves. We knew exactly how the Daimios and 
Samurai would fight for their country’s independence, but 
we regarded it as a dangerous experiment to rely on the 
whole population in the matter of defence. They have 
never fought before, and how could we believe that our 
peaceful agricultural population, patriotic as we knew them 
to be, would prove of equal valour in the field with the 
trained traditional fighters ? This alone shows how ripe the 
country is for representative institutions. The old dis¬ 
tinctions between the people and the Daimios and Samurai 
exist no longer. The bravery of our troops has swept them 
away for ever.” 

Thus, when the fateful year came, when the period of 
probation was passed for ever, and Japan was called upon 
to step into the arena of world politics, the people were 
well prepared for the change. To outward observation 
Japan’s position seemed hopeless, and many European 
statesmen thought her partition amongst the Powers 
would follow as a natural corollary. How could this 
race of diminutive men and women, apparently only 
interested in the peaceful and beautiful aspect of life, with 
their tea-houses, geishas, paper forts and houses, and 
armed only with battleaxes or bows and arrows, hope to 
contend against trained armies, ironclads, and all the 
various engines of military destruction and commercial 
absorption? Up to 1868 there was not a single warship 
and hardly a cannon or a rifle in the country, and not a 
single trained soldier in the modern acceptance of the 
term with the exception of the armed retainers 
of the Daimios clad in their chain armour and 
mail casques. But European statesmen and even 
the astute Li Hung Chang overlooked the immense 
role that character plays in the life of a nation, 
and how patriotism can overcome even the greatest 
disadvantages. The very helplessness and isolation of the 
Island Empire probably saved her from disintegration, and 
this coupled with the eternal jealousies of the Powers 
gave her the necessary breathing-space to develop her 
resources. The astute minds of the Japanese elders were 
not slow to discover that Europe was far from being ahead 
of their own country in those moral qualities on w f hich 
the foundation of a nation’s strength really rests. They 
saw clearly that in patriotism and ethics Japan had 
nothing to learn; that, in fact, there was a far greater 
danger of European influence and ideas sapping the moral 
fibre of the Japanese people. At the same time, it was 
fully realised that in the purelv material sciences Japan 
had everything to learn from Europe. 


In the matter of armaments, commercial enterprise, 
organisation, railroads, buildings, and all the parapher¬ 
nalia which go to make up a modern state Japan could 
not in any way compare with modern European nations. 
But they did not despair. If a nation is morally and 
physically sound, and if the intelligence of the people is 
of the highest order, it is only necessary to destroy the 
old machinery and to buy new and up-to-date tools for 
reconstruction. This is what the Japanese set themselves 
to do. They wasted no time in vain regrets or in philo¬ 
sophic reflections, but set to work to remedy their 
country’s shortcomings. They saw clearly that for the 
next two generations they would be faced with the problem 
of self-preservation. They realised that they were not to 
blame for having been caught napping by fully armed 
Europe. No nation goes out of her way to manufacture 
costly cannon and to invest in ruinous battleships and to 
train all her sons in arms unless the necessity arises, 
and fifty years ago her virgin isolation had never been 
challenged by the competition of armed rivals. The 

clearest minds that Japan possessed were sent to study 
in the best schools. They took on European civilisa¬ 
tion at its most advanced point, and have improved on 
• many of Europe’s sciences. If Europe could have stand¬ 
ing armies so could Japan; if Europe could make battle¬ 
ships so could they; if cannon could be manufactured in 
Birmingham, they could also be made in Osaka; if cham¬ 
pagne was a source of wealth to France it should also add 
to the prosperity of Japan. They imported grapes, 
imitated the process of production, and now imbibe this 
appalling mixture with as much pleasure as any West-End 
gourmet does his bottle of Clicquot. If anyone is fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation from the Emperor of Japan 
to a garden party he will find it on the Imperial tables, the 
skin of the grapes floating about like specimens in the 
spirit bottle of a naturalist. Their home-made beer is 
second to none in the world. With the goal always in 
view that “ What Europe has done, we can do,” it is 
not surprising that Japan has astonished the world and 
emerged triumphant from her trial. 

Then we come to the much discussed problem as to the 
causes which have given the Japanese people those excel¬ 
lent qualities that have enabled her statesmen to build up 
such a splendid edifice within thirty years. On this point 
Mr. Uyehara is instructive, and we think his deductions 
are sound. This is what he says: 

The real origin, I am inclined to think, of the strenuous 
activities of the Japanese nation is their instinct of self- 
preservation, and the intensity and magnitude of those 
activities are mainly due to the psychological unity of 
the people, which is again the result of the homogeneity 
of the race, of common customs and traditions, and of a 
common spirit and thought—all the fruit of a long secluded 
and independent existence. 

There are those who attribute the virtues of the Japanese 
people solely to their religious and ethical culture due to 
the doctrines of Bushido, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
and to the spirit of Mikadoism. But although these 
factors have undoubtedly played an important part in the 
history of Japan, Mr. Uyehara rightly points out that 
we must not ignore “ the influence of natural phenomena 
by which alone the peculiar traits of a nation can 
ultimately be explained.” Mens sana in corpore sano. 
For twenty-five centuries the government of Japan has 
been animated by the same spirit, although from time to 
time the procedure has been altered to meet changed con¬ 
ditions and requirements. No people have been better 
governed, no people have been so little oppressed, and 
until the last thirty years have felt the yoke of taxation 
so little. Consequently there is none of that latent hos¬ 
tility towards the governing class which is found amongst 
almost all European nations. A Japanese is never heard 
to say with the Irishman, “ I am agin all governments 
on principle.” On the contrary, they are grateful for 
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what the government has done for them; they attribute 
its blessings to the Mikado, and its weaknesses or failings 
to his ministers, and, consequently, in the whole course 
of their history they have never rebelled against the 
Emperor. Here we come to another point of the utmost 
importance. In the government of Japan it is impossible 
to separate the civil and religious elements. The two 
are inseparably bound together. The Mikado is de jure 
and de facto the spiritual and temporal head of the State, 
although he acts through responsible ministers like any 
other constitutional monarch. In the eyes of his subjects 
he can do no wrong and bis acts and decrees are environed 
by a divine sanction which has never weakened or waned. 
Although from the end of the twelfth century to the 
Restoration in 1868, the spiritual and temporal power were 
nominally separated by the civil administration being 
vested in the Shoguns, the change was never popular with 
the people, and this is the only disturbed period of their 
history. In theory, the Shoguns could only act with the 
sanction of the Mikado, but the separation was contrary 
to the spirit of and never understood by the Japanese, and 
gradually the Shoguns lost prestige and authority until 
they voluntarily surrendered their position. Thus in 1868 
the civil administration was again placed in the hands of 
the Mikado, the Shoguns were abolished for ever, and from 
this fusion has emerged the present Constitution with its 
Council of responsible ministers and its representative 
assemblies. 

What a curious study the history of Japan presents; 
how calm and logical has been her development; how few 
and far between have been her internecine struggles com¬ 
pared with those of Western nations. In her we see the 
feudal system with the great nobles having supreme 
authority over their fiefs, but a feudal system with¬ 
out serfs, and with small holdings for all since the earliest 
times. Side by side with this enlightened feudalism we 
find a system of Communism. The Japanese regard one 
another as brothers and sisters; every man extends 
a helping hand to his neighbour in his hour of need, and 
every village aids another should famine or disaster 
overwhelm its inhabitants. The family ties are every- 
thing to the Japanese; love or the satisfaction of 
youthful passions is but a secondary consideration, and 
utility is regarded as the only sound basis for the union 
of the sexes. The people are content absolutely to sink 
their individuality and to work only for the common weal ; 
they regard their government more as the head of the State 
family than as an instrument of oppression. But above 
all is the veneration and awe with which they regard 
their Emperor. He is the spirit of the nation. An inde¬ 
finable ideal in whom is concentrated all that is best and 
noble in the history, tradition, glories, and religion of 
the nation. This concentration of the mind on one man, 
a living image who bestows praise or blame from the 
steps of a throne which represents in the ponular imagina¬ 
tion the summit of all earthly and celestial glory, is the 
most powerful incentive that a nation can have in work¬ 
ing out its destiny. 


TIME. SPACE, AND MAN 

Time and Free-Will: An E*wy on the. Immediate Data of 
Con*cion*ncs*. Bv Henri Bergson. Authorised transla- 
tion by F. L. Pogson, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

It is a strange and rather alarming thought, that while 
we can change our position in space with the utmost ease, 
move about the room, across the city, around the world, 
and return to our starting-point, we cannot go backward in 
time even to the fraction of a second. Inexorably forward 
we must proceed, hour after hour, day after day, month 
<'dter month, loading each winged minute with its tiny 
uirdon of idleness or activity, good or evil, pleasure or 


pain, unable by the mightiest effort or the most exquisite 
devices of science to cancel or retard a single instant; 
and we set up in our public places, in our homes and 
offices and railway stations, machines constructed with one 
sole object—to mark the passing of time. Rightly con¬ 
sidered, clocks are the most solemn and wonderful things 
made by man. This antagonism of attributes between 
space and time, however, is to a certain extent superficial, 
for a moment’s reflection will show us that in spite of our 
vaunted freedom we are confined in our roamings to a 
mere speck in a measureless universe. Over the planet’s 
surface, like little insects upon a child’s ball, we oan run 
about, meet and part, go our ways, love and live and die; 
but that is all. A few thousand feet up, a few 
thousand feet down, a few thousand miles aronnd, 
constitutes our simple record; we cannot get off, 
clear away; we are borne through space <xn this 
amazing journey, and no protest on our part can slow 
down our vehicle or stop it. There is no communication- 
cord between ourselves and the eternal forces which impel 
us onward. It is again curious to note how inextricably 
time and space are related. Our day is allotted to us, not by 
clocks and watches, but by the spinning of the earth; 
time and space, taken in conjunction, evolve the factor of 
speed. Our year is regulated, not by the number of days 
and weeks and months which it contains, but by the dura¬ 
tion of our journey round the sun. It almost seems as 
though time were an arbitrary conception, a convenient 
fiction, by the aid of which the commerce and social life of 
the world is kept coherent and manageable. 

What, then, are our relations to these two mysteries 
or rather to this twin, indivisible mystery? The conscious¬ 
ness by which we distinguish and value our position, 
decide our actions, live, in fact, our lives—is it competent 
to direct, as far as may be, our modest progression through 
space and time? These are questions which have con¬ 
founded the philosophers for very many years, and every 
contribution calculated to tend toward the elucidation of 
the problem, academic though it may seem, is to be 
welcomed as a fresh attempt to reach the truth. Professor 
Bergson, in this latest edition of his masterly work (the 
first, we believe, in English, although in France the 
“ Essai sur les donnees immediates de la Conscience ” is 
in its seventh edition), conducts with admirable logic and 
acumen an exhaustive inquiry into the complexities of 
free action. He has his own point of view, and as a pre¬ 
liminary he discusses the intensity of emotional states, 
the difference between quality and quantity of sensations, 
the aesthetic and moral feelings—indeed, the first 74 pages 
are nothing more or less than a finely conceived exposition 
of pragmatic psychology. These columns are not the 
place in which to dissect at length the complications and 
involutions of theories which for their comprehension 
need the assistance of advanced physics and the higher 
mathematics; the less abstruse portion of Professor Berg¬ 
son’s treatise concerning Time and Space will J>e found 
bv unscientific readers more interesting than the somewhat 
fearsome pages which deal with the measurement and 
judgment of sensations. We do not blame the author for 
being abetruse—he writes as a philosopher for philo¬ 
sophers ; but wherever possible, assisted by his able and 
sympathetic translator, he has explained in the most lucid 
manner things which by their innate subtlety evade exact 
expression in language. “ Within us lurks a world,” said 
Lotze, u whose form we imperfectly apprehend, and whose 
working, when in particular phases it comes under our 
notice, surprises us with foreshadowings of unknown 
depths of our being. . . . The light of consciousness 

only plays on the surface of the waters of the unfathom¬ 
able ocean of personality.” How, then, shall we hope to 
portray it within the limits of a meagre alphabet? In this 
volume, however, we do not touch on the mystic side of 
the subject at all, save indirectly by thoughts inevitably 
inspired in the reader; from cover to cover we are fenced 
in by the severe logical argument of a systematic and 
trained observer. 
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The chapter on “ The Idea of Duration ” deals with this 
intricacy of conception with which we began—the mingling 
of time and space. One of the illustrations given, 
that of counting the successive strokes of a distant bell, is 
worthy of quotation : — 

The sounds of the bell certainly reach me one after another; 
but one of two alternatives must be true. Either I retain 
each of these successive sensations in order to combine it with 
the others and form a group which reminds me of an air or 
rhythm which I know; in that case I do not count the sounds 
-—I limit myself to gathering, so to speak, the qualitative 
impression produced by the whole series. Or else I intend 
explicitly to count them, and then I shall have to separate 
them, and this separation must take place within some homoge¬ 
neous medium in which the sounds, stripped of their qualities, 
and in a manner emptied, leave traces of their presence which 
are absolutely alike. The question now is, whether this medium 
is time or space. But a moment of time, we repeat* cannot 
persist in order to be added to others. If the sounds are 
separated, they must leave empty intervals between them. If 
we count them, the intervals must remain though the sounds 
disappear; how oould these intervals remain, if they were pure 
duration and not space? It is in space, therefore, that the 
operation takes place. 

We have no room here to follow the reasoning to its con¬ 
clusion, which after all is somewhat in the nature of a 
compromise; the book, however, will well repay careful 
perusal by all who are inclined toward the more serious 
problems of life. To the men who, by a rare combination 
of qualities, labour unremittingly in this recondite field 
thought, a &d who offer not a mere summary of other 
opinions, but a sincere and cogent statement of their own 
ideas, every worker in research is deeply indebted, and we 
feel sure that Professor Bergson’s analysis of the several 
perplexing problems that enter into the scope of his book 
will be highly valued. His volume, so fortunately rendered 
more accessible in this especially good translation, should 
find a place in the library of every student of philosophy. 


A LITTLE AMERICAN 

The Sovereignly of the Staten: An Oration. Address to 
the Survivors of the Eighth Virginia Begiment while 
they were gathered about the graves of their Fallen 
Comrades, on the Battle-ground of Manassas, July 21, 
1910. By V alter Neale. (The Neale Publishing 
Company, New York and Washington. $1 net.) i 

\\ e can safely assert that, for English readers at least, no 
more wildly exciting hook has appeared for many years. 
The American reader may, for aught we know, find the 
sensation tame, but even if this be so, the Englishman’s 
surprise will be in no way diminished, for the opinions 
expressed in this “ oration ” would put a severe strain on 
even our well-developed sense of toleration. American 
politics, seen through English glasses, are characterised 
by a certain unsatisfactory vagueness; they seem to lack 
clear dividing-lines; it is difficult for the alien to appre¬ 
ciate the difference between Democrat and Republican, or 
even to remember it when appreciated. Persons, we feel, 
count a great deal more than causes; Bryan and Roose¬ 
velt, at any rate, mean something. But when we look into 
this volume we find that there are political ideals, ideals 
passionately held and expressed, which have as little to do 
with the Democratic-Republican feud as the Whit© Rose 
Club with Tariff Reform. And it is important to note 
that this is no mere anonymous brochure, but a speech, 
or, as the speaker prefers to call it, an oration, publicly 
delivered by a responsible orator on a great occasion. 

The book rains surprises from the very first page. In 
his preface the author condemns the false modesty of 
those who are content with such words as “ speech ” or 
“ address ” as descriptions of their public utterances. He 
concludes : “ This account of the sovereignty of the States 
is an oration. So it is called.” After this it is a little 


curious that he should in his sub-title call the oration an 

<*o not wi8h to quarrel with the word 
oration , there is fancy enough and passion enough to 
hold and carry away an audience feeling the saifae thin™ 
ff , f speaker. There is the magnificent exaggeration 
that has always been the right of an orator. We find 
Joim Marshall, the judge whose decisions had so much 
to do with the suppression of state liberties, described in 
theso terms: If I were asked that question” (\vho was 
the most infamous of American traitors?), “in reply I 
should name John Marshall, a Virginian, than whom no 
greater traitor has lived since the time of Judas Iscariot” 
For amateurs of election speeches we will append the 
following, which may appeal to them as less uni: “Come, 
while we are among ourselves, let us admit that we hate 
our enemieB, and also let us admit that we know that they 
are still our enemies.” About the opening apostrophe, 
which is practically repeated in the peroration, we are in 

«« .V. We know not how far is to be taken literally: 
Soldiers of the Eighth Virginia Regiment, the war is 

not over, nor yet may you unbuckle your armour; take up 
the arms that you laid down at Appomattox, then on to 
the front, for the hardest of the fighting is yet to be done.” 
We cannot think that these words are entirely figurative, 
when we read the orator’s scathing remarks on the Peace 
Commission, which, in his view, “threatens the human 
race,” it “ may effect the amalgamation of all the nations 
of the earth; and may reduce all men, by stages of 
degeneration, to mere barbarians.” “ War,” he says again 
“ is not an unmixed evil.” 7 * 


It is late to speak of the main thesis of this address; it 
is implied in every sentence of it; but we will venture to 
state it specifically—America is not a nation, Virginia 
and all the other States that comprise the union, which, 
by the way, is to be spelt with a small “ u,” are and have 
always been nations in the fullest sense of the term; the 
King of England was also the King of Virginia, the King 
of Maryland, and the king of all the others. The War of 
Independence affected these individual sovereignties not 
at ail. The liberty of secession belonged irrevocably to 
every member of the union. It is the converse of 
Imperialism, and it is the converse of Socialism ; it would 
be hard to style so full-blooded and virile a creed 
parochialism. The analysis of the history of the States is 
extraordinarily lucid and instructive, written, though it 
is, merely to develop a constitutional thesis. The facts 
are sound, though the conclusions are contentious. The 
account of the War of Independence is one of the most 
astonishing passages. This is how it is introduced: “ I 
shall not enter into a detailed account of the causes that 
led the rabble of a part of the people of each of the 
American nations to rebel against their king.” Truly, the 
rocks of Time have sent back a strange echo to Chatham’s 
“ My lords, I rejoice that America has resisted ! ” 


THE CRITIC’S ASSISTANT 

Literary Criticism from the Elizabethan Dramatists. By 
David Klein. Ph.D. (Sturgis and Walton Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 

A vast amount of laborious research has gone to the com¬ 
pilation of this book, and it is by no means written for the 
ordinary man. As a collection of evidence for the growth 
of a critical consciousness among the dramatists who 
“ flourished during the indefinite period known as the 
Elizabethan age,” it will well repay the examination of the 
serious student, for quotations hearing upon the point are 
marshalled in formidable array. The ideas of acknow¬ 
ledged masters of the art, such as Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, are skilfully compared and contrasted, and the 
author, who is English Professor at the New York City 
College, shows himself thoroughly equipped for his task. 
He notes that Shakespeare “ emphasised the inspirational 
aspect of poetic creation, and proclaimed the supremacy 
of the imagination in the realm of art—imagination exer- 
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cised both by the artist in creating his work and by the 
public in interpreting it.” Jonson, on the other hand, 
maintained that inspiration was secondary, and th(»t hard 
work produced poetry—presuming, of course, the primary 
existence of talent and the poetic gift. It is a point which 
the author does not touch upon whether “ the poetic gift ” 
is not synonymous with inspiration—in one sense it might 
be so considered, since it would be difficult to discover a 
man dowered with a natural talent for poesy who did not 
at times believe himself inspired. The theory of severely 
practical Ben Jonson is now, of course, demolished, for 
it is agreed upon as an axiom that no amount of assiduous 
construction or careful rhyming can make a poet or gain 
the laurels of fame. 

The most interesting part of this volume for the general 
reader (who must be assumed, for its comprehension, to 
have some knowledge of matters Elizabethan) is the capital 
summary which concludes the long lists of extracts. Here 
the Professor deals with some of the facts relative to the 
development of the cjrama in a very terse and lucid 
manner. We may give one or two paragraphs as illus¬ 
trating the compact nature of the information with which 
this portion is replete, although to quote is in a measure 
to mar the progression of the argument: — 

The Elizabethans inherited from the Middle Ages defini¬ 
tions of tragedy and comedy which influenced their theory 
and practice throughout the period. These definitions, as 
presented by the Kenascenoe critics, contained two main 
points, one pertaining to plot, the other to character : first, 
the ending of a tragedy is the culmination of a series of 
increasingly intense misfortunes, while the ending of a 
comedy is the happy solution of a distressing complication 
of affairs ; second, tragedy deals only with noble persons, 
preferably with royalty, while comedy deals with ordinary 
people. . . . 

So sacred was the individuality of species that when a 
new form known as tragi-comedy was invented, there was 
considerable displeasure among conservative circles on the 
Continent. This form shared the characteristics of both 
tragedy and comedy, but not in the free manner which pre¬ 
vailed in the English drama. It differed from tragedy in 
that characters of low station were admissible, and that the 
ending had to be happy, although the action had to point to 
a different conclusion. It found a more congenial home in 
England, where it became the favourite form during the 
later period of the Elizabethan drama. 

We cannot, of course, find fault with the American spell¬ 
ing, although '* prolog ” and “ epilog ” do not stun us with 
their beauty; but we do find fault in one small particular 
—we think it is a pity that a Professor of English and 
English Literature should permit himself to end sentences 
with a preposition when a moment’s thought would have 
given him a word which would close his phrase more 
gracefully. 

Professor Klein, in this volume, is not so much a critic 
as an assistant to the critics. We can congratulate him 
upon the accomplishment of a task which will aid enor¬ 
mously others who are engaged in literary investigation 
of the period ^ith wjnch he deals. To have brought such 
a mass of necessary data within the limits of a single book 
will earn for him the thanks of all true scholars. 


THE VALUE OF SACRED LEGEND 


The Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend. By Edward J. 
Brailsford. (Robert Culley. 3s. 6d.) 

In this book there is a selection of legends having a wide 
range, from the mythical stories of the Talmud surround¬ 
ing the names of Adam, the Patriarchs and the Prophets 
to the Apocryphal Gospels, and later to the Legends of 
the Virgin, and of the Monastic Orders. In the preface 
the author says : — 


Having accepted the phenomena of Sacred Legend, ' 
have endeavoured to suggest a philosophy which account 
them, and which furnishes a clue to their nature 
Ossification. 


It is difficult to understand what is pieant by the “ ftPpept- 
ance of the phenomepa.” As a simple fact, all coqptries 
and peoples possess a legendary folk-lore, partly historical, 
partly imaginative. The true critic aims at the separation 
of the gold from the dross. There is nothing particularly 
new or original in Mr. Brailsford’s discursive philosophy, 
if it cpn really be termed philosophy. We are not jnuch 
wiser when we are told that “ the craving of the human 
mind to know more than haB been revealed will account 
for an important group of Sacred Legends.” So also will 
that unbridled curiosity which is never satisfied with the 
simple narration of unvarnished fact. The modern news¬ 
paper reporter is quite as much an inventor of inaccurate 
legend 9 s any monk or rabbi. In this direction there are 
no signs of what has been humorously called the “ decay 
of lying,” although “ the days of myth, folk-lore, fairy tale, 
and legend are over.” But the balance of advantage is 

with the old sacred legends. 

We are with Mr. Brailsford in his endeavour to show 
the value of many, as parables of human nature striving to 
reach a nobler ideal of life, or as seeking to penetrate 
the depths of spiritual philosophy. Legend may be 
described as the pictured aspect of philosophy, through 
which the untutored mind finds expression for moral, 
sometimes even for doctrinal, truths. As the writer justly 
observes—and this is the best explanation he gives of the 
“ spiritual sense — 

True legends are not things of private and individual 
inspiration. They are 'born of the spirit of the people— 
they belong to them and abide with them—their intellectual 
light, their moral standards, their spiritual food. 

Mr. Brailsford admits the instructive and refining power 
of legendary lore, but his idea of the darkness of the 
Middle Ages is not free from conventional prejudice. 
“ The religious history of these times,” he writes, “ is one 
of inequalities and contrasts.” But is not this true of our 
own and of every religious epoch 1 To say that at the 
sound of the Angelus men and women would bow to the 
image of the Virgin, and then hurry off to burn a witch, or 
that the “ cross was planted on every main road, but the 
highway robber was there as well,” may be paralleled by 
saying that in the twentieth century there is a church and 
chapel in every parish, but murder and fraud are rife as 
well; v©t neither statement can be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the history of religious progress. 

There are several interesting and some of the less known 
legends in this collection, together with a certain amount 
of explanation and moralising rather after the order of 
sermon or commentary. 


THE GENTLE CRAFT 

The ft Trent Otters” Little Book on Angling. By J. W. 

Martin. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6 d.) 

Mb. J. W. Martin, the “ Trent Otter,” is to be congratu¬ 
lated on this most excellent little handbook on angling. 
For fifty years he has studied the habits and haunts of 
every kind of fish, with the result that the practical hints 
contained in this work are of invaluable assistance as well 
to the beginner as to the more experienced follower of Izaak 
Walton. The author is evidently one of the “ real fishermen 
who are bom,” and he has personal experience of river, 
canal, broad, and pond fishing. Consequently his advice 
as to tackle and baits and the method of using them cannot 
be neglected by anyone who wishes to be a successful 
angler. Mr. Martin says that the reason why hundreds 
of anglers fail ingloriously is that, although they m&y 
have the finest of bait and the most elaborate set of tackle, 
thev do not give sufficient attention to the details and small 
commonplace things which count for so much. He sets 
out to remedy this, and does so with great clearness and 
common sense. In short, one is told when and where and 
how best to catch every kind of fresh-water fish that ever 
swallowed worm or fly. The style is bright and fluent, 
and verv readable. There are none of the tedious red- 
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herrings ” dragged in in so many of the fishing-books 
which make one wish that the author had kept to his quill 
float instead of taking up a quill pen. Mr. Martin imparts 
his knowledge easily, and the book is what it claims to be 
practical and full of hints. 


FICTION 

The Feet of the Years. By John Dalison Hyde. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Zola was a true exponent, but a harsh judge of the 
humanity he so zealously studied. He confused us with 
the fogs, belated us in the quagmires, and even went so 
far as to disgust and stifle us in the cesspools of passion, 
and, in each instance, he left us a prey to an acute form 
of pessimism. For, strong man as he was, he was singu¬ 
larly weak in the understanding of divine goodness which 
underlies all creation. In his eyes the Beast was supreme, 
Beauty being simply its handmaiden. In Mr. Hyde we 
get a writer quite as powerful as Zola, if we ignore the 
latter's greatness in the matter of mean detail, but, which 
is of far more consequence, without Zola's weakness. 
Thus, in its abandoned state of selfishness, human nature 
may appear to be but a bestial ideal, but this is because, 
in Mr. Hyde’s finer judgment, the Beast lacks purifica¬ 
tion. Nothing, according to the great French novelist, 
can modify the immoral or bestial state of Man. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hyde clings to the source of Beauty rather 
than of the Beast. Yet as one becomes acquainted with 
the broad realism of the book, which is often downright 
repulsive, it will be seen that divine chastisement is not 
the only characterising power. For instance, in the case 
of Penelope Lewin and Major Lovelace, the “ fire of the 
gods ” would have been futile but for that other divine 
element—Love. Without the latter the former acts as a 
destroyer, as is proved by the tragic and sordid ending 
to the lives of the Reverend Arthur Cleeve and his wife. 
Herein lies the difference between Mr. Hyde’s and Zola's 
basis of realism. The latter’s was crude, in that it was 
wholly sensual. He, in fact, gave to Love an aesthetic 
form. Mr. Hyde is juster, for although the Beast holds 
lurid sway through the pages of his work, it is Beauty 
which sits supreme. It is this form of realism which raises 
it high above Zola’s form of realism, for it is this form 
alone which entitles it, or any other work of its kind, to 
notice as a realisation of sound and healthy art. 


The Law of the Bolo. By Stanley Portal* Hyatt. (T. 

Werner Laurie. 6e.) 

This is a most welcome work. The glimpse which it gives 
us of the Philippine Islands during the late troubles 
between Spain and America is highly interesting. By it 
Mr. Hyatt discovers to us a part of the world where a 
struggle was in progress between elemental and complex 
forms of government. The struggle serves a grand pur¬ 
pose, since it goes far to remind us of the fact that what 
is elemental must be far-reaching, whether it be for good 
or evil, and what is complex must be narrow. There is a 
freedom and limit in the simplicity of the Law of the 
Bolo which is not to be found in the complex forms of 
Man’s written law. It is so palpable, especially as it is 
marked out by the career of Felizardo, the outlaw hero of 
Mr. Hyatt’s book, as to raise a question in respect to the 
moral fitness of subtle adjustment. There is, for instance, 
a conscienceless mechanism about the latter, and a mental 
freedom or spiritual refinement about the former which 
speaks volumes for Man’s common weal. Spanish govern¬ 
ment in the Philippines proved a failure, not because its 
law was too rigorous, but because it was too narrow or 
confined. The Law of the Bolo—of the terrible two-foot 
long knife—proved such a success, that is to say, it was so 
justly balanced, because it was adjusted to fit the true 
morality of a most remarkable man. There is no gainsay¬ 
ing this, as those who indulge in the pleasure of reading 
this most unique and delightful book of adventure will 
understand for themselves. 


THE THEATRE 

With the production of “ The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary ” at Terry’s Theatre on Monday evening the autumn 
season may be said to have started. This play, presented 
by Mr. Sire, of the Bijou Theatre, New York, has been 
played over a thousand times in various parts of America 
and has thus achieved considerable success. To those of 
us who are wholly unacquainted with America and its 
temperament it is not only difficult, but impossible, to 
comprehend how it can have lived over a neglected fort¬ 
night. To those of us who, on the other hand, have taken 
the trouble to apply an elementary psychology to the 
Americans as a people, the success of this play is very 
easy to understand. To begin with, it is not a play at 
all. Its author, Mrs. or Miss Warner, knowing her native 
playgoers well, was too wise to ask them to sit out a piece 
which demanded some attention and any intelligence, and 
so she concocted an artless mixture of farcicality and senti¬ 
ment, and provided Miss May Robson with what is called 
a star part. According to her lights, and obviously 
according to the opinion of her audiences, Mrs. or Miss 
Warner has done remarkably well. She took the very 
interesting figure of a pretty, middle-aged woman possessed 
of considerable means, and what is, we suppose, a typical 
American country house. She gave her a nice-looking 
nephew and two quaint servants. To the servants she 
applied the well-known Dickens formula, and she made 
the young college man follow* closely upon the formula of 
American writers of magazine stories. She then followed 
the stereotyped habit of nearly all American writers, and 
made her heroine, Aunt Mary Watkins, to appear to be 
a dictatorial, hard-hearted, bullying, terrorising little 
woman, when, as a matter of fact, she was the softest, 
most pliable, and most tender little person imaginable. 
She gave her a secret sorrow and kept her a spinster, 
notwithstanding the fact that her personality and kindness 
of heart made her a very desirable wife, because she had 
been jilted in her youth. With a rather charming pen, 
Mrs. or Miss Warner suggested the possession by Aunt 
Mary of the maternal instinct. She made her mother not 
only her scapegrace nephew*, but the wastrels of her 
village, and eventually the young woman with whom the 
nephew fell in love, w*ho, for not very obvi<Jlis reasons, 
pretended to bo a maid-servant. Having got a clear notion 
of what she intended to do with Aunt Mary, Mrs. or Miss 
Warner did it in the manner of a see-saw throughout the 
play. She made her determine not to forgive, and imme¬ 
diately forgive like an angel. 

Mrs. or Miss Warner arrived at the end of her play 
when the curtain fell on the first act. All the story that 
there was stopped here. Having two more acts to provide, 
the authoress filled up the remainder of the evening with 
a series of “ turns.” She raised the curtain of the second 
act upon the peculiar room, which seemed to us to be 
more like a fifth-rate Parisian restaurant than anything 
else, in a house in New York City. In this place, with 
its marble pillars and gilded walls, she put a piano so 
that the leading man might sing sentimental love songs 
with rag-time choruses, and play scraps of “ La Boheme ” 
with a rag-time bass, and make love to the accompaniment 
of Sousa marches. To this strange “ home ” she brought 
three noisy friends of the leading man, the sister of one 
of them, with whom the leading m&n was in love, and 
eventually Aunt Mary herself. She showed us with 
elaborate details how the people who live in such places 
as this have dinner and pass the evening. She made the 
weirdly dressed and hairy young men go through exhi¬ 
bitions of athleticism, and give their peculiar College 
cries, and she brought down her curtain upon a cake walk 
wherein Aunt Mary, wearing a funny little red cap, in 
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which she was about to visit the roof gardens of New York 
City, took part. In act three the authoress took Aunt 
Mary back to her New England home, showed us this 
unsophisticated little woman being pushed about in her 
bed, which she was trying to imagine was a motor-car, 
wearing the elaborate underclothes which she had pur¬ 
chased in the city, and pining for the smell of cigarette 
smoke, through which she had apparently gazed at the 
imitation Parisian naughtiness of the typical New York 
roof garden. To this odd bedroom she brought the rest 
of her characters, who indulged in further exhibitions of 
athleticism, College cries and attitudinising, gave Aunt 
Mary’s blessing to the young lovers, and brought down her 
curtain upon a line of people drinking tea to the audience, 
with Aunt Mary in the centre of the stage. 

This is a faithful and unprejudiced description of “ The 
Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” Knowing the American 
temperament well, it is not in the least difficult for us 
to understand the success of this entertainment in 
America. Believing that we know something of the 
requirements of London playgoers, we cannot think that 
Mrs. or Miss Warner’s pot-pourri will make any appeal. 
It is certain that those who have read the preliminary 
paragraphs in which Miss May Robson is described as 
a great actress, will find in her work, if they venture into 
Terry’s Theatre, much that is charming and much that 
is very comical. Miss Robson, like all other American 
actresses, is, however, very broad in her methods. She 
paints with a very heavy hand. Her transitions from 
farce to sentiment are very sudden—purposely sudden, 
and therefore very artificial. In fact, about the whole of 
Miss Robson’s work there is an artificiality which almost 
ruins her portrait of the New England spinster. Miss 
Robson relies for her comedy on mechanical effects. In 
moments of great mental perturbation she switches a pet 
cat’s tail until she renders herself liable to prosecution 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals— 
but she raises loud laughter. When wishing to show us 
her agitation upon discovering that her pocket has been 
picked, she goes through a 6eries of wild contortions of 
face and body, as though she were suddenly stricken with 
a peculiar form of St. Vitus’s Dance—but she raises loud 
laughter. When she desires to indicate that she is in a 
temper 6he shouts like a river captain in a fog, and if her 
nephew is standing near she ruffles his hair or clouts his 
head—but she raises loud laughter. She overdoes her 
moments of pathos in precisely the same way. She does 
not merely bring tears into her voice, but she makes her 
lips and her nose twitch. It is conceivable that during 
the first, shrfl we say, three hundred performances of this 
piece. Miss Robson gave a rendering of her part which 
was delicate and delightful. There are still in it delicate 
and delightful moments, but for the rest we find it a cari¬ 
cature both in its comicality and sentiment. 

The young lady who plays the ingenue does so in the 

exact manner of Miss Billie Burke, Miss Alexandra 

Carlisle, and Miss Marie Doro. She sings her words in a 

sort of monotone, and puts on a wide-eyed expression of 

stupidity. The result is that she is like no human being 

anywhere within a hundred yards of the back of the 

theatre. Miss Nina Saville, who was the Lucinda, a part 

described upon the programme as “ Aunt Mary’s property 

body and soul,” gave a performance which was worthy to 

be ranked with the best character acting we have seen. 

This actress obtained all her effects in a perfectly natural 

manner. She was never for one moment out of the 

picture, and her sincerity did much to persuade us that we 

were really watching people who actually did reside in a 

New England home. It was a beautiful performance. 

The four young actors who represented the college 

“fellahs” were all alike. They all shouted and laughed 

inordinately loudly, struck amazing attitudes, and talked 

with great rapidity. They all .took tho audience into their 

confidence in the manner of mu6ic-hnll artists, and they 

all wore the bounder clothes of the United States of 
America. 


What seemed to us to be very extraordinary was tho 
stage management of the play, and the way in which all 
the characters were required suddenly to fall into attitudes 
and remain in them while Miss Robson went through her 
contortions. They became, during those frequent periods, 
more like an audience than a company, and the effect they 
produced was peculiarly foolish. This, the noise, the 
rushing exits, the piano-playing, the exuberant, embraces, 
are typical of the American manner of stage-managing, 
which is hopelessly medieval. In fact, the play, the 
acting, and the stage management are all out of date, and 
belong to the period of artificiality which went out of 
England with .the last century. It remains to be said that 
if “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary is successful a„ 
Terry’s Theatre, it will be a success of curiosity. People 
may go and see it as they would go and see a. Ja P a “*“ 
play-—to listen to the strange language, watch the strang 
antics, be startled by the strange cries, and amused by the 

strange clothes. 


THE ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ii. 

Th* Year of Revolutions produced, besides the big 
European catastrophes, quite a crop of local upheavals in 
Italy alone, and some half-dozen States got Constitution* 
and Statutes (or the promise of them) within a few months. 
But in Lombardy and Yenetia Austria was still supreme, 
and the disaster of Novara darkened Italy s hope for 
time. George Meredith’s “ Vittona is the epic of the 
campaign. There seems to be a remnant m the land who 
have not read “ Vittoria,” and know its heroine only as 
Sandra Belloni. Such are no true lovers. She is not 
known till she is seen in Italy, where round her are 
grouped, authentic or typical, the figures of the time, ine 
notable description of Mazzini in the opening chapter, 
finely detailed, firmly compacted, excellent beyond all con¬ 
temporary comparison, is in its way as great a tribute as 
8winburne's. And the account of the flight in the moun- 
tains after Brescia is an epitomeof Young Italy s martyr- 
dom. Laura Piaveni, we are told, is partly a portrait of 
the Princess Belgiojoso, and Count Romara of young 
Manara of the Bersaglieri, both of whom were with Gari¬ 
baldi in Rome. The epic of Garibaldi has not yet 
appeared, perhaps because his ovation was on men s lips 
during his life in a way that Mazzini’s never was. Ernest 
Myers, in his “ Defence of the Roman Republic,” says far 
more of “ Mazzini, lover of men,” than of “ Garibaldi, son 
of the lightning,” though he gives the latter some brave 

1 m *• *i* T ■ V~x a M <"] O A TV> A1 X T - 


“ Nor ever was champion or chief since the story of battles 
began 

More apt for a perilous venture, more lion-like lordly a 
man.” 

Mr. Trevelyan’s books already referred to, “ The Defence 
of Rome ” and “ Garibaldi and the Thousand,” though 
equipped with footnotes, bibliographies, maps, and other 
ornaments of scholarship, have in them the fervour of 
genuine poetry, and may stand as Garibaldi’s epic till 
something as good is done in verse. 

In curious contrast with these enthusiasms is the 
humorous-sarcastic commentary of Clough in his “Amours 
de Voyage,” and the letters of which the poem is an ampli¬ 
fication. He was on holiday at the time, and found himself 
shut up in Rome during the 6iege, to his considerable in¬ 
convenience. He saw Mazzini, on tourist business regard¬ 
ing galleries and so forth, and says, “ He is a less fanatical, 
fixed-idea sort of man than I had expected ; he appeared 
shifty and practical enough.” The fighting bored him. 
“ They are at it, at it, at it, with small arm6 frequent and 
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occasional cannons. . . . This is being written while 

guns are going off, there—there—there 1 For the French 
are attacking us again. May the Lord scatter and con¬ 
found them! ” In the 44 Amours de Voyage ” he maintains 
his mood— 

44 Why not fight 1 In the first place, I haven’t so much as 
a musket; 

In the next, if I had, I shouldn't know how I should use 

it; 

In the third, juat at present I’m studying ancient marbles; 
In the fourth, I consider I owe my life to my country; 

In the fifth, I forget, but four good reasons are ample. 
Meantime, pray let ’em fight, and be killed. I delight in 
devotion. 

:So that I ’list not, hurrah for the noble army of martyrs I ” 

“ Am I prepared to lay down my life for the British 
female?” he asks, and decides that 44 One doesn’t die for 
good manners.” 

41 No, if it should be at all, it should be on the barricades 
there: 

Should I incarnadine ever this inky pacifical finger, 
Sooner far should it be for this vapour of Italy’s freedom, 
;Sooner far by the side of the damned and dirty plebeians. 
Ah, for a child in the Btreet I could strike; for the full¬ 
blown lady 

^Somehow, Eustace, alas! I have not felt the vocation.” 

Wherein he betrays an enthusiasm which expressed itself 
later. The whole affair is summed up in Garibaldi’s 
.famous appeal, 44 I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor pro¬ 
visions; I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and 
• death. Let him who loves his country in his heart, and 
mot with his lips only, follow me ”; and the answer of the 
■thousands who followed, given by Browning’s Italian— 

44 How very long since I have thought 
Concerning—much less wished for—aught 
Beside the good of Italy, 

For which I live and mean to die.” 

And eventually the warfare was accomplished, and 
Victor Emmanuel, Father of his Country, established his 
.government at Rome. Ruskin, in an early essay, demands, 
4< Who would substitute the rush of a new nation, the 
struggle of an awakening power, for the dreamy sleep of 
Italy’s desolation, for the sweet silence of melancholy 
thought, her twilight time of everlasting memories?” a 
-sentiment which the Countess Martinengo Ceearesco vigor¬ 
ously (and properly) denounces as a piece of 44 ghoulish 
•dilettantism.” Unfortunately, there are 44 ghouls ” still 
who would like Italy to be kept as a mere museum and 
•occasional playground for their leisure! More, let us 
•hope, will agree that a living dog is better than a dead 
lion, even though less inspiring to the poet. New Italy, 
of course, is not faultless. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s eccen¬ 
tric critic in 44 Eleanor ” 44 built up a figure, typical, repre¬ 
sentative, according to him, of the New Italy, small,inso¬ 
lent, venal—insulting and despoiling the Old Italy, vener¬ 
able, beautiful, defenceless.” And no doubt Italian politics 
are dubious and Italian railways bad. There are beggars 
and brigands and illiterate persons- But in forty years— 
forty years 1 The evening and the morning are but the 
first day. Martyrdom has not been sterile, even if we 
find, as the Countess Martinengo says, 44 Not the Italy of 
sublime dream, which, owing her deliverance to her sons 
alone, should arise immaculate from the grave, a Messiah 
among the nations, but the actual Italy which has been 
accomplished; imperfect and peccable as human beings 
mostly are, belonging rather to prose than - poetry, to 
matter than to spirit, bat for all that an Italy which is one 
•and is free.” Better than any uilettante enthusiasm for 
dying loveliness is Mr. Trevelyan’s hopeful conviction 
44 that Italy is not dead but risen, that she contains not 
only ruins but men, that she is not the home of ghosts, but 
the land which the living share with their imn\ort&l 
-ancestors.” 


1 

1 WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

Far-fetched as the idea aeems that names and characters 
have any real interconnection, yet there is no great writer 
who has not felt that one name, and one alone, would sui*. 
each particular creation. Balzac had many curious fancies 
about names, and would have it that those which are in¬ 
vented do not give life to imaginary beings, whereas those 
really borne by someone endow them with their vitality. 

, The made-up name stood in the same relation to the real 
name as the insipid 44 ideal head ” to a life-like portrait. 
He even went so far as to drag a friend half over Paris 
in search of a suitable appellation for one of his characters. 
After they had trudged through scores of streets, studying 
the names of the shopkeepers in vain, Balzac discovered 
44 Marcas ” printed over a small tailor’s shop, to which he 
added as 44 a flame, a plume, a star,” the initial Z 1 44 Z. 
Marcas ” conveyed to him the idea of a great though 
. unknown philosopher-poet or silversmith, like Cellini. 
He went no further that day—he was satisfied. He had 
found the 44 name of names.” Flaubert suffered an agony 
on hearing that Zola was anticipating him in the use of 
the name of Bouvard, which it had cost him six years’ 
search to find, and Zola parted with it. Perhaps it was on 
the text of Abigail’s comment on her husband’s name: 
44 Ab his name is, so is he,” that a minister once preached 
. upon names—though it appears to be a more suitable sub¬ 
ject for a leaderette—laying it down that in every name 
1 lurked a subtle virtue; and no one doubts that people’s 
names may have an influence upon their lives. Mr. Zang- 
will has proved from an infinite number of instances that 
artists have a C in their names, musicians an M, writers 
and dramatists an R, and publishers an N—and if anyone 
fail of the essential letter he is no true man in his voca- 

1 

| tion! 

In the case of the Christian name, at least, children 
ought to be protected by the State against the unconscious 
cruelty of their parents. A family whose names were 
singularly pleasant to the ear were christened, it was after¬ 
wards discovered, by inserting a pin into the peerage as 
it used to be—a method which saved them, at any rate, 
from the many inventions of godparents, which might 
cause them in later life to wish they could, as in the 
Catechism, answer to the non-committal initials of 44 M 
or N.” It is certain that names create for themselves a 
special atmosphere, and that their mere sound calls up 
vague outer things beyond their strict meaning; especially 
it may be held that the names of certain poets by their mere 
sound, by something more than the recollection of their 
work, produce an atmosphere corresponding to the quality 
of each. Names, too, have a very distinct national savour. 
Was there ever anybody like the American for inventing 
the most uncouth, pretentious, preposterous, and detest¬ 
able appellations? Cyrus, Cassius, Homer, and Jethro as 
Christian names bear witness to the prevailing American 
taste for half-culture; while the fondness for at least 
two initials—sharp as stones in the mouth—gives a /erv 
transatlantic savour to some otherwise unremarkable 
English name. Oliver Wendell Holmes says he once 
heard a country boy talking to another whom he called 
Elpit, It seems he was christened Lord Pitt, and was 
called Elpit for convenience. English names are, like the 
, nation, remarkable for their oddities. We have before 
us a list of such names, the origin of which would offer 
a curious field of speculation. What, for example, is the 
positive value of a Cypher among names? Where dots 
Going come from, whither does the investigation 01 Igo 
lead us? What are we to think of such surnames as 
Doubt, Left, Moist, My, Nil, Ox, Puddle, Seraphim, 

1 Secular, Temporal, Trash, and Truly, which with a score 
of others equally absurd and startling appear in our in¬ 
dexes? And not content with single singularities, there 
* are occasional freaks of combination. What malign 
imagination formed the name of Hunt-Grubbe and of Pine- 
Coffin? 

It is perhaps noteworthy that none of these very ex¬ 
travagant names, or the still greater absurdities which 
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Dickens garnered from London churchyards for his novels 
(for his Snodgrasses and Chuzzlewits were once living 
beings), have ever made themselves famous; even upon 
the very democratic Bench. The people who arrive 
generally have euphonious, and never ridiculous, names. 
Perhaps John Keats is an exception. Even Jack Wilkes 
—and sober Dr. Johnson agreed with him—found that 
there was “ something in names.” “ Now Elkanah Settle 
sounds so queer,” he argued, “ who can expect much from 
that name?” We should have no hesitation to give our 
vote for John Dryden in preference to Elkanah Settle, 
judging from the names only, without knowing their dif¬ 
ferent merits. And rightly, for the man whose name 
suggests a crank will probably live up to his type. This 
significance of the name has caused many liberties to be 
taken with it; the name may be reset. This is the reason 
why the goodly fellowship of Smiths have lost various 
secessionist Smyths, Smythes, and Smijths. The Tailors 
have similarly sent forth Taylors, Tayleurs, Tayleures, 
Tayloes, and others, infinitely removed from the parent 
cutter. So malleable is the name that it may even be 

w 

wrenched to literary sympathies, as in the case of two 
young Frenchmen of the Romantic period, whose names 
were Theophile Dondey and Auguste Macquet, and who, 
by anagram and out of admiration for the genius of Great 
Britain, dubbed themselves respectively Philothee O’Neddy 
and Augustus MacKeat! The fact that they should have 
endeavoured to strip themselves of what Goethe calls their 
4 * second skin ” is a proof of the courage of their Anglo¬ 
mania, for the proper name of man, according to that 
authority, is not like a cloak which one may be allowed 
to pull and twitch, but it is a close-fitting garment which 
has grown over and over him like his skin, and which he 
cannot scrape and re-arrange and tattoo without perma¬ 
nently injuring himself. 


STAGE FOREIGNERS 


The representation on the theatrical stage of an individual 
of foreign birth, and the embodiment in that unfortunate 
person of the peculiarities of his nation—duly exaggerated 
and thrown into relief by the surprise, jovial drollery, 
or resentment of the other characters—is a device for 
raising the laughter of the audience which dates from the 
beginnings of the imitative art. If the stickler for 
dramatic etiquette and form stigmatises it as “ cheap,” 
the retort can easily be made that Shakespeare used it 
very successfully, and not infrequently. There is no 
particular reason evident why Dr. Caius, in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” should have been a French physician, 
but his quaint murdering of the English tongue must 
have caused many a guffaw in the acting-booths of olden 
times. “Vat is you sing?” he exclaims, at his first 
entrance. “ I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go and 
vetch me in my closet vrt boitier verd —a box, a green-a 
box. Do intend vat I speak? A green-a box.” What 
exact chords of our mind this sort of medley touches to 
make us smile is a psychological question which need not 
be discussed at present; but the incessant “be gar” of 
this same Caius gets on the student’s nerves, in reading 
the play, to an extent not at all pleasant. 

It was the fashion, a very few years ago, to include in 


our musical comedies a couple of imitation Frenchmen, 
exceedingly spruce, voluble, and acrobatic; they would 


prance about the stage, slim of leg and swift, execute 
profound, sweeping bows with the tallest of hats and with 
arms interlaced, and their language was surely never 
spoken in any country but stage-land. A Gallic visitor, 
witnessing one of these humorous travesties, once 
remarked laughingly to his neighbour, “ You must excuse 
me, but I am so infinitely amused at your stage French- 
mem I only wish we possessed a few people like that 
in trance—we should be even more gay than you think 
we are!” Jt must be admitted that our friends across 
the Channel balance the account fairly evenly with us by 


their stage presentment of the Englishman. If an 
Englishman is necessary to a farce or a comedy—and it 
seems that very often he is, even at the present day—the 
French theatrical manager clothes him almost invariably 
in a large check knickerbocker suit, not quite as “ loud ” 
as the famous legendary check which required two suits 
to show the pattern, but approaching that ideal. He is 
then provided with a stick, an eyeglass, and a cap of 
extravagantly sporting cut, and he stalks about the boards 
in the approved wooden-jointed manner, ejaculating occa¬ 
sionally the brief expletive which, according to accepted 
opinion among untravelled French people, forms the 
Englishman’s only relief in times of stress. He is, in 
fact, an emphasised picture of that most offensive type of 
English tourist—the one who regards all other countries 
but his own as heathen, and all other people but his own 
as " only foreigners,” and who does more to prejudice the 
populace of each town he visits against the nation he mis¬ 
represents than all the violence of ill-considered news¬ 
paper articles or the vagaries of international politics. 
Recently, however, a dark-clothed, square-shouldered type 
of Englishman has been personified on the French stage, 
who delivers long speeches in French—but with an accent 
which renders them almost so much gibberish, greatly to 
the joy of the audience. The genuine Englishman, agree¬ 
able or disagreeable, is rarely, if ever, seen upon the 
foreign stage; he lies beyond the grip of the playwrights. 

In the portrayal of the German we are fairly successful. 
The rotund, throaty, spectacled gentleman smoking a huge 
“ bassoon ” pipe, who is occasionally to be met with on the 
English stage, is not at all unlike many a philosophical, 
solemnly jovial personage to be found comfortably seated 
beneath the foliage of his favourite bier-garten, drinking 
copiously of his harmless bock or lager, in most German 
and some Swiss towns. Our temperament permits us to 
imitate him more naturally. The rapidly moving, 
highly coloured Frenchman is not so easy to por¬ 
tray. If for a moment it is convenient to con¬ 
sider the Irishman as a foreigner (happily he is 
in reality nothing of the kind), it will be in¬ 
teresting to note the opinion of a cosmopolitan native 
of the Emerald Isle upon his kinsman who is so freely 
impersonated in our farces. In a letter recently received 
occurs the following passage : “ Once, in Liverpool, I sat 
with a lady at a play in which an Irish maiden supposed 
to come from County Donegal had a considerable part. 
My companion turned to me and said : ‘ Do they really 
talk like that at home?’ I was highly indignant; but, 
of course, she meant no offence by her innocent remark.” 
In protest against the too-Irish brogue and actions of the 
stage Irishman, the correspondence columns of the Irish 
Times contained some Aime ago several letters, both from 
occupants of the stalls and from patrons of the humbler if 
not less earnest gallery. The subject was a play then 
being presented in Dublin—recklessly enough. “ To 
listen,” wrote one patriot, “ to English people who attempt 
an Irish accent ha6 upon me a peculiarly unpleasant 
effect, and calls forth indignation, possibly actuated by 
Irish pride, as I always wonder how many people who 
are not Irish are listening and imagining that the people 
of dear old Ireland really talk in this way.” 

Fortunately, we now have the opportunity, during a 
short season each year, of seeing and hearing the actual 
Irishman on the stage here in London, and it must be 
confessed that the dialogue and the brogue in “ Hyacinth 
Halvey ” or “ Spreading the News,” or in any of those 
rich comedies which the Abbey Theatre so delightfully 
extends to us from the Irish capital, are infinitely more 
amusing and genuine than any shillelagh-waving “ Irish¬ 
man ” of the music-hall stage. Pat, so interpreted, is a 
human being, not a “ property ” introduced to extract the 
inane laugh. In this respect, the writers of plays who are 
compelled by the nature of their plot to bring into being 
a “ foreigner ” have an admirable example set before them. 
For amusement’s sake a certain amount of caricature is 
• legitimate enough; but it can hardly be denied that a 
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little more regard for correctness when people who differ 
from ourselves in language and customs are represented 
on our stage would conduce to good feeling without 
sacrificing the needful fun. Nobody, of course, takes a 
stage exaggeration very seriously, yet the line of 
demarcation between good and bad taste is very easily 
overstepped. 


INVESTMENTS 

The art of investment is one of such importance to 
those with capital that we are surprised that so little 
attention is paid to it. u To know and not to know ” 
would form a splendid headline to an article on invest¬ 
ment. How many persons buy stocks and shares merely 
on the whisper of an irresponsible friend, without even 
an inquiry as to the people who are responsible for 
the safe keeping of their hard-earned savings. We once 
met one of these dear fellows, who suggested in a per¬ 
fectly honest way that we should invest a little money 
in—what we will call, for the sake of argument— 
Maikipops. We asked him what was the nature of the 
investment. He said that he really did not know, but 
he was perfectly sure that it was a sound investment. 
The number of shares bought in this careless manner is 
quite appalling. However carefully any single investment 
is made, and however desirable it may appear, its future 
is always uncertain. This even applies to such gilt-edged 
securities as Consols. Many miscalculations were made 
when the record price of 112 was reached for Consols—a 
price not likely to be heard of again. 

Our experience teaches us that there is no stock in exist¬ 
ence .the future realisable value of which is a certainty. 
Therefore, in order to strike a fair balance the only 6 afe 
way is to split an investment capital in equal proportions 
over a number of stocks or shares, so that in the event 
of one of them yielding no dividend, the others are still 
left to rely upon. We are firm believers in universal 
investment, and we do not consider that it is advisable 
to place money in the shares of one country alone, but 
rather to distribute investments over the whole of the 
world. Investments are necessarily a speculation at best, 
as we have pointed out in the case of Consols. A person 
who has, say, £ 1,000 to invest must firet make up his 
mind what rate of intere&t he is going to be content 
to receive. The higher the rate, of course, the greater the 
risk. Let us suppose that he agrees to a rate of 4 per 
cent. The next step is to get from any reliable member 
of the Stock Exchange a list of securities yielding this 
sum, and to obtain at the same time information as to the 
highest and lowest prices these stocks have obtained 
during a period of, say, five years. A selection should 
then be made amongst those which have shown the least 
fluctuation. They must all have fluctuated to some extent. 
There is not a stock in existence which does not rise and 
fall; but there are many which produce an absolutely 
regular income, and keep the original capital intact. 

The Trustee Act compels trustees to confine their invest¬ 
ments to certain given stocks, the list of which for years 
was very narrow, but recently has been extended to 
include certain Colonial stocks. But even here we have 
seen £10,000 invested in 1895 only realise £7,300 in 
1905. This was on account of the whole £ 10,000 having 
been invested in one stock. Had it been prudently split 
into, say, five stocks, the loss would certainly not have 
been so heavy. The idea of this splitting up of capital is 
to prevent any financial panic influencing adversely more 
than a small percentage of the capital invested. The 
haphazard way in which most people are content to invest 
their savings generally ends in a loss. In the division of 
capital for investment it is necessary to see that the pur¬ 
chase of one kind of stock does not greatly exceed that of 
another. For instance, a person who has £1,000 to lay 
out in five stocks would do well to put £200 into each 
stock, and not £100 into one, £300 into another, £50 into 


another, and so on, for by this method he would fail to 
obtain a fair average. A proper distribution of risks 
over several stocks of different countries is, in our opinion, 
the only safe way in which investment can be dealt with. 
The usefulnees of a stockbroker should be tested by asking 
him his reasons for recommending any list of investments. 
It is helpful in making a final selection, and also causes 
him to be more careful in offering his advice. 

With speculative investments we propose to deal later. 
We look upon such Stocks as Grand Trunks, Mexican 
Rails, Cordoba Central American Rails, and many of this 
class as speculative, but they offer, on the other hand, 
great opportunities of increased capital value, and,to thc 6 e 
who can afford to “ wait and see ” are worth ihe risk. In 
our opinion, it is the duty of every investor now and again 
to look through his investment-box, and to take an intelli¬ 
gent interest in its contents. 

We think that we are likely to see a distinct revival on 
the Stock Exchange this autumn, more especially in all 
things Rhodesian, in rubber, and in oil. It is, of course, 
necessary to be very cautious in making selections, but it 
will be an opportunity for the investor not to be missed. 
Rhodesia is a ereat country full of undeveloped wealth, 
and with the labour question nearing a settlement we look 
forward to a great future for it. Although we have lost 
a master mind in Cecil Rhodes, others will not be wanting 
to follow and carry on the good work. 

Uno avulso, non deficit alter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE WHIPPING OF WOMEN. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W T hen the monasteries were broken up in England, 
beggars who had got doles and casual labour from them 
swarmed over the country, begging and stealing. Their 
numbers increased so enormously that they became a pest, and 
in order to discourage them there was an Act passed, 22 
Henry VIII., “Vagrants are to be carried to some market town 
or other place and there tied to the end of a cart naked, and 
beaten with whips throughout such market town or other place 
till the body should be bloody by reason of such whipping.” 
The natural consequence of a woman, Queen Elizabeth, being 
on the 1 krone modified the law. Her Statute altered the Act 
to “ Vagrants are only to be stripped naked from the middle 
upwards and whipped till the body should be bloody.” About 
this time also the whipping-post came into use, and was a very 
popular amusement. Men, women, and children were all 
whipped in the same way. 

Other crimes came to be added to the whipping list. In the 
days of the Puritans a woman was liable to be whipped at the 
cart’s-tail if she bore or had borne an illegitimate child. 
For some punishments the post was used, but for more severe 
ones she had to walk tied by the wrists to the back of a cart. 
In old prints, horse-whips are depicted with lashes, varying in 
number from two to five, mostly with a big knot at the end 
of each lash. Probably, while an odd man was hired to do the 
whipping, he would also supply the whip, and consequently the 
number of its tails would vary with the whip used in each 
particular district. The general opinion as to the higher rate 
charged for whipping women than for boys is that frequently 
no man in the town or parish in which the whipping nad to 
take place would operate in the case of a woman owing to the 
opprobrium attaching to such an office. To me that has always 
seemed a curious statement, when crowds of men and women 
went to enjoy the spectacle. Is the real reason not more likely 
to be that as the whipper only saw her back he had to be recom¬ 
pensed for missing the delight of seeing the effects of the 
torture on her face and on her naked breasts ? Whipping a boy 
was simply as beating a carpet, and the man was paid for his 
exertions. 

As time went on the hangman added flogging to his other 
duties ; I cannot give you the exact date, but there is mention 
of one such whipping in 1764. In many parts of France, as 
also in Germany and Holland, the common women, thieves, 
disobedient servants, etc., were sent to workhouses, striped 
naked, and birched on the posterior portion of their anatomy. 
Sometimes by bribing the executioner the onlookers were per¬ 
mitted to operate while the skin was fresh, the official finishing 
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the job himself. Probably Madame de la Motte was only 
stripped to the waist and birched on the shoulders. That 
method was followed in some special cases, but very seldom, 
with common women. The latter would be permitted to wear 
one soiled white garment. The English method, while being 
perhaps more “decent,” was much more cruel. The whip 
frequently curled round and cut the victims’ breasts, causing 
frigntful agony. It was also unnecessarily “decent” because 
the birch was an honoured guest in every house. Parents used 
it to their naked offspring until they married and left home. 
Even yet some sensible fathers use it, or its substitutes the 
tawse or strap, to their daughters, so long as they remain at 
home. 

In the days of public whipping the use of the birch was 
universal. It was used in the home, in the household ; till long 
after the days of Queen Bess, a mistress might bid her maid¬ 
servants strip entirely and herself birch the maids. Though 
the mistress was little more than a girl and the maid middle- 
aged, the result was the same. It was used in boarding schools 
to girls up to eighteen years of age, even in the .presence of 
strange male visitors. Wives of burgesses birched the naked 
hams of their husbands’ apprentices when they had no sons 
of their own to handle. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, in Bridewell Hos¬ 
pital, London, men and women alike were whipped on the bare 
back for thieving, etc. After sentence the court and spectators 
adjourned to the courtyard. There each prisoner was stripped 
to the waist and whipped until the president’s hammer fell. 
The women, in their pain, often begged him to knock, so that 
the street arabs used to call after women they suspected 
of having been operated on: “Oh, good Sir Rolxirt, knock!” 

of women was abolished by Act of Parliament (1 
George IV., cap. 57, 15 July, 1820). But, according to Walsh 
(“ Secret History of the Oxford Movement ”), women are still 
being flogged in English Protestant sisterhoods, being stripped 
naked to the waist in the presence of other sisters and lashed 
with a seven-tailed discipline of knotted whip-cord by the 
mother superior at her own pleasure. One lady describing the 
operation, says that her back, three weeks after the operation, 
was all bruised and discoloured, and so painful she could 
scarcely bear to touch it. In 1698 it was provided, to repress 
]x*tty larceny, that such offenders as had the “benefit of 
clergy” allowed them should be “burnt in the most visible 
part of the left cheek, nearest the nose.” This, however, was 
repealed in 1707. 

In the time of Henry VII. branding had been substituted for 
ecclesiastical compurgation in the case of all clcrgiablc offences by 
burning on the hand. I think, but am not sure, that the heel 
of the hand was the place chosen, what palmists call the 
‘Mount of Luna.” Branding was discontinued in the reign of 
George III., and finally done away with in 1829. In the United 
States, instead of branding, the ears of the victims were 
trimmed. Momen who had been whipped, before they were 
loosened down, had a bit cut off each ear by the executioner. 
Probably some other person will be able to deal more fully 
witii “branding.” I hope when I get time to write up the 
story of the whip for my own delectation.—I am. Sir, your 
obedient servant, T. C. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Silt,- I noticed in last Saturday’s Academy a letter referring 
to the corporal chastisement of women. I have myself no 
doubt that women were chastised in precisely the same way 
as men—that is, on their bare backs, and with a whip of the 
cat o’ nine tails variety. Whipping through the streets was 
a common punishment for females who burdened parishes with 
illegitimate offspring. Branding is associated with runaway 
servants, deserters from the army, forgers, libellers, etc., and 
I presume women were liable to it, although I cannot recall 
any instances. Until a comparatively late date women were 
executed by being burnt to aeath, and I fancy our ancestors 
were troubled.with little sentiment on the score of sex.—Yours 
faithfully. F. J. Snell. 


To tin Editor of The AcADElfY 

fim,—Thanking £oti for inserting my forme* letter, may I 
add a few remarks? When our ancestors abolished the flogging 
of women in 1821 they provided a substitute—solitary' confine¬ 
ment. I suspect that a good many female criminals would have 
preferred the flogging. However, the substitute has since been 
given up except in cases of penal servitude, which is by no 
means coextensive with fioggable offences. Female vagrants 
cannot be sentenced to solitary confinement. But all vagrants, 
male or f* male, must be sentenced to hard labour. The Statute 
renders that compulsory.—Truly yours, R. D. S. 
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BAAL, BEAL, AND BEL. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib,—I n noticing Mr. Fergus Hume’s story “The Peacock: 
of Jewels,” your reviewer questions the Phoenician derivation 
of the name “Bel,” which, says he, was that of one of the* 
Druids’ gods. “ Bel ” seeni 6 to be, however, a contraction of 
both “Baal” (the Syrian god) and “Beal” (the Druidic god). 
In the former connection we have such Biblical names as Bel¬ 
shazzar and Belteshazzar, as well as the book of the • 
Apocrypha entitled ** B*d and the Dragon." At. other limes,, 
however, the full welling “Baal” is retained in the Bible, 
particularly when the reference is to an idol: “ Baal-Berith,” 
the covenant lord. “ Baal-Peor,” the Moabite Priapus, etc. In 
Carthaginian proper names the form “ Bal ” appears, aa in * 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal. In such cases as those, “Bal ” (like 
“ Bel ’’ in Belshazzar) seems to have been simply an indication* 
of rank or lordliness. On the other hand, one may probably 
take it that the allusion is to “ Beal ” (the Drums' god) in 
such a word as “Beltane,” the name of the ancient Celtic- 
festival. It would lx* unprofitable, I think, to discuss the 
surmises in which some have indulged respecting the identity.- 
of “Baal” and “Beal.”—Yours obediently, E. A. V. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The event of the week in scientific circles has been the 
opening of the eightieth annual meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Sheffield. Hospitably entertained by the Lord 
Mayor, Earl Fitzwilliam, and supported by various gentle¬ 
men of world-wide fame, experts in their different spheres 
of research, Professor T. O. Bonney, who now takes the 
distinguished position of general in this impressive and 
learned army in succession to Sir J. J. Thomson, 
chose for the theme of his address the theories of glacial 
action, and gave a masterly exposition of the influence of 
these mighty rivers of ice upon the conformation of 
Western Europe. His work as a theologian might seem 
to clash with this investigation of mountain and valley, 
ice, and snow ; but, if we mistake not, geology and theology 
have been intimately related ever since it was discovered 
that the existence of life on this perplexing planet could 
not be limited to a period of a few thousand years. Any 
definite conclusion on these matters seems impossible in 
the present state of our attainments—when doctors differ, 
the ordinary man is at a loss to decide ; but the diffusion 
of specialised knowledge in these annual conferences of 
thinkerB is admirably calculated to do good. For the 
knowledge filters down gradually to the public, in an article 
here and there, and the man in the street is made to think 
upon things that matter. 


The public is not given to thinking profusely, as a 
rule. People will gather by hundreds outside a police- 
court on the chance of catching a glimpse of a 
criminal; do they but see a corner of the hat, they go 
away happy. A large crowd waited patiently at Bow 
Street last Saturday for the arrival of the two persons 
whose movements have been recorded with an energy 
worthy of a better object. As the Observer pertinently 


asks, u Why ? ” The answer would seem to lie in a certaim 
slight taint of morbid curiosity inherent in most people; 
some of us overcome it by a definite effort or overwhelm 
it by healthy occupation of our brains, others give it full 
rein and find themselves fascinated by the personality of 
any man who has sent a fellow-being into eternity. It is 
for them that a certain unappetising section of our Press 
caters—upon which subject we should like all our readers 
to see the excellent cartoon in the current issue of Punch. 


The recent competition in the “ Problem Page ” of the 
W estminster Gazette dealing with the most beautiful words 
in three or four languages has raised quite an interesting 
correspondence in more than one paper; but hardly any 
contributor has noticed the beauty of many of our English 
place names. Cornwall, for instance, abounds in villages 
with musical titles—Luxulyan, Lostwithiel, Mevagissey, 
Polperro, Tregonissey, are all beautiful words. The cyclist 
is in the most favourable position for noting these names; 
the byways of Buckinghamshire give him Lillingstone 
Lovell and Lillingstone Darrell, two hamlets as quaint 
as one would expect to find them; Bedfordshire holds 
Newton Blossomville; Gloucestershire signposts show the 
way to Fretherne, Frocester, Cleeve; and every county 
could supply a list perhaps equally attractive. We have 
a peculiar desire to visit any village with a charming name, 
just “ to see what it is like,” and it would not be a bad 
plan for a novel holiday tour to select from the map some 
of the most attractive names, within a certain radius, in 
some hitherto unexplored district, and visit them one by 
one. They could not all be disappointing 1 


Lord Esher is much in the public eye just now as the 
author of two articles. He deals with the “ Voluntary 
Principle ” in the National Review , and the position of 
the late King to Germany in the columns of the forth¬ 
coming Deutsche Revue. Lord Esher’s career has been 
very remarkable. Omniscience has always been his foible, 
and ceaseless activity an appanage somewhat regretted 
by the outside world. In his younger days he was a most 
prolific correspondent of the Times , and the signature “ R. 
Baliol Brett ” added a new terror to the ponderousness 
of the contents of a newspaper never easily assimilable. 
Lord Esher has always clothed himself in the best outfit 

w 

of authority, instead of relying on his undoubted talents, to 
obtain recognition for himself. The consequence has been 
that where he might have met with concurrence he has 
created needless opposition. Lord Esher has in thirteen 
years attracted to himself five separate ^decorations, con¬ 
sisting altogether of sixteen letters, so that no one will be 
inclined to argue that a grateful country has under¬ 
estimated the value of his public services. His experience 
of military problems, gained apparently as Honorary 
Colonel of the City of London Regiment, and as private 
secretary to Lord Hartington at the War Office for three 
years, naturally indicated him as an indispensable 
member of the Imperial Defence Committee. So much 
may be said of this distinguished man in his personal 
capacity. 


It is our intention to consider Lord Esher’s article in 
the Deutsche Revue when it has appeared in ertenso. The 
subject of the relations between Germany and England 
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and their right juxtaposition in the balance of the world 
needs the most delicate and nicely adjusted handling. As 
connected for many years past with the Anglo-German 
Conciliation Committee, we shall weigh various considera¬ 
tions in no spirit of hostility to the German Empire. 


Lord Esher’s article on the “Voluntary System” is, of 
course, a confession of failure, but of failure which casts 
no discredit on the motives of those who were sanguine 
enough to believe that the Territorial system without com¬ 
pulsion ever contained within itself the germ of adequate 
success. Lord Esher appears to suggest that patriotism 
must in future be expressed in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Surely the partial success of his system goeB to 
prove the opposite. The motives which induce one man 
to render service to his country will, speaking generally, 
operate in much the same manner on another mind. We 
believe that the failure of the voluntary system is to be 
traced to its unfairness, a sort of suspicion of its useless¬ 
ness for the purpose it was designed to attain, and exist¬ 
ing difficulties of employment, which can be solved, but 
only in one way—by compulsion. We do not agree that 
the blame can be laid at the door of the advance of 
democracy. We hold, however, that a system which is 
undemocratic in its essentials is not likely to appeal to an 
increasingly democratic nation. Compulsion is a demo¬ 
cratic, and even a Socialist, principle in theory, since it 
would establish equality of liability to service. 


We were under the impression that we had heard as a 
favourite Radical cry, “No taxation without representa¬ 
tion.” Until the present days of topsy-turveyism, repre¬ 
sentation was understood to mean representation in accord¬ 
ance with the views of the represented. The kept Labour 
party like logic, if anything, less than they like the 
Osborne judgment. Therefore, to preserve their job—a 
nice soft one—they wish the interpretation of representa¬ 
tion to mean the political faith of the greatest number in 
an electoral area. The minority whose views are mis¬ 
represented are forsooth to be forced to contribute out¬ 
door relief to the spouters who in some way or other get 
“themselves returned to Parliament. We have not Bpent 
a considerable time in mining areas in the North of 
^England without learning something, and we feel not 
only justified but compelled to offer a strong plea on 
"behalf of those amongst the miners who would like to 
claim political freedom. A strong agitation is to be 
commenced to force Parliament to reverse the law 
as laid down in the Osborne case, in order that Labour 
members who adorn with their presence the House 
of Commons should be paid for misrepresenting a large 
body of opinion in their constituencies. Extortion such 
as this never occurred even to the fertile and resourceful 
•minds of the Tudor monarcbs. Their system of forced 
taxation, entitled euphoniously benevolences, never 
approached in tyranny and barbarity the suggestion of 
sleek and hypocritical Labour “leaders.” 


The death last week, at the age of sixtv-eight, of William 
•"James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, 
^takes from us one of the finest psydhologists and students 
of the human identity that recent years have seen. By 
the mass of people his loss will not be noticed—to them 
his name was hardly known; but for men who do the 
hard thinking of the world, to %whom problems of per¬ 
sonality, of motive and mind in action, are of an import 
•exceeding that of commercial speculation or monetary pro¬ 
cesses, a friend has gone whose work was of the highest 
'significance. ’His sphere, that of .grave investigation, of 
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patient philosophic inquiry, did not apparently lend itaelf 
to ease of exploitation or to the buoyant, enlivening phrase, 
but all readers of Profesor James’s books know well how 
often a genial laughter sounded subtle undertones beneath 
the austerities of closely constructed arguments. His 
“ Pragmatism and Common Sense,” a treatise from which 
we quoted in these columns but a week or two ago, is per¬ 
meated by this fine spirit—a spirit of humour far removed 
from levity; indeed, antagonistic to it. 


No subject, however abstruse, could be “ dry ” when 
illuminated by the conceptions of so able an exponent. 
One of his simpler volumes, “ Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology and to Students on some of Life’s Ideals,” has 
passed through many editions since it was first published 
exactly eleven years ago, and is noted for its clearness 
of expression—an attribute after which the author con¬ 
tinually strove. “ Teachers, of course, will miss the minute 
divisions, sub-divisions, and definitions,” he writes, “ the 
lettered and numbered headings, the variations of type, 
and all the other mechanical artifices on which they are 
accustomed to prop their minds. But my main desire has 
been to make them conceive, and, if possible, reproduce 
sympathetically in their imagination, the mental life of 
their pupil as the sort of active unity which he himself 
feels it to be. He does not chop himself into distinct pro¬ 
cesses and compartments ; and it would have frustrated this 
deeper purpose of my book to make it look, when printed, 
like a Baedeker’s handbook of travel or a text-book of 
arithmetic.” Some of his wise sayings are worth recall¬ 
ing. “ Habits are the stuff of which behaviour consists.” 
“ The hell to be endured hereafter, of which theology tells, 
is no worse than the hell we make for ourselves in this 
world by habitually fashioning our characters in the wrong 
way.” “Just as a bicycle chain may be too tight, so may 
one’s carefulness and conscientiousness be so tense as to 
hinder the running of one’s mind.” “ Habit is th* 
enormous flywheel of society, its most precious conserva¬ 
tive agent.” “ In some men theory is a passion, just as 
music is in others.” 


Professor James’s idea of essential truth, as a pragma¬ 
tist, did not meet with too warm a favour at the hands 
of his critics, and only last year he gathered into one 
explanatory volume most of his essays on the theme, 
entitling it “ The Meaning of Truth.” Had he lived a few 
years longer he might have seen his views widely accepted, 
for he was deeply enthusiastic on this urgent philosophic 
question, albeit open to correction when his sense of fair¬ 
ness showed him that he had been guilty of an error. 
Other works have become familiar to English readers— 
“ Varieties of Religious Experience ” is perhaps one of the 
best known—and acute reasoners such as Professors Harrv 

%r 

Jones, Hugo Munsterberg, Heath Bawden, and many 
others are frequently constrained to quote the opinions 
of their great co-worker. An excellent volume of “ Essays 
Philosophical and Psychological,” written “ in honour of 
William James, Professor in Harvard University,” was 
issued in 1908 “ by his colleagues at Columbia University.” 
In France, Denmark, Italy, Germany, his work has been 
acclaimed and honours have been awarded to him. It 
will not be easy to find such another acute and refined 
thinker, or one so capable of explaining philosophic com¬ 
plexities, and the sympathy of all lovers of the best things 
—things of the noblest worth, whether in art, science, or 
literature—will be extended to the distinguished novelist 
who has made his home among us—as great a psvchologist 
and philosopher in his chosen province as was his brother 
at Harvard. What we owe, ultimately, to metaphysicians 
of the calibre of Professor William James cannot be 
estimated. Their books work silently for them, forming 
characters, determining careers, and inspiring thoughtful 
men and women in countries the whole wide world over. 
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LOVE AND FOLLY 

Folly sat at her ease 
Up among the tree-tops, 

Swaying in the breeze; 

Love, in the meadowlands below. 

Crooning her soft, sweet songs 
Moved to and fro. 

Folly, pert and proud, 

As her fickle glance espied her. 

Laughed aloud, 

While 6he watched the mountain loom 
Threatening and stern amid 
The gathering gloom. 

Folly shrieked with glee 

As the loosened storm leapt down 

In majesty, 

And she clapped her wanton hands 
To hear Love weeping in 
Her meadowlands. 

■ 

■ * 

Folly, proud and pert, 

Turned her mocking laughter 
To her own desert; 

For the greedy storm, pell mell, 

Came hurtling through her grove— 

And down she fell. 

Folly, silent now, 

’Mid the leafy wreck of branches 
Lay below; 

• Love, from her fair fields’ bane, 

Smiled through her tears, and sobbed. 

And sang again. 

P. J. F. 


ALMS FOR OBLIVION 


Take and be thankful, careless Time, 

These weede we took for palms sublime. 

Take every once applauded deed, 

Success that never did succeed, 

Kindness that only lived in thought, 

Unlovely Duty's hard " I ought,” 

Joy that by luck was once befriended 
And pined away when fortune ended; 

Take them, but take not all, for yet 
Thou canst not take nor I forget 
My love’s imperishable vow 
Shrined in an everlasting Now; 

This joy thy teeth shall never press 
O carrion-fed forgetfulness; 

If nothing else thy maw may fill, 

Starve, then, and be a beggar still. 

G. K. 


A FURTHER REFLECTION ON 

SOCIALISM 

Why all this fuss about the comic people who are taking 
themselves seriously in Copenhagen? They have not much 
idea what they are talking about. So long as they 
talk, and fondly believe someone is listening, it does not 
matter that few' of them individually know what his neigh¬ 
bour means by Socialism. Mr. Wells has given a defini¬ 
tion which is just as good as any other. “ Socialism 
is got up by agitators. They get money out of young 
gabies like you, and they spend it on champagne.” We 
do not think they do anything one-half so sensible. We 
think they spend fools’ contributions in spreading the 
light—and such a light! It is a curious reflection that 
Socialism in its infancy was essentially individualistic. The 
doctrine would not brook interference from outside. Each 
man was to be a law unto himself. His opinions on reli¬ 
gion, morality, and government were to be pontifical. It 
was a foolish theory, but not a dishonest one. It magnified 
insignificance into pretentious importance. It was lunacy, 
but comparatively harmless lunacy. 

Where is now the individualistic basis? The modern 
Socialist has discovered a creed which is far more attrac¬ 
tive, because it offers nice opportunities of personal 
advantage. Collectivism 1 Yes, that smacks of secret com¬ 
missions and bloated salaries—for doing nothing useful. 
An enlightened creed 9 not founded too rigidly on political 
economy, but quite suited to the habits of those who are 
its professors. Police courts would go; that would con¬ 
summate the attainment of a cherished object. “ Each for 
all, and all for each ” is delightful in theory, but in practice 
it means a return to the primordial law of the biceps. 

We may perhaps on another occasion trace the extremely 
diverting evolution of Socialist doctrine. It is an amuse¬ 
ment which would be a labour of love. Nothing is so 
interesting as the study of human folly, albeit a sinister 
design lurks beneath obvious folly. We are not, however, 
at present quite sure whether our readers would enjoy the 
dissection of a solemn farce. A farce ought to gallop along. 
The history of Socialism displays a long series of dodging 
and hedging, and you cannot make a good plot out of the 
ramblings of the lunatic asylum. 

German and Russian thinkers will start any sort of 
school. It is their stock-in-trade. They know the mental 
calibre of large numbers of their customers, and they cater 
for them accordingly. Socialism of the present day, as 
opposed to theoretical Socialism of the past, does not need 
many words to describe it. C’est It vol. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

VII.—SWINBURNE. 

The situation in which some of the critics found them¬ 
selves when in the year 1866 a volume under the modeet 
and pacific title of “ Poems and Ballads ” appeared, 
savoured of the tragic; but it had also its amusing aspect. 
To Tennyson the wiseacres could nod in benevolent 
approval—he was melodious and moral, and fairly easy to 
understand; the jolt that Browning gave to their suscep¬ 
tibilities had been safely cushioned by the blessed word 
“ obscurity ”; there was nothing in the works of either of 
these poets to prepare the placid surveyors of Parnassus 
for one so passionately in love with love and life as Swin¬ 
burne. Here was a rebel who refused to conform to their 
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settled ideas as to poetics, who played with their mother- 
tongue in a new and astonishing manner, for whom a fresh 
standard had evidently to be constructed, since he was 
by no means a negligible quantity; therefore they gasped, 
while the young men—and some of the maidens—adored. 
What wonder that after the allusive love-lyrics of other 
poets stanzas so definitely erotic as this should cause 
something of a shock?— 

Thy sweet, low bosom, thy close hair, 

Thy strait, soft flanks and slenderer feet, 

Thy virginal strange air, 

Are these not over fair 
For love to greet ? 

Mine arms are close about thine head, 

My lips are fervent on thy face, 

And where my kiss hath fed 
Thy flower-like blood leaps red 
To the kissed place. 

Lowell, in America, wrote sceptically: “ Are we really, 
then, to believe the newspapers for once, and to doff our 
critical nightcaps, in which we have comfortably overslept 
many similar rumours and false alarms, to welcome the 
advent of a new poet?” He doubted greatly the voice 
of the man whom some had quickly recognised as a force 
to be reckoned with; but that voice was to ring more 
loudly, more enchantingly still, in the near future. It is 
hardly too much to say that, allowing for use, those sensa¬ 
tions of freshness and surprise perpetuate themselves at 
the present time. We can never quite lose the novelty— 
even though we may be able to recite it unerringly—of 
that tremendous chorus from “ Atalanta in Calydon,” of 
“ Dolores,” of the “ Ballad of Burdens.” We may have 
felt over and over again the sad, dreamy undertones of 
the “ Garden of Proserpine,” the superb earth-worship of 
“ A Nympholept,” the feverish abandonment of 14 Anac- 
toria,” the purity and quaintness of “ A Christmas Carol,” 
but there still dawns some faint, fine sense with the read¬ 
ing as of the fragrance of an exotic plant set among more 
familiar blooms which give pleasure without strangeness. 
Such mysterious mastery of rhythm and diverse cadence 
enthrals us anew every time we hear it, whether we listen 
to a reader’s voice or find the printed words creating 
echoes in our brain. Perhaps few persons who say easily 
that they are “ fond of poetry ” realise how much 
of their enjoyment is due to the rhythm alone. “ It 
often makes people positively angry,” says Professor 
Saintsbury, “ to be told that the greatest part, if not the 
whole, of the pleasure-giving appeal of poetry lies in its 
sound rather than in its 6 ense, or, to speak with extreme 
exactness, in the manner in which the sound conveys the 
sense.” We discover in the work of Swinburne the anti¬ 
thesis of Matthew Arnold’s favourite dictum that “ all 
depends on the subject ”; here much—not all—of the 
effect is due to the treatment, as distinct from the theme, 
and although this could be stated broadly of any writer, 
whether he be poet or not, it is true with especial perti¬ 
nence of Swinburne. 

“ Atalanta,” which appeared in 1864 but did not create 
such a stir as the 44 Poems and Ballads,” was patronised 
curiously by Lowell. “ It shows that poverty of thought 
and profusion of imagery which are at once the defect 
and the compensation of all youthful poetry,” be wrote. 
” But it is hopefully distinguished from most early 
attempts by a sense of form and proportion, which, if 
seconded by a seasonable ripening of other faculties, as we 
inay fairly expect, gives promise of rare achievement here¬ 


after.” Then, after an interlude of praise, he doubta 
“ whether ‘ Atalanta ’ can be called a success ” 1 The 
poem and its most famous chorus, “ Before the beginning 
of years,” have been quoted so frequently that it may be 
preferable in this brief aper$u to take one or two less well- 
known examples of Swinburne’s magical command of 
movement and 6ound. Two stanzas from “ The Triumph 
of Time ” will illustrate it, for a wonder without that dis¬ 
syllabic rhyming at which the poet was such an adept: — 

O fair, green-girdled mother of mine, 

Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 

Thy sweet, hard kisses are strong like wine, 

Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 

Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 

Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, 

Those pure, cold, populous graves of thine 

Wrought without hands in a world without stain. . . . 

This woven raiment of nights and days, 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 

Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 

Alive and aware of thy ways and thee; 

Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 

Clothed with the green and crowned with the foam, 

A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 

A vein in the heart of the streams of the sea. 

As a contrast, in a simpler strain, the second stanza of 
44 Rococo ” recalls the purity of Christina Rossetti’s per¬ 
fect little eong, “When I am dead, my dearest”: — 

We twain once well in sunder 
What will the mad gods do 
For hate with me, I wonder, 

Or what for love with you ? 

Forget them till November, 

And dream there’s April yet; 

Forget that I remember, 

And dream that I forget. 

Swinburne extolled the “ bird-like rapture ” of Victor 
Hugo’s love-song, “ Viens, sois tendre, je suis ivre”; in 
his own “Madonna Mia” he gave us one of the finest 
love-lyrics of the time. Lb is impossible to quote it in 
full, but we should like those who have already marked 
it ae a favourite to note the quality of the appeal it makes 
to them: to read first “ Laus Veneris ” and then this. 
One is passion at its fiercest, the other love at its purest; 
the contrast is arresting. That it is practicable to use 
the gentlest of language without becoming insipid, to 
enshrine virginal sweetness in words no less perfectly than 
burning desire and body-greed, to compose a love-poem 
without the aid of those “ sad red heavy roses ” and 
“ limbs too delicious for death ” and “ lips intertwisted ” 
and “ kisses that bruise ” with which some of us think 
Swinburne was rather too prodigal, any stanza of 
“Madonna Mia” will amply prove. The fourth, sixth, 
and last, perhaps, suffer least from segregation: — 

Beneath her eyelids deep 
Love lying seems asleep, 

Love, swift to wake, to weep, 

To laugh, to gaze; 

Her breasts are like white birds, 

And all her gracious words 
As water-grass to herds 
In the June days. 

She grows with greenest leaves, 

Bipens with reddest sheaves. 

Forgets, remembers, grieves, 

And is not sad ; 
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The quiet lands and skies 
Tseave light upon her eyes ; 

None knows her, weak or wise*, 

Or tired or glad. 

Under deep apple-boughs 
My lady hath her house ; 

She wears upon her brows 
The flower thereof ; 

All saying but what God saitli 
To her is as vain breath ; 

She is more strong than death, 

Being strong as love. 

Turning to the blank verse, we may give one brief 
example from the early tragedy of “ Rosamund ”—Hilde- 
garde’s passionate outburst, tortured from her by the 
cruel badinage of the Queen; not because it represents 
the author at his best, but becauee it lends itself more 
easily to separation from the context than other passages 
that might be named. The magnificent speeches in 
“ Atalanta,” for instance, cannot be torn from the glorious 
pattern of the book. 

Rosamund. 

Speak : let not shame find place where shame is none. 

Hildegaude. 

I will not: King and Queen and God shall hear. 

I love him as our songs of old time say 
Men have been loved of women akin to gods 
By blood as they by Bpirit, albeit in me 
Nought lives that woman or man or God could say 
Were worth his love, if mine by grace of love 
Be found not all unworthy. Mine am I 
No more: mine own in no wise now, but his 
To save or slay, to cherish or cast out, 

Crown and discrown, abase and comfort. Shame 
Were more to me than honour if his will 
It were that shame should clothe me round, and life 
Were the only death left fearful if ho bade me 
Die. Could his love be turned from me, and set 
On one less loving but more fair than I, 

A thrall more base than treason, or a queen 
Too high for shame to brand her shameful, even 
Though sin had stamped and signed her foul as fraud 
And loathsome as a masked adulterous lie. 

Hers would I make him if I might, and yield 
To her, the hatefullest of hell-bom things, 

The man found lovelier by my love than heaven. 

Those who have read “ Chastelard ”—a play which Lowell 
termed u the school exercise of a young poet learning to 
write,” and which was “ conceived and partly written bv 
a youngster not yet emancipated from servitude to college 
rule,” to quote its author’s own criticism, are impressed 
more forcibly by the beauty of the French and English 
lyrics with which it is relieved than by any great qualities 
in the tragedy itself. “ Between the sunset and the sea ” 
is an imperishable chanson , the quick, fluent motion of 
which is a revelation in the potency of simple language ; 
nearly every word is of one syllable. That the English 
tongue is exceptionally rich in effective single-syllabled 
words is a fact which many writers of the present day 
might well take to heart. In " Chastelard ” occurs one 
remarkable slip from grace in t>he supposed blank-verse 
line, “ Of how the swallow got a wing broken.” 

We have already remarked in a previous article how 
Tennyson loved the dawn and repeatedly described it 
under manifold aspects. A parallel to this is Swinburne’s 
intense love for the sea, and to some extent the character¬ 
istics of the two poets are thus appositely illustrated: the 
one languid, on the whole rather solemn and sweet; the 
other restless, passionate, full of rhythmic movement, at 
times stormy, at times lulled to slumberous, muffled 
thunders. Constantly does Swinburne take hie metaphors 
from the sea. In that deliberate prelude to the “ Songs 


Before Sunrise ” we find the sound of it investing a 
stanza which comes near to being a confession of faith: — 

Save his own soul’s light overhead 
None leads him. and none ever led 
Across birth’s hidden harbour bar, 

Past youth where shoreward shallows are. 

Through aue that drives on toward the red 
Vast void of sunset hailed from far, 

To the equal waters of the dead ; 

Save his own soul he hath no star. 

And sinks, except his own soul guide, 

Helmless in middle turn of tide. 

“ A Forsaken Garden,” “ A Swimmer’s Dream,” the 
roundel, “ In a Guernsey Bay,” “ Off Shore ”—these, and 
a 6core of other poems, recur to memory as witness to 
that one-ness with the ocean which seemed so inseparable 
from Swinburne’s life and thought. In so many words he 
admits it: — 

“ The sea-wind and the sea 

Made all mv soul in me 
•• 

A song for ever.” 

The political poems make comparatively small appeal 
to us ; propagandism and poetry are as a rule as irrecon¬ 
cilable as the curve of .the asymptote. The addition of a 
“ cause ” to be advanced seems to render poetry either 
feverish or laboured, to give it strength—ferocity even— 
at the expense of beauty and music; the two things are 
antagonistic and immiscible. There are notable excep¬ 
tions, such as Milton’s sonnet on “ Piedmont,” with it6 
superb invocation already quoted; but an unwritten law 
exists, to which this and a few other great poems are not 
amenable, that melody and comeliness and art diminish 
i when poetry is made the vehicle for red-hot partisanship 
or U6ed as the sling for a politician’s stone. The exploita¬ 
tion of literary ballistics should be relegated, save on the 
rarest occasions, to prose. When Swinburne had a 
definite personal or polemical theme the true poetic fire 
seemed to desert him; his immoderate acclamation of 
Victor Hugo, for example, led him into incoherence, into 
victories of riotous sound over sen66. 

It is a difficult matter to disentangle any positive belief 
or theory of life from the confused mass of ornate, decora¬ 
tive poetry in these wonderful volumes ; its elaborateness, 
the consciousness we cannot avoid that often the author 
was revelling in a new, fascinating rhythm, constructing 
M mastodons of metre,” rather than setting down his ideas,, 
complicates the task. Those terrible stanzas, “ Before a 
Crucifix,” seem to suggest a desperate contempt for Chris¬ 
tianity and its followers, but they must not he taken alone, 
or too literally, as representing the definite trend of the 
poet’s mind. In other parts of his work we find a tenta¬ 
tive admiration for the central figure of the Christian 
faith, and lines which might have been written by Brown¬ 
ing—“ Still there clings the old question : Will not God 
do right?” Exploring farther, we discover that emotion, 
experience, freedom— 

The earth-soul Freedom, that only 
Lives, and that only is God, 

are the ideals deemed most worthy of praise. Swinburne’s 
soul was shaken by great winds, spiritually homeless, 
driven insatiably here and there in an intense desire to 
live fully, to find “ whatever gods there he.” At one 
moment he is a Pantheist; at another, man carries within 
himself the only divinity—“ Glory to man in the highest.” 
If his mind had a true resting-place, it was that of a 
kind of hopeless content—the shrouded joy of the grey 
“ Garden of Proserpine ”; undertones of this mood of 
sorrowful acquiescence can he heard beneath the rushing 
music of many of his fiercest, finest poems. To call this 
“ paganism ” seems to us an error; refusal to worship 
scarcely constitutes a pagan, especially in the presence of 
certain tendencies to mysticism. It is easy to find a title 
1 —it is not so easy to make it fit. 
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There is no need to strain the resources of definition in 
an attempt to sum up in a sentence poems which admit 
of many varying interpretations; we have the glorious 
songs themselves, imperishable memories of the singer 
who so recently went from us. Whatever we think of 
their ardour, their frequent vehement expression of 
physical passion (but what poetry would be left to the 
world did we delete all that disagreed with the Puritan!) 
we can hear again and again their inimitable harmonies, 
and marvel at a luxuriance of language, a mastery of 
rhythm and measure, that conceivably will never be 
equalled. 


ASSOCIATION IN SCENERY 

In the opinion of the ancients, every stream, and moun¬ 
tain, and tree had its own particular spirit, or, at least, 
every force of nature was the expression of the will of 
some deity. Later, science stepped in with its teaching 
as to causes and forces, and modern religion being for the 
most part monotheistic, nothing supernatural is left in 
nature but its origin, and the stream, the mountain, and 
the tree become parts only of “ the abstract expression of 
the observed order.” To the imaginative it may seem that 
in the lines, 

“ The moon doth w T ith delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare,” 

the poet “ does indeed give the essence of a moonlight sky 
more truthfully in its relation to the human spirit than any 
mere meteorologist can do”; but the modern tendency is 
to think such animism or personification of nature* as 
fanciful nonsense. A lecturer on English literature once 
argued that the suggestion in the lines, 

“ Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea ! ” 

was quite inadmissible, for, as Nature cannot feel for 
human sorrow, the sea was just as likely to be peacefully 
lapping a stretch of golden sand on the day when the 
heart was aching for the dead as it was to be breaking on 
cold gray rocks. Such a view loses sight of the fact that 
all that is supernatural, as well as all that is beautiful, 
must necessarily be subjective, inasmuch as spiritual 
things cannot express themselves absolutely in bodily 
form, nor, in fact, in bodily form at all, except through 
the aid of the eye of faith. To the heartbroken it is quite 
conceivable that the sea might appear to break on cold 
gray stones. To the peaceful it might easily seem that 

“ Yon star upon the mountain top 
Is listening quietly.” 

But beyond such an obvious and material idea of the 
sympathy between nature and man there is, of course, an 
essential connection, actually sacramental, between the 
outward form in nature and the hidden spirit. In its 
simplest sense everyone would agree that a flower or a 
rainbow or a sunset are types of beauty, and that they 
have a meaning beyond their use. To a man of the poet 
Blake’s temperament, the outward creation was ever but 
a symbol—in fact, he declared, “ I assert for myself that 
I do not behold that outward creation, and that to me it 
is hindrance, and not action, and it is as the dirt upon 
ray feet, no part of me.” Though we do not all hear the 
Sons of God shouting for joy each time the sun rises, yet 
most people allow that there is an essential connection 
between the beautiful and the good, between the perfect 
in form and the true in idea. Blake goes further: — 

“ Thou seest the trees on mountains, 

The wind blows heavy, loud they thunder thro’ the dark¬ 
some sky, 

Uttering prophecies and speaking instructive words to 
the sons 


Of men. These are the sons of Los 1 These the visions 
of eternity, 

But we see only, as it were, the hem of their garments 

When with our vegetable eyes we view these wondrous 
visions, 

And every natural effect has a spiritual cause, and not a 
natural, 

For a natural cause only seems: it is a delusion.” 

To the ordinary being with “ vegetable eyes ” the last 
four words of this quotation will alone seem to contain 
sense, for to such this view of life seems to prove Blake a 
madman. Let it be so. Let us grant that natural scenery 
is neither animated by spirits, nor the expression of the 
will of the spiritual world, that it cannot feel with man in 
different moods, except in so far as imagination supplies 
the appearance of sympathy, that it has no voice with 
which to speak, and that the stream, and the mountain, 
and the tree can only be truly described in the scientific 
language of hydrostatics, geology, or botany. 

One explanation alone remains for the universal belief, 
common alike to all ages and in all countries, that there 
is an essential connection between man and his su/Tound- 
ings. This explanation is given in its lowest and most 
material form by R. H. Benson in one of his books, “ The 
Light Invisible.” He tells a story of how one of the 
murderers of Becket is heard by someone making his con¬ 
fession exactly as he had done on that very spot 700 
years before. Mr. Benson argues that human emotion 
may have a power of influencing or saturating inanimate 
nature, and quotes the example of a phonograph as “ a 
very coarse parallel.” The violent passions of this poor 
murderer, 700 years ago, may have made such a potent 
spiritual fluid that it bit so deep into the very place where 
it was poured out that under certain circumstances it is 
reproduced. Such is the theory, and it is material enough 
to please most scientists. It does not seem necessary for 
the acceptance of this theory to do more than extend the 
now thoroughly established belief as to mental telepathy to 
dimensions of indefinite time as well as of space. It seems 
to be allowed by scientists that a man in India, for 
instance, can by his unconscious mental effort of brain 
waves, or whatever one may choose to call it, affect the 
mind or the brain waves of another person in Europe. This 
is merely a species of mental wireless telegraphy. By 
extending this action of brain waves through 700 years 
instead of 7,000 miles, the story of Becket’s murderer and 
most ghost stories become easy of scientific explanation. 
The dead man need not be actually there ; the only thing 
necessary is for his brain waves to have been of sufficient 
strength to keep their power through seven centuries, and 
for the brain of the recipient to be in a fit state to be 
affected by them. The same state of correspondence 
between transmitter and receiver is necessary in the 
messages of telegraph, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

Now here at last is a scientific explanation of the 
psychology of places. There is, of course, an association 
in scenery which is quite simple—certain houses or rooms 
in a house are associated in our minds with a certain 
person, and even in the absence of that person they have 
a certain effect, and even had it been unknown to whom 
they belonged, the same effect would have been created, 
by the arrangement of furniture and the very colour of 
the walls and window-hangings, which reproduce certain 
characteristics of that person. In the same way a church 
reflects the character of the one who officiates there, a 
garden the one who cares for it. Such simple explana¬ 
tions, however, do not account for the extraordinary feel¬ 
ing of attachment or repulsion which is often felt for a 
new place, sometimes even for a whole district. 

The village of Eyam, in North Derbyshire, is full of 
association; about the place there seems to linger the 
shadow of a woe, the strength of a sorrow rightly endured, 
and therefore without despair. It is possible that other 
villages which attract or repel may also have their now 
forgotten histories to account for their effect upon the 
mind. On the last Sunday in August a service is held 
in Cucklet Dell to commemorate the heroism of the 
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Rector of Eyam, William Mompesson, and his parishioners. 

As is well known, when the village was attacked by the 
Plague in 1665-6, they chose to stay and risk annihila¬ 
tion, and drew a cordon round the village which none 
might pass, instead of flying to safety and risking spread¬ 
ing the disease. Cucklet Dell is the very spot where in 
the summer of 1666 Mompesson held service on Sundays 
and twice in the week, both church and churchyard being 
closed for fear of infection. Here is a case of association. 
Rut the only true test of its reality would be to take some 
stranger unacquainted with its history to the village, and 
without pointing out the plague graves scattered about 
among the houses, to see if the place in any way seemed 
to reflect the spirit of its history. But if there is really 
no essential connection between the village and its asso¬ 
ciations, it seems difficult to account for its strange fascina¬ 
tion. There is, of course, the ordinary ghost story that 
Catherine Mompesson, the Rector’s wife, who died of the 
plague, walks up and down the stairs at the Rectory on 
the night of August 26, the day on which she was buried, 
but that is too crude to be of any service; moreover, there 
is no authentic account of her ever having been seen. 

Far more to the point is the psychological effect of 
Riley Hill, a place half a mile from the village. To most 
people its sadness is almost too intolerable to be borne. 
Here in August, 1666, so the terrible story tells, were 
buried Elizabeth, John, Oner, William, Alice, Ann, and 
John, sen., the husband and children of Mrs. Hancock, 
all of whom died of the plague. With her own hands, so 
tradition says, the woman buried every one of those dear 
to her, and was left alone in the farm on the hillside. 
Unable to endure the solitude, she escaped to the only 
surviving son, who was living near Sheffield. The farm¬ 
house fell into ruins, and not a stone now remains to show 
its site. One thing alone is there, a broken, bent tree, 
which stands, so deformed and black against the sky, it 
can scarcely be called living. Behind there is rough 
scrub and moorland; in front a smooth expanse of green 
field only broken by the small stone-wall enclosure in 
which are the seven graves. Across the valley is a view 
of Stoney Middleton, from whence the villagers watched 
the woman drag each burden from farm to grave; down 
below are the River Derwent and Chatsworth Woods, and 
behind them ragged Froggatt Edge. Riley is desolate 
peace, the embodiment of a stifled cry of despair, the 
very essence of the hopeless bravery which could make 
possible the work of Mrs. Hancock. She did it because 
she mutt. To suffer for someone may be pleasure, to 
tend them may be gain, but to drag to the grave with 
one’s own hands the bodies of ihose who made life wort*} 
living is to suffer the intolerable pain of anguish endured 
without hope of compensation. Such anguish must surely 
leave some impression on the face of nature. Such, any¬ 
how, is the apparent effect of the place on those to whom 
the association is known, and there is no need to imagine 
that such a psychological effect need be unreal if the theory 
of the transference of brain waves be correct. 

Turner’s landscapes are only another exposition of the 
same idea. To the materialistic they have ever seemed 
absurd. But as interpreted by Ruskin, they have been 
accepted by the modern art world. The association between 
music and emotions, between the sense of smell and that 
of memory, the sudden vision of certain scenes involun¬ 
tarily recalled to the mind’s eye by some action of tbe? ub - 
conscious self—all these bear out the same theory. There 
is some element in our consciousness of a nature akin to 
electricity which we have not even begun to understand 
The Eastern magician, the wise woman, the mediaeval 
witch, the modern crystal gazer or spiritualist, the thought- 
reader, the possessor of second sight, the psychologist, all 
lay claim to special knowledge, but it is doubtful whether 
the poet is not as near the truth when he says, I question 
not my corporeal eye any more than I would question a 
window concerning a sight. I look through it, not with 
it ” Blake did not despise the senses, but he kept these 
inlets of the soul in their proper place, as the indirect 
an3 not the direct means of knowledge. Every poet has 


felt the same sensations, though he has not always 
expressed them so strongly as to be considered a ma 
man. The story is told that Shelley at one time, coming 
to “the mention of an ordinary country view which he 
had seen of hie own in past time,” was obliged to lea e 
off what he was doing, overcome with ^ ho " or ' “j 
Shelley said she remembered his coming to ber pale an 
agitated, to seek refuge in conversation from the fearful 

Obviously all mention of the effect of the merely beau¬ 
tiful in landscape has here been avoided. Beauty 
itself has nothing to do with the association of scenery. 
It has rather bin our aim to suggest that the psycho¬ 
logical in landscape may be £he direct outcome of the a a 1 
of man, and of God, too, if such expressions may be 
allowed. Whether the action of brainwavesonmatt 
is the term used, or whether we speak of the »Pintual 
effect of the eternal and divine on material things, does 
not affect the point, provided that it is allowed that 
and nature are inter-dependent one on the other, a 
as he lives feels, and acts, so is the actual psychological 

effect of Ihe scenery created If it were P°”' * ^^of 

them out, it would be very interesting to test the truthi t 

this supposition by experiments. Such ex P®”“® i the 
ever seem almost out of the range of possibility. In the 

of a spiritual world very near to us. 


A POET-EMPEROR AND HIS 
“ FLORAL GAMES ” 

Although history chronicle, the names „ of P“ose™wh” 
endowed with literary ability the ; ™ 

are known to have courted the poetic Muse is relatively 
inconsiderable, and of only a few of themcanitbe said 
that they produced work rising above mediocrity Our 
Alfred, our Elizabeth, and our fi^t dames essayed the 
skill in the gentle art of poesy, but it was with {7 
indifferent success. No word of commendation can be 
accorded to the more or less ribald verses ,m P“k® 
Charles II., and, on the whole, the bagagt P<*^j { 

England’s Sovereigns has been very slight indeed, 
find a British royal poet of some mark one must turn to 
Scotland, whose first James certainly °°™P ,, Fl ^ nch 
worthy position among poet-kings. The 
Sovereigns and the princes and pnneessee of their house 

appear to have trifled with the Muse more real 

but while Charles of Orleans was undoubt^lyare 
poet, there waa little if any merit in the versified 
effusions of Francis I. and his sister, Margaret of Angou- 
leme As for Henry IV. and his father, Anthony of Ven- 
dome, they would Uke high rank were it true that they 
compoeed the songs commonly ascribed to them, bu 
is doubtful. Charles IX.-the Charles of the St. Bar¬ 
tholomew—certainly wrote verse, but one may well 
question whether he actually penned the famous J*?? 
which he is said to have addressed to Ronsard, *nd whic h 
have been called " the best ever attributed to any Ring. 
Of other French monarchs, we know that Louis Aiv. 
attempted versification in his younger days; and 
Loum XVIII. translated some of the odes of Horace, 
and also calmly aUowed a number of anonymous pieces 
to be ascribed to him. Other countries have produced 
royal and princely poets and poetasters the worst and 
most conspicuous of the latter being, probably, Frederick 
the Great. It would be astonishing if his descendant, the 
present Kaiser, did not claim to possess poetic gifts; but. 
broadly epeaking, Europe, we think, can nowadays boast 
of only one genuine royal poet, “ Carmen Sylva, the Queen 

of Roumania. . . 

Far away, it is otherwise. In the Land of the Rising 

Sun is found a monarch who constantly courts the Muse; 
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and it is not one of the least curious circumstances attend¬ 
ing Japan’s wonderful advance to the position of a world- 
Power, her assimilation of practical Western methods and 
ideas, and her great achievements in war by land and sea, 
that all this has occurred under the sway of a Poet- 
Emperor. One must remember, however, that in cultivating 
and patronising poetry, his Majesty the Mikado Mutsuhito 
is only following the traditions of his ancestors. Verses 
written more than 2,500 years ago by Jimmu, the very first 
Mikado, are still extant; and Jimmu’s successors often 
essayed their skill in the poetic art besides promoting the 
issue of anthologies and other collections of poem6, begin¬ 
ning with the twenty volumes of the famous Manyoshu , 
which include nearly 5,000 pieces composed by various- 
poets from the fourth to the eighth century of our era. 
Under the earlier Sovereigns of Japan there were 
frequent poetical competitions organised by the Court 
on much the same lines as the “ Floral Game6 ” of the 
French troubadours. Several years ago these competi¬ 
tions were revived by the present Mikado, and they now 
flourish in a manner which shows that Japan still culti¬ 
vates poetry, however great and numerous may be her 
other activities. 

In all the land of Nippon there i6 probably no more 
zealous versifier than the Emperor himself. We have to 
accept the statements of Japanese writers that his com¬ 
positions often indicate the possession of a high poetic 
faculty. That they should be of unequal merit is not sur¬ 
prising, for their name is legion, and in literature, at all 
events, a large output is seldom consistent with sound 
workmanship. It is computed that in nine years the 
Emperor has produced no fewer than 27,000 pieces, 
mostly 6hort ones, but giving a total of 162,000 lines. 
His themes are various, but in his writings he is less con¬ 
cerned with deeds of valour and the glory and progress 
of his Empire than with the simple tmths of life and the 
eternal beauties of nature. He has often participated in 
the national competition which takes place once a year, 
and at times he personally selects the subject which is to 
be treated. This is usually announced in the month of 
November, and the verses of the competitors have to reach 
the Ministry of the Imperial Household by the lQth of 
January. In 1909 the chosen subject was " The Pine 
Tree in the Snow,” and it appears that no fewer than 
25,408 pieces were submitted for the national prize. It is 
certainly true that these pieces were invariably very brief, 
each consisting simply of one verse (sometime* called 
tnnta and sometimes uta ), limited to thirty-one syllables, 
which are distributed over five lines, the first and third 
line having five, and the second, fourth, and fifth, seven 
syllables each. Nevertheless, it takes the Masters-in- 
Poetry of the Imperial Court a considerable time to adju¬ 
dicate upon 25,000 compositions of this character, parti¬ 
cularly as the examinations are conducted with extreme 
care. When all the poems submitted in 1909 had been 
inspected, after the process of “weeding out’’ accord¬ 
ing to the relative merits of the compositions, Baron 
Takahaski, President of the Poetry Office, and his col¬ 
league, Prince Nijo, found seven superior to all the others, 
and resolved to submit them to the Emperor for his 
• supreme decision. 

It was, of course, inevitable that there should be many 
called and few chosen; but although the bulk of the 
effusions submitted to the Board of Readers may have 
been of little or only average merit, their great number at 
least shows how widespread is the interest which the 
Japanese still take in poetry. The subject chosen for the 
competition of 1910 was “ The New Year’s Snow ”; and 
again many thousands of competitors, young and old, 
eagerly entered the lists, and are now anxiously awaiting 
the award, which is generally regarded ae a decree of 
immortality. To observe a national poetry competition 
in Europe we have to turn to France, and in that country 
there is no such concourse of competitors as in Japan. 

r 1S j ear French prize—which takes the form 

o a oursc voyage amounting to £120—has been 


awarded to M. Maurice Levaillant for a volume of verse 
entitled “ Le Temple interieur.” Many English critics 
will doubtless be able to express an opinion on that work, 
though for most of them the poems of the Emperor of 
Japan may well remain a sealed book. The mem¬ 
bers of the Stockholm Academy will certainly have to 
familiarise themselves with the Japanese language if, as 
has been suggested, the works of his Majesty Mutsuhito 
are to be submitted to them for the Nobel Prize. In that 
case we dread to think of what will be said by those who, as 
yet, are only made nervous by thoughts of the Yellow 
Peril. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: MAN 

AND ARTIST 

I.—THE MAN. 

It is said that a reaction has been setting in against Millet 
and his arl-influence in France. It may be so. If there 
be human beings of w-hom it can be truthfully asserted that 
they are anachronisms, like, for instance, Napoleon I., 
the same can be asserted of the great master, Millet. One 
has to go back to Nicholas Poussin, whom he so much 
loved, and with whom he has so much in common, to find 
his nearest ancestor. The reaction, then, which, signifi¬ 
cantly enough, is hardly perceptible in America or in 
England, is against an influence more or less alien to 
modern France so far as it is represented by the Ville- 
Lumiere. Doubtless, the very high prices that have been 
given for his works, even the smallest, have contributed 
to swing the pendulum of fame in an opposite direction. 
Nevertheless, be it said that Millet's influence on art of 
every kind is permanent. It is too important, too radical, 
too fundamental, in a word too Greek in principle, to fade 
away and die, any more than the influence of the masters 
he worshipped in art and literature: Poussin, Michel¬ 
angelo, Mantegna, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, the Primi¬ 
tives, Theocritus, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Victor Hugo. It 
is by delving deep into first principles, and by combining 
the spirit of the Parthenon frieze, which he had always 
before him, hung up in his studio, with the spirit under¬ 
lying the task, say, of an oxherd driving his kine before 
him—Millet’s own illustration—that he has assured him¬ 
self a seat among the immortals. 

The man w*ho, in spite of mocking Paris, where he was 
nicknamed “ The Wild Man of the Woods,” could achieve 
such work, must needs have been, and was, an extra¬ 
ordinary personality. Not otherwise could he have excited 
around him such storms of disapproval, even hatred, and 
such thunders of exultant applause. What manner of man 
or demigod was this? Imagine a man above middle 
height, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, obviously power¬ 
ful ; on the top of those shoulders a great bull-neck, sur¬ 
mounted by a magnificently modelled head. Around it a 
bush of long black hair. A long face; a long, thin, 
straight nose wdth the dilated nostrils indicative of lung- 
energy ; lurking beneath an easily surmisable square, 
resolute jaw, with lips firmly shut; cheeks rather full, 
heralding the stoutness of later years ; deep blue eyes, with 
a slightly greyish tint, not large, not small, but adequate. 
Under his dark brows, inclined to be frowning when not 
perfectly calm and at peace, the expression was stern, 
penetrating, concentrated, determined. A finelv shaped 
forehead, remarkable in the respect that, where it usually 
recedes, in his instance there is a continuation of the 
perpendicular line. It is the face and the bodv of a man 
of power, a thinker, and an artist. The words “ a com¬ 
plete man,” the Aristotelian rcrpaycmK dvr/p, are to be 
read in that face; he is a striking and important instance 
of bodily and mental vigour going hand in hand. On the 
highest plane these qualities must of necessity be insepar¬ 
able. It is as impossible to conceive Plato as other than 
a strong, broad- 9 houldered man—whence his name—as it 
would be impossible to conceive Michelangelo as deformed. 
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By his father, who had beautiful hands, despite his hard 
work in the fields, and an innate instinct for music, art, and 
beautiful landscape, Millet was early initiated into admira¬ 
tion for the wonders and splendours of the Norman scenes 
in which he was born. From his mother, a daughter of a 
once wealthy yeoman family, he inherited an additional 
refinement, whilst, most vital of influences, the vigorous 
character of his grandmother impressed upon him con¬ 
stantly throughout his life the necessity of living on a high 
level of thought and religious feeling. Millet was always 
intensely religious; many of his pictures of peasant life 
might, with the smallest alteration, be taken for Biblical; 
he was steeped in religion as a force directing his daily 
and hourly work; but he was by no means religious in 
the sense of austerity. It was simply a natural instinct, 
which had grown with his growth. Taken together with 
his instinct for the Greeks, for Michelangelo, for Poussin, 
for classical perfection, it immeasurably enlarged and 
ennobled his work. With this unobtrusive, yet pervasive, 
religiousness w*as joined an intense love of family and of 
his own countryside. “ Oh l encore un coup,” he cries in 
one of his intimate letters to Sensier, “ comme je suis de 
moil cndroit! ” And from his pictures and drawings his 
family and his beloved countryside are so well known to 
us in every detail that a visit to his natal Gruchy is like 
walking among his pictures. The farmhouse, the w f ell, the 
cliffs, tl le downs, the church, the woods, the fields, the sea¬ 
weed gatherers, that elm-tree gnawed bv the winds, the 
sowing and reaping, gleaning and grafting, hoeing and 
pig-killing, the shepherds and shepherdesses, goose-girls, 
wool-carders, linen-washers, mothers and fathers and chil¬ 
dren—all ibis and much more are lovingly and eloquently 
expressed by the peasant of genius. 

From his earliest years Millet had an invincible desire 
for expression, and Nature had given him the medium by 
which he was to express himself. When not much more 
than a boy his drawings astonished not only his naturally 
admiring family, but also his masters. 

So we see our hero, endowed with brains alike powerful 
and refined, an indomitable Norman will, a robust body, 
inured to the hardest field-toil, hands big and muscular, 

vet able to handle a brush with the utmost delicacy. 

• • 

Great power, great carefulness, were among the roaster’s 
distinguishing marks. Adequacy was embodied in him, 
and he loved it in every human being. Every sports¬ 
man knows the joy of moving, working easily within 
his strength. Millet had a passion for such adequate, 
careful, deliberate work; it is represented in all his 
productions. The movements, also the repose, of his 
peasants, wood-hewers, faggot-gatherers, gleaners, hoe-ers, 
whatever they may be engaged in, reveal this passion of 
his. He flun? nothing on to the canvas without due 
pondering. “ Festina lente ” was a favourite motto. So 
that actually a reputation grew for him of rapidity of 
execution, whereas, even as in the case of Horace Vernet, 
pre-eminently famous therefor, the apparent swiftness was 
simply owing to his not being obliged to waste time by 
deletion of what had already been set down in oil or char¬ 
coal or chalk. And, in his way of thinking, everything 
in Nature is a fit subject for artistic expression—provided 
the aim is sufficiently high. 


REVIEWS 

COMPULSORY MEDICAL 
INSPECTION 

Medical Emmination of Schools and Scholar*. Edited bv 
T. N. Kelynack, M.D. (P. S. King and Son, 1910. 
10s. fid. net.) 

In his “ Evolution of Marriage and of the Family ” M. 
Letourneau writes that “ 60 few families can give or know 
how .to give a healthy, physical, moral, and intellectual 


education to the child, that N in this domain large encroach¬ 
ments of the State, whether small or great, are probable, 
even desirable. There is, in fact, a great social interest 
before which the pretended rights of families must be 
effaced.” The book before us, however useful in certain 
of its theses, is on the whole based on M. Letourneau’s 
doubtful premise, as we believe. The course of history 
has seen nations, in which the rights of families have been 
rigidly upheld, rise to greatness and power, not only as 
conquerors and in resistance to invasion, but also in the 
domains of art, literature, science, and invention. But 
the State is now set up as a fetish, first to be worshipped, 
and then, as a reward to its devotees, to destroy family 
life. It is forgotten or ignored that so far from the law 
creating family life, and by consequence having the power 
to destroy it, it is family life which has gradually 
developed the State, with its complicated legal system, for 
the protection of the family. The recent notorious 
Archer-Shee case was a remarkable object-lesson of a 
struggle betw’een the family and the State, in which the 
family won by an appeal to simple elementary law. The 
development of modern Socialism would doubtless lead to 
many such struggles, and progressive interference with 
family rights might culminate in reactionary revolution. 

Compulsory medical examination of children attending 
the State schools is, Jto a certain extent, an interference 
with the rights of the parents. But so also is compulsory 
instruction: hence we are compelled to admit that the 
general recognition of the latter gives some ground for 
the imposition of the former. Medical inspection, how¬ 
ever, is a more personal interference. It may be carried 
out, too, in an improper manner, and become very offen¬ 
sive both to children and parents, especially if the work 
is done by female inspectors, who often lack judgment, 
and more particularly are nearly always deficient in the 
golden virtue of reasonable reticence. What is to be said 
of a case like the following? A County Council female 
inspector comes to a village school, and finds that certain 
of the girls are suffering from very slight incipient 
pediculosis. She and the head mistress talk openly 
before .the school of these “ dirty girls,” who are thus 
publiclv branded and made thoroughly miserable. As a 
matter of fact, several of the girls in question come from 
clean homes and have careful mothers, and the affection 
is obviously accidental. Naturally the resentment of the 
parents is aroused, especially when it transpires later that 
the treatment of these girls in school is somewhat biassed 
by the teachers’ self-righteous, cleanly indignation. We 
contend that school medical inspection should be con¬ 
ducted without any remarks whatever to the children, or 
in their presence, as to the nature of illness or disease, 
and that a private letter (in no ca6e a verbal message, 
which in the country at once becomes the property of the 
whole village community) should be sent to the children s 
parents. We fear that'such a reticent method of inspec¬ 
tion is too great a counsel of perfection to women inspec¬ 
tors, especially when they work in conjunction with 
gossiping school-mistresses. In the interests of the 
State and of the children, it is better to employ men. 
And since the administrative provisions of the Education 
Act adopted in 1907 have made compulsory the system of 
medical examination in public elementary schools, it is 
most important that the inspection should be conducted 
with as little friction as possible, and with some regard 
to common sense. 

Dr. Kelynack claims, not without reason, that this 
“ volume is unique in that it presents the experience and 
views, in as concise (there are 420 pp.) and convenient a 
form as could be arranged, of no less than thirty-six 
different contributors.” In a book of reference this multi¬ 
tude of counsellors may be useful, and even safety may 
be found, of a negative, as well as of a positive, nature. 
But the book exceeds ite own aim of being a practical 
guide for the ordinary medical school officer. For 
example, no fewer than eleven chapters are given to the 
consideration of the medical examination of schools in 
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foreign countries, very interesting for comparison, seeing 
that this inspection is still in the experimental stage, but 
rather outside the limits of a practical handbook. There 
is, however, a mass of useful information. The most 
important sections relate to the eyes and eyesight of 
school children, dental conditions, and diseases of the 
ears, no6e, and throat. The percentage of children suffer¬ 
ing from defects of vision rises as high as 21 in some 
districts in England. The great value of early attention 
given to the eyes may readily be recognised when we 
learn that over 40 per cent, of all cases of blindness have 
been estimated by experts as preventable. So also is 
much of the defective vision which disqualifies men for 
posts in Government services, or on the railways, and in 
other important branches of industry. Mr. George 
Foggin, in his excellent essay on children’s eyesight, 
concludes: — 


Two general conclusions may be drawn on the whole 
question. The first ie, that since the State instructs 
children free, the State has a right to some degree of 
medical supervision. In accepting free education, the 
parents surrendered some of their rights. The other ia, 
that if the State makes medical inspection compulsory, no 
one can be surprised if the parent® eventually demand 
that the State shall pay for the consequent necessary 
medical treatment. 


THE CREATOR OF THE PASTORAL 

IDYLL 


“ Of all points, the prevention of early blindness is the 
one he would like most to emphasise as being a work 
especially capable of being propagated through the agency 
of the elementary schools of the oountry, and one bear¬ 
ing in its train the inestimable blessing of protection 
against the curse of blindness falling upon the innocent 
and helpless of our race.” 

Another writer, Mr. Arthur H. Cheatle, says that “ dis¬ 
eases of the ear, nose, and throat in childhood cause deaf¬ 
ness and ill-health, interfere with mental and bodily 
growth, and are responsible for some loss of life.” As to 
“ Dental Conditions,” we are not in the least surprised to 
learn that various tabulated reports show that “ more 
than 90 per cent, of all our school-children have carious 
teeth to a greater or less degree.” It would be difficult 
to over-emphasise the seriousness of this statement. More 
serious still is the hopelessness of the situation. Dr. 
George Cunningham has practically no real remedy to 
offer. The Cambridge Dental Institute found its chief 
difficulty " in persuading parents to send their children 
for dental treatment, although it was absolutely gratui¬ 
tous.” If this be 60 , what can be done in the case of 
thousands of country village schools, miles from a quali¬ 
fied dentist? Who is to bear the expense? 

Bat the real cause of half the trouble is to be found 
in the homes, where cleansing the teeth is an unknown 
custom. Dr. Cunningham admits, of thousands of 
children examined, that “ none of the children, with very 
few exceptions, were found to use a tooth-brush,” but he 
suggests no remedy for this conspicuous neglect. For, 
indeed, there is none, short of a revolution in the national 
dirty habits. We might also ask of the children's parents 
—or even of their teachers—how many clean their teeth 
after every meal, as do the Nubians, who are said to have 
the finest teeth of any race, and not to require dentists. 
Even among the wealthier classes few parental tasks are 
more difficult than the insistence on children cleansing 
the teeth every day. One feature is especially to be noted 
about Dr. Kelynack’s book: nearly all the contributors 
write from the point of view of town and city schools. 
Practically little notice is taken of the absolutely different 
conditions and difficulties of administration in the case 
of country schools. It is all very well to write special 
articles on school clinics, school nurses, baths, gymnasia 
and the like—for town schools. It is remarkable that 
not even one essay is written solely from the rural aspect, 
to which none of these details can possibly apply. But 
we live in an age of enthusiastic experimentalism, and can 
only hope that a succeeding generation may settle down to 
the sober heritage of a judicial and practical common 
sense. Divested of red tape, and apart from the fearsome 
mania for over-organisation, there is much that is valuable 
in this book. In particular, all the thirty-six contribu¬ 
tors give quite extensive bibliographies, each one for his 
own particular subject. Although the enormous number 
of books cited would form a library beyond the reach of 
an ordinary school doctor’s purse, still these biblio¬ 
graphies add considerably to the use of this book as an 
important work of reference. 


Theocritus in English Literature. By R. T. Kerlin, A.M., 
Ph.D. (J. P, Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
$1.50c.) 


The game of “ Influences ” is one which will always be 
played with enthusiasm while there are two books and & 
critic left on the face of the earth, and it is undoubtedly 
one of the most fascinating literary diversions obtainable. 
Amateur poets startle their friends into attitudes of breath¬ 
less admiration by sudden harmless essays before local 
“ mutual improvement ” societies, in which they discourse 
learnedly on the “ influence ” of Herrick upon Keats, of 
Keats upon Wordsworth, of Wordsworth upon Browning; 
amateur writers send immaculate but dreary articles to 
every review in London on similar themes, as editors well 
know. Not many, fortunately, attain the felicity of print, 
but they write on manfully, undeterred by the recurrent 
long envelope in their letter-boxes. 

The game, of course, has to be played properly and in 
earnest if it is to be of any use—for we are far from assert¬ 
ing that there is no profit in the study of an author’s work 
from this point of view. Where would half our literature 
be had Shakespeare never lived? and who can say what 
we owe to Shelley, to Addison, to Swift, to the Eliza¬ 
bethans? Or, to go farther afield, the immense influence 
of foreign literature on many of our English authors is 
evident. Take the spell of the Grecian poets, of Victor 
Hugo from Swinburne’s pages, and how stricken into 
Bilence would the master of music become. Therefore, 
when we note a sincere inquirer at the task of tracing his 
chosen author through the labyrinth of centuries by the 
clues of imitative phrase, calculated paraphrase, or casual 
allusion, we are bound to extend to him a welcoming hand. 

Mr. Kerlin has taken the work of one sweet singer, 
the pastoral Theocritus, and compiled an engaging collec¬ 
tion of examples which betray knowledge of it, allusions 
to it, or imitations of it, from the writings of more authors 
than we can name. He has plenty of evidence, and there 
is some ground for the danger to which he adverts of 
“ imitations of an imitation ”—Theocritus at third hand— 
when we find Dryden writing (in the Dedication of Virgil’s 
Pastorals) that “ Spenser, being master of our northern 
dialect, and skilled in Chaucer’s English, has exactly imi¬ 
tated the Doric of Theocritus.” “ After all,” he adds, “ I 
must confess that the boorish dialect of Theocritus has & 
secret charm in it which the Roman language cannot 
imitate.” Dr. Richard Garnett termed Michael Drayton 
“ the English Theocritus ”; and various critics have in 
part prepared the way for Mr. Kerlin bv their admissions. 
The Elizabethan poets and dramatists—to whom the “ pas¬ 
toral play” was so dear—owed much to the alien singer 
of Sicily; and as we owe so much to them, the reason¬ 
ableness of a deduction as to the spiritual presence of the 
Greek idylls in our modern literature is obvious. The 
quest becomes more directly interesting, however, when 
we are brought face to face with actual first-hand evi¬ 
dence, such as the fact that Burns, Bowles, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and many other authors whose names are per¬ 
fectly familiar to us and who do not seem so very 
distant from our own times, were well acquainted with the 
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ancient eclogues. Leigh Hunt's reference to them may be 
quoted—as much for the sake of the charming style ot the 
passage as for its value in the argument: — 

Let me take this opportunity of saying that with all 
the praise occasionally bestowed upon the serious 
powers of Theocritus, and his indications of a genius 
for epic poetry, I am not aware that justice has been 
done to the wonderful evidences he has given of a 
combination of faculties for the light and the pas¬ 
sionate, the social and the sequestered, the humorous 
and the pathetic, the minute and the grand. This 
delightful poet courts a milk-maid or a sea-nymph 
with equal fitness of address; is a countryman and a 
townsman; a clown, a courtier, and a satirist; fills 
a house at midnight with ghastly phenomena; 
describes a piece of pugilism in a style to make the 
bones of the fancy crack under them ; and makes us 
at once shudder and pity the great monster Polyphe¬ 
mus, whom he reconciles to humility by subduing 
with love. Then there is his Hylas, disappearing 
under the water like a falling star; and his lion at 
noonday, with all the villagers indoors around him, 
and his infant Hercules, the little jovial potency, the 

true infant demigod, tearless and sovereign. 

If Theocritus had written an epic, the world would 
have had a poet unknown to it, a romance-writer 
equally great for abundance and concentration, a 
Greek Ariosto. 

There is a pretty “ Ballade of Dead Poets/’ by Clinton 
8collard, which the author mentions but does not quote, 
betraying the light of olden days illuminating the most 
modern American school of verse: — 

Theocritus, who bore 

The lyre where sleek herds graze 
On the Sicilian shore, 

(There yet the shepherd strays)— 

And Horace, crowned with bays, 

Who dwelt by Tiber’s flow. 

Sleep through the silent days— 

For God will have it so. 

Indeed, Mr. Kerlin has a section devoted to “ Theocritus 
in America ”—a conjunction of names which sounds dis¬ 
tinctly curious. In some instances the author strains a 
point by introducing parallelisms and resemblances, in¬ 
stead of definite imitations, but we need not urge the fault 
ungraciously; he has a precise end in view, and has been 
notably impartial and careful in most of his selections. 
His summary and conclusion bear witness to the amount 
of research he has undertaken in preparing this volume, 
and although it is essentially a book for the critic and 
the student, it embodies a great deal of matter that is 
of high interest to the rank-and-file lovers of literature, 
who do not aspire to become generals in the academic 
army. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

A Turning Point in the Indian Mutiny. By J. Giberxe 
Sievekinq. (David Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.) 

We are distinctly disappointed with this book. It deals 
with a period of surpassing interest which we believed it 
would be almost impossible to treat in a dull manner. 
Mr. Sieveking has dispelled our illusion. He had a mass 
of interesting material before him, but it is wretchedly 
handled. Mr. Sieveking’s method is exasperating. It is 
confused, tautologous. slipshod. His narrative, if it can 
be called a narrative, is thrown together anyhow. When 
you fondly believe you have finished with a hard intel¬ 
lectual task, Mr. Sieveking promptly applies the corrective 
rod, and takes you back over the weary track. Life, 
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especially literary life, would be insupportable if there 
were many authors who cannot edit valuable material 
otherwise than in Mr. Sieveking’s method. The book deals 
mainly with the defence of the station at Arrah by Mr. 
Herwaid Wake, and its eventual relief by Sir Vincent Eyre. 
Nothing very complicated in that. Mr. Sieveking, who is a 
hero-worshipper or nothing, seeks to represent this solitary 
instance of the devotion and heroism of British soldiers 
aud officials into the essential pivot of the failure of the 
mutiny. It is very absurd. We know that certain people— 
Sir .lames Outram, amongst others—used exaggerated lan¬ 
guage of this kind. These people are, it is true, partially 
right. The defeat of the mutineers was due not to one, but 
to hundreds of acts of heroism and devotion similar to the 
defence of Arrah. Splendid the defence and relief were, 
and deserving of affectionate remembrance, but the too 
frequent use of the microscope is not the part of an author 
who is dealing with volcanic events. There are some 
extremely interesting letters, especially from John 
Nicholson—how can anything be uninteresting which 
emanated from a very Paladin amongst men ? There 
are also interesting letters from Herwaid Wake and 
Charles Nicholson. The book will be appreciated, 
and will live on account of the original documents 
in it. We are thankful to Mr. Sieveking for his research, 
but we do not admire his literary method. 


The Element* of English Versification. By J. W. Bright, 

Ph.D.. Litt.D., and R D. Miller, Ph.D. (Ginn and 

Co. 4s.) 

If it were possible to construct poetry by rule, then every 
person who reads and inwardly digests the contents of 
this little text-book of versification should be able, after a 
moderate amount of practice, to turn out odes, sonnets, 
ballades, and rondeaux with the utmost facility and pre¬ 
cision. The authors have produced a neat and clearly 
written treatise, small enough for the pocket, yet so 
skilfully condensed and arranged that brevity seems an 
added virtue. Part I., devoted to the verse and its many 
variations, contains explicit descriptions and instances 
of the different measures, sections on onomatopoeia, allite¬ 
ration, assonance, and a number of other allied subjects. 
In Part II., w’hich deals with the grouping of verses into 
couplets, stanzas, and complete poems of definite struc¬ 
ture. is embodied a capital technical discussion 
of the sonnet, and a handy concluding chapter 

on the exotic forms of poetry which reached us 

from France. An excellent selection of examples 
is given, although we think it rather a pity to 
quote Mr. Arthur Symons’ “ Roundel of Rest,” beau¬ 
tiful though it be; the word " tired ” used as a dissyllable 
twice in one line (“ For tired hands and tired feet ”) 
seems to us a flaw in technique. A paragraph might also 
have been given to the rondeau redouble instancing that 
exquisite poem of John Payne, “ My day and night are 
in my ladv’s hand.” Space, however, was limited, and the 
omission 16 not important. 

It is pleasant to find that the purity of the English 
tongue has such defenders in the American universities as 
Professors Bright and Miller; we can heartily commend 
their little volume to all who are interested in the actual 
art of poesy. The authors themselves would be the first 
to admit that no amount of technical equipment can take 
the place of ideas or inspiration; but that there is need 
for some guide to the " feet ” of those who wander among 
the lower slopes of Parnassus the number of booklets of 
so-called “ poetry ” constantly published amply proves. 


The Statesman's Year-Book , 1910. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In the volume before us we have the forty-seventh edition 
j of a very useful book of reference. The present work con¬ 
tains many additions to the one issued in 1909, notable 
amongst which is a map showing the development of the 
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Congo and the areas to be opened up in the next three 
years. Information respecting this district is especially 
interesting, in view of the prominence given to the countrv 
during recent years. Further on we have a very concise 
illustration of the New Federal District and capital of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Many important changes 
have, of course, occurred in different parts of the world 
consequent upon the death of His Majesty King Edward 
VII., and the Union of South Africa has also caused 
several alterations to be made. These are all duly 
recorded in the pages describing the different countries 
affected. We are also informed in the preface that “ the 
section on China has been considerably improved.” On 
turning to the chapters devoted to this exclusive Eastern 
nation, we find details of the results of edicts issued to 
Local Government Boards which were not contained in 
the 1909 edition. And under the heading of “ Instruc¬ 
tion ” particulars are given of .the number of foreign and 
Chinese professors at the colleges of Tientsin, Chefu, and 
other important towns where education is being extended. 
Considering the amount of information contained within 
its 1,404 pages, we^do not think that anyone can reason¬ 
ably complain that too much space has been taken up, or 
that the book is unwieldv or bulky in form. We think 

• w 

that “ The Statesman’s Year-Book ” should be in the hands 
of every politician and historian, and everyone who is 
interested in international politics should not fail to 
obtain a copy of this instructive and helpful work. 


FICTION 

Jehanne of the Golden Lip*. By Frances G. Knowles- 
Foster. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 

To those who prefer “ the twopence coloured ” picture to 
the “ penny plain,” this highly coloured and . melo¬ 
dramatic book may be recommended. It is an historical 
novel of the year 1345, and of the Court of Joan—or as 
our author prefers to call her, Jehanne—of Naples, the 
friend of Boccaccio, who always defended her memory. 
Queen Jehanne is, w T e are told, “ one of those rare spirits 
of which the world sees but two in a century,” and “ a 
splendid person from the showers of her red-gold hair to 
her restless little feet. . . She has the fatal attrac¬ 

tion of Mary Queen of Scots, her husband, Andrea of 
Hungary, may stand for Darnley, while Amaury of 8axony 
attempts to play Bothwell to Jehanne’s Mary. The 
detestable Andrea is hanged by the Queen’s friends, but 
the heart of Jehanne is mortgaged to her cousin, Louis, 
and the Count of Savoy is but a Bothwell manqut. The 
author leans to mercy’s side, and assumes that Jehanne 
was not privy to her husband’s murder. The style of the 
book is that of the traditional melodrama, and we hear 
a good deal of “ red delirium,” and “ kisses that burn and 
scorch,” and u passions like the fires of Vesuvius.” 


The Herdsman. By Algernon Gisbino. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 

John Pitloh, the hero of this quaint and well-written 
pastoral love story, is a man who combines pure sim¬ 
plicity with deep knowledge. He is, at one and the same 
time, a humble shepherd and a great philosopher. There 
is, in fact, a classical atmosphere surrounding him. Life 
to him is a sacred trust, and not merelv a natural long¬ 
ing, and his history constitutes an exceptional and inte¬ 
resting case of human characterisation. For, in spite of 
t e wisdom of the man, his natural simplicity causes him 
to contract a most unsuitable marriage. This appears 
more extraordinary because the partner to whom his 
Wls .° ra l^ads him is rejected. Fate, however, is not so 
crue and heartless about mistakes as most people imagine, 
x. I - ^ e , ° ut ^ the turmoil and suffering occasioned bv such 
stA J ^ r * Giving brings us. evenlv if slowly, to a final 
1 g of ,roft d and peaceful harmony. * 


The Matrimonial Country . Bv F. C. Philips. (F. V. 

White and Co. 6s.) 

The Matrimonial Country ” is a collection of very short 
and slight stories, autour du mariaye. They have brevitv 
to recommend them, and a certain neatness; but have 
very little real invention. The “ society sketches ” are 
lightly written, but conventional; commonplace in 
essence, though not without, however, a capable work¬ 
manship. Mr. Philips’s stories suggest the illustrated six¬ 
penny magazines. Hi6 style is not happy. One young 
man “ puffs matutinal cigarettes ”; another young man, in 
love, writes: “ Primarily I sought with a feverish eager¬ 
ness for some indication that my feeling was reciprocated; 
and then, anomalously, I was disturbed because I per¬ 
ceived all too plainly that it w-as.” A third young man, 
who has been jilted, cries: “May Heaven forgive you, 
Miss Denison, for I never will.” 


Prester John. By John Buchan. (Thomas Nelson and 
Son6. 2s. net.) 

It is a far cry from Prester, or Presbyter John, who was 
supposed to be a powerful Christian Emperor in Asia 
about the middle of the twelfth century, to a modern Zulu 
romance, bul it is sufficient to found a striking tale under 
the above title. A word about Prester John before we go 
to the book. Marco Polo identifies him with Nuk-Khan, 
who was head of a Nestorian church which gained great 
power over the peoples of Asia, and from there the legend 
shifted to the black people of Absascia, in Ethiopia, as 
a great nation subject to a Christian monarch. The story 
deals with a Zulu uprising under the leadership of one 
Laputa, a Christian minister who, with the aid of a mys¬ 
terious hoard of jewels and gold atored in a cave, essayed 
to start a kingdom of his own. The hero is David 
Crawfurd, son of a Scottish minister, who went out on the 
death of his father to make his fortune in South Africa. 
How he fared, buoyed up by a strong faith in himself and 
Calvinistic principles, and returned home after marvellous 
adventures fcnd hairbreadth escapes, scarcely eighteen 
months later, with a large fortune, will be best gathered 
from the book itself. The story will please lovers of 
adventure, and is quite up-to-date, notwithstanding the 
mediaeval antiquity of its title. There is a map for the 
reader to refer to. 


THE THEATRE 

So far as we, at any rate, are concerned, the eternal ques¬ 
tion which we shall ask ourselves without any hope of an 
answer is how Mr. Hall Caine’s play ever came to be pro¬ 
duced in London or in any other town except Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man. We did not see the play, as it is called, 
when it was produced at His Majesty’s Theatre as “ The 
Eternal City.” We missed an evening that must have had 
many unconsciously comic moments. We were present, 
however, at the first performance of 11 The Eternal Ques¬ 
tion ” on Saturday last at the Garrick Theatre, and 
laughed inordinately when we ware not offended by the 
bad taste, bored by the amazing banality, and choked by 
the inordinate verbosity of this unique entertainment. We 
do not remember to have seen anything so vulgar or so 
foolish or so pretentious since “ The Sign of the Cross.” 
In “ The Eternal Question ” Mr. Hall Caine is found at 
his worst. His dialogue is made up wholly of the stereo¬ 
typed phrases which are the Btock in trade of those persons 
who supply halfpenny papers with their transpontine 
feuilletons. Phrases such as “ Unhand me, villain,” 
abound. There is not one single situation in the entire 
piece which has not been dealt with before by a large army 
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of fifth-rate writers. It is a piece which contains more and the Daily News , we gathered that Mr. Hall Caine 

quotations than “ Hamlet.” The moon is silver, the waltz knew very little about Socialism and nothing about divorce, 

mazy, the night still, the sin black, the joy golden, and so He talked of love with the same sort of unpleasant relish 
on and so forth. And not only were we too horribly as the typical village boy talks of stolen apples, and his 

familiar with everything that w T as said, but we have had views on sin were unchristian, illogical, and extremely 

the misfortune to see before everything that was done. foolish. With every desire to be as kind as possible, we 

The bad man who hissed and cocked a black-rimmed eye- are obliged to confess that “ The Eternal Question ” should 

glass, the foolish heroine, the hero who, at the very moment | have had no production outside Greeba Castle. It is 
when he had pursuaded us that his presence was vitally obviously a work for a man’s family. Like the collection 

necessary in some place a few miles away, draws a chair • of poems of the rhyming stockbroker which are published 

into the limelight and gives the audience a full and detailed by himself for private circulation, “ The Eternal Ques- 
account of his life and inmost thoughts, were old enemies. tion ” should have been played by the author’s family to 

At moments—the old familiar moments—of great artificial celebrate a birthday, and servants only should have been 

and unmoving emotion the same distant clock chimed the admitted. It has no value whatever. It is not literature, 
hour, the same church choir sang the same hymn, quite it is not drama, it is not an entertainment, it is not sound 

irrespective of time and place, and the same mob murmured argument—it is nothing but a re-hash of utterly common- 

and groaned. The same child said the same things at the place, utterly provincial rubbish. It will be remembered 

same moment, and the same heroine, utterly unheroic, only for its unconsciously comic moments, and one scene 

gibbered and tore curtains, and broke busts, and cried conceived and carried out with unconscious offensiveness 

” Addio ! ” and used the telephone, and thrust back her hair, which make it almost memorable and quite unique. We 

and drew herself to her full height, and flung her eyes across refer to Scene 2 of Act 3—the Pope’s garden at the 

the room, and sobbed as though her heart would break Vatican—in which Mr. Hall Caine draws for the first time 

with the same dry eyes, and, finally crying out the same on his imagination and presents a comic garden, a comic 
inconceivably silly things, moved out and away to death, i Pope, a comic Capucin friar, comic prelates and pontifical 
instantly to be brought back again by the talented author ! guards, and makes the Pope a person with an illegitimate 
to bow and to be bowed to, amid the tremendous applause of • son, who is none other than the unheroic hero. The 
the attendants at the back of the pit. The same long and courage that was required to write such a scene deserves, 
ready arm of coincidence stretched out from behind the we suppose, a sort of commendation. We know no other 
scenery and clutched the characters. ; writer living who, having written it and having seen it in 

The piece was full of great dramatic surprises, which ! rehearsal, could have permitted it to remain in the piece 

the audience saw coming from the very beginning. L'o 1° he seen by a civilised audience. 

the most unsophisticated playgoer all Hall Caine’s great We see on the programme—it is a very comic pro-, 
dramatic surprises were stale; the characters had no gramme, which informs an uninterested public that the 
character. They were lay figures put upon the stage, not lessees and managers of the theatre are Mr. Arthur Bour- 

in order to carry on a story, but as mouthpieces for Mr. chier and Mr. Herbert Sleath—that the season is under 

Hall Caine’s unillumined ideas on questions which have i the management of Messrs. Wentworth Croke, Milton 
long ago been solved. Baron Bonelli, Prime Minister of Bode, and Edward Compton, that the entire production is 

Italy, might just as well have been labelled Count Zara- under the management of G. Ralph Hall Caine, and that 
mowski, Prime Minister of Russia. The personality of the angry cries of the mob “without” are supplied by the 
the actor made us think that he should have been called Gramophone Company—that “The Eternal Question” is 

the Hon. Vernon Deadeye, or Major Algernon Black- Limited, and this is the only thing that gave us any 

heart, or even Lord Vivian Trustnot, because he had comfort. 


passed through an untold number of bad melodramas and The acting was on a level with the play. It was pro- 
melodramatic books, and the pages of halfpenny news- | vincial. Miss Tittell-Brune, who appeared as Donna Roma 
papers. All the other characters were labelled. The . Volonna, was exactly right in the part. She gasped and 
effrontery of putting such work on the London stage com- gurgled and drew herself to her full height, and grovelled 

manded admiration. The solemnity, the reverence, the and clutched knees, and smiled through her tears in the 

quiet pomposity with which the whole thing was dished best Surrey Theatre manner. Mr. Guy Standing was 

up, at first nauseated and then amused. Mr. Hall Caine, equally well chosen. He was the typical bad man, as 

luckily for himself, has no humour. He takes himself r depicted by the artists whose work appears in the chief 
very seriously, and, with an almost childlike belief in him- magazines, line for line. He hissed and twisted his lips 
self, has very willingly come to the conclusion that he is and snapped his fingers and cocked his eye-glass, and went 
a great genius, and that however trivial and commonplace ( through all the well-known tricks with rare enthusiasm, 
his mediums may be, the message he sends forth into the His death was the most comical of all the comic effects, 
world is inspired. There is something very touching in Dressed in what appeared to be a Bullingdon supper coat, 
all this, and a little painful too, and not a little sad. It , he shot himself through the foot and apparently might 
is like being Asked to listen to the compositions of a person appropriately have died at once, falling expertly in a 
who thinks that he is a great composer, and to find that • picturesque attitude across the dais in the studio, but he 
his rhapsodies are nothing but old comic songs with continued until the curtain fell to breathe stertorously. 
variations, and that there is not one original bar in all 1 Mr. Vernon Steel, as the -Socialist member of the Chamber 
his work. We understood from the mass of advertise- 1 of Deputies, could not have been bettered. He delivered 
ments which preceded the production of the piece that the stereotyped phrases of the Hyde Park orator with 
Mr. Hall Caine had epoch-making things to say about relish, and turned a blind eye to the things which every- 
Socialism and divorce. It is true that Mr. Caine stopped one else saw at a glance as though he had served a long 


the familiar action of his familiar piece with a persistence 
that was almost heroic and altogether unnecessarv in 
order that one or other of his lay figures might deliver 
several thousand words for or against Socialism or divorce. 
The place chosen for their delivery was obviously wrong. 
Such words are only to be said in Hyde Park by street- 
corner orators who have, as a matter of fact, frequently i 


apprenticeship in tenth-rate melodramas. 

The music, specially composed by Pietro Mascagni, w’as 
wonderfully appropriate. Mr. Hail Caine, at the end of 
Scene 1, Act 4, came on to the stage and brought 
forward Donna Roma, and made several subsequent 
appearances, all of them equally surprising. The piece 
was received with much enthusiasm by the attendants and 


said the very things which Mr. Hall Caine genuinely 


some laughter from those of the audience who remained 


believes are his original thoughts. Out of all this mass of 


to the bitter end. “ The Eternal Question ” will undoubt- 


reiterated verbositv, which owed its birth to the half- 
educated classes who suffer from the form of ego-mania 
which carries them to tubs and rostrums, and leads them 
into writings which are found in the New Age, the Nation, 


edly prove greatly to the satisfaction of those people who 
devour the newspaper articles on the Crippen case. The 
English stage receives a severe blow by the production of 
this foolish piece of work. 
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Mr. W. L. Courtney’s one-act play, produced on 
Monday last at the Palace Theatre, called “ The Woman’s 
Revolt,” came as a surprise to us. We found it difficult 
to believe that a thing so commonplace, so unoriginal, and 
so completely devoid of any literary sense could emanate 
from the pen of a man who has devoted so great a portion 
of his life to criticising other people’s plays and books. 
If we had seen attached to it the name of a beginner we 
should have been none the les9 bored, and dismissed it 
with a line of reprobation and one or two lines of encour¬ 
agement. As it is, we can only think that this is some¬ 
thing which was written by Mr. W. L. Courtney in his 
salad days. It was apparently produced in order to pro¬ 
vide Miss Ada Webster with a part in which she might 
show if she possessed any emotional powers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Miss Webster proved beyond all doubt that she 
does not possess such powers. She seemed to be unable 
to throw off the conviction that the woman she was por¬ 
traying was merely a creature of the theatrical stock-pot. 
Mr. Walter Pearce was undistinguished, and Mr. Evelyn 
Beerbohm fair to middling. 


A FAMOUS RENDEZVOUS 

How soon are man’s creations forgotten! The famous 
promenaders who once frequented the Brighton Chain Pier 
are dwindling fast, and yet less than sixteen years have 
elapsed since it ceased to be one of the landmarks of the 
Queen of Watering-places. A short obituary notice of a 
structure which played its part in the literary history of 
the nineteenth century may be admissible. The pier was a 
link binding together the literary genius of Great Britain 
for over seventy years. One such link is of interest to play¬ 
goers to-day. Mis9 Ellen Terry’s parents were the custo¬ 
dians of its fourth island platform. There they dispensed 
a far-famed brand of cherry brandy and paid no licence for 
so doing until 1872, as the site of the pier was considered 
“ the high seas.” Another touch of colour concerning their 
occupation of this coign of vantage is the fact that they 
introduced a colony of pigeons, two of which frequented the 
ruined pilework, after the destruction of the pier, until 
they became convinced that their old habitat was 
no longer tenable. In 1821 the Brighthelmston Sus¬ 
pension Pier Company came into being, and in 
1823 the pier was opened for the use of the public. In 
October, 1896, the structure was mortally injured by a 
storm of historic severity. While the town authorities 
were debating as to the course they should pursue, in 
December of the same year came another storm and 
carried everything away save the stumps of the piles. A 
lawsuit followed, between the Corporation and the West 
Pier Company, in respect of the damage done by 
wreckage. The case was tried by the late Lord 
Brampton, then. Mr. Justice Hawkins. The judge, 
a well-known figure in Brighton, was, of course, 
judicially ignorant of the locality. One expected to hear 
him ask, “Brighton? Where is Brighton?” There was 
the usual badinage between judge and counsel, but every¬ 
one felt a little sad that a fallen relic, for which so 
many had a warm corner in their hearts, should be pelted 
with jests. Previous to its dissolution the pier had been 
in an infirm condition, and in 1891 the Marine Palace and 
Pier Company acquired the rights of the original under¬ 
taking for the sum of £15,000. This latter concession is 
thus at once executor and heir of the older structure. 

The prime object of the pier was to afford a starting- 
point for the traffic across Channel. In 1831 there were 
about a dozen sailing packets engaged in transporting 
passengers from Brighton to Dieppe for Continental travel. 
Their carriages and effects had, previous to the construc¬ 
tion of the pier, been dragged from the beach aboard punts 
or rafts. Passengers embarked and disembarked from a 
groyne opposite Ship Street. Coal brigs and other craft 
were run ashore, on foreshore now lying beneath the 


King’s Road, opposite the old Ship Hotel, and their con¬ 
tents were thence carted into the town. Brighton then had 
a sea-front 200 yards long, and even this was incommoded 
by a capstan for hauling up oversea craft. No seaside 
road of any sort existed. A road to Shoreham was opened 
in 1823, but in the years immediately before the advent of 
the railway fifty coaches a day ran to Brighton, so that the 
town was fast outgrowing its swaddling bands. In 1820 
Captain Thomas, R.N., published “ A Plan for a Pier at 
Brighton, to be sheltered by a Breakwater.” His plan 
appears to have been followed, so far as determining the 
site of the Chain Pier, which was then mooted, was con¬ 
cerned. The designer of the Chain Pier was Captain 
Samuel Brown, R.N., who had recently carried out the 
Trinity Pier at Leith. His statue ought to find a niche in 
Brighton. The town should remember its old benefactor. 
The promoters “figured” on a profit of 25 per cent., their 
estimate including 2s. per head on 2.500 oversea 
passengers who were expected to be carried by the steam 
packets. Owing to the remonstrance of the longshore 
hands, who shipped and unshipped seaborne goods from 
the beach, and who urged that boats would surely overshoot 
the landing-place in Pool Valley and foul the pier, an 
approach road and sea-wall 400 yards long were built on 
the west side of the pier, thus giving a clearance of a 
quarter of a mile for boats running inshore. The width 
of the Marine Parade was 70ft., and that of the new road¬ 
way 30ft., so that the beach line lay, at that day, 100ft. 

awav from the houses. 

% 

Sailing packets making the trip across Channel were 
gradually superseded by steam packets. These latter took 
about ten hours to cross to Dieppe, and announced their 
arrival off their destination by the firing of cannon, a cus¬ 
tom reminding one of the play of “ Othello.” The old order 
yielded with a bad grace. The new craft were execrated 
by the longshoremen under the name of “ Bass’s Soap¬ 
boxes.” The irony of the epithet has now evaporated, as 
“poor malice” has the knack of doing. The “Nautilus,” 
commanded by Captain Wingfield, was the last of the 
steam packets to ply from Brighton. The cross-Channel 
service thence did not flourish. The old captain’s nick¬ 
name was “ Hard Times,” and he had to come down to 
keeping a stall in the market, after his sea-going days 
were over. 

On the first anniversary of the opening of the pier a 
storm of terrific violence occurred. Those whose business 
it is to build works into the sea on this coast do not need 
the luridly graphic record of a contemporary print to 
imagine the scene. The pier passed unscathed through its 
wild baptism, and then followed its palmiest days as a 
resort of fashion. The towers became the rendezvous of 
society gossipers, the smart set of their day. Fireworks, 
sea-baths, and the thousand and one contrivances for fill¬ 
ing up the day of the idler came into vogue. In 1824 gas¬ 
lighting was introduced, and the town began to flourish in 
all directions. Brighton then was fashionable London-on- 
Sea, and promenading the pier became a oult among 
society loungers, who, as Fanny Burney wrote, “ live upon 
it, for the pleasure of viewing all day long who walked 
with who.” Projects of many kinds for breakwater works 
were in the air. Old prints of one of these—that of Mr. 
W. H. Smith—may occasionally be met with. In the light 
of modern experience it is easy to criticise this project, 
which its author fondly declared could be carried out in 
three months. It probably would not have lasted so long. 
An attempt was made at laying down a floating screen of 
timber, behind which shipping could lie. It was partially 
successful for a time, but, being moored too near in-shore, 
eventually bumped the sea-bottom and broke up. In 1833 
two of the pier gangways were carried away during a 
severe storm. The real cause of the disaster appears to 
have been lightning. In 1836 a storm of historic violence 
caused the third platform to be shifted bodily on its founda¬ 
tions, and the suspension chains were thus broken. After 
each casualty the town rallied to the assistance of its 
favourite, subscriptions flowed in, and the damaged 
pier was restored. In the transition period between 
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coach and railway travel Brighton passed thrQUgh an 
unexampled depression of fortune. This was about the 
date of the accesaion of Queen Victoria, and her Majesty, 
a few months after that event, made a state procession 
through the town and spent much time on the pier. Again, 
in 1843, on the occasion of the state visit of the Prince de 
Joinville, her Majesty put off from the pier, met her royal 
visitor at sea, and they landed together on the pier-head. 
Five years previously she had knighted the designer of the 
structure. After its palmy days of royal visit and gala, it 
is sad to have to relate the closing scenes of the drama. 
In granting authority for the construction of the Palace 
Pier in 1891, the Board of Trade stipulated for the simul¬ 
taneous demolition of the Chain Pier. In 1893 the Cor¬ 
poration authorities decided that it should be closed to 
the public by reason of its dangerous condition, the piles 
of the pier-head being 6ft. 9in. out of the perpendicular. 
In 1896, as already related, the curtain was abruptly 
rung down by the peremptory order of Lord Chamberlain 
Neptune. “ The old pier is going ” sang out an eye¬ 
witness on that wild night in December, 1896. The next 
moment it was “ gone.” ft had braved the battle and the 
breeze for 73 years. 

Much might be written on the literary side of the story. 
During his first visit to Brighton, on November 3, 1837, 
Charles Dickens witnessed a heavy gale. He wrote to 
Forster that he had only seen the Pavilion, the Chain 
Pier, and the sea, and the last was enough for him. Then 
followed a series of visits with Macready, Mark Lemon, 
and the Leech family. John Leech’s sketch, “ In Distress off 
a Lee Shore,” depicts a charming girl on the Chain Pier. 
Dickens waa staying at the Bedford Hotel when “ Bleak 
House ” was on the stocks. “ Dombev and Son ” is full of 
Brighton. Mrs. Pipchin’s garden, in the chalky soil of 
which nothing but marigolds and snails flourished, Dr. 
Blimber’s academy, and the somewhat thin tragedy of liuie 
Paul are familiar household words. Memories of “ the 
great lexicographer ” still haunt Brighton. The discussion 
between Johnson and the Vicar of Brighton at the public- 
room of the baths has often been related. Both disputants 
at length fell with great fury upon the fire, poking it by 
way of relief to their pent-up feelings, and the 
Master of the Ceremonies had eventually to restore 
order, as other visitors were dancing and trying, 
above the din of battle, to hear the band. Foote’s 
Brighton dinner with Johnson is also historic. “ Hullo!” 
quoth the guest, as the neck of mutton was being 
carried away, “ bring that back. It’s a case of neck 
or nothing, I see.” Of Thackeray’s delight in Brighton 
who need recall anything, after Lady Ritchie’s evergreen 
reminiscences in “ The Blackstick Papers”? Lovers of 
Thackeray’s novels will remember his references in these 
to " dear old Dr. Brighton.” When he was lodging in 
East Street he wrote to his mother, “ As for dignity, I 
don’t believe it matters a pinch of snuff. Tom Carlyle 
lives in perfect dignity in a little £40 house at Chelsea, 
with a snuffy Scotch maid to open the door, and the best 
company in England ringing at it.” In 1847 he says the 
crowd on the cliff was “ perfectly frightful. I met my 
tailor and his wife. I turned and sickened at the siffht of 
that man. * Snoozer,* I said, ‘I wiTl go on the pier.’” 
Horace 8mith’s well-known lines have furnished Brighton 
with her second title: — 

I 

“Long shalt thou laugh thine enemies to scorn, 

Proud as Phoenicia, queen of watering-places. 

Boys yet unbreech’d and virgins yet unborn 

On thy bleak downs shall tan their blooming faces.” 

Sir Walter Scott wrote, in 1828, “ I set out for Brighton 
this morning in a light coach, which performed the distance 
in six hours—otherwise the journey was uncomfortable. 
Three women, the very specimens of womankind—I mean 
trumpery—a child who was sick, but afterwards looked 
and smiled, and was the onlv thing like company.” Poor 
Tom Hood’s puns are lightly held nowadays. He con¬ 
tacted many of them at Brighton lodgings. “ He keeps ; 


his room and calls it roomatism,” he wrote. “ Besides my 
warm baths, in hobbling along the beach a great wave 
gave me an extempore foamentation.” One may recall the 
gossip about Byron and Tom Moore, who, in their palmy 
days, were birds of passage at Brighton. A milky way of 
lesser literary constellations has been more or less inti¬ 
mately associated with the town and its old-time pier. The 
mention of the names of William Black, Richard Jefferies, 
Samuel Rogers, and H. C. Robinson must suffice. 

The pier in its last days was the resort of many famous 
politicians who could think whilst they traversed its 
deserted pathways. Baron Brunnow, the celebrated 
Russian ambassador, who, as his name implied, looked like 
a bear, but really was the kindest-hearted man imagin¬ 
able; Count Munster, the well-known German ambas¬ 
sador; Lord Stratheden and Campbell, a man of great 
reading and ability, who only missed his destiny on 
account of certain faults of manner. The Earl of Munster, 
a descendant of William the Fourth, used to parade the 
pier in the neighbourhood of the Old Steine, so full of 
memories of the days of the Regency and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. Lord Beaconsfield also seldom visited Brighton 
without making a pilgrimage to the Chain Pier. 

A few hours’ storm, and the pier is a thing of the past, 
but its memories redolent of illustrious names will be 
treasured by many, and will not soon die. 


“BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS " 

Me. Bertram Dobell’s “ Century of Sonnets,” which we 
have been reading this sun-lit afternoon, show him for 
what he is—a very genuine and ardent book-lover. 
Most of these sonnets are quite undistinguished; but they 
clearly do not claim to be anything else. To read them is 
like browsing through a library, dipping here and there for 
treasured passages of personal choice, reading nothing 
through, but fondling, aa it were, old-time favourites with 
fastidious regard. This is the true bookman’s spirit, and 
Mr. Dobell has it. Nearly all his subjects come to him 
out of books; and reading through these sonnets is to dis¬ 
cover his loves and his hates among them. For he 
has his hatreds, like every healthy man. 

But Mr. Dobell’s name in literature rests on a securer 
and better basis than on derivative inspiration of this 
sort. For was it not he who helped James Thomson 
(better known by his pen-name of B. V., to distinguish 
him thus from him of “ The Seasons ”) to “ the front ” ? 
Poor B. V. 1 His was a gloomy life and a wild end. 
Stricken with hereditary melancholia, and starred with 
misfortune, his was no enviable lot. And his poetry, in 
consequence, makes difficult reading. We are not going to 
say that difficult reading is unendurable reading, nor that 
pessimism has not its poetry. B. V.’s “ City of Dreadful 
Night” disproves the latter. And yet it does not 
rise to the high order it seeks to achieve. For one 
thing, there is something too much of sing-song about 
its metre. Now and then he will give us a fine line—fine, 
that is to sav, not only in its fundamental 1) e f 

its cadence. As this : 

Dateless oblivion and divine repose. 

But nothing gives such sing-song to verse as what might 
be called the “three-beat” heroic line; and B. V.’s 
work is full of such lines. Here is a couplet that is set out 
in this way: 

At length I heard a murmur as of lips. 

And reached an open oratory hung. 

Strewn in now and then they give a certain swiftness to 
a line, but Thomson’s mind moved too much in thorn. 
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Some caviller might cite us the opening line of “ Paradise 
Lost ” as an instance of this—if we remember rightly Mr. 
Bridges actually does so in his book on Milton’s prosody. 
But this is to stumble badly, for Milton’s prosody is not 

Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
but rather 

Of man’s first disobedience—and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree. 

Quite a different thing ! 

“ The City ” also has another fault. Mr. Thomson’s 
sense is not compact enough. Not only does he take 
two or three stanzas to say what might very well occupy 
one grim and essential line—a grave fault in poetry— 
but the whole poem is full of contradictions, it is not a 
coherent whole. For example: The City appears at 
times to be of the dead ; for we read of those who have 
attempted, and failed, to enter Hades, being doomed to 
remain in the City for ever; and yet we read of the River 
of the Suicides! But, apart from this, it rambles; it has 
no central thought; it is not architectural and constructed 
into an organic whole. ’ 

Among Thomson’s other works, his “ Philosophy ” appears 
to be statuesque and calm, and full of life withal. Certain 
of the lyrics out of “ Sunday up the River ” are charming. 
We expect to see them extracted some time and set in an 
anthology, when they will hold their own well. And, as 
we believe in being armed with examples, we will choose 
no . w . ^°* which let the reader get and read. Still, 
criticism apart. Thomson’s work is well worthy the place 
Mr. Dobell claims for it. It will live ; indeed, it ha* lived. 
It has won its place, and will endure; and literature has 
to thank Mr. Dobell for this. 

In addition to this Mr. Dobell has now unearthed and 
published Thomson’s essay on Walt Whitman, with a work¬ 
manlike introduction by himself. In this introduction 
he comes forward with quite a startling seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury anticipation of the sturdy Walt. He gives several 
citations more or less remarkable; but one from Traherne’s 
" Senous and Patheticall Contemplation ” is quite suf¬ 
ficiently puzzling for any lover of literary coincidences. 
Were the following line, for example, set down before any 
Whitmanophile, he would surely set it down without hesita¬ 
tion to Walt. 

A lover of company, a delighter in equals. 

It has Whitman’s cadence, Whitman’s manner, Whitman’s 
sentiment (what more Whitmanesque than “ a delighter 
in equals”?), and Whitman’s spirit. But it nevertheless 
was written in the seventeenth century; and, as Traherne 
was only “unearthed” by Mr. Dobell since Whitman’s 
death, Whitman could not have possibly known of Tra¬ 
herne ! 

As for Thomson’s essay, it is really no*, one but two 
essays, written at different times for different magazines. 
There is very little in either that is not in the other, and 
therefore the overlapping is a serious drawback. Apart 
from this, it is on the whole a sterling piece of work. We 
wish we could speak more emphatically, for, inasmuch as 
it sets out an admirable and loving picture of the sturdv 
old democrat, it is a work that demands attention. But, 
to be frank, at this time of day an article on Walt Whit¬ 
man claiming to be an essay should Be critical. Let it 
praise as it may, let it be suffused as much as vou will 
with enthusiasm, it should attempt some standard of 
appraisement. And with a poet whose work is so acute a 
su ject of contention as Walt Whitman’s this is not only 
necessary but vital. Such criticism Thomson does not 
a empt. Nevertheless it is a keen appreciation and makes 
exce ent reading. Reading it, you cannot fail to love Whit- 
”\* n ’ ^ ou cann °t fail to understand what Lincoln meant 

en he said of Walt, “ Wal, he looks like a man ! ” 
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THE BALALAIKA AS AN INDEX OF 
THE RUSSIAN TEMPERAMENT 

To say that the soul of a people is imaged in their music 
is the merest commonplace, but it is rare that a national 
instrument has been evolved which so exactly typifies 
national characteristics as does the Russian “ balalaika.” 
Monsieur Andreeff and his admirable orchestra have 
introduced the manner of its use to the British public, 
and, judging from the fact that there are already in 
London three full-strength balalaika orchestras composed 
exclusively of English musicians, it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that its musical possibilities have been fully appre¬ 
ciated. But, apart altogether from the question of its 
instrumental significance, it is remarkable in that it exactly 
interprets certain aspects of the Russian character which 
are very generally misunderstood by foreigners. Owing 
no doubt to the comparative isolation enjoyed so long by 
the Russian Empire, and to the fact that the common 
language of the inhabitants offered through its difficulty 
an almost insuperable bar to its general acquirement, only 
the vaguest conception of the true national spirit drifted 
into the public mind. Too often the highly coloured 
accounts of cruelty and outrage which from time to time 
flood the daily press have accustomed the man in the 
street to regard the Russian as a monster of almost 
barbaric inhumanity. Those who are so disposed, and 
who have the sympathy w r herewith to grasp the essential 
truths w T hich melody can teach, need only listen to the 
plaintive notes of such music as the “ Song of the Boatmen 
on the Volga ” to realise their mistake. Executed on the 
“ balalaika,” this simple folk-song tells more of the 
struggle, the Borrow, and the toil of life than many a 
page of closely packed history. It supplies the kernel of 
the Russian temperament, that swift transition from 
gloom to gaiety which puzzles and perplexes the foreign 
observer. With its opening notes, it requires no imagina¬ 
tion to picture the surroundings of its composition. One 
sees the broad, mud-coloured river flowing sluggishly 
along on its journey to the sea. Barges piled high with 
grain or merchandise float lazily along the stream, and 
the air is fresh with the faint perfume of the flowers which 
deck the river’s banks. The sun shines down and seems 
to speak of the joy and gladness of life. Why, then, this 
plaintive note? Why this touch of suppressed sorrow? 

It is the natural concomitant of dwellers in vast dis¬ 
tances. Nothing is so awe-inspiring, nothing so suggestive 
of man’s insignificance, nothing so sobering to the spirit, as 
the spectacle of mile upon mile of open expanse bounded 
only by the horizon. There is a something which grips 
the soul and never again leaves it. Travellers who have 
experienced such great solitudes never forget. They 
may return to the hurry and rush of the modern world, 
and even as with laughter they lift the wine to their lips, 
the remembrance of their experience comes back to them. 
The Russian has lived in such surroundings during his 
whole life. Occasionally business may have necessitated 
his presence in one of the few centres of population within 
his country, but such visits have been few, and have only 
served to emphasise the contrast. He has perpetually 
communed with nature; to him the sun, the rain, the 
wind rustling through the trees, and the great river itself, 
are his friends. He trusts them, he knows them, he loves 
them. During the long winter evenings he has woven 
strange tales around them, he has invested them with 
distinct personalities, and he tells of their magic powers 
to his awe-struck children. Hence the tinge of sadness 
as he sings. He is no profound philosopher, versed in 
all the creeds and dogmas of an on-rushing civilisation ; 
and yet maybe he possesses a better comprehension of 
some of the great truths of existence. Of his fate in life 
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he never complains; the agitators, drunk with a little 
knowledge and armed with every specious argument, have 
found him but barren soil upon which to sow their fallacy 
of universal liberty. Life is but a little span; at times it 
is sad, but after all, if God wills and the Czar permits 
—and he shrugs his shoulders and croons his plaintive 
melody. Then the scene abruptly changes, the music of 
a sudden becomes almost madly gay, and behold 1 around 
a bend in the river can be seen the domed churches, the 
tall chimneys, and the busy wharves of Kazan. To-night 
he will go ashore, and with dance and song will kill 
the time. What matters it of a to-morrow? Who knows? 
to-morrow may never dawn! The past is forgotten, the 
future avoided; only the present matters. He dances 
with abandon, the vodka fumes rise in waves and dull 
his brain, he becomes almost as a child. 

But the morrow does dawn; he is back on his barge, 
slipping away from crowded humanity, back into his 
normal life, back into the solitude and the silence he so 
well understands. And as he journeys along the reed- 
grown banks of his beloved Volga he once more sings his 
favourite melody, and is gradually lost to sight in the 
quivering waves of rising heat. Imperfectly narrated, 
that is the story of the 44 Volga Boatman's ” song, and it 
surely speaks of a better type of humanity than that in 
which the Russian peasant is usually depicted. It should 
be mentioned that the 44 balalaika ” is never heard to such 
great advantage as when it is used to interpret the essential 
folk-songs of the Russian peasantry. They all possess in 
a greater or lesser degree the same haunting pathos, 
coupled with occasional outbursts of apparent revelry, as 
though the sadness of life must occasionally be overthrown 
and the cares of the moment be temporarily forgotten. 
And this curious characteristic of grave and gay permeates 
every class of society, and in it may probably be found 
the explanation of that spirit of recklessness which is 
characteristic of the educated Russian. It is that which 
accounts for those uncontrolled orgies which have 
attracted the attention of the foreigner, to the exclusion 
of any other trait. The balalaika, then, may be viewed 
as an emblem of the Russian character. 

In view of the fact that the political relations between 
the two countries are becoming more cordial, Monsieur 
Andreeff can congratulate himself upon having accom¬ 
plished a very useful work. Half the distrust which is 
engendered in life arises from • ignorance, and if this 
applies with any force to individuals, it applies even more 
to nations. For years Russia has, so far as this country 
is concerned, been under a cloud of misconception and 
prejudice; the healthy appreciation of its music and folk¬ 
songs, as representing the soul of its people, will do much 
to remove the doubt and distrust which have hitherto 
hidden the true inwardness of the Russian character. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Among new books shortly to be published it is interesting 
to see the name of Mr. Rudyard Kipling in connection 
with two of them. The first is a book of his own, entitled 
44 Rewards and Fairies,” to be published 'by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan ; the second, a volume of poems, by Mr. A. Vine 
Hall—“ South Africa and Other Poems ”—to which Mr. 
Kipling has written a preface. This latter book is being 
brought out by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and it is fairly safe 
to conclude that it has value. 

As regards essays in the immediate future, these have 
been provided by Mr. Austin Dobson in a series of 
eighteenth-century essays, entitled 44 Old Kensington 
Palace and other Papers,” published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus; by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the versatile and 
prolific, who gives a batch entitled 44 On Something,” 
a kindred work to those 44 On Nothing,” “ On Everything,” 
and “ On Anything.” It would seem that Mr. Belloc has 


exhausted this series, for a book of poems is announced 
by way of a change, to be published by Messrs. Duck¬ 
worth. The third writer of essays is Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame-Graham, whose book bears the name 44 Hope.” This 
also is being published by Messrs. Duckworth. 

The fiction list may be headed suitably by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett. Messrs. Macmillan publish his book, entitled 
“ Rest Harrow,” early in September. Mr. Warwick 
Deeping, author of 41 The Rust of Rome,” is announced 
for another book, the scene of which is laid in Italy in 
the days of Garibaldi. It is called 44 The Lame English¬ 
man,” and will be brought out by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
Miss Alice Perrin, the enchanting writer of modern India, 
has contributed a novel, entitled 44 The Charm,” to Messrs. 
Methuen’s autumn list. The same firm has also a book 
by Mr. Bernard Cape9 about a highwayman. It is called 
44 Jemmy Abercraw.” Miss Florence Warden’s name 
appears as the author of 44 The Beauty of the Family,” 
which will be published by Messrs. F. V. White and Co., 
who also announces a new novel by the author of 44 When it 
was Dark,” Mr. Guy Thorne. The book is named 44 The Race 
Before Us.” Two other forthcoming novels are 44 The 
Young Idea,” by Mr. Frank A. Swinnerton, under Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus’s name, and 44 Love’s Barrier,” by 
Mrs. Annie 8. Swan, published by Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. Messrs. Stanley Paul will publish shortly 44 Love 
and Bissaken,” by Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell, a member of 
the literary staff of The Acadkmt. 

Other miscellaneous works include Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
44 Life of Tolstoy: Later Years,” published by Messrs. 
Constable. Owing to the fact that much of this may 
not at present be printed in Russia, it is appearing in 
England first. The accuracy of his views on religion and 
art which appear in this work is guaranteed by the fact 
that Tolstoy has himself revised the proofs of the chapters 
which deal with them. Messrs. Mills and Boon are bring¬ 
ing out a book, entitled 44 Struggles and Victories of 
Yvette Guilbert,” the charming French actress at present 
playing in Paris. They also announce a book by Sir 
Claude Champion de Crespigny, entitled 44 Forty Years 
of a Sportsman’s Life.” Another 44 sporting ” work which 
is shortly to appear is published by Messrs. Duckworth, 
and is called 41 Toy Dogs and their Ancestors,” written 
and illustrated by the Hon. Mrs. Neville Lytton. Early 
in September the late Mr. Frank Podmore’s book, 44 The 
Newer Spiritualism,” will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. The same publisher announces a book, entitled 
14 Spain from Within,” by Mr. Rafael Shaw, and which 
deals with the effect upon the working classes of the 
religious, political, and social conditions of Spain to-day. 
44 Alice in Wonderland,” with illustrations by yet another 
artist, Mr. Charles Robinson, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. Art books include 44 Notes on the 
Art of Rembrandt,” by Mr. C. J. Holmes, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, and two additions to the Popular Library of Art, 
published by Messrs. Duckworth, the first 44 Hogarth,” by 
Mr. Edward Garnett, and the second 44 Blake,” by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has written a preface to Mr. A. L. 
Coburn’s new book, which is a companion to his 
44 London,” entitled 44 New York.” It is a portfolio of 
photogravures. Messrs. Chatto and Windus are bringing 
out a book entitled 44 From Constable to Commissioner: 
The Story of Sixty Years, Most of Them Mis-spent,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Smith, late Commissioner 
of Police in London. This modest man’s work includes 
some reminiscences of his cousin, R. L. Stevenson. A 
posthumous work is the book by Mr. Martin G. 
Kirsch, entitled 44 Letters and Sketches from Northern 
Nigeria,” of which place he was Assistant Resident. 
It is published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, with 
an introduction written by Sir Percy Girouard. 
There has already just lately appeared a book, re¬ 
viewed in these columns, on Renaissance architecture— 
Philibert de l’Orme—and now there are to be published 
two other architectural works, 44 A Text Book of Gothic 
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Architecture," by the Rev. Dr. West, and “ Irish Ecclesias¬ 
tical Architecture of the Middle Ages," by Mr. A. C. 
Champneys, both being published by Messrs. Bell. The 
same firm also announces two 'books on American writers, 
one entitled " Leading American Essayists," by Mr. W. 
Norton Payne, including critical biographies of Washing¬ 
ton Irving, Emerson, Thoreau, and George W. Curtis; 
the other a volume by Mr. John Erskine, entitled “ Lead¬ 
ing American Novelists." Another American book in 
three volumes is being published by Mr. Frowde for the 
Yale University Press. This is “The Records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787," and is under the editor¬ 
ship of Professor Max Ferrand, of Yale. Another Yale 
University man, Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, is bring¬ 
ing out a book, entitled “ The Founding of the Church." 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw has a volume containing 
three of his plays in the press. Messrs. Constable are 
the publishers, and they are also responsible for Professor 
Bacon’s book. The three plays are “ Getting Married," 
" The Showing up of Blanco Posnet," and “ The Doctor’s 
Dilemma." As is customary in these collections of Mr. 
Shaw’s dramatic works, there is to be a long preface, con¬ 
taining discussions on marriage, dramatic censorship, and 
the medical prpfession. Mr. Clayton Hamilton also con¬ 
tributes something about the drama. Messrs. Bell are 
publishing a book of his, entitled “ The Theory of the 
Theatre and other Principles of Dramatic Criticism." 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE WHIPPING OF WOMEN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib, —Mr. Snell refers to the burning alive of women in 
England. It was done at one time, but at least 200 years ago 
our ancestors caused the woman to be strangled before she 
was burned. Thus in 1726, when Catherine Hayes was burned 
for the murder of her hvsband, the fact that she died in the 
flames was ascribed to a blunder on the part of the executioners, 
one of whom lighted the faggots too soon, and was universally 
blamed for so doing. He should have waited till the strangling 
was complete, as was done m subsequent cases. 

Is there any instance of a lady—a woman holding a good 
position in society—having been whipped in England? Or 
was the punishment confined to women of the lower classes? 

As the question has been raised, perhaps some of your readers 
can give an account of the exploits of the much-lauded Emperor 
of Austria as regards the whipping of women during the early 
part of his reign.—Yours truly, It. D. 8. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib, —As I see you are inviting correspondence on this sub¬ 
ject your readers may be interested to learn that the castigation 
of girls and young women is not by any means a practice con¬ 
fined to the ages very properly called “Dark.” I myself have 
had a very extensive experience of such punishment, as my 
father, a rigid Calvinist, had decided views on the question 
of the upbringing of girls, and rarely a month passed at home 
without myself or my sisters being subjected to a vigorous appli¬ 
cation of the switch. Later we were sent to a school near 
Edinburgh, where the discipline was almost brutal. For the 
most trivial offences we were severely caned on the hands or 
the calves of the legs, whilst for more serious acts we were 
soundly birched. The birching was, fortunately, carried out 
in private, so that we were spared the humiliation of an 
ordeal before the entire school. We were made to divest our¬ 
selves of nearly all our garments, and were then mercilessly 
thrashed on the bare skin, just as naughty boys are whipped 
at Eton. 

Personally, I don’t think that my endless whippings did me 
any good. They merely cowed my nerves into a state from 
which I have not yet recovered (although I am now over 23), 
and often at night I live through the agonies of the birch in 
dreamland. I think that the rod is one of those things which 
might easilv be relegated to the uncivilised ages from which 
Jt sprung.—Yours faithfully, 

City Typist. 
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be vested in the case of members of Parliament and 
justices of the peace when the latter come to be paid. 
Would the Government have power to “ dock ” the salaries 
of members of Parliament? If so, that Government, we 
think, would be perennial. Would the Government have 
power to dock the salaries of stipendiary magistrates? If 
so, we should like to ask a double question. Would not 
the Bench become a creature of the Government? Would 
not judicial independence and judicial purity be things 
of the past? 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

We had occasion last week to refer to that portion of 
Lord Esher’s article in the National Review which dealt 
with the failure to build up an army for home defence 
on the voluntary system. It was evident that the writer 
was immersed in the depths of depression. Without the 
slightest necessity he proceeded to pronounce a funeral 
oration over the remains of every form of voluntary service 
to the State. Members of Parliament must be salaried, 
the unpaid magistracy must go, and so on until the ideal 
of Socialism, the creation of armies of salaried officials, 
should have been realised and have become a hideous fact. 
Wolsey, in the bitterness of his fall, repudiated his former 
idol: 

“ I charge thee, fling away ambition.” 

So Lord Esher, in the bitterness of a revelation, which 
is no revelation at all to others, would have us fling 
away the voluntary principle in services other than the 
military sphere. We ask, is there the least necessity, or 
is it in the smallest degree desirable, to discard a system 
which has long been our pride and the envy of foreigners, 
as well as a subject of astonishment to them? 


Has the experiment of the payment of members of Par¬ 
liament by various organisations proved so eminently satis¬ 
factory that there is even a pretext for the adoption of 
the principle by the State? So little do the clients of paid 
members like the system that we notice constant indicar 
tions that nothing but compulsion in the matter of con¬ 
tributions would keep it in being What, however, and 
how great is the confusion of mind which Lord Esher 
betrays when he propounds the axiom of his newest system 
as applied to service in Parliament and on the magisterial 
bench! His latest thesis is—the only effective control 
which there is over a man lies in the power to “ dock” his 
salary. We should like to ask in whom this power would 


We do not quite know why Lord Esher has fallen into 
line with certain sections of the Press which are con¬ 
tinually girding at what they are pleased to call the “ Great 
Unpaid.” Ii would appear that gratuitous service is a 
reproach. “ To err is human, to forgive divine,’’ but there 
is no forgiveness for the “ Unpaid,” if, as is very rarely 
the case, they discharge their functions in an unsatisfac¬ 
tory manner. We notice that a Recorder has sentenced 
a woman to four months’ hard labour for stealing a mat. 
There were many previous convictions, and we do not 
criticise the sentence. Imagine, however, the howl there 
would have been, to which apparently Lord Esher would 
have contributed his share, if an unpaid bench of magi¬ 
strates had inflicted the sentence. Lord Esher has no^ 
been such a conspicuous success in. his own adoptive sphere 
that he is at all called upon to correct the universe. He 
was not in view when the lines were written : 

“ The time is out of joint: O, cursed spite 
That ever I w-as born to set it right.” 


The news that a decision has been given by the Arbitration 
Court at The Hague in the dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States on the subject of the rights of 
British and American fishermen off the shores of Newfound¬ 
land, is very welcome reading. It is very curious to reflect 
that the looseness with which two international pacts deal¬ 
ing with the fisheries were drawn might easily have in¬ 
volved us in wars. Without coming to that pass, our 
relations both with France and the United States have 
suffered in cordiality over a long course of years. In the 
days when our negotiators gave away to France, in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, certain rights of fishery off the coast 
of Newfoundland, it was the fashion to look upon distant 
appurtenances of Great Britain as being chiefly useful as 
make-weights in concluding international agreements. The 
Colonies were not consulted, and the statesmen of those 
times would have evinced much surprise had it been sug¬ 
gested to them that it was necessary to do so. In course 
of time Colonial rights became defined, and could no longer 
be treated as negligible. As in the case of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, so also in the case of the Convention of Ghent 
with America. Little foresight was shown. The fisheries 
were not at that time of prime importance, and it was 
thought quite justifiable that lesser interests should be 
bartered to secure the adjustment of larger ones. 


The vice, however, of both the Treaty and the Con-, 
vention was that they were ambiguous. No great harm 
was done so long as the fisheries remained comparatively 
unimportant. As, however, a flourishing industry arose, 
France sought to claim more extensive rights of landing 
on the mainland than Newfoundland would tolerate. The 
Treaty gave the French the right to land to cure and 
tin their fish. Did that mean on a certain fringe of coast, 
or did it imply a permission to rove over considerable 
tracts of the Island? That inquiry is, however, merely a 
subject of historical interest, as the question was settled 
at the general clearing up of outstanding quarrels between 
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France and Great Britain a few years ago. We trust that 
in relation to the settlement with the United States we 
shall hear nothing about a victory on the one side or on 
the other. The settlement of the long-standing dispute, 
if it <be a fair and just one, mutually acceptable to both 
parties, is in itself a victory of note. 


It is but a short time ago that London artists and art- 
lover s were thronging a little gallery in Leicester Square 
to see the work of Mr. Holman Hunt, the veteran among 
painters, and one of the three founders of the famous pre- 
Kaphaelite movement. This week comes the news of his 
death, at the age of eighty-three years. It was fitting that 
he should have spent his last moments in our midst, for 
he was born in Wood Street, at the very heart of the City, 
and all his life was associated with London. His death 
recalls many celebrated names—those of Rossetti and 
Millais, primarily; but to the multitude he was known 
as the painter of “The Light of the World,” a picture 
that has been reproduced times without number since the 
year of its appearance, 1854. 


The character of Holman Hunt was too Btrong to allow 
him to fall into line meekly with preconceived notions of 
Art and its mission; he constituted himself almost a 
preacher in the cause which was dear to him. In his 
address at the opening of the Whitechapel Exhibition in 
March, 1888, he stated his belief. “ The object of a work 
of art,” he said, “ is neither to plaster over the walls, like 
wallpaper, nor to keep the rain out, nor has it the utility 
that boots and clothes have; yet it has a utility peculiar 
to itself—one not of small count in the days of a man. 
Its aim is this: To unfold to the spectator new delight 
in life previously unregarded by him.” The same speech 
contained a warning which is not unnecessary even at the 
present day. “The encouragement of Art does not con¬ 
sist only in the establishment of schools—a very good thing 
in its way, under proper restraint—and the giving of 
medals, which, on the scale now adopted, is a very bad 
thing indeed, if only because it tends to make us think 
we are gaining victories, when, in fact, we are only waving 
flags.” Many of his wise sayings will never become old- 
fashioned—if the younger generation of artists is humble 
enough to heed them. 


We are inclined to think that the Plymouth corre¬ 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette is somewhat over- 
sanguine in his hopes with regard to the “ expected four- 
days* crossing ” of the Atlantic by Mr. Wellman in his 
air-ship. The time of the year when we anticipate storms 
and high winds is approaching, and the sooner the attempt 
is made the better; but the best laid plans of those who 
travel by air are apt to be overset, as are their vessels. 
Prophecy, however, is notably unstable in these matters. 
Mr. Moisant has flown at last from Paris to a London 
suburb carrying a passenger—two passengers, since it were 
unkind to omit the kitten. He has taken three weeks to 
accomplish the journey, and if he regards that kitten as 
his living amulet we are tempted to wonder what terrible 
misfortunes would have occurred to him had he not taken 
it. For it was given to him in Kent, and since then he 
has broken three or four propellers, suffered “samples” 
of our English weather which must have strained his lan¬ 
guage as well as his aeroplane, and had a bad time 

generally. After all this, he quite naturally desires to 
fly back. 


- . e rea % ou<?ht to be rather proud of our weather. 
< t ier countries are provided with an occasional earth- 
qua e, mado, hurrjean^e, or cyclone to relieve the 


monotony; or they have so many revolutions that it makes 
us dizzy to watch them. Weather, as an incentive to con¬ 
versation and a relaxation to the daily journalist, is much 
safer; it takes off no heads and leaves our cities standing. 
It is with us all the time, and it is so pleasantly exciting 
—we never know when a fine day, like the ace of trumps, 
may be dealt to us from the impartial hand of the weather- 
clerk. Having thus paid our tribute to that estimable, 
invisible, and ingenious master of the meteorological cere¬ 
monies, may we hint diffidently that for once in a way his 
pack needs a good shuffle? We are not like Mrs. Battle, 
who “ hated favours,” and—we are already well into 
September. 


In this connection the address of Professor Fessenden 
to the British Association on Wednesday last sounds rather 
hopeless. The optimistic professor foresees a time when 
most of the machinery of our planet will be driven by 
sun-power, when coal will be unnecessary save as an 
instructive exhibit in museums, and when the factory 
chimney shall be no more. England, doubtless, will look 
on, perceiving these changes through a mist that perhaps 
will enhance their beauty, since anyone who suggests that 
the looms and lathee of this country could be kept in 
motion by the power of the sun for more than ten minutes 
must be suspected of exercising his sense of humour at 
our expense. Science, however, generally leaves herself 
a loophole of escape, and “ at times when the sun’s radia¬ 
tion was low ” (this puts the matter more politely than is 
usual) the exponent of the scheme would provide wind¬ 
mills. In the dull, calm days, which form so large a pro¬ 
portion of our dole, the occupation of whistling for a wind 
would possibly come into favour. 


“There is no question,” said the professor, “that in 
Great Britain you could, by erecting a number of large 
frames containing windmills along the coasts, on the top 
of the cliffs, and with reservoirs for water lifted from the 
sea and connected with turbines and dynamos, get more 
power than would be sufficient to drive all the manufac¬ 
tories, railway trains, and motors of all kinds in Great 
Britain and Ireland at considerably less cost than is now 
done by steam.” We hope that before this transformation 
of our coast-line occurs the Society for the Preservation 
of Scenery will act strongly, for the “ windmills ” would 
not be the dreamy, cosy, old-fashioned structures, with 
long, lazy sails, of which a few charming specimens are 
still to be seen in Kent and Sussex, and in the Eastern 
counties. They would be gaunt, rather grim erections, 
with no hint of the idyllic about them, and they would 
probably be run by a company. No windmill could remain 
poetic under such conditions; the miller would be an 
engineer, and there would be, alas 1 no miller’s daughter 
visible. 


There is another aspect of this question of a world where 
solar energy reigned as a motive-power; the disappearance 
of firelight. Winter evenings by a solar stove or a hot- 
water pipe do not, somehow, seem attractive. One of the 
first queries to come from junior members might concern, 
we can well imagine, the chestnut-roasting properties of 
the new heating apparatus; for the older folk the comfort¬ 
able golden glow of the fire, flashing and falling, winking 
back warmly in a hundred reflections from polished oak 
and metal, from mirror and decanter, would be a loss 
irreparable. Poets who formerly wrote pensively of their 
“ Dreams in the Firelight ” would have to publish “ Dreams 
by a Radiator,” which, as a title, is ambiguous as well as 
prosaic. Problems unforeseen, such as the compensation 
of chimney-sweepers, might agitate the legislators of West¬ 
minster. In the meantime, however, we need not worry; 
it will be many years before the fireless era dawns on chilly, 
comfort-loving England. 
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THE WAYFARER 

Is this the road into Elysium? 

0 sunburnt stranger, you who seem to have 
Leisure to speak with whomsoe’er may come, 

Do me this courtesy; 

Make answer for yourself alone, I pray. 

And then, if time bestead you, and your heart 
Has the wayfarer’s wisdom in it, say, 

Is this the road for me? 

For look you, I am older, and have gone 

More than a half-day’s journey towards the night, 
And mine is not the joy or heart of one 
Willing to turn again ; 

And look you, if your gentleness would send 
Me this way too, seeing how fair it is, 

Consider, I have neither scrip nor friend, 

Nor cleansing from my stain, 

And so what like are they that keep the gate, 

Are they of your mild conscience, do they serve 
Their own hearts, or do prudent laws of state 
Make entry hazardous ? 

And do they put deep questions, such as bring 
Intolerable thoughts for witnesses 
To such a long and baffling questioning 
As might be hard for us? 

Answer me, then, and then again of this, 

That I may hear you tell me to return, 

With such kind counsel, as your manner is, 

Such courtesies as are 

A boon to those who on this journey be. 

And some solace for those who take the road. 

And to all doubting travellers, and to me, 

Who have not trespassed far. 

V. L. E. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN TRADE- 

UNIONISM 

Th* trade-union leaders who are being, and those who 
are going to be, defied by the members of their unions 
will not attract to themselves much sympathy from outside. 
During a long course of years their attitude has been one 
of blustering—and even bullying so far as they dared 
—towards employers, and of “ carneying ” to their mem¬ 
bers. Non-unionists have been cajoled and threatened to 
induce them to join the unions, and so enhance the impor¬ 
tance of the officials. Of course, the power of the purse 
has been the source of the power of these officials. Their 
position as paymasters of the funds contributed by, and 
belonging to, the members of the unions has given them a 
paramount position. We are often told that a ballot has 
been taken on a given question, and it is announced that 
the vote has upheld the position taken up by the officials. 
What authority attaches to the result of these ballots? 
Are they conducted on the same principles and with the 
same precautions for secrecy as is the case in Parliamen¬ 
tary elections? We think not. We will take the case of 
miners. We believe we are right in saying that far from 
precautions being observed to ensure secrecy of voting, 
far from the provision of safeguards such as public polling 
stations, impartial returning and presiding officers, the 
exact opposite occurs. The ballots are conducted within 
the precincts of the miners’ lodge, in full lodge assembled, 
and in the presence of the union officials, who, as we have 
said, wield the power of the purse. What sort of indepen¬ 
dent voting is to be expected under such conditions? Is 
it likely that a man will, at the cost of his family’s and hi6 
own bread and butter, cast a vote in a manner which he 
knows will be distasteful to his paymasters? Some have 
done so, and have suffered accordingly. When sickness 
or cessation of work arises, their record is remembered 
against them, even if they have not been forced out of 
work earlier. It may be that there is now in progress a 
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revolt against servitude such as this, the worst kind of 
servitude which can afflict the industrial classes. 

There ie another view which may be gradually making 
itself apparent to the union men. Conflict, which is not 
always intended to be pushed to the length of a strike, is 
often engineered with an indirect object. It is to foroe 
non-union men to join the union by scaring them with 
the bogey that a strike will shortly take place, and that if 
they continue outside of the union there will be no Btrike- 
pay for them, and they and their families will starve. It 
may gradually be borne in on the minds of the masses of 
the union men that this is a dangerous game to play. It 
unsettles trade, and therefore employment; it disposes 
employers to determine to have as little to do with union 
labour as possible; and, pushed too far, it may eventuate 
in a lock-out. The local pre6S, which is often ill-informed, 
gives support, and endeavours to enlist sentimental sup¬ 
port on an issue the essentials of which it does not wholly 
comprehend, and the situation is thereby aggravated to 
the detriment mainly of those who6e objects these journals 
believed they were subserving. Let us take the case of a 
colliery where union and non-union men are largely inter¬ 
mixed. Some dispute, or at all events some difference on, 
let us say, a price list arises between employer and em¬ 
ployed. Immediately the trade-union official steps upon 
the scene. He selects himself to represent the employees, 
both union and non-union, he addresses the employer in 
the guise of a plenipotentiary, and proceeds to discuss the 
difference with all the easy assurance of an equal. If he 
is informed that a person who is not employed at the 
works cannot be recognised, he is full of injury and sur¬ 
prise. Where a price list generous in comparison with 
those in adjacent colleries working under similar condi¬ 
tions has been fixed, considerable obstacles have been 
interposed through the officious intervention of a union 
official, who proclaims as a settled policy that wages must 
be forced up in every new colliery venture, whether the 
seani be a bad, a difficult, a watery, a dry, or an easy 
and a safe one. Thus is reason set at naught, union men 
brought to heel by their leaders, and non-union men 
forced to come into line in opposition to their better judg¬ 
ment. The result is usually a stoppage of work until 
more reasonable counsels prevail. The picture we have 
presented cannot be viewed with complacency. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

VIII.—GEORGE MEREDITH. 

It has been wisely said that “ a poet does not deserve 
the name who would not rather be read a thousand times 
by one man than a single time by a thousand.” The 
rhyme that beguiles the ear for a moment, and is then 
forgotten, may be technically perfect, but it fails to pass 
one great test of good poetry which lies entirely apart 
from unblemished workmanship—the test of personal 
appeal. If we turn again and again to a cherished volume 
to read a poem that possibly we know almost by heart; 
if we find, time after time, a strange whisper of new mean¬ 
ings through the sound of the familiar lines, then there 
is reason to believe that such a poem possesses strength, 
humanity, worthiness, and pedants may cavil in vain. 
Some indefinable message, some divine sympathy, has 
reached us; we have bridged mysterious spaces, touched 
hands in a cloud, heard faint, far voices, and no clamour 
of fault-finding or disparaging analysis can drown the 
echoes of that music. “ That which is far off, and exceed¬ 
ing deep, who can find it out? ” 

Dissection of a poem that holds this magic in the hope 
of discovering the secret of its spell, is a thankless task. 
We might as well break the bells of the lily to seek the 
cause of its perfume, strip the huge organ, from its 
decorated panels and pipes to its dingy skeleton, to detect 
the inspiration of its vibrant thunders. There they stand 
in ranks, flute, and reed, and diapason, large and small, 
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the mechanism of sound—where is the music? There are 
the letters, the words, the mechanism of poesy—whence 
comes the thrill, the vision? The musician’s hands wander 
over the keys, and we are compelled to listen; yet he 
may, within limits, infringe the laws of harmony. So 
with the poet; he touches the words, he loves them for 
what they can do as the organist loves his mighty instru¬ 
ment, and they live, whether he arrange them according 
to rule or not. 

To no modern writer is our opening aphorism more 
applicable than to George Meredith. In his poetry, as in 
his prose, he conceded nothing to popular demand; con¬ 
sistently pleasing himself, he alienated the many, but 
gathered round him the few, forming thus a nucleus of 
admirers who were to diffuse his fame slowly and surely 
through an ever-widening circle. 

Not one of Meredith’s poems can be said to have achieved 
popularity, if we mean by that word a victory over the 
world of readers such as Swinburne or Tennyson gained. 
Many who delight in the novels of him whom we fondly 
call “the Master” scarcely know that he published any 
verse; others have attempted the wrong poem to begin 
with, and have asked in amazement for chart and compass 
by which to steer a course through its intricate channels. 
Even the exquisite “ Love in the Valley ” is unknown to 
thousands who can track unerringly quotations from other 
poets, and who pride themselves on the possession of tact 
and discrimination; while “ Modern Love ” is probably 
not half as familiar as Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” This is not to be wondered at, for the 
ordinary reader has too long been inoculated with the 
idea that Meredith’s work bristles with difficulties; he 
therefore shirks the archipelago of metaphors, fearing ship¬ 
wreck. The adventure, however, is well worth making. 

Difficulties may be admitted to exist, without reservation. 
What is the ear accustomed to smooth cadences and easy 
rhythms to make of this, for example: 

. . . That sigh of dames 
Is rare and soon suppressed. Not they combine 
To shake the structure sheltering them, which tames 
Their lustier if not wilder: fixed are they, 

In elegancy scarce denoting ease; 

And do they breathe, it is not to betray 
The martyr in the caryatides. 

Yet here and there along the graceful row 
Is one who fetches breath from deeps, who deems 
Moved by a desperate craving, their old foe 
May yield a trustier friend than woman seems 
And aid to bear the sculptured floral weight 
Massed upon heads not utterly of stone: 

May stamp endurance by expounding fate. 

To excavate a meaning from some passages of this poem 
(“ The Sage Enamoured and the Honest Lady ”) is really 
bard work; it is in such instances that the author’s 
unequalled gifts for imaginative prose hindered his poetic 
power. Metaphor crowding upon metaphor, a dozen in 
as many lines, perplex the reader, however clear at the 
moment of conception the thorght may have been, to the 
writer. Such a congestion is infelicitous and provoking, 
and a student who chanced upon this poem could hardly 
be blamed if he shut the book pettishly and determined to 
read no more. The concluding lines, however, are simple 
and beautiful: 

Lo, where the eyelashes of night are raised 
Yet lowly over morning’s pure grey eyes. 

The irritated student’s error would be grievous. A poet 
is none the worse for what Professor Dowden happily 
terms “ a little granite ” ; perseverance until “ The Lark 
Ascending,” “ The Woods of Westermain,” “ Melampus,” 
and “Love in the Valley” are reached, rewards us with 
pure gold in abundance for our mining. “ Love in the 
\ alley ” is immortal; we would not have it altered by so 
much as a single word; it haunts the reader like a 
symphony of Beethoven or a mystical prelude of Chopin. 
It is a phrase in love’s earliest music, passionate, yet pure, 
grave with a measure as of one who saunters with eyes 


down-bent through sunlit woodland byways, yet exquisite 
with happiness and undertones of hope. To select when 
all is good is difficult, but two stanzas may serve as an 
image of the whole glorious poem: 

Stepping down the hill with her fair companions, 

Arm m arm, all against the raying West, 

Boldly she sings, to the merry tune she marches, 

Brave is her shape, and sweeter unpossessed. 

Sweeter, for she is what my heart first awaking 
Whispered the world was; morning light is sm». 

Love that so desires would fain keep her changeless ; 

Fain would fling the net, and fain have her free. 

All the girls are out with their baskets for the primrose ; 

Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful bands. 

My sweet leads: she knows not why, but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs her hands. 

Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, 

Coming the rose; and unaware a cry 

Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 

Covert and the nightingale ; she knows not why. 

One other poem stands out from the rest—the tragic story 
of “ Modern Love,” embodied in fifty stanzas that exceed 
the strict sonnet form by two lines. Of this Swinburne 
wrote: “Praise or blame should be thoughtful, serious, 
careful, when applied to a work of such subtle strength, 
such depth of delicate power, such passionate and various 
beauty.” The theme, that of the slowly dying love between 
a man and woman, due to the interposition of a third 
who claims the woman’s love, has been treated in countless 
plays and novels, but rarely with so keen a psychological 
insight. 

Like sculptured effigies they might be seen 

Upon their marriage-tomb, the sword between ; 

Each wishing for the sword that severs all. 

The husband tells the story; watching, he comprehends, 
and his anguish of soul is expressed in a hundred poignant 
passages: 

I bleed, -but her who wounds I will not blame. 

Have I not felt her heart as ’twere my own 
Beat thro* me? Could I hurt her? Heaven and hell! 
But I could hurt her cruelly! . . . 

If any state be enviable on earth, 

’Tis yon born idiot’s, who, as days go by, 

Still rubs his hands before him, like a fly, 

In a queer sort of meditative mirth. 

The misery is greater, as I live! 

To know her flesh so pure, bo keen her sense, 

That she does penance now for no offence, 

Save against Love. . . . 

Thy mouth to mine? 

Never! Though I die thirsting. Go thy ways. 

Towards the end the author speaks, and relates the climax ; 
the wife, grown desperate, takes what seems to her the 
only way out of the purgatory she herself has created : 

That night he learned how silence best can speak 
The awful things when Pity pleads for Sin. 

About the middle of the night her call 

Was heard, and he came wondering to the bed. 

“Now kies me, dear! It may be, now! ” she said. 
Lethe had passed those lips, and he knew all. 

Thus piteously Love closed what he begat: 

The union of this ever-diverse pair! 

The two were rapid falcons in a snare, 

Condemned to do the flitting of the bat . . . 

In tragic hints here sec what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 

To throw that faint thin line upon the shore! 

To this tragedy the stanzas carry the reader relentlessly, 
inevitably, in a slow, majestic progression. The whole 
poem is the saddest thing Meredith ever wrote, and 
although it cannot be said to contain his philosophy of 
life, its ironic asides, its wonderful observation, and its 
closely knit thought render it as valuable as any of his 
prose studies of humanity. 
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When Meredith wrote freely, without attempting to tell 
a story in verse, he turned toward nature, the nature of 
the countryside, the wind, and sun, and sky—not often 
does he describe the sea. But how widely different is 
his view from that of Wordsworth, who loved the same 
things I To Meredith there was something hearty, almost 
jolly, about this earth of ours, something which impels 
him to project her into his work as a reality, a great 
mother, at whose breast we are nourished, on whose bosom 
we sleep, by whom we are chastened if we fail. He sings 
of— 

The husbandman’s heart made strong 
Through droughts and deluging rains 
With his faith in the Great Mother’s love. 

He writes of “ Earth, young mother of her brood ”; we 
are “ Nature's nurslings.” Richard Jefferies, intimate with 
all nature’s moods, describes his “ ecstasy of exquisite 
enjoyment of the entire visible universe,” and goes on to 
say: “ I was aware that in reality the feeling and the 

thought were in me, and not in the earth or sun.” With 
Meredith earth becomes a personality : 

Earth loves her young : a preference manifest: 

She prompts them to her fruits and flower-beds ; 

Their beauty with her choicest interthreads, 

And makes her revel of their merry zest. 

The idea recurs in poem after poem. The stars, the birds, 
the trees, all inspire him; the south-west wind drew 
from him one of his loveliest nature-poems, with an open¬ 
ing stanza as memorable as that of Shelley’s “ Ode to the 
West Wind ”: 

Day of the cloud in fleets! O day 
Of wedded white and blue, that sail 
Inmingled, with a footing ray 
In shadow-sandals down our vale! 

Meredith was not enamoured of the lengthy, uninter¬ 
rupted blank-verse ode. He was of the same opinion, 
possibly, as Bishop Hall, whose drastic satires have to be 
read with a good-humoured limitation : 

Too popular is Tragic poesie, 

Straining his tipdoes for a farthing fee. 

And doth beside on rhymeless numbers tread; 

Unbid iambics flow from careless head. 

“ That hard, consonantal smack on the ear of an exact 
similarity of sound,” Meredith once wrote, M is required 
in what is called our heroic verse, which relies for its 
effects on the timely clapper. In lyrics the demand for 
music is imperative, and as quantity is denied to the 
English tongue, rhymes there must be.” His pentameter 
lines were generally rhymed in irregular fashion, and 
irregularity was a characteristic of much of his lyrical 
work. “ Love is Winged,” a charming song, follows no 
rule; but one perfect little lyric contravenes his usual 
method, “ Mother to Babe ” : 

Fleck of sky you are, 

Dropped through branches dark, 

O my little one, mine! 

Promise of the star, 

Outpour of the lark ; 

Beam and song divine. 

See this precious gift, 

Steeping in new birth 
All my being, for sign 
Earth to heaven can lift, 

Heaven descend on earth, 

Both in one be mine! 

Life in light you glass 
When you peep and coo, 

You. my little one, mine I 
Brooklet chirps to grass, 

Daisy looks in dew 
Up to dear sunshine. 


Of the sonnets, the ballade, the clanging “ Attila,” the 
“ Ode to the Comic Spirit,” we can hardly do more than 
mention the titles. The ballads contain many fine pass¬ 
ages, but are as a rule too involved to please many 
readers; the “ Ode ” demands—and repays—as arduous an 
hour as its famous prose companion. “ The Old Chartist ” 
is astonishingly reminiscent of Browning in rhym¬ 
ing and construction ; when we find coupled “ song-note ” 
and “ wrong-note,” “ dish up ” and “ bishop,” “ something ” 
and “dumb thing,” “that form” and “platform,” it is- 
difficult to realise that we have not mistaken our author 
and picked up the wrong book. 

To read either the novels or the poems of Meredith has 1 
a tonic, bracing effect; we breast the hill, face the wind, 
scale peak after peak without weariness, and our eyes are' 
opened to the glories of the journey, so that we want to 
travel by this winding, wonderful road again. Poor fare’ 
do we receive at the hands of an author who compels no 
pauses for thought; he may while away an hour for us 
in a railway-carriage or serve us pleasantly as an afternoon 
sedative, but he is not of those from whom we choose our 
loved and lasting companions. Over his book we can doze 
peacefully, taking up the tale in semi-somnolent intervals; 
but to nod over the story of Clara Middleton or the 
“Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt” would be to confess - 
that we are not yet worthy of the honour of reading them. 

“ I wonder whether the world is as bad as a certain 
class of writers tell us!” sighed Diana of the Crossways, 
musing on “ their soundings and probings of poor’ 
humanity, which the world accepts for the very bottom- 
truth if their dredge brings up sheer refuse of the aborain-; 
able.” Her creator concludes that off the whole the world 
is good: “our world is all but a sensational “world at’ 
present, in maternal travail of a soberer, a braver, a 
brighter-eyed.” If we are miserable and dissatisfied, it is; 
because of something wrong in ourselves, some lack of 
concord, some unnatural incapability for laughter, the' 
“ reviver of sick Earth.” Not, let it be noted, the 
“ whiffling, husky cachinnation,” nor yet the “ loud, long- 
continuing, uncontrollable ” peals of Teufelsdrockh’s one 
and only explosion, but a sane, innate, indomitable fronting 
of life and what life mav 'bring; a mood of romance— 
that romance of which Meredith wrote immortal records, 
of which he said that “ the young who avoid that region” 
escape the title of Fool at the cost of a celestial crown.” 
Splendidly then can we live, if we will, and fearlessly die * 
for death, retaining its mystery, is shorn of its terrors : 

“ And O, green bounteous earth! 

Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth ; 

Death shall I shrink from, loving thee? 

Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall?” 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA 

Thkbk surely is no more marvellous story in the hiatory 
of Peoples than that of the conquest of the deep seas and 
illimitable oceans by the men who pushed out into an un¬ 
tracked waste of waters, during the 150 years which suc¬ 
ceeded Columbus's discovery of the West Indies. Some 
grave historians have asserted that the bursting out of the 
crusading instinct was an indication of race insanity. As 
the lemmings seem seized with the passion for self-destruc¬ 
tion and make for the sea, into which thousands plunge 
and are drowned, so the pick of Europe gathered itself 
together for incredible toil and disaster and marched 
boldly, for the sake of an idea alone, to the Holy Land— 
“ in hope of winning Heaven, by making earth a Hell.* 1 
Why should Christian men of the best civilisation of theif 
day fly at the throat of Muslim and Saracen to wrest from 
the infidel a land to which the Christian had no racial 
right? A parallel would be if volunteers of the best 
families of Britain, France, and Germany were, at the 
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present day, to muster, under the sanction and co-opera¬ 
tion of their Governments, in order to march across the 
blinding deserts of Arabia, with the object of capturing the 
Holy City of Mecca, slaughtering on their march, without 
pity or thought of quarter, all who blocked their way. 

It must be admitted that the huge, unwieldy castles 
which floated in the fifteenth century up and down the 
Mediterranean were greater achievements, from the ship¬ 
wright’s standpoint, than were the three-tiered Cariha- 
genian and Roman triremes, or the piratical galleys of the 
Norse rover. In that respect alone, however, for all these 
voyages undertaken by primitive mariners were, so to say, 
cross-channel tripe. True, the Vikings found .their way 
from Iceland, and, if head-winds baulked their endeavour, 
their expeditions must have been fraught with what we 
should now call dreadful hardships. But the men were as 
hardy as dogs. They slaughtered friend or foe alike, with¬ 
out malice, in the spirit of mere dare-devil, schoolboy 
humour. The father would chop off the son's hand in a 
sort of practical joking mood, and the injured man took 
his jest in the same vein. Torture and the taking of life 
were trivial incidents, if they happened to point a Saga 
moral. It is a marvel how the race persisted and escaped 
extinction, but it struggled through somehow. 

The Tudor navigator had passed beyond parochial navi¬ 
gation. He struck boldly out into the void seas. He 
fully expected those seas must have a limit and a verge. 
What more reasonable proposition could present itself to 
the mind of men who watched the sun rise and sink and 
who took the common-sense view that they were standing 
on a rigid platform, which platform jumped into being out 
of nowhere 6,000 years before? Their pastors and masters 
had driven that view of things into their heads with many 
strokes of the pedagogue’s ferrule. It wa 6 flying in the 
face of Providence to believe anything different. 80 the 
geographers evolved, from their inner consciousness, maps 
of the world they lived on. They mostly drew a circular 
table top with Jerusalem in the centre of it, and the 
Biblical rivers wandering at their own sweet will across 
the disc. A School Board child of to-day would smile at 
such an effort. Folk nowadays are, or fancy themselves 
to be, infallible. It is surely a popular delusion, as patent 
as that of the old map-makers. Not even the youngest of 
us ie infallible, in spite of our assurance that we are so; 
and, moreover, we aTe deficient in many of the qualities 
which the old-time folk possessed in abundance. 

He was a bold spirit, a master mind, who first pushed 
out into unfathomed waters and braved the dangers of the 
Devil and the Deep Sea. Consider the size of the vessels 
in which the Elizabethan seamen crossed the Atlantic. 
Imagine a crew of twenty to twenty-five hands deliberately 
putting to sea in a Hastings fishing smack with the intent 
of circumnavigating the globe. It was foolhardy, doubt¬ 
less, but surely it was sublime. With the easy, breezy 
confidence of the sailorman of all ages, taking little or 
no thought of the morrow, these men packed themselves 
into their floating coffins and trusted to the little cherub 
that site up aloft. Few will deny that, to-day, the best 
type of naval officer is probably our highest product of 
human evolution. That Great Britain is primarily a sea 
power is surely the secret of her success, international and 
economic. The human factor is the mainspring of a 
nation's well-being, and the proportion of sea-going folk is 
higher in Great Britain than is the case with any other 
great Power. Hence has arisen her proud predominance, 
her world-wide Empire, her commerce with and concentra¬ 
tion of the ideas of all nations. This is where the Little 
Englander wofully miscalculates. His creed is that Great 
Britain’s ideal should be to remain a petty island in the 
North Atlantic, shut by the kindly seas in a tiny fold and 
careless of everything but the shop-keeping instinct. Now 
every seaman who is trained and added to the roll is 
another asset to our race, every vessel added to his 
Majesty’s Navy is the product of a vast accumulative 
industry, by which the entire community profits. The 
modern creed that expenditure on the Navy means “ dead 


money ” is manifestly rank nonsense. It means the main¬ 
tenance of troops of skilled artificers and the making of a 
body of men drilled, disciplined, capable of going any¬ 
where and doing anything, men made of the same stuff as 
their forbears, who humbled the pride of Spain and 
brought the world to heel. 

Going back, then, to the Elizabethan explorer of the 
New World setting out in his fishing smack, we must bear 
in mind that he was kennelled, in quarters unfit for a pack 
of hounds. Fancy the landsman, perhaps beguiled to sea, 
suffering the pangs of seasickness and cooped ’tween decks 
in such a craft 1 No doubt his companions were often 
brutal ruffians, his skipper a demon of cruelty, the boat a 
floating hell. That landsman either went overboard to 
feed the sharks or he came back salted and seasoned, a 
“ die-hard,” the equal of the best of them; one more tough¬ 
ened Englishman to help keep up the tradition of the race. 
One of the dreadful contingenciee the early navigator had 
to face was the certainty of scurvy. It was not until Cap¬ 
tain Cook introduced our modern methods that this frightr 
ful scourge was checked. It was a ghastly enemy to face, 
but an enemy which the seaman knew to be inevitable. In 
our more flabby times we hear murmurs as to the “ use ” 
of Arctic or Antarctic exploration, the “ folly ” of aviation. 
The Tudor seaman would have summarised such notions 
in terse English. The provisioning for a transatlantic 
cruise was the test of the commander’s mettle. The 
national beverage then was home-brewed beer and, in the 
West of England, cider. To men who breakfasted at six 
and dined at noon, and who drank a quart or two of ale 
at a sitting, the privation of ship life, in the matter of 
drink, muet have been cruel. How could sufficient liquid 
of any sort to keep parched throats moist be carried? It 
is a problem worth following up. At first sight it would 
seem impossible of solution. Assume a crew of twenty 
hands, each consuming a quart of water a day, and a 
voyage lasting three months, allow an equal quantity for 
evaporation and leakage and for cooking, and stowage 
would have to be found for 900 gallons, or, say, four tons 
of water, occupying nearly 150 cubic feet of space. Then, 
as to food, the potato was almost unknown, and beyond 
herbs and dried peas and onions there was little relish to 
be added to the vast stores of salted meat and fish which 
formed the staple diet at sea. Flour would quite probably 
be full of weevil and worm. 

It must be borne in mind that before Sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby’s ships were covered with lead, ocean-going craft 
went unprotected. Hackluyt says that the “ worm 
pearceth and eateth through the strongest oake.” An 
order of the Lord High Admiral in 1673 for sheathing 
warships was subsequently objected to, and the practice 
dropped. ThuB the Tudor navigator put to sea in ships 
probably straining and leaking at every seam. They must 
soon have carried forests of vegetation and tons of 
barnacles. Their only chance of ridding themselves of 
these parasites was an occasional opportunity when the 
vessel could be run ashore and scoured. Speed must have 
been pulled down 30 or 40 per cent. It may be presumed 
that boats so encumbered travelled little better than float¬ 
ing baskets. Dampier tells of a ketch, in which he 
crossed the Gulf of Mexico, as “ not going ahead, but 
tumbling like an egg-shell in the sea.” But the difficulty 
always present to the early navigator was to know where¬ 
abouts he was. The inebriated skipper who, in a heavy 
gale, brought his clenched fist down on the chart with the 
remark, “ we must be somewhere about here,” was precise 
when compared with the men who tracked wholly unknown 
sea routes. They had acquired the savage instinct of 
observation, and it stood them in lieu of charts and instru¬ 
ments such as the modern officer relies upon. It was no 
idle boa&t that they “ smelt land.” Every current and 
eddy, each shift of wind, and all the phantasms of weather 
and approaching danger were automatically conveyed to 
the intelligence of the look-out man or the skipper, just as 
the bushman sees a thousand indications to which the 
Englishman at his side is blind. The armoury of the 
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ancient navigator enabled him to arrive at a crude approxi¬ 
mation as to latitude. The observation of longitude was 
beyond his range. He took .the altitude of the sun with a 
wooden triangle, like a bricklayer's square, marked to a 
scale of degrees, “ even to minutes,*' as one contemporary 
records; his jjeedles were “ toucht curiously with the best 
loadstone in England"; also, as one of the old writers 
remarked with pride, “ the poles were marked for fear of 
mistaking." Dead reckoning was the explorer’s sheet 
anchor. What was the consequence? It was easier to 
catoh a weasel asleep than for the fellow-seamen of Drake 
and Raleigh to be found napping at the critical moment* 
They trusted to their own eyes and to the lead. For keen¬ 
ness of observation there have probably never been their 
equals. It seems doubtful if our naval cadets go to sea 
early enough nowadays. In Nelson’s day they started 
almost, so to speak, from their cradles. 

With the exception of the fights between Spain and the 
United States, and that between Russia and Japan, both 
almost walks-over, modern navies are mechanisms untested 
in actual warfare. When two first-class sea Powers, with 
navies nearly matched, are pitted together, who can say 
what may not happen? The whole fighting machine may 
break down from some unforeseen cause, the human unit 
may give out. As the size of guns increases, their concus¬ 
sion may prove impossibly severe on the gunner. Flesh 
and blood, perhaps, will not be able to stand it. The 
enemy aloft or under the water may overmaster the battle¬ 
ship. Our naval supremacy, on which the existence of 
the Empire reets, may go out, like the snuff of a candle, 
when the day of trial comes. The unexpected may happen. 
It is obvious that the only true line of safety is to drive 
forward the idea of “ a nation in arms." 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: MAN 

AND ARTIST 

II.—THE ARTIST. 

Our artist’s earliest efforts were drawings of peasants 
and his beloved countryside. His father, fairly skilled 
in musio and possessing a taste, though uncultivated, for 
the plastic arts, revealed to him in simple words the 
beauties of sky and sea, cottage, field, and orchard, which 
remained permanently impressed on his mind, and bore 
the best fruit in his maturity. His grandmother, a typical 
Biblical figure, Jansenist in her pure ideals, of intense 
religious conviction, held up to him the duty of using his 
talent on the highest plane. There was at home a small 
but good library containing books only of classical value. 
Millet was always an omnivorous reader. His taste 
gradually began to be formed on the best models, classical 
and Biblical, and with the formation of taste and his 
innate genius, his ideas of art slowly began to crystallise; 
it was a matter of many years before he arrived at his 
complete self and the resolution to realise himself, at 
whatever cost. He was not far from forty. A perception 
of his own special talent brought with it a proud feeling 
of independence, which was jealously guarded and which 
nothing was allowed to encroach upon. No wonder his 
masters could teach the strong, silent, self-confident Millet 
nothing. He knew his own power, and could feel it 
ripening. Paris, too, disgusted him, as well as did most 
of his fellow-students. He saw they were merely imitators 
and never went to Nature, from which every great master 
has drawn his original conceptions. Millet’s own con¬ 
ception of Man and Nature was one of toil and suffering, 
weariness and rest. The splendours and terrors of the 
heavens, the glories of the flowers, the haloes of humble 
plants like dandelions, the beauties of trees and hills, and 
the sea, and infinite plains, and dark, crushing forests, 
urged him on with a great longing for expression; but 
he could not lose sight of humanity suffering amid the 
beauties of landscape. 
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The art-views of our painter were simple, and easily 
comprehensible; truly Greek in their simplicity and 
applicability to all forms of art. It is, of course, not to be 
imagined that, Minerva-like, these views sprung up fully 
equipped in his brain. They were the outcome of years 
of thought and development. It was when Millet, fortu¬ 
nately for posterity, made up his mind to stay in Barbizon 
that his ideas began to concentrate into definite, clear-cut 
formulas. It was then that he found himself. A peasant of 
peasants he was, and a peasant of peasants he determined 
to remain. The true portraiture of rustic life and of the 
country was henceforth to be the end of all his endeavour. 
This programme of work was carried out with unflinching 
will, despite all discouragement of great poverty and much 
ill-health. The first fundamental of tho highest art which 
Millet, if not explicitly, yet implicitly, laid down, was the 
necessity of an original view of life. Corot, for instance, 
he measuredly admired, but finally judged as having 
nothing new to impart. The second fundamental was that 
each picture must have its special point, to which the 
attention of the spectator must be inevitably drawn. To 
the enforcement of this point, whatever it may be, every¬ 
thing in the picture must be subordinated, or, if necessary, 
sacrificed. No accessory of any kind, no decoration, above 
all, must draw attention away from the main theme. It 
may be the man resting on his hoe and panting; a goose- 
maiden and her flock, which almost seem to scream, so 
life-like are they; a mother feeding her children so 
carefully with a long spoon; two men with powerful 
action sawing through the trunk of a prostrate tree; or 
it may be the two religious figures of the “ Angelus," the 
pathetic “ Gleaners," or the masterful “ Sower ’’; in all 
will be seen the concentration of the whole economy of the 
picture on the essential motif. It is impossible to mistake 
the artist’s intention. 

In his later years he was wont to insist upon the vital 
need of continual simplification. No simplification could 
be sufficiently simple for him. His method was the con¬ 
centration of all the artistic powerB on one idea in each 
picture. In the art of literature he found the same 
general lack of perception that works should be used to 
express simply, forcibly, unmistakably, an idea, an 
impression, whatever the subject to be brought out 
may be. 

In order to carry out his notion of the most extreme 
simplification of a painting and his ideal of combining the 
Greek art principles with the representation of modern 
life, Millet contended that his peasant figures must be 
types. If he could contrive it, he declared, he would 
paint none but types. The exceptional—which appears 
to mean the individual—must, he was convinced, be 
avoided like a pestilence. And indeed, he himself was 
generally faithful to the portraiture of the typical: consider, 
for instance, “ La Maternite," his numerous shepherdesses, 
reapers, mowers, wood-gatherers, churners, wool-carders, 
mothers teaching children to sew, spinners. With Millet 
the elimination of the individual characteristics went 
together with the elimination of everything purely orna¬ 
mental and non-essential. There follow two questions to 
be briefly dealt with, on which the great master has 
expressed very forcible and definite opinions—the ques¬ 
tions of beauty and of colouring. With his ideas of 
simplification and typifying, with his love of the adequate, 
the suitable, and the powerful, it is immediately clear that 
beauty of an ideal kind—which he affirmed he never saw 
and which he believed does not exist—constituted no claim 
to his brush. Even ordinary beauty of the generally 
accepted kind—mere prettiness he loathed and detested— 
was rarely acceptable to him. Beauty, he would asseve¬ 
rate, was expression; for instance, that of a mother gazing 
upon her baby: beauty was suitability; for instance, that 
of a potato or a pomegranate in its proper place. Who 
would say that a pomegranate is more beautiful than a 
potato, that Socrates would be more beautiful with the 
body of an Apollo, that a weather-worn dead tree-trunk is 
less beautiful than a living tree? Millet has left us many 
examples in art to prove the truth of his sayings. 
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His fundamental ideas—the “ mother-ideas,” as he liked 
to call them—rendered colour quite a secondary matter, 
even as in Poussin’s case. He would point out that great 
colourists like Titian, if his pictures were carefully 
examined, used few colours. Anyhow, it was true of 
Millet himself. He had quite a Germanic predilection 
for brown and heavy colouring, from which neither his 
Parisian experience nor his later adoption of pastel as 
one of his chief mediums, entirely relieved him. Light¬ 
ness of touch was not granted to him often in oils. Hence, 
generally speaking, his drawings have appealed most to 
connoisseurs. Millet himself felt freest in black and 
white. He would hardly allow that more, or much more, 
was necessary for a picture. Black and white seemed 
strongest and most expressive. Here, however, we may 
perhaps be allowed to differ from the great painter. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he doubtless felt the limita¬ 
tions of his colour-faculty. What are vitally important, 
and will always remain so, are the first principles set up 
again, after many generations, by Millet, the examples he 
achieved of them, and the noble pattern of his own hard¬ 
working life, devoted unswervingly from the first, even 
in Paris, to the artistic illustration of the lofty Greco- 
Biblical conceptions he gradually formed for himself of 
peasant and country life. 


REVIEWS 

THE FRANCE OF VOLTAIRE 

An Eighteenth-Century Marquise, By Frank Hamkl. 

(Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 

If the title of this volume had been “ Voltaire and his 
Circle ” it would have proved no less suitable than the 
present one, for the nominal heroine is almost over¬ 
shadowed in importance by the actual hero. The story 
of the irregular household of three persons at Cirey is 
one of the most significant notes of a period when in 
France “ everybody was so inconstant that no one could 
believe in another’s constancy.” Fmilie, Madame du 
Chatelet, whose brilliant intellectual powers caused her 
to scorn the manifold follies of the fashionable xalonx, 
while her desire for enjoyment made her occasionally take 
part in them, found in Voltaire her veritable ami intime , 
and almost from the first the great philosopher and poet 
recognised in her a kindred spirit. The two decided to 
spend their lives together, and Voltaire became the third 
person in the extraordinary menage , which lasted from 
1733 to 1749, and which we, on this side of the Channel, 
can never hope fully to understand. “ Madame du 
Chatelet has a husband,” said he; “ she is a goddess 
married to a mortal, and this mortal dares to have wishes.” 
One is inclined to sympathise with the ignored mortal, 
in spite of the two exceptional intellects by which his own 
was dominated. 

This wonderful woman, who analysed the work of 
Leibnitz, who translated into French Newton’s treatise on 
the principles of mathematics, and who studied geometry 
and physics with the utmost eagerness, forms an attractive 
subject for the investigator of French history and modes 
of thought. Of her Sainte-Beuve wrote: “Madame du 
Chatelet was not an ordinary person; she occupied a 
rank in higher literature and philosophy which it was 
easier for the women of her time to laugh at than to 
emulate.” Her lover commemorated her incongruities in 
verse: — 

Cette belle Ame est une £toffe 
Qu’clle brode en mill© fa^ons; 

Son esprit est tr£s philosophe, 

Et son cceur aime les pompons. 

Mr. Hamel tells in a most interesting manner of the 
famous and decorative personages with whom this lady 


was brought into contact; he preserves a certain air of 
detachment and a judicious reticence without being hard 
or unsympathetic, and he never allows the narrative to 
become a mere catalogue of notorieties. Here and there 
his pages are illuminated with little character studies 
which show that he has seen beneath superficialities into 
the heart of his theme. We may quote one instance: — 

Voltaire was primarily a poet. His passions were intel¬ 
lectual. His critical mind asked for experience which had 
grown upon the tree of science. He enjoyed the society 
of women, but he never gave himself up to the systematic 
art of wooing that was the fashion. Women were growing 
more exacting. They had long been accustomed to the 
flattering language of passion ; they required that it should 
become more and more extravagant and symbolic. Their 
hearts, their ears, their feelings were blunted with custom. 
They demanded something fresh, and Voltaire gave them 
verses, because verses were dealt out by him as easily as 
cards by a gambler. But he did not trouble himself even 
to pretend that the verses meant more than anpeared on 
the surface. They meant less ; they were written for the 
sheer joy of writing them, and for the pleasure of seeing an 
answering smile on some fair woman’s lips, an answering 
glance from some fair woman’s eyes. 

To this might have been added Carlyle’s curious descrip¬ 
tion of Voltaire as a “ thin, long gentleman, with high red- 
heeled shoes and the daintiest polite attitudes and paces 
. . nose and underlip more than ever coalescing, but 

two eyes shining on you like carbuncles, and in the ringing 
voice, such touches of speech when you apply for it! ” 

The inception of the cafes, the story of how they gradu¬ 
ally entered into the life of Paris and became centres for 
interchange of epigram, gossip, and criticism, is touched 
upon excellently. Many entertaining anecdotes are told 
of these essentially French resorts; that of the Abbe 
Pellegrin, who agreed to write a marriage ode at twenty 
sous per verse for a prospective bridegroom, is one of the 
best. A stranger, having overheard part of the conversa¬ 
tion, inquired if any particular length had been agreed 
upon, and warned the patron of poesy that, if not, he would 
have to pay for at least a thousand verses. The alarmed 
customer rushed off, to find Pellegrin in his attic reeling 
out the hundredth stanza—quantity rather than quality 
being important in the eyes of an impecunious bard. 

The morals of the period were lax, but the influences of 
the salon* were not entirely corrupt, though in many cases 
they might be perverted—as when President Henault said 
of Madame de Lambert that it was necessary to be in her 
salon to get into the French Academy. Voltaire, 
immersed in philosophic researches, and at the same time 
admiring his beloved Emilie so ardently that he had to 
follow whither she led, found the life tiresome. “ I no 
longer live,” he wrote to one of his friends, “ I am dragged 
in spite of myself into the stream. I go, I come. I sup 
at the end of the town, to sup the next night at the other 
end. From the society of three or four intimate friends 
it is necessary to fly to the opera, to the comedy, to see 
curiosities, to embrace a hundred people a day, to make 
and receive a hundred protestations ; not one instant to 
oneself, no time to write, to think, or to sleep. I am like 
the ancient who died, crushed bv the flowers they threw 
at him.” Yet his companion used to rise early after these 
festivities and work out severe mathematical problems 
before breakfast. It can easily be imagined that the poor 
fellow was only completely happy when she forsook Paris, 
shook off gaieties, and gave the order for a retirement to 
peaceful Cirey, where, despite many amusements and visits 
of friends, energies were not dissipated quite so lavishly. 
Wherever this unique couple went, they created a sensa¬ 
tion ; whatever they did was bizarre and unconventional. 
“ They quarrelled and were temporarily bitter enemies, 
or they were friendly and no pair could be more devoted. 
They considered nobody’s comfort but their own, and 
annexed the furniture, arranged the meals, and did every¬ 
thing to suit themselves.” 

A diverting instance of their preoccupation with extra- 
mundane matters occurred when, on a night journey in 
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the depth of winter from Paris to their retreat, one of 
the carriage-springs broke down, and Madame du Chatelet, 
Voltaire, and the maid were upset amid an avalanche of 
boxes and parcels on the snow-covered road. Cushions 
were placed on the snow for the two principals, and there, 
shivering but happy, they discussed the starry heavens 
and the mysteries of space. 44 At that moment,” says Mr. 
Hamel, 44 she was truly great. Passionless and calm, her 
intellect was in the ascendant. So she should have lived 
—and so died.” 

44 Like a Homeric goddess,” says an eminent English 
critic, “ the divine Emilie poured a cloud round her hero.” 
She held him enchained to the last; and when finally, 
after sixteen years of constancy in an inconstant age, her 
sudden violent passion for a younger man .destroyed her, 
Voltaire’s existence was for a long time thrown into con¬ 
fusion. The story of the death of the .Marquise du 
Chatelet is irremediably sordid, soiled by an act of the 
grossest deception w T hich it is impossible to exonerate in 
the slightest degree. The current of thought in those days 
was so involved, so utterly antagonistic to our present 
English views, that it is difficult to know when to sympa¬ 
thise and when to condemn; yet it seems that the influ¬ 
ence of such women as Emilie du Chatelet cannot have 
been altogether unwholesome. To aid and inspire 
Voltaire—the friend of D’Alembert, Diderot, Veuve- 
narguea, Beaumarchais, Condorcet, and a score of other 
famous men—was no mean achievement, and the problem 
of separating the moral from the intellectual and spiritual 
aide of so enduring a comradeship is not easy of solution. 
The author of this volume wisely refrains from attempting 
the task; he narrates, comments occasionally, and does 
not pretend to be an historian. The making of a book 
from existing material can be done badly; in this case 
the historical interest is so great and the method of its 
presentation is so discreet, that we can praise Mr. Hamel 
with few reservations. We object to the adjective 
“ divine ” as applied to a boudoir, and in two or three 
chapters the introduction of certain persons seems super¬ 
fluous to the main theme, but these are practically the 
only faults to be found in his cleverly written book. 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 

Phases of Evolution and Heredity. By Dr. Berry Hart, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E. (Rebman. 5s. net.) 

The Mental Symptoms of Brain Disease. By Bernard Hol¬ 
lander, M.D. (Rebman. 6s. net.) 

In no department of specialised human knowledge are the 
differences of doctors and the bewilderments of the ordinary 
man so obvious as in that of biology and the questions 
radiating from it and allied to it. Since Darwin set the 
ball rolling, a dozen or two of professors on each side 
have been endeavouring to divert its course, with or without 
the assistance of impolite language; and recruits for this 
sublimated hockey-game of Evolutionists v. Modified Evolu¬ 
tionists are never lacking. We take it that the Anti-Evolu¬ 
tionists are at present resting from their strenuous labours 
of years past, since we only hear the echoes of their 
horrified shrieks, their cries of “ Anathema.” 

Dr. Hart’s book deals with the phenomena of heredity 
in a manner which interests the reader from the beginning, 
although there are faults to be noticed later. The discus¬ 
sion of Mendel’s discoveries gives opportunity for the 
author to criticise the way in which that unrewarded 
genius used some of his terms and conclusions. We can¬ 
not reproduce the diagrams, but it seems fairly clear that 
the 44 dominance ” ana “ recessivenees ” apparent in the 
results of Mendel’s experiments are expressions too loosely 
employed if a clear and workable thesis is to be achieved. 
We are glad to see, however, that a hearty admiration 
comes to the front for the man whose patient labours have 
been so fine a foundation for others who succeeded him : 


While Darwinism and Weismannism were in a condition 
of 44 stalemate,” after many successful moves, the problem 
of the mechanism of the distribution of hereditary qualities 
in some of its aspects was being worked out by a then 
unknown observer of supreme intellect. It is not too 
much to say that Mendel’s researches on variation in 
plants and on the distribution of the contrasted characters 
in the crossed plants, is the greatest single contribution 
ever made to evolution. . . . He viewed the whole 

problem as one to be determined, not by a limited number 
of exj>eriments with a necessarily brief note of results, 
but one to be planned and carried out for years, if neces¬ 
sary, as any accurate experimental and statistical investi¬ 
gation should be. . . . What 'he did in his eight years’ 

work seems to us now reasonable and sensible ; but the 
more one thinks over it the more one sees the genius of the 
man : it is the eagle’s swoop to the goal, simple and easy, 
but not to be attained by the flutterings of ordinary 
mortals. . . . He had the joy of the solution, if not 

in his lifetime the credit. 

Why, vre wonder, does the author go out of his way to 
deal his literary readers a disconcerting and almost im¬ 
pudent slap in the face when comparing the Roman 
Catholic Church, which apparently aids financially its 
promising students, with the Protestant Churches! In 
suggesting that these would do well to follow the Roman 
Catholic lead, he suddenly remarks that we should then 
44 be spared the spectacle of their acutest minds, when not 
occupied with investigation where thought is hampered, 
wasting their powers on the obscurities of Browning or 
the subtleties of Meredith.” This is altogether beside the 
mark, and a trifle petulant; the labour of the literary man 
is as valuable in its sphere as that of other experts. Dr. 
Hart forgets that every clever man cannot be a scientist, 
and that as much brain power may go to the critical estima¬ 
tion of an eminent writer as to the elaboration of recondite 
biologic theories. 

On the subject of possible human variations, and the 
perplexities of policy in the matter of eugenics, he is more 
sound. In spite of the fact that variation is really beyond 
the reach of the individual, he remarks cogently that the 
race has in. it 44 some normal tendencies of a dangerous 
nature, and often an innate hatred of discipline that 
requires careful watching. The role must be to guide, 
advise, evolve the healthy body and healthy life, all the 
while remembering that what is innate will show itself even 
to destruction. . . . What is true must stand—that is a law 
of Nature; what is false will go; and one must recognise 
that in all advances both are present, and only the smelt¬ 
ing of accurate observation and sane and just criticism will 
give us the pure metal of Truth.” The danger of accept¬ 
ing heredity as any guiding force in the affairs of life is 
obvious; the capacities of a child may differ greatly from 
those of its parents; thus their duty is not to compel him 
to take a certain route, but to educate him as well as may 
be, 44 to see where his talents lie, and to let him develop 
them.” Enthusiasts who would have the world reformed 
by rule and measuring-line may take to heart the warning 
here given to the effect that 44 legislation as to marriage 
on scientific lines would be a misfortune; we know too 
little to be able to do anything safely.” 

Dr. Hart is occasionally too didactic. 44 The univer¬ 
sities,” he says, 44 cater for average ability and abnormal 
cramming power, and their heads have been usually more 
conspicuous, aB a rule, (sic) for their business abilities and 
manipulative dexterity in wirepulling, in the interests of 
the university, of course, than for encouraging the progress 
of science and learning.” We will leave our readers to 
criticise the composition of the above sentence; apart 
from that, such sweeping generalisations have very little 
in them; if, indeed, they are not perilously near non¬ 
sense. The chapters concerning the life and habits of the 
bee, fascinating as they undeniably are, include too much 
of that ordinary every-day knowledge which those who 'buy 
or read this book will surely have already gleaned. The 
whole of the last part of the book, in fact, with its notes 
on Pepys, Rousseau, Dickens, and other writers, seems 
rather inconsequent. 
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The conflict of specialists and the chaos of their con¬ 
clusions, to which we referred in our opening sen¬ 
tences, seem no less in evidence when we turn to Dr. Hol¬ 
lander's new volume—“ there is no uniformity of opinion 
even with reference to fundamental questions. . . . Each 
observer has given his own nomenclature and interpreta¬ 
tion. M In his well-known logical way, backed up by 
numerous striking examples drawn both from his own 
experience and from the observations of other highly 
trained men, the author sets out to prove the principle that 
the elementary psychical states and capacities are related 
to definite brain centres—a very different idea, be it noted, 
from that of the phrenological enthusiast, who would ticket 
each tiny convolution of the brain with some label of 
emotion or feeling or mental tendency. “ We find/ 7 he 
says, “ that when the frontal lobes are destroyed by injury 
or disease, the processes of judgment and reason are 
diminished, there is an inability to fix the attention, to 
follow a continuous train of thought, or to conduct intel¬ 
lectual processes, ultimately ending in complete dementia. 
We find, moreover, that in such men the struggle between 
the lower instincts and ethical feelings is diminished or 
does not exist any longer, and instead of a rational man 
we see a creature given over entirely to the satisfaction 
of his lower desires. Such is the case in all forms of 
lesions of the frontal lobes, and it does not occur in lesions 
of other parts of the brain.” These words, accompanied 
as they are by quoted cases, seem irrefutable; but there 
are many difficulties in the way of acting upon information 
gathered from mere observation—the only method where 
human beings are concerned. Before the surgeon dare 
operate (and Dr. Hollander sees in the future the possi¬ 
bility of operation for insanity) he must be very sure of 
his data. It seems to us that few men could be relied upon 
in so serious a matter. The author recognises thiB to a 
certain extent: 

Crime is not always the outcome of wickedness, but often 
due to disorder or disease of the brain, and therefore the 
medical and psychological expert should be called upon 
in all doubtful cases for a diagnosis. . . . 

Manifold are the mysteries of the teeming personalities 
which surround us in the street, on the station platforms, 
in the train, wherever we mingle with our fellows. We 
feel an uneasy thrill at several passages from Dr. Hol¬ 
landers pages. This, for instance, is not precisely tran- 
quillising: 

There are men perfectly sane, according to the legal test, 
who are tormented with a horrible impulse to do, and per¬ 
haps actually do, what they know and loathe as wrong. 
The driving impulse in them is so strange and oontrary 
to their true nature and desire, so repugnant and yet so 
compulsive, that in olden times it seemed explicable only 
as a positive possession by the devil or other evil spirit. 

We may reflect, however, for our comfort, that humanity 
in the main is not bad company, and that these eccen¬ 
tricities of brain-development are very much in a minority. 

The author has been careful not to encumber his work 
with more technical language than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary, so that we can recommend it to the reader who is 
not medically equipped, as well as to the thoughtful con¬ 
sideration of psychologists and physicians. Dr. Jules 
Morel, an expert in diseases of the brain, contributes a 
pleasantly appreciative preface. 


LOUISIANA 

Ifutory of Reconstruction in Louisiana . Through 1868. 

By Johx Rose Ficklen. (The Johns Hopkins Pre*s, 
Baltimore, U.8.A.) 

Tt is well f or U8> g0 f ftr awa y j n England, to have an 
oornsi 01 ^! reminder of the great history which lies behind 
tract of the New World termed familiarly “ The 
ni e( * States ”—a collection of varying populations and 


divergent interests of which most of us know little. The 
available history may seem comparatively recent, in 
the light of our own past, but it is none the less 
enthralling, exciting, and adventurous; the chaos of the 
mid-nineteenth century has hardly yet, in many cases, 
settled down into coherence and calm. The Southern 
States especially have experienced upheavals and political 
catastrophes. What is true of the Old World seems to 
hold good of the New; the farther south we go the more 
passionate the race; across the Atlantic the. negro 
problem has, of course, introduced an extra complication. 
In 1860 the slave population of Louisiana was 331,726, 
while the free persons of colour numbered 18,647; at 
the census of 1890 the negro population of the United 
States worked out at 7,470,040. “ I barely suggest for 

your private consideration, 77 wrote President Lincoln to 
Governor Hahn of Louisiana, discussing the question of 
the franchise, “ whether some of the coloured people may 
not be let in, as, for instance, the very intelligent, and 
especially those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. 
They would probably help in some trying time in the 
future to keep the jewel of Liberty in the family of Free- 

The concise and clearly expressed contents of the book 
before us give a very vivid idea of the troublous times 
through which unhappy Louisiana passed not so long ago. 
In the year 1856 Governor Hebert uttered solemn admoni¬ 
tions, foreseeing the struggle. “ The wild spirit of fanati¬ 
cism which has for so many years disturbed the peace of 
the country,” he said, “has steadily increased in power 
and influence. It controls the councils of several States, 
nullifies the laws of Congress enacted for the protection 
of our property, and resists the execution of them, even 
to the shedding of blood. ... The slave-holding States 
are warned in time. They should be prepared for the 
issue. If it must come, the sooner the better. Kie time 
for concessions on our part and compromises is past. 
Governor Wickliffe, succeeding him, took a similar tone 
in his inaugural address: 

I do not wish to speak lightly of the Union. Next to 
the liberty of the citizen and the sovereignty of the States, 
I Tegard it as the primary object of patriotic desire. It 
should be dear to us as a sentiment, and dearer to us 
for its real value. But it cannot have escaped observation 
that the hold which the Union once had upon the affec¬ 
tion of the South has been materially weakened, and that 
its dissolution is now frequently spoken of, if not with 
absolute levity, yet with positive indifference, and, 
occasionally, as desirable. 

South Carolina, which seceded on December 20, 1860, 
led the way, and was quickly followed by several other 
Southern States. The South, however, failed to realise 
that the North was “readier and stronger than she in 
every way, and that the spirit of the time was hostile to 
the continuance of slavery. 77 She held, through her leaders, 
that slavery was justifiable in the eyes of God and man. 
From her own point of view there was naturally a great 
deal to be said which we, with our hereditary inborn 
ideas of freedom, unvexed by any problems of alien blood, 
cannot thoroughly understand. Affairs in Louisiana, from 
that date onward, passed through a series of crises which 
recall the mediaeval period of our own land. WordB ran 
high on either side; laws were made, broken, patched, 
repealed, by dozens. One of the most notorious orders, 
issued by General Butler, Administrator of New Orleans, 
which drew forth a strong condemnation from the English 
House of Lords, ran as follows: 

As officers and soldiers of the United States have been 
subject to repeated insults from women, calling themselves 
ladies, of New Orleans, in return for the most scrupulous 
non-interference and courtesv on our part, it is ordered 
hereafter, when any female snail by mere gesture or move¬ 
ment, insult, or show oontempt for any officers or soldiers 
of the United States, she shall be regarded and held 
liable to be treated as a woman about town plying her 
avocation. 
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In 1862—the days of the exploits of the famous Monitor 
and Mtrrimac —the emancipation proclamation caused 
considerable embarrassment, and a passage may 
be quoted illustrating the difficulties with which those 
in authority had to contend : 

Enough had been done to encourage many slaves, when 
the Eeaeral camps were in their vicinity, to escape from 
the plantations and the toil of the fields and to throw 
themselves within the Federal lines, seeking at the hands 
of the army officers food, raiment, and a life of leisure. 
• . . Ten thousand poured into New Orleans alone, and 
Butler, although evidently pleased that they should run 
away from their masters, iuid to issue orders that no more 
should be reoeived at the various posts. Some .planters, 
unable to make their slaves work, and unwilling to sup¬ 
port them in idleness, actually sent them within the 
Federal lines, hoping to reclaim them later. 

A few months later General Butler paid attentions to 
the free men of colour, and an amusing toast was pro¬ 
posed by a negro orator at a banquet in his honour. 
“Here’s to the General,” said he; “he has a whit© face, 
but a black heart.” No wonder that this sentiment caused 
much amusement, as the author informs us, in th© North 
as well as th© South. 

rhings went from bad to worse until in 1864 there were 
two capitals in Louisiana and two governors, each claim- 
ing legitimacy. The assassination of President Lincoln 
did not tend to improve matters, for, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Ficklen, President Johnson waB not the man to 
carrv on Lincoln’s beneficent work; he “ brought up with 
him a certain coarseness of fibre and an extraordinary 
lack of good taste which mined his influence with the 
ruling faction in Congress.” The celebrated Convention 
of 1864, convened by General Banks to revise and amend 
the constitution of 1852, sat for seventy-eight days, and 
ran up a nice little bill in which figure $9,421 for liouors 
and cigars, $414 for “ ice,” $4,237 for “ daily papers ”—a 
sinister suggestion lurks here!—and $8,000 for “sta¬ 
tionery.” The delegates apparently had a very good time 
at the expense of the taxpayers—a state of affairs which, 
it must be admitted, i9 not altogether unknown in our 
own happy country. One member of the conclave perpe¬ 
trated a delicious “bull ” on hearing of the defiant answer 
of a certain editor who had been summoned to account 
for his actions: “Send Thomas P. May to jail,” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ let him know that he lives in a land of 
liberty! ” An interesting chapter is devoted to the riot 
of 1866, but the causes which led to this (which seems 
to have been merely a glorified election row, although 
there was some shooting on both sides) are too involved 
to be recapitulated here. By 1867 the negroes were jubi¬ 
lant : 




Now, at last, they believed that they had reached the 
reraised land. They were to vote, to hold office, to make 
aws.. Nay, more: “We want,” said the negro organ, “to 
ride in any conveyance, to travel on steamboats, eat »n 
any steamboat, dine at any restaurant, or educate our 
children at any school.” 


And even at this day the problem is a burning one in many 
Southern States, as Mr. William Archer has recently 
shown in his fascinating account of a journey through that 
terrftory. 

These were the days of various organisations, of political 
clubs and secret societies, both Democratic and Republi¬ 
can, some of which went by titles which suggest to English 
ears a popular football team: the Seymour Tigors, the 
Swamp Fox Rangers, the Seymour Infantas, and the 
Innocents. “ The Knights of the White Camelia ” was 
another elaborate and powerful association of the period, 
formed with the object of preserving the superiority of 
the whites. The “ Ku Klux Klan,” disbanded in 1869, 
interfered even in private quarrels, becoming a nuisance, 
inasmuch as persons having no connection with the order 
used its name and disguise to cover their crimes. Such 
assemblies, however, as the author points out, “ whatever 
good they may accomplish, bear within themselves the 


seeds of their own destruction; they become a cloak for 
the deeds of desperate men, and the better elements of 
society, in self-protection, find it necessary to disown or 
destroy what they have founded.” 

We take leave of this acute and closely written study 
of a problem exotic to English thought with an expression 
of sincere regret that the author did not live to complete 
his work. He had the inquiring mind and the methodical 
temperament necessary to the historian; his own opinions 
are not obtrusive, but are introduced judiciously exactly 
when the reader needs light on some particular point. 
Such a man may slip occasionally in detail, but he is not 
likely to go wrong on any important question, and Pro¬ 
fessor Ficklen, had he lived, would have become known as 
one of the greatest authorities on this tremendous enigma 
which even now demands the highest tact and the most 
unbiassed consideration for its solution. 


FICTION 

THREE NOVELS. 

Wind Along the Waste. By Maude Annesley. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Charm. By Alice Pebbin. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

Jemmy Abercraw. By Bebnabd Capes. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.) 

“ Wind Along the Waste ” is a story of Parisian life. Mrs. 
Byrne is an Englishwoman and an artist, and a widow, 
and the curtain goes up on her studio. 

“ Hideous! Hideous! Hideous! ” 

Each word, uttered low, but vibrating with concentrated 
fury, was accompanied by the sound of a hollow blow 
followed by tearing, ripping canvas. That was the only 
noise in the large studio till the man sitting on the long 
couch in the corner sprang to his feet with a loua 
exclamation. 

“Good Heavens! Aregonde! What are you doing! 
Are you mad 1 ” 

The woman at the easel turned, and the strong, clear 
north light made her red hair to flame. She laughed a 
Bhort, harsh laugh, turned again, and tore one of the strips 
of hanging canvas from its support and flung it to the 
ground, dashed her palette-knife viciously into the remains 
of the mutilated picture, and tore another strip off. 

The reason of this violent conduct was that Mrs. Byrne 
had come to the conclusion that the picture Bhe was 
working at was a “ cheap anecdotal.” The man who said 
“ Good Heavens 1 ” was Herbert Montgomery, a mild 
secretary of embassy, and on his incautiously saying that 
he had thought the picture “very pretty,” the red-hot 
artistic soul of Mrs. Byrne breaks off the engagement. 
Then did Aregonde, or Gonda, fall in with a prowling 
troupe of Apaches, and then did she commence a flirtation 
with one of them, named Faux-Col, or “ Collars,” like the 
gentleman at Mrs. Todgers’s boarding-house. Gonda tried 
to trifle with Collars, who promptly felled her to earth, 
having none of the mildness of Herbert Montgomery in 
his disposition; and with this effective blow he captured 
the lady’s affection. Bhe disguised herself in blue 
spectacles, and became known and honoured in Apache 
circles under the title of Verre Bleu. Thus she lived 
merrily until a professional misfortune connected with the 
guillotine cut short Faux-Col’s career. Gonda tried to 
start life afresh under better auspices, but the Apache 
episode worked her ruin in the end. 

Such in brief outline is the plot of Miss Annesley’s book. 
And the moral? The moral is that everything depends 
upon the writer’s point of view. As Gonda stands, she 
and all her doings are flashy, melodramatic, uncon¬ 
vincing. But not because her temperament is an impos¬ 
sible temperament, or because the incidents in her life 
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are of an unusual character. There are plenty of fools in 
the world, and all sorts of queer things are happening 
daily. Blanche Amory was a fool—she reminds one of 
Gonda—and her dealings with the chef were, it is hinted, 
very queer indeed; but Blanche is viewed by her creator 
in her true light: that is, a wholly ridiculous light. We 
all rip canvases, or would like to rip canvases, at times; 
but we have the grace to laugh at ourselves afterwards, 
and if we do not laugh at ourselves, then there is a cue 
for somebody else to laugh. Miss Annesley had materials 
for a capital comedy; she has unwisely made them into j 
a melodrama. 

The Charm. 

Poor Mark Rennard, the hero, or rather the principal 
male character, of “ The Charm,” was not a fool like 
Mrs. Byrne. On the contrary, he is quite an excellent 
English type. Not by any means intellectual, not a man 
of books; he has yet very decent abilities and a mind of 
the bon ordinaire type, which, as a rule, is the very best 
kind of mind to carry a man through life. Mark Rennard 
gets into the Indian Civil Service, and finds himself the 
assistant of Mr. Banister, a civilian with a kindly disposi¬ 
tion and a fine taste in cookery. One would have said 


Mr. Bernard Capes is superior to that of Mr. Marriott 
Watson, and the way in which the “ galloping ” or high¬ 
wayman interest is interwoven with the Jacobite interest 
commands one’s respectful admiration. Then «.nere is a 
strong dash of the hidden treasure interest, ana a very 
pretty use of the secret chamber interest; altogether, the 
mixture is capital, stap our vitals if it isn’t! 

But with all its merits, “ Jemmy Abercraw ” is not the 
book that is going to be written one of these fine days—if it 
does not turn out that Charles Reade wrote this book years 
ago under the title of 11 Griffith Gaunt.” That is, Mr. 
Capes’s eighteenth century is a conventional eighteenth 
century and not the real thing. Some day a man who has 
spent his life with old books and pamphlets and criminal 
trials, and Hogarth and Smollett, who has read the classics 
of the time and dived into the rubbish-heaps of the time, 
who could find his way about the London of 1750 on a 
dark night and tell a countryman the shortest cut between 
Holborn and Leicester Fields; some day this man will 
write, entirely for his own amusement, the book about the 
eighteenth century. 


that a career could not start under fairer omens; and yet, 
Rennard being, as we have implied, very far from a fool, 
commits an excessively foolish action : he marries a half- 
caste widow. The result is tragedy, but we do not say 
“ Serve him right,” nor do we feel inclined to laugh, as 
in the case of the lady who tore up her pictures and rioted 
in emotions. “ The Charm ” is good and convincing and 
pathetic, because there was ample excuse for that deplor¬ 
ably silly marriage. Poor Teresa, a charming woman in 
her way, differed from the excellent Banister in this : she 
would put too much garlic into everything, and when 
Mark said a suspicion of garlic was ” all right and quite 
artistic,” naively replied that “ for her part Bhe preferred 
certainty to suspicion.” There was ample excuse for 
Mark, because, in the first place, he was very young. 
Secondly, Teresa was very beautiful. Thirdly, Bhe was 
very unhappy. And fourthly, Rennard had just been 

i ilted in the most heartless manner by his first love, Eve. 
?ake these facts into consideration, remember that if it 
had not been for the generous young civilian Teresa would 
have been forced into a marriage with a loathsome and 
Vicious old man, you will agree that the situation is of 
legitimate tragedy, you 'will sympathise with husband and 
wife, who were alike unhappy. 

The fact is, the story has been carried through by the 
author with a rare senso of moderation, and a rarer Bense 
of humour. Nothing very dreadful happens—till the last 
page—the tragedy lies in the recognition, on both sides, 
that the marriage was a mistake. There is tragi-comedy 
in the arrival of Teresa with her luggage: — 

There were bundles tied up in bath-towels, in horse 
blankets, in cotton druggets and mats ; actually there was 
a zinc bath filled with loose articles, probably collected at 
the last moment. And heaped together were sticks and 
umbrellas, coats, and sun-hats, plants in pots, a bird in a 
cage, a cat mewing in a basket. The sweeper stood holding 
three doss that dragged at their chains and barked deafen- 
ingly. Also there were various pieces of furniture. 

And on the hideous squalor of this assortment of 
rubbish, on poor beautiful but untidy Teresa—“ her hair 
was coming down, her hat was on one side, a large 
triangular hole had been torn in her skirt ”—fell the icy 
eye of the correct and spick-and-span Miss Eve Lancaster, 
that early love of the P. and O. boat! xaiss Perrin is 
to be congratulated heartily, and we hope M The Charm ” 
will have a great success. 

Jemmy Abercraw. 

« J^ 16 only fault that can legitimately be found with 
Jemmy Abercraw ” is that he is own brother to “ Gallop¬ 
ing Dick.” To the present writer he appears the better 
rother of the two; in other words, the craftsmanship of 


The Star of Love. By Florence Morse Kingslmy. Illus¬ 
trated. (Appleton and Co. 6s.) 

This is an historical novel concerned with the “ loves ” of 
Queen Esther and Aha6uerus, or Xerxes, the great King. 
The plat may be assumed to be familiar, and Miss Kingsley 
| relies for her interest upon her rich embroidery upon the 
| plain narrative of the Book of Esther. The book is a 
serious attempt to portray the life of the period, and we 
I have carefully wrought descriptions of the feasts and ban¬ 
quets at Shushan, and the magnificences of the great King 
in war and peace. But—the book is not alive; we cannot 
believe in Xerxes as “ a lovely soul beneath the royal 
purple,” or in Esther as “ a sweet and loving woman,” 
the “ guardian angel of fallen Israel.” At such a touch of 
sentimentality all reality vanishes. The author should 
simplify and prune her occasional exuberances of style, 
and give us less of the rose and the nightingale in the 
gardens. Esther’s complexion is described at* glowing 
“ with the satin sheen of half-blown roses, white and jlewy 
in the dawn of an Eastern morn ”; and the dawn, again, 
is described, “ in terms of Esther,” as “ flushed with rosy 
light, tthich palpitated beneath light, diaphanous clouds, 
like the pure flesh of a beautiful maid under a misty 
garment of white.” The illustrations in colour are excel¬ 
lent. 


Sentenced to Death. By Robert Machray. (London: 

Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

Both the characters and incidents of Mr. Machray’s story 
bear such a natural impress as almost to cause one to 
fancy that they—the characters and incidents—are records 
’ of truth rather than fiction. Such power on the part of a 
novelist says much for his style of expression, for it is a 
power that not only imagines, but vitalises persons and 
events. The interest of the story is greatly enhanced from 
the fact of the importance of the plot, which goes towards 
exposing the dangers of a foreign conspiracy, as well as 
the little-known ability and courage which lie behind the 
mute, yet active, forces of our secret service. Halliday 
Browne is a simple and manly study of a secret service 
official, who, because of certain high services rendered to 
his Government in the suppression of a conspiracy in 
I Bengal, is sentenced to death by the plotters. Moreover, 
the fell intention is very nearly accomplished. Fernando 
Valdespino, on the other hand, is a pure and Unprejudiced 
study of a young and handsome Spaniard. As for Zilla 
Barradell, the heroine of the tale, she is both charmingly 
and consistently portrayed. Indeed, Mr. Machray’s story 
of two men and a maid should command wide public 
interest. 
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A Week at the Sea. By Harold Avery. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Skittlebury, a watchmaker, of Podbury, and 
a member of a literary society there, has an un¬ 
quenched desire to make the acquaintance of the great 
men of this world in the shape of its artists 
and authors, but murmurs something about the impos¬ 
sibility of it all, and talks of going to Heaven instead. 
His niece-housekeeper, a very practical person, suggests 
that it would show more sense to talk of going to Black¬ 
pool. Anyway, the result of the craving for a change 
determines Skittlebury to go to Craghaven, of which he 
has at the back of his mind pleasant though very distant 
memories. He goes, and recognises the headland topped 
with the white flagstaff, and the little stone jetty, which 
alone remain unchanged since his childhood. 

After this sentimental preamble the fun soon begins. 
8 kittlebury meets a man with a broken-down bicycle, and 
renders first aid, and in consequence is dubbed “ Doctor ” 
by his new acquaintance, who professes to be an artist, 
and a well-known one into the bargain. Other characters 
rapidly fill the stage and delight Skittlebury’s ambition 
to be amongst artists and authors up to the hilt. 
The watchmaker returns home at the end of his week 
with enough material for essays for his mutual improve¬ 
ment society and for entertaining his friends to last the 
rest of his life. He also comes into direct touch with 
the Peerage, and is so impressed that he rises to negative 
the proposal “ That the House of Lords be abolished ” at 
the autumn session of his beloved society. Much of the 
book is farce, and amusing farce; but there are touches 
here and there of the little watchmaker’s character which 
show that “ one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin/’ and the author has certainly written a story which 
will both interest and amuse the reader. 


THE THEATRE 

“ Nobody’s Daughter.” 

After having been obliged to deal very severely with the 
American play at Terry’s Theatre and the Greeba play 
at the Garrick, it was very pleasant to witness the first 
performance of a play which is as original as it is 
delightful, and of which we find ourselves able to speak 
with genuine enthusiasm. We refer, of course, to 
“ Nobody’s Daughter,” by George Paston, with which Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier opened his managerial campaign at 
Wyndhara’s Theatre on Saturday evening last. We choose 
to deal with this play this week, and hold over our 
examination of “ The Crisis ” and “ Henry VIII.” for 
reasons that are purely selfish. To our mind criticism 
does not mean destruction, and we would far rather praise 
than blame. “ Nobody’s Daughter ” is the most human, 
natural, and intelligent piece of work which has been seen 
in London since the production of Mr. Barrie’s “ What 
Every Woman Knows.” It owes nothing to that play, but 
it has the same valuable quality of freshness. Like Mr. 
Barrie, George Paston is not afraid to be considered 
ingenuous by the average dramatic critic. The problem 
is a simple one, dealt with in a perfectly simple manner: 
the dialogue straightforward and workmanlike. There is 
no sign of the tinkering, the over-elaboration, which is so 
noticeable in the dialogue of Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Sutro, 
and Mr. Carton, which generally becomes Telegraphese. 
The characters do not “ approach,” they just “ come.” 
They are never “ obsessed by ” anything. They talk as 
human beings talk; they do not deliver speeches and 
impromptus which have been carefully thought out. At 
the same time, they say shrewd things, witty things, and 
one or two memorable things. There is, also, nothing 
machine-made about the construction. The story* moves 
along simply and inevitably, and the characters make 
themselves clear to the audience. The manipulating hand 
of the practised author is not spread self-consciously over 
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all the acts. There is a nice irony underlying it, and 
there are a charming humour and a very delightful sym¬ 
pathy in its gradual working out. 

The moment the curtain rose on Mrs. Grant’s cottage 
at Brambleside our interest was aroused. We noticed on 
the grave and beautiful face of the elderly woman some¬ 
thing which denoted plainly enough a sense of impending 
trouble. While she worked at her mending she sought 
advice and comfort from the pages of the Bible. The 
room was very neat and prim and old-fashioned. There 
was something of Calvinism in the atmosphere. Into this 
place almost immediately came the people who were 
expected, but not to be welcomed, by the middle-aged 
woman. One was Colonel Torrens, commanding the regi¬ 
mental depot at Wolverswyck, and the other was Mrs. 
Frampton, wife of Mr. Frampton, managing director of the 
Wolverswyck pottery works. The Colonel, a quiet, 
reserved man, conventionally excellent, and the middle- 
aged Mrs. Frampton, upon whose beauty time had not 
yet laid the hand of destruction, were obviously ill at 
ease. They had come to pay one of their infrequent visits 
to their young ward, called Honors May, who had been 
brought up from babyhood by Mrs. Grant. The visit was 
a more important one than usual, because the question 
of the ward’s future had at last become a matter of serious 
consideration. The irony of the situation became appa¬ 
rent when it was discovered that the Colonel and Mrs. 
Frampton were not merely the guardians of this child, 
but her parents. The Colonel, who had been happily 
married for something like nineteen years, and Mrs. 
Frampton, who had adored her husband for the same 
period, had indulged in their youth in an indiscreet burst 
of calf-love, which had culminated in the birth of an 
illegitimate child. All their years had been haunted with 
their secret and punctuated by carefully prepared lies. 
They both loved the child, though both had been able to 
do very little for her. She was now eighteen, and a very 
beautiful, straightforward, clean-minded girl. They were 
faced with the problem of what to do with her, and had 
come to the conclusion that it was at last necessary to 
remove her from the humble cottage in which all her life 
had been spent, and place her in a family of people who 
belonged to her own class. This plan was as little to the 
taste of the girl as it was to the woman who had been the 
only mother she had known. The girl herself had another 
plan. It was one which acted as a bomb upon her father 
and mother. She was engaged to be married to Will 
Lennard, a young engineer, an artisan of intelligence and 
ambition. She intended to marry him and emigrate to 
Australia, and to her such a marriage was a big thing. 
He was not only a nice-looking, honest fellow, but his 
talents made it possible for him to earn no less a sum than 
five pounds a week. Above all, Honora loved this boy, 
and was determined to follow him wherever he went. 
That their daughter should be married to a common work¬ 
ing man was appalling to the father and mother, who dared 
not disclose their relationship to the girl or to anyone 
else. It was hardly less appalling to her foster-mother, 
who, being in the secret of her birth, naturally wished her 
to marry a gentleman, and it was this woman who insisted 
upon a new plan. She was ready to give up the child and 
remain silent on one condition : Honora must be taken 
home by Mrs. Frampton, be allowed to mix as an equal 
with Mrs. Frampton’s set, and in this way break away 
from Will Lennard. The elderly woman threatened to tell 
Mrs. Frampton’s husband the secret which had been so 
carefully preserved if this plan were not immediately 
adopted. The Colonel and Mrs. Frampton agreed that 
nothing else could be done, though they did so with fear 
and trembling. 

Thus it came about that the child who had been brought 
up by a Calvinistic old woman in the back parlour of a 
small shop, far away from towns, found herself in a lovely 
house, among charming people, and became the pet of 
Mrs. Frampton’s delightful husband, of Tony, the Colonel’s 
lame son, of the Colonel’s wife, a woman who waB a philo- 
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sopher with a golden heart, and of the susceptible Sir 
Jasper Marchmont, who divided his time between flirtation 
and aviation. Mrs. Torrens, quicker of eye and of a more 
psychological turn than the rest of these people, recog¬ 
nised in Honora the daughter of her husband and of her 
dearest friend, but, being a woman of wide sympathies, 
said nothing, and thought no worse either of her husband 
or of the woman who had been virtually his wife before 
she herself had married him. All might have gone well, 
though Honora did not for a moment forget her love for 
Will Lennard, if Frampton had not been a man who had 
a penchant for unravelling mysteries and a big-hearted 
desire to make everybody happy. To him it seemed 
almost tragic that this beautiful child was without rela¬ 
tions, and, having possessed himself of the untrue account 
of her birth, he set himself to discover someone upon 
whom Honora had a blood claim. His inquiries, however, 
led nowhere except to the fact that she had not been born 
where the Colonel and his wife supposed that she had, 
and that there was obviously something wrong. In a 
scene of extraordinary dramatic strength he realised that 
the child was the daughter of his friend and his wife. 
Naturally enough, the knowledge instantly turned him 
from an optimist into a pessimist. He became the prey 
to a hundred ghastly suspicions. His friend was no 
longer a man to be trusted, and his wife no longer a 
woman whom he could honour. The curtain of the third 
act fell upon a situation that was almost painfully real 
and tragic. The girl herself was brought face to face for 
the first time in her life with the inevitable fact that she 
was a mystery, that she was not Honora May, but a child 
without a name, and when Will Lennard came to see her, 
expecting that she would have grown out of taste for him, 
he found a household divided against itself and plunged 
suddenly into trouble. He was told by Honora that she 
could not marry him because she had no name, and was 
honoured by his offering her his own. The curtain fell 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Frampton left alone, childless, with 
all the best of their lives behind them, and upon the 
picture of the distraught woman, punished with all the 
severity which belongs exclusively to Nemesis, with the 
arms of the man who was ready to begin again clasped 
about her. It was a beautiful and natural curtain, as 
beautiful and as natural as all the other scenes of this 
quite uncommon play. The audience was deeply moved 
throughout. 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier had never played better, and 
takes his place firmly as the finest actor in London. There 
was absolute genius, not only in his acting, but in his work 
as producer. It was apparent in a hundred little 
touches, and especially in the pace at which the play was 
acted by everyone. Mr. Sydney Valentine, always excel¬ 
lent, played the part of Colonel Torrens with imagination 
and with a sureness of touch that was refreshing. Miss 
Mary Rorke portrayed the Calvinistic woman exquisitely, 
and Miss Henrietta Watson endowed her part with a 
restrained emotionalism that proves her again to be one 
of the most valuable actresses on the English stage. Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite as Mrs. Frampton was good enough, 
but not so good as to prevent us from wishing that the 
part had been in better hands. Mr. Marsh Allen as Will 
Lennard was admirable—fresh, earnest, sincere, and 
artistic. Mr. Ronald Squire, Mr. Leon Quartermaine, and 
Miss Dorothy Bell, as the three young people, were all 
charming, especially Miss Dorothy Bell. There remains 
Miss Rosalie Toller, who was “ Nobody’s Daughter.” We 
have nothing but praise for her performance. She looked 
her part to the life, and played it with a freshness, a 
naturalness, and a sincerity that were charming to watch. 
We predict a long and prosperous run for “Nobody’s 
Daughter.” It is a play to see, not once, but 
many times. It has, we understand, been refused over 
and over again, and its production proves that Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier brings to the reading of a play the rare know¬ 
ledge of how it will appear on the stage. He is cordially 
to be congratulated from every point of view. 


“ A Bolt from the Blue.” 

This is a charming little play, and by no means deeer\es 
the evil things which have been written about it by the 
hypercritics of the daily Pre6S. We cordially recommend 
playgoers to pay scant attention to criticisms which betrav 
little evidence of a desire to enlighten the public as to 
where they can pass an enjoyable evening. . The play 
abounds in unusually good dialogue, which is extremely 
well presented by talented actors and actresses, and is 
well staged. This combination appears to offer the 
elements which contribute to playgoers’ pleasure and com¬ 
fort. The ordinary playgoer does not care one straw 
whether the motive of the play which he goes to see is 
supplied by a packet of letters or a bundle of rags. It 
may be said at once that the plot of “ A Bolt from the 
Blue ” is slight, and has been used before. The origi¬ 
nality, however, of a subject is in its treatment. Adopting 
that standpoint, “ A Bolt from the Blue ” responds to the 
requirements of a good play. The first act in the Quartier 
des Epinettes givee opportunities to Mr. Edmund Gwenn, 
as Pere Tabac, to give a very excellent piece of character- 
acting, whilst Miss Frances Dillon, as Agathe, a female 
apache, gives a very unusually good display of charac¬ 
terisation. In the second act, which is laid in the foyer 
of an hotel in Paris, good acting and smart writing 
abound. Claud Brevin (Mr. Arthur Wontner), the 
apache who has been commissioned to recover a 
packet of compromising letters from Irma Lurette 
(Miss Irene Vanbrugh), gives a strong and excel¬ 
lent representation of the varying emotions which 
sway the unprincipled, but not irredeemable, wastrel. In 
this act Mr. Dennis Eadie gives a remarkable display of 
eccentric acting as Doizeau, and the staging is very attrac¬ 
tive. The third act in Irma Lurette’s flat is not quite 
so satisfactory. There is too much of a weeping char¬ 
woman. The object is to get rid of this obstacle as quickly 
as possible, and the mere announcement of the telegram, 
which is subsequently found to be fictitious, calling her 
to her husband’s bedside, might with advantage be dis¬ 
posed of in six lines. The next excrescence after the weep¬ 
ing charwoman is an explanatory burglar. The great 
object here also is to get rid of the burglar as quickly as 
possible in order that the essential action of the piece may 
go forward. We respectfully suggest that notes should 
be taken of these two objections, which mar the action of 
the third act. Having called attention to what we think 
are weak spots, we have nothing but praise for the beauti¬ 
ful acting of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, excellently supported 
by Mr. Wontner. Here, however, we come to what we 
consider a fault in the construction of the play. We can¬ 
not conceive why it should have been thought necessary 
that attempted murder should have been included in 
the plan for the recovery of the compromising packet. 
It is true that this leads to a little amusing by-play later 
on, when Brevin offers to show the mangled corpse of Irma 
Lurette to Doizeau, an offer which Doizeau, having already 
obtained the much coveted packet, declines with some pre¬ 
cipitation. We think, however, that, bearing in mind 
that the packet of letters was concealed where it obviously 
would be concealed, namely, in an imitation inlaid secre¬ 
taire with an ordinary lever lock, and, noting further that 
Brevin was already provided with a bottle of chloroform, a 
handkerchief, and a jemmy, it really was unnecessary to add 
a melodramatic dagger to his outfit. This appears rather 
more clearly later on, when a gentle application of the 
jemmy immediately opens the sliding top of the secretaire, 
and, hey, presto! there is the packet in one of half-a- 
dozen unlocked drawers, asking to be discovered without 
any necessity for bloodshed. In pointing to these few 
defects, as we think them, in a delightful performance, 
we fear that we may be classed with carping critics. That 
is not our desire. We wish, on the other hand, to enter a 
protest against a species of criticism which affects smart¬ 
ness rather than illumination, and in that quest loses sight 
of many humane dictates. The feelings of the author, 
the labours of the manager, and, lastly, the professional 
living of the interpreters appear to us to call for a certain 
amount of restraint on the part of those who are in reality 
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discharging a public office. Our last word of advice is 
that the play-going public should on no account omit a 
visit to the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


DE MUSSET AND “ LES NUITS” 

i. 

Exactly one hundred years have gone by since the birth 
of Louis Charles Alfred de Musset. He and his brother 
Paul were the two sons of Musset Pathay, who had 
attained a certain distinction in the world of politics and 
letters. Pathay seems to have been quite different from 
the proverbial parents of poets, who always appear to 
despise their offspring’s natural abilities, in that he himself 
was “ homme de lettres,” and encouraged his children in a 
similar occupation. Before making any attempt towards 
an appreciation of de Musset as a poet, it is necessary to 
examine the circumstances and environment of his life so 
aa to understand the individual; for, like all literary 
men of that period—the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—he waa extremely subjective in his writings. In this 
respect he is like Byron, and it is interesting to note that 
although he censures not only the lover of Teresa 
Quiccioli beside the Adriatic, but also Goethe, the idol 
of cultured society in Weimar, for their attitude of cyni¬ 
cism and despondency, his own works are yet more cynical 
and more despondent than the works of those whom he 
rebukes. If the others’ words were hopeless and forlorn, 
we venture to suggest that it were hard to find, from the 
poems of either, words more poignant with sorrow and 
suffering, more full of disillusion and despair than 
these: — 

“ Le seul bien qui me reste au monde, 

Est d’avoir quelquefois pleure.” 

Alfred was born in the middle of ” l’ancien Paris ” 
close to the Hotel Cluny. With the sufficient means of 
his family, the encouragement by his father for literary 
study, and his inborn brilliancy, a more romantic spot in 
which to spend his youth can hardly be imagined. Can 
we not see him in our mind’s eye sitting at some curtained 
lattice gazing out upon the gabled houses opposite, watch¬ 
ing the passers-by, men of all sorts and conditions, but 
above all, many men in uniforms? His brother Paul is 
seated beside him, and together they read the tales of Greek 
mythology, or the stories of some old Roman hero, or else 
it may be of the glorious Du Guesclin and the roundels 
of Charles d’Orleans. It is not difficult to understand 
why de Musset should become the poet of imagination 1 
But we must emerge from the quiet picture of scholarly 
retirement into the arena of unbending facts, and see what 
kind of France and what kind of Europe, de Musset, and 
not only he, but all the other great men of his day, looked 
out upon. The epoch of enlightened despots, of Frederick 
of Prussia, Joseph of Bavaria, Catherine of Russia, and 
the Patriot King (as he had once posed to be) were ended, 
or rather, had germinated, fostered by the philosophy of 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, into the Revolution in 
France, a scramble between Austria and Russia for 
Poland, and in England, horrified by the excesses of 
her continental neighbours, into what was almost as 
deplorable, the domestic era, which attained such dull and 
uninteresting notoriety during the early years of Queen 
Victoria. 

But to revert. Out of the ashes of the Revolution stepped 
the ” Little Corporal,” and for nearly two decades there 
was excitement, anxiety, and ruin from the Orkneys to j 
the Crimea. All Europe was plunged into warfare and 
bloodshed, all Europe was setting its face against the 
supremacy of Napoleon and of France. In France itself, 
fathers armed and rode away, leaving their sons to be 
educated in schools resembling barracks, where they rose 
and went to bed to the sound of the drum, where, in 
short, everything was, as far as possible, like the camps 
already dotted throughout Europe for which these boys 
were destined. 

Suddenly came the return from Elba, followed by the i 


field of Waterloo, and the great genius of the century waa 
sent to wear out his life and his ambition on a rock 
in the South Atlantic. A vision of a monarch, a vision 
of a priesthood, a vision of stability were all that remained 
to France of her former glory. The firm hand was gone, 
and those boys who had been trained for warfare came 
forth to peace and purposelessness. There could be only 
\ one result, and it naturally followed—a wild reaction 
against order and command, and the youth of the early 
nineteenth century became the only possible thing he 
could become—a libertine. He had been trained to fear 
and care for nothing, he had learned to believe and desire 
only ” mors vel gloria.” He had looked for the battle and 
found the cornfield, he had seen the futile results of the 
Revolution, and the overthrow of Napoleon. He had 
realised the fruitlessness of politics, the vain glory of war¬ 
fare, he grew to doubt and disbelieve his fellow man and 
woman. 

After all, as de Musset said himself, he was only ” un 
enfant du siecle,” and this environment accounts in a 
great measure for his weakness, his cynicism, and what 
the world calls his immorality. He waa educated at the 
College Henri Quatre, alongside young Orleans, the son 
of Louis Philippe, and they remained firm friends through¬ 
out the changes and chances of their lives. Of his capa¬ 
bilities there is no better estimate than that of Sainte- 
Beuve, ”11 y a entre nous un enfant plein de genie.” 
At eighteen he published a French version of De Quincey’s 
” Opium Eater,” at two-and-twenty he was famous, and 
was ranked with Victor Hugo and Lamartine, while from 
that time forward he wrote incessantly, contributing more 
especially to the celebrated Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Such was de Musset’s birth and the circumstances con¬ 
nected with his early days. The one great chapter of 
interest in the story of his life was his passion for George 
Sand and the consequences, and it is to this that we must 
now turn our attention. Armandine Lucile Aurore Dudevant 
had been married to what appears to have been an un¬ 
suitable husband at the tender age of eighteen, and at 
twenty-seven had, after separating from him, gone to Paris 
to live the life of a ” Boheme,” and had gradually achieved 
a literary fame under the pseudonym of George Sand. 
Whether the wrong lay with her or her husband has, I 
I believe, never been definitely ascertained for the public 
interest, but from a glance at her later history it does not 
seem difficult to arrive at a pretty sure conclusion. How¬ 
ever, in one of her novels, ” Elle et lui,” which throws 
| much light also upon the story of her liaison with 
de Musset, the blame is laid entirely on her husband’s 
i head. Externally she appears to have been plain, though 
in ” La Confession ” de Musset speaks of Brigette as 
having great wealth of hair, and large deeply expressive 
eyes. She was six years older than de Musset, and by the 
time he made his debut in the world of Parisian letters 
she was well on her road to fame. For some time the 
poet refused to know her. Possibly he may have had some 
strange presentiment that her intellect and attractiveness 
were to be the curse and ruin of his life. After all, he 
was not the only fated genius. Another youth born at 
Warsaw in the same year as de Musset himself, no less 
a man than Frederic Chopin, was destined for similar 
destruction at the hands of the same woman. Whether de 
Musset did feel the subtle charm working within him, who 
can tell? He had seen her, but as yet had held no con¬ 
versation with her. Sainte-Beuve eventually over-ruled 
his prejudice, and it was at supper in his house that 
de Musset was first introduced to his Duessa. 

The die had been cast, and George Sand and Alfred 
de Musset sat down to play the game of passion. They 
were certainly both skilled artists in the choice of a meet¬ 
ing ground. It would be difficult to choose a spot more 
full of romance, of music, and of poetry than Venice. 
Thither they went for the flashlight scenes of such a 
farcical tragedy. De Musset travelled as his mistress’s 
secretary; she deceived herself, or if not herself, at any 
rate him, into the idea of a maternal r61e; he regarded 
her as the angel who had raised him from the slough of 
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his despond and shown him the light towards things higher 
and more aesthetic. On the voyage both suffered fright¬ 
fully, and at this juncture many biographers have ques¬ 
tioned the poet’s sanity. Instead of their dream of life 
and love beneath warm Italian skies, of the peaceful 
contemplation of their own images in the placid waters, 
the lying idly in a lamp-lit gondola, their life passed in a 
succession of quarrels and reconciliations. In Venice de 
Musset was confined to his room, and gradually the truth 
of his companion’s new affection for the Italian doctor who 
was tending him, became manifest. With the wild im¬ 
petuous passion of his nature he had loved her, he had 
thought of her as a helpless child, as a mistress, as an 
angel, as a mother—he found her a very womanly woman, 
in short a Magdalen with her seven lovers. 

“ Je la nommai cent fois perfide et deloyale, 

Je comptais tous les maux qu’elle m’avait causes.” 

She claimed her wages of sin to the utmost in that she 
took for guerdon the life, the light, the ambition of his 
soul. Crushed both in mind and body, hoping nothing, 
caring nothing, believing nothing, de Musset staggered 
back to Paris, living and yet spiritually dead. From the 
agony of his heart he poured forth the sweetest strains of 
poetry in “ Les Nuits.” But he was for ever alone. 
Gradually his mental capacities began to fail, and it was 
only with great difficulty that he was elected a member 
of the Academy. To drown his sorrow he drugged himself 
continually with absinthe and grew more dissolute and 
licentious as time went on. I do not imagine he enjoyed 
such an existence, he was searching vainly for the narcotic 
for his 44 unquiet heart and brain.” Stretched upon a bed 
of fever, uttering unintelligible wordB and curses, Alfred 
de Musset ended his heartbroken and pitiful career. He 
w’as the last great poet of the French. 

Such was his life. If his excesses are to be censured, 
let the blame rest with the eternal Eve. If he was cynical 
and a sceptic, let us remember the age in which he lived. 
If he was immoral, so was the entire youth of France. 
If he was weak, his mistress’s infidelity accentuated his 
foibles into faults. 


“BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS ” 

With “ One of Our Conquerors,” 44 Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” and 44 The Amazing Marriage,” Messrs. Constable 
conclude the “ Novel ” section of the Memorial Edition of 
George Meredith's works. To say that it is an edition 
worthy of Meredith would be a commonplace, and, as it 
happens, a scarcely accurate statement. As to its general 
format , it is satisfactory enough. Moreover, the print¬ 
ing is restful to the eye, and the paper comfortable to 
handle. But the cloth of its binding! It already, in its 
newest condition, straight from the binder’s hand, looks 
faded. Moreover, it looks cheap. These are two very serious 
drawbacks in any edition of a master that purports to 
call itself " memorial.” However, there it is, and there are 
beautiful examples of photographic reproduction in it by 
way of illustration. These, sketching as thev do aspects 
of the master from his early days to his fuller blaze of 
publicity, depicting his various scenes of work, are 
memorial in the best sense. They form a concurrent 
biography that creates a keen interest throughout his 
work. We see him ageing in physiognomy as his works 
proceed in maturity; which throws a subtle sidelight on 
his work in a most curious way. Instead of becoming 
more eupeptic and placid, his face gets keener and 
more and more alert. He becomes fiercer, quicker, and 
twice as full of fire at seventy than he was at thirty. 
In fact, there is almost something of heaviness in the 
portrait of him at thirty. But this has all fled at seventy. 
His soul seemed to grow younger as time passed oil 

And how symptomatic of his work this is! Take thu 
fhreo novels that lie before us. When Meredith took up 


his pen to write “ One of Our Conquerors,” he was not 
only girt with the plenitude of his powers, but his genius 
had also reached a very critical period. Most geniuses 
arrive at such a critical period, particularly creative 
geniuses. Shakespeare knew it; Beethoven knew it. 
They seemed to have gathered all fulfilment under them, 
and now look forward for fresh fields to conquer. Their 
art has reached its limit, and they must either repeat 
themselves (a deadly thing to do, not only for their art 
but no less for themselves), or stretch their limits, extend 
the bounds. A kind of irritability marks them. A crisis 
of development has occurred in them, and the irritability 
is in part proper to the development, and in part arises 
from the fact that the artist knows, subconsciously, or 
frankly and clearly, that a crisis has occurred. 

So with Meredith. Having thrown out potential 
creatures of his imagination, who, in their strife and in 
the play, had awoken comedy and tragedy, these now 
cause him this irritability—this satiety, almost, living in 
strength. And his answer to it was to get out characters 
who should not only contend with each other, but con¬ 
tend primarily with society. To call this the reformer’s 
zeal would be seriously to misunderstand its nature. For 
it is something essentially creative. The statement of a 
proposition, however pregnant, is nothing to it. The 
creation of vital, purposeful characters, contending in 
real energy of life, is everything. The first result of 
this in Meredith was 44 One of Our Conquerors.” No 
propagandist book is this; and yet it contains all the 
substance of the propagandist. Victor Radnor, with 
“ lively countenance, ardent spirit, and superb manner,” is 
a natural king of men. He is one of those whom Nature 
fitted to be 44 one of our conquerors.” And this is his 
undoing, for he must conquer: Nature has not only fitted 
him to conquer, but with the aptitude has endowed him 
with the irresistible desire to fulfil its impulsion. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have been easy enough. 
But his circumstances were not ordinary; and this im¬ 
pulsion is to him, though he does not see it, the very 
curse of his life. To miss this is to misu the very prime 
movement of the story. 

The story is well enough known ; or, rather, let us say, 
it should be well enough known, for it is poignant and 
purging enough. Victor had married, or, as Meredith 
would suggest, had been married by a worthy spinster 
considerably his senior, but with coffers well-lined with 
gold. Knowing herself no companion to him, she had 
procured a lady-companion of engaging mind and manners, 
for herself ostensibly, but for him no less—surely a foolish 
thing to do! The result might have been foreseen. They 
love. Moreover, as they are a couple rarely mated, rich in 
all natural graces, a sovereign pair if ever there were one— 
when life is offered them, they take it. All this is before 
the action of the novel. The scene presents them in rich 
enjoyment each of the other, and with a daughter, Nesta, 
one of the loveliest of Meredith’s creations. Only a few 
firm friends know that Victor and Natalie are not legally 
wed, and that Victor’s wife is a stern old woman living 
at Regent’s Park. These friends honour them; and all 
might have been well, except that Victor is 44 one of our 
conquerors.” He is determined to wed Nesta highly; 
and, finally, to enter Parliament for fresh fields of con¬ 
quest. Nothing will dissuade him; and he will not, cannot, 
see that he risks the whole happiness of his married life 
in so doing. The catastrophe is inevitable. How purging 
and powerful it is, lovers of Meredith know full well. 
Natalie breaks under the strain ; and this unhinges Victor’s 
reason. Society is triumphant; and triumphant in a par¬ 
ticularly deadly way. For all Victor’s vast wealth avails 
nothing so far as Nesta is concerned, true daughter of his 
though she be. 

Dissatisfied with this aspect of life, Meredith turned to 
the opposite solution in 44 Lord Ormont and His Aminta.” 
But it is interesting to note that the irritability had died 
by then. The changed style shows it. The great stumbling- 
block to 44 One of Our Conquerors” is its gnarled, com¬ 
plicated, elliptical style. In 44 Lord Ormont and His 
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Aminta,” the style is hard and straightforward. But “ One 
of Our Conquerors ” is infinitely the greater book, how¬ 
ever unsatisfactory its conclusion may be. “ The Amazing 
Marriage ” deals with a subtler phase of the question of 
marriage. As a work of art, it ranks among Meredith’s 
best. As a contribution to the problem of sex relation¬ 
ships, it is vitiated by situations that are improbable and 
by attitudes that are unconvincing. However Meredithian 
they may be, the interludes of Dame Gossip in exposition 
of the action are vile, and, like vile things, irritating 
beyond words. 

Still, there they are, these three last works of the man 
who has been called u the greatest force in English litera- 
ture outside Shakespeare.” And we dare venture to say 
that, despite the fact that they came out some while 
since and have taken their place in English literature, 
th© reading of these three books will present a far more 
stimulating aspect of modern problems than much of the 
peurotic stuff that attracts attention at present. The 
artist’s vision is a perennial one, and if it be a healthy 
vision, it will be a perennially stimulating one. It was a 
principle of Meredith’s social creed that Man’s progress is 
• a gain. When he, therefore, has any suggestion to proffer 
as to future progress, it is always with definite respect 
for the progress already made. This is the way of sanity ; 
out of patience true criticism comes. Yet he was fearless, 
fie looked forward into the years, and was always “ ripe 
for revolution.” It is this sane poise of his mind that 
gives him his permanent value. It is this mingled, 
blended respect and fearlessness that makes these three 
books valuable. We have read them over again, and have 
been surprised to find how vital our problems of to-day 
become in his hands. And if we have drawn new readers 
to them, or sent old readers back to them, we have not 
failed to do such readers a service. 


THE TRUE PROBLEM OF FLIGHT 

Thebe appears to be no doubt that in a few years’ time 
the man with a hundred pounds or so to spare and a 
brain of moderate intelligence will be able to purchase 
and drive his motor-plane as now he purchases and drives 
bis motor-cycle or car, and to rise superior to his fellows, 
journeying whither he will. Since the eventful summer 
^nonths of last year the prophets as well as the 
mechanicians have been busy, and statements have not 
been lacking to the effect that air-borne vehicles will one 
day be as plentiful as are at present those which whirl 
us along by road or rail, or carry us across the oceans. 

At the first glance, bearing in mind the development 
of railways since the period of the “ Rocket,” and the 
astonishing multiplication of petrol-driven conveyances 
during the last ten years, such a prognostication seems 
quite in order; but a moment’s consideration will show 
that one point of view has apparently been overlooked 
by nearly all writers on this question—that of the man 
below. His unhappy position has been brought home to 
us sharply by several recent mishaps to machines of 
flight, one of which befell almost in our midst; it is obvious 
that any or all of these accidents might have resulted in 
^eath or disablement to people beneath. And it is in 
regard to the peculiar condition of our new mode of 
motion that the question. Shall we ever fly as an ordinary 
usage? must be answered: the condition with which no 
vehicles travelling by road, rail, or sea have to contend. 

A mishap to a train, the failure of the locomotive or 
a collision, involves cessation of motion in a horizontal 
direction only. The same statement holds good with 
regard to a motor-’bus accident, a colliding trap, or a 
collision at sea. But with a balloon, let it be ever so 
dirigible, or an aeroplane of whatever description, a smash 
of the envelope or a crumpled “ wing ” means not only 
the stoppage of horizontal motion, it means the immediate 
beginning of motion downwards to earth, motion always 


accelerating, and motion which cannot be arrested; and 
if this occurs—as some day it will—over a crowded city 
street, the results may be dire. Hitherto we have 
been, as far as transit goes, inhabitants of Flatland; up 
or down, save in the narrow limits of a building, have 
been negligible terms; but now we are exploring a third 
and a strange dimension, and have to beware of the 
penalties which await all explorers of things and qualities 
unknown. 

The “ bird-like ” aeroplane looks beautifully fairylike 
and frail when in full triumphant flight, but it is ungainly 
and heavy enough w T hen it falls, a chaos of ribs and 
canvas and scalding hot iron, to the earth. To protect 
the cities and towns by a network of wires—even if cables 
could be woven sufficiently strong to withstand the shock 
of a falling engino—would be impossible and ridiculous ; 
it seems equally absurd to limit experiments in the new 
science and confine the flight of aeroplanes to a path 
which shall only pass over uninhabited ground. Here, 
then, lies the true problem of flight for human beings. 
It is difficult of solution, and unless some genius contrives 
an apparatus by which flight can be sustained for a certain 
number of minutes in an emergency such as the breakage 

. of a “ wing ” or the snapping of a stay, the failure of a 
rudder or the “ seizing ” of an engine, universal or even 
common flight will have to remain a vision of the arm¬ 
chair prophets. 

That such an apparatus may be invented in due course 
is not so utterly improbable as it seems. Wonderful 
things have been done by wonderful men in the devising 
of safety-appliances for express trains that roar along at 
their sixty, seventy, and eighty miles per hour, and 
although in this case we have gravity to contend with, 
and the law of falling bodies admits of no intermission, 
there may be some astounding developments before many 
years are past in our control over that mysterious force. 
Not so long ago we should have laughed at the idea of 
being able to photograph the bones of the hand or a bullet 
in a man’s body, just as our forefathers would have been 
amused at the notion of talking across hundreds of miles 
of space. It does not pay to laugh too quickly, if we do 
not want to be laughed at ourselves in another decade. 
Until this hypothetical invention makes its appearance, 
unless the “ rabbit habit ” reaches a climax hurriedly and 
compels us to live underground even as we travel under¬ 
ground, the answer to the frequent question as to whether 
we shall take to flying as an ordinary and popular thing 
must be in the negative. We can no more afford to ignore 
the man in the street in this matter than we can neglect 
him in other matters, and, as yet, in spite of the burrowing 
proclivities of Londoners, it may be presumed that the 
second Age of the Troglodytes is far off. 

I 

! CORRESPONDENCE 

! TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 

I 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —The position taken up by the Labour Party in regard 
to the Osborne Judgment should open the eyes of all to the out¬ 
rageous character of the demands which those leaders have had 
the audacity to make on the members of Trade Societies. 

What is the judgment which the Labour Party are asking 
for legislation to reverse? 

In December, 1908, the Court of Appeal granted an injunc¬ 
tion restraining the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales (1) From levying con¬ 
tributions from the members of the Society for the maintenance 
of Parliamentary representatives and for other political pur¬ 
poses, and (2) From applying the moneys of the Society to such 
purposes. 

This decision was the unanimous judgment of the Court, which 
consisted of the Master of the Rolls, of Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton, and of Lord Justice Farwell. The basis of the judg¬ 
ment was the fact that these political purposes were not within 
the objects made legal by the Trade Unions Acts, under which 
Trade Societies obtain their legal status. 
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Moreover, it was pointed out that in equity such change of 
purpose could not be permitted. Trade Societies comprise mem¬ 
bers who hold every 6hade of political opinion, and if it were 
possible for the funds to be diverted from the objects for which 
they were subscribed to the purposes of a political majority, 
then at any time a theological, scientific, or sporting majority 
might equally claim to spend the funds on purposes aeemed by 
the majority for the time being to be of more importance than 
those set out in the rules as by law established. 

It might have been thought that a judgment so obviously just 
would have been accepted, but the case was taken to the House 
of Lords. The Lords were unanimous in upholding the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, the LordB agreeing in this being the 
Earl of Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten, Lord James of Hereford, 
Lord Atkinson, and Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. It was pointed 
out that no other conclusion was possible but that which com¬ 
mended itself to the Court of Appeal. 

The Labour Party refuse to accept the situation as left by 
the decision of the House of Lords, and are devoting themselves 
to obtaining an amendment of the law which would make it 
legal for a majority of the members of a Trade Society to coerce 
the other members in the matter of providing financial support 
to a political party to which they are opposed. 

Any action in Parliament which directs public attention to 
the Trade Unions Acts will be of service. These Acts were 
passed in response to a just demand on the part of workmen for 
liberty to combine, but the new law was so drawn that it did 
much more than this. 

The Trade Unions Acfs relieve Trade Societies from all 
responsibility as regards the assurances they make to their 
members, assurances for which the members pay in hard-earned 
cash. 


For nearly forty years Trade Societies have had the power to 
withhold from their members the payment of the benefits in 
case of sickness, old age, etc., for which the members have sub¬ 
scribed, and it is hi$i time this iniquity should cease. Surely 
it is not unreasonable to hope that the attempt of the Labour 
Party to impose further tyranny on the members of Trade 
Societies will lead to the righting of the initial blunder of 1871. 
—T am. etc.. Mask H. Jttdgz. 

7, Pall Mall. London, S.W. 

September 6, 1910. 


“TIRED” AS A DISSYLLABLE. 

To the Editor of Tjte Acinarr. 

Sni,—A critic in your columns this week (p. 229) finds fault 
with Mr. Symons for giving dissyllabic value to the above word 
twioe in the line: — 

For tired hands and tired feet. 

Tennyson, however, had set the example by his well-known 
couplet in “ The Lotos-eaters ”: — 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 

There can be little doubt, I imagine, that Tennyson treated 
“ tir’d ” here as a dissyllable, while the spelling shows that 
he pronounced it, not as tired, but as ti-erd. —Yours faithfullv, 

T. S. O. 

[Tennyson’s line is much more musical than that of Mr. 
Symons, but in any case it is dangerous to follow great men too 
blindly. We recognise the reasonableness of “ T. S. O.’s ” 
letter, but the point was that in a text-book of versification all 
examples quoted should be as nearly as possible impeccable.— 
The Whiter of the Review.] 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The political autumn opens with many meaning clouds on 
the horizon, and the outlook for the Government is dark 
in the extreme. The armed neutrality of the summer can 
last but little longer; the rank and file of all parties are 
weary of their enforced stay in camp and are longing to 
join issue in deadly earnest. Like two armies refreshed 
by a long rest, both are confident in the strength of their 
cause, and are chafing at the enforced idleness imposed 
upon them by their leaders. Of the Conference we hear 
and know nothing. All the spies of the Press have been 
unable to discover when and where it has met and the 
lines which the discussion has taken. The farce cannot 
continue much longer. The adventurous spirits on both 
sides will shortly shake off the restraining hand of discip¬ 
line and seek to discover in mild forays between them¬ 
selves how near a settlement or a continuation of strife is 
at hand. The time is rapidly approaching when all the 
old issues must be faoed -boldly. We are entering upon 
che final campaign which must decide for ever the future 
of our constitution and the safety of our Empire. Never 
have the prospects of the Conservative party appeared 
brighter. We have a common policy, and therefore a 
common goal to reach. We admit that reforms are neces¬ 
sary; not a revolution. We are determined to put our 
industries on a footing of equality with those of our rivals, 
and from this policy we will not diverge a yard until the 
ideal is obtained. National defenoe is equally in our 
minds. All is not right either with our military machine 
or with the Navy. The recent manoeuvres have exposed 
the utter absurdity of relying on the Territorials as a 
serious defence to our shores, and every week numerous 
resignations of officers in this branch of the service are 
announced. All honour to the men who, rather than con¬ 
tinue to play a role which can be of no use to the country, 
prefer to resign and retire to civilian life. If we are to 


maintain our naval supremacy a naval loan is required. 
Already there are rumours in the air that Mr. Lloyd 
George contemplates such a step. We, for our part, do 
not grudge him the first move. The country will not be 
deceived. There is no question here of “ dishing the 
Whigs ”; the Government are only acting under force 
tnajeure. They are not leading the country into right 
paths, but are merely following public opinion, which has 
been educated to a due appreciation of its needs by the 
strenuous campaign conducted 'bv the Conservative party. 


The outlook for Mr. Asquith and his supporters is a 
dreary one. The application of the absurd Land Clauses 
of the Budget is proving even more difficult, annoying, 
expensive, and useless than their bitterest enemies could 
have hoped. Already Mr. Lloyd George has been obliged 
to summon a one-sided conference of his party placemen 
to calm the storm which has arisen on all sides. This 
meeting was utterly useless, except in so far as it gave the 
Chancellor the opportunity of making a characteristic 
speech, and served -still further to show how gross is his • 
ignorance of even the most elementary matters connected 
with the land. Surely it would have been wiser for him, 
if he were really sincere in his desire to learn the truth, 
not to have sold that small estate which belonged to his 
wife just before the Budget was introduced. He would 
then have been able to learn a practical lesson of what 
he is asking others to do. Mr. Balfour sums up the 
situation felicitously in a letter to Mr. E. G. Pretyman : 

“ As far as I can see, this ill-planned and ill-built struc¬ 
ture, twice approved by a Radical majority of the House of 
Commons, seems likely soon to tumble to pieces by its 
own weight, amid general derision.” 


But there are even greater troubles in store for the 
Government. Throughout the North labour is more dis¬ 
turbed than it has been for a generation past. At this 
stage it is too early to say what the outcome will be; 
but the facts cannot be gainsaid. Labour is seldom dis¬ 
turbed when trade is good, and the mere existence of 
this unrest shows that Free Trade is rendering it increas¬ 
ingly difficult for master and workman to come to an 
equitable understanding that is fair and agreeable to 
both, and, at the same time, to pay dividends on capital. 
The Trade Union Congress, presided over by Earl Fitz- 
william, the Lord Mayor of Sheffield, is the most 
momentous ever held. The difficulties that have to be 
surmounted are gigantic. They are fundamental, and 
will act either for good or for evil for generations. The 
Osborne judgment, which has deprived the leaders of 
adequate funds to carry on their propaganda, is the key¬ 
stone of the situation. The Socialists would have U9 
believe that the reasons for the decision which was given 
in that case no longer exist, and that trade unions are 
now a united body, the members of which are working in 
perfect harmony towards a common goal. But they are 
contradicted at every turn by the insubordination of the 
members of the unions that they profess to control. The 
men repudiate the terms arrived at by their leaders. We 
regret this as much as the leaders. We feel, and have 
always felt, that trade unious can do an immense amount 
of good, not only in securing adequate wages and proper 
' conditions of labour, but also in settling disputes which 
must necessarily arise in any great industrial community; 
but they lose their very raison d'etre if the terms arrived 
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at are to be repudiated at the slightest imaginary provucar 
tion bv the rank and file. 


It is for the Government to suggest a remedy out of the 
difficulty. The Congress has already decided that the 
mere payment of members is not a solution of the Osborne 
judgment; and the Socialists are determined to press 
their own Bill through the House at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. The Congress has adopted in principle one 
momentous resolution, which must have the most far- 
reaching results in the future, namely, to unite all trade 
unions under one common control, and thus to have a 
single weapon for dealing with capital. We suspect that 
the true reason for the passing of this resolution is to 
place a more powerful weapon in the hands of the leaders 
for dealing with unruly subordinates; because if all the 
funds are in the hands of a 6ingle committee it will be 
impossible for any particular local union to go cn strike 
without the sanction of the representatives of all the 
othere. Employers have little to fear from this unifica¬ 
tion ; in fact, they should gain greatly by it. If it really 
takes place it will certainly do away with periodical local 
strikes, because .the committee would never dare to call a 
general strike to settle the imaginary grievances of a 
section of its members. And supposing a general strike 
were to be called. It would mean hopeless bankruptcy to 
all the unions within a few weeks, so tremendous would 
be .the strain on the resources of the committee. But it 
is for the trade union€ to settle their own affairs, and for 
the employer to look to the safeguarding of his interests. 
The autumn session is likely to be a very stormy one. 
The landowner is discontented, labour is even more so, 
and every week the officers of the Territorial Army send 
in their resignations by the score. The country is ripe 
for a change of Government. The departure of capital 
to foreign lands is reacting on labour, and when this is 
fully realised there will be an overwhelming revulsion of I 
feeling in favour of a return .to the old and sound principle 
of finance. 


The news that Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, a son of 
Charles Dickens, is on his way from Melbourne to Eng¬ 
land, purposing to deliver a series of lectures and descrip¬ 
tive reading relating to his father s work, will interest 
both those who regard the great \ictorian novelist as 
“ old-fashioned ” and those who vehemently repudiate any 
attempts to lower the fame of their hero. We have heard 
many lecturers who specialised on Dickens ; the Rev. 
George Clark was perhaps the finest; all, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in holding the attention of their audiences and 
securing applause in plenty* Arguments as to whether 
Dickens is worth reading or not are worse than useless: 
so much depends upon the personal point of view. There 
will always be people who " cannot get on ” with his 
books, just as there will always be many who are able, 
in a restless hour when modern fiction irritates them, 
to find in 14 Dombey and Son” or 44 Nicholas Nickleby ” 
an unfailing consolation. Tim Linkinwater, the family of 
Crummies, Sam Weller, the Artful Dodger, Chadband, 
Pecksniff, Mrs. Gamp—surely these are too purely delight¬ 
ful to ban as 44 old-fashioned ” ? 


The correspondents who have recently been ventilating 
in the Daily Mail their grievances as first-class passengers 


on the London District Railway need, we fancy, a littl* 
more power to their elbows if they are to nudge the 
authorities successfully. We sympathise with any gentle¬ 
man who sees his comfortable, cushioned solitude invaded 
by mothers, babies, and concertinas; such things ought 
not to be allowed (we refer especially to concertinas) ia 
any civilised community, and against them and their 
owners the glance remonstrant, the gaze supercilious, the 
stare indignant, and the glare combative, are alike useless. 
Besides, he has paid his two or three pence extra; he 
has bargained with the company that for the space of ten 
or twenty minutes he shall he guarded securely from 
contact with the baser sort. But, not being a philosopher, 
he misses a great deal; human nature can be studied at 
its best in the third-class carriages—it is more varied, 
more interesting, and certainly more provocative of smiles. 
However, we must all confess to a secret desire to travel 
first-class; in the 44 thirds ” we are mere persons—in 
the 44 firsts ” we are potential personages, and 41 feel good ” 
in proportion. 


We notice with interest the publication of an apprecia¬ 
tion of George Meredith, by Dr. Ernst Dick, who recently 
contributed to the columns of The Academy an article on 
44 Translating Meredith.” German booklovers, usually 
quick to appreciate what is strong and—to use an ex¬ 
pressive word of theirs— apart in literature, have shown 
surprisingly little interest in the writings of George 
Meredith. In 44 George Meredith: Drei Versuche ” 
(Berlin, 1910. Verlag von "Wiegandt und Greben), Dr. 
Dick makes a three-fold attempt to fire his countrymen 
with the desire to explore a mine 44 richer,” he says, 

44 than all others, for of its treasures there is no end.” 
This indifference is the more curious in that Meredith, 
who was partly educated in the Rhineland, wrote with 
very sympathetic intuition about Germany. 44 Farina,” 
44 The Tragic Comedians,” and 44 Harry Richmond,” all 
have a strong German flavour; of the last book it is said: 

44 This novel contains some finely described German 
scenes and very sympathetic German men and women; 
how does it happen that Meredith has not, through this 
book alone, found acceptance in Germany? It should 
make him dear to every German ; whoever wishes to read 
him should begin with 4 The Adventures of Harry Rich¬ 
mond.’ ” In the article referred to the author of these 
44 three attempts ” made it very clear that, while the diffi¬ 
culties of his task drove him at times to the verge of 
despair, they had resulted in a close and affectionate 
intimacy with his subject, which would scarcely have been 
possible without this hand-to-hand struggle with Mere- 
dithian diction. His admiration for the great Victorian is 
expressed in terms of glowing enthusiasm as: 44 Since 

Goethe our world has not known a man so many-sided, 
developed with so superb a symmetry as Meredith.” Yet 
it is not only by such general eulogies that Dr. Dick tries 
to gain 44 readers and friends” for the Sage of Box Hill, 
but also by careful and illuminating analysis of his novels 
ana poems. It may not, he says in effect, be easy to read 
Meredith, but the trouble is repaid gloriously. 44 We must 
learn to know his work if intellectual strength, moral firm¬ 
ness, and esthetic culture are the ends at which we aim.” 
The book, which is an interesting contribution to 
Meredithiana, falls into three parts: the life and works 
of Meredith, a critique of the comic element in his work, 
and a translation of the 44 Essay on Comedy.” 
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AN IDYLL 

Young Strephon, piping to the birds awhile, 

Grew drowsy by the fragrant forest glade, 

For sleep on summer noons must e'er beguile 
In the green gloom of such an ambuscade; 

Down rolled his flute along the grassy aisle; 

Full length he etretched upon a beechen shade 
And slept, his fresh lips tempted to a smile, 

As though by sweet, shy songs the brooklet made. 

.But while he slumbered, Phyllis through the dell 
Came roaming, mischief-full and debonair, 

And hid the flute, and stole a kiss ae well, 

Then softly laughed at Strephon sleeping there; 

So, when the crimson flowers of sunset fell, 

The lad's awaking soul held music rare 
All unforgot. He sought his flute, to tell 
The fauns and dryads of hie vision fair. 

O, sad is Strephon at the evening’s close, 

Long loitering by the stream with downcast eyes; 
But Phyllis, peeping where the jasmine blows, 

Flings him his flute, and mocks his mild surprise, 
Then laughs—and in a sudden moment knows 
Strength of his arms, sweetness of low replies, 
While the first petals of night’s du6ky rose 

Unfurl in silence down the dreaming skies. 

W. L. R. 

OBER-AMMERGAU AND ITS 
PASSION PLAY 

By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 

I. 

The village of Ober-Ammergau stands in a level valley 
almost on the watershed of the Bavarian Alps. It is cut 
in two by the little river Ammer, a swiftly flowing stream, 
content for the greater part of the year to abide within its 
narrow winding banks, but liable to become a turbulent, 
overflowing torrent after heavy rains or the melting of the 
snows on the encircling mountains. For manv years the 
Bavarian mountaineers, who dwell in the valley, suffered 
periodical devastations from floods, which drove them from 
their homes and inflicted ruinous damage to their fields 
-and gardens, and not the least of the good results which 
have accrued from the decennial performance of the 
Passion Play is a sufficiency of surplus funds to enable 
the villagers to deepen the banks, and thus allow the swol¬ 
len river a harmless passage to the Planer See. On either 
bank of the Ammer the modern Ober-Ammergau has 
gradually arisen. The village has altered greatly during 
the past thirty years ; the increasing renown of the Passion 
Play and the extension of the railroad from Munich attract 
-a vast concourse of the curious, the devout, and the scepti¬ 
cal of all nations and creeds to the village, and adequately 
to cope with this decennial influx, the villagers have been 
obliged, in a measure, to part from the traditions and 
isolation of the past, and to bring their mountain home 
“into the ever-radiating circle of luxury and comfort. But 
this change, which in so many instances means the sacrifice 
of the charm of the antique on the altar of an implacable 
•vulgarity, has been most judiciously effected, so that 
neither the artistic nor religious instincts of the most 
<exigeant are offended. No unsightly, but luxurious, hotels, 
.and no execrable model dwellings destroy the harmony of 


the pastoral scene, and visitors to Ober-Ammergau, be they 
millionaires or peasants from neighbouring valleys—who 
tramp to the village with packs strapped to their backs and 
with alpenstock in hand—must alike be content to find 
shelter in one of the numerous hostelries built on the com¬ 
mon model of all Swiss chalets, white in colour, relieved 
by green blinds, and adorned on the outside with scrip¬ 
tural scenes from the pious brush of some local artist. A 
few of the houses are built on the model of Japanese 
pagodas, and provide a pleasing contrast to the more com¬ 
mon type. The dwellings and hostelries have been dumped 
down without order or fixed plan, and the parochial 
fathers, despairing of individualising this melee of tortuous 
lanes, have fallen back on the simple expedient of giving 
every house a separate number by which it is known ; un¬ 
less, indeed, it be the home of an actor in one of the prin¬ 
cipal roles, when the customary direction is, “ Will you 
take me to Christ’s or Pilate’s or Judas’s dwelling?” 

The two salient impressions which remain in the mind 
after a visit to Ober-Ammergau are godliness and cleanli¬ 
ness. An atmosphere of intense religious fervour 
casts a protective pall over the village and its inmates, 
effectively dispelling any suspicion of profanity or com¬ 
mercialism. There is hardly a point in the valley of the 
Ammer, be it a hill, or a cavern, or a bend in the road, 
which is not sanctified by its peculiar Madonna or Crucifix. 
On the highest mountain, visible for miles around, stands 
the symbol of the Cross. Three miles from the village is 
Ettal, formerly a monastery, then a brewery, and now once 
more in the hands of the Benedictines, with its miracu¬ 
lous Madonna, visible only to the contrite, and feared by 
every reprobate in the neighbourhood. The chapel of the 
Ettal is a curious round highly decorated building; the 
great dome is bedecked with flamboyant paintings, leav¬ 
ing on the mind an indelible impression of crudeness and 
vulgarity, as if the architect had been sadly lacking in 
spiritual intuition. Its former prelates, in full canonicals, 
are exposed in glass cases round the walls, and form an 
instructive commentary on the mutability of earthly glory, 
for, while their gilded robes remain untorn and their 
diamond-studded mitres untarnished, their flesh has long 
since crumbled to dust, leaving only grinning skeletons 
to bear the full burden of their erstwhile pontifical pomp. 

The men of Ober-Ammergau are a fine race, such as are 
only found amongst the mountains, where Liberty has ever 
held her own. They are broad of chest, strong of limb, 
and tall of stature ; their faces are open, honest, and con¬ 
tent; their skin is tanned to a reddish-brown by the summer 
sun and in winter by the icy winds which sweep down 
the valleys from the snow-clad mountains. The 
women are of the demure, unimaginative type, 
whose beauty is derived, not from charm of con¬ 
tour or expression, but from the peculiar roundness 
and glow of health and strength. They lack the corsetted 
slimness, the artificial delicacy of an ever-varying com¬ 
plexion, and the paraphernalia of dress, of which modern 
woman is but a component part, but they are pleasing to 
the eye, especially when seen in groups at a distance, and 
on the stage are typical of those pastoral scenes in which 
the Old Testament abounds. The villagers of Ober- 
Ammergau bear themselves with a refreshing air of free¬ 
dom. “ That mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,” is the pre¬ 
siding genius of the Bavarian Alps, and throughout the 
troubled Middle Ages and the ravages of the Thirty Years’ 
War, when the surrounding country was over-run with the 
horse and foot of many a conqueror, the mountaineer still 
retained his native independence. 

Ober-Ammergau loves its Passion Play. It is the 
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fairy godmother of the villagers, the source of their 
inspiration, of their joys and material prosperity. It is 
the play which distinguishes their village from a hundred 
others; and, in consequence, its pious inhabitants 
enjoy a world renown which is far from burdensome or 
obnoxious to them, and is not considered incompatible 
with their representation of the life and death of the 
Master of Humility. The play is performed only once 
in every ten years, in accordance with the vow taken four 
hundred years ago on the relief of the village from the 
Plague, and it is interesting to note how the villagers 
pass the intermediate decades. Every summer the fame 
of the play attracts many visitors to its numerous 
shrines, and many a Herod or Pilate, a John or a Judas 
relieves his material cares by catering for the wants of this 
cosmopolitan army of peaceful crusaders. A great part of 
the intervening nine years are spent in retrospection. 
The play which is over is discussed over the fireside 
during the long winter months, and new ideas and plans 
are considered for the next. Then the dramatic talent 
of the village has to be discovered, fostered and developed 
on orthodox lines. Every actor must be a dweller in Ober- 
Ammergau. In their lay life the majority earn a comfort¬ 
able living by wood carving or in the making of pottery. 
Almost every man in the village is a landowner, and the 
number of cows which thrive on the abundant pastures 
of the foot-hills, which are watered by innumerable 
freshets, add greatly to the wealth of the community, 
and keep the inhabitants supplied with the most 
excellent milk, butter, and cream. Search the world 
over it would be impossible to find a more pros¬ 
perous and contented Pastoral Utopia than Ober- 
Ammergau. Elated by the fame of their play, happy 
in their independence, blessed with more than a sufficiency 
of wordly goods, imbued with a deep religious spirit, the 
villagers only ask that they shall be allowed to continue 
unmolested on the even tenor of their way. 

Scrupulous care has been taken to preserve the village 
from any taint of irreverence or profanity. The astute 
mountaineers know well that once these evils, or a spirit of 
commercialism, are allowed to creep in, their bright day is 
gone and the play will fall into disrepute, finally to dis¬ 
appear like others of its kind. To secure this desirable end 
the most exemplary liveB are demanded of the actors in the 
principal roles. The play would at once become farcical 
if any of the leading parts were taken by notorious loose 
livers or habitual evil doers, even if, physically and 
mentally, they were well suited to the parts. Every 
action of each individual is known to his fellows in a 
small mountain village which is isolated from the world 
during the winter months, and if any suspicion attaches 
to his moral character, it is useless for the suspected to 
seek a role in the play. Of all parts there is the greatest 
competition amongst the maidens of the village for the 
role of the Virgin Mary, which requires youth, a pleasing 
presence, and considerable dramatic powers. No married 
woman is allowed in this role, and if a girl who has once 
played the part sees a fair chance of being selected for 
it again, she will repel for ten years the most ardent 
lover who desires to make her the mistress of his heart 
and home. From the day of birth, it is the ambition of 
every child to take part in the play, and thus crime is 
unknown in the village, and these mountaineers are 
models of inflexible virtue, modest deportment, and 
religious fervour. During the intermediate years a small 
theatre is kept open, and Passion Plays on a small scale 
are performed weekly for the purpose of exercising the 
known and developing the latent talent of the would-be 
actors. For a year before the Decennary comes round, 
every man and boy who has been selected for a part, be 
it ever so small, allows his hair to grow to the level of 
his shoulder blades, as almost every role requires this 
8 ^ cr '^p e - Thus, in Ober-Ammergau, are to be seen shocks 
o hair which would delight the heart and make the 
or of an y purveyor of a patent hair restorer. The 

a° P th l0n * s °idy fifteen hundred, and 

ere are sometimes as many as five hundred per¬ 


formers on the stage at one time, there is plenty 
of scope for local talent. As shovring the extra¬ 
ordinary reverence which attaches to the play, it is 
etiquette for every villager to take off his hat to the 
leading characters when he passed them in the street, and 
grave arowds can be seen saluting with customary 
formality Christ, John, Peter, or Paul, whether they be 
walking, driving, or riding the homely bicycle. 

At a rough computation the Passion Play must be wit¬ 
nessed by at least one hundred thousand spectators, who 
come from all over the world. Many who dislike travel* 
and who never stir from their homes, make this the one 
pilgrimage of their lives, and thousands whose restricted 
means compel them to forgo the pleasures of the few, 
save up for years in order to see the “ Story which Trans¬ 
formed the World ” staged by living actors. Even poor 
peasants will tramp hundreds of miles, working at odd 
jobs or begging by the roadside to secure the two marks 
required for the cheapest seat. The interest which is 
aroused in the most divergent minds shows clearly the 
sway and vitality of the Christian faith, once it is removed 
from the field of controversy and presented in that simple 
form which the highest and the lowest can appreciate and 
understand. At Ober-Ammergau it matters not what a 
man’s creed may be; whether he be a slave to ritual or 
saturated with dogma, a believer in simple Bible 
teaching or an Atheist; whether he be Protestant or 
Catholic, Mahommedan or Confucian; whether he regard 
Christ as divine, or merely as an inspired peasant ; all are 
equally interested in seeing portrayed by these simple 
mountaineers the story of His life and death. Thus 
quite apart from the play it is well worth while visiting 
Ober-Ammergau for the sake of seeing the crowd which is 
drawn together for this unique event. On the day before 
each performance speciali trains from Munich deposit 
the pilgrims by the thousand. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to secure accommodation beforehand, and tickets 
which include board and lodging should be secured months 
in advance. At your table you rub shoulders with 
citizens of all nations, and often stumble across an old 
friend whom you imagined to be thousands of miles away, 
and to whom you no doubt hoped to carry the tale of 
your experiences. 

On the afternoon before the play the streets are packed 
with sightseers and curio-hunters. The simple-minded 
mountaineers have not failed to discover the irresistible 
attraction curiosity shops exercise over the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, especially if he or she comes from across 
the Atlantic and is blessed with a superfluity of ready money. 
A great part of the ten years between the performances 
is spent by the villagers in preparing antiques and magic 
relics for the next, and when the longed-for day arrives 
a roaring trade is done in silver knicknacks, carved 
crucifixes, ivory Madonnas, old watches, photographs, and 
souvenir buttons—which axe turned out by the thousand 
in Birmingham or Belgium—and in hundreds of other 
articles of no intrinsic value, but which, hallowed by the 
divine fervour whmb hangs over Ober-Ammergau like a 
leaden ral’ *an be sold at the most extravagant rates, 
and theu replaced with equal facility from the back rooms 
of the little shops or improvised booths. It is incon¬ 
gruous, but true, that the same Christ, who a few hours 
before was clearing the Temple of the money-changers, 
can be found bargaining and haggling outside his shop 
with the most astute trust magnate of the West. Round 
the windows, amidst the streets, and hastening to the 
innumerable Shrines the crowd swarms from morning to 
night. The Anglo-Saxon race predominates, and every¬ 
where is heard the voice of the American daughter or 
wife, as with importunate clamours she urges a sceptical 
father or husband to purchase some souvenir, which, 
judiciously dulled and battered with skill, bears outwardly 
the semblance of an honoured antiquity. 

Germans, from all parts of the Empire, come next in 
numbers ; then there are Russians and French ; Italians 
and Austrians; Greeks and Latins; Turks and Armenians, 
Japanese, Negroes, and even Indian Princes. The 
highest and the lowest are equal here. A stately 
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duchess is jostled from a booth by a Tyrolese peasant 
with pack on back, and a minor prince is swept roughly 
aside as the cry goes up that Christ or John, Peter or 
Judas, is passing by on his way to his home or to the 
theatre. But perhaps the most significant feature is the 
number of priests and clergymen of all denominations 
who are attracted to the play. Here members of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Greek Churches ; Nonconformists 
and Unitarians; Trappists and Benedictines, and repre¬ 
sentatives of all the various creeds which have sprung 
from the ashes of uncertainty and misinterpretation, are 
obliged to sink their differences and rub shoulders in the 
streets and at the board. All must benefit by seeing the 
“ Story of the Man of Galilee," shorn of all ritual and 
doubtful dogma and presented in that simple form which 
has made such an irresistible appeal to the cottage and 
to the palace. At Ober-Ammergau the great ones of the 
earth sink to a common level with the meanest, and all 
are content to do homage to these simple Bavarian 
peasants. It is the men with the long hair and 
Biblical beards, and the women cast in the mould 
of Ruth, who alone are observed and honoured 
whilst the play holds its magic sway. Kings, princes, 
noblemen, statesmen, orators, soldiers, eminent divines, 
millionaires, writers, humble priests, and casual globe¬ 
trotters, are but the transitory phantoms which flit across 
the stage for a short hour and are then scattered like 
chaff to the four corners of the globe. The play and the 
actors alone remain; one may die, another may grow 
old, and in time a new generation will sweep the older 
for ever from the stage, but the lives, the traditions, the 
simple faith, and outward appearance of the actors remain 
the same. The long associations of centuries and the 
unbroken performance of the play have moulded a type 
which time cannot efface, and at Ober-Ammergau the 
mind is irresistibly carried back to the tales of the Old 
Testament and of the New. 


“AN ILL-INFORMED AND 
LETHARGIC NATION” 


merits. Not only have we no adequate trained force for 
home defence, but in pursuit of a phantom, we 
have seriously encroached on the efficiency of our small 
striking force. The function of that force is to preserve 
the Empire from danger, whether arising within or without. 
The lesson of the South African war has been soon and 
strangely forgotten. In another such a struggle we could 
not count on the forbearance of Europe. It is our duty 
to recognise that such forbearance would be highly im¬ 
probable. The form of attack need not be upon these 
shores, but the moment of our embarrassment might well 
be seized to consummate some Continental project which 
would threaten our safety or compromise our honour as 
being unfaithful to our treaty obligations. The Continent 
of Europe must be described at the present time as an 
armed camp, yet we remain fiddling with an impossible 
and even a ludicrous military system. Small as the 
Regular Army is, the present Government has 
impaired its most important aim by reducing 
the strength of the artillery. In the place of battenes 
which could go anywhere and do anything, they have tried 
to create batteries which are unable to go anywhere, if 
horsemanship is required, and whose knowledge of gun¬ 
nery is such as might be expected of men who never fire 
a gun. The whole thing is a fraud, and an impudent 
fraud. The people, we are told, are ill-informed and 
lethargic.” Who, we may inquire, amongst leading men 
to whom the truth is known, boldly declares the truth 
to the people, so that they may be roused out of their 
lethargy! Lord Esher, it is true, has uttered a shrill cry, 
and, forgetting his own responsibility or hoping that 
others will forget it, has placed all the blame on an ill- 
informed and lethargic” people. In days of yore, respon¬ 
sible men who concealed the truth on vital issues from the 
people would have been dealt with in an exemplary 
manner on Tower Hill. It is the reproach of these days 
that methods are flabby and mawkish, tending to propa¬ 
gate the germs of irresponsibility, inefficiency, and attend¬ 
ant disaster. “ Wake up, England,” is a cry which should 
not be limited to commercial policy; it should be applied 
to that sphere which is the guardian and guarantee of 
commerce, and of the life of the nation. 


So Lord Esher in the National Review . In these columns 
we have before said that .the nation is ill-informed as to 
military necessities. We have laid an indictment against 
the so-called leaders of political parties on that very 
ground. If the nation is lethargic, who is to blame for 
it? We have contended that those whose duty it is to 
tell the nation the truth, and who have failed to do so, are 
the authors of inefficiency and lethargy, and we now 
repeat that statement. We do no^t care to which political 
party prominent men belong. There Is one duty tran¬ 
scending all others in importance, namely, adequate pro¬ 
vision for the military defence of the Empire, and above 
all of its centre. 

In order to arrive at what is adequate provision for the 
defence of the Empire, there should be periodical stock¬ 
taking. With varying circumstances, various measures of 
precaution are seen to be necessary. When Great Britain 
held unchallenged command of the sea, a small army of 
no very high efficiency was adequate to secure the safety 
of the homeland. Only a filibustering expedition could 
conceivably effect a landing, and such a force might be 
efficiently dealt with by a comparatively larger, although 
only partially trained, force. 80 far as home defence is 
concerned, there was in such circumstances a reason¬ 
able margin of safety. No charge can therefore be 
brought against statesmen of the past on the score of 
insufficient precaution against a danger which was in effect 
little more than a shadow. 

To-day the situation is different. Our military machine 
is entirely unequal to possible, and even probable, require- 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

IX.—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

It is necessary to discuss briefly in our concluding articles 
two men of widely divergent methods and of a notably 
different school of thought, who cannot well be left out 
of consideration by anyone who wishes to gain a general 
idea of the scope of poetry during the period we have 
.chosen: Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
from 1857 to 1867, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. We 
began this series by asking the question “ What constitutes 
a poet? ” and found, among many attempted answers, not 
one clear, comprehensive definition. A fresh embarrass¬ 
ment awaits us if we digress at this point to inquire what 
constitutes a minor poet, whether any line of demarcation 
can safely be drawn between greatness and that level of 
. accomplishment which is still lofty enough to escape the 
gloom of mediocrity. Some have held that no true poetry 
can legitimately be termed “ minor ”—a statement which 
infers the existence of a hypothetical standard. The word 
“ minor,” used in this connection, carries with it unfor¬ 
tunately a hint of poor work, of art that is merely toler¬ 
able; to apply the term justly it should rather convey an 
impression of work which, while occupying a different 
plane from that of universally accepted masters, is yet 
excellent of its kind, to be read and studied with profit 
and pleasure. “Nature does not make all great men in 
the same mould,” wrote Carlyle. “ The great heart, the 
clear deep-seeing eye: there it lies: no man whatever, in 
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what province soever, can prosper without these. . . . At 
bottom, clearly enough, there is no perfect poet. A vein 
of poetry exists in the hearts of all men; no man is made 
altogether of poetry. A man that has so much more of 
the poetic element developed in him as to have become 
noticeable, will be called poet by his neighbours.” There 
are flowers of many varying beauties, of many choice per¬ 
fumes, of numberless shades of colour; we may have our 
favourites, but we cannot always compare them. “ One 
star diflereth from another star in glory ”; each is a world 
to itself. We prefer then to discard the debatable quali¬ 
fication as applied to any of these poets to whom language 
was as a harp of innumerable sweet strings, since every 
rhymester who publishes a delicately bound booklet with 
a sufficiently wide margin, whether he write grammatically 
or dubiously, musically or harshly, is now known as a 
“ minor ” poet. 

Matthew Arnold, careful, cool, and scholarly, held 
decided opinions on the poetic art, and some of them were 
quite extraordinary. He w T as led away by his epthusiasm 
for a theory that the “action” of a poem, its principal 
energising theme, was everything, until he could make 
assertions rash almost to the verge of absurdity. Speak¬ 
ing of “ Endymion,” he says that although “ undoubtedly 
there blows through it the breath of genius, it iB yet as a 
whole so utterly incoherent as not strictly to merit the 
name of a poem at all ”—a lapse in perception which 
simply takes our breath away. He subordinated form, 
fashion, beauty of expression, to action—in his theorising 
—in an excessive degree; thus, being to too great an extent 
under the spell of the ancient Greek poets, he modelled 
his ideas on their triumphs, and was inclined to disparage 
the product of his own age. “ In the sincere endeavour to 
learn and practise, amid the bewildering confusion of our 
times, what is sound and true in poetical art,” he says, “ I 
seemed to myself to find the only sure guidance, the only 
Bolid footing, among the ancients.” 

It is fortunate for us, and it is also curious, that in 
much of his work—especially in his shorter lyrical poems— 
Matthew Arnold set aside his own convictions and allowed 
thought and feeling to take the place of “ action,” or to 
soften it with their gentler radiance. Fortunate, we say 
advisedly, for its seems possible that comparatively few 
of the younger generation realise what rare and individual 
music came from the spare hours of this busy inspector 
of schools.* It is not the fashion to read Matthew Arnold, 
more’s the pity. We have met many young people who 
can claim a fairly thorough acquaintance with Herrick’s 
catalogues of the charms appertaining to his various 
ladies; who are by way of being experts on Browning; 
who “ adore ” this, that, or the other poet; but who are 
only vaguely aware that Arnold once wrote a “piece” 
called “ The Scholar Gipsy,” which they have never read. 
If they by chance scanned the opening stanzas of “ The 
New Sirens ” would they not be tempted to find out what 
other music came from so lyrical a pen?— 

In the cedam shadow sleeping. 

Where cool grass and fragrant glooms 
Forth at noon had lured me. creeping 
From your darken’d palace rooms— 

I, who in your train at morning 
Strolled and sang with joyful mind, 

Heard, in slumber, sounds of warning; 

Heard the hoarse boughs labour in the wind. 


* Tn a letter to bis wife, dated from the Queen’s Hotel, Birming¬ 
ham, on December 2, 1851, Arnold writes: “ I have had a hard 
day. Thirty pupil teachers to examine* in an inconvenient room, 
nnd^nothing to eat except a biscuit which a charitable lady gave j 
rT1 ®-” His district extended from Lincoln to North and South Wales, 
although later on it was narrowed. Eleven years after he wrote to 
his mother: “I have been inspecting all day at Westminster, having 
gone nt ten. inspected si school from ten to half post twelve, from 
naif-paat twelve to a qnaTter-past ono heard pupil teachers read, from 
? n^Tter-past one to two lunched, and from two to a quarter-past 
onr inspected another school.” After that he has “to report on a 
• "^ool. which will take me till dressing-time. We shall be 

a quarter-past ten, then I shall report on a light 
« qj ' w ^ite two or three letters, read about a hundred lines of the 
* 8e y to keep me from putrefaction, and go to bed at twelve.” 


Who are they, O pensive Graces,— 

For I dreamed they wore your forms— 

Who on shores and sea-wash'd places 
Scoop the shelves and fret the storms ? 

Who, when ships are that way tending, 

Tro 9 p across the flushing sands, 

To all reefs and narrows wending, 

With blown tresses, and with beckoning hands ? 

The longer poems in which Arnold expressed his sense* 
of the dramatic might be expected, in the case of one who 
held such strong theories concerning his art and attempted 
thereby to put them into practice, to contain his best and- 
most satisfying work. Precisely the contrary happened. 
“ Merope ” is dreary, disappointing, lifeless, and it is 
surprising that he never discerned how his own verse 
exposed the fallacy of his thesis that “ action and subject 
are everything.” He liked “ Merope,” and in a letter to 
his sister, dated July 25, 1857, hoped it would have “ the 
character of fixity ”; a few months after this, however, 
he writes to his mother that he has “ no intention of pro¬ 
ducing, like Euripides, seventy dramas in this style, but 
shall now turn to something wholly different.” Froude 
begged him to “discontinue the ‘ Merope’ vein”; happily 
he took that advice. His poems of thought and introspec¬ 
tion are so distinctly superior to his so-called dramatic 
poems that we are bound to suspect a certain obstinate 
element in the tenacity with which he urged his point of 
view. “ Balder Dead ” is stigmatised by Professor Saints- 
bury, perhaps rather undeservedly, as “ dim and tame,”* 
while “ Tristram and Iseult,” after we have overcome its 
preliminary aspect of a series of experiments in metre, 
seems disjointed and fails to grip. “ Sohrab and Rustum,” 
save for its magnificent close, is merely a piece of good 
writing, marred in its opening by the irritating repetition 
of the word “ tent ” or “ tents ”—four times in six lines, 
and again three times after a short interval. From 
“Empedocles on Etna” numerous fine lines and notable 
passages can be picked out, but these are not sufficient 
to redeem it. Some portions of it are remarkably reminis¬ 
cent of Walt Whitman—a point we do not remember to 
have seen noticed, which is worth a brief illustration: 

And you, ye stars, 

Who slowly begin to marshal, 

As of old, in the fields of heaven, 

Your distant, melancholy lines! 

Have you, too, survived yourselves 7 
Are you, too, what I fear to become ? 

You, too, once lived ; 

You too moved joyfully 
Among august companions, 

In an older world, peopled by Gods, 

In a mightier order, 

The radiant, rejoicing, intelligent Sons of Heaven. 

(To be continued.) 


BUSHIDO: THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 

i. 

Some of us are apt to look at Japan as a country that 
has set at defiance all our well-measured laws in regard 
to the making of a great world-power. We have listened 
so long to travellers’ tales about the Land of the Gods, 
from Marco Polo, who described the country’s polite 
fashions, to Pierre Loti, who was chiefly interested in the 
prettiness of her women, that we were inclined to look 
at Nippon much as a child views Fairyland. We regarded 
her fan with the same tolerant smile with which we 
regarded her sword. Her elaborate tea ceroraonies, her 
guileless love of flowers, and her general elaboration of 
the little things of life indicated a delightful charm, but 
at the same time it also showed a very lamentable state 
of never quite growing up. We heard of her wars with 
China with a shrug of the shoulder. Japan’s victory over’ 
the Celestial Kingdom did not greatly impress us, for we 
have long looked upon China as an ancient but lumbering 
and sleepy dragon. When, however, almost without a 
warning, Japan suddenly rose and slow the great Russian 
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bear, we were forced to lay aside our ideas of a Japanese 
fairyland inhabited by a pretty but ineffectual population 
of little brown people. We did not then realise, as we do 
now, that not even Japan can rise to the eminence of a 
world-power without long years of preparation. Through 
the charm of that beautiful country there ran a golden 
thread, and that golden thread is called Bushido. It was 
Bushido that made Japan what she is to-day, the mobt 
progressive Eastern nation in the world. Bushido may 
be roughly rendered as knightly chivalry, but this is a 
scant description of a name so compact with many mean¬ 
ings Our medi®val chivalry is a very poor thing com¬ 
pared with Bushido. “ For God and the ladies l was our 
ancient cry. In actual fact there was far more o: the 
ladies than of God at a time when knights waxed valorous 
in rescuing fair dames from turreted castles. There was 
a vein of sentimentalism in it all, and the gay tournaments 
served a personal end rather than of something of national 
importance. If in Japan we substitute for the ladies the 
nation, and for God the power of ancestors, we come very 
near to the real significance of Bushido. 

It would take too long to describe in detail the many 
sources from which Bushido gradually evolved. Indeed, if 
we did so, we should find ourselves left with an unfinished 
equation. We may study the Analects of Confucius, or what 
Mencius has said about benevolence, rectitude, and right¬ 
eousness ; we may probe into the Zen sect of Buddhism 
and discover the art of contemplation combined with a 
study of the beautiful, and lastly we may look in the 
simple mirror of a Shinto temple. All these were 
certainly factors in the building-up process of Bushido, 
but the net result is so altogether in advance of its origins 
that we are forced to admit that the characteristics of the 
Japanese people themselves have, at the last, transmuted 
the valuable silver of ancient religious beliefs and moral 
teachings into the much more valuable gold of action. 
The first quality required of a samurai or bush i was courage. 
Certain stern parents inculcated the idea of fearlessness 
into the hearts of their children by telling them that 
“ bears hurl their cubs down in the gorge.” They went 
much further than this, by making their striking simile 
an actual fact in which bears became parents and cubs 
children. Boys of tender age were required to rise before 
the sun, and, without taking food, to walk with little 
bare feet over the snow to their teachers. They were 
sometimes expected to exercise self-control in auch un¬ 
compromising places as graveyards and haunted houses, 
and even to witness the ghastly scene of a public 
capitation, and to leave, on a dark night, some mark of 
their visit to so gruesome and horrible a spectacle. It 
seems to us that this cruel method of teaching fortitude 
to children was likely, in the main, to have a disastrous 
effect rather than a beneficial one. Suffice it to say that 
the Japanese boy did succeed in learning the„ art of 
courage and endurance. “ Benevolence is man,” wrote 
Mencius, and samurai were not only required to show 
courage, but mercy also. There is a certain Japanese 
picture depicting a priest riding backwards on a cow. 
The story goes that that priest was once a warrior. In 
a battle he had tarnished his sword by slaying a youth. 
The picture represents the warrior-priest's humiliating 
penance for a deed so abhorrent to the heart of a true 
samurai. The gentler side of the military class owed 
much to the softening influence of music and poetry, 
and the crude scent of blood was mingled with an 
appreciation for the perfume of flowers. A Prince of 
Shirakawa has written: ‘‘Though they come stealing to 
your bedside in the silent watches of the night, drive 
not away, but rather cherish these—the fragrance of 
flowers, the sound of distant bells, the insect hummings 
of a frosty night.” The Japanese phrase, “ This is not 
poetry,” also means “ This is not right,” so that poetry 
in Japan had a very vital, moral significance, too. 

Courage, from time immemorial, seems to have mingled 
with a love for the beautiful in the breast of the samurai. 
It appears incongruous to us that a warrior, when his 


immediate alarms and excursions were over, should be 
content to sit for hours observing the intricate etiquette of 
a tea ceremony. With us four o'clock tea is a feminine 
affair in which the faint splash of sugar in dainty cups 
is mingled with discussions on frocks, the latest marriage, 
or kindred topics dear to a woman’s heart. Ladies may 
sit just as they please, and need not, as the Japanese 
do, drink their tea in precisely three-and-a-half sips, and 
then wipe away the miniature tea-drop hanging on the 
rim with a special piece of paper provided for that pur¬ 
pose. They may drink six cups of tea without a blush, 
or even go so far as to emulate Dr. Johnson in this 
respect without creating much comment. Tea-drinking 
with us is a pastime bounded by no rules and regulations, 
except, perhaps, that of general civility. In Japan, it 
was something infinitely more than a pastime. It 

savoured of a religious institution. It taught the 
graceful art of absolute repose, both as to mind 
as well as to body. This tea-drinking warrior was 
inclined to think that a beautiful thing should always 
be done slowly and in the best possible way. He was 
aware that, though his body was in repose, it was at the 
same time a repose best fitted for future action. It was 
the ever-watchful repose of a recumbent tiger. Hi» 
silence was far from indicating a state of mental stag¬ 
nation. As he slowly sipped his tea, he pondered over 
the colour and symmetry of a single branch of some 
flowering tree. He saw in the cherry or plum blossom, 
not merely a concrete example of one of nature s beauties, 
but he went further and observed that cherry or plum 
blossom do not slowly linger and gradually fade from 
rosy-pink or delicate white to dried-up, brown petals, but 
that these flowers are at any moment prepared to fly away 
on the wings of the wind into the great blue sky above. 
That is why Motoori Norinaga wrote: " Should anyone- 

ask me what the spirit of Japan is like, I would point 
to the blossom of the wild cherry tree in the beams of 
the morning sun.” The samurai learnt, in these quiet 
hours of contemplation, in which the actual drinking of 
tea was but a minor part, that he, f> 00 » ^ J ke tile cherr^ 
blossom, must be ready to depart for the grim battle¬ 
field, or to answer that last call of death, and be ready* 
to feel the stirrings of that great mysterious wind that 
blows him away from the seclusion of a tea-house, from 
the glory of a garden, and from those he holds most 
dear into the windless hush of the Far Beyond. 


REVIEWS 

THE PROVINCIAL SPIRIT 

Confessions of a Barbarian. By Georoe Sylvester 
Viereck. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

It will be plain to all readers of this interesting and sug- 
gestive volume that the author has made at least one 
serious mistake. He describes himself, perhaps through 
excessive modesty, as a “ barbarian,” but he is clearly 
wrong. It has always been a desire of our modern civilisa¬ 
tion to see itself from outside; that is, through the eyes of 
a barbarian. There is quite an odd interest in reading of 
the astonishment and bewilderment of an African chief 
on his first sight of London; we are delighted to hear 
him talking of the “ Big Kraal ” and the “ Great Medi¬ 
cine Houses,” and so forth. Presumably, it flatters our 
pride to set the black man’s eyes rolling in wild amaze¬ 
ment, and we tactfully refrain from asking King Ja-ja 
what he thinks of the Workhouse and the Processions of 
Unemployed. But the worst of it is that in the case of a 
genuine barbarian impressions and expressions are alike 
limited ; he can only talk of the tangible and material, 
and in the nature of things we cannot expect him to favour 
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us with his views on theological controversies or on the 
respective merits of Tennyson, Swinburne, and Browning. 
We caught a fleeting joy years ago when a Shah of Persia 
preferred the tuning of the orchestra to the opera that 
followed—one has never heard the name of the opera, by 
the way—but the general rule is that it is vain to look for 
mthetic criticism from the King of Borrioboolah Oah. 
Now Mr. Viereck is an American citizen, and he is com¬ 
pact of criticism, literary and esthetic; it is clearly mere 
frivolity in him to lamp-black his face and to try to make 
us call him “ Massa Viereck.’' And, on the other hand, 
he is no less clearly to be excluded from the white caste 
which Matthew Arnold pleasantly styled barbarian. For 
though the “ young barbarians ” of the Eton playing-fields 
differ in many respects from your true savage, yet they 
share with the latter his dislike for the giving of aesthetic 
judgments, and have, indeed, something like a supersti¬ 
tious terror of poetry and all fine arts. It is inconceiv¬ 
able, for instance, that a barbarian in the Arnoldian sense 
would read, quote, or praise the following little thing on 
Buddha, by “ my friend, Johannes Schlaf." 

Buddha. 

By night around my temple grove 
watch seventy brazen cows. 

A thousand mottled stone lampions flicker. 

Upon a red throne of lac 
I sit in the Holy of Holies. 

Over me 

thro’ the beams of sandalwood, 
in the ceiling’s open square, 
stand the stars. 

I blink. 

This sort of thing, it seems evident, would be of no sort 
of use to an Etonian or to his father. Swinburne, it is 
true, was an Eton boy, but he was not a representative 
Etonian; and it eeems scarcely necessary to labour the 
argument that neither bv race nor culture is Mr. Viereck 
entitled to the style of “barbarian." What, then, is he? 
Well, here are some quotations which may elucidate that 
interesting question: — 

My book ... is journalism only in the sense in 
which that term may be applied to the TteisebUder of Heine. 

. • . Only those are of all time who, like Rabelais, 

Cervantes, and Voltaire, are in immediate touch with their 
own time. ... I speak with the truthfulness of Saint 
Augustine, of Rousseau, and of George Moore. . . . 

Yet I am perhaps unjust to the American playwright. 
Clyde Fitch’s best play, The City , is almost Elizabethan 
in its terror and its strength. Charles Klein and 
Augustus Thomas may yet purge their systems of the germs 
of moralomania. . . . William Vaughn Moody, in a 

splendid but isolated attack of forgetfulness, wrote The 
Great Divide. . . . Until . . . Faversham’s con¬ 
ception of a new play by Stephen Phillips is to us all a 
matter of vital and personal interest, the New Theater will 
be only an arch of promise in our theatrical sky. . . . 

We may count our creative critics on the fingers of one 
hand. James Huneker may be said to be the index-finger 
pointing the way to the new. Paul Elmer More is the 
thumb, pointing backward. William Marion Reedy is the 
middle finger. The little finger is Percival Pollard. I 
cannot make up my mind as to who is the fifth ; but I sus¬ 
pect Michael Monahan. . . . 

Like Caesar. Roosevelt is a historian. . . . Chatter- 

ton “ perished in his pride." I, Le Gallienne says, perish 
in my conceit. 

Now, there was once an American of some eminence— 
it may well have been Lowell—who, remarking on some 
trick of poetical technique, observed, quite easily and 
unconsciously, “ Shelley and N. P. Willis and Keats and 
Albert Pike all make u«e of it." And, again—this is an 
extremer instance—a lad, home from Australia for the first 
time, was being shown over London by an indulgent uncle. 

vou ng Bushman was wearily contemptuous of all our 
wonders, till at last the uncle, grown desperate, took his 
nephew .to Westminster Abbey. “There," said he, “I 
° n * think you have anything equal to this in Australia! " 


The coldness of the lad became glacial in a supreme 
glance of disdain. “You think not?” he sneered. “You 
should just see the First Presbyterian Church at Ballarat." 
This last case is, as hae been noted, extreme even to 
burlesque, but it is to be trusted that the nature of Mr. 
Viereck’s malady is now evident. He is quite free from 
barbarism ; he is a victim of that more insidious and deadly 
disea€e called provincialism. It is not merely that Mr. 
Viereck assigns to Certain of his countrymen a higher 
degree of importance than that which they possess; it is 
not only that he shows some inclination to seat himself 
between the high immortal thrones of Cervantes and 
Rabelais. There is more than this: there ie the deep- 
seated ignorance of values that is the distinguishing mark 
—the differentia—of provincialism; that sees nothing in¬ 
congruous in such a sentence ae “ I speak with the truth¬ 
fulness of Saint Augustine, of Rousseau, and of George 
Moore.” The man who could write that phrase is a pro¬ 
vincial to his heart of hearts. Physically, he may be like 
Hannibal Chollop and have his bright home “ in the Settin' 
Sun,” but spiritually his feet stand in thy gates, O Little 
Pedlington. 

And the strange thing is that Mr. Viereck, in his 
aesthetic survey of Europe (more particularly of Germany), 
strives with all his might against this dire sickness of the 
soul. With all his might he testifies against the limita¬ 
tions, the rawnesses, the wretched materialisms of his 
adopted country. 

The average American in literature and in morals is a 
Hottentot wearing a stove-pipe. His sophistication is un¬ 
real. His wisdom is shrewdness. His vices are ordinary, 
his religious convictions shallow. He is good-natured, but 
ignorant and irreverent. He has the heart of a child and 
the conceit of a monkey. . . . Our patriotism is the 

only imaginative ingredient in our national structure. It 
is crude at that—and hysterical. And it does not prevent 
us from cheating our country in business. 

And so on, and so on, all through the book, till the 
author makes a kind of doubtful apology in the last pages 
to the country that he has thus chastised. And yet he 
writes the phrases that have been quoted, those references 
to melodramatic playwrights, and “ matinee idol " actors, 
and critics whose fame is not yet more enduring than 
brass. It is as if an Englishman, reviewing in a serious 
spirit the prospects of our drama, pointed out that there 
was much to be hoped from the authors of “ The Bad Girl 
of the Family ” and “ The Eternal Question.” 

And one regrets to say that Mr. Viereck is also a 
Puritan. Not a simple Puritan, be it understood, but 
what he himself would call an “ inverse " or “ mazochist ” 
Puritan. Rendering these obscure terms into simple 
English, Mr. Viereck belabours with wild fury the thing 
that he loves, and shows the strength of the grip with 
which Puritanism holds him by the fierce energy of his 
outrages and reproaches against it. 

O little siren of the rose-white skin, 

Reared to strange music and to stranger sin, 

writes our author, and he ie evidently quite unaware of 
the extreme frigidity of his attitude. Men can blister 
their hands at the Poles as well as at the Equator, from 
excess of cold as well as from excess of heat. Mr. Viereck 
takes pains to assure us that, in spite of sad things that 
he has written, he is really eminently respectable. Of 
course he is; nothing but extreme respectability (in dis¬ 
guise) could have inspired the verses to the Little Siren. 
And here, perhapB, lies the palmary mischief done by the 
puritan spirit. Its pretence of extreme modesty we can, 
and do, neglect; nobody interested in literature is inte¬ 
rested in the works of Mr. Viereck's countryman, the Rev. 
E. P. Roe. The real danger comes when the same spirit, 
manifesting in reaction, puts on the pretence of extreme 
immodesty; and simple folk are led to confound the depth 
of impudence (using the word in its literal sense) with the 
height of genius. 
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THE HARVEST OF THE SWORD 

Quarante Arts Aprts. Imjjrewions d'Ahacc it di Lorraine , 
1870’1910. By Jules Claretik, de l’Academie fran 
<?aise. (Bibliotheque Charpentier, Paris.) 

M. Jules Clailetie’s latest work bears on every page the 
stamp of its author's well-known and versatile personality; 
the characteristically strong views expressed with corre¬ 
sponding directness strengthen our belief in the stories 
told of the uncompromising and masterful Administrator of 
the Comedie Frangaise; the handling of some of the 
episodes suggests the same functionary—not that truth is 
made to run any hazard, but art, dramatic art, has her 
claims satisfied at a certain cost. As literature, the book 
cannot aspire to a very high place; we do not think the 
writer demands it; he gives us a note-book compiled from 
his journalistic jottings of forty years and more, and leaves 
to his reader to fill up the gaps and to weld into a whole 
through intuition and further knowledge. This is, more¬ 
over, not the first formal contribution of M. Claretie to 
the subject. He mentions in his preface that he published 
thirty-five years ago another book of souvenirs and observa¬ 
tions, called “ Cinq Ans Apres.” As war-correspondent of 
1870, and constant traveller in the debatable lands 
between the Rhine and Moselle, it may be easily under¬ 
stood that he has acquired an inexhaustible store of sug¬ 
gestive information. 

If we may venture on a rough analysis of the matter of 
this book—strictly speaking, there is only one subject, the 
lost provinces of France—we shall say that there are three 
principal ideas: the War (“ il n’y a plus qu’une Guerre 
pour nous dans l’histoire de cette France qui supporta tant 
de guerres ”) ; Germany, her rise and aspirations ; and the 
position, past, present, and future, of the Reichslander, 
Alsace-Lorraine. It is to this last theme that the interest 
of the book is, and is meant to be, directed. To French¬ 
men and Germans the interest is particular and actual, to 
us and to the rest of the world it is more general, for in 
the discussion of such a topic the whole perplexing paradox 
of nationalism is involved. With regard to the War itself, 
the attitude of M. Claretie may be well summed up in the 
words of a popular song: 

“ Ah! si Bazaine avait voulu 1 ” 

He gives more than onoe his deliberate opinion that the 
Marshal could have saved France, and failed to do so; 
treachery, in the strict sense of the word, he seems not to 
impute. He quotes Moltke’s words : “ It is difficult to 
account for it ” (Bazaine’s strategy at Metz) “ if we confine 
ourselves to purely military reasons.” A still stronger con¬ 
demnation, by Prince Frederick Charles, is quoted, to the 
effect that, with such troops as Bazaine possessed, the Metz 
disaster ought to have been impossible. M. Claretie’s per¬ 
sonal experiences as war correspondent are told in very 
graphic style, though, as we have already mentioned, they 
occasionally come under suspicion of colouring for dramatic 
effect. The correspondent found his way for a moment, 
as prisoner, into the Prussian camp; there he had a short 
interview with Prince Albert, brother of King William, 
and had an opportunity of comparing the efficiency of the 
respective staffs of the two armies. He also came in 
contact with much that must have been acutely galling 
to a patriotic Frenchman at this moment. He quotes 
this sally of a member of the Prince's staff: “ II nous a 
envoye une epee qui n’est point celle de Francois 1", 
mais on prend ce qu’on trouve.” While we are speaking 
of special correspondents, we may perhaps be allowed to 
quote the reply of the correspondent of the Figaro , when 
refused a pass by the general concerned. “ Alors voila 
tout; c’est tres simple: Li Figaro ne fera pas de reclame 
a cette guerre-la! ” 

In approaching the second head of our perhaps rather 
arbitrary analysis—the rise and aims of the German 
Empire, we feel that we are venturing on very slippery 
ground, and we shall refrain from following M. Claretie 
very far on the path along which he leads ue. He has 
no misgivings. For him the war of 1870 was the climax 
of two generations of unrelenting, carefully fostered 


Gallophobia. Frenchmen might with reckless generosity 
welcome and aid the beginnings of German liberty and 
German power; Germans owed them no gratitude. On 
the contrary, it was the Holy War that was being preached 
all over Germany with increasing vehemence for upwards 
of a century. Lessing was perhaps the first of the 
crusaders; but from the War of Liberation onwards great 
was the company of the preachers. Berlin University was 
founded on the ruins of Halle University to teach the true 
gospel, that France was the enemy of Germany and Heaven, 
and that her complete abasement would be a just and 
righteous act. She was an ancient oppressor and a sink 
of corruption. When the opportunity came of realising 
these aspirations, there was some little difficulty in finding 
a satisfactory formula for the “ punishment.” The vic¬ 
tories of Napoleon and the Congress of Vienna had left 
France with nothing but her bare traditional territories; 
there was no wrongfully seized province to reclaim; the 
pious spoilers had to look further. Side by side with the 
true strategical and commercial reasons for annexing 
Alsace and Lorraine were solemnly quoted the burning of 
the Palatinate by Turenne, and the wrongful annexation 
of Alsace under Mazarin. M. Claretie says that he was 
obliged to argue against such propositions as these at the 
headquarters of Prince Albert at Sedan on the day of the 
surrender. The crowning emotion of that day was to be 
witness of the triumphal passing of the King, “ silent, and 
religiously satisfied with his work,” accompanied by his 
“smiling” Minister. 

We cannot help feeling that M. Claretie has put his 
finger on a most important truth in emphasising the “ Holy 
War ” and the religious-academical crusade. He admits a 
recent softening on the part of the military leaders towards 
their ancient foe, but “the professors, the,scholars, the 
schoolmasters are indefatigable agents of hatred. They 
teach contempt and anger. Geography and History are 
made to serve Pangermanic U 6 es ” And the men of busi¬ 
ness, it seems, are no better. It is in the essence of 
the German character to repeat over and over again the 
same dictum, and to elevate the oft-repeated to the status 
of a positive truth, especially when its point of origin is 
a professorial chair. M. Claretie is of those who believe 
that Germany has now another war to make—not that 
with France—nay, that she is making it already. “ Elle 
nous visait au co ur: elle vise l’Angleterre au ventre.” 

In the problem of Alsace-Lorraine we find M. Claretie 
most absorbing; his affections, his passions are concerned, 
and there are many passages that reflect his animated senti¬ 
ments. His observations are the result of many pilgrimages 
made from time to time to ascertain if the pulse of 
patriotism still beat “ la-bas.” It is remarkable that within 
the last few weeks there should have been two celebrations 
connected with the French provinces, past or present; the 
fiftieth anniversary of the cession of Savoy to France 
has almost coincided with the fortieth anniversary of the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. The coin¬ 
cidence has been discussed in both countries; but we think 
that the comparison need not be pressed too far. Savoy 
never showed any very great reluctance to be incorporated 
with France; there is no question about the dissatisfaction 
of Alsace and Lorraine when severed from her; the voice 
of protest is no doubt losing volume, but it continues to be 
heard. The celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of 
the war serve to fan the embers. During August and 
September the tombs on both sides of the border have been 
visited by patriots. Here and there officialism has created 
an incident; an old French soldier, wearing the war-medal r 
was told by a gendarme to take off that “ Schweinerei ” ; 
his conduct was very properly condemned in the German 
papers. 

It is now that old men and women of Alsace and Lorraine 
remember that they are French by nationality. But we 
find ourselves asking: Are they really French? And if 
they are French, what constitutes a Frenchman? For in 
the towns and villages between the Vosges and the Rhine 
we observe nothing but German names, faces, food, build¬ 
ings, and language. And yet we are often told, and we 
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know in many cases by experience, that these people, or 
a great many of them, are in heart and mind absolutely 
French. And yet to a very great extent the actual boundary 
corresponds to this boundary of language and customs. 
It is true that it would he difficult to imagine Belfort as a 
German town, though it narrowly escaped becoming one. 
In Lorraine the more obviously French element is more 
abundant, though a glance at the cathedrals of Metz and, 
for instance, Toul, sets us wondering again about the—so 
to speak—racial frontier. It may be that German gar¬ 
risons, German universities, and German settlers may 
make these Germanic tracts of long ago German once 
again; but it will be a long, a difficult, and a not very 
graceful task. 


THE CRY OF THE LUNATIC 

Legally Dead: Experiences During Seventeen Weeks' Deten¬ 
tion in a Private Asylum . By Mabcia Hamilcar. 
(John Ouseley, Ltd. 5s. net.) 

As far as the personal plaints of this book are concerned, 
it is a matter of small account to the reviewer whether 
they are true or false. What is of moment is the fact of 
our own fatuous indifference to a barbarous, because crude, 
system of treating insanity. Such a state is more lament¬ 
able because it originates from neglect rather than from 
ignorance. For, if France can boast of such a man as 
Pinel, cannot England boast of such men as the Tukes, 
Conolly, and Forbes Winslow? Indeed, it is the gifted 
son of the last-named Lunacy expert who, at the request 
of the publishers, has written an introduction to Miss 
Hamilcar’s bitter record of experiences as an abused 
sufferer. Thus, if the incapacity of doctors and the rude 
brutality of official attendants, as instanced by Miss 
Hamilcar, fail to rouse public interest in the matter, the 
strong indictment of a broad-minded and popular expert 
ought to be more successful. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the book is an impeachment of our private 
rather than our public institutions, though there exists 
a pressing need for reform in the asylums which are 
publicly supported. 

Disease, whether it be physical or mental, not only 
needs a negative but a positive form of treatment, since, 
where organic principles are ignored, all methods of 
experiment must prove futile. Therefore, there should be 
no exception made to the fundamental necessity which 
calls for sound knowledge rather than experimental skill. 
In this light alone, the matter assumes stupendous import¬ 
ance, seeing that the disease, the most terrifying that 
human souls have to face, is attaining alarming bounds, 
and causing the nation enormous expense at the present 
time. Reform, therefore, is not merely a matter for 
sentiment, for humane regard for mental suffering, but 
it is also a matter for economic necessity. Thus, if, by 
the institution of sound methods of treatment, the enor¬ 
mous expenditure on the part of the nation could be 
systematically and repeatedly reduced by arresting the 
insidious growth of the evil, would not such an economic 
triumph prove worth having? It would certainly be an 
advance on our present system of popular experiment. 

It seems that, in England, mental pathology forms no 
part of a medical man’s curriculum, so that even in those 
asylums where the brutal forms of mechanical restraint 
and the cruel use of drugs have been abolished, the treat¬ 
ment of patients is not so much guided by knowledge as 
by ignorance of principle. 

There is one great truism in “ Legally Dead/* writes 
Dr. L. Forbes Winslow, and that is the attention drawn to 
the fact with reference to the ignorance of the general prac¬ 
titioner in matters pertaining to Lunacy. 

On the Continent, science is of far more importance 
than it is here. The Germans, for instance, have a most 
excellent system of State-supported sanatoria, by means 
° w Uc k persons who are merely threatened with insanity 
are rescued from its awful consequences. What is to stop 


us from following on the preventive lines of Germany? 
Merely our own apathy towards sound economic principle. 
As a matter of fact, you can only work the public through 
its pocket or its bare feelings or passions. Mind, and 
therefore the power of argument or logic, is an absent 
factor. Otherwise, the economic truths discovered and 
preached by the Tukes, Conolly, and the father of the 
present Forbes Winslow, would not have fallen short 
of popular appreciation and recognition. Good may 
possibly come from the perusal of Miss Hamilcar’s sensa¬ 
tional account of her own mal-treatment. Popular feel¬ 
ing may be touched by it. Where the real danger lies is 
in the transient influence of feeling, for, though a popular 
sense of wrong can be productive of good results, it is 
upon reason and not feeling that any permanence of good 
results can rest. 

Our irrational system of treating insanity cannot be 
improved by any irrational outburst of sympathy. This 
is why Press sensationalism is so destructive of order. 
What should be expected from the Free Press of any nation 
is not sensationalism, but character—not vulgarity, but 
refinement. It is the more important for us to state this 
fact inasmuch as the real value of this book lies, not in 
Miss Hamilcar’s record of painful experience, but in 
Dr. L. Forbes Winslow’s dignified appeal for economic 
measures of reform. For how can the sane treatment of 
insanity be expected apart from all regard for sane 
principles? 

The Commissioners of Lunacy, therefore, have a most 
important duty to perform, and the Press, in the event 
of continued apathy, should have compelling influence. 
Such attempt at compulsion must, however, he logically 
and not sensationally conducted. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London, 1910. (Eliot 
Boothboyd. 1*.) 

From the earliest times until the present day it has been 
customary in a greater or lesser degree for a soundly 
organised State to look after the interests of the father¬ 
less and widows and cf those who are sick. 
And it is in accordance with this principle that 
after “ a life of three-quarters of a century ” 
Messrs. Low’s Handbook makes its seventy-fifth 
appearance. Contrary to the practice followed in last 
year’s edition of the book, which gave a report of the 
previous year’s charity, we now have a preface dealing 
with the history of orphanages. The movement is traced 
in its many phases until it culminates in the establish¬ 
ment in 1758 of the Orphan Working School and Royal 
Female Orphan Asvlum, supplemented in 1864 by the 
Alexandra Orphanage for Infants. It is a fact worthy 
to be noted that although in 1764 it was submitted “to 
the consideration of the general committee whether it 
would be advantageous to the children ... to learn 
addition,” the extent to which the founders at first agreed 
to go was to teach the children to work in order that 
they might earn their daily bread—an action which we 
do not think that those who are at present responsible 
for the elementary education of the youth of the country 
would do badly to imitate. The remainder of the book 
deals with the various London charities, which are con¬ 
veniently arranged in alphabetical order, whilst under 
each heading we have a brief resume, w T ith dates, of the 
foundation, organisation, and receipts of each charity 
mentioned. 


Adrift on an Ice-Pan. By Wilfrid Thoxason Grenfell, 
M.D. Oxon., C.M.G. Illustrated. (Constable and 
Co. 28. net). 

This book details an isolated adventure of the author :*tv 
travelling to succour an acute case some sixty miles 
distant from his home in Labrador, where he was working 
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among the fishermen as ft medical missionary. A bio- marked with the Cloiziberl crest, was soaked with the life- 

graphical sketch of the author’s career by Clarence John blood of a suicide ! The book falls below even the lax 

Blake prefaces the narrative, and an appendix contains an standard of the melodramatic feuilleton. 
account of the same adventure aa told by one of Mr. 


Grenfell’s fishermen friends. The incident of the killing 
of his faithful dogs to save his own life is, in our opinion, 
unnecessarily detailed. The hook is well printed, and 
illustrated by photographs of the region where the adven¬ 
ture occurred. 


FICTION 

Not^Guilty. By W. E. Norbis. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 

It must be admitted that Mr. W. E. Norris has in perfec¬ 
tion the trick of novel-making. He is an old favourite 
with seasoned readers of fiction, as we have had occasion 
to mention in these columns before; his books are always 
interesting and readable, because he never attempts too 
much. The question which presents itself rather forcibly 
to us after reading this latest product of his indefatigable 
pen is whether he attempts enough, for indubitably “ Not 
Guilty ” is more than a little of the machine-made order. 
We have the trial scene, where the handsome young eldest 
son, suspected of murder, just escapes a verdict which 
would hang him; we find that he is disinherited in due 
course; he shields the proud, passionate girl with whom 
he had been on the evening of the murder by refusing to 
relate his movements at that critical period. We have the 
fire at the hall, which destroys a necessary letter; the con¬ 
fession of the real criminal on his deathbed; the vanishing 
of Stephen (our hero) to Auetralia, and his supposed death; 
his sensational reappearance at the right time, and a love 
scene to finish up with. Lt is all a little too obvious; it 
seems as though the author was quite too bored with his 
tale to put any originality into his characters. Mr. Norris 
has done so very much better than this that we feel 
annoyed with him; surely, if he had to take a ready-made 
plot, there are some which have not been worn quite so 
threadbare. 

We find, bien entendu , the careful writing and exact con¬ 
struction which Mr. Norris ever provides for his admirers; 
we note, also, many pleasant little touches of characterisa¬ 
tion. These, however, do not compensate for the disap¬ 
pointment we feel at a plot which with slight variations 
has been the theme of stock melodramas and cheap 
novelettes since first those opiates of the middle-class intel¬ 
lect came into general acceptance. 


Had Cloiziberl Known! By James Saunders. (White- 
head Bros., Wolverhampton. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a most foolish piece of work; its author explains 
{in an introductory paragraph) that this 44 first novel ” is 
published at the age of sixty-eight, which may perhaps 
account for its old-fashioned methods. The villain of the 
piece i6 a clergyman, Picric Cloiziberl, who takes a dislike 
to the virtuous village schoolmaster, George Boddow. 
Boddow is removed from his post by Cloiziberl’s machina¬ 
tions, and falls on evil days. Maddened by privations, 
he runs amok, “ no man by an Avenging spirit, oblivious 
•of Nature and his species. 0 Cloiziberl! minister of 
Doom and priest of Revenge, shall revenge and doom over¬ 
take thee, and all unprepared? ’Tis for thee, O Cloiziberl, 
the Avenger waits I A maniac, a castaway, frenzied and 
pitiless through thine inhuman persecutions and machina¬ 
tions, goaded and Hell-prompted to Desperation and 
Vengeance.” The catastrophe is averted, and Boddow is 
discovered to be the son of Cloiziberl! This blow is too 
much for the clerical villain. 44 Anon there came into the 
man’s orbs a dreadful light, which glowed and waned as 
the eyes of tigers at bay in the meshes of the jungles; two 
fiery, flickering, baleful lures.” “ A set smile of Satanic 
import curved hiB lips ” as Picric Cloiziberl shoots him¬ 
self ; and “ his linen, erstwhile so white and fair, and 


The Naughty Comet. By Laura E. Richards. (Allenson. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

" The Naughty Comet ” is a collection of Bhort stories and 
amusing jingles—one can hardly call them poems for 
small children. They are short, lively, and simply told, 
and some, such as the 14 Story of Chop-Chin and the Golden 
Dragon,” have a certain quality of humour. At the worst, 
they are frankly nonsensical, and there is a public for 
nonsense stories, as for nonsense rhymes. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the children to whom these Btories are 
read would appreciate the description of the Princess, 
whose speech was 41 like the first tinkling cascade of the 
baby Nile.” _ 


THE THEATRE 

44 La Rencontre.” 

The adaptation by Mr. Rudolf Besier of M. Pierre 
Berton’s play, 44 La Rencontre,” under the name of 
44 The Crisis,” has been produced at the New Theatre 
by Miss Evelyn Millard. Mr. Rudolf Besier, ^like 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, with whose version of 44 Le 
Costand des Epinettes ” was dealt with last week, 
has shown us that he is well capable of writing 
plays which are original, and we are quite certain that 
he could have provided Miss Evelyn Millard with a play 
of his own in which she would have been seen to much 
greater advantage and which would have been in all proba¬ 
bility treated seriously by the critics, who certainly did 
not treat 41 The Crisis ” seriously. They poured ridicule 
both upon Mr. Besier’s adaptation and upon Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton’s adaptation, and they did so, not because they 
found either of these plays very much worse than many 
plays which have been praised by them, and which have 
achieved a certain measure of success, but because they 
are adaptations from the French. The critics have com¬ 
bined to set their minds against these adaptations, and 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of the conclusion 
to which they have come. They argue that to produce an 
adaptation from a play which has met with favour in 
another country shows a cowardice on the part of English 
managers which is inexcusable, especially when these 
adaptations are done by dramatists whose original work 
is considerably better than the French plays which they 
are called upon to adapt. 

Mr. Charles Frohman is an old offender. He conducts 
his theatrical business on the most cowardly lines, and his 
policy is never, unless obliged, to produce a play either 
in England or America which has not passed through the 
ordeal of a production elsewhere first. In other words, he 
does not know a play when he sees it. And there is not a 
single man on his staff in England and America whose 
judgment of a play is of the least value. He waits there¬ 
fore until someone else has gone to the expense of pro¬ 
ducing a play before he takes the American or English 
rights, as the case may be. He buys up French plays for 
England and America, English plays for America, and 
American plays for England. If he were not backed by 
an enormous capital he would still be the manager of a 
troupe of negro minstrels, or, if he had been a man with¬ 
out the money to conduct his second-hand business and 
had taken a theatre either in England or America with a 
small capital for the production of original plays, he 
would have been bankrupt within a year, because he would 
certainly have put on plays which contained none of the 
elements of success, and let obviously good plays slip 
through his fingers. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
reception of 44 The Bolt from the Blue ” by the critics, who 
have thrown vitriol at this piece, because it was an adapta¬ 
tion, will teach him a much-deserved lesson. 
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“ La Rencontre 99 was produced at the Comedie Fran- 
$aise on June 17, 1909, and the leading parts were played 
by MM. George Grand, Andre Brunot, Mesdames Sorel 
and Provost. Of all the plays produced in Paris for the 
last ten years it was the least possible of adaptation to 
the English stage. It was also the least worthy. It was 
a dull, talky, and studiously indecent piece. It had in 
it no study of temperament and no psychology to render 
its indecency excusable or artistic. Mr. Rudolf Besier 
did his work very well, and by many clever touches of hiB 
own endeavoured to make the characters natural and 
plausible. That he was not wholly successful was not 
so much his fault as the fault of the French author, who 
had thought less of characterisation than theatrical effect. 
The play was chosen doubtless because it was imagined 
that English playgoers might be attracted to it for its 
daring. It was in all probability argued that it would 
succeed because of its one dangerous moment. Very 
likely the argument would have been right had the crisis 
occurred to people who were in any degree lifelike and 
in whom it was possible to take any interest or regard 
with any sympathy. In France the actors endowed their 
parts with a certain resemblance to life, and the actresses 
made the two women creatures of blood and bones. Miss 
Millard and Mr. Norman McKinnell, however, are artists 
of quite second-rate calibre, and so they made the 
characters portrayed by them more wooden and unlife¬ 
like than they were when they left the author’s pen. 
Having a purely theatrical part to play, Miss Millard 
brought to it all her worst theatrical tricks. She delivered 
the lines allotted to her as though she were an amateur 
playing Portia. She sang them to a sort of Gregorian 
chant. She never once permitted herself to talk naturally, 
earnestly, eagerly, excitedly, or with any feeling. Mr. 
Norman McKinnell, whose range is limited to the por¬ 
trayal of a man who is brusque and dictatorial, was 
utterly unsuited to the nervous and excitable politician 
and barrister for which he was cast. He uttered pas¬ 
sionate expressions of love with as little feeling and 
emotion as though he were telephoning for a taxicab, and 
was not in a hurry for it. When he was supposed to he 
saying charmingly diplomatic things to a pretty woman 
he stood in front of her with his fists clenched, as though 
he desired nothing so much as to shake her. It was a 
very bad performance in every way. Mr. Lennox Pawle, 
on the other hand, brought to bear upon the part of a 
comic professor, who could only talk to women in Latin, 
an unexpected touch of pathos—unexpected because 
hitherto he has appeared in musical comedies. Miss Sarah 
Brooke looked French, and gesticulated in the French 
manner, and she was very much alive in all her scenes. 
But for a slight exaggeration here and there her per¬ 
formance was a very able one, the best that we have seen 
her do in London. But had the play been acted by the 
best actors and actresses on the English stage, and put 
on extravagantly, it would have remained what it is—the 
work of a French dramatist who has lost touch with the 
theatre. It had no success in Paris, being a rechauffe 
of the kind of thing which was written ad nauseam 
twenty years ago. There was no wit in the dialogue and 
no aiit in its construction. The first word which can be 
applied to it is unpleasant. But if one were asked to 
find other words one would inevitably add tiresome, dull, 
feeble, and unnecessary. 

" The Chocolate Soldier.” 

Our impression of this opera may be given in a sentence. 
We are quite sure that much pleasure will be derived from 
paying a single visit to the Lyric Theatre, but we do 
not think that there are many people who would care to 
pay a second visit. The distinguishing features of the 
opera are monotony and repetition. But for the extremely 
acting of Miss Constance Drever as Nadina, Miss 
1 *+ iea8 Mascha, Miss Amy Augarde as Aurelia, and 
las , but not least, Mr. Workman as Bumerli, we think the 
au or wou ld have provided us with a dull entertainment, 


which the music does little to relieve. The same kind of 
situations are continually presented to us, and the same 
kind of refrain occurs continually in the music. On 
the whole we are doubtful whether Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
comedies form a good basis for a parody in comic opera. 
The first act in Nadina’s sleeping chamber is quite the best 
of the three. The dialogue and situations are very enter¬ 
taining, and when the curtain falls at the end of that act 
the audience iB in an entirely good humour, and prepared 
to look forward to the two following acts with every expec¬ 
tation of pleasure. In the second act the declension 
begins, and in the third the action is mainly a repetition 
of what has previously occurred, culminating in an abrupt 
and unsatisfactory tableau. In much of the music there 
is distinct reminiscence of Sullivan. In the second act 
we like a duet “ There Never Was Such a Lover,” and 
we quite agree that there never was such a clumsy fellow. 
Much has been written about a haunting waltz. We can 
only say that no waltz which we heard last night haunts 
us in the least. We heard one or two very trifling waltz 
refrains, but we heard nothing which we think will attain 
the popularity of the “ Merry Widow.” As we have said 
before, there was monotony of dialogue, monotony of 
situation, and musical monotony. Neither did it stop 
there—there was monotony Qf scenery, act two and act 
three being both located in the courtyard of Colonel 
PopofFs house, a scene, moreover, by no means remarkable 
for its beauty. Monotony again occurred in the wearing of 
the same uniform in two acts by Bumerli, and there was 
also monotony in the constant reference to his dispensing 
with unmentionables on occasion. It was, we think, 
unnecessary to wear the same uniform twice if a similar 
habit obtains in the Servian as in the Bulgarian army. 
The latter braves were clad indiscriminately in red, blue, 
white, and green, their only uniformity being that they 
all wore precisely the same hirsute adornments in ample 
profusion. It is much to be hoped that, as peace had been 
proclaimed, the offices of a barber were to be shortly 
afterwards called in. We regret that such fine acting as 
we have referred to above was not provided with a better 
vehicle for its display. 


DE MUSSET AND “ LES NUITS” 

11. 

Let us now turn to the works of de Musset. Every 
student in the Quartier Latin could recite his early poem, 
" Rolla,” from beginning to end, but this is hardly a proof 
of poetical greatness. His “ Comedies et Proverbes ” are 
still famous, though for some time after the prohibition of 
“La Nuit Venitienne” de Musset did not trouble much 
about the drama. Among his poems, “ Strophes a la 
Malibran ” and “A Ninon” are some of the best pro¬ 
ductions of the age; whilst his more personal works 
include two of great interest, his prose and verse accounts 
of his attachment to George Sand. “La Confession d’un 
Enfant du Siecle,” apart from the fact that it is a master¬ 
piece, is intensely interesting because of the analytical 
manner in which the emotions are portrayed. De Musset 
makes no attempt to gloss over the scenes where he has 
obviously failed in moral courage, and attributes to 
himself the whole blame of separation. Characteristic of 
the woman, George Sand, in her version of the story in 
“ Elle et lui,” lays all the blame on his impossible moods 
and whimsical temperament. The facts, the very letters 
which passed between them, are now public property, and 
we are able to judge for ourselves. 

Les plus desesp£r£s sont les chants les plus beaux, 

and, as we have already meationed, nothing in all the 
works of Goethe or Byron teem more with the sorrows 
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of a broken heart and the desperate bitterness caused by 
an unfaithful mistress than these songs of the poet as he 
pours out his hopeless love-story io his Muse. 

.Seul, la t&te baiss^e, 

Je regards! longtemps les murs et le chemin. 

Je n'aimai quelle au monde et vivre un jour sans elle 
Me semblait un destin plus affreux que la mort. 

Let us be convinced once and for all that de Musset was 
not acting; he was not playing to the gallery for applause. 
Bulwer Lytton says somewhere in “ Falkland ” that “ our 
writing is our friend, the inanimate paper is our confes¬ 
sional ; we pour forth on it thoughts that we could tell to 
no private ear, and are relieved—are consoled.” And the 
late Laureate echoes much the same thought— 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

Let us take the poems in order of season and glance 
briefly through them. No master ever penned a more 
lovely description of spring than this, in “ La Nuit de 
Mai”— 

Ce soir tout va fleurir ; Timmortelle nature 
Se remplit de parfums, d'amour, et de murmure. 

It brings to our ears the sound of Pan’s pipes playing very 
gently and from afar; we can see the Zephyr swaying the 
petals of the wild rose; we can almost feel with the poet 
the approach of the Muse as she glides towards him. But 
above all, if we are Irue lovers of poetry we can and do 
feel the grief and sorrow in his heart. 

“Helas! bien jeune encor, tu te mourais d’amour.” 

Even when the Muse, “ consolatrice ” as he calls her in 
another poem, endeavours to soothe him with a review of 
all poetical inspiration, he replies dejectedly— 

Le moins que j’en pourrais dire 
Si je l’essayais sur la lyre, 

La b risers it corame un rosea u. 


In these four great productions de Musset shows himself 
the poet of Nature and of Emotion, but it is above all in 
* La Nuit d’Aout ” that he surpasses other French poets in 
lyrical beauty. He begins with* the same wild sorrow, 
but this time the Muse no longer seeks to inspire him with 
poetical fire; she pleads tearfully for the return of his 
old affection for her. He tells her that passing through 
the valley at sunset he came upon a bird who still sang, 
although her brood had perished in the night. Why, then, 
should not he sing too, although his loved one had gone 
from him, and he was left in solitude? God still remains! 


A qui perd tout, Dieu rest© encore 
Dieu li-haut, l’espoir ici-bas. 

We pass on to “ La Nuit d’Octobre,” the most personal 
poem of all, in which he recounts the story of his betrayal. 
He speaks of his bygone hours of happiness and complete 
joy. 

Pr&s du ruisseau, ouand nous marchions ensemble, 

Le soir sur le sable argentin, 

Quand devant nous le blanc spectre du tremble 
De loin nous montrait le chemin ; 

Je vois encore aux rayons de la lune 
Ce beau corps plier dans mes bras . . . 

In the most touching strains the Muse seeks to comfort 
his grief, supplicating him to abandon the memories of a 
dead affection, pointing out that it is only by suffering 
that man can attain to greatness— 

“Pour vivre et pour sentir, l’homme a besoin des pleurs.” 

In the end she conquers, a new gleam of hope and 
inspiration flashes upon his darkened heart, and with a 
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last tear, a last farewell, he turns once more to seek for 
peace and happiness— 

Vieus voir la nature immortelle, 

Sortir des voiles du sommeil, 

Nous allons renaitre avec elle 
Au premier rayon du soleil! 

The last poem of this perfect cycle is “ La Nuit de 
Decembre,” telling of that strange phantom which all 
through the poet’s life Btands beside him in joy and in 
sorrow, in the gay world of society, in the silence of the 
night, and in the glorious loneliness of Nature— 

Un Stranger vetu en noir, 

Qui me ressembl&it comme un frfcre. 

And so the poet turns to him, the stranger, who seems to 
know his inmost soul, and yet who does not speak either in 
rebuke or in commendation of his every action— 

Qui done es-tu, spectre de ma jeunesse, 

P&lerin que rien n’a lass£ ? 

Dis-moi nourquoi je te trouve sans cesse 
Assis dans l’ombre ou j’ai passl ? 

And the stranger’s impassive answer comes— 

Je te suivrai sur le chemin, 

Mais je ne puis toucher la main, 

Ami, je suis la solitude .... 

Surely such a man must have walked with, and seen the 
calm, restful features of the great god Pan; and had 
learned to know and understand the whispering of the 
trees and flowers, the murmur of the brook, the songs of 
nesting birds! 

But besides all this de Musset had sought for some¬ 
thing greater, and if possible something more lovely still. 
He had sought for the perfect soul of woman, and he had 
come very near to finding it. There is much in his life 
for which he must be forgiven, his childish lack of the prac¬ 
tical, his weak despondency, his gross excesses. But there 
is much, too, which soars above this earthly clay, and that 
reaches nearer Heaven, much that claims the recompense 
of immortality. A hundred years have gone by since he 
came among us, and in all probability another hundred 
may come and go and still hiB poetry will rest deep down 
in the hearts of Frenchmen first, and then of all the 
reading world. 

THE VORACIOUS KOREAN 

“ "Tis substantial happiness to eat,” and in Korea one of 
the most salient of the national characteristics is an in¬ 
satiable appetite, so that to the majority of Koreans it is 
almost always meal-time, and even between meals they 
will partake of any edible that is offered. The idea that 
eating can be looked upon as a necessary evil is foreign 
to their conception of things, and the average native does 
not eat that he may live, but lives that he may eat. And 
as he practises it, the act, though usually unnecessary, is 
invariably considered good; so, ever ready to eat, he 
attacks whatever comes in his way, and rarely says 
“ enough.” It follows, therefore, that a capacious stomach 
is a necessity to a Korean, and, eating-matches being 
quite common among the people, it is also considered a 
high accomplishment to possess such a one; hence early 
training towards this end is the order of the day, and the 
native women seek to develop it in their offspring from 
infancy. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing for a mother to 
be seen with an infant on her knee, stuffing it with rice, as 
one rams a wad into a gun, and tapping it now and again 
with a ladle to see that the food is fully spread out or 
rammed home; and she will only cease cramming the child 
when it is physically impossible for it to swell up more. 

Korean cooking, though not always painstaking, is 
certainly very substantial, as a great deal of flesh is eaten 
—beef, pork, venison, fowls, fish and game being con- 
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sained without much waste in rejected material. Fish- 
bone salad is considered a by no means unsavoury dish. 
In fact, fish-bones and the small bones of fowls never scare 
the appetite of the natives of this u Hermit Land,” for they 
are by no means fastidious ki their eating; all is grist that 
comes to the Korean maw. Raw fish is eaten from tail to 
head with only a little seasoning, while uncooked food of 
all kinds is often swallowed without condiment of any sort. 
Raw viands are, however, usually partaken of with a strong 
seasoning of pepper or mustard. As a rule, the native 
greatly relishes condiments as well as vinegar. Often 
when passing along the banks of a river, one may see men 
angling with rod and line; and no sooner is a fish hooked 
than he is drawn out, seized between finger and thumb, 
dipped into a jar of diluted pepper, or a kind of soy, with 
which the fisherman provides himself instead of the cus¬ 
tomary creel, and then devoured without ceremony. 

Dog-flesh is on sale among the usual butcher’s meats, 
and is quite a common article of food, all Koreans thor¬ 
oughly enjoying the canine sirloins, which are served up 
in great trenchers; in the first month of the year, however, 
owing to religious scruples, no dog-meat is eaten, nor are 
dishes of canine origin permitted. When an ox is 
slaughtered and cooked there are always plenty ready to 
partake of a heaping bowl of the steaming beef; for this 
is not an article of daily food, especially among the 
peasantry. Its use is regulated by law, the butcher acting 
as a sort of Government official; and only under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, as when a grand festival is to be 
held, do the authorities allow an ox to be killed in each 
village. Fruits such as peaches or small melons are eaten 
without peeling, and twenty or thirty peaches are con¬ 
sidered quite an ordinary allowance; apples, pears, 
oranges, plums, grapes, persimmons, and various kinds of 
nuts and berries also help to furnish the table. In the way 
of vegetables, lily-bulbs, pine-seeds, sea-weeds, acorns, 
radishes, barley, millet, beans, turnips and potatoes, 
cooked in a variety of ways, are well-known dishes. Rice 
is the staple of subsistence, and more than takes the place 
of wheat with us; the women cook it beautifully, making 
it thoroughly soft by steaming, while yet retaining the 
perfect shape of each grain by itself. The ordinary portion 
of a labourer is aibout a quart of rice, which, when cooked, 
makes a good bulk; this, however, is no serious hindrance 
to his devouring double or treble the quantity when he 
can get it. 

A sort of dough made by boiling rice and pounding it 
into a tough mass is what is chiefly used for pastry, and 
it may be eaten in every style—cold, warmed up, baked, 
toasted, boiled or fried. A favourite dish for festive 
occasions is “ red rice ” and beans, and the Korean house¬ 
wife is at great pains to colour the rice properly, for if 
the colouring turns out poor, or fails altogether, it is a 
sign of bad luck. At wakes or funeral feasts, and on festal 
days, the amount of victuals consumed is enormous ; while 
a pleasant way of remembering the departed is by the 
copious drinking of sacrificial wine. The most common 
drink, after pure water, is the liquor in which rice has 
been boiled ; and infusions of dried ginseng, orange-peel, 
ginger, and honey when these fail, serve for festal pur¬ 
poses ; but the Korean beverage, by preference, is brewed 
or distilled from either rice, millet or barley. “ Sul ” is 
the generic name for wine in Korea, and it is a drink made 
from rice, sometimes fermented, sometimes distilled, so 
that it resembles, according to its kind, either beer or 
whisky. In taste it faintly suggests sherry, but with a 
peculiar aroma of its own, and it equally faintly suggests 
gin ; usually it is quite mild, but in cold weather it is 
partaken of more or less strong, according to the tempera¬ 
ture. The merit of a Korean feast consists not so much 
in the quality as in the quantity of the food served, for 
to eat much is an honour; and little talking is done during 
the repast, as each sentence uttered might cause the loss 
of a mouthful. 

A curious piece of cookery, symbolical of a generous 
feast, and which consists of a baked chicken served with 
its feathers, head. Maws, and entrails intact, is often found 


at the festive board of a liberal host; and “ to treat to an. 
entire fowl ” is equivalent to “ killing the fatted calf.” 
But the table is often at first spread with dishes intended 
merely for show instead of for actual eating, as was dis¬ 
covered on one occasion by a hungry foreigner who at 
| once began to help himself to fish, of which he was very 
fond. To all appearance the dish before him contained. 
I a genuine cooked carp basted with sauce, but try as he 
1 would the embarrassed guest was quite unable to slice the 
I fish, or even to move it; and it was not until something 
more edible had been placed on the table that he recovered 
his equanimity. Macaroni or vermicelli soup with fowl, 
often forms the first course, and this will be followed by 
mounds of food of all kinds—meats, fish, vegetables and 
frui^ heaped high up in brazen bowls which serve as 
dishes. Some will be composed of beef, or pork, or other 
meat cut into small pieces, some of fried fish in thin 
yellow slices, and some of dough baked brown and eaten 
with honey, and so on; but in spite of the inroads made 
upon them, they are such solidly built structures that the' 
remains continue erect until the last helping can be taken, 
from the bowl. In addition to these there may be boiled, 
legs of pork, heaps of boiled eggs, puddings made of flour,, 
sesame and honey, and a honey-like food covered with, 
roasted rice, coloured red and white, the whole being 
washed down with native wine and spirit and imported 
beer. But the chtf-d'atuvrt of the banquet, the dish to 
which all the other flesh-pots are mere subordinates, is ther 
dessert, which, rising out of a bowl somewhat larger than 
those of its fellows, towers considerably above them. It. 
is often a very superior work of art in the form of a noble- 
dome-capped cylinder composed of four kinds of fruits, 
each occupying a solid quadrant of the whole. One seg¬ 
ment may consist entirely of oranges, smother of pears, 
a third of dried persimmons, and the fourth of chestnuts; 
the divisions between each of these will be so sharply drawn, 
as to make it possible to remove successively three of them 
and still leave the fourth standing as solidly as before- 
With this it is customsury to serve a concoction of pear- 
juice, coloured crimson and spiced with pine-nuts, red 
like the sunset or the autumn; and as the guests leisurely 
sip this nectar of the pristine “ Land of the God-Men ” 
the Korean banquet comes to an end in a parting flush 
of glory. 


1 “ BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS ” 

Apropos of Meredith, we have lately been reading the 
“ Memoirs of Princess Helene von Racowitza ” in a recent 
translation published by Constable. Her title to fame is 
double; not only as having been the means that brought 
Ferdinand Lassalle to his fate, but also as this famous- 
episode was made the basis of Meredith’s novel, The 
Tragic Comedians.” Which fame will prove the more per¬ 
durable it is difficult to say, but between the two it is 
scarcely likely that she will be easily forgotten as time 
goes on. “ Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon ’em,” is a saying that 
partakes of all the faults of the average apophthegm. 
It forgets that nothing in this world permits itself to be 
ruled by sharp definitions. In Princess Helene von 
Racowitza’s case, though something of the first and second 
availed with her, the dispassionate critic will decide never¬ 
theless that she was one of those who had greatness thrust 
upon them. An earlier Helen than she was no less beauti¬ 
ful and no lees famed for charm and ravishing femininity; 
nevertheless, even she ‘would have passed to her grave 
unconned and unsung were it not for the fact that a 
Paris abducted her, and an irate Menelaus led a mighty 
I chase after her, in the noise and excitement of all of which 
1 she, the prime cause, was forgotten, while high chivalry 
and noble deeds of arms held the world astonished. And 
even so much might have failed to purchase mighty fame 
save for an old blind songsmith on a dim Ionian island. 
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Portraits are always unsatisfying; and the portrait given 
as frontispiece to this volume is no exception to the rule. 
From its perusal it is obvious to discover that Princess 
Helene's beauty did not merely rest on personal charm. 
Somewhat of classic regularity is in her features. But 
beauty is a matter of colour and expression underlying 
and playing over regularity of physiognomy; and this is 
rather gathered from her dazzling history as recorded in 
the subsequent pages than in the portrait. A short time 
ago we were speaking to one who met her in Hans 
Makart’s studio in Vienna, and his glowing eye in speaking 
of her was more eloquent testimony to her beauty than the 
mere coldness of any photograph could express. To say 
that her Memoirs were entertaining would be to express 
something short of truth, and to say that they were instruc¬ 
tive would be to range them most unwisely and most 
improperly with text-books and doctrines. Of vivid and 
noteworthy interest they certainly are, yet rather of the 
reflective order. That is to say, the memoirs of a great 
mind are valuable as being the disclosure of a great per¬ 
sonality. Their interest is direct and permanent. But 
these Memoirs are not this; their interest is rather that 
their author’s beauty has brought her into touch with great 
personalities, and shown her the internal history of great 
events and great movements, all of which as they pass in 
a brilliant phantasmagoria through their pages bring a 
ceaseless interest with them. As for instance, her meet¬ 
ing with Ted Douglas, the famous forerunner of Booker T. 
Washington, as the protagonist of negro rights to culture 
and distinction in the United States; or, more remark¬ 
able still, her meeting and conversations with Bjornstjerne 
Bjbrnson; or, again, the descriptions of the inner life of 
the brilliant art circles of Berlin and Vienna towards the 
end of last century. But, brilliant though her life was, and 
multifarious in its activity and interest, its central atten¬ 
tion is, of course, that of her affair with Lassalle, that led so 
disastrouslv to his death. Knowing nothing of the realm of 
“ might-have-been,” we cannot say what might have hap¬ 
pened to Germany had Lassalle lived. Undoubtedly on 
that account the interest is all the more acute. Neverthe¬ 
less, it may safely be ventured that Germany would not be 
the same now if Fate had not removed him from having 
’a deeper influence in her destinies. 

Not only was Ferdinand Lassalle a dynamic personality, 
but he wielded a dynamic power. For all the German 
proletariat was with him almost to a man ; and he had a 
sufficiently electric influence, coupled with a striking and 
picturesque personality, to hold this power. In addition 
to this, while he was a strong individualist in personal 
temperament, a strong sympathy linked him very really 
with his political followers. Bismarck himself, as these 
pages record, was one of the first to recognise him ; and, 
as is only too evident, was himself not a little fascinated 
by the man. Remembering this, and remembering, too, 
that he died before the completion of German unification, 
one wonders not only what would have come to him in 
his subsequent career, but what form German unification 
itself would have come to take had he lived to wield his 
influence upon it. Certainly the Hohenzollern despotism 
would have assumed a much more, modified form; if, 
indeed, it had not become purely functionary and consti¬ 
tutional. And not only so, but other matters than State 
affairs would have assumed a different shape. For though 
Lassalle stood in the Socialist ranks there was nothing 
in him that claimed kinship with doctrinaire Socialism. 
The static evolution of chop-logic principles and the 
dynamic sympathy and ambition of Ferdinand Lassalle 
were poles apart. The whole trend of German Socialistic 
politics (and perhaps a good deal more than merely German 
Socialistic politics) would have taken a different form 
under his leadership. He had, by nature and tempera¬ 
ment, small sympathy with principles that could but lead 
inevitably to bureaucratic control and a vast flunkeydom 
of officials. His quarrel with the State was, primarily, 
that it was unsympathetic and unjust; and, secondly, that 
it was artificial, obscuring the natural hierarchy of souls. 
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This was the potential possibility of a man that met Helene* 
von Domiges, and fell headlong to his ruin I Not only" 
was their love beset with all the difficulty of romance,, 
but romance started between them before ever they met. 
Their few mutual friends had proclaimed each to the other 
as his or her only possible mate, in distinction of mind 
no less than of body. Thus, before they even saw one- 
another, they were prime and ripe for an inevitable passion 
when they should meet. 

We have been astonished, as we read this portion of 
these Memoirs, to note with what insight Meredith achieved 
not only the essential elements of the story, but also their 
right balance and poise. Take the matter of this meeting 
between the two. As we read the story of this meeting 
in these Memoirs, we seemed to be hearing a far echo of 
those famous and flamboyant pages of “ The Tragic Come¬ 
dians ” dealing with the same episode. This is the curious 
thing. The Memoirs seek to transcribe the episode from the 
incomparable point of view of the surviving partner in the 
tragedy, whereas Meredith sought to sink mere reality of 
occurrence and re-create the whole drama in the realm of 
Art; and the result is Meredith’s seems to be the voice 
and the Memoirs the echo; Meredith’s the body, and the 
Memoirs the umbra. All that is essential in the story, 
Meredith already has; only, more also. The reason, of 
course, is that Princess Helene von Racowitza is merely 
interested in the relation of the facts, so vital and all- 
important to her; while Meredith is concerned with con¬ 
juring up the emotion in us proper to the understanding 
of the facts. Facts are unrelated data till imagination 
gets to work on them. In the whole scene of their meeting 
this is noteworthy; and in much beyond. Alas 1 though 
it is to be cruel, it must be admitted that Meredith’s 
Clotilde von Rudiger is somewhat a more entrancing figure 
than Helene von Domiges of these Memoirs seems to 
be. Read, for example, the latter’s description of her 
days in Italy, and compare it with this one remark of 
Clotilde’s. Alvan (as Lassalle is named in Meredith) has 
asked her “Tell me frankly—the music in Italy!” Her 
reply is “Amorous and martial, brainless and monotonous.” 

“ Excellent,” Alvan replies; and fitly. But such a pierc¬ 
ing criticism needed the perception of George Meredith 
behind his creature, and was not possible to Princess 
Helene, we fear. At least, such instances of witful per¬ 
ception are not to be discovered in her Memoirs. So 
through all the pitiful, yet irritating, tragedy. All that is 
important, Meredith has; and, wherewithal colour. Yet, 
irritating the tragedy certainly is. Indeed, it might even 
be questioned if there are not elements in the story so 
abnormal as to render it unfitted for the treatment of Art. 
It is, for instance, almost incredible that anyone should 
be so weak and helpless as Helene was in her family’s 
hands. And her father’s vile brutality, his almost 
inhuman ruthlessness and callousness, are, happily, some¬ 
what rare. What father, calling himself a man, could 
permit himself to drag his daughter across a public street 
by the hair? There does seem some kind of justification 
for Lassalle’s much-blamed magnanimity in refusing to 
accept Helene when she runs away to him, fatuous though 
it be. For, in wishing to win her by a straight and manly 
appeal to her family he was scarcely expected to believe 
a father so brutal or a daughter so weak. When he dis¬ 
covers his man, he very naturally, in the code of honour 
of his day, challenges him. Helene’s other wooer accepts 
in his name, and, not intending to do so, wounds him to 
death. So the strong man was again undone by a woman. 
And the woman turns and marries his slayer l It sounds 
incredible; and, in spite of all she says, it remains 
bewildering. But the whole thing reads like an impossible 
fiction. For the day she marries Yanko von Racowitza, 
the winner of the duel, and at the very hour of their wed¬ 
ding, the oak planted at his birth is blasted by lightning. 
Moreover, within six months he dies, and leaves her a 
widow. Still, the Memoirs are well worth reading, apart 
from this central episodo, being full of incidental interest. 
And they lead to a re-reading of “ The Tragic Comedians :t 
—another worthy benefit. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Neably every Englishman has in him to a greater or 
lesser degree the “ wanderlust/’ and for he who cannot 
carry out this longing in the flesh there hae been provided 
an ample amount of excellent literature to transport him 
in spirit. 44 Across the Roof of the World,” by Mr. B. T. 
Etherington, F.R.G.S., of the 39th Garwhal Rifles, 
announced by Messrs. Constable and Co., deals with 
exploration and sport in Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, 
and Siberia. 44 The Call of Sogwy Hiepar,” by William H. 
Workman and Fanny B. Workman, is a narrative of moun¬ 
taineering on the northern frontier of India, and will be 
published by the same firm, who are also responsible for 
Messrs. C. H. Mears and J. A. Brooke’s work, entitled, 

44 Adventure, Sport, and Travel in the Tibetan Steppes.” 
Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., has written an 
account of his recent travels in the United States, the West 
Indies, and Tropical America. It is published by Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. under the title, 44 The Negro in the New 
World,” who are also the publishers of Mr. Walter 
Tyndale’s book, 44 Japan and the Japanese”; 44 Golden 
Days in Many Lands,” by Winifred H. Leys, which 
includes India, Egypt, Norway, Italy, Burma, Ceylon, the 
South Sea Isles, and many other countries; Mr. C. E. 
Hughes’ 44 Book of the Black Forest ”; and 44 Siena and 
Southern Tuscany,” by Mr. Edward Hutton. Mr. Murray 
is bringing out a work of Colonel Sir Francis Young- 
husband, entitled, 44 India and Tibet.” 

Historical works include several publications by Messrs. 
Methuen and Co.— 44 The Great Infanta: Isabel, Sovereign 
of Flanders,” by Miss L. Klingenstein; a new issue of 
Gibbon’s 44 Roman Empire,” edited by Mr. J. W T . Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge; 44 England under the Hanoverians,” by Mr. C. 
Grant Robertson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford; 44 The Buccaneers in the West Indiee in the 
Seventeenth Century,” by C. H. Haring. Messrs. Con¬ 
stable and Co. are publishing Miss Marie Hay’s book, 

41 The Winter Queen,” which is the sad story of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia. They are also bringing out 44 The Household 
of the Lafayettes,” by Miss Edith Sichel, and 44 The New 
Europe, 1789-1889,” by Mr. Reginald W. Jeffery, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. The Peninsular War is dealt 
with by Mr. G. L. Chambers, late colonel commanding the 
Madras Artillery Volunteers. The work, in several 
volumes, is to be published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. Mr. Edward Gilliatt, M.A., through Messrs. 
Seeley and Co., is producing a book entitled, 44 Heroes of 
the Elizabethan Age.” 44 Britain B.C.” is the title of a 
work by Mr. Henry Sharpe, published by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, and lastly there is Mr. Roland G. Usher, 
Ph.D., whose book, 44 The Reconstruction of the English 
Church,” is to be published by Messrs. Appleton and Co. 

The works of fiction are numerous and interesting. Mr. 
Hansley Russell, who writes of South African adventure, 
has a new novel entitled, 44 Grit,” which will appear during 
the month. It ie to be brought out by Mr. Murray. The 
Waller Scott Publishing Company announce 44 Two Waifs 
in Cloudland,” by Mr. Walter Hawes, and 44 The Price of 
Freedom,” by Deane Ballynn. An anthology, including 
the names of Shakespeare, Browning, 8winburne, Wilde, 
etc., selected by Helen and Lewis Melville, entitled, 44 The 
Seasons,” is included in Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s 
list. Messrs Methuen and Co. announce 44 The Lantern 
Bearers,” by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick; 44 Mr. Ingleside,” by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, the well-known author of 44 Over Bemer- 
ton’s,” and many others; 44 The Golden Silence,” by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson; 44 Finer Grain,” by Mr. Henry 
James, author of 44 The Golden Bowl.” Their very full list 
also includes Mr. Richard Bagot’s new Italian novel, 44 The 
House of Serravalle,” and 44 The Rest Cure,” by Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell. The author of 44 The Illustrious Prince,” etc., etc., 
QpP en beim, contributes 44 The Missing Debora,” 
another mystery story. Besides these, Messrs. Methuen and 
Co. announce 44 Babes in the Wood,” by Mrs. B. M. Croker; 


44 The Glad Heart,” by Madame Albaneei; 44 The Portrait,” 
by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer; the story of a girl musician, 
entitled, 44 Splendid Zipporah,” by Miss Maud Stepney 
Rawson; and 44 The Long Roll” of Miss Mary John¬ 
ston, author of those splendid novels, 44 By Order of the 
Company,” 44 The Old Dominion,” etc. The fertile Mr. 
Belloc, M.P., is also in their list as the author of 44 Pongo 
and the Bull.” 

Among various other interesting literary works 
may be mentioned 44 The Jews: A Study of Race and 
Environment,” by Dr. Maurice Fishberg, under the 
auspices of the Walter Scott Publishing Company, who 
are also bringing out 44 Life and Death,” by Professor A. 
Dastre, of the Sorbonne, which is translated by Mr. W. J. 
Greenstreet, M.A., F.R.S.A.; and 44 The Key to the Bronte 
Works,” in which the author, Mr. John Malham-Dembleby 
contends that it was Charlotte Bronte, and not Emily, who 
really wrote <r Wuthering Heights.” 

There has just been added to Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett’s early autumn list of fiction Mr. Cosmo Hamil¬ 
ton’s new novel, entitled 44 The Infinite Capacity.” As 
the title suggests, the plot of this story deals with genius. 
As a matter of fact, the story is an attempt to show the 
effect of genius upon temperament and character. Mr. 
Hamilton has chosen as the subject of his psychology a 
young French violinist called Aie. The story is a strong 
one, and is merciless in its dissection. The book is divided 
into four parts, three of which are laid in Paris, the other 
in the home of a Liberal Cabinet Minister. 

We hear that Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel, 44 A Modern 
Machiavelli,” to which we referred some weeks ago, has 
lately been giving yet another firm of publishers much to 
think about. It is a story which deals in the Wells 
manner with certain phases of the marriage problem 
which are dealt with in the Divorce Court. It was in¬ 
tended to make its appearance this autumn. Whether it 
will do so is a matter of conjecture. Books, like plays, 
are now somewhat handicapped by a censorship. The 
Young Person has recently been taken into consideration 
by the libraries. 

OUR WEEKLY LETTER FROM 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sia,—Most men have an interest, direct or otherwise, in money 
matters, hence the use of the Stock Exchange, and, in a minor 
degree, my troubling you with this letter. 

Money during the past week has been fairly what is termed 
plentiful, loanable cash in Lombard Street being obtainable for 
the week at li to 1»^ per cent. The usual fortnightly settlement 
has occupied the attention of members, and the general carry¬ 
over was the smallest for years, showing clearly that the autumn 
boom, looked for, and sadly wanted, has not yet arrived. That 
we shall see a very distinct revival in Stock Exchange business 
I feel confident, and signs are not wanting that it is nearing us. 
A feature has been the strength of Mexican Railway stocks, due 
to many reasons, traffics being exceptionally good. The imme¬ 
diate future of Mexico is more than hopeful. An important 
point to remember is that this month the centenary of the 
Republic of Mexico is being celebrated with great £clat. It is 
quite expected by those in a position to know that Mexican Ordi¬ 
nary stock mav receive a small dividend. This being so, we shall 
see the Second Preference, which now stands at 94£, rpach par. 
They pay 6jj per cent, at to-day’s prioe; therefore thev look 
cheap as matters stand. Home Rails, which for some years past 
have been neglected, show marked signs of improvement, an 
optimistic view being taken of the labour trouble. With this 
all-important question removed we should see a rise in this 
section, especially in Great Northern Deferreds and Great 
Westerns, two of our best-managed lines, and where very im¬ 
portant economies are taking place. Canada is coing ahead. Her 
land is being much wanted, therefore Hudson Bay shares might 
be bought. They pay 4£ per cent, at this price, and have great 
possibilities of a twenty per cent, improvement in capital value. 
The Rubber boom is resting. The pace has been a little too 
rapid for most of us, and it is just as well that it should mark 
time for a while. This will give investors an opportunity to ob¬ 
tain cheap shares ; but they should stick only to those which are 
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already producing, and earning dividends, as there are many 
wild cats about which are never likely to get a ton of rubber 
from the estates, much less pay a dividend. Although American 
Rails have had some wild fluctuations during the past month, 
the outlook is by no means so bad as markets indicate. Some of 
the American railroads at current prices appear tempting, con* 
sidering the dividends they pay and the outlook for future 
profits. The trade in South and South-West should be flourish¬ 
ing, as the cotton, maize, and wheat crops are considered good. 
The following short list will give an idea of the yield of a few 
of the leading lines:— ’ 

Price 1910. 


Atchison Common . 

Illinois Central .. 

Loniaville A Nashville ... 

New York Central . 

Ontario . 

Northern Pacific. 

Southern Pacific . 

Southern Common . 

Union Pacific . 


< - ■ > 


Div. 

0 / 

A 

Highest 

Lowest 

Yield. 
£ e. d. 

rt 

. 127 . 

94 . 

.616 

4 


129 . 

. 5 10 8 

7 


141 . 

. 4 19 6 

6 

. 130 . 

113 . 

. 5 410 

2 

. 51 . 

42 . 

4 16 2 

4 

. 150 . 

116 . 

, 5 17 0 

8 

. 142 . 

112 . 

5 4 6 

Nil 

.. ... 86 ...... 

20 . 

— 

10 

. 211 . 

161 ... 

6 3 3 


The above are all the common stock, and are calculated on 
the prioe some days ago. I do not think readers of The 
Academy need a warning against the methods of bucket-shop 
robbers, whose methods are to get hold of your money at any 
price, like our old friend the highwayman, who, by the way, 
was a gentleman in comparison to some of these rascals. The 
waste-paper basket is the one and only place for their circulars. 

W r e are looking for the after-holiday rise in the Mining 
Market, and I think it is near at hand. The position in 
Rhodesia is daily improving, the labour question being in a 
measure solved. WTien the Duke of Connaught goes there 
it should lead to a renewed interest in all things Rhodesian, 
and we shall have an active market in such shares as Char- 
tered8, Giants, Globe, Phoenix, and many others. 

The Oil Market shows signs of renewed activity now that 
important oil strikes at Maikop are announced. The announce¬ 
ment of the yields from two plots of the Maikop Spies Company 
confirms the highly petroliferous character of the oilfield. 
Amongst West Africans the principal interest was centred in 
Tin shares. Speculators have become impressed with the per¬ 
sistent rise in the price of the metal, special attention was 
directed to the shares of the Nigerian erroup, as there are 
greater possibilities in these than can be found elsewhere, 
Naragutas and Luck Chance being chiefly supported. Pigg’s 
Peak oontinue to rise. This mine shows 21 dwt. over 67 feet 
on the fifth level. A recent calculation of the profit in the ore 
reserves already in sight worked out at £226,000, which is 
about the caoital of the company. 

, profit of the Bank of Africa do not come up to what 
they were a few years back, but it is pleasine to note that they 
are mending, and that the decline has at last been checked. The 
dividend is still 6 per cent., the same as it has been since 1908; 
before then it has been as high as 13 per cent.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 9 * 

Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE " DAILY MAIL 99 AND GERMANY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib, — My reasons for writing to you especiajly on this 
matter are several. In the first place you are not an ordinary 
London daily, and therefore (indeed, I believe you make this 
a particular duty of yours) are able, and be it added, I hope, 
willing, to take a more coherent notice of how current history 
is making itself. Secondly, you have stated recently in most 
delightful manner (the paper went all the wav out to Aus- 
tralia and came again here to me) that you are no friend 

*1 H at \ } ! anc * * believe those who are not among the 

nailjt Mail 9 friends should now and again consult with each 

1 e i r **, 1 am an Australian journalist, and was sent home from 
Adelaide at the end of 1908 as correspondent. For private 
reasons, with which you need not be bothered, I separated from 
that connection in September last year, and elected to swim by 
myself. I did that till January last, when I came here to 
Germany with a bicycle and my last few sovereigns, and the 
consolation that whatever I did could not be worse than stay¬ 
ing in Lonr]on in the existing circumstances. I have made'a 
living here along the Rhine teaching English and acouiring 
German. I have ridden my bicycle all along the Rhine, 
through South Germany, all through Holland, and North Ger¬ 


many as far as Bremen, and I claim to know something about 
the life of the people. I have written some articles, of course, 
and presented them (this only by the way) to the Daily Mail, 
thinking that same would like a chance to eat some of its leek. 

That, of course, was utterly in vain. I mention the fact 
simply because it helped to oonvince me of the Daily Mail's 
ways. I enclose (this is my immediate purpose in writing) a 
beautiful article, which has only just reached me, but which 
you must have seen some days ago, and which I take from the 
Daily Mail Overseas Edition of September 3. I don’t know 
what you think of it; but if you think as I do, I hope you 
will see your way to lead a campaign against it. If I were rich 
I Would give my all to knock this Daily Mail -ism on the head. 
I can assert freely that it is ruining the English reputation 
among great numbers of Germans. If it is true, why this ever¬ 
lasting howling and whining, and doing nothing? Why does 
not the Daily Mail } if the Daily Mail believes all this, say out 
plainly that we must declare war on Germany and blow the 
naval works to smithereens before all is too late? If it is not 
true—and I will stake my all that the rendering of the position, 
at any rate, is npf—then the Daily Mail ought to be burned 
publicly as a public protest against an international crime. I 
came here last January, loving Germany and the Germans 
little enough, heaven knows; but I determined never to accept 
the journalistic work on the staffs of such as the Daily Mail 
until I knew for myself what these people were like and how 
they thought. Whether “ Our 8pecial Correspondent, Mr. 
Maxwell,” has a natural gift for reading all future history 
from a very exterior glance I can’t say. If he has ever really 
seen Germany he will know that to see 11 Verboten 99 written in 
well-nigh every possible niche is nothing unusual, and need 
not necessarily betoken underground forts, or any particular 
blackmindedness against the island that supports the Daily 
Mail , though I can quite understand that in twenty yeare' 
time or so it might be a God-sent duty of Germany or some 
other Power to invade England and root out the Harmsworth 
weed. 

In regard to the imprisonment of “two English tourists” 
on Borkum Island, no details are given. But there are lots 
of tourists who speak English, and lots who deserve to be 
locked up. In any case, granting that these are genuine 
Englishmen, they were evidently in a place where they ought 
not to have begTi, and if there was any national animus in 
the minds of the German sentries who found them walking 
about forbidden defence works, that animus was probably due 
to the irritation which such organs as the Daily Mail is cal¬ 
culated to raise in any self-respecting human being, most of all 
in Germany.—Yours faithfully, 

Godesberg am Rhein, Frederic McCulloch. 

p. ad. Dr. H. Kiihne, 

Haus Frotzendorff, September 6. 

[We print this letter, although we are not resDonsible for 
any declaration of war against the Daily Mail . When articles 
in that journal have appeared to be sane we have, on occasions, 
been suspected of admiring them.—E ditor.] 


SOCIALISM AND WORKING-MEN. 

To Vie Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —There can be no doubt that for the unreading, unthink¬ 
ing, and unreasoning element of the working-classes, street-comer 
and gutter Socialism will always possess a oertain attractiveness. 
Utterlv incapable of discriminating between the good and the 
bad, the true and the false, the possible and the impossible, 
this particular section of the community will always fall ready 
victims to the artful wiles and plausible platitudes of any 
itinerant, self-seeking demagogue who happens to appeal to their 
ignorance or pander to their petty prejudices. But, fortunately 
for those who still believe in our present system of sane and 
progressive individualism, a considerable and continually in¬ 
creasing body of the labouring classes is neither steeped in 
undisceraing ignorance nor plunged in the depths of abject 
and hopeless poverty. 

It may be confidently affirmed that the great majority of 
working-men now understand Socialism as far as it can be 
understood ; it is, therefore, all the more strikingly significant 
that not a solitary constituency in the country will return a 
Socialist as such to the House of Commons. The main reason, 
perhaps, for this is to be found in the fact that the principles 
of successful investment and private ownership have largely per¬ 
meated the labouring masses during the last quarter of a century 
or so. 

The inauguration of the Post Office SavingB Bank, the estab¬ 
lishment of co-operative and building societies, the issue of 
endowment, investment, and ho use-purchase policies by insurance 
companies, the multiplication of joint stock and limited liability 
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concerns, together with a hundred and one other agencies, all 
tending towards his social betterment, have given the working¬ 
man a social status and a valuable stake in the country which 
he will not lightly relinquish at the behests of a few noisy, irre¬ 
sponsible agitators, whose sole interest is palpably to get as much 

out of him as they can. # • 

In one of the largest industrial centres in the North of Eng¬ 
land. over 20,000 working-men are shareholders in the local 
co-operative societies; over 4,000 are property-owners, owning 
their own houses, and in many cases one or two besides. As a 
natural consequence, although every ward in the borough has at 
one time or another been contested by nominees of the Socialist 
party, not a single one of them has as yet been returned to the 
local council. Five Socialist candidates have been selected at 
different times for Parliamentary contests, not one of whom 
has had the courage to go to the poll. 

That the wealth of the working-classes is increasing enormously 
admits of no doubt. It constitutes a formidable obstacle to those 
who are continually preaching from the doleful text of “ the 
wretched condition of the workere.” The invested wealth of 
the working-man at the present time is estimated at over 
£800,000,000, yielding an annual return of £40,000,000. Small 
wonder, then, that the steady, industrious, and thrifty toiler 
firmly refuses to render allegiance to the fiery, untamed god of 
Socialism. 

One of the most satisfactory features of modem political life 
is the steady growth of the principles of Individualism, 
Capitalism, and Conservatism among the toiling millions. 
This very desirable state of things has been brought about by the 
increased educational facilities which the working-man enjoys. 
He « now able to appraise the correct value of any set of politi¬ 
cal or social theories put before him, and is quite alive to the fact 
that under a system of Socialism he will be the first to suffer and 
the one to be hardest hit. He has learnt the vital, outstand¬ 
ing truth which all history teaches—that carefully thought out 
measures of reform are much more to his benefit than wild, 
ill-oonsidered schemes which, if adopted, would inevitably end 
in anarchy, tyranny, robbery, and atheism. 

The moral of all this is: Let every encouragement be given 
to the intelligent son of toil to become a capitalist. The 
Government should give him a higher rate of interest upon 
his deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank—sav 2| per cent, 
upon £10, 3 per cent, upon £20, etc. Facilities should be given 
him to invest sums of £1 and upwards in Corporation Stock. 
Municipalities should be empowered to advance him money 
with which to buy his own home. Employers of labour should 
offer him every inducement to become a shareholder in the 
firm employing him, thus giving him a double interest in the 
success of the concern. I believe that one of the best means 
of combating Socialism is the adoption of labour co-partnership. 

Signs are not wanting that the average working-man is tiring 
of the old shibboleths of trade-unionism. He is no longer 
enamoured of the policy of “ having a smack at the masters ” ; 
he no longer believes in the preposterous idea of a universal 
strike. He believes rather that the interests of himself and 
his employer are not antagonistic, but identical, that capital 
has a right to a fair return as well as labour, and that a 
union between the two is not only possible, but desirable, in 
the interests of both. 

He is more than ever inclined to rely upon himself in pre¬ 
ference to the State, the municipality, or even the trade unions. 
In this laudable idea for self-betterment, he should be 
encouraged by all means, for therein lies the surest and most 
effective method of stemming the tide of Socialism.—Yours 
faithfully, A Working-man. 

Oldham. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —The writer of this article, when referring to the way 
in which some names are “reset ” bv their owners, has perhaps 
overlooked what is frequently the cause of such variations—the 
desire to suggest, or support., an imaginary descent from another 
family. Such changes as Delafield to De la Feld, Styward to 
Stewart, Morres to Montmorency, and Wilkins to De Winton, 
for instance, are the outward and visible signs of such pedigree 
concoctions. Ocasionallv, indeed, the name is changed alto¬ 
gether. In a paper on “Names and Legends,” which I contri- 
>uted to vour issue of February 26 last, I referred to the various 
names which now cloak different branches of the great bank- 
*7? oust' °f Smith (descended from a Nottingham draper)* and 
J one of these names—Carrington— 

TwxliornJ 1 ahu ^ 0U8 pedigree. But the connection of names with 
atett«\ ctlon » “ wide a subject to be dealt with in 

G. H. W. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


The decision of the West Riding Land and Property 
Owners’ Association to test the validity of the notorious 
Form IV. is very welcome news. Inquisitorial inquiries, 
such as are embodied in the form, are an outrage on a 
free people. Recent legislation of the Government has all 
tended to bureaucracy and the repression of individualism. 
This, of course, is the natural consequence of the Socialist 
leaven, which the Government have either not the will 
or the firmness to reject. We agree with the proposed 
action. In our view the notice requiring the filling-in of 
Form IV. is ultra vires, illegal, and void. The West ; 
Riding Association allege that the officer to whom the par¬ 
ticulars are required to be furnished is the village black¬ 
smith. It would not be a greater scandal to direct that 
the particulars should be furnished to the village parrot. 
Again, and we speak with knowledge, whilst some small 
owners have received the Form with the threatened penalty 
of £50 if not promptly filled in, some large owners have 
not received the Form at all. Was there ever such 
“government” outside of Colney Hatch? 


It surely is no light matter that the policy of perse¬ 
cuting the publican will impose an increase in the amount 
which the ratepayers of London will have to pay, amount¬ 
ing, it is estimated, to £800,000 per annum. When it is 
remembered that a far greater loss will accrue to the 
Imperial Exchequer, which the ratepayer, in his capacity 
of taxpayer, will have to provide, the outlook cannot be 
viewed with complacency. The fact is that the policy of 
harassment all round is a ruinous one. In these restless j 
days it is almost useless to preach the doctrine of “ laisser 
faire.” It is, however, a policy which wisdom would often 
indicate. As regards the licensed trade, the rational legis¬ 
lation passed by tho Unionist Government for the gradual 
reduction of redundant licences, the trade itself providing 
compensation, was working with great smoothness and 


efficiency. Smoothness and efficiency are, however, pre¬ 
cisely the factors which are as hateful to the temperance 
fanatic as they are to the Socialist firebrand. Therefore, 
financial equilibrium must be overset in order that the 
tenets of the all-righteous may have a speedy triumph. 
There is one consolation. It is that these gentry have got 
to pay this time. 


The question of politics from the pulpit is unhappily 
attracting to itself increasing gravity. We read, although 
we do not vouch for the details, of a flagrant instance of 
the persecution of a Nonconformist minister because, fol¬ 
lowing the dictates of his conscience, he voted for the 
Conservative candidate at the last General Election. He 
has been forced to close his chapel and retire from the 
ministry. \S e fear that the case we have quoted is no 
isolated instance. We wish, as we have been and are 
friendly and on excellent terms with our Nonconformist 
neighbours, that we could think that such happy relations 
as our own exist throughout the country generally. We 
seek light on this matter, and we hope that it will be vouch¬ 
safed to us. 


The great Army manoeuvres in the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury Plain have commenced, and already we hear 
bitter complaints on the lack of aeroplanes. The writers who 
have returned from the recent French manoeuvres were 
all struck by the work done by these scouts, who were 
organised in squadrons and brought back so much informa¬ 
tion that the generals on either side were frequently 
obliged to change their plans. Of course, it must be 
remembered that they (the aeroplanes) were not being 
shot at, a factor which would materially affect their 
utility in war-time, but nevertheless they undoubtedly have 
a great future in the field of scouting. As usual, England 
is far behind all other first-class Powers in her provision 
for this new arm. Why is it we are always so slow to 
move in this country or to take up any new invention? 
Instead of squadrons of aeroplanes organised by trained 
staffs, affiliated to the other branches of the Service and 
attached to headquarters, there appear to be two gentle¬ 
men with their machines—one Captain Dickerson and tho 
other Mr. Gibbs—who are there in a private capacity. 
Apparently they receive no instructions, and are hope¬ 
lessly neglected. 


How typical this reads in the morning Press! Aero¬ 
planes are the cheapest arm that can be provided. They 
cost under a thousand pounds each, and any number of 
volunteers can be found to man them. Therefore, the 
Government might have provided a small sum for the 
encouragement of the new' science. But nothing has been 
done. The evil goes deeper than this. It is the system 
of cheeseparing to placate a small section of Radicals and 
Socialists which is responsible. The Government made 
no allowance for aeroplanes in their estimates, and there¬ 
fore there is no money to spend on them. But why can¬ 
not our Minister of War, like every other Minister of ar, 
be allowed a few hundred thousand pounds to spend at 
his discretion in order to meet unforeseen emergencies, 
or developments of science? He would always be responsible 
to Parliament, and that portion of the money which he 
did not spend could be credited to the nation’s balance- 
sheet. The whole story, combined with the recent expo¬ 
sures as to the efficiency of the Territorials, makes unplea¬ 
sant reading. Verily we stick to our national character¬ 
istics most faithfully, and vividly is brought to mind the 
description of the typical British general of the early part 
of last century, “ who was always surprised, but never 
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beaten.” Yes, he was saved by the splendid qualities of 
his men, but have we in the ranks the same type ol man 
these davs ? 
prove it. 


American politics are not easy to follow at the present | 
time, so involved have the parties become, but it really 
seems as if the old distinction of Republican and Democrat 
has gone for ever, and that there will be a general realign¬ 
ment under new titles. What the Democratic party have 
failed to accomplish since Cleveland was President— 
namely, to successfully cope with monopoly and the j 
dominion of party bosses—is being done for them by Mr. ! 
Roosevelt and his revolted progressives. Apparently his i 
"‘tearing, raging propaganda” is making tremendous pro¬ 
gress throughout the West, and there are rumours of a j 
combination between the ex-President and Mr. Hearst's i 
powerful newspaper organisation, although the two were 
the bitterest of enemies less than six months ago. Such 
a combination would be a danger to any State, and we 
sincerely trust there is no truth in it. Two men of the 
stamp of Roosevelt and Hearst were never meant to lie 
down together in the same field, and if they do it is hardly 
likely they will remain on friendly terms for long. What 
Mr. Roosevelt might gain in newspaper support and free 
advertisement he would surely lose in prestige. Meanwhile, 
there has been a meeting between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft, and the two, according to their account, parted on the 
best of terms, but the wise ones shake their heads and 
declare that the rift is too wide to be closed again. It was 
inevitable. Mr. Roosevelt cannot continue to attack the 
Administration and the Vice-President, Mr. Shearman, 
without falling out with the President. Therefore, it looks 
as if Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt will be in open competi¬ 
tion for the Presidency two years from now. We know whom 

• • 

we would back to succeed. But what will be the result 
of this split in the Republican party? Will it mean that 
the Democrats will run a candidate and win, or that thev 
will throw* in their lot with the insurgent Republicans?—in 
which case Mr. Roosevelt will be the future President of 
the Democratic party, travelling under an assumed name 
as a sop to his former opinions. 


Perhaps we have, but only the future can 


Diplomatic circles have been stirred this week by the 
rumours of a Military Convention between Roumania and 
Turkey directed against Bulgaria. But the terms are not 
stated. Meanwhile the German Emperor—no doubt 
roused to action by the visit of out own great orator to 
Vienna and the accompanying protestations of renewed 
friendship between this country and Austria—has hastened 
to Vienna to assure the aged monarch that he is his real 
friend and only stand-by in his hour of need. He delivered 
his usual flamboyant speech, stating “ that at a critical 
time the Emperor Francis Joseph's ally (himself) had stood 
at his side in shining armour to fulfil what was at once 
a command of duty and friendship ”—of course in refer¬ 
ence to Germany's threat two years ago to attack Russia if 
she backed up Servia against Austria. The Viennese, to pro¬ 
pitiate their visitor, have named a street after him. 
We are sure it will be a noisv one. But what does this 

m 

new grouping of the Powers in the Near East presage? 
Roumania has been for years a silent member of the 
Triple Alliance, and now Turkey has entered into a con¬ 
vention with her, thus throwing in her lot with her old 
enemy, Austria. Thus we see Germany, Austria, Rou¬ 
mania, and Turkey allied against Russia, Servia, and 
Bulgaria. But we do not attach much importance to the 
new move. Tlie Young Turks are mortally afraid of 
Bulgaria’s stubborn army, and until they have reorganised 
their own thev are glad to ally themselves with any Power. 
Qf one fact we are quite sure, and that is, we shall never 
see Turkev openly supporting Austria. We are inclined 
° think this new convention will make for peace. But 
low ?iappy Europe would be without a Near East! 
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A MANS LITANY 

i. 

Come Thou each day before the fight. 

To cast a glamour on my sight,— 

Until I see the odds are light. 

Though man with gods must cope ; 

But when I wait, at set of sun. 

The news that tarries.—“Lost!” or "Won?” 
Bv all the pangs I did not shun. 

Deliver me from hope. 

II. 

If fealtv with mv tribe I break. 

Their scourge may I. unshrinking, tak*. 

And, from the cup they give me, make 
Libation to their Law! 

But when thev >av that outworn lust 

» • 

Should wed mv forehead to the dust. 

Or shut my soul from further trust. 

Deliver me from awe. 

III. 

When vice has marred my neighbour s fate. 
Let me deride his word “ Too Late! " 

And—to my last sheaf—re-create 
His locust-eaten vears; 

But when vice, chaste with utter loss. 

Its alms upon the world would toss. 

Or teach us, dying, from its cross. 

Deliver me from tears. 

IV. 

If chance should towards my workshop st*nd, 

A certain silent fleshless Friend,— 

Then, while dav lasts, Thv succour lend. 

* • • 

To hold him from the stair; 

But when the best tool slips away, 

And half he idles who would stav, 

V T 

If once against the Dark I’d pray, 

Deliver me from prayer. G. M. H. 


OBER-AMMERGAU AND ITS 
PASSION PLAY—II. 

Bv E. Ashmbad-Bartlett. 

On the morning of the play Ober-Ammergau is early astir, 
and the streets fairly throb with excitement as the crowd 
hastens to the theatre to be in position by 7.30 a.m. The 
play starts punctually at eight, and you must be in your 
seat before the commencement, otherwise vou will have 
great difficulty in finding it, so dense is the throng. The 
play was originally performed in the open air; later some 
of the reserved seats were covered in, and prior to the 
representation of 1900 the present theatre was erected at a 
cost of two hundred thousand marks, which was defrayed 
out of the receipts. It is a huge, unsightly build¬ 
ing, capable of holding four thousand five hundred 
spectators, and is constructed of wood on a steel frame¬ 
work—six enormous arches, each having a span of 140ft. 
and a height of 65ft., supporting the roof. The walls on 
the inside are covered with Scriptural paintings. There 
are so many exits that the theatre can be emptied 
in a very few minutes, and every person has a 
reserved seat, which varies in price from 10 to 2 marks. 
The interior resembles a modern railway terminus, the 
place where the trains should enter being closed by the 
stage, which is in the open, and exposed to sun, rain, and 
wind, but apparently this is a matter of total indifference 
to the hardy actors, for on the morning I witnessed the 
play it poured incessantly, but they did not seem to care, 
although their gorgeous robes were soaked through and 
through, and the women’s hair hung in thick matted locks 
from their dripping heads. The foreground of the stage 
occupies the entire front of the theatre, and is so extensive 
that, although as many as five hundred performers are 
gathered there at one time, it never has the appearance 
of being unduly crowded. The buildings at the back of 
the stage are permanent, and never vary during the per- 
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formance. On the left, looking on to the stage from the 
auditorium, is the house of Pilate ; then comes a Corinthian 
arch, which gives the idea of access to streets behind; in 
the centre is the stage proper, having a drop curtain, on 
which are painted symbolic figures of Jesaias, Mcses, and 
Jerimas. Behind this curtain the various tableaux from 
the Old Testament are grouped, and whenever it is neces¬ 
sary to arrange a special scene for the Life of Christ, such 
as the interior of the Sanhedrin, the Garden of Bethany, 
or the Crucifixion, it is localised behind this curtain, which 
may be described as a small stage placed on the larger one 
for special scenes. On the right of the curtain is another 
Corinthian arch, giving access to further streets behind, 
and then, a facsimile to that of Pilate, is the house of 
Annas, the High Priest. Both these villas have a small 
balcony in front, and the entrance is reached by three 
steps. As none of the stage buildings are anything like as 
high as the theatre, the blue skv and green hills are plainly 
visible above them, and form a most pleas ng background. 
The orchestra is concealed in a recess in front of the stage, 
and the seats in the auditorium incline upwards, so that a 
perfect view is obtained from any part of the house. 

The modern form of the Passion play was arranged 
by the priest Daisenberger, who was for many years 
pastor of Ober-Ammergau. He swept away all the 
mediaeval absurdities and superstitions, which were rapidly 
causing it to deteriorate into a screaming farce, and, 
utilising all the gospels, he has very skilfully evolved 
the present play, turning action into words without depart¬ 
ing from the histrionic accuracy of the tale. But the play 
does not consist only of the life and death of Christ as 
recorded in the New Testament. Before every act there 
is shown in tableau a scene from the Old Testament, and 
Daisenberger took as his fundamental idea the connection 
of the Passion, incident by incident with the types, figures, 
and prophecies of the Old Testament. The whole is thus 
made the massive pedestal for the Cross, and, in Daisen- 
berger’s words, “The representation of the Passion is 
arranged and performed on the basis of the entire Scrip¬ 
tures.” 

To explain the meaning of the various tableaux and to 
prepare the audience for the successive scenes in the 
4 ‘ Life of Christ,” the interludes are filled in by the singing 
in parts and in chorus of a choir of Schutzgeister or 
Guardian Angels. First the speaker of the Prelude recites 
some verses, and then the orchestra bursts forth into 
song accompanied by the concealed orchestra. Then a 
hell—not heard by the audience—tinkles and the choir 
falls back from the front of the drop curtain, taking up 
their places at an obtuse angle from the centre in front 
of the houses of Pilate and Annas. The curtain rises, and 
the tableau is shown to a continuation of the singing. 
As the curtain falls the choir again moves forward to the 
front of the stage, occupying its entire length in a single 
line, the men in the centre and the women at the wings, 
and continues to sing until the commencement of the next 
act of the play proper. Then in two divisions they file off 
through the archways which abut on the houses of Pilate 
and Annas. Thus during the whole of the performance, 
which lasts from 8 a.m. to 11.45 a.m., and from 1.15 p m. 
to 5.45 p.m., there is no real interval, because the stage 
is never deserted, and the choir is always present to fill 
the interludes. The music and singing take up fully half 
the time devoted to the performance. The choir consists 
of forty men and women all arrayed in the brightest 
colours of the Orient, red, blue, green, henna, and purple 
predominating. Twice during the play these gorgeous 
robes are discarded for black, just before, and just after, 
the Crucifixion. But the coloured robes are again resumed 
for the Resurrection, which ends the play in a song of 
triumph. There are some excellent voices amongst the 
singers and the music throughout is most pleasing, and 
although every effort has been made to obtain permission, 
the score has never been published. 

In the space at my disposal it would he impossible to 
describe the play in detail, but some idea of its magnitude 
mav be obtained when it is remembered that there are 


twenty-two tableaux, eighteen acts, and seventy-seven 
scenes. The whole is a triumph of organisation and stage 
management, and would put to shame almost any actor- 
manager in Europe or America. The punctuality is re¬ 
markable ; it commenced precisely at 8 a.m., and the first 
half was over to the minute at 11.45, the advertised hour. 
It is a great pity a few actor-managers do not make the 
journey to Ober-Ammergau and pick up some hints on 
how to stage historical productions. The acting of these 
villagers is throughout infinitely superior to that seen 
on our own stage, and the handling of the crowd, some¬ 
times 500 strong, an object-lesson. It is the triumph 
of naturalness. The performers live all their lives in the 
atmosphere of the parts the ,r have been selected to create, 
and study them incessantly, until they become part and 
parcel of the character, with the result that the acting is 
almost perfect and as near historical accuracy as can be 
obtained. Some of the tableaux could not be excelled: 
they are perfection ; and the manner in which the figures 
are grouped, and keep their positions for several minutes 
while the choir is singing, is almost incredible. For it must 
be remembered that these tableaux do not consist of three 
or four skilled artists posing as some famous painting or 
group of statuary such as one is periodically accustomed 
to see at a West-End music-hall; they are made up of as 
many as four hundred men, women and children, all taken 
from the same village. The play is notable for the 
mellow blending of the colours. In spite of the Eastern 
magnificence of the dresses, their infinite variety and the 
very large numbers of actors on the stage at one time, 
the colours never clashed, the effect is never exaggerated 
or flamboyant. 

The conduct of the audience was excellent. Not a 
person arrived late, and as far as I could see, not one 
left before the end, and at the interval the theatre was 
cleared in ten minutes, the crowd quietly hastening off to 
the various hostelries and restaurants to obtain some 
lunch. There are instructions painted up on the walls 
prohibiting any applause, but at times the audience waxed 
so enthusiastic that they could not be restrained, and over¬ 
came the difficulty by stamping their feet on the wooden 
floor instead of clapping their hands, thus producing a 
tremendous roll of sound like thunder. I must now say a 
word as to the principal characters and of the men who 
filled them. Anton Lang, who took the part of Christ, is 
thirty-five years of age, and a potter by trade; he is 
married, has four children, and lives in a comfortable little 
chalet. He took the part of Christ for the first time in 1900, 
and this will probably be his last essay in the role, as he is 
■becoming rather stout. He is very tall, and towered over 
the majority of the other actors. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this physical shortcoming, his acting was deserving of high 
praise, although his voice is rather harsh and none too 
pleasing to the ear when raised to the loud key necessary 
for it to be heard all over the theatre. He moves at all 
times with the most becoming dignity. His hair is almost 
black, but his beard is much lighter and cut very short. 
He was dressed throughout in a pale lavender inner robe 
and a crimson outer garment. Anton Lang was at his 
best in three scenes: Clearing the Temple of the 
Money Changers, carrying the Cross on the way to Cal¬ 
vary, and during the Crucifixion. Christ and the two 
sinners remain for twenty minutes on the Cross, and the 
strain is so great that on more than one occasion an actor 
has been known to faint. Anton Lang’s performance on the 
Cross was perfect, and he uttered the Seven Last Words in 
a manner which impressed the entire audience. The 
mechanical arrangements of this unique scene were also 
astonishingly complete, and it was difficult to believe that 
the Saviour was not really before our eyes. 

The part of John was taken by Alfred Bierling, who is. 
only 19 years of age and a house-fitter by trade. This is 
his first appearance in any rolt. It is safe to say that 
John was the most popular of all the actors with the mass, 
of the audience on account of his youth and extremely 
handsome presence. He is regarded as the most likely 
candidate for the part of Christ ten years hence, when, if 
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he has grown a trifle taller and develops a little more 
dramatic talent, he should present the character admirably. 
Throughout the play John wore a green inner robe beneath 
a crimson one. 

The role of Judas was again taken by Johann Zwink, who 
is the veteran of the play. He represented Judas in 1890 
and in 1900, and took the part of John in 1871 and 1880, 
and has thus been acting for some 40 years. He is now 59 
years of age, has lost none of the dramatic force which has 
made him famous, and has more power of expressing 
genuine emotion than any of his confrere*. The scene in 
which, full of remorse, he hurls the 30 pieces of silver at 
the feet of Caiaphas and Annas will never be forgotten by 
those who saw it. Judas was dressed throughout in a dark 
yellow inner robe and a terra-cotta outer garment. Johann 
Zwink is a painter by trade, and is responsible for many of 
the scriptural paintings on the houses of Ober-Ammergau. 

The part of Pilate was taken by Sebastian Bauer, who is 
59 years of age, and the Burgomaster of the village. He 
was Pilate at the performance in 1900; he looked and 
acted the part to the life, and his was the most conspicuous 
figure on the stage. Huge of stature, soldierly of mien, 
Bauer looked exactly like a Roman Proconsul who, after 
having led an active life in the service of his country, has 
been rewarded with a post which is a lucrative sinecure. 
I am inclined to think that his was almost the finest 
piece of acting we saw. He gave most admirably, in his 
scenes with the Sanhedrin when they came to demand 
the condemnation of Christ, the impression of being a 
benevolent old gentleman in the autumn of his life, 
animated with kind-hearted feelings towards everybody, 
and disliking above all else to be bothered with the 
decision of matters which were beyond his comprehension, 
and in which he could see no importance. The manner in 
which he refused to condemn Christ, handed over the 
responsibility to Herod, and then turned wearily into his 
house, was admirable. His scorn, contempt, and grim 
ironv when asking the mob to choose between Barabbas 
and Christ was perfect, and the manner in which he 
washed his hands of the whole affair in a gold basin could 
not have been surpassed by any professional actor. I 
shall never forget the splendid figure he presented as 
he stood on the steDs of his house, towering above the 
howling mob, with Christ with bowed head and Barabbas 

a filthv obiect full of sin and alive with vermin in the fore- 

¥ 

ground. The gold band on his head, studded with jewels, 
showed up the splendour of his brow and the strength of his 
chin, which was covered with a short black beard. His huge 
figure was shown off bv a white inner garment, embroidered 
with gold and covered with a long scarlet robe, while his 
waist was girded by a golden belt, and in his hand he 
carried a wand, the emblem of his high office. 

The part of Herod was taken by Hans Mayr, also an 
admirable actor, who keeps a hotel. His acting was excel¬ 
lent, and it is a pity he had so little to do. Caiaphas, the 
high priest, was always fanatical, dignified, and sincere. 
He wore resplendent white and red robes, and on his head 
was a gold hat with white wings. Annas, his confrere, 
was also good. 

The part of the Virgin Mary was performed by 
Ottilie Zwink, the daughter of Johann Zwink. * She 
acted with great dignity and feeling, and is physically 
admirably suited for the part. Her hair is verv dark, and 
she has much softness of expression. During the plav she 
wore a white shawl on her head, and was dressed in an 
apricot inner robe and Nattier-blue outer. The rfi/e of 
Mary Magdalene was taken by Maria Mayr, who is the 
daughter of a sculptor. She also acted with great feeling, 
and was especiallv good in the scene of anointing Christ’s 
feet with oil. She has masses of light brown hair, and 
waa dressed in blue and dark yellow. 

There is no space to describe in detail the performances 
of the actors in the lesser rfilr*. Thev were almost without 
exception Heserving of praise. 

I believe that everv succeeding decade the pilgrimage 
to Obr>r Ammergau will become more and more popular if 
only the play is kept up to its present high standard. It 
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is well worth a visit. Nowhere else in the world is found 
this unique phenomenon of a mountain village which is 
composed of born actors and actresses, w T ho live all their 
lives in a deep religious atmosphere for the single purpose 
of presenting every ten years “ The Story which Trans¬ 
formed the World.” 


AN APPRECIATION OF TWO 

MINISTERS 

When the present Administration was formed, several per¬ 
sonalities were exalted to a dizzy eminence in public expec¬ 
tation. If the Government was not exactly viewed as an 
Administration 44 of all the talents,” it w T as nevertheless 
thought to include many men who, with the opportunity, 
would mount to the occasion. 

44 What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And disappointed still was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child.” 

Where are those expectations now? Have they not mainly 
vanished into the indefinite region in the intermediate 
state, more tersely described as limbo? 

The Prime Minister, leader of an almost unexampled 
majority in his first Administration, no longer gave 
evidence of the force and determination which character¬ 
ised his tenure of office at the Home Department. Under 
the pressure of ignorant Radicals and saturnine Socialists, 
he precipitately proved that he really must be classed as 
belonging to the family of marine radiate animals. 

When the demand is put forward by a disorderly herd 
of Socialists for the reversal by legislation of the Osborne 
judgment, the Prime Minister’s resemblance to jelly may 
be forecasted in the mind’s eye. 

There are some good office men, of the genus clerk, in the 
Government who are quite useful in their offices, and who 
do not count in the Cabinet. One or two of them can speak 
well, and betray a childish delight in delivering wholly 
unauthoritative speeches from the Treasury Benches in 
both Houses. In either capacity, as clerk or debater, they 
receive comfortable salaries, with the expectation of nice 
pensions in their old age—better pensions than they would 
have been able to draw from the local post office. They 
mav rest in leisured obscurity. 

As an obiter dictum, we may remark that in our opinion 
Mr. Augustine Birrell has achieved an exclusive fame, 
which was not enjoyed by any previous Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He stands alone in splendid isolation. An 
example to “a’ tb~ nations” of the type which should 
under no conceivable circumstances in future be entrusted 
with such an office. It is not desirable to consume much 
time in discussing the achievements of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. He coined a nice phrase, something about 
44 terminological inexactitudes.” We are grab-:'* 0 to him 
for that, and we can now after much practice pronounce 
the terse expression with comparatively little labour. With 
that, it is kinder to leave Mr. Churchill. He will perhaps 
improve in bottle. 

The Right Hon. David Lloyd George has not achieved 
the comprehension of that which Carlyle described as the 
hardest task in life, namely, the realisation of what vou 
are fit for. Mr. Llovd George labours under the modest 
delucion that he is fit for everything, but more especially 
for quite the highest positions in life. 

“ There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 

And do a wilful stillness entertain 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.” 

Mr. Lloyd George dressed in Form IV. is not well advised 
to adopt this position. He was a man and a success at 
the Board of Trade; he is a baby and a travesty at the 
Treasury. We will now leave our Celtic genius imper¬ 
sonating his favourite part of 44 1 don’t know,” a confession 
which, being the undeniable truth, he possibly let slip 
out by accident. 
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There are two men in the Government who, in our 
opinion, demand unusual respect. These men are not 
alwavs awarded their meed. We refer to Lord Lorebum 
and Air. John Burns. Here are men of powerful character. 
We disagree profoundly with both of them on the leading 
tenets of their political faith. We are not, however, so 
narrow-minded as to be unable to perceive and to value 
honesty and courage in our opponents. 

Lord Loreburn has been the target for virulent howls 
from the Socialist mob who are the rag, tag, and bobtail 
of the once great Liberal party. His crime, as would be 
expected, is his honesty. He declines to appoint a street- 
corner politician to the Magisterial Bench, simply because 
his heroics are directed against the foundations of society. 
Lord Loreburn prefers to appoint a rational man, although 
in his eyes he labours under the disadvantage of being a 
Conservative. He applies the same rule in selecting 
judges of the High Court. Merit appeals to him, not 
politics for profit. 

In many respects Mr. Burns, in sturdiness of character, 
honesty and courage, resembles the Lord Chancellor. 
Hence the hatred in which he is held by those to whom 
his word was as a gospel when he ranted in Battersea Park. 
He was wrong to rant in that way, we admit, but once 
he donned the mantle of authority, he set a model of 
decorum, which unfortunately many of his colleagues 
have been unable to adapt to themselves. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

X—MATTHEW ARNOLD.— (Continued.) 

Throughout the lyrical poems in which Arnold , left his 
art unvexed by his poetic dogma, the wistfulness of a soul 
besieged by the mystery of the world, conscious of a veil 
close drawn before the face of the eternal, lingers like a 
harmonic echo, tuneful yet sorrowing, roused by the 
loud keynote of life. In “ Thyrsis,” which, all things con¬ 
sidered, we are fain to describe as Matthew Arnold’s finest 
poem, r.re two stanzas which can rank worthily with any 
poetry garnered by those crowded years, and which hold 
this haunting, melancholy note in its full, sombre beauty: 

Yes, thou art gone! and round me, too, the night 
III ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 

I see her veil drawn soft across the day, 

I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 

The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey ; 

I feel her finger light 

Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train— 

The font less prompt to meet the morning dew, 

The heart less bounding at emotion new, 

And hope, once crushed, less quick to spring again. 

And long the way appears, which seem’d so short 
To the less practised eye of sanguine youth ; 

And high the mountain-tops, in cloudy air, 

The mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth, 

Tdps in life’s morning sun so bright and bare! 

Unbreachable the fort 

Of the long-batter’d world uplifts its wall; 

• And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 

And near and real the charm of thy repose, 

And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 

The reader will hardly need reminding that 44 Thyrsis ” 
was written in memory of A. H. Clough, who died in 1861. 
In it comes that exquisite address to the cuckoo, beginning 
“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go?” and pass¬ 
ing to a perfect, rich picture of summer: 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden-trees 
And the full moon, and the white evening-star. 

“ The Forsaken Merman ” and “ The Scholar Gipsy ” are, 
of course, the two poems of Matthew' Arnold most widely 
known. The latter, composed in the same serene, dignified 
measure as “ Thyrsis ”—a measure peculiarly suited to 
the author’s temperament, and one which he handled with 


admirable skill—suffers, as Professor Saintsbury has 
painted out, from the incongruous image of the “ Tyrian 
trader,” with which it closes. Professor Saintsbury, we 
believe, excuses it; but we cannot help thinking that it 
weakens the poem considerably. It is, to say the least, & 
jerk for the reader’s mind to find the 14 sparkling Thames ” 
and the 44 silver’d glades ” flipped off the screen as by some 
caprice, and, without any interlude whatever, to discover 
in his field of vision the blue Mediterranean, the “merry 
Grecian coaster,” the “ dark Iberians ”; and the perplexing 
part of it is that there seems no reason for it at all. The 
natural, inevitable finish pf the poem falls at the last verse 
of the preceding stanza— 44 Fade, and grow old at last, and 
die like ours.” To end here would have left “ The Scholar 
Gipsy ” a well-nigh perfect delight. Even so, one of its 
stanzas is immortal—the one beginning 44 Still nursing 
the unconquerable hope,” familiar to all lovers of litera¬ 
ture. We have in it an excellent instance of the author’s 
wonderful way of wedding adjectives to nouns until the 
two seem inseparable. What words could 44 fit ” more 
exactly than 44 unconquerable hope/ 1 44 inviolable shade ” ? 
Examples of this can be found in most of his poems, and 
presume an‘infinite care in the writing. Many will occur 
to those who have become intimate with his construction: 

And that sweet city with her dreaming spires . . . 

The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea . . . 

Come with the volleying rain and tosaing breeze . . . 

Through black depths of serried shadows, 

Up cold aisles of buried glade ; 

In the midst of river-meadows 

Where the looming kine are laid. . . 

And, although we have not space to quote it, who can 
forget that magical passage in 44 The Forsaken Merman ” 
which begins : 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 

It is a veritable melody of words. Faulty lines are not 
plentiful in Arnold’s poems, although they do occasionally 
occur; he could write: 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home 

as the absolutely inexcusable last line of a sonnet, and 
he is more than once guilty of rhyming 44 dawning ” with 
44 morning.” He loved the language too well, however, to 
debase it in any very seriously bad verse. 

Matthew Arnold, in his poems, concealed his ordinary, 
every-day self behind the scholar’s mantle; humour is 
almost absent. Browning bubbled over with eccentric 
play, like a spring on a windy moorland ; Arnold’s verse 
flow's steadily on—a cool, placid stream beneath evening 
skies, reflecting the glow of sunset and the changing moon. 
In conjunction with the poems, the 44 Letters ” should be 
read; they are full of love of children, of genial gaiety; 
charming in the extreme, they reveal the father, husband, 
and affectionate son. In the same letter to his mother 
which informs her that his lecture “ On Translating 
Homer” has been given, he joyously tells how “Budge 
and Dicky are in splendid force, and in their brown hol- 
land suits look the most comfortablv dressed children in 
Brighton.” Before lunch they bathed with him, and it 
was 44 great fun.” To his “dear old Dick” he writes 
lovingly in 1885, and all his letters, even to strangers, 
are full of friendliness. 44 He was pre-eminently a good 
man,” writes Mr. G. W. E. Russell, who knew him well; 
“gentle, generous, enduring, laborious; a devoted hus¬ 
band, a most tender father, an unfailing friend.” With 
all his faults as a critic, his prose essays were invariably 
keen and discerning; and if we find in his poetry, taking 
it as a whole, more style than inspiration, more serenity 
and stateliness of diction than warmth of thought, it is 
not for us to cavil when we can thrill again and again to 
the spell of 44 Thyrsis,” the witchery of the “ Forsaken 
Merman,” and the leisurely cadences of the 44 Scholar 
Gipsy.” By theses and by his shorter lyrics, Matthew 
Arnold, with no flourish of trumpets, no rousing of popular 
curiosity, quietly secured his position as one who adorned 
the poetry of his period with some gems of unrivalled 
beauty. 
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OXFORD AND THE WORKING 

CLASSES 


man bv Mr. Bernard Shaw and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They desire to establish a club for working¬ 
men who have no desire to work, and to convert Oxford into 


The so-called education which has been given to the lower 
classes during the last thirty years has had many peculiar 
and distressing effects. It has brought about, among 
other things, an almost universal form of ego-mania which 
leads ignorant but loquacious men to the rostrum, to local 
councils, to the London County Council, and in some 
cases to Parliament. The consequence is that there are 
now few things which are not seized upon and made the 
subject of torrents of foolish and frequently dangerous • 
argument by persons whose one ambition it is to do nothing 
at other people’s expense, and sacrifice even conscience in * 
order to be advertised. With the clumsiness of ignorance 
they step in where angels fear to tread. They carry the 
word constructive for ever on the tip of the tongue, but 
upon its application it changes immediately, and becomes | 
destructive. With the egregious self-complaisance and the ! 
raucous conceit of all demagogues they regard nothing as 
sacred. They tell the crowd what is wrong with the world, . 
and are particularly careful to see that what they say is ‘ 
Reported. Knowing nothing, they attack everything. 
They run amok through institutions, laws, usages, and 
Customs. They lay unwashed hands upon the class into 
which it pleased God not to place them, and hold it up to 
ridicule in order to win the cheers and laughter of crea¬ 
tures as ignorant as, though less mendacious than, them- , 
Belves. 

A striking example of this egregious self-complaisance 
was much commented upon some time ago, when Mr. 
Hamsay Macdonald and Mr. Shackleton sat upon a coril- 
mittee to consider what the University of Oxford can do 
for the education of the working classes. Since that time 
the question has fermented, and has recently bubbled over 
again, and been discussed with ever-increasing heat by 
don and undergraduate. Churchman and crank, men of 
intelligence and Labour member. If by working classes 
the lower classes are meant, it needs no heaven-born gifts ; 
to say definitely and finally that Oxford can do nothing 
for them. Mr. Shackleton and the Dean of Christ Church, 
Canon Barnett, and others have never once permitted the 
fact to occur to them that if Oxford is to be of any prac¬ 
tical use to a man who has not been grounded at a public 
school, every one of its present usages must be done away 
with. Professors must give place to masters of Board 
schools, examinations must be reconstructed so that the 
tinkers and tailors, ploughbovs and clod-hoppers, may go 
down, having duly passed the second standard. This being ■ 
the case, the obvious question arises as to what is to 
become of the Board schools, whose curricula must, of 
course, be subjected to reorganisation. In order to provide 
the younger generation with a really sound grounding, all 
the abortive subjects which have been added vear bv vear 
bv cranks must be removed, and the lad who is afterwards 
to become an Oxford man, for no apparent reason, must 
be allowed to master reading, writing, and arithmetic. He 
must not be, as he is at present, asked to devote so much of 
his time to botany, astrology, chemistry, political economy, 
zoology, geology, and the piano, on which, if he is of a 
really high grade of intelligence, he may eventually be 


the breeding-ground of anarchists and fanatics. It is only 
by making men discontented with their lot that Socialism 
is born. Once lift the artisan out of his factory and place 
him without discipline in a town with nothing to occupy 
him except lectures on subjects which he cannot under¬ 
stand, and the seeds of all poisonous things are sown. 

The infinite stupidity of this University scheme for the 
working classes would cause pity were it not for the fact 
that it is quite obviously the work of men whose aims are 
a danger to the State. They know as well as any of us 
that a working-man is less able to “ face with wisdom the 
unsolved problems of his present position ” after having 
been kept in college for three years out of University 
funds than before. They do not require that we should 
tell them that the acquisition of a degree is of little or 
no assistance to a man who is faced with the problem of 
earning his daily bread. They do not need to be told 
that the proud distinction of having represented the 
University on the river or on the cricket field enables a 
man to earn better wages in any of the professions or 
trades. They recognise, in short, the complete truth of 
all the arguments against the inclusion of the working¬ 
man at Oxford, and smile in the peculiar Labour-member 
manner at the simplicity of dons and Churchmen who 
cannot see the hands of Socialism behind the backs of 
so-called reformers. Amobg themselves our Labour 
members speak cynically and frankly enough. They 
require a school for Socialism, but thev do not wish to 
pay for it. Let Oxford pay. It matters little what the 
Oxford man may say at being asked to herd with budding 
demagogues and Bengalis. Socialism is the new creed. 
It matters little what becomes of the atmosphere and 
influence of Universitv life as it has been known. 
Socialism respects nothing. Fortunately, however, the 
apparent earnestness of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. 
Shackleton and the Chadbandism of Mr. Massingham do 
not deceive. Oxford and the working classes are as far 
apart as the poles, and with the daily increasing grdwth 
of the Boy Scout movement, Socialism will need more 
cunning adherents than those people who hide thd red 
cap of the citizen beneath the tall hat of the member 
of Parliament. 


BUSHIDO: THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 

n. 

The Japanese sword has been fittingly described as “ the 
living soul of the samurai.” Indeed, the swordmaker was 
an extremely honourable personage. He conducted his 
business with religious solemnity, fasted two days, and 
went to a temple to ask for a blessing before setting to 
work. He even went so far, in the old days, as to hang 
up a rope of straw to which strips of paper were attached 
bv way of driving forth evil spirits. His labour was 
certainly a labour of love. Something of the swordmaker's 
being w T ent into his shining weapon. We recall a certain* 
story which Lafcadio Hearn tells us of a maker of porce- 


able to indicate something of the latest comic song with 
one finger. Of the other subjects he knows nothing, and 
wishes to know less. If he is a practical person he wonders 
why he is not taught a trade. 

It may be said that not more than one per cent, of the 
eleven millions who are supposed to be crying Aloud for a 
University education are ever likely to take any more 
interest in the University than to wear one or other of the 
colours on Boatrace Day. The working classses are at 
present too sensible to hanker after something which can- 
not provide them with better wages or more constant 
employment. The men who put forward what they naturally 
f a r ©form are Socialists. They desire to provide the 

u ding Socialist with a centre, and to place him in a 
P° sl tion of hearing lectures on Mill and Marx and Hynd- 


lain who, after trying again and again, failed to get the 
desired colour. He, like the swordmaker, prayed and 
fasted. In the meantime his daughter, prompted by the 
workings of the gods, flung herself into her father's burning 
kiln. The piece of porcelain was finished, and the exact 
colour obtained by this strange sacrifice, but the beautiful 
vessel, whenever it was struck, uttered the plaintive cry of 
the porcelain-maker’s daughter. The swords of Damascus 
and Toledo pale into insignificance by,the side of those 
wonderful weapons made in Japan; a sword that could 
sever a bar of iron without turning its edge, or cut a 
thread of human hair gently forced against its blade by 
running water. When a Japanese sword sings in its 
bright rush through the blue sky, who shall say that it is 
not the ghostly echo of one of those songs its maker used 
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.to sing in his little shop? A burning zeal went to the j 
making of that sword, invisible hands joined in the temper¬ 
ing of its steel, and the triumphant cry of Bushido called it 
forth to avenge all wrong. 

Although Bushido originally belonged exclusively to the 
sumurai class, it is not surprising to find her gradually 
entering into the Japanese people generally. No doubt the 
popular Japanese novelist, Bakin, who so frequently de¬ 
scribes the noble samurai, his deeds of valour, as well as 
his no less worthy deeds of mercy, had a considerable 
influence in this direction. Bushido has found her way 
.into the homes of those who do not take up the sword, and 
left there her unmistakable blessing. bhe has been a 
practical force in everyday life, because she has taught the 
power of endurance; she has made that beautiful Japanese 
smile cover, with such an art of pleasing deception, a host 
of trouble. Bushido has entered into the charming Japan- 

• ese woman herself, and added a quiet dignity and strength 
to her womanly qualities. Bushido has taken away, not 

• only the insignificance of the ego when compared with the 
good of the multitude, but she has also taken away the 
sting of death, and has made noble self-sacrifice rather a 
thing to be longed for than shunned, provided it be for 
the common weal of the country. With that grim majesty 

• the Japanese soldiers obeyed the command when storming 
Port Arthur, “ the honourable front rank will throw itself 
on the enemy’s bayonets! ” It meant instant death, but 
it gave a victorious honour to the ranks behind. Bushido. 

•with all her love of blossom, gave her followers into the 
hands of death, but in so doing she had gained her crown¬ 
ing glory. 

It has been said that the Japanese hold death too lightly, 
that there is something morbid and unnatural in the way 
they stifle human feelings and gladly go down the road of 
no returning. Let us remember that where other armies 
give wav to wild and unseemly carouse on the eve of a 
great battle, the army of Japan is silent. Its joy is not 
.tarnished with a display of animal spirits; it is sweetened 
with a love for, and a belief in, the mighty dead. The 
Japanese idea of death is very different to our own concep¬ 
tion. Their “ crowd of witnesses ” is not a gathering of 

• souls entirely remote from the interests of this world. The 
Japanese dead are still utterly Japanese, more alive to 
what goes on in the Land of the Rising Sun than they 
were when they gazed upon Fuji in human form. Where 
we erect statues in memory of our great departed, the 

• Japanese erect altars. Where we are content with sub¬ 
scriptions and obituary notices, the people of Nippon desire 
to feel the nearness and the guiding hand of their living 
dead. We talk of the Valley of Death as if it were a place 
mysteriously apart. There is no such distinction in Japan. 
*The common roadway, with its constant sound of human 
feet, is the same road that leads to the place of death. 
And this beautiful conception has come from that great 
storehouse of the good and brave and tender things of 
•Japanese life we call Bushido. When the Japanese father 
goes a journey, his wife will make sacred the raised por¬ 
tion of his room. Here she and her family will continually 
think of him, and present gifts on what may be called the 
altar of absence. These loving ceremonies differ in no 
wav from those that would be performed in the e\ent of 
that husband never returning to his home again. Life and 
•death are one in Japan, and this conception has given a 
depth and tenderness, a brave and dauntless outlook, 
"whether in the sorTow-stricken home or on the battlefield. 

Is Bushido alive to-dav? Has not such a strange com¬ 
bination of strength and honour, gentleness and love of 
the beautiful been utterlv crushed out by Japan’s ever-in¬ 
creasing contact with the West? Bushido is not dead. 
Japan has adopted Western customs and ideas to an 
alarming extent. She has fought Russia with all the 
latest inventions of warfare.’ Her quaint and charming 
native dress is being rapidly exchanged for the hideous 
garb of the West. Her beautiful sea is dotted with 
gigantic warships. Her ports are thick with the foul smoke 
of the factory chimnev. Tokyo is no longer ablaze with 
the fireflies Lafcadio Hearn loved so well. That great city 
is lit with electric light, trams run along her streets, and 


trains scream out of stations. “ Surely,” you say, with 
infinite astonishment, “ the spirit of Old Japan has gone 
tor ever! ” Raise your eyes trom the crowded streets and 
look at the Japanese flag. Upon its white folds burns the 
emblem of the Rising bun. This is still the Land of the 
Gods, and Bushido, having led her people to the place of 
a world-power among the nations, will keep her there be- 
, cause Bushido stands for strength as well as honour. Dr. 
Nitobe has said, “ Scratch a Japanese of the most advanced 
ideas, and he will show a samurai.” I would go further, 
and venture to say that he will also show, deep down in 
I his heart somewhere, an image of Fuji, the Never-Dying 
1 One—“ A god-protector watching o’er Japan.” 


REVIEWS 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

Character. By Alfred Williams Momerie. (Blackwood. 
3s. 6 d. net.) 

“ Suppose that a man is in a hurry to keep an engagement, 
and that a violent wind is blowing dead against him. It 
seems decidedly inappropriate to apply the same name to 
the physical wind which drives him back and to the 
psychical remembrance of his engagement which urges 
him forward.” 

Thus the late Dr. Momerie distinguishes between 
“ motive” used literally and “ motive” in its metaphorical 
sense. He is contending for the freedom of the will, and 
the above sentence is an excellent example of the skill 
with which he shatters an imposing pile of fallacious argu¬ 
ments. 80 , again, he confutes Mill, who cannot under¬ 
stand why primitive man should not have received every 
ethical and intellectual excellence from the beginning: 
“To ask why God does not make people good is as absurd 
as to ask why He does not make a triangle with only two 
sides. A triangle is a figure with three sides—that is 
what triangle means. It follows, therefore, that a triangle 
with two sides is a contradiction in terms, an impossi¬ 
bility. . . . Similarly, goodness is that which a man 
chooses for himself; it is goodness just because he does 
choose it for himself.” It is satisfactory, too, to note 
that Dr. Momerie perceived that religion is essentially 
positive; that Christianity is by no means a series of 
u nots ”: “ If you have no such immoral impulses, if your 
disposition towards your fellow-creatures be purely nega¬ 
tive, if you are not actuated by an enthusiastic love and 
benevolence, you are morallv good-for-nothing. With 
sound good sense, too, Dr. Momerie shows that reliance 
on authoritv is often the most “ reasonable ” course to 
pursue: “When one is unacquainted with the proper 
grounds for a decision, deciding for oneself is an act of 
suicidal follv,” or, as the old proverb expresses it, ‘the 
man who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client. Toe 
book is full of these things, simply and admirably and 
clearly expressed. Thus Dr. Momerie shows the inter¬ 
dependence of dogma and conduct bv the instance of 
Luther’s “faith without works” doctrine, and its results 

in the field of practice : — 

No wonder the Reformation was followed by a complete 
dissolution of morals. That this really happened has been 
proved by a vast mass of evidence collected by Dr. Dollinger. 
and, in fact, it was admitted by Luther himself. Over and 
over again he declared that the last state of things was worse 
than the first. 

And, this being so, the author being gifted with this 
clear and distinct vision on so many points which are 
often sources of dire confusion, it is odd to find that from 
one end of the book to the other his mind is in a perpetual 
“ see saw” between the conflicting claims of the intellect 
and the emotions. It would seem that Dr. Momerie had 
not clearly perceived that man is a complex being—that 
his whole being, intellect, senses, emotions, visions, desires, 
ethical perceptions—must all be gathered up into ^ that 
synthesis of humanity which is called religion. The “ see- 
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saw " sways now on the side of the emotions, now on that 
of the intellect, and it would appear that the author never 
saw that there is no true antithesis between the one and 
the other, and, as a natural consequence, that he never 
viewed religion as a whole. Thus, he says that to believe 
a creed is “ to know what it means, and to think that its 
meaning is correct." It sounds plausible enough; we are 
aware that 44 parroting ” is a besetting sin of us all, that 
in other regions than theology we have an inclination to 
rattle off formulae, which we should be puzzled to define 
in exact and logical terms. We must agree with Dr. 
Momerie that of the thousands who recite the creeds of 
Christendom, very few could explain 44 substance" in such 
a manner as to satisfy the technical theologian. Are you 
quite sure, he says in effect, that you can give the essential 
definition of the word ovSta as employed by the Nicene 
Fathers? If not, then you have no business to say, 
Sunday after Sunday, 44 Being of one substance with The 
Father ” in the Nicene Creed; you are “professing" belief 
without “ possessing ” it. And the whole trend of the 
sermons is that these things do not matter; that “ sub¬ 
stance" and many other similar terms belong, not to 
Religion, w T hich is of the first importance, but to Theology, 
which is of no importance at all. 

It is all very plausible; it seems sound sense enough 
to say that people who do not know what 44 triangle" 
means had better stop talking about triangles. But is it 
sound sense? Concerning those triangles, for instance; 
the triangle A B C is composed of the three lines A B, 
B C, and A C. And what is a line ? Length without 
breadth, the definition says; and one waits for a sage who 
has seen with mortal eyes the line of Euclid’s definition, 
on the points A, B, and C, which have neither parts nor 
magnitude, but only position. Clearly, the science of 
mathematics, the synonym for exact and infallible demon¬ 
stration, the only science which truly deserves the name, 
is built on foundations which Dr. Momerie would have 
condemned as insecure. Yet we are not going to dismiss 
geometry into the region of fables and monstrous con¬ 
tradictions ; we shall continue to talk of triangles, 
although we cannot furnish a definition of the word which 
is metaphysically unassailable. Theoretically we may 
agree w ith Mr. Balfour that the real and final and 44 sub¬ 
stantial " causes of the explosiveness of gunpowder are 
hidden from our understanding, but we know enough not 
to apply a fuse to a barrel of gunpowder and then sit on 
the barrel. And then consider Space and Time An 
attempt to define either the one or the other is bound to 
land the wisest of us in a mass of contradictions; we 
plunge into absurdity if we endeavour to conceive Space 
and Time as thev are. But we do not on that account 
smash our clocks and tear up our astronomies and 
geographies ; we do not deride the sentence, “meet me at 
Charing Cross at 2.30 p.m. next Wednesday," as a piece 
of unmeaning jargon. And no one need formulate a clear 
definition of electricity before sending a wire to a friend. 
And, per contra, no man in his senses would scorn the 
investigations and definitions of electrical science because 
you can switch on the light without being able to answer 
the question. “What is a volt?” It seems reasonable, 
then, to conclude that the higher things are analogous to 
the lower; that above, as below, there will be Theory 
and Practice, each occupying its proper place. Indeed, 
this is obviously so, and as for the demand that we must 
be prepared to furnish an exact and scientific definition 
of every term that we employ, how would Dr. Momerie 
have treated the article, “God is a spirit"? He would 
assuredly have assented to this dogma, but would he have 
claimed that he knew what the word “spirit" means? 
Surely not, unless he also claimed the possession of 
Omniscience, for he who can give the essential definition 
of the word “spirit" knows all things in heaven and 
earth. The plain fact is that all these objections against 
creeds and dogmas and theological definitions are objec¬ 
tions against all knowledge—finally against humanity. 
Essentially, all knowledge is hidden from us. Certainly: 
hut we have to fall back on the best we have, on the second 
best, since the very best is the property of God and of 


none other. All art, all religion, are approximations to 
the Eternal, and with these approximations we must be 
content. 

But in Dr. Momerie's mind there seems, aa has been 
pointed out, an everlasting 41 see-saw," which leads to a 
continual series of false antitheses. Thus, he asks us to 
read the Bible and 44 Pearson on the Creed," and then 
—quoting Matthew Arnold — 44 see which haB most effect, 
which gives the most moral force." One might as well 
tell a student of Greek to read Homer and Wordsworth’s 
Greek Grammar, and then see which is the more 
inspiring. Pearson and Wordsworth exist to make the 
Bible and Homer more intelligible to us; it is ridiculous 
to set the latter against the former. Then, again, 44 A 
man may be a profound theologian and yet thoroughly 
irreligious." Of course he may; a man may be a master 
of English and an irredeemable liar; a profound mathe¬ 
matician, and vet cook his accounts and cheat the bank of 
thousands of pounds. But we are not to say: therefore a 
knowledge of the English language or of mathematics is 
a worthless thing. Then, again, 44 Christ,” says Dr. 
Momerie, 44 asked for enthusiasm, and they have given 
Him creeds." How can you have enthusiasm without a 
creed? A man cannot be enthusiastic in vacuo and ad 
vacuum : whether he be a Christian Martyr or an Atheist 
Anarchist, he is suffering, ultimately, for his belief in 
certain propositions. 44 We are saved," says the author, 
44 by our confidence 4 in God and Immortality ’ "; and 
what is such confidence but a creed? Dr. Momerie did 
not see that the creeds and dogmas and svstematic 
theology which he dislikes so heartily are inevitable; that 
to ask for religion without theology is to demand, in 
other w r ords, a two-sided triangle—sheer impossibility and 
absurdity. True wisdom works by assigning to the 
emotions and to the intellect their proper place and func¬ 
tions and limits. Love is not a series of demonstrable 
propositions, but the lover is not required to divest him¬ 
self of his intelligence. Lyric poetry is quite a different 
thing from logic, but no poem was ever written by a 
person devoid of the logical faculty. And between 
Theology and Religion there is a distinction, but no 
opposition. 


A VAGUE INDIVIDUALITY 

A Modern Humanist: Miscellaneous Papers of B. Kirhman 
Gray. (A. C. Fifield. 5s. net.) 

Dueing the last few years the realms of literature (save 
the markb have been flooded with memoirs and posthu- 
i mous productions of third-rate and even of tenth-rate 
persons. It must always be a wonder who reads them. 
Relations and friends—perhaps. But who else? How do 
publishers make such books pay? Who wants to buy a 
book—sometimes very expensive—about, say, Tom Jones, 
whose fame was immortal in the parish of. say, Eatan- 
swill ? Leaving these important questions to be settled bv 
experts, we proceed to a contemplation of the volume 
before us. The publisher in every respect has done 
his work well. There is a portrait of the late Mr. B. 
Kirkman Gray, looking smiling and amused—almost exces¬ 
sively so. There is a lengthy, quite suitable, but some¬ 
what confusing biographical introduction by Mr. H. Bryan 
Binns, who seems to have mystical tendencies, and an 
appreciation by the suffragette, Miss Clementina Black. 
The outcome of reading the biography and the apprecia¬ 
tion leaves a sensation of doubt as to the intellectual 
character of the late Mr. Gray. In his youth—he died, by 
the way, at forty-five—he appears to have had one of the 
vaguest personalities imaginable, continually analysing 
himself and his feelings, wondering how he could 
realise himself and his capacities, longing to arrive at 
some harmony within, to reach the illuminating point 
when he would be able to concentrate on some special 
object in life. There is something a trifle repellent in the 
weakness of the egoism revealed, a vanity evidently far 
exceeding anything of which he was capable. 
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Neither Mr. Binns nor Miss Black is able to arrive at 
any definite conclusion as to what manner of man he was. 
In his lifetime appeared his 44 History of English Philan¬ 
thropy/* which had excellent Press notices from very 
various journals, but, as might have been expected, had 
no great sale. This had a posthumous sequel: 44 Philan¬ 
thropy and the State: or, Socfal Politics.” The main 
point of both seems to have been to show that the days of 
private philanthropic organisation were numbered, and it 
was now time for .the State to step in. Both have a cer¬ 
tain freshness of view and suggestiveness; they are clearly 
written and thought out, and, despite their titles, quite 
readable. But they give no idea of any powerful or 
original individuality behind .them. The very moderation 
with which they are written is fatal to them as works of 
any permanency. Continually to see two sides of a ques¬ 
tion, or continually to see good in everything, is a most 
tedious process for a reader. It is also unimpressive; it 
requires the geniu6 of an Emerson or a Browning or a 
Ooethe to overcome the natural distaste for such luke¬ 
warm provision. This attitude of Mr. Gray was doubtless 
strengthened by a vague, but seemingly superficial, mysti¬ 
cism, which appears to have been of an aesthetic rather 
than an intellectual type. Hie admiration for Blake was 
evidently whole-hearted. The vagueness of character, to 
which our author was subject, was probably further 
increased by indefinite feelings of love and brotherhood for 
humanity. But to nothing did he entirely yield himself, 
and so he is finally seen to be an echo or imitation of a 
number of modern and contemporary influences. Of the 
papers in .the present volume the best are those on Blake 
and Monet, in which hie great sympathy helps his insight 
and powers of expression. In others, he is often too 
44 literary,” a defect which spoilt his descriptive ability. 
When judgment and decision are necessary, he does not 
appear to advantage. He does not perceive that coopera¬ 
tive housing, as existing in the Berlin institution he 
mentions, is utterly alien to the English spirit, which, as 
Mr. John Burns said the other day, needs for each family 
a separate house for itself. Again, in dealing with Abbe’s 
theory of industry as realised at the Zeiss optical works at 
Jena, the obvious conclusion that, if logically carried out, 
it means nothing more or less than the abolition of private 
property, has escaped him. And such abolition human 
nature never has endured and never will. As the present¬ 
ment of an incomplete man, this book has its psychological 
interest; but, to modify Carlyle’s phrase about Tennyson, 
Mr. Gray never succeeded in converting his inner chaos 
into cosmos. Hence the interest is ephemeral. A strong 
leader might have made him more important. 


DRY-FLY FISHING 

The Book of the Dry Fly. By George A. B. Dewar. New 

Edition, with Contributions bv the Duke or Rutland 

% 

and J. E. Booth. Illustrated. (A. and C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Ir we were to measure this book by its rather pretentious 
title, we should dismiss it in few words, as slipshod in style 
and ill-arranged in matter. But it hardly claims to speak 
with authority, its object being to interest people with a 
chatty and discursive account of .the dry-fly man, his rivers, 
his methods, and his friends. From this point of view it 
forms a pleasant addition to the angling library. The 
Duke of Rutland in his preface commends it as “ instinct 
with the love of Nature, which in itself constitutes much 
of the charm of fishing,” and the first edition was well 
received by the angling public. 

In this new edition the illustrations in colours of 
favourite scenes on typical dry-fly rivers are a great 
improvement upon the plates of artificial flies which 
figured in the former edition. The text has been revised 
by Mr. Dewar, and foot-notes have been added when he 
has seen reason to alter his opinions. We cannot help 
thinking that it would have greatly improved the book 
had he re-written certain passages altogether. For 


instance, it is rather disconcerting, after reading four 
pages which hold up to scorn the angler who uses paraffin 
to aid him in floating his fly, to come upon a note at the 
foot of the page, 44 To-day I don’t think I could do without 
my bottle of paraffin (1910).” Dates, again, are sometimes 
altered, sometimes left as they were, sometimes corrected 
in a foot-note. The last chapter of the book contains a 
vivacious account of angling society at the Rutland Arms, 
wherein we read: 44 It has not fallen to my lot to visit 
Bakewell since the rule of that fine old sporting landlord, 
Mr. William Greaves, came to an end two years since or 
thereabouts.” But he died on February 14, 1894! Some¬ 
what naively, however, the author himself apologises for 
the eccentricities of his style in 44 A Retrospect ”: 44 It was 
written, perhaps, in a rather exuberant 6tyle of English, 
but it had its merits of a kind—it was the result of an 
entire enthusiasm for a pastime delicate and intensely 
interesting.” 

Dry-fly fishermen will not agree with all that 
Mr. Dewar says; indeed, in the course of fifteen 
years he has himself, as we have said, changed 
several of his views. He cautions the reader against 
indulging in expensive tackle, but admits that he has 
now come round to a split cane rod. 44 It is not the 
rod so much as the hand which wields it that kills the 
trout.” True, but the finest tackle has the best chance 
with the highly educated trout of to-day. The chapter on 
44 Dibbing with the dry fly ” will not commend itself to the 
purists, but narrow views are not for Mr. Dewar; 44 it is 
not unsportsmanlike to deviate, even in dry-flv fishing, a 
little now and then from the main principles of sport.” 

Mr. Dewar discourses in these pages upon a great variety 
of topics connected with angling, such as the difference 
between the aims and methods of the wet-fly fisherman 
and the dry-fly man, the rivers to which the two styles are 
severally adapted, the most likely places in which to find 
trout rising, the mysteries of 44 drag/’ and the weed-cutting 
propensities of keepers. He confides to us his list of 
favourite flies, but he thinks that the actual fly matters 
less than the manner in which it is presented to the fish. 
It is quite possible that trout cannot discriminate as nicely 
as many anglers think between shades of colour, but in 
6ome waters they are amazingly particular, and would be 
vastly amused to learn that 44 it, indeed, resolves iteelf, often 
enough, into a question of, not so much what the trout 
wants, as what the fisherman says he must take.” We have 
sometimes wished that it did 1 

There is much in Mr. Dewar’s book which is interesting 
and suggestive, and many problems are touched upon 
which are not likely to be solved just at present. Every 
year the use of the dry fly is becoming more general, as 
anglers increase and fish become more wary. To what 
extent the dry fly has helped to educate the trout ie a 
debatable point; probably .the rigid enforcement of a size 
limit and the frequent return of under-sized trout to the 
stream have had more to do with this than is generally 
supposed. 

Qui semel est laesus fallaci piscis ab lmnio 
Omnibus unca cibis aera 6ubesse putat. 


FICTION 

MR. HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL 

Rest Harrow. By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.) 

On more than one occasion Mr. Maurice Hewlett has been 
the cause of considerable uneasiness to those who take a 
critical interest in his writings. The spectre of mannerism, 
hooded and ungainly, leered here and there from his 
pages; it alarmed us, for we feared that a style which 
exhibited beauties all its own might grow too muscular— 
might, as in the case .of Mr. Henry James, by over-exer¬ 
cise develop from gracious curves into strange protuber¬ 
ances, to the undue frightening of timid readers. There 
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is happy evidence in this latest stage of his progress, 
where the inimitable Sanchia Percival and her vagrant, 
poet-botanist, Jack Senhouse, once more charm us, 
irritate us, and confound us by turns with their astonish¬ 
ing adventures of soul aud body, that some judicious 
exorcist has whispered a friendly incantation over the 
author of “ The Forest Lovers,” and sent the uncomfort¬ 
able spectre to limbo. 

Discussions on Mr. Hewlett’s unique novels inevitably 
precipitate us into an examination of his style, and this ! 
leads to complications. Time after time we feel the fire 
and vigour of Meredith inspiring finely conceived 
passages; witness the following: — 

The time was April's end, and had been squally, with 
violent storms; but the last onslaughts of the north-wester 
had routed the rain-clouds. The day was dying under a 
clear saffron sky, and a thrush piped its mellow elegy. Miss 
Percival heard him, and listened, smiling with her lqis, 
and with her eyes also, which the serene light soothed. Her 
lies barely moved, just relaxed their firm embrace, but no 
more. She held the light gratefully with her eyes, seemed 
unwilling to lose a moment of it, wistful to »>e still out-of- 
doors. Again she lightly sighed, and presently resumed her 
downward gazing at thefire. 

Knuckles quavered at the door. She straightened herself, 
turned, and called out definitely, “ Come in.” Mrs. Benson 
stood before her, vast, massive, black-gowned, cloudy for 
trouble—a cook. 

Who can help remembering Mrs. Sumfit of 44 Rhoda Flem¬ 
ing,” “ very loving and fat; the cook to Ihe household, 
whose waist was dimly indicated by her apron-string”? 
But into an early chapter slips an argumentative interlude 
between a hypothetical poet and a philosopher w’hich 
might have come direct from some delightful 11 Path to 
Nowhere,” w T hich Mr. Belloc has not yet written (though 
he is doubtless busy upon it); and, yet again, we seem to 
catch Mr. Max Beerbohm’s whimsical smile flitting across 
our field of view, to hear echoes of his genial, delicate 
derision. Not for a single moment do we complain at 
this commingling of excellent sensations—what could be 
better or more entrancing?—but we venture to draw a 
deduction from it, and to hold the opinion that not just 
yet has Mr. Hewlett finally settled into his individual 
method of expression. A book or two more from him and 
we shall discover the “real right thing”—and memorable, 
without doubt, will it be. 

It really does not matter much what story Mr. Hewlett 
has to tell us. The story is always there, of course, clever 
and queer and ardent; but he ie as one who escorts us 
along a gloomy road, ever and anon flashing a brilliant 
search-light upon banks of rich flowrers by the wayside ; 
he is so deeply interested in these blooms—as are we also 
—that the end and aim of our journeying becomes tem¬ 
porarily forgotten. The outpourings of Senhouse, living 
in an amazing world of his own ; the restless frivolities of 
good-hearted William Chevenix, trying to tie up and to 
label 8anchia’s thorny rose of womanhood ; the pugna¬ 
cious Glyde, hopelessly in love ; the cynical Lady Maria 
Wenman, “ twinkling and puckered,” scorning the conven¬ 
tional world that Sanchia had defied; these, and many 
others, beguile us. Occasionally the author steps in and 
bars the road for a minute, dealing us homily, diversion, 
elucidation, comment, of hie very own; and we hardly 
know which pleases ns the most. Here he speaks of “ that 
strange look of second-sight which only those have who 
live apart from men, under the sky,” and we are bound 
to listen to him : — 

It is a look you can never mistake. Sailors have it, and 
shepherds, and dwellers in the desert. The eye sees through 
yon—into you, and beyond you. It is almost impossible for 
any person to be either so arresting in himself or possessed 
of such utterance as will cause the weathered eye to check its 
scanning of distanco and concentrate upon an immediate 
presence. To such an eye, communing with infinite and 
° no creature of time and space can inter|K»se 

.^ a€ ^ mus t be vain and clear as bubbles of air. 

/ * n< l it float spirits invisible to other men—essential 
of whose company the seer info distance really is. 


He will neither herd you nor hear you ; his conversation 
is otherwhere. 

Alexis Morosine, the Pole, is finely sketched in one of 
those asides which Mr. Hewlett introduces so gracefully— 

Nobody knew much of his history. Bill Chevenix used to 
say that he was born whole, and thirty, out of an egg dropped 
on our coasts by a migratory roc ; that he stepped out, 
exquisitely dressed, and ordered a whisky and Apollinaris 
at the nearest buffet. This, said Chevenix, was his ordinary 
breakfast. When Sanchia objected that he might have 
stepped out in the afternoon, he replied that it also formed 
his usual tea, and, so far as he knew, was the staple of all 
his meals. “And cigarettes.” he added. 44 But he would 
have had those with him. I bet you what you like he came 
out smoking.” 

It is all as delightful a “ Comedy with a Sting ” as was 
“ Open Country,” and we are inclined to think that many 
readers will prefer “ Rest Harrow* ” to that treasured 
volume. It marks a distinct stage forward in Mr. Hew¬ 
lett’s art, and does away with our doubts as to his over¬ 
precious style. If he can some day entertain us w f ith the 
history of the wayward Sanchia after she joins and is 
married to the man 6 he loves, it will perhaps appease a 
certain curiosity which assails us in taking leave of this 
book. It seems to us that so beautiful a creature as she 
is, having enjoyed the exhilarations of society and the 
hundred various amusements of a town life, w'ould hardly 
be satisfied with the “ open country ” so passionately 
desired by Senhouse. To live in a shed on the Wiltshire 
downs, shod with sandals, clad in flowing robes, careless of 
postman or newspaper or opera, is all very well for a 
little while ; but what will she do when the call of the 
great city thunders at her heart? Possibly 8 enhou 6 e will 
become more rational, and take a house in Berkeley 
Square; we hope so, for beautiful Sanchia’s sake; but we- 
may safely leave all that to Mr. Hewlett, who has brought 
her and her lover through such critical, troublous times. 


The Spider of St. Auetin'e. By Normandy Venning. 

(Chapman and Hall. 6 s.) 

If the author of a novel succeeds in giving his reviewer 
several good laughs and a thoroughly enjoyable hour or 
two, he possesses gifts which cannot be dismissed in a 
casual dozen lines. This pleasant diversion of spirit Mr. 
Venning has certainly brought, and although probably he 
would be the first to admit that he has not produced any¬ 
thing great in 44 The Spider of St. Austin’s,” it is some¬ 
thing notable to have dried the tear of doleful anticipation 
with which the average novel is greeted by those whose 
business it is to search for books w*orth** of praise. 

Mr. Venning has conceived a fairly skilful plot, but plot 
is not his strong point; at one or two places in the story 
his ideas of w’hat is likely or even possible collapse dis¬ 
mally. In the writing of a certain sprightly form of 
dialogue, however, and in the conveyance of the rollicking, 
delightfully free-and-easy doings of undergraduate life, 
he cannot easily be surpassed. Oxford, with its men and 
manners, has always been a tempting theme for the 
novelist, and we have rarely known the atmosphere of 
that glorious city more neatly and effectively rendered into 
cold print. The descriptions of the 41 goings on ” in Hall, 
the account of a boatrace, and the depiction of various 
college adventures and escapades, are exceedingly well 
done; so is the sketch of the extraordinarv porter who 
amuses himself by translating the work of Marie Corelli 
into Latin prose—a truly formidable task, of which w*e 
should have liked to see some examples. We are rather 
uncertain as to which of the characters the author intended 
to be accepted as his hero—there are several men who 
take a fairly equal part in the narrative—but about the 
heroine, the frivolous, lovable, hot-headed daughter of 
the Bursar of St. Austin’s, no possible doubt can exist. 
She is bewritching 44 right through,” especially when she 
teases fbat genial encyclopedia of learning, her father. 

If onlv for the elaborate fooling of the excitable embryo 
scholars the book is worth reading. There is a stump 
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speech on the subject of “ The Oxford Don ” which forms 
a capital example; its opening sentences may be quoted : — 

Gentlemen, the Oxford Don! Knight Commander of the 
Grand Order of Blue IVncil—that mighty Blue Pencil which 
from the beginning of Time has been the Hall-mark of his 
species, the mainspring of his very existence, more often 
than not the only soul he possesses. Take it from him, and 
you rob him of his life-blood, you deprive him of his very 
ego, the power of Dondom departs from him, and he be¬ 
comes an ordinary mortal at once! Not alone in the lec- 
ture-ruom or beneath the sympathetic roof of that den of 
iniquity, the Examination Schools ; not alone while slum¬ 
bers he with fat, unearthly smile through the weekly ser¬ 
mon in the ’Varsity Church . . . not alone in the charac¬ 
ter of officialdom does the atmosphere of Blue Pencil 
hover like an azure halo upon his scholastic brow. Does 
one run across him in the street, at the railway station, on 
the Tow-path, scaling the summit of Shotover Hill, or 
lumpily gambolling around a hockey-ball of a Saturday 
afternoon in the Merton fields ; trundling for his Sabbath 
constitutional around the parks, or elaml>cring with pre¬ 
carious step upon & rocking tram-car in St. Giles* ; profi¬ 
ling with feverish energy his ancient dinghy among the mud 
and goslings that haunt the broad reaches of the Upper 
Biver, or lolling with pipe and cushions t«i won indulgent 
ease and ever-increasing corpulence heueath the weeping 
willows on the Char—wheresoever he may go. doomed for 
ever is he to shed about his oath that undisguisable aroma 
of Blue Pencil! 

The one criticism we have to offer concerns the 
11 Spider.” Why did he drag in this mysterious, utterly 
improbable, and very objectionable insect aj ail, when 
the story could have been told so well without it? It fails 
to give the reader the slightest “ creepv ” thrill—which 
only could excuse its introduction—and the attempt to 
bring weirdness or terror into an essentially modern talc 
by such a crude method as this is a great mistake, a fault 
in construction. The big spider with the red cross on its 
back is simply absurd, neither funny nor horrible, nor in 
the least credible as a reality. Let Mr. Venning in His 
next novel omit all such superfluous dalliance with the 
nncannv, and his readers will be better pleased. 


THE THEATRE 

“ Henry VIII.” at His Majssty's. 

** Henry VIII.” is generally regarded as one of the most 
imperfect of Shakespeare’s works, and one which bears 
but few' traces of the master’s hand, although in it are 
found many fine passages and powerful scenes which are 
more than sufficient to ensure it a certain popularity on 
the stage. But the story lacks continuity, and there is 
no single thread of human interest to keep the mind con- j 
centrated on its dramatic developments. First of all we 
are moved by the misfortunes of Buckingham ; then our 
sympathies shift to the unfortunate Katharine of Aragon ; 
and, when she is safely stowed away, they are transferred 
to Wolsey, chiefly because he delivers so many fine 
speeches at his downfall and, at the last moment, makes 
so many discoveries as to the proper conduct of life, 
which, unable to utilise himself, he gratuitously hands 
over to Cromwell for his guidance. Personally we should 
like to see the great Cardinal die less humble and 
repentant and more like the man he undoubtedly was. 
Some of his utterances are sorry stuff viewed in the light 
of his previous career. These death-bed repentances, 
when the sinner has nothing further to gain, either in 
pleasure or ambition, by utilising his sins to the best 
advantage, partake too much of the nature of cowardice. 

A man’s faults are often, the cause of his success through 
life, and we hate to see them repudiated and held up to 
ignominy at the coming of the final summons. For this 
reason we always admire the dying sentiments expressed 
by Madame de Pompadour when they brought her a con¬ 
fessor. Waving him aside, she exclaimed " Le Bon Dieu 
me pardonnera ; c’est son metier .” 

After Wolsey’s death we pass on to the triumph of little 
Anne Bullen. The only connecting link which runs throngh 
the play—apart from a few minor Court officials who 
managed to keep their jobs—is the sombre figure of the 


matrimonial adventurer. Thus it matters but little at what 
hour you arrive at the theatre because you are certain to 
find one of the many gorgeous pageants of which the play is 
composed occupying the boards. Taking these factors 
into consideration, we are inclined to think that if 
the master s eye is able to pierce the celestial mists, and 
if he can take an active interest in the posthumous pro¬ 
ductions of his unrivalled genius, he probably feels less 
anxiety in anticipating what interpretation is about to be 
placed on “ Henry VIII.” than on almost any other of his 
works. But however callous Shakespeare may have become 
after the bitter experiences of many centuries, he must 
feel some little disappointment over the latest of Sir 
lieerbohm Tree’s productions at His Majesty’s. It is 
deplorable, after so much time and so much money have 
been spent in staging a play with becoming magnificence, 
that the actors themselves should fall so far short 
of the pageantry. We are no lovers of adverse criticism, 
and prefer to bestow praise rather than blame, but as 
our object is to elevate the tone of the English stage we 
are obliged to speak the truth. Hardly one of the lead¬ 
ing actors has the least histrionic conception of his part, 
and those who have seem to lack the instinctive genius to 
express it. One would think that the majority of those 
whose names appear on the bill haul made their first 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, and with history, when 
they were invited to learn their parts and to turn up for 
the first rehearsal on a particular morning. 

Mr. Bourchier’s interpretation of the part of 
Henry VIII. is one of the most deplorable performances 
that we have ever seen. Whatever his faults Henry VIII 
was highly respected and feared in his time, and did an 
immense amount of good for England by his firmness of 
character and insular independence ; but he is constantly 
held up to odium by a certain section of the community 
and by certain historians because he dabbled too deeply 
in the dangerous slough of matrimony, whereas had he 
followed the example of other monarchs and relieved the 
ennui of twenty vears of domesticity by a succession of 
mistresses he would have gone down to posterity as a model 
husband and king. Mr. Bourchier portrays him all 
through—except in one or two minor instances—as a low 
bar-room brawler, or debased tavern lounger. He is at 
his worst in the Banqueting Hall, where his attitude 
towards Anne Bullen would excite our disgust did it not 
stir our derision, fortified as we are w T ith some slight know¬ 
ledge of history. After greeting her with one of the most 
beautiful salutations ever addressed by a man to a woman : 

The fairest hand I ever touched 1 O Beauty, 

Till now I never knew thee— 

lines which, by the way, Mr. Bourchier hopelessly mis¬ 
interprets by making it appear that the “ till now I never 
knew thee” applied to Anne and not to Beauty—this 
poetic monster proceeds to behave like a satyr 
towards this young and innocent Maid of Honour to his own 
Queen. The lady, however, has not been at Court for 
nothing, and more than holds her own. But, for some 
reason which we are totally unable to discover, she goes 
out of her way to insult the Cardinal, who is looking on 
from his chair, although five minutes before they were the 
best of friends. Anne should remember, whatever poor 
Wolsey’s faults may have been, that he at least paid for 
the supper. Likewise the King, wTio came to the masque in 
excellent humour, increased by the discovery of the blush¬ 
ing Anne, also goes out of his way to insult his host, 
although, historically, at this period, they were on the best 
of terms. Hand in hand King and maid proceed to execute 
a kind of Maud Allan dance round the Cardinal, the lady 
kicking her heels uncanonically high, and the King leering 
with lewd joy from her ankle to the Cardinal, and then 
hack again from the Cardinal to the high-water mark of 
her indiscretions—a very pretty knee. Then, seeing the 
Cardinal’s robes lying outstretched on the floor, the King 
and the future Queen execute & series of Salome jumps 
over it, for all the world as if they had just “ spotted ” 
the head of John the Baptist. We do not know what 
sources of history Mr. Bourchier has tapped for his con- 
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oeption of the role of Henry VIII., but his interpretation 
ui the part bears such a striking resemblance to that of the 
French Colonel in the “ Parasites ” and the English Colonel 
in “ Glass Houses ” that we feel his former bad company 
may have affected his judgment. But if proof were wanting 
that his interpretation from Shakespeare’s standpoint is 
hopelessly wrong, it is found in the testimony of Katharine 
of Aragon in the great Trial Scene. She declares her undy¬ 
ing love and devotion for the King during twenty years of 
married life, and reiterates the statement on her death¬ 
bed. Her hot Spanish blood, so full of pride, continually 
flares up at the thought of the insults heaped on her by the 
two cardinals and at the idea of separation from her 
beloved husband. 

Sir, 

I am about to weep; but, thinking that 
We are a Queen, or long have dream’d so, certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I’ll turn to sparks of fire— 

she exclaims. But if Henry VIII. possessed the character¬ 
istics which Mr. Bourchier would have us believe, how 
could this proud, delicately nurtured Spanish princess have 
stood his vulgarity and bestiality for twenty years, and, at 
the same time, continued to love him? She would have left 
the country years before to dwell in proud solitude under 
her father’s roof rather than continue this tap-room wed¬ 
lock a day longer. Even Wolsey, when he is in disgrace 
and has nothing further to gain by flattering his monarch, 
goes out of his way to bear witness to his sterling character, 
exclaiming: 


Some little memory of me may stir him— 

I know his noble nature. 

\ . 

Miss Vanbrugh is disappointing as the Queen—only 
the very greatest tragediennes can hope to succeed in such 
a part. Occasionally she has a fine moment, especially 
when she hurls her “ Lord Cardinal, to you I speak ” at 
Wolsey, but they soon fade away into flatness and 
insipidity. She showed none of the haughty arrogance 
and almost savage impatience of the tormented Queen; 
rather does she give the impression of being a quiet 
domestic drudge with whom the King must long since 
have been hopelessly bored. In fact, after she made 
her tear-stained exit our sympathies were all with 
Henry, who had patiently endured twenty years of such 
a woman without kicking over the traces. Miss Van¬ 
brugh sings her lines terribly, and should study elocu¬ 
tion. Mr. Bourchier is better during the Trial Scene; 
when away from the malign influence of naughty 
Anne, and doubtless scared by the eye of his potent 
spouse, he behaves with considerable dignity. For the 
rest we must draw a veil over Miss Vanbrugh’s per¬ 
formance. Her scene with the two cardinals is painful, 
and her death came as a happy release, not only to the 
King, but el so to the audience. 


Cardinal Wolsey, as Sir Beerbohm Tree, gives one of 
the finest representations of that ever-popular and classic 
role that we have seen for years ; it was not excelled by 
the efforts of Mark Antony, King John, Richard II., 
Malvolio, Caliban, or any other of the historic characters 
who have essayed the task in the past. But 8ir Beerbohm 
Tree as Cardinal Wolsey is incapable of delineating 
the subtleness and brute force of the Great Cardinal, 
or of bringing out the continual struggling of the 
" butcher’s cur” to live up to the greatness of the position 
which his abilities had created, but which his obscure 
birth belied. His performance is colourless in the 

extreme, and consists for the greater Dart of the time 
of scowls and gesture. Scene III., Act II., is intolerably 
long, and there is far too much Wolsev in it. First his 
quarrel with the King, then comes his scene with the 
, T V an< ^ after that his laments to Cromwell, and during 

6 4 k ° e *kis time Sir Beerbohm is the central figure 
on the stage ° 

of a roan of historic ability and force 

is tr< 18 m,l ^ e *° \°°k like a Korean nobleman, and 

®e such by his more powerful colleague. He 


was pushed about and glowered at more often than anyone 
else, although from time to time he did his brother 
cardinal a friendly turn by helping him out with his for¬ 
gotten lines. 

Of the minor roles we have space to say but little, and 
that cannot be of praise. After Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
superb rendering, Mr. Ainley, as Buckingham, is but 
a pale reflex, and we sincerely wish that in pronouncing 
his own name he would cease to make a separate course out 
of the “ ham.” He said his lines in a manner that bordered 
dangerously on bathos, and tears of self-pity welled in his 
eyes, although somehow he entirely failed to attract our 
sympathies, and we could not help admiring the admirable 
patience of the executioner, who, w T ith axe in hand, was 
content to postpone “ the long divorce of steel ” until his 
victim had finished. 

The three noblemen—Surrey, Norfolk, and Suffolk— 
are a very sorry-looking trio, lacking in dignity and 
personal grace ; they look like three lay figures impressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George for the purpose of convincing a 
Welsh audience of the necessity for reform in the Con¬ 
stitution. They hung about like conspirators in one of Hall 
Caine’s priceless melodramas at a Transpontine theatre, and 
Surrey’s methods when addressing the fallen Cardinal were 
like those of a coster delivering a Sunday-morning admoni¬ 
tion to an erring wife. Had we been Wolsey we should have 
answered with the reproach that Suffolk hurls at Warwick 
in Henry VI.: 

Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour! 

If ever lady wronged her lord so much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stern, untutor’d churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip. 

How is it that so few actors can repeat Shakespearean 
verse with intelligence and expression? Why also is it 
necessary to usher in every well-known speech with 
so much pomp and solemnity instead of with the spon¬ 
taneity which alone can give the appearance of sin¬ 
cerity? You can almost hear the pistol fired to announce 
the start of every famous passage. The speaker draws 
himself up proudly, the minor characters stand aside and 
assume becoming postures, and the audience get rid of 
their disturbing sneezes; then, as the flag falls or as the 
pistol goes off, out it comes like the sudden rush of water 
from a bursting main. 

Mrs. Calvert was excellent and said her lines perfectly. 
Edward 8ass, as the Lord Chamberlain, was good, but 
he should not go about with a perpetual grin on his 
features. Miss Laura Cowrie gave a very pretty inter¬ 
pretation of the young lady who lost her life before she 
ever arrived at years of discretion. The play was mag¬ 
nificently staged, and both Sir Beerbohm Tree and Mr. 
Louis Parker deserve all the encomiums which have been 
showered on them for the artistic effect; especially do 
we commend the Coronation in Westminster Abbey. 


THE WORSHIP OF ROW 

Row is not, as might be supposed, an ancient Egyptian 
deity. His cult is of to-day, and actively embraced by a 
large proportion of his Majesty’s liege subjects. One of 
the most notable changes which strikes an Englishman, 
who has been absent from his native land for 15 or 20 
years, is the portentous increase in the unnecessary noises 
which accompany life, as compared with the condition of 
things w’hen he left home. The English watering-place 
is specially afflicted with crowds of devotees of the trouble¬ 
some god. Pandemonium—surely an appropriate name 
for this arch enemy of the human*race. When on holiday 
bent, everv “village bawler,” to use the phrase of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, thinks that he mav let bixnself go 
in the presence of that whicb Mr. Gladstone’s great rival 
oddly called “ the melancholy ocean.” Every peripatetic 
German who can blow a blast upon a trombone or scrape 
into agony some stringed instrument of torture, and who 
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has therefore left hia native land for the good of the 
Fatherland, is at liberty to let loose, on the long-suffering 
Briton, parodies upon the great composers. The gentry 
who make melody on the parades and promenades of 
English seaside towns ought to be required to show their 
licence for so doing, but we are a free-trade country, and 
our shores are a Tom Tiddler’s ground, on which the 
world’s rubbish, musical and other, may be shot w-ith 
impunity. Soon as the shades of eve prevail, from every 
hotel and lodging-house goes up the wail of the amateur 
performer, vocal and instrumental. The result is that, 
throughout the length and breadth of town holiday land, 
at the shrine of Babel, the worship of the great god Row 
is celebrated. 

An inventive American once brought out a mechanical 
baby, which was guaranteed to give an agonising scream 
for twenty minutes. Its object was to secure the railway 
traveller immunity from the unwelcome presence of his 
kind. A few days ago we were in a quaint little country 
town, a model of the peaceful dream-centres which abound 
in rural England. Enter six brake-loads of solemn men 
and women beanfeasters, and on the box-seat of each 
brake a bagpiper, his pipes screaming their loudest. The 
original intent of the bagpipe became instantly apparent. 
As the mediaeval warrior wore a fantastic head-dress or 
donned a wolf-skin in order to scare his enemy, so 
obviously the bagpipe, in its inception, was a warlike 
weapon. It was intended at once to stun the foe and 
intimidate him to precipitate flight. 

Healthy babyhood, between its periods of purring con¬ 
tent, is legitimately given to good honest bawling. The 
mother of John and Charles Wesley has left it on record, 
as a self-gratulatory fact, that her children, before the age 
of twelve months, were taught " to cry softly ” and to fear 
the rod. This no doubt accounts for the fact that about 
90 per cent, of her children died in infancy, and thus 
passed beyond the clutches of a she-demon of discipline. 
A full-lunged howl is the only exercise open to the infant 
before the stage of tottering footsteps. The scream of 
such a child, in tantrums or under the pressure of the 
bodily ills to which its small frame is heir, are of a totally 
different quality. They are as distressing as a railway 
whistle. Railway whistles 1 How is it that the British 
folk, who nowadays begin to call themselves musical, 
permit the imitations of the music of the Inferno, 
the wails long drawn out, which mav be perpetually 
heard upon our railways and high roads ? The 
motorist is a past master in noise with the object 
of clearing his course before him. His imitations 
of the language congenital to the animals in Regent’s 
Park add a fresh terror to our highways. Why, 
again, should not British locomotive builders be com¬ 
pelled to adopt the practice of foreign countries, and sub¬ 
stitute a musical note for ear-splitting horrors? Even in 
the United States, where Pandemonium is practised as a 
fine art among the students of schools and colleges, the 
railway whistle is a mild expostulation, Instead of our 
British imitative of a virago’s scream. Sir William Preece, 
in a recent paper on “ Technical Education in America.” 
says: “ The students’ cheer in America is peculiar. The 
fine from the Schenley Hotel, whence we * processed ’ 
to the Carnegie Institute, was lined with students, who 
shouted in stentorian unison as we passed: — 

‘A-N-D-R-E-W C A R NE GIE/ 

‘ Rah t Rah ! Rah ! 

‘ Tech! 1 

Such organised din is, after all, but poor sport. It , 
is presumably intended as a reproduction of the war-whoop 
of the Indian. To those who have once heard the real thing 
in dire earnest, it is a blood-curdling affair. Now we have 
potted Indian war-cries at our Wild West shows, and the 
result is merely small talk and laughter amongst the 
auditors 

Why should every employer of half a dozen hands be 
permitted, in a crowded area, to blow a shrill blast in 
order to call those hands to and from their work? It is 
simply a scandal, although it has grown into custom. 
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Within a few hundred yards of the din-maker there are 
probably many sick and ailing. Why should they be 
subject to this nightmare noise? Why should the British 
workman not leave off and start work as the clerks in 
banks and insurance offices do? 

There are, of course, legitimate uses of the screaming 
instrument. If one gets on some remote rocky spot, such as 
the Farne Islands, for instance, and the siren begins its 
dreadful blast, there is at least necessity for it, and a 
useful purpose is served. To stand under a siren in 
operation is a gruesome experience. Its effect is almost 
like that of the premonition of sea-sickness. 

The American students doubtless maintain a sound old 
tradition. The only point is that theirs is, as it were, 
machine-made noise, instead of the spontaneous ebullition 
of high spirits. Youth is rightly noisy. There is a note 
of sadness in the clamour of a troop of schoolboys acclaim¬ 
ing some hero school-mate. “ Shout away,” we say to 
ourselves; “ all too soon you will learn a different 
measure.” 

“ Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 

shepherd-boy! ” 

What is to be said of the sound of bells? “The mellow 
lin-lan-lone of evening bells ” stealing across a peaceful 
lake is surely as restful a sound as a hymn of praise. 
The vibrant ting-tang from some aggressive tin tabernacle 
is as repellent and antagonistic a noise as can well be 
conceived. 

Is the stupefaction of life waxing or waning in modern 
society? The two- or three-bottle squire and his fox-hunt¬ 
ing talk and roaring choruses are anachronisms. In our 
days we should regard his gossip as only fit for the com¬ 
pany of a pack of hounds, comparing notes after a hard 
day’s run, and hardly worthy to be called human con¬ 
versation. 

The hostess is born, not made. Her art is half-divine. 
She may have no special aptitude for affairs in general, 
and yet a sojourn under her roof may be a cherished 
pleasure. Sympathy and sincerity are the twin qualities 
required. Who has not had experience of the viciously 
vigorous hostess? In her house each five minutes of a 
guest’s time is parcelled out for him. He is chevied from 
distraction to entertainment, until he wishes the entire 
menagerie at Botany Bay. The divine art of pottering 
about, of flirting with the Muses, of escape from inanity, 
is unknown in such a household. Sleepers are awakened 
by the sound of a vindictive bell, and every section of the 
day has its allotted span, like a college course. With 
what satisfaction does the guest look up his return train 
to town, and how profound is his sigh of relief as that 
train glides out of the station, leaving the energetic ones 
waving farewells on the platform. 

There is no flattery so subtle as that of the unobtrusive 
order—each man to his hobby. All men who have an 
imaginative turn of mind love intervals of solitude and 
silence. The leaven is ever "working. Nothing can be 
more distracting to the non-musical than a perpetual con¬ 
cord of sweet sounds. Punch's tragic wdiisper of husband 
to wife in the concert-room—“ Are we going to stop to 
the bitter end? ”—is an authentic fragment. To some men 
the delights of a garden pall. They do not see anything 
to make a fuss about in the yellow primrose. They are 
Tike Harry Lorrequer, when called on to give judgment 
between the warring gardeners. To others books and 
boredom go together. The happy hostess, by an incom¬ 
municable instinct, sifts out her guests, and each one finds 
congenial leisure or occupation, as it were, automaticallv. 
The Norwegian pony w T ill go, without undue effort, 50 
miles a dav for a week, and come in each day fresh as 
paint, provided you let him travel his own pace Drive 
him at your pace and he is dead beat before the fi-^st day 
is done. In the art of adjusting the pace the perfect 
hostess is supreme. 

In crises of the fate of men and nations descends a 
strange stillness on both. The heart bowed down with 
grief or trouble is wondrously mute. Who could fail 
to rtote the weird silence of our streets and crowds. 
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when the periods of mourning for Queen Victoria and King 
Edward came upon us? People seemed afraid to speak. If 
they spoke it was in subdued tones, as if the speaker were 
in a cathedral precinct. Such, in sober fact, was the 
universal sentiment of the moment. 

In comparison with the noises of men, how elemental 
are the sounds of Nature—the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth, the bellow or murmur of the sea, the roll of 
thunder, the roar of the cataract, the tinkle of flowing 
water as it laps upon the strand. To the savage soul 
each such sound was and is the voice of a god speaking 
inarticulately. The modern child, nursed in veritable 
materialism, regards such ideas as pagan. The simple 
savage of the Amazons worships the humming-bird. It is 
divine to him. The civilised fine lady sticks its stuffed 
skin on her head, in the fond delusion that fine feathers 
will make fine birds. Which is nearer to the light? “He 
prayeth best who loveth best.” Two poets have attuned 
dirge-notes to the deep diapason of Nature, and who that 
hath ears to hear will say that their interpretation is 
other than that of the universal Beer? Thus 8helley, in his 
elegy of Adonais : — 

“ Afar the melancholy Thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lav. 

And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay.” 

Scott’s lines, familiar to the last generation of men, if 
old-fashioned” nowadays, are nevertheless immortal: — 


I 


I 


« 




Call it not vain—they do not err 
Who say that, when the Poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


The man who wrote— 

’Twere profanation of our joys. 

To tell the laity our love 

cannot fitly be accused of using hi6 passion as a mere 
excuse for a pyrotechnic display of wit. It would be easy 
to multiply instances of deep feeling, sometimes expressed 
as simply as if Goldsmith or Wordsworth were wearing 
the ruff, the rather constraining dress of his day. 

O do not die, for I shall hate 

All women so when thou art gone, 

That thee I shall not celebrate 
When I remember thou wast one. 

But yet thou canst not die, I know; 

To leave this world behind, is death ; 

But when thou from this world will go, 

The whole world vapours with thy breath. 

He is fond, by the way, of using the verb to vapour, mean¬ 
ing to melt into mist. 

This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday. 

Running, it never runs from us away, 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day. 

So far from being so over-concerned with his own nimble 
and fantastic wit that he forgets the object of his passion, 
he is apt to be almost too boisterous for modern taste, as 
in his Epithalamions, and, like Jack Absolute, too sudden 
and forward. Still, could the most objective poet do more 
than lines like these?— 

All measure and all language I should pass 
Should I tell what a miracle she was. 


DONNE’S LOVE POEMS 

There are some poets who are admittedly, like olives, an 
acquired taste; and these in the orchards of Parnassus 
are unduly neglected for the apples and oranges which 
all can relish. It is not given to every reader to love 
Cowley or Meredith. The common cry for simplicity 
would be much more forceful if it were not often the 
cry of laziness for spoon meats, and of weak stomachs 
for half-digested matter, which can be bolted in a hurry. 
Because Dr. Johnson hung the heavy epithet metaphysical 
round Donne’6 poetry, every blunt wit thinks it fair to 
shirk his pages. Because Donne has to be read slowly, if 
he is to be enjoyed, laggard minds refuse to taste what 
demands such measured mastication. Yet this poet was 
only nine years junior to Shakespeare, and is one of the 
leaders of the mystic religious poetry, in which our 
country is the richest in the world. He must be worth 
some study for other than his place in literary history, 
else the Elizabethans were sorry critics indeed to give him 
such high esteem. Even if his pious flights have no 
message for impious moderns, his love verses might 
appeal to folk of any time, one would suppose. For, as 
he says— 


or 


or this— 


I 


I 


All will spy in thy face 
A blushing womanly discovering grace. 

And holds me in the sunbeams of her hair. 


Your gown going off such beauteous state reveals 
As when from flow’ry meads th* hills' shadow steals. 

Perhaps never did elderly lady have so fine a couplet as 
the widow Herbert in the matchless lines— 

No spring, nor summer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 

unless their fellow be taken out of the same poem— 

Here, where still evening is, not noon, nor night; 

Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight. 

Possibly in these fine couplets we have wandered beyond 
our title; but Donne is of a wandering cast of mind, and 
breeds the like in others. For a man of under twenty-five, 
at which age he left Helicon for Jordan, his love verses 
have a completeness and a quality which is individual and 
interesting. Of course, they abound in conceits, as nearly 
all the poetry of the elaborate period did, by nature, just 
as the architecture, carving, lace, sermons, or silver work 
abounded in conceits. A little literary courage is needed 
to face phrases like “ to dig in quarry of an heart ” or— 


Love all love of other sights controls, 

And makes one little room, an everywhere. 

Donne’s love poems, though obscure, are very real. He ► 
may fetch his similes from law, alchemy, geography, arms, 
Church history, and cookery. He may rail at the 
mutable sex and rant about inconstancy as the only reason- ! 
able and righteous wear. He may curse his triple folly 
and pose as indifferent to, or condescendingly above, the 
tender passion. But he has the root of the matter in 
him. He tries to bit and curb his heart by poetry, but 
it i6 there defiantly human, below the harness. 

T thought if I could draw my pains 
Through rhyme’s vexation, I snould them allay. 

Crief brought to numbers cannot be so fierce, 

For he tames it. tl it in verse. 
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Our eye-beams twisted and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double string. 

But modern niceness misses great things by being over- 
nice. The secret of enjoyment of Donne, indeed of any 
pre-Ilestor&tion poet, is more in correct reading than in 
correct taste, It requires a slow, full, unhastened pro¬ 
nunciation, which can give delicacy of accent even to a 
purely monosyllabic line, to reveal the measured melody 
as it left the lips of the singer. Unfortunately, mo6t 
people cannot even read the polished cabined verse, when 
poetry u shocked by licence shuddered into rules.” How 
can they hope, then, to express the unexpected rhythms of 
the earlier poets? They can only notice then what seems 
far-fetched and over wrought, that is, the thing which 
follows a convention which is not our convention. 
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FRANCIS BRET HARTE 

Fiction illustrative of life at the “ diggings ” is possessed 
of an extrinsic interest that is perennial. The antecedents 
of the squatter, the causes of his self-expatriation, the 
ineffaceable memories, the dogged self-repression, the 
surface-9toicism, the isolation from pure womanhood, all 
conduce to vest his history with a romance which ethical 
conaiderations suggested by his manner of life in exile 
cannot effectually disturb. But the interest attaching to 
the characters in “ The Tales of the Argonauts ” is not 
based on any hypothetical past, but on transactions in the 
present page, and the light they reflect on the character 
of the actors. The localities mentioned under fictitious 
names in “The Idyls of the Foothills” have their proto¬ 
types in California, and were personally visited by Mr. 
$ret Harte in the discharge of his office as mounted 
messenger of an express company. Let us begin with Mr. 
TIarte’s observations in external: — 

The greatest scamp had a Raphael face, with a profu¬ 
sion of blond hair; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melan¬ 
choly air and intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet; the 
coolest and most courageous man wae scarcely over five 
feet in height, with a soft voice and an embarrassed, timid 
manner. The term “ roughs ” applied to them was a dis¬ 
tinction rather than a definition. . . . The strongest man 
had but three fingers on his right hand ; the best shot 
had but one eye. 

The disagreement is mainly a surface one; there is not 
-very much here that does violence to one’s preconceptions. 
It is not with fixed principles or the religious imperative 
that experience associates the first-mentioned cast of 
countenance, nor does an ostentatiously masculine 
demeanour bespeak latent courage and virility. But the 
Oakhurst phenomenon is new to experience; it is hard to 
reconcile so mundane a vice as gambling with intellectual 
abstraction. The comments just cited are, however, but 
the prelude to deeper studies in human character. Bret 
Harte’s campmates exhibit deviations from their vicious 
rule of life which disturb one’s sense of moral unity, but 
which, helping to vindicate the honour of humanity, are 
highly gratifying to the moral esprit de corps of the race. 
John Oakhurst, gambler, pays a visit to a neighbouring 
camp. This visit is attended by the loss of several thou¬ 
sand dollars, two valuable horses, and a prominent citizen. 
But look now on the alternative picture : — 

He had met him some months ago over a “little game," 
and had with perfect equanimity won the entire fortune 
—amounting to some forty dollars—of that guileless youth. 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youth¬ 
ful speculator behind the door and thus addressed him : 

“ Tommy, you’re a good little man, but you cannot gamble 
worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.” He then handed 
him his money back, pushed him gently from the room, 
and so made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

Such departures from evil might possibly be explained 
on the supposition that, freed from external restraints and 
from moral self-consciousness, men view them not as 
expressions of a moral code, but as whims, part romantic 
and part facetious, but altogether bizarre ; religious per¬ 
sons, however, will probably prefer a different solution. 
In these settlements where all push the same fortunes and 
incur the same reverses, the spirit of comradeship is 
keen. Oddly enough, it is content to waive the considera¬ 
tion of mutuality. If a man elope with his mate’s wife, 
the injured man is the first to “ shake his hand and greet 
him with affection ” on his return to the settlement, a 
callous magnanimity probably born of the reflection that 
he himself, in these strenuous conditions, would, on 
occasion, serve himself no less loyally at the expense of a 
friend. And this monstrous violation of friendship is met 
with more than forgiveness. Tennessee rob9 a wavfarer in 
the highway. In accordance with the Ivnch-law that 
obtains in these localities, he is destined to be hanged 
from a tree. At this crisis his late victim and supposed 
accomplice in many crimes makes his appearance in the 
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extemporised court with the offer of “ seventeen hundred 
dollars in coarse gold and a watch ’’: — 

The two men never again met each other alive. For the un¬ 
paralleled insult of a bribe offered to Judge Lynch—who, 
whether bigoted, weak, or narrow, was at least incor¬ 
ruptible—firmly fixed in the mind of that mythical personage 
any wavering determination of Tennessee’s fate; and at 
the.break of day he was marched, closely guarded, to meet 
it at the top of Marley’s Hill. 

Thus it will be seen that even the sense of camaraderie, so 
potent in these parts, is subject to limitation. Faithful 
unto death, “ Tennessee’s Partner ” attends the execution, 
buries the remains. He is, in accordance with the type, 
a man of few words : — 

He paused and picked up a fragment of quartz, rubbed it 
thoughtfully on his sleeve, and went on : “ It ain’t the first 
time that I’ve packed him on my back as you’d see’d me 
now. It ain’t the first time that I brought him to this 
yer cabin when he couldn’t help himself ; it ain’t the first 
time that I and Jinny have waited for him on yon hill 
and picked him up when he couldn’t speak, and didn’t 
know me, an’ so fetched him home. And now that it’s the 

last time, why-” he paused, and nibbed the quartz 

gently on his sleeve—“ you see it’s sort of rough on his pard- 
ner. And now, gentlemen,” he added, abruptly, picking 
up his long-handled shovel, “ the fun’l’s over; and my 
thanks, and Tennessee’s thanks, to you for your trouble.” 

It may be observed parenthetically that the fact that in 
localities unpenetrated by law and police a convicted 
murderer is formally hanged, at the joint sentence of his 
peers, forms a final answer to the Socialist’s stigmatisation 
of capital punishment as “ legalised murder.” Commu¬ 
nities where all are equal are not less determined than 
governments to protect themselves from a recurrence of 
this kind of outrage by the employment of the obvious 
deterrent. 

Attempts to define the abstract are always fraught with 
a sense of the incongruous, and poetry has often suffered 
this indignity. But reviewing Bret Harte’s work in prose 
and verse, and noting how deeply its character is influ¬ 
enced bv what we are used to t^rni “ the sense of poetry,” 
it may not be inappropriate to think of it as an infinite 
capacitv for seeing the affairs of men from the side of 
the angels. In illustration of this power we commend the 
reader particularly to “Miggles” and “The Man of No 
Account.” In “ Miggles ” we are introduced to a stage¬ 
coach, the progress of which is arrested by the disappear¬ 
ance of a bridge caused by the flooding of the river which 
it spans. The passengers alight and make their way in 
the darkness to a lonely cottage to sue for accommodation. 
It turns out to be a mysterious household. There is a young 
woman discovered in companv with a man prematurely 
aged and unaccountably helpless. The female travellers 
think they detect something suspicious in the relation; 
there are the usual invidious gestures, and poor Miggles, 
feeling morally driven to bav, relates, on the retirement of 
the woman, her history to her male auditory. Six years 
back the man had come into her hack room, had sat on the 
sofa, and had “never moved again without help.” The 
doctors had come, had pronounced the patient to he incur¬ 
able, and had advised her to send him to the hospital at 
“ ’Frisco.” But Miggles preferred a more maternal course: 

With a woman’s intuitive tact and poetry, she had, as 
she spoke, slowly shifted her position so as to bring tho 
mute figure of the ruined man between her and her audience, 
hiding in the shadow behind it, as if she offered it as a 
tacit apology for her actions. Silent and expressionless, 
it yet spoke for her; helpless, crushed, and smitten with 
the Divine thunderbolt, it still stretched an invisible arm 
around her. 

* * * * * 

Tt was nearly morning when 1 awoke from a troubled 
dream. The storm had passed, the stars were shining, and 
through the shutterless window the full moon, lifting 
itself over the solemn pines without, looked into the room. 

It touched the lonely figure in tho chair with an infinito 
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compassion, and seemed to baptise with a shining flood the 
lowly head of the woman whose hair, as in the sweet old 
story, bathed the feet of Him she loved. 

The previous passage illustrates a very rare and a very 
advanced achievement in literature, and that is the vesti- 
tare of Nature with a maternal interest in the pathos of 
human existence. This, be it remembered, is not a device 
f *r the embellishment of the text, but is a reproduction, in 
ad fidelity, of impressions in the psychical consciousness 
of persons of high sensibility, and therefore the prime 
privilege of art. It is the only treatment of Nature that is 
seriously worth having. The objective treatment, at its 
be?t, has but a descriptive value, but it does not formulate 
the edification derivable from Nature. Devitalise Nature, 
a* has been done with methodical success in “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” and its congeners and you might 
as well transfer your attention to structures of brick and 
i>i irtar. Bret Harte never obtrudes Nature, but intro¬ 
duces her, with an instinct that never errs, at the right 
moment: — 

The last heap of ragged rock and clay passed, the last 
unsightly chasm crossed—how the waiting woods opened 
their long files to receive them. How the children—perhaps 
because they had not yet grown quite away from the breast 
of the bounteous Mother—threw themselves downward on 
her brown bosom with uncouth caresses, filling the air with 
their laughter. 

This same supremely literary factor is found in “ Dickens 
in Camp ”—that most atmospheric of all the poems not cast 
in dialect: — 

And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “ Little Nell.” 

Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was the youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 

The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with “ Nell ” on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 

And so, in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 

As a critic of manners alone Bret Harte has done work of 
distinction. His observations attest an unerring sense of 

the ridiculous. We recommend “ From a Balcony ” and 

* 

“ Sidewalkings,” to be found in the second volume of the 
Tauchnitz edition. One has no difficulty in recognising 
this type of amateur vocalist: — 

The simple statement, “ Star of the Evening,” is again 
and again repeated with an imbecile relish ; while the ad¬ 
jective “beautiful” recurs with a steady persistency, .too 
exasperating to dwell upon here. At occasional intervals 
a bass voice enunciates “ Star-r. Star-r.” as a solitarv and 
independent effort. Sitting here in my balcony I picture 
the possessor of that voice as a small, stout young man, 
standing a little apart from the other singers, with his 
hands behind him, under his coat-tail, and a severe expres¬ 
sion of countenance. He sometimes leans forward with a 
futile attempt to read the music over somebody else’s 
shoulder, but always resumes his old severity of attitude 
before singing his part. 

This sentence is a fairly typical example, not only of 
pointed writing, but of the delicacy and finish of the 
authors composition: — 

Meanwhile the celestial subieefs of this choral adoration 
u P° n Ik* R< *ne with a tranquillitr and patience 
ynich can only result from the security with which their 
immeasurable remoteness invests them. 


The following proves the writer to be a trustworthy con¬ 
noisseur in deportment: — 

Speaking of eyes, you can generally settle the average 
gentility and good breeding of the people you meet in the 
street by the manner in which they return or evade your 
glance. “ A gentleman,” as the Autocrat has wisely said, 
is always “calm-eyed.” There is just enough abstraction 
in his look to denote his individual power and the capacity 
for self-contemplation, while he is, nevertheless, quietly and 
unobtrusively observant. 

We regret to note that as an analyst of the feminine, Bret 
Harte does not exhibit his usual acumen. It is strange 
that a man with so central an attitude should echo a 
delusion so obviously founded in masculine vanity as that 
which ascribes to women an eternal jealousy of each other’s 
attractions, which is continually being vented in spiteful 
innuendo. And even if a respectable young schoolmistress 
were so foolish as to become enamoured of a drunkeif 
digger (vide “ Idyl of Bed Gulch ”), we cannot imagine her 
making so disgusting a remark as this in a letter to her 
dearest friend in Boston: — 

I think I find the intoxicated portion of this community 
least objectionable. I refer, my dear, to the men, of course. 
I do not know anything that could make the women toler¬ 
able. 

In “The Rose of Tuolumne” we get this passage: — 

She had dressed herself simply and hurriedly, but with 
a woman’s knowledge of her best points, so that you get 
the long curves of her shapely limbs, the shorter curves of 
her round waist and shoulders. 

In the first place, it is a monstrous injustice to ascribe to 
woman a degree of physical self-consciousness so incon¬ 
sistent with modesty, and in the second it involves the 
ludicrous idea that a woman can see herself aesthetically 
with any measure of success. It is but just to add that 
Bret Harte half acknowledges that man is apt to be 
impeded by sexual disabilities in this class of criticism, as 
appears in the subjoined cleverly written passage: — 

If T have ever misinterpreted the eye-shot which has 
passed between two prettv women, more searching, exhaus¬ 
tive, and sincere than any of our feeble ogles ; if I have 
ever committed these or anv other impertinences, it was 
only to retire beaten and discomfited, and to confess that 
masculine philosophy, while it soars bevond Sirius and the 
ring of Saturn, stons short at the steel periphery that en¬ 
compasses the simplest schoolgirl. 


OUR WEEKLY LETTER FROM 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Ex nihilo nihil fit , which explains this week’s position 
on ’Change. Business is badly wanting. I fear the Stock 
Exchange, like many other institutions of our country, wants 
overhauling, it may be that it is over-populated. The majority 
of members are very young, and, in my humble opinion, too 
young for such serious business. It is all very well when 
things go right and everyone wants to buy ; but—and hero 
comes the reflection—it is not always so! 

With business so lacking, it is not surprising that those 
who are able to afford it should take advantage of the fine 
weather now prevailing to slip away on pleasure bent. 

Money is plentiful, and day-to-day loans were done at 1 per 
cent., whilst two months’ fine bills were discounted at 2$ per 
cent. A few millions sterling had to be found during the 
week for calls on new issues. Consols have been steady, and 
really it is about time they pulled themselves together. Some 
amusement was caused by the statement in one of our dailies 
that Mr. Lloyd George had met with a snake in part of his 
ancestral home. A wag was heard to exclaim that it was lucky 
for the Chancellor that the right sort of snake did not meet 
him. 

The Home Railway market was quiet, and awaits develop¬ 
ment in the labour market. We have always these little troubles 
to contend with, and no sooner are things looking hopeful 
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in this section, we get these labour difficulties to upset our 
calculations. It was ever so. Nevertheless, Brighton Deferred, 
Caledonians, and North British Deferred, all showed improve¬ 
ments. 

I am inclined to think that holders of Home Rails will see 
their stocks some points higher during the next few months. 

In my last week’s letter I called attention to the prospects 
of Mexican Rails, and suggested that for some weeks to come 
we were likely to see good traffics. My forecast has been justi¬ 
fied by the excellent traffic returns for last month. The trade 
of Mexico was never better, and working economies are being 
enforced which must tell their tale. I look forward hopefully 
to the continued progress of Mexico, and would call special 
attention to the merits of Mexican Second Preference as a 
lock up. Day to day speculation is always more or lesB danger¬ 
ous. One should take a view ahead and stick to it, and then— 
well, wait and see! Life is, after all, but a speculation, and 
that is how our insuranoe companies live; they don’t like us 
to look upon them in the light of speculators, but that’s what 
it works down to. 

A feature of the week has been the continued rise in London 
General Omnibus stock. It has risen some five points during 
this week, and as many as fifteen points during the month. The 
stock now stands at 48, and it is worth recording that during the 
year it touched the low figure of 17. A recovery of some thirty 
points must be cheerful reading to the long-suffering share¬ 
holders, some of whom doubtless have seen this same stock 
stand at 148. The cause of the rise is not at present thoroughly 
understood, but no doubt it is mainly due to the reduction in 
working expenses. 

The Mining Market is still a little disappointing to those 
who are anxious for a quick movement, but patience should have 
its reward. Rhodesia is still the most interesting section of 
the Mining Market; Rhodesian Exploration shares, standing 
at 3±, are considered a good purchase. The company has paid 
regular dividends since 1900. It paid its 10 per cent, interim 
last May. and in November another substantial final for the 
year is looked for. 

A short list of what dividends some of the South African mines 
^aid from 1906 to date may be of interest to some of your 
readers, if you can spare me your valuable space. 


Name of Company. 

... ... ... ... 

Central Mining and Invest.... 

City and Suburban . 

Consolidated Goldfields, S.A. 

Crown Mines. 

De Beers Deferred . 

East Rand Props . 

Ferreira . 

Giants (Rhodesia) . 

Globe & Phoenix . 

Heriofc. 

Johannesburg Cons. Invest. 
tt Estates 

Jnbilee. 

Rand Mines . 

Rhodesian Banket . 

Village Deep. 

\ illage Main Reef . 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

20 

45 

20 

15 

12} 

5 

— 

— 

— 


12} 

4} 

10 

12} 

10 

7} 

5 

— 

15 


12} 

20 

85 

10 

— 

— 


— 

65 

66 

40 

55 

35 

— 

20 

20 

20 

— 

45 

42} 

to 

20 

262} 

300 

200 

300 

600 

150 

— 

7t 

15 

m 

A 

15 

221 

271 

15 

22} 

35 

75 

20 

32} 

45 

65 

80 

40 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

K 

V 

6 

2} 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


100 

80 

130 

190 

350 

no 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15 

— 

— 

— 

10} 

15 

5 

40 

40 

45 

55 

70 

35 


The above list, incomplete as it must be, will, however, 
show that the dividends have been somewhat fluctuating. The 
Transvaal Gold output for August was, however, very satis¬ 
factory, showing another high record. The labour question 
is also more favourable. Prospects are on all hands considered 
good. Modders, Ocean as. and Piges Peak are likely to see 
higher prices. A favourable feature of the West African Market 
was the spurt in Tarquahs on the news from the mine that rock 
was going 1} to 3} ozs. over a width of 4ft. 6in. Abossos and 
Prestea “ A ” were also in demand. 

Hudson’s Bays, as I suggested last week, have been a strong 
market, and rose to over 100, touching 103. The Rubber 
Market has been very quiel, with one or two weak spots. High¬ 
lands and Lowlands being specially depressed on rumours of 
a possible bad report, but I fancy the cause is due to the serious 
illness of one of the directors, who is known to have a large 
holding. Among the cheaper rubber shares I hear that Henri- 
quez Estates should be bought. 

I am glad at last to see a marked revival in many of the 
Brewery shares, especially in the Debentures and Preferences. 
It is quite time this sadly neglected market had some support. 
There must be manv bargains here for the investor. I noticed 
Ba«s Preference had a 34 point jump to 94. 

The “House” is looking forward to an active oil market 
next month, therefore Oil Ventures, which are soon likelv to 
float a subsidiarv, may be a useful purchase. Snies Petroleum 
have advanced on the report of a large gusher having been 
struck.—Yours faithfully, Financial Observes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOME SAYINGS OF J. F. MILLET. 

Sir, —The limitations that have necessarily to be observed 
in the writing of an article precluded my calling atten¬ 
tion to the cheap edition (6s. only!) just issued by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein of one of the best books on Millet published 
in English. The author is Mrs. Ady (Julia Cartwright). It 
should be a standard work in art schools. 

It wa9 also impossible, within the space assigned, to dwell 
at all upon many characteristics of the great painter’s art-views : 
his almost indifference to Raphael and Da Vinci, his worship of 
Michelangelo and Nicolas Poussin, his first bewildered mis¬ 
understanding and subsequent awe of Rembrandt, with whose 
genius, however, he never seems to have quite sympathised; 
his rather contemptuous admiration of Velasquez as a “colourist.” 
Nothing is more significant than the incident of Naegely finding 
him standing at the Louvre in front of Titian’s “ Entombment,” 
full of pleased and ever-renewed wonder at the glowing colours, 
and Millet then taking him to Mantegna’s “ Crucifixion ” and 
saying, “ Ah! where is your Titian now ? ” 

He was, indeed, full of sayings of the most valuable and sug¬ 
gestive kind. Here are a few examples, literally translated. 

“ One must be able to make the trivial serve for the expression 
of the sublime, that is the true force.” 

“ In Art you have to give everything—body and soul.” 

“ Art is not a pleasure party. It is a fight, a mill which grinds. 
I am not a philosopher; I do not wish to suppress pain, nor to 
find a formula which would make me stoical and indifferent. 
Pain is perhaps what makes artists express most strongly.” 

“Every subject is good. All we have to do is to render it 
with force and clearness. In art we should have one leading 
thought, and see that we express it in eloquent language, that 
we keep it alive in ourselves, and impart it to others as clearly 
a9 we stamp a medal.” 

“ It is the human side that touches me most in art; and if 
I could do what I wished, or, at any rate, attempt it, I should 
do nothing that was not the result of an impression received 
from an aspect of Nature, whether in landscape or in figures. 

1 Thou shalt eat bread in the sweat of thy brow.' Is there there 
that gay, lackadaisical work, in which certain people would 
like to make us believe? Nevertheless, it is there that there 
exists for me the true humanity, the great poetry.” 

“ A good labourer never wastes his strength, and expends 
neither more nor less, hut exactly the degree of force that i9 
required for his object.” 

As to nude women and mythological subjects, he left off paint¬ 
ing them about the time of his journey to Barbizon. “ Not that 
I hold that sort of thing to he forbidden, but I do not wish to 
feeL myself compelled to paint them. To tell the truth, peasant 
subjects suit my nature best, for . . . the human side is 

what touches me most in art. . . . The joyous side never 

shows itself to me ; I know not if it exists, but I have never seen 
it. The gayest thing I know is the calm, the silence, which are 
so delicious, both in the forest and in the cultivated field*, 
whether the soil is good for culture or not. You will confers 
that it always gives you a dreamy sensation, and that the dream 
is a sad one, although often very delicious.” 

“ Ah! if I could only make others feel as I do all the terrors 
and splendours of the night,” is the beginning of a magnificent 
outburst. 

“ Every landscape should contain a suggestion of distance.” 

“ Every object in nature has an individuality.” 

“ To see is to draw. Seeing is to drawing what reading is to 
writing. An artist should he sure he knows what he means 
to do before he draws a line or makes a mark on his pap r. 
You should, above all, feel what you are going to draw.” 

“ Nothing must he mentioned but what is fundamental. Every 
accessory, however ornamental, which is not there for a purpe^ , 
and does not complete the meaning of the picture, must he 
rigidly excluded.” 

He wishes he could make people “ feel the infinite ” (percevoir 
l’infini) in his pictures. Every landscape should give the im¬ 
pression that it is indefinitely prolongable in any direction, that 
it is only a part of infinity. 

Photography, he thought, could well be used as notes for 
pictures. “ They are like casts from nature, which can never 1 ^ 
equal to a good statue.” [He differs here from G. B. S.’s 
ridiculous view.] “No mechanism can be & substitute fer 
genius.” * 

He admired some Japanese prints for their simplicity and 
truth to Nature ; hut he says “ they cannot he compared to Ft a 
Angelico.” 

He would sav: When there is progress there is hope. Mahe 
haste slowly. Bring vour mind to your work. Rembrandt used 
to declare, “When I stop thinking. I stop working.” Thcie 
is nothing more dangerous for a painter than facility. 
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Again : An essential part of an artist’s work is the training 
of the memory. (Here, again, he finds an analogy in writing.) 
** In order to remember, we must learn to see understanding!}*. 
There must U» an a« t of the mind, not merely an owning of 
the eves.” 

“ Treatises upon colour and colour harmony are interesting 
and even useful, if written bv one of the great masters (un des 
fortsV—worso than useless if by one without practical know¬ 
ledge. Harmony of colour, like harmony in music, is a natural 

instinct.” . . 

“ Harmonv of colour consists more in the just balance of light 
and dark than in the juxtaposition of certain colours. There 
must be a perfect balance. The picture must be well composed. 
Pond^ration enfin! La fin du jour, c’est l’^preuve d’un 
tableau.” 

“ Half-light is necessary in order to sharpen my eyes and 
clear my thoughts—it has been my best teacher.*' 

“ In our own days Art is nothing but an accessory, a pleasing 
amusement, while in the Middle Age it was one of the pillars 
of Society as well as its conscience and the expression of its 
religious sentiment.” 

He could not understand Socialism, and revolutionary ideas 
were distasteful to him. “ My programme is work.” Let a man 
seek progress and improve daily, thus surpassing his neighbour 
in superiority of talent and conscientiousness of work. “ All 
el*e i 9 a dream or a lottery.'* 

“ Let no one think they can force me to beautify peasant types. 
I would rather say nothing than express myself feebly.” 

Finally, let me quote from an American friend of Millet’s: — 

“ Force, well-ordered, well-directed, calm without bustle or 
excitement [ Cf . Tennyson’s 1 The only jov is calm '], not to be 
diverted from its aim, that was what Millet loved, and that was 
what lie was.” 

Yes, he always loved j>ower. Hence hi9 artistic preferences. 
A strong man, he found his affinity always in his like.— 
Yours faithfully, The Writer of the Articles. 


‘ THE ACADEMY” AND PROSODY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I n vour issue of September 3 your reviewer of “ B. V.’s ” 
essay on Whitman writes as follows : — 

“ Nothing giv r such sing-song to verse as what might be called 
the ‘ three-beat ’ heroic line; and 1 B. V.'s ' work is full of 
such lines. Here is a couplet ('sic) that is set out in this way : — 

‘ At length I heard a murmur as of lips, 

And reached an open oratory hung.’ 

“ Strewn in now and then they give a certain swiftness to a 
line, but Thomson’s mind moved too much in them. Some 
caviller might cite us the opening line of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ aa an 
instance of this—if we remember rightly, Mr. Bridges actually 
does so in his book on Milton’s prosody. But this is to stumble 
badly, for Milton’s prosody is not 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit.” 
but rather 

Of man’s first disobedience—and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree. 

" Quite a different thing! ” 

I find it very difficult to understand what is meant by a 
“ 1 three-beat ’ heroic line.” Can it be that your reviewer thinks 
there are onlv three strews «.f this kind of line? It is obvious 
to me that they are made up of five temporal periods, but carry¬ 
ing only four stresses or beats, that in the fourth place being 
wanting. The cadence i« common enough, as anyone who has 
looked into Milton’s ver-e must admit. I have counted as many 
as twelve in “ Lycidas.’’ What is more, Milton reneats the 
cadence exactly as Thomson docs in the lines quoted. In 
" Comus ” (lines 23-24) one finds : — 

The unadorned of the deep. 

Which lie t*» his tributary gods. 

This repetition has n*» unpleasant effect on my ear, but any 
cadence must tend to lose its beauty if it be repeated very often, 
more especially when the writer is not a great poet. It may 
or may not be a mannerism of Thomson’s. Your contributor 
would have been better advised if he had told us how many 
times it occurs in, say, the “ City of Dreadful Night.” It is 
surprisingly easy to make mountains out of mole-hills. 

The opening line of “Paradise Lo«t.” although the total 
rhythm is different, has this in common with Thomson’s two 
lines it has only four stresses, that in the fourth place failing. 
There can be no question of Mr. Bridge’s stumbling over so 
elementary a matter. On page 20 of his admirable little book 
he calls this particular verso a “ 7 + 3 line : t.e.,the break occurs 

►etweeu the 7th and 8tli syllables.” —I am, yours, etc., 

Hf.stf.r Brayxe. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


A general spirit of unrest fills the ranks of labour all 
the world over. In England it finds expression in the 
utterance of speakers at the Trades Union Congress, in 
the agitation against the Osborne judgment, and in the 
numerous local strikes and breaches of agreement among 
the labourers which have led to the lock-out in the ship¬ 
building trade. In the United States it is heralded by the 
progress of the Democratic party, by their recent unexpected 
victory in the State of Maine, and by the outcry against 
the bosses. In Germany, long suppressed by a rigid and 
autocratic police system, it has at length burst into open 
revolt. The riots in Berlin have resulted from a strike of 
coal porters in the north-western industrial district of 
Moabit. The view put forward by the Vorudrts that the 
strikers had nothing to do with the disturbances, which 
were entirely confined to the hooligan element of the 
population, was at first accepted in official quarters. But 
the skilful tactics which the mob displayed in the street 
fighting on Wednesday night point to the existence of one 
central organisation. This would seem to implicate the 
strikers' unions. The extent of the casualties is not yet 
ascertained, as the rioters hide their injuries in order to 
escape arrest; but judging from the reports of the fighting 
they must have been considerable. The trouble began by 
the attacks of the strikers on bodies of strike-breakers, 
although the latter were protected by mounted police. The 
German policeman, armed as he is with sword, revolver, 
and arbitrary authority, is not a pleasing personality. He 
is trained in a school which gives him an exaggerated 
opinion of his own importance, and his imperious 
demeanour makes him an object of general hate. This 
has doubtless largely contributed to the bitterness of the 
contest which is at present being waged in the Moabit 
quarter of Berlin. 


Over 600 years ago, in the year 1307, Edward the First 
—or Edward the Englishman, as he was called—set forth 
on what was to be his last campaign. Robert Bruce had 
"broken his oath of fealty and had caused himself to be 
crowned king of Scotland, and Edward, the great king, 
gathering his nobles around him, vowed that he would 
crush the rebel or die in the attempt. But the King's 
form was worn with age and wracked with suffering, and, 


as he neared the Scottish border, his body succumbed 
beneath the weight of its infirmities; not, however, before 
he had charged his son to carry his body before the avenging 
army until the conquest of Scotland should be completed. 
History has it that his dying request was not carried out, 
but that his corpse was immediately taken back to West¬ 
minster Abbey and there interred. Mr. James King, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick-on-Tweed, however, has put 
forward the idea that the Berwick sarcophagus may have 
been the temporary resting-place of the king's body. He 
bases his suggestion on the fact that the sarcophagus was 
exhumed near the Royal Castle of the Plantagenet kings; 
that its huge size renders it an adequate resting-place 
for Edward I., who was nicknamed Longshanks from his 
inordinate length, and that the Royal initials E.I. were 
cut on the outside of the coffin. Berwick, with its well- 
preserved walls, is a fertile spot for antiquarian research, 
and this suggestion of Mr. King should prove of consider¬ 
able interest. 


We deeply regret to hear that Chaves, the hero of the 
recent flight over the Alps, has succumbed to his injuries 
in the hospital at Domodossola. The accident seems to 
have been owing to the strain due to the sudden attempt 
on the part of the aviator to correct the angle of his 
descent, causing his aeroplane to collapse. It will be 
recalled that & similar accident resulted in the death of 
Mr. Rolls at Bournemouth. From these and other 
examples it appears, that while the problems of stability 
and equilibrium have been satisfactorily solved, more 
attention should be paid to the details of construction. 
Starting from Brigue, in Switzerland, Senor Chavez flew 
a distance of thirty-five miles, crossing the Simplon Pass 
at an altitude of over 7,000 feet, and alighted in the plains 
of Italy at Domodossola. For an hour he battled with the 
furious ever-varying mountain winds, with rock and 
precipice, and certain death below him. And then when 
his task was almost completed, and when only fifteen feet 
from the ground, disaster overtook him. Senor Chavez 
had previously won the height record with his ascent of' 
one and two-third miles. He dies, the latest victim, 
sacrificed on the altar of progress, and the memory of his 
achievement will form the most worthy monument of his 
fame. 


M. Paul Painleve has put forward the idea in the 
French press that Great Britain should abdicate her 
naval position in the Mediterranean in favour of France. 
He suggests that the control of our two great strongholds 
at Malta and Gibraltar should be placed in French hands, 
and that France should oppose the growing sea power of 
the Triple Alliance, as represented by the fleets of Austria 
and Italy in the South, while the whole naval strength of 
England is concentrated in the North Sea as a counter¬ 
poise to the German menace. The scheme hardly seems 
to enter the sphere of practical statecraft. Great Britain, 
with her Indian Empire and Egyptian dependency, can 
never afford to retire from her line of communications in 
favour of an ally, however strong the bonds of alliance 
may temporarily appear to be. France has built up great 
and prosperous colonies in Algeria and Tunis, and her 
interests and influence are now spreading to Morocco. This 
Oriental expansion is likely ultimately to bring the inte¬ 
rests of France into collision with those of Great Britain. 
The ties of the closest alliance would then soon be broken 
by material considerations, and France, supreme in the 
Mediterranean, would soon develop into a menace to our 
Eastern possessions. 


The decision of the House of Lords in the now historic 
Osborne case has once more raised the question as to 
the payment of members of the House of Commons. Now 
it is particularly important for the Unionist party to 
maintain its traditional policy with regard to this ques¬ 
tion by opposing a measure which is likely to degrade 
the Lower House to a body of professional politicians. The 
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party has already lost considerable prestige by the attitude 
of indecision which its leaders have seen fit to adopt in 
the last two sessions. And now Mr. F. E. Smith, who up 
to the present time has been looked upon as destined to 
be one of the future leaders of the party, by his letter to 
the Times of Tuesday, 27th instant, has declared himself 
in favour of members’ salaries. Does his declaration 
presage his entrance into the band of political apostates, 
or is it merely indicative of the spirit of servile compromise 
which characterises contemporary Unionist politics ? Sinoe 
the accession of the Liberal Government to power in 1906 
the Civil Service estimates have been almost doubled, and 
non-contributive old-age pensions have placed an ever- 
increasing financial burden on the nation. 


The development of the sea-power of the Triple Alliance 
will necessitate in the immediate future an enormous 
additional expenditure on our Naval armaments, and the 
breakdown of the Territorial system would seem to 
announce the complete reform of our Army with all its 
attendant expense. And now it is proposed to burden 
the national finances with members’ salaries. It is true 
that the proposed vote of £300 per member would only 
amount to some £200,000 per year. But in the United 
States an initial salary of £180 has grown to £1,500 a 
year, with some £300 per year allowance for a secretary, 
a considerable sum for travelling expenses, a sumptuously 
furnished office, and various other perquisites. As in 
many cases the United States Congressmen appoint their 
own son or daughter as secretary, the lot of the profes¬ 
sional politician is rendered comparatively happy. More¬ 
over, there is not a single genuine Labour member in 
the American House of Representatives, as they are no 
match at the polls for the professional opponents that 
they have to meet. And yet, in this country, payment of 
members is seriously put forward as a solution of the 
problems of labour representation which the Osborne 
judgment has raised. 


We note with interest the publication of the first number 
of T.P.’s Magazine. Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s enterprise is 
much to be commended, for there was undoubtedly room 
for such a magazine. We understand that Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson and Mr. Wilfred Whitten, the latter of whom was 
some time on the staff of The Academy, are responsible for 
the carrying out of the idea, and they are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the result. But while extending a cordial wel¬ 
come to the venture, we must not be understood as express¬ 
ing an unreserved endorsement of all that is in the first 
number. For instance, there seems to us scarcely enough 
enterprise in the bringing out of new names or new matter. 
The only justification for Mr. Robert Blatchford’s article 
is apparently that he has a well-known name. His article 
is entitled “ What I Believe To-day,” which in itself is a 
somewhat egregious title, apart from the very dogmatic 
statement of that belief. Mr. Haldane Macfall on “Ger¬ 
many’s Amazing Young Men ” is admirable, however, and 
the illustrations are striking, if not remarkable, while 
Mr. Edward Clodd’s reminiscences are, of course, full of 
interest. There are some men who are more noteworthy 
by reason of their friendships than because of their works; 
and it is no necessary disparagement of Mr. Clodd’s work 
to say that he is one of these men. The story from Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s pen is good, but no more. There is 
room and opportunity for considerable adventure in the 
selection of short stories, and a new' magazine should open 
its pages for such adventure. M. Maeterlinck has a 
characteristic essay on “ Two Kinds of Courage,” and Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson contributes an interesting if somewhat 
fantastic article on the new type of head that he has dis- 
“°Af ei 7k t0 c be charact «ristic of the times. John o’London 
rriticUm Lamp ” is admirable. Apart from 

npu . ln . detai1 ’ we extend a ljearty welcome .to the 

interest^ 1121 ? 6, and look forward with considerable 
interest to the second number. 
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BIRD OF PASSAGE 

Tell me, O bird, with plumage grey and white, 

Why dost thou wander here at dark of day? 
Barred is the lattice, for behold! the night 
Draws her long curtain, flecked with golden light. 

Softly this way. 

Tell of the land in which thou late hadst rest— 

Was it some country of the amorous South, 

Where roses redden and the air’s opprest 
By perfume, such as that from Love’s own breast 

And honied mouth? 

Or did thy wild wings beat where northern snow 
Spreads a vast shroud beneath the ashen sky. 
While in the midnight suns phantasmal glow 
And frozen flames, like spectral javelins, throw 

Their lights on high? 

Or were thy pinions spread o’er ruined ways 
Where twilights linger and old echoes throng. 
Secretly piping on faint flutes of praise 
The pomp and purple of Neronian days 

And Sappho’s song? 

Or didst thou fly by lone Gethsemane, 

That garden sacred to the Nazarene? 

Or, crossing at a flight the Narrow 8ea, 

Skim sands where kings, once lords of destiny, 

Sleep on unseen? 

Awiy ? God-speed 1 Go, train thy silvery flight 
Against the breast of some more sanguine star, 
Where the long day is odorous and the night 
Rocks to a melody of dim delight 

From lutes afar. 

E. A. M. 


i THE NOTORIOUS MR. URE 

I 

That unconsciously amusing body, the Cobden Club, has 
just perpetrated unawares a rare jest. It has sent us, 
under one and the same cover, a pamphlet dealing with 
the truth about the working men’s visits to Germany, and 
a pamphlet by Mr. Ure. Is the first-mentioned pamphlet 
—apparently anonymous—by the same author? We say 
definitely that Mr. Ure is not the author of the first-named 
pamphlet. The Lord Advocate, with all the faults 
which we are inclined to attribute to him, is a 
cultured man, and a man of letters. The vulgar 
and foolish pamphlet, entitled “ Tales of the Tariff 
Tnppers,” could not have been written by Mr. 
Ure. We do not know why the pamphlet, which was 
written by Mr. Ure with ability and characteristic unfair¬ 
ness, entitled “ Tariff Reform as a Method of Raising 
Revenue,” was sent under the same cover with this revolt¬ 
ing brochure. There also came a sheet of notes, “ for 
the Editor’s use, with the compliments of the Cobden 
Club.” The Editor of The Academy does not wish for the 
promptings or the compliments of the Cobden Club, the 
membership of which he believes is composed mostly of 
obscure persons with un-British names. 

Here we should like to enter a protest against the latter- 
day treatment of politics. Politics should be the science 
of government. What science, we should like to ask, is 
there in the vulgar advertising methods adopted in these 
days? We submit that such methods contain a confession 
that a large number of people have been enfranchised who 
are totally unfit to understand the problems of the day. 
This is the natural result of party politics, savouring of 
cajolery and cowardice. If you know that men will not 
take the trouble to understand affairs, you ought not to en¬ 
franchise them. If you know that if they would take the 

i trouble they are hopelessly incapable of understanding the 
essential needs of the State, you ought not to enfranchise 
them. Having enfranchised them, we object to the line 
which Mr. Ure—we take him as an example, because he 
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knows better—adopts. These people in whose hands the 
welfare if the State is placed in trust—a trust which 
many of them are wholly unfitted to deal with—require 
to be educated with the truth, so that they may at least 
be given the chance of fulfilling duties which have been 
wrongly confided to them. These people are anxious to 
learn. Even when they are not free agents, and have to 
vote to order, under the heel of a grinding despotism— 
of whose methods we are fully aware—these electors listen 
patiently and with excellent decorum to speeches which 
present the point of view which they dare not support at 
the poll. It is pathetic sometimes to watch the earnest 
endeavour to understand problems which are barely within 
the comprehension of the audience. Is it not a shame that 
in such circumstances a man of culture, an enlightened 
man, a man of letters, should be so biassed by party fervour 
as to place before such an audience statements which are 
not fair comment, and which do not enlighten, but which 
mislead ? 

We have no intention of joining in any vulgar animad¬ 
versions on Mr. Ure. We protest against the system by 
whomsoever it is employed. Mr. Ure is an ardent politi¬ 
cian, and we select him for criticism because we think he is 
a bad offender. We should like to appeal to him to state 
his case fairly. He has all the ability, and we venture 
to think he would be much more effective in a new role. 

Mr. Ure’s pamphlet “ Tariff Reform as a method of 
Raising Revenue ” is a statement of his point of view which 
is written soberly, but we take exception absolutely to the 
passage where he says that the Budget taxes “ have been 
accepted by a party which disliked them." They have not 
been accepted at all, and it will be the duty of the Unionist 
Government which will succeed to power soon, to repeal 
them. The Unionist Government will not take this action 
in the interest of any class, but in the interest of sanity 
and the welfare of the community. The Budget taxes, if 
continued, would be the curse and ruin of the country. 
They were devised by a charlatan, and fathered by a sim¬ 
pleton in finance. They strike at the root of prosperity 
and equilibrium. They were an experiment in revolution. 
They are now branded as ruinous ruin. 

We do not desire to refer at length to Mr. Ure’s heresies 
at the Gladstone Park, Dollis Hill. It was not a well- 
chosen spot on which to laud Socialist finance. Whatever 
claim to affectionate remembrance the late Mr. Gladstone 
may possess, rests mainly on his financial purity and suc¬ 
cess. To expound and to acclaim in such an atmosphere 
and at such a place a policy of taxation “ all upon land 
alone ” is an act of irreverence. 

Mr. Ure should not speak on platforms. Once there 
he has no sense of proportion, no sense of fairness, and 
no political sanity. As Lord Advocate he is of no import¬ 
ance in the Government. The only distinctive value he 
has is that he gives a lead to men of more importance, 
who are not gifted with discretion. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 

•DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

Ckbtajn names, when we are limiting ourselves to “ some ” 
poets of the Victorian era, cannot possibly be omitted, 
and it was considered advisable, in planning the progres¬ 
sion of these articles, to take first the five or six most 
eminent, concluding with a brief sketch of two or three 
whose powers, great in their way, were narrowed into a 
more particular channel. The difficulty, of course, has 
been to select from the names that rush to the mind. 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the “ belated Elizabethan,” who 
died in 1849; William Morris, whose “Defence of Guene- 
vere” was published in 1856; Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Rossetti’s great friend— 
still happily with us; Clough, Henley—all seemed to claim 
a hearing and to upbraid, for each has written the truest 
stuff of poetry in greater or less degree and quantity. 


Nor can we resist quoting a stanza of Coventry Patmore 
with which we fell in love at first sight: 

Love wakes men, once a lifetime each, 

They lift their heavy lids, and look, 

And lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book ; 

And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 

And most forget; but either way 
That and the child’s unheeded dream 
la all the light of all their day. 

After much hesitation, Matthew Arnold and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, representing two extremes, one rightly termed 
the intellectual and the other wrongly called the “ fleshly ” 
school of poetry, seemed fit subjects for our final chapters. 
From those who will most certainly complain that some 
personal favourite has been sacrificed, or who have their 
own opinions as to order, we must crave indulgence, merely 
pointing out that space—in spite of astronomers and 
mathematicians—is not illimitable, that there are other 
themes of interest in the world besides poetry, and that 
if every suggestion as to arrangement had been adopted 
the result would have been a very fair imitation of chaos. 

To turn from the work of Arnold to the poems of Ros¬ 
setti is, speaking broadly, not unlike passing from a gallery 
of sweet and tranquil English landscapes to a salon hung 
with dark, luxurious portraits, rich with voluptuous tones 
and guarded lights. It was said of Rossetti, with a smart¬ 
ness a little too obvious, that “ it is doubtful whether he 
had not better have painted his poems and written his pic¬ 
tures." Supposing this possible, we should have had very 
much the same result. There is truth in the comment, 
however; his work is so full of brilliant images and gor¬ 
geous word-pictures that the reader feels himself becoming 
something of an art-critic as well as an appraiser of poetic 
values. For Rossetti to write a “ nature-poem ” was a 
rare occurrence; pure description of 

“Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in, 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And age to wear away in ” 

did not appeal to him ; his imageries drawn from Nature 
are nearly always turned to one use—the worship of woman¬ 
hood. Wonderful, mysterious, sacred above all things, was 
woman, with her possibilities of love, to this man of great 
and generous heart. So has she inspired many poets—we 
might say every poet—at times, but none so consistently 
or so richly; yet it was in a manner very different from 
Swinburne’s poignant passion or from Browning’s abrupt 
ecstasies that his adoration exhibited itself. Tinged ever 
with a sighing sadness, with a subtle, almost inexpressible 
pain, Rossetti’s poems betray his constant sensitiveness to 
the pang that hides in all surpassingly beautiful things. 
It is the poet, heart-shaken, longing for the ideal. We 
find this divine melancholy in many of his sonnets: 

Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell. 

In the magnificent sestet of another sonnet sounds the 
premonition of loss even in the midst of possession, as 
some penetrating minor chord might invade a symphony of 
love: 

O love, my love! if I no more should see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 

Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, 

How then should sound upon life’s darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of hope, 

The wind of death’s imperishable wing? 

It is not surprising that so intense a devotion to woman¬ 
hood should have led a man of Rossetti’s temperament into 
departures from the conventional treatment of love which 
offended some of the critics. The myopic good people w'ho 
will have it that the nude is “ immoral,” who are con¬ 
vinced that the adjectives “ sensuous ” and “ voluptuous ” 
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are words which no really proper person can mention with¬ 
out averted head and sanctimonious shudder, are always 
with us. Their idea of love-poetry would probably not 
extend much beyond a judicious portrayal of the young 
couple trudging arm-in-arm to chapel with downcast eyes 
and little fingers surreptitiously linked—which would be 
eminently “ proper ” but undeniably dull. Fortunately 
they have not yet succeeded in eliminating Shakespeare 
from English literature, nor need their strictures provoke 
more than a rood-humoured smile. Rossetti, however, was 
made the subject of an attack which even now seems hard 
to explain, and which he could not disregard as he ought 
to have done. With the details of the pseudonymous article 
by Robert Buchanan, which accused him of morbid 
eroticism, we are not here concerned; but if any straight¬ 
forward reader of “ The Houbo of Life,” equipped with 
the necessary critical power, can find in the sonnets any¬ 
thing to be banished, then we must first ask him if he 
has carefully blocked out parts of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
half of “ Venus and Adonis,’’ and, in fact, thoroughly 
bowdlerised nine-tenths of the Elizabethans. It is worth 
remembering that Buchanan admitted (though too late to 
restore Rossetti ’9 disturbed balance) that the attack was 
unjust and unmerited. 

“ The House of Life” has long ago taken its place as 
one of the few great sonnet-sequences in our language. 
On every page the author’s exquisite sense of word-values 
is shown, together with an almost uncanny perfection of 
technique; we can occasionally perceive the result, too, 
of his search among old ballads and romances at the 
British Museum, in the hope of “ pitching upon stunning 
words for poetry.” It is not a sequence in the sense 
of telling any definite story, but the sonnets are related 
none the less, although each, in accordance with Rossetti’s 
invariable method, enshrines a definite idea. We quote 
one, not perhaps the best, since they are of astonishingly 
equal merit, but as an example of an almost fierce strength 
that rarely appears amid the general luxuriance of 
thought: 

The lost days of my life until to-day, 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay? 

Or golden ooins squandered and still to pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in Hell, who thirst alway ? 

I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 

„ i Myself,—what hast thou done to me?” 

l~f nd I—thyself,” (lo! each one saith). 

And thou thyself to all eternity! ” 

(To be continued.) 


THE IRONY OF TIME 

T t ME 8 t.» CU " 0US irony was witne ssed a short time hack 
when Mr. Holman Hunt, the last, as he was the first, of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, passed away at the ripe 
age of 83. The papers that were loudest in verbal regrets, 
and most emphatic in their appreciation of his art, were 
the very journals whose indiscriminative and bitter abuse 
of him made it doubtful at one time whether he would 
ever be able to continue his work, and which, in fact, 
drove him in the zenith of this abuse to the decision of 
prospective emigration—from which emigration he was 

on saved by. the loval generosity of his friend and fellow- 

J\ or er Mlais. u Thus the whirligig of time brings in 
us revenges. But what an admirably manly thing it 

rXmi+tJTvk a i V ° keen if some such journal had frankly 
• / 1 s e * rl y mistake! Or, failing that, if some such 

rmthctip a ?l e V? equally manly decision to give sym- 

i^nov»tor^ tel »K 0n ’ ’!« a PP reciation . to any coming 
inno\ators in the manifold sphere of Art! 


As always happens, the evil that such abuse did waa 
twofold, extending past the man to his work. An early 
criticism couched in sympathy might have saved Holman 
Hunt from some of the cruder effects in colouring to which, 
the very attitude of deliberate antagonism drove him. 
Creative work driven to revolt by the very nature of the^ 
case is bound to lose some of that purity of intention that 
the true artist endeavours to achieve. And this was bound 
to be the case with one so inflexibly staunch as was Holman. 
Hunt. Rossetti died, and Millais turned away from the 
initial intention of the school (though he never lost its 
fervour of inspiration), yet though he lost these two, who,, 
with him, were the founders of the P.R.B., he never 
swerved from his original ideals, being as rigidly faithful 
to them in ” The Lady of Shalott ” as he was in the first 
inception of the idea when he, together with his two fellow- 
craftsmen, searched through a book of frescoes in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, “ seeking for some sure ground,, 
some starting-point for our art, which would be secure 
if it were ever so humble.” 

It is too early to attempt a complete estimate of his 
work, which can never truly be done while the glamour 
of the artist’s personality haunts the icen4 Afhis labours. 
Moreover, the very protagonist element 1 id his work is not 
only some of its own undoing, but also confuses the 
necessary perspective that completes estimated demand. 
He was somewhat an architect in colour, fidelity to fact 
•being a firm axiom of his artistic creed. But while one 
sometimes misses that reticence which the highest art 
always embodies, one cannot but rejoice that he was an 
artist who cared not at all for that excessive sombreness that 
one finds nowhere in the universe save on certain can¬ 
vases. Artificial antitheses and rigid conventions he 
swept aside with a reckless hand, and achieved vitality in 
the doing of it. “ To me,” said he, “ it is like the balance 
of empty scales: they balance, but there is nothing in 
them.” His sincerity of observation and his infinite pains¬ 
taking in production) were finely characteristic of the man. 
Moreover, the fact that so many of his subjects were 
religious is not insignificant. For this very religious 
instinct of his kept him close to the heart of nature. It 
enabled him to see the colours and richness of truth; 
and his pigment followed the observing mind and eye 
with the deliberation of sincerity. And if he did not 
always achieve synthesis of thought and production, this 
is only to say that one man may not be all things. 

It was, of course, his “ Light of the World ” that brought 
him his widest popularity. This picture was so badly hung, 
so unjustly displayed, in its final reeting-place in Keble 
College Chapel, Oxford, that fiftv years afterwards he 
painted a copy, which Mr. Charles Booth sent, in a finely 
conceived thought, on a mission of cohesion round the 
Empire. It is this copy which now hangs in St. Paul's- 
Cathedral, near the resting-place of his remains. But while 
he gave the work of his manhood and maturity to the Bible, 
his youth was occupied with those two founts of colour in 
English literature, Shakespeare and Keats, from which he 
extracted for treatment subjects that need as little enumer¬ 
ation as his later work. 

He was our last link with times that were great and 
spacious. But though he himself has gone, his inspiration 
remains to exalt and purge the secret springs of national 
emotion. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA 


The ‘Problems Editor” of the Westminster Gazette 
recently offered a prize for the best essay on “ The Sea¬ 
shore of Bohemia.” and in subsequently making his award 
he informed his readers that there were many ways in 
which the subject might have been taken, and that among 
the essays submitted to him there had been " several good 
Mandeville imitations, and numberless dream episodea, 
aeroplane adventures, and fragments of philosophic 
sociology.” Finally, he divided the prize between three 
competitors, each of whom had simply regarded 
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“ Bohemia ” as that sphere of society in which people lead 
more or leas erratic lives. There is no question of dis¬ 
puting the award, but on the editor’s own showing, it 
seems that none of his competitors approached the subject 
from the historical standpoint, or attempted to justify 
•Shakespeare for introducing the coast of Bohemia into 
“ The Winter’s Tale.” 

Judging by a passing reference in the essay on our 
.great dramatist which appears in the recently issued 
volumes of the “ Cambridge History of English Litera-. 
lure,” Professor George Saintsbury still seems to regard 
that mention of the Bohemian coast as a lapse or blunder 
-on Shakespeare’s part, though one might have thought 
•that all scholars would nowadays have recognised that 
;8hake9peare, in borrowing his Bohemian coast episode 
-from Robert Greene, was amply justified by historical facts. 
Eighteenth-century English critics, and those also of the 
early part of the nineteenth century, might have pleaded 
that, in their time, little was known in this country respect¬ 
ing early Bohemian history, although even then some of 
the Bohemian chronicles, written in mediaeval Latin, were 
accessible in certain published collections; whilst there 
was also some account of Bohemia in the tl Universal 
History” issued in London in many volumes between 1779 
and 1784. As for Shakespearian critics of the present day, 
although the majority may be unacquainted with the 
Slavonic languages, and, therefore, unable to read the 
•works of several Bohemian historians, they at least have 
at their disposal Franz Palacky’s five-volume “ History 
of Bohemia ” in German, which was originally published 

as far back as the middle of the nineteenth centurv : as 

•» * 

well as Count Liitzow’s historical sketch, written in 
English and issued in London of recent years, and also 
the volume on Bohemia included in the well-known “ Story 
of the Nations ” series. There is, therefore, the less excuse 
nowadays for any contemptuous or apologetic remarks 
concerning Shakespeare's references to the Bohemian 
coast. History tells us, indeed, that there was a period 
when the kingdom of Bohemia possessed both a northern 
and a southern seaboard. 

That period was no far-away age of flint or iron or 
bronze, nor was it even one of the dark centuries follow¬ 
ing the fall of Rome. Henry III. was king of England, 
St. Louis king of France, and Alfonso the Wise king of 
Castille, when the dominions of the Bohemian crown ex¬ 
tended from the Baltic to the Adriatic. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century, indeed, there arose a mighty 
Bohemian ruler, one of the ancient Premysl line, called 
Ottokar II., who, after succeeding to the paternal throne 
as ruler of Bohemia proper, Silesia, Lusatia, and a part 
of Saxony, marched victorious to the Baltic, driving the 
still pagan Prussians before him, and who, afterwards 
turning southward, successively annexed either by con¬ 
quest or by treaty the Duchy of Austria, Styria, Carinthea, 
Carniola, and Istria, in such wrise that in the year 1269 
the coast north-east of the Adriatic Sea was included in 
his dominions. Westward, towards Italy, Ottokar’s rule 
embraced Pordenone, and he was recognised also as 
over-lord by Feltre, Treviso, and even Verona. Venice, 
meantime, viewed his*extension of sovereignty with genuine 
alarm. 

The part of the Adriatic coast which Ottokar possessed 
is now by common consent called the Austrian sea-board, 
though Austria proper, like Bohemia proper, is, strictly 
•speaking, an inland State. If, however, in the struggle 
•which supervened between Ottokar and Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, the former and not the latter had proved victorious, 
the so-called Austrian Empire of to-day might have 
remained a Bohemian one—-in which case who of us would 
have smiled at any mention of the Bohemian coast? We 
do not smile at an old-time reference to the French coast. 
Yet the original France—the so-called Isle of France— 

had no sea-board whatever. There were onlv the coasts 

% 

of Picardy, Normandy, Brittany, Poitou, Aunis, Gascony, 
Roussillon, Languedoc, and Provence. 

It has been mentioned that before seizing a part of the 
Adriatic shore, Ottokar had marched his forces to the 


Baltic. It was beside, the waves of that northern sea 
that in 1257 he raised the castle of the city of Konigs- 
berg, where only the other day the German Kaiser asserted 
his Divine Right. Modern Prussia, recognising Ottokar 
as the virtual founder of the city—which was, indeed, 
named Konigsberg after him, and not after any Prussian 
sovereign—has set his statue beside those of the Hohen- 
zollern monarchs on the Gate of the Kings. 

The Bohemian dominions had often expanded before 
Ottokar’s time. Boleslav II., for instance, had held all 
Hungary to the Danube, and Poland as far as Lemberg. 
But the hostilities with the Poles, the Hungarians, and 
the Germans were incessant, and the fortune of war proved 
fickle. Thus Ottokar’s predominance in eastern and cen¬ 
tral Europe lasted but few years. He declined the imperial 
dignity, which some Electors of the Germano-Roman 
Empire wished to see conferred on him ; for he preferred 
to act as a king-maker, and to promote the election of 
some prince whom he would have used as his puppet. 
But, by the diplomacy of Frederick of Hohenzollern, sub¬ 
sequently Burggrave of Nuremberg, and an ancestor of 
the present German Kaiser, it was Rodolph of Hapsburg 
who lot'came head of the Empire j and he, a few years 
later, banded the German princes together against the 
Bohemian king. In 1276 Ottokar had to relinquish his 
southern possessions, including his strip of the Adriatic 
coast, and two years afterwards, hostilities having been 
resumed—for he had resolved on making a final attempt 
to overcome the founder of the House of Austria—he was 
vanquished and fell while fighting desperately at the great 
battle of Marchfeld. 

Nevertheless, leaving aside all question of the temporary 
lodgment which Ottokar effected on the Baltic shore, and 
which he afterwards freely relinquished to the Teutonic 
knights, it remains a fact that during several years the 
Bohemian possessions included a southern seaboard. 
With regard to that matter, there is an interesting passage 
in Robert Greene’s “ Pandosto ” (otherwise “ Dorastus and 
Faunia ”) from which Shakespeare derived the greater part 
of the plot of “ The Winter’s Tale.” Greene tells us that 
the lovers—that is, Dorastus and Faunia—who in Shake¬ 
speare’s play become Florizel and Perdita, having quitted 
Sycilia with favourable winds, reached the Bohemian coast 
on “the fourth day at ten of the clock.” Assuming the 
Bohemian coast, in this case, to bo Istria, Greene’s state¬ 
ment would imply very swift sailing for a vessel of his 
time, though the computation is not one to overtax modern 
belief. 

It is, of course, true that Greene’s geography was strange 
at times. One can forgive the suggestion contained in 
some lines of his dramatic version of “ Orlando Furioso,” 
that when the Peers of France went in search of the lost 
“Angelica” they sailed to India bv way of the North-West 
Passage, for that passage, it will be remembered, was 
much talked about in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who 
encouraged the “Fellowship” for its discovery. But 
Greene blundered badly when he took Hesperides as a 
place-name and when he turned Iberia into Tvberius. 
Whatever mav have been his mistakes, however, he 
certainly had historical warrant for assigning a sea coast 
to Bohemia. 

He was not an untravelled man. It is known that ho 
visited Italy, and it is also claimed that he journeyed to 
Poland. Indeed, his “Pandosto” is said to have been 
derived from a Polish source. In Italy he may have heard 
little, if anything, respecting Bohemia. It is quite likely 
that nobody there ever told him that a great Bohemian 
army had once besieged Milan, or that Venice, three 
centuries previously, had been seriously alarmed when 
King Ottokar pounced down upon the coast across the 
Adriatic. Nor may Greene have known that, although 
the mariners of Trieste were mainly Italians and Levan¬ 
tines, the peasantry of that region—going inland, for 
instance, towards Laibach—were largely Slavs (even as a 
good many of them are still to-day), kinsmen, indeed, of 
those Wends of Lusatia whom Bohemia had long ruled. 
But it is not unlikely that the old Polish mtihrchcn y from 
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which both “ Pandosto ” and “The Winter’s Tale" are 
said to have sprung, may have attributed a seaboard to 
Bohemia, and that Greene, like Shakespeare afterwards, 
simply followed pre-existing statements. It should be 
observed in this connection that Poland, and Hungary 
also—as well as Bohemia itself—long remembered the bold 
monarch Ottokar who marched his armies from sea to sea 
and raised his country's fortunes to their highest pitch. 
Little as he may have been known in England, popular 
traditions kept his memory green in Eastern Europe. 
Legends sprang up about him, legends akin to those of 
King Arthur and Barbarossa. Folk were long unwilling 
to believe that the great Bohemian conqueror was really 
dead. Amidst the vicissitudes of the times it was often 
imagined that he would suddenly emerge from some 
enchantment, some captivity, some trance, to overwhelm 
his foes and re-establish his empire from northern to 
southern shore. 

However, even if the Bohemian kingdom had never 
possessed a coast it would really seem allowable to assign 
it one in such compositions as “ Pandosto " and “ The 
Winter's Tale," in which fantasy is so prominent, in which 
there is not the slightest pretence of any historical or 
chronological accuracy. To Greene’s various anachronisms, 
improbabilities, and impossibilities Shakespeare added 
others, notably the crowning episode of Hermione as a 
living statue, which was doubtless su^eested to him by the 
legend of Pygmalion. In other respects he took the 
greatest liberties with Greene’s text, shiftin'* for instance, 
much of the action from Bohemia to Sicily; and it may 
be urged, perhaps, that as he made so many alterations 
he might have gone further and have substituted for 
Bohemia some other country, such as really possessed a 
sea coast in his own time. But he did not trouble to do 
so. He knew right well that his play of “ The Winter's 
Tale " was merely a jeu d'esprit , a farrago of fancy, and 
he hesitated no more in respect to the Bohemian coast 
than he did in respect to Apollo's long-departed oracle— 
which had also figured in Greene's tale—and in respect to 
his own contemporary, Giulio Romano. But it so happens 
that, although his assignment of a sea-shore to Bohemia 
has often been taken as an indication of fnreat ignorance 
on his part, it reallv establishes nothing of the kind, being 
amply justified bv history. If we deny that the realm of 
Bohemia ever had a coast, we must also deny that Apollo 
ever had that oracle at Delphi which Shakespeare likewise 
introduces into his play. 


REVIEWS 

SOME PLEASANT VERSE 

England'* Son , and Other Poem*. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Digbv, Long, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Ballad* from the Danish, and Original Verse*. By E. M. 
Smith-Dampier. (Melrose. 2s. net.) 

South Africa , and Other Poem*. By A. Vine Hall. 
(Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Exmoor Lyric *, and Other Verses. By Rose E. Shar- 
land. (Arrowsmith, Bristol; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London. Is. net.) 

The poet, said a French critic, has not only to make 
poetry, to rhyme cleverly—he has to cultivate that power 
which our souls possess of rising above facts and express¬ 
ing the invisible; he keeps open the road between the 
seen and .the unseen. Thus, when the poet takes up some 
specific theme, such as patriotism, he is far more likely 
to write good rhyme than poetry, for there is not much 
scope for these ethereal gifts in patriotic verse, unless he 
he equipped in a very special manner. To write a fine 
poem in honour of king and country seems a rare accom¬ 
plishment. According to general ideas, it should have a 
“ swing ” with it; if possible it must fit in beautifully with 


the marching of feet and have a regular drum-bang of 
emphasis every few words; and it ought to have a stirring, 

“ follow-the-flag-my-boy8" refrain. Mr. Kipling has dis¬ 
tinguished himself (not always enviably) in this* 
desperately rhythmic business; but, for our part, we- 
would rather read all the minor verse that has been pub¬ 
lished this year and run the risk of being hauled before a. 
magistrate for attempted suicide than be compelled to 
produce a lengthy set of stanzas ostensibly to our 
country's glory. The author of “ England’s • Bon" 
evidently feels the difficulty he has set himself, but his* 
patriotic verses are by no means of a low order: — 

What have you done with him, Captain, Captain, 

Done with my brave, brave son ?— 

I've made him a gallant lad, Mother, 

To shoulder and fire the gun ; 

I've made him a soldier trained, Mother, 

To march, salute, and. wheel, 

As straight as a pine and as strong as a rock, 

With a heart and nerves of steel. 

Then comes & " For it's up and follow the drum " refrain,, 
without which no poem can be truly patriotic. Much 
better, however, is the remainder of this volume—the 
greater part of it, in fact. The little set of stanzas entitled. 

“ World’s Wealth " are excellent of their kind—a plea for 
the quiet life, for— 

A gray cathedral’s mellow chime 
Hard by, where saints and kings 
Have prayed long ages past, and Time 
Dreams hushed, with folded wings; 

Some trees for winds to sing in, near 
Some plot of grassy ground, 

Something to love, to hope, to fear, 

Some duty’s iron round. 

A short sequence of Bonnets, " A Life’s Love," pleases us ; 
we may give one from the group: — 

Grieve not; for I do love thee, love thee dear. 

Even as an exile loves the hills that stand 
Around the homes and graves of his own land, 

As youth loves joy ; strong men, when death is near, 

Love life; or they who grieve alone, one tear 
Of sympathy ; as captives, cramped by band 
And wall, love air and light and sea-foamed sand : 

As eagles love blue space and cloud-peak sheer; 

With longing deep as sick men’s for the dawn, 

Day labourer’s for evening dews, and those 

On desert sand long strayed, for palms and wells. 

Why do I love thee ? Ask why seas are drawn 
In heaped waves to the moon, why water flows 
Seaward, by winding vales and sheer-plunged fells. 

There are echoes of Mrs. Browning here, if we mistake- 
not, but on the whole the poems are quite in an original 
vein and reach a high level. The author should avoid 
the repetition of words in a sonnet—such as “ sheer ” and 
“ sand " in the one quoted. • 

Poems .translated from a foreign tongue are not always* 
particularly pleasant to read, but these “ Ballads from the 
Danish," which follow strictly the original metres (so the 
translator informs us), are curiously effective in their 
cadences. Each tells a story or recounts some incident 
of the olden time, and the author preserves the same 
style in the few poems from his own pen which conclude 
the volume. For those who tire of the philosophic and 
moralising school of poetry these rhyming narratives will 
be an agreeable change, and we presume they have some 
value as records of a land unfamiliar to most English 
people A short explanatory preface, giving sources and 
a little information as to Danish poetry, we have looked 
for in vain. 

Mr. Vine Hall rhapsodises fervently upon the subject 
of “ South Africa," and in one case at least he succeeds in 
making the Englishman, on the verge of the foggy sea6on r 
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envious of .that sunlit land. The sonnet “ Two Novem¬ 
bers ” is a fair example of his work: — 

November! As I speak thy dolorous name 
I seem to feel once more the bitter sleet 
Out my cold cheek; I see the mid-day street 
Lit with the yellow gas-lamp’s sickly flame ; 

The leagues of greasy pavement; while the same 
Thou loom’st, and clothed in murky winding-sheet, 

Dread Shape, above the myriad hurrying feet, 

As when my life thy charnel-house did claim. 

November! Shadowy aisles of oak and pine 
Where star-tipped wands of countless fireflies shine, 
Lighting the lilies homeward—Flora’s sheep. 

And now upon a starrier path I look, 

And young Moon shepherding with silver crook 
Her cloudy flocks to the far fields of Sleep. 

A very pretty idea, but very faultily carried out. Mr. 
Vine Hall should not write sonilets. “ Cloud and Wind 
on Table Mountain ” is excellent, in heroic couplets, and 
shows a command of picturesque metaphor. 

To celebrate a certain locality in verse is to run the 
danger of a limited appeal, unlees the view-point is that of 
a philosopher such as Wordsworth; the rhymes are liable 
to be so purely descriptive that interest is lost. This, for 
instance, from “ Exmoor Lyrics,” does not tell us much: — 

Woodlands of witching beauty, where the flowers 
Peep from moss-cradles at tne golden beams, 

Which through the branches wake them from their dreams 
To kiss them in their dey-embroidered hours. 

It is mere rhyming, and Miss Sharland ie too free with 
it. She can do much better, and amply proves her skill; 
but she should guard herself severely against her tendency 
to use jingling metres. We are irresistibly reminded once 
or twice, also, of Mark Twain’s tragedy of the “ blue trip- 
slip for a six-cent fare,” or whatever it was: — 

The sunburnt glow of the ploughboy’s face, 

The well-knit form, with its careless grace, — 

this is a dangerous rhythm to attempt, and a terribly easy 
one to write. Apart from these drawbacks, however, Miss 
Sharland has some very pretty verses in praise of her 
loved West Country, and a close acquaintance—we might 
say friendehip—with many of ihe beauty spots she 
describes so charmingly enables us to appreciate the spirit 
of her songs. If she were to train her muse by a rigorous 
practice of the sonnet—not for publication, we hasten to 
add—and to adopt some less hackneyed measures than 
most of those she here essays, she would soon write poetry. 
“ Horner Water ” is a delightful lyric, but it need not 
have concluded with a tongue-twisting line, having regard 
o the rapid measure : — 

Like you, in depths unfathomed, through the glamour of the 
gloaming, 

My spirit should find rest in some calm sea. 

Nobody could enunciate that last line comfortably. 
Phrases such as “ the glamour of the gloaming ” betray 
the inexperienced hand, but we fancy that Miss Sharland 
in due time will do some really fine work. 


A NEW LITERARY FORM 

The Price of Freedom. (A Tale of To-day, Creating an 
Entirely New Literary Form, and an Introduction 
thereto.) Bv Dean* Ballyxn. (The Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

By a circular letter which accompanies each copy of this 
book the author begs that special attention shall be given 
to it, as it is “ something really new in literature.” We 
therefore approached it with enthusiasm, murmuring 
words of welcome—words which, unfortunately, rapidly 
changed to accents of despair. The “ entirely new literary 
form ” which Mr. Ballynn desires to inaugurate, and which 


“ The Price of Freedom ” is supposed to exemplify, is 
emphasised on every possible occasion in an introduction 
of 98 pages; therefore we are justified, having read from 
cover to cover, in complaining that whatever good 
qualities the book may possess, it has no graces of litera¬ 
ture. Not six pages can be turned anywhere in the 
volume without exposing grievous fault* of grammar, sen¬ 
tences lacking a principal verb, terrible split infinitives 
(“ to at once rightly construct ” is one, “ to here inno¬ 
cently enter ” is another), extraordinary perversions of 
language, and violations of the elementary laws of com¬ 
position, which are astounding. The heroine cries “in a 
voice that seemed to blindly grope amidst the darkness 
and desolation of the blow.” Her husband, described as 
a well-bred man, thunders “Rats!” and “Rot!” to her; 
she, again, says “ You’d best send Mrs. Cozen off,” and a 
lawyer in the story is “flabbergasted.” Here is a pretty 
mixture of tenses: — 

Dr. Stirling, at once springing out on to the balcony, tore 
the brutal wretch off his wife and hurled him back into 
the room. Where, on his struggling like a madman, he holds 
him with the assistance of Carbuter, who too at this moment 
Tan in. Inkom and Maud, in the interim, raise Griselda 
to her feet and would support her back into the room, but 
she will halt upon the threshold of the window. 

“ When, like as if in answer to her desire for a diversion,” 
fairly startled us, for they are the author’s own words, 
not those of some illiterate character in his story. 

The idea of the “ New Form,” that of bringing out 
every play as a novel before it is staged, in a manner 
which shall permit the reader to visualise vividly each 
scene, does not appeal to us; possibly this is merely 
because it is here presented so feebly. That it might 
successfully persuade the public to read plays more than 
is at present the case seems probable, since the appearance 
of the book would be, to all intents and purposes, that of 
the ordinary novel; but there are manv delicate little 
plays of fancy which the slightest alteration would spoil. 
Some of the views set forth render us suspicious of the 
author, and give us doubts as to whether he is the man 
to conceive any radically good scheme; for example, he 
argues that “ the popular appreciation of musical comedy 
appears hopeful, as an index of an ability to appreciate 
reality”—surely a surprising statement! We also disagree 
with the following statement, which, bv the way, is a fair 
specimen of the style (or lack of it) pervading the whole 
book : — 

A play merely for the study is a hideous abortion, and its 
author a man of unnatural tastes amidst the stem morality 
of art. While those who like reading these solely study plays 
are the pimps to depraved ability. As those others who pro¬ 
fess to be satisfied with merely reading a performable play, 
without any desire to see it acted, are, where not intellectual 
braggarts, always freaks. Like a man who professes to 
value and admire a watch as a timepiece, yet never wants 
to see it go. 

With all this the author patronises Mr. A. B. Walkley and 
Mr. E. A. Baughan, who “ touch the nadir of perfection ” 1 
We shall be exceedingly interested to hear what they have 
to say about Mr. Ballynn’s methods. In his story he 
contradicts himself; on one page the hero and his wife 
had “ got along very well together—though without any 
heart or soul union,” and a few pages afterwards the lady 
is made to remember “ those higher, rarer delights, when 
her’s and Victor’s souls reaching out, met and embraced 
some single thought, making them together but one spirit.” 

We give a few instances of construction in the “ new 
literary form” from the story itself: — 

When, now of a sudden, she started listening, as the 
sound of her husband savagely humming scraps of a college 
drinking song, broke upon her ear. . . . 

For Griselda was not slow to rebut a censure meant for 
her. Yet did so as gently as firmly. 

To satisfy a natural curiosity and sensitiveness about the 
strangeness of this friend cf her husband’s Wing her only 
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motive. It was the fear that only now suddenly arose within 
her, that there might be something unexpected, unpleasant, 
sinister, something intractable to the solutions that till the 


present moment she had not doubtod would be satisfactorily 
forthcoming, that made her shrink back, and exclaim 
“Ah! ” 


" I will give the Honourable Mrs. Forcer your message, 
sir, ’ and the servant who had ushered Colonel Boon into the 
room retired, shutting the door. When the visitor found 
himself standing in what might be described as a vestibule, 
since it or>ened by an arch on to a sitting-room on his left, 
while a double French window opened on his right upon a 
roof balcony formed above a low wing of the hotel, for this 
and other rooms to give on to. Besides this there was another 
door facing that by which he had entered, and which, we can 
observe in passing, opened into a bedroom. 

But on a thought striking him he paused, turned, and went 
back to Dr. Stirling, who was standing against the window 
where we just saw Maud, and where, as one has just seeni 
one was not visible to one entering the room. 

. . . continued the wife, with what one may call that 

logical inconsequence of the feminine mind; which, by em¬ 
phasising their own point, seems to think it lays the objec¬ 
tions raised to it. Then after pausing reverently she rose 
up resolutely as one absolved, and said again, this time with 
a nng in her voice like one who proclaims a stage on a 
journey irrevocably finished, ana another consequently 
began, “ Dead! • ^ J 


Dost it be supposed that we are unduly harsh, we quote 
two or three items from the pretentious introduction, in 
which the author discourses with a publisher, an actor, 
and an actor-manager, who “ mostly ” (as Mr. Ballynn 
would say) listen to his rounded periods patiently: — 

For, with the public in relation to art, as to everything 
else good, you must first be in a position to bully them into 
accepting it, to learn them so to taste, and know what is best. 

And we particularly notice in play-writing the exits and 
entrances of the characters have to be alluded to and 
accounted for in a different way to in life. 

My new literary form will provide the crying want in 

art and commerce for an alternative fictional medium to 
the novel. 


Decidedly one of the things the theatre requires most is to 
tumble actors down from their pedestal and put them and 
their art in the right perspective. 

Alas ! Decidedly one of the things Mr. Ballynn “ requires 
most ’ is a course of study in English composition. Here 
and there occurs a wise remark, but it is whelmed in such 
a flood of slipshod writing that its value is severely dis¬ 
counted. “ Different to” and “mostly” we find on page 
after page; “ to narrowly studying,” “ to practically 

accomplish,” “to justly note,” “to perfectly speak,” “to 
more clearly recall,” “to trustfully idealise,” “to just 
peep forth,” are a few more examples of the split verbs 
which decorate these distressing pages. The pathetic 
humour of it all is accentuated by a fragment of Greek, 
"which prefaces the introduction! In this new literary 
form ” the actor “ will have in his hands for study, for 
the first time in the history of all literatures and of the 
whole world, a play that is a complete work of literary art.” 
^ e fear not, if Mr. Ballvnn writes it. Other comments 
which suggest themselves we had better leave unwritten. It 
is all rather sad, rather depressing, and extremely weari¬ 
some. 


“CHARLES MONSIEUR” 

Chm-h* ,1 f Bourbon. Hi<jh Constable of France, "The Great 

\o 2 , l' ere " B - v Christopher Hare. (John Lane. 

12s. 6d. net.) ' 

if.?,? ru ry , of l , he rivalr ? between Francois I. of France 

?r» m «n^ RrleS de Mont P ei >sier, it s growth, climax, and 

Iti™ eh. , con ? e ^lL ences ' forma one of the most fascin¬ 
ating chapters in European history. At the height of 


his period of favour, “ Charles Monsieur,” as he was 
formerly called, head of the House of Bourbon, reigned 
and held court like a sovereign, possessing more land and 
greater honour than many kings. His castle at Moulins 
was the centre for festivities, ceremonies, tournaments, 
hunting parties, on a scale of magnificence more than 
royal; from there he levied taxes to maintain his ex¬ 
pansive domains, chose his representatives at the tribunals 
of justice, and could, if necessary, raise an army. His 
people loved him, for he carried on the truest traditions 
of nobility and noble life, distributing his rewards judici¬ 
ously, and preserving, amid all the distractions of popu¬ 
larity and the temptations of luxury, a dignity and charm 
which won all hearts. 

It is not a matter for wonder that a man so powerful 
and energetic, who by direct descent was so nearly a 
successor to the throne, should incur the jealousy of a 
monarch of suspicious mind and petty character, such as 
Francois I. showed himself in a hundred ways to be. The 
Due de Bourbon, a born soldier and commander of men, 
served the King faithfully, and not until neglect and 
ignominy threatened to culminate in the disgrace of the 
scaffold did his resentment declare itself openly. v Patiently 
he endured slight after slight. Perhaps the most intoler¬ 
able humiliation that so brave a man, first subject of the 
realm, could suffer came when the King, who had com¬ 
manded him to raise from his own estates six thousand 
foot-soldiers and three hundred men-at-arms, refused him 
the command of the advance-guard in Picardy—an act 
which probably cost France dearly. The Due never 
forgot this, although at the time he uttered no remon¬ 
strance against the affront j he obeyed, and nursed a 
rebellion that in 1523, two years afterwards, broke out 
into definite defiance. “ It is at this point of his career,” 
says Mr. Hare, “ that we should pause before we pass 
judgment upon Charles de Bourbon.” Brantome, the 
biographer, pertinently asks: “ What could Monsieur de 
Bourbon have done if he had not acted as he did ? ” and 
the sufficient answer is, “ He would have been taken 
prisoner, tried, and had his head cut off, like the Constable 
de Saint-Pol, and have been dishonoured for ever, he and 
his race.” It was not treason or the act of a traitor in 
the modern acceptation of the words, for France at that 
time resembled rather a collection of small kingdoms 
than a single compact realm. 

He escaped, after many adventures, disguised as a 
servant (for Francois I. had promised 10,000 golden crowns 
to whoever delivered him up), to the comparative security 
of Ste. Claude, in Burgundy, and it is difficult to know 
which is the more meet subject for pity, the Due, shorn 
of his glory, baffled in his ambitions, exiled and hunted, 
or poor worried FranQois I., whose pleasant land was in 
peril from several quarters. Henry VIII, had landed 
16,000 men at Calais ) the Netherlands wore assisting 
him; and 10,000 Germans waited their chance on the 
eastern frontier; southward danger loomed from the 
Spaniards, who were crossing the Pyrenees with designs 
on Bayonne; Italy threatened to invade Provence. Little 
came, however, of all this, and Charles de Bourbon was 
destined to be the most formidable enemy that Francois I. 
suffered. The story of the Italian campaign, reaching its 
climax, ^is far as the hero of this excellent historical 
narrative is concerned, in the terrible sack of Rome in 
May, 1527, is told by the author in restrained and effective 
language. As an example of his style we may quote from 
the concluding pages the account of the death of the man 
who might have altered the course of history: 

We see the Due de Bourbon riding forth at the head of his 
troops—a splendid figure in full armour, with plumed 
helmet, and a surcoat of cloth of silver worn outside his 
cuirass ; a mark for every foe, but, above all, a shining light 
to guide and lead his soldiers from afar. Erect, stern of 
mien, and alert in every movement with proud confidence, 
he was followed with enthusiasm alike by captains and men. 
He pave the order of attack, and the firing began between 
the Spanish arquehnsiers and those of the Pope who 
defended the ramparts. The artillery from the Castle Sant’ 
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Angelo joined in and kept up such a sustained fire that the 
besiegers were somewhat driven back. With the rising sun 
a thick mist was drawn up from the plain, and this gave an 
opportunity for the Imperial troops to approach the walls 
for an assault. 

The Due de Bourbon set the example to his men ; he 
sprang from his horse, seized a ladder, and, beckoning the 
Spaniards to follow him, he advanced boldly to the western 
wall of the Borgo, between the Porta Torrione and the 
Porta Santo-Spirito. He had scarcely begun to scale the 
wall before he was struck in the right groin by the shot from 
an arquebus, which went through his body, and he fell, 
mortally wounded. 

So died the man who at the age of eighteen was in 
command of a thousand soldiers in the war against Venice, 
and who at the age of twenty-nine was entertaining the 
King of France with most magnificent and costly amuse¬ 
ments at one of his several palaces. Mr. Hare has traced 
his career in his well-known capable and scholarly manner, 
emphasising it and amplifying it by a delineation of the 
period which shows indefatigable research and patient 
study. Upon the many subordinate passages of the book 
we have not space to enlarge. There is a most interesting 
account of the famous Chevalier Bayard, the good knight 
“ without fear and without reproach ”; and the disaster of 
Pavia, where Charles de Bourbon achieved the un¬ 
paralleled stroke of capturing Francois I., his former 
monarch (a veritable turn of Fortune’s wheel), is described 
in a masterly manner. Few authors who devote their 
attention to historical matters can place themselves so 
thoroughly en rapport with distant times, we imagine, 
as does Mr. Hare, and we must congratulate him on the 
result of his labours. The illustrations, chiefly repro¬ 
ductions by photogravure of old pictures, add not a little 
to the general charm of the volume. 


THE CORNISH RIVIERA 

The Comical! Coa*t. By Arthub L. Salmon. Illustrated. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 

The splendid coast of Cornwall is one of the places where, 
as Mr. A. L. Salmon truly observes, we may find “ direct 
personal contact with nature, face to face, and not merely 
as seen through the glass windows of huge pavilions, or 
from the seats of fashion-haunted promenades.” 

On the coast of Cornwall we thankfully escape from the 
terrible fun of the modernised sands—from the pierrots 
and comic singers, the theatres and 6witch-backs of the 
piers, and from the misguided zealots who conduct un¬ 
seasonable services for holiday children, snatched from the 
vain worldliness of spade and bucket. 

To exchange Margate or Blackpool for Boscastle or 
Trevose Head is to pass from the sordid things of time to 
a vision of the eternal, where— 

I 

“ For ever and for ever 

The changeless oceans roar, 

And dash their thundering surges down 
Upon the sounding shore. . . .” 

So Cornwall is not for the ordinary tripper. It is fortu¬ 
nately “far from the madding crowd,” with its ignoble 
amusements. Here one may stand high on .the glorious 
cliffs of its iron-bound coasts and yet be wet through with 
vast clouds of spray from huge mountain waves, storm- 
driven from the great Atlantic; while if the yellow sun is 
sinking in the West, it is possible sometimes to see the 
splendid and unueual phenomenon of a double circular 
rainbow—one complete circle enclosing another in the 
spray-mists. Here, in this land of mystic romance, Tenny¬ 
son found inspiration for his “ Morte d’Arthur ” and “ Idylls 
of the King.” " I hear,” he said in 1848, “ that there are 
larger waves there than on any other part of the British 
coast, and I must go thither and be alone with God.” 
Here, in the country of Damelioc, Dundagel, and Dozmare, 
and by the vanished land of Lyonnesse, “ Rumours of 
bygone peoples float around us—of Baxon and Celt, and of 


earlier people still; the legends that they fostered are 
repeated to us, the footsteps of old saints may be traced, 
together with secular records of pirate' and smuggler. 
There are memories of glorious and gracious personages, 
as well as of those whose villainy at least was picturesque; 
there are sad memorials of shipwreck, death, and heart¬ 
break.” 

Thu6 Mr. Salmon at the close of his delightful book, in 
which he writes with loving pen the varied story of 
England’s finest coasts, of quaint little towns and charming, 
sequestered fishing villages; of mythical heroes, or of men 
famous in history, artiste, sailors, poets, rugged persons of 
original character, like Hawker of Morwenstow, or local 
squires, as unconventional as one who had his grave dug, 
and, stepping down into it, swore, that he might show the 
sexton a novelty. The author does not overweight his 
work with archeology; yet throughout there runs a rich 
vein of local lore, ecclesiaetical, historical, and legendary. 
Many quaint stories and superstitions are recounted, but 
we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise that such 
legends are not always allowed to speak for themselves 
without the addition of unnecessary commonplace remarks, 
which are not of the nature of scholarly criticism, on their 
untruth or absurdity. A book of folk-lore, for example, 
edited with the like notes, would be uncritical and 
grotesque. Naturally, descriptions of scenery abound, but 
they are never laboured, nor written for mere artificial 
effect. So we glide along very happily and feel quite at 
home with the writer, who introduces us, as it were, to 
lovely places in easy, happy style. Many of them, it may 
be, we, too, know well already, but it is good to recall past 
memories in these pleasant pages. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this book will not 
appeal to the ordinary superficial tourist. It is in no sense 
a mere guide book; yet it will perforce guide those who 
understand— ^ovdvra ctwctoutiv, as Pindar hath it—to 
the places and things they want to know. The Cornwall 
coast is the place for those who will gladly leave the motor 
road and go afoot, or, if they can, on horseback, in delight¬ 
ful old-time fashion, as two Oxford undergraduates, whom 
we met only a few years ago making down the coast, over 
field and dune or on high cliff-top, from Hartland to Port 
Isaac, and thence by Padstow and Bedruthan Steps to New¬ 
quay and Crantock. All lovers of the grand coasts of Corn¬ 
wall will delight in Mr. A. L. Salmon’s book. Cornish 
people should welcome the work of one who writes in such 
kindly manner of them and of the Duchy, of their ways 
and customs, even though he may once or twice touch on 
certain failings, not the least of which iB their curious 
aloofness and 6elf-centred suspicion, lasting often for years, 
for the foreigner from England who may come to settle 
down in their midst. But there is a most hearty welcome 
and every civility and attention for the traveller who comes 
with a well-lined purse, who spends his money, and is 
wise enough to go home again to his own country. Yet 
with time provincial and local prejudice must pase away. 

It seems a pity that this book is not better illustrated. 
With a few exceptions, the photographs are rather 
indifferent, considering wha-t good coast pictures it is quite 
possible to obtain. Why are the fine coast scenes by Bude 
and the unique harbour of Boscastle omitted? But even 
the best photographs give only a far-away impression of 
the magnificence, and none at all of the splendid colouring, 
of the seas and cliffs of Cornwall. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocete of Ely. 
By Frederick Henry Chase, D.D., Bishop. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. net.) 

This charge may be divided into two parts (the writer’s 
own sub-divisions amount to fifteen)—Part I.: Instructions 
and Exhortations to the Clergy. Part II.: The author’s 
personal opinion on controversial matters, wherein he 
differs from many of his clergy. The average reader is not 
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specially concerned with the exhortations, nor with the 
instructions, except where they touch the actions and 
practice of lay members of the Church. The Bishop’s 
opinions are interesting in this way: sixty years ago much 
that he says would have been regarded as dangerous, 
advanced, and “ savouring of Rome,” while to-day, parts 
of this charge will appear to many as somewhat “ Pro¬ 
testant.” Such is the irony of time unobserved by those 
who are lost to a sense of humour. The Bishop of Ely 
is pursued by a phantom terror of his fellow Christians, 
the Roman Catholics, yet there can be little doubt that 
the promulgation of some of his views, say in the fifties, 
would have aroused a storm, and caused him to be 
reckoned among “ Romanizers ” and Puseyites. We offer 
two or three examples. Daily and Saints’ Day services 
were then considered thoroughly Popish: these services 
are now enjoined. The reading of the Prayer for the 
Church Militant was Nehushtan: the suggestion that 
private prayers might be offered for the departed would 
have been a nerve-shock only equalled by the further 
suggestion that confirmation candidates may make a 
private confession to a priest. On the other hand, the 
Bishop of Ely, as a good Protestant, has a mysterious 
fear of incense, which so far from being exclusively 
Roman, is probably the most scriptural of all ceremonies, 
being constantly mentioned and ordered in the Bible, and 
certainly used unrebuked in the Temple in the time of 
Christ. The Bishop “ strongly deprecates ” the presence 
of children at the Holy Communion service, although their 
attendance is clearly ordered % by the address in the j 
Baptismal Office to God-parents: “ Ye shall call upon 

them to hear sermons.” The only provision in the Prayer 
Book for a sermon is at the service of the Holy Com¬ 
munion. Baptised children are designated catechumens , 
whereas in the early Church catechumens invariably meant j 
the unbaptised, who, because they were unbaptised, were 
excluded. This use of catechumen is an unfair perversion 
of history, we fear somewhat partisan, to maintain a 
private personal opinion. For at the same time, it is 
grudgingly admitted (p. 41) that “ no direction is given 
in the Prayer Book that at any point in the service 
all except communicants shall retire from the church.” 
The XVIIIth Canon (not quoted) of the Church of Eng¬ 
land (a.d. 1603) orders that “ none, either man, woman, 
or child , shall depart out of the church during the time 
of service or sermon without some reasonable cause,” and 
the XCth Canon orders churchwardens to see parishioners 
continue in church “ the whole time of Divine Service.” 
And, certainly, the Holy Communion is above all others 
the Divine Service. But these laws of the Church are 
evaded. It is interesting to notice that the Bishop tells | 
the clergy that he has no power to dispense them from 
their legal obligation to use the Athanasian Creed. This 
we thoroughly regret. At the same time he is strongly in 
favour of revision of the Prayer Book. Apart from contro¬ 
versial topics, which we think might well have been 
omitted, there is a spiritual earnestness underlying the 
Bishop’s exhortations, which augurs sympathy with the 
people, even with those whose definitions may appear , 
somewhat divergent, or their interpretations a trifle 
incongruous. 


Before the Foundations ; or, Christianity—the Religion of 
all the Worlds. (8keffington and Son. 5s. net.) 

The anonymous author of this mystical work pleads for 
what he terms the cosmical extension of Christianity; in 
other words, that the religion of Christ and His mission 
is for the inhabitants of any of the hundreds of thousands 
of stars of the universe. That may be. But all that could 
be said about so highly speculative a theory might well 
be compressed into a few pages. Is it possible to consider 
as a serious contribution to scholarship a book in which 
the writer thinks it worth while to say that when com¬ 
munication is once established between the earth and the 
people of Mars “ may we not expect to find that Advent 
and Easter are their chiefest celebrations”! The language , 


difficulty is admitted, but airily disposed of, seeing that 
in the Bible messages from Heaven were always delivered 
to the recipient in the correct language he understood. 
But after all, we are told, “ when examined, the language 
difficulty appears to be nothing more than an earth-born 
illusion due to the pervading sense of our own limita¬ 
tions.” We are not, however, told the nature of this 
philological investigation, nor the method of dispelling 
this inconvenient “ earth-born illusion.” The main part 
of this book is simply a sort of Biblical and theological 
thesis, and although the author (in the preface) “ desires 
to stand aside from the accumulated complexity of creeds,” 
we cannot congratulate him on any measure of success. 
We have seldom read a more dogmatic work, one from 
which it would easily be possible to construct a creed 
which would satisfy the most orthodox Christian. But 
1 this imaginary avoidance of creeds is a modern shibboleth, 
as when the County Council, in dread of dogma, disallows 
the Creed in schools, but permits the Bible—the most 
dogmatic collection of books known to the world. And 
though the author disclaims dogmatism, his strong faith, 
of which he has no need to be ashamed, causes his com¬ 
plete acceptance of (the description is his own) “ that 
strange compendium of writings known as the Old and 
New Testaments.” As a work of faith this book has an 
appeal of its own apart from critical scholarship, although 
it may contain little that is new or original beyond hypo¬ 
thetical and, we are bound to add, rather verbose specu¬ 
lative theology. 


Old Continental Towns. By Walter M. Gallichan. 

(Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Gallichan’s book is a readable resume of the history 
and points of interest of some of the more important towns 
in Italy, Spain, Belgium, and Germany. The chief appeal 
of any old Continental town is to him its human associa¬ 
tions, and we hear a great deal of the poets who heve 
lived in these centres. The book suffers from a lack 
of historical perspective. A caretaker who shows visitors 
round the rooms of a “show place” is sometimes heard 
to class every object—whether a mummy case or a mid- 
Victorian library table—as “very hold, very hold indeed,” 
and this is Mr. Gallichan’s method when he describes 
some Etruscan tombs between Perugia and Assisi as “ a 
family cemetery of great antiquity.” To those familiar 
with the aspect of Florence, the statement that “ the streets 
have not greatly changed in aspect since Dante’s day” will 
come as a surprise, considering that Dante died in 1321. 
On what authority does Mr. Gallichan make Boccaccio 
(who was born in 1313) the “close friend of Dante”? 
The book has no pretensions to style; indeed, some 
passages read like extracts from the invaluable Baedeker, 
and when Mr. Gallichan deserts this simple note-book 
brevity we have rather absurd “ rhetorical questions,” such 
as “ Shall we not see, leaning from one of the old balconies, 
the lovely Juliet?” “Do Romeo, Mercutio, and Ben- 
volio no longer roam these twisted ancient streets?” 
Bruneschi (p. 51), Torcella (51), Campofornio (40), Por- 
tinuncula (26) are irritating misprints. 


The London Citizen’s Tear-Book , 1910. (George Allen 
and Sons. 2s. net.) 

Great privileges were accorded to citizens in the time of 
St. Paul, but we are inclined to the opinion that the rank 
and file of the Roman people were never able to enjoy the 
benefits vouchsafed to every dweller in our own metropolis, 
or to have brought within their reach a book similar to 
the one presented to us by the editor of the “ London 
Citizen’s Year-Book.” Many of the “ important questions 
which trouble the legislator and the local administrator ” 
are adequately dealt with, whilst not less than thirty-two 
pages are devoted to the Finance of London. We are given 
particulars of the Imperial Taxation, the Rate and Debt 
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Account, the L.C.C. Total Debt—and in fact no details 
relating to money matters Are omitted. We may note in 
passing that all the tabulated forms show a steady increase 
in the amount levied, whether the rale be for education, 
the police or the poor. As citizens of no mean city, we 
suppose that it is not meet for us to object to the steady 
growth of taxation; but at all events it would certainly 
somewhat relieve the monotony of things if, in the next 
issue of the Year-Book, a reversed state of affairs could be 
shown. The volume closes with fifteen portraits of 
prominent London Citizens, including the Duke of Norfolk, 
Mr. Walter Long and Mr. John Burns. 


Some Old Masters. By John Nevill. (T. Fisher Unwin. 

Is. net.) 

This little book is moat excellently illustrated with repro¬ 
ductions of the pictures of such artists as John Constable, 
Van Dyck, Watteau, Cuyp, Millet, Gainsborough, etc., 
from photographs which Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl has kindly 
placed at the author’s disposal, with explanatory letterpress 
condensing the characteristic features of the various 
artists. The book is so small that it will go into a coat 
pocket or a lady’s small bag. It would be a most valuable 
aid to anyone who contemplated purchasing a possible old 
master, and who was not very well aware of the distinctive 
features which would enable him to decide to what artist 
it should be attributed; in fact, many a bad bargain may 
be avoided by the investment of a shilling in this little 
wolume, which it would also be a joy to possess. 


The Buckle-my-shtje Picture-book. With the Original 
Colonred Pictures, and a Preface and New Designs by 
Walter Crane. (John Lane. 4s. 6d.) 

This is one of the most charming children’s books, illus¬ 
trated in colours for the most part, which we have seen for 
a long time. It is beautifully got up, as we should expect, 
being issued by Mr. John Lane. When we add that 
Walter Crane is at his best, it will be readily understood 
that the children are most excellently catered for. The 
atories which the pictures illustrate are pretty and prettily 
told. The child would indeed be hard to please who would 
not prize as a gift this most charmingly artistic book. 


FICTION 

THREE HEROES. 

The Lantern Bearers. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

JBellcroft Priory. By W. Bourne Cooke. (John Lane. 
6s.) 

The Dean's Daughter. By Cecil Adair. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 

The first is Borneo transformed into an Oxford man who, 
having hurt his foot one week at football, goes gaily out 
io a tennis party a short week afterwards. This para¬ 
doxical person makes his bow in Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s 
new novel entitled “ The Lantern Bearers.” But he is 
quite charming, young, and, in spite of it, or perhaps 
because of it, earnest, and his name is Clive Ashley. Like 
Romeo, be falls in love at first sight and refuses to recog¬ 
nise the feud between his and his Juliet’* father, and sees 
the lady home in a four-wheeler. Miss Capulet, or rather 
Miss Helga Byrne, does not find out that he is the son 
of the hated enemy until she has discovered how nice he 
is and how much she would like to see him again. The 
earnest Oxford man, who, having left the University, is 
debating at leisure and with a large amount of spare cash 
whether he shall read for the Bar or enter his very rich, 
but somewhat shady father’s business, cares little that sh ? 


is anathema to his house or that she is so poor as to have 
to hang out their washing in the backyard of their villa 
in Surbiton. He moves Heaven and earth to see her face 
again, and within three meetings declares his passion. 
Juliet is torn between her love and duty. Her heart tells 
her to fall upon his waiting bosom—her duty orders her to 
say him nay. And—a woman’s a woman for a’ that—duty 
goes by the board. Romeo, whose Oxford training stands 
him in good stead, sends her flowers and notes addressed 
to another name “ to be called for.” Juliet calls for them. 
Then Clive, sure of Helga’s love, lights a pipe and con¬ 
siders ways and means. Although his father is rich he 
hasn’t a penny, and the uselessness, under the circum¬ 
stances, of asking for one so that he may marry is patent. 
The idea of the Bar fades away, therefore, and he deter¬ 
mines on working like a horse in his father’s business. 
This he does on an apprentice’s salary for a year, when he 
has to go to France. Before going he sees Helga, who is 
a romantic, poetic girl, although condemned to the sordid 
side of life, and persuades her to marry him. She marries 
him at a registry office. There is then a renewal of hostil¬ 
ities between the fathers. Hers knocks his down and 
nearly kills him. In consequence, already a broken man, 
he leaves his humble clerkship which alone has kept the 
wolf from the door. 

Clive goes to France, and Helga, to save her parents 
from actual starvation, goes out as a parlourmaid, where 
she suffers indignities both from her fellow-servants and 
her mistresses, until Clive returns a year later. It happens 
conceivably enough that Helga is parlourmaid to friends 
of Clive, and on his return he is among a party at dinner 
in the house. He recognises her and draws her sobbing 
form to the safety of his strong arms, where she is seen 
by the horrified mistress. There follows an angry inter¬ 
view with the father who is gradually won round, and 
together the two go and fetch the girl away from her 
servility. Clive’s father apologises to Helga’s, the feud is 
patched up and happiness reigns supreme. Such is “ The 
Lantern Bearers ” in skeleton. The flesh and sinews of the 
book are excellently supplied. The character of Conrad 
Hille, son of a German senator who is a relation of 

Helga’s mother, is drawm with the pen of one who has 

known him. He typifies the young German. Helga’s 

hard-working, uncomplaining, plucky little mother is 
almost inhuman—she is so angelic. The other characters 
are all interesting and living human beings. 

“ Bellcroft Priory.” 

The book in which our second hero appears is “ Bellcroft 
Priory,” by Mr. W. Bourne Cooke. The hero this time is, 
however, a villain, a small, undersized, weedy, blue- 
chinned, dapper eighteenth century villain with a Machia¬ 
vellian brain. On page four* he commits a foul but 

cunning murder in the haunted ruins of Bellcroft Priory, 
and his crime is not discovered until about page three 
hundred and forty-four, by which time he has committed 
another. A few pages after he is foiled in an attempt to 
commit a third, but revenges himself by burning down to 
the ground the house of the lady of the manor. Dark 
intrigue, midnight excursions, winds rustling uneasily in 
the moon-lit ruins, owls hooting, all these follow the foot¬ 
steps of the hero-villain who dies a horrible death by 
burning, being thrown into the fierce fire of the house by 
his pet gorilla which he has systematically ill-treated. To 
prevent one becoming afraid to put out the candle if we 
are indulging in the habit of reading in bed, the book is 
brightened by a jovial, swearing, good-hearted, honest 
doctor who is also a magistrate, two vastly entertaining 
cripples who represent respectively the Army and the 
Navy, the lady of the manor, whose fair name is threatened 
by the weedy villain, and a large, charming, sensible parson 
who is the doctor’s greatesf friend. All these characters 
stand out so that we like or loathe them as we are meant 
to do. The hero reminded us of a spider as he sat in his 
haunted house and laid out his schemes with smiles and 
rubbings of hands and meshed each poor fly in his web. 
We waited keenly and anxiously for Nemesis to lay him 
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by the heels, and when at last he crashed with a shriek 
into the flames we sighed with relief and vowed that it 
served him right. The chapter in which he is found out 
and faced with the list of his evil deeds is very dramati¬ 
cally written, but the description of his death at the fire 
seemed unreal and unnatural. It was dragged out to too 
great a length and seemed to us an unnecessary repetition j 
of the story which we already knew. “ Bellcroft Priory ” 
is altogether very readable, and the plot unfolds itself step 
by step in a most exciting manner. 

“ The Dean’s Dauqhter.” 

Heroes are always bold rash mortals who do foolish 
things with an amazing heedlessness. The claim of hero, 
therefore, in the third book may be equally divided between 
the writer, Cecil Adair, and the publisher, 8tanley Paul. 
Whether the author’s name ought to be prefixed with 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss it is impossible to say, but for several 
reasons we are inclined to think that the author is a girl; 
first on account ol the moral optimism in which the pages 
of the book are sieeped—an optimism which only a very 
young person who knows nothing of life could have 
retained—secondly, 'because of the mawkish, sickly, senti¬ 
mental way in which the book is written ; and thirdly, to 
particularise, because the slang as spoken by the male 
characters has never yet been said in just that way by 
anv living man. “The Dean’s Daughter”—such is the 
title—is a book which one has to force oneself to read. 
It is dotted on every page with much novelette expressions 
as u eyes shooting baleful fires.” Whenever any of the 
characters, whether men or women, meet, even though 
they may have been in intimate conversation an hour 

before, thev run towards each other with both hands out- 

% 

stretched and call each other by endearing names ad 
nauseam. Of course, the moral idea of the book is such as 
all pious and good people will agree with, but the atmo¬ 
sphere of righteousness and fervour is overdone, pharis&ic. 
We came to the conclusion that Miss Adair was a tyro, 
and the impression grew stronger as we read on. On the 
last page we saw that she was the author of another book, 
but we are not going to get it, even from our library. 
In justice to Miss Adair, however, it must be said that in 
perhaps two chapters throughout the book she has written 
a charming scene with bright dialogue and none of the 
penny novelettisms that abound in the rest of the chapters. 
But to find these two scenes is far more exasperating than 
to hunt for the proverbial needle in the bundle of straw, 
and we laid down “ The Dean’s Daughter ” with a sigh 
of relief at having got through it. It must be placed high 
up in the long list of superfluous books. 


My Brother the King. By Edward H. Cooper. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

“ For what class of readers can this book be intended ? ” is 
the question that arises in the reviewer’s mind as he 
.turns the last page. The plot and characters (where they 
are at all human) are so extravagantly impossible and, 
worse still, improbable, that we cannot avoid thinking the 
tale must be intended for boys and girls. On the other 
hand, the soberly beautiful get-up of the volume, the 
excellent taste of which is a credit to the publisher, seems 
to betoken that this is destined for the mental nourishment 
and pleasure of grown-up persons. In either case there is 
a dilemma. If intended for adults, the story could only 
appeal to the uneducated, those who have never travelled 
and know no foreign languages or literature. The pre- 
^udice's displayed are those one expects to meet with in 
the vulgar music-hall “ patriotic ” song. If, on the other 
hand, intended for youthful minds, the story is deplorable 
and harmful, as pandering to such rank prejudices. 
Surelv. everybody who knows anything about Russia and 
the Russians is aware that for sheer good humour, good¬ 
nature, and kindliness, there is hardly a nation on the 
face of the globe that can compete with them. But in 
this instance, among the chief " characters,” there is only 
ono Russian man represented who is not a callously, blood¬ 


thirstily inhuman brute of the worst wild-beast type- 
There is a Russian woman, w T ho is, of course, of sinister 
aspect, who, of course, does contemptible, underhand 
things, and is, of course, a spy. There are three Russian 
sailors, who 6hip on an English yacht, and are, of course, 
also spies, and doubtless capable of any kind of 
villainy. Contrasted with such “characters,” we are 
favoured naturally with sublimely virtuous, invincibly 
loyal, unspeakably courageous, supernaturally “ brainy tr 
Britishers (and a couple of Americans incidentally), who- 
have only to open their mouths to make the wretched, 
blustering foreigners turn white and almost fall on their 
knees for mercy. Such stuff is contemptible, stupid, and 
harmful to our national mind. It makes an educated man. 
wonder if he is not living one or two hundred years ago. 


813. By Maurice Leblanc. Translated by Alexander 
Telxrira de Mattos. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 

| In his latest book, “ 813,” M. Maurice Leblanc has more 

i than sustained the reputation he acquired by his former 
works. Arsene Lupin reappears after four years’ absence, 
which he has spent in the double role of a Russian prince' 
and chief of the French detective force. We will not 
criticise the feasibility of these impersonifications, as in 
the whole of the story the flights of M. Leblanc’s fantasy 
carry him far from the world of possibility into the realms 
of undiluted imagination. But his flights are sustained 
by his astonishing faculty of invention, and the story never 
descends to the banal. In “ 813 ’’ the author displays 
remarkable ingenuity, and the action of the story is 
developed with singular audacity and clearness. *We are 
dazzled by the wealth of incident and by the ever-spread¬ 
ing ramifications of the plot, but never confused. M. 
Leblanc has carried the spirit of logical reasoning with* 
him into his world of fantasy. At the beginning of the- 
book Arsene Lupin is still the same brilliant, well-bred, 
and charming criminal that we knew before. But at the- 
end he is embittered by the crumbling of his castle of 
ambition, and horrified by the discovery that the vile, 
blood-loving, reptile-like criminal that he is pursuing is 
the beautiful Dolores Kesselbach, whom he loves. The Beene* 
where he surprises her in the act of attempting to kill him, 
and, sooner than allow her to continue her life of blood, 
throttles her with his own hands, is intensely dramatic. 
This last discovery completely disillusions Lupin, and he- 
decides to take the journey into that unknown land from 
which only heroes in detective stories return. In an 
“envoi,” however, he turns up again, and we leave him 
on the point of enlisting in the Foreign Legion to seek 
death in the Morocco campaign. There are the usual 
accompanying figures of an imbecile police magistrate 
and incompetent detectives. Gourel, the chief de¬ 
tective, has preserved a primitive and child-like 
simplicity in the midst of all the crime of Paris 
which is really touching. We are not surprised that 
he pays for this pleasing trait with his life. As the 
members of the detective force are invariably overcome 
by a blow in the solar plexus from escaping criminals, it 
is surprising that no one has thought of providing them 
with padded waistooats. Great praise is due to Mr. 
Teixeira de Mattos for his admirable translation, which he 
has succeeded in impregnating with all the spirit of the 
original. 

■ 

A Villaqe Community. By Hope Dawlish. (George Allen 
and Sons. 6s.) 

It is not quietude alone that gives to country life its 
peculiar charm. There is a natural background to it 
which entirely distinguishes it from the artificial atmos¬ 
phere of city or town life. Human nature may be, as far 
as rural forms go, very simple or primitive, but it is none 
the less very important, seeing that it constitutes tbe grand 
framework to national character. Thus, quite apart from 
i the quiet pleasure which it affords to the reader, Mr. Hope 
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Dawlish’s work is to be commended for its usefulness in 
suggesting the dangers of country radicalism or change. 
Benjamin Parsnet, whose history it records, is a village 
politician who has been moved, through his intercourse 
with town life, to decry the conserving nature of village 
life, and in this wise is a false prophet—a crank economist, 
fie does not understand the economic limits which are 
formed in the person of the squire, nor the moral limits 
which are formed in the person of the rector; so, like hie 
fellow-agitator of the town, he seeks to substitute his own 
Artificial forms for the purer national ones. As a matter for 
congratulation, he fails, and it is the very form of his 
failure which should act as a lesson to those similar minded 
cranks who, through some unhappy weakness on the part 
of the nation, have leapt into power. There are, of course, 
many other interesting and prominent characters, and 
those who are already acquainted with Mr. Hope Dawlish’s 
love story of Henry Dale, written some years ago, will find 
further pleasure in the sequel which is given in the pre¬ 
sent work. 


THE THEATRE 

44 A Woman’s Way.” 

Mr. O hart.e s F&ohman and his managers have proved again 
and again that although their capital is large, their 
industry amazing, their optimism quite remarkable, their 
self-complacence without parallel, they are utterly and 
absolutely devoid of even the very rudiments of humour. 
Whether the constant reiteration of this accusation has at 
last stung them to an effort we do not know. In their 
announcements of 44 A Woman’s Way,” a play which was 
produced recently at the Comedy Theatre by them, they 
evidently put their heads together and devised a curious 
sort of joke for the purpose, apparently, of teasing the 
critics, with whom they have every reason to be much out 
of temper. Knowing the antipathy of the very third-rate 
journalists who write theatre notices in the daily papers 
against American-made plays, they gave out a statement to 
the effect that “A Woman’s Way” was written by an 
American author named “ Thompson Buchanan.” They 
themselves were very pleased with this play, and, believing 
that the critics would come to it in an antagonistic frame 
of mind, desired to spring upon them, in order to win 
something like enthusiasm, what was an English-made 
play by an expert dramatist, who hid behind the 
pseudonym of 44 Thompson Buchanan.” It would be very 
interesting to know who this dramatist is. He is evidently 
a master of dialogue. There was not a line in the play 
which was not neat and well turned, and there were many 
lines which were witty, amusing, and unexpected. The 
characterisation, too, was entirely English, and all the 
parts were clearly defined types of English people. The 
scenes were laid in a house in Green Street, Grosvenor 
Square. For all that, the critics, ae they call themselves, 
fell into the trap which was laid for them, although the 
dialogue, the characterisation, and the scenes were insular, 
and dealt with the play as though it were the work of an 
American writer. The Frohman management, therefore, 
must have smiled when reading the mostly illiterate and 
<]uite foolish notices in question. 

We were present in the theatre on the first night. The 
audience was immensely taken with the play and laughed 
continuously throughout the evening, and 6tayed in the 
bouse for a quarter of an hour after the fall of the final 
curtain applauding enthusiastically and calling for the 
author, who did not, of course, appear. Many of the 
critics had left before the curtain fell, as they usually do, 
so that they could only guess how the play ended, and 
bow it was received. It becomes more and more amazing 
to the person who takes an interest in the stage that 
theatre managers do not combine to keep the critic® out 
of their theatres, or insist that editors shall send unpreju¬ 
diced persons of some intelligence to review their produc¬ 
tions. We were particularly careful to read what they 
wrote about this play, and were astonished at the inaccu¬ 


racy of their verdict. We do not for one moment wish 
to suggest that 44 A Woman’s Way ” is a masterpiece, or 
that it is a comedy, as it is described on the programme. 
It is a farce. Not a knockabout farce depending on 
mechanism for its effects, but a farce of dialogue, character¬ 
isation, and situation, an intelligent farce which falls under 
the same category, though very much lower in the list, as 
41 The Importance of Being Earnest.” 

Alan Waldron, grandson of Lord Waldron, is a young 
man only a few years down from Oxford, who came into a 
good deal too much money long before he was old enough 
to understand its value. Something of a sportsman, he 
played golf, motored, and was more than a little attracted 
by aviation. He fell in love with the pretty, plucky, and 
shrewd daughter of Sir Harry and Lady Dundas, with 
whom he eloped. Elopement was apparently unnecessary, 
but he and Effie Dundas were young enough to be un¬ 
ashamed of romantic tendencies. The honeymoon was 
interrupted by a motor accident, brought about by the 
boy’s having leaned towards his child-wife to kiss her. All 
these things happened before we find these two. having 
been married 6ome years, in the middle of what is a most 
unpleasant scandal. Having gone his way and fallen into 
a set in which the peculiar lady of the chorus and tho 
attractive but somewhat elastically minded person who 
passes for a widow have places, Alan has not been playing 
the game by Effie, who, left alone, has gone into society 
with her mother. We find him on the rise of curtain with 
a bandaged arm. He has had a second motor epill. 
Ubiquitous reporters, attached to the papers which aro 
represented by our dramatic critics, have discovered that 
the lady in the car was not his wife, and, urged on by their 
editors to provide what is technically called a 44 scoop ” 
and a 44 story,” they have turned themselves into amateur 
detectives in exact imitation of the American journalist* 
whose methods shock them so much, in order to work up 
a perfectly private matter into a sensational society affair 
for the edification of their lower-middle class clientele. 
With American cigarettes behind their ears these glorified 
Board School boys have stationed themselves out6ide the 
house in Green Street with cameras and note books, and 
as it is their business and their daily bread to provide their 
news editors with copy, the different editions of their—we 
had almost said—never mind! newspapers we will 6ay— 
contain more and more sensational “ facts ” as to the 
motor accident. The dramatist exaggerated very slightly 
when he made the first edition of .the Cornet , the Spark, 
and the Wire to alter their first headlines from 44 Accident 
to Peer’s Grandson ” to 44 Society Scandal,” and again to 
44 Impending Divorce Case,” in the course of a few hours. 

The telephone rings continually, and the scandalised and 
exasperated butler is in constant attendance. The family 
solicitor, who is also Alan’s brother-in-law, hurries to the 
scene of action appalled at the latest escapade of the boy 
whose short history gleams with great indiscretions. In 
the middle of a very amusing scene the card of the repre¬ 
sentative of the Press Supply Association is brought up, 
and Frederick Rowley, the typical fatuous solicitor, agrees 
to see him. At this point he knows only that Alan was 
coming from Maidenhead on the Bath Road with an un¬ 
named lady, and that the relationship between Alan and 
Effie is strained to breaking point. He sees the man Blen- 
nerhasset, who turns out to be a journalist of the new 
school, who has in his time edited the 7m, and so, with 
every justification, holds the ordinary Fleet Street reporter 
in contempt. The scene that followed was good satire. 
Blennerhasset, who knows nothing, but is determined to 
know everything, does not believe Rowley’s assurances as 
to the absence of Alan Waldron on the Continent and the 
absurdity of an impending divorce. With a perfectly 
polite smile Blennerhasset leaves the room. Alan comes 
back. Blennerhasset returns. Rowley goes 44 tek-tek-tek.” 
There follows a scene in which Blennerhasset puts leading 
questions to Alan, is finally ordered out of the house by 
the irate boy, but refuses to go until he has been permitted 
to see Mrs. Alan Waldron. Rowley would gladly consent 
to such a meeting, but that Mrs. Alan Waldron left for Scot- 
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land twenty-four hours ago. Enter Mrs. Alan Waldron. 
Again Rowley goes “ tck-tck-tck,” and Alan is speechless. 
There is a gleam of triumph in the eyes of the man Blen- 
nerhasset. Charmingly cool, deliciously pretty, and appa¬ 
rently at peace w T ith the w T orld, Effie joins this curious 
group, is introduced to Blennerhasset, and is anxiou6 to 
give him all the information he desires. When the word 
divorce is reluctantly mentioned by the bland person from 
Fleet Street, Effie laughs gaily and announces the fact that 
she herself was the woman in the car. Triumph of Rowley 
and Alan; incredulity of Blennerhasset. Lying through 
his teeth, this person congratulates Mrs. Alan Waldron 
upon her quick recovery. The lady in the car broke her 
leg. Good morning. Exit Blennerhasset amidst a 
horrible silence. The solicitor, with unexpected tact, 
leaves husband and wife together, and in a really clever 
scene it is shown that, although Effie is only too well aware 
of Alan’s peccadilloes, she loves him, and is determined to 
keep him. Effie’s outraged brother arrives. He is fol¬ 
lowed by all the close members of both families, equally 
outraged and divided against each other. Still as cool as 
a cucumber, the delightful young wife tactfully but 
definitely explains that she does not mean to have any 
interference in her matrimonial affairs, insists on everyone 
staying to lunch, and retains Alan for a few quick words 
as the antagonistic members of the two families file out of 
the room. She insists on knowing the name of the lady 
in the car, which is given to her as Mrs. Verney. A look 
of astonishment crosses her face. Mrs. Verney is the name 
of a beautiful widow with whom her brother had an adven¬ 
ture at Bexhill-on-Sea, and from whom Effie herself rescued 
him. She wishes to know if Alan loves her. Alan is not 
sure. She then announces her intention of asking Mrs. 
Verney to dinner, in order that he may find out, and the 
curtain falls. 

The next two acts are filled with most amusing inci¬ 
dents. The beautiful Mrs. Verney comes to dinner, and 
Effie discovers, not only that she is called Puss by Alan, 
who has laboured under the fond belief that he alone 
among men called her Puss, but that she is known as 
Puss to Frederick Rowley, to her brother Otho, and to 
her old friend, Clive Hatton, and that she will shortly be 
called Puss by her father, Sir Harry Dundas. With the 
greatest shrewdness and charm she makes it necessary for 
Rowley and Otho to tell her husband of their former 
affaires with Mrs. Verney, thereby proving to him that 
he is a fool, and that the one desirable woman on earth is 
herself. The final curtain descends, as most final curtains 
should descend, on a husband and wife who are going to 
live happily ever after. It is as impossible as it would 
be unkind to tell the hundred and one ingenious and 
amusing incidents with which the play is stocked. Suffice 
it to say that it provides a very amusing entertainment. 
The incidents in themselves would not have brought the 
evening to a successful termination, because many of them 
have been seen before, notably in “ What Every Woman 
Knows,” “Penelope,” and “A Sense of Humour.” Success 
was due almost wholly to the dialogue and to the acting. 

The chief honours fell to Miss Alexandra Carlisle, who, 
showing enormous improvement in her work and her ap¬ 
pearance, played with a nice sense of comedy and with 
a very sure touch. From her first entrance she ingratiated 
herself with the crowded house, and was loudly cheered, as 
she well deserved to be. Mr. Athol Stewart as the solici¬ 
tor was admirable in every way. He gave a very well 
observed sketch of the typical foolish solicitor, pompous, 
egotistical, and pedantic; and Mr. Frederick Lloyd, who 
did such good work in the Shaw plays, was exactly right 
as the bland but eager newspaper man of the new school. 
Mr. Volpe, as W ilson, the butler, was delicious. Mr. Eric 
Maxunn, Mr. Charles Bryant, and Mr. Charles Quarter- 
raaine were well cast, although the last was inclined to 
j Ver< i!r’ drama. Miss Kate Serjeantson as Lady Dun¬ 
das, Miss Helen Rous as the Hon. Mrs. Waldron, and Miss 
JNina Sevemng as Norah Dundas were all good. Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Leslie as the beautiful Mrs. Verney looked and 


played to the life. The play was produced under the 
direction of Mr. Dion Boucicault, and this was apparent 
in more than one of the scenes, which showed the peculiar 
Boucicault touch. “A Woman’s Way” is, without a 
doubt, the brightest and most amusing play in London, 
and it should be seen by all playgoers who desire to spend 
an evening given up to legitimate laughter. But who is 
“Thompson Buchanan”! 

“The Man from the Sea.” 

As play after play is produced, it becomes more and 
more evident that all managers and some authors still 
labour under the curious, childlike, and suicidal belief 
that the British public is an ass. It is quite one of the 
most amazing, amusing, and painful features—to employ 
a theatrical term—of this peculiar century. The Gil- 
bertianism of politics which has spread to the Army, the 
Navy, and the Church, is rampant upon the Stage. We 
have already dealt with most of the season’s theatrical out¬ 
put, and have written conscientiously, and with a most 
earnest desire to find food for enthusiasm, of French adapta¬ 
tions, American importations, hashed-up editions of old 
rubbish megaphonically announced and triumphantly com¬ 
mented upon by its illimitable author from the island of 
the blest, a revival of a spectacular play to which it is 
something of a shock to see the name of Shakespeare 
attached and of the one original English play which doea 
the stage credit. The producers of all these things, except 
the latter, cry out fiercely, doggedly, and pathetically, in 
the face of failure, that playgoers are those members of 
the great public who are the least intelligent, the most 
easily satisfied creatures, with more money than they know 
what to do with, who will line up in draughty streets 
for hours or hurry away from cheerful dinners to see any 
sort of bosh that may be put before them. The astute 
Mr. J. E. Vedrenne, round whose head there still remains 
the faint outline of the Court Theatre halo, is the last 
person, to our way of thinking, who should have produced 
Mr. William J. Locke’s bland and cynical contribution to 
the stage, in writing which it is all too evident that he 
said, with one, or even two, of his airy gestures, “ The 
theatre-going public—Oh, my dear fellow 1 one must not taka 
them seriously. Anything does for them. As much that 
will make them laugh as possible, something quite obvious 
that will make them weep, a problem suggested but not 
grappled with, and a happy ending at all costa.” 

The result of what we take to be Mr. Locke’s argument 
is “ The Man from the Sea.” Dazzled by his reputation 
as a novelist—a well-deserved reputation—the critics, the 
majority of whom cannot be expected to have read him, 
trooped to Mr. Locke’s first night at the all too large 
Queen’s Theatre, expecting to be provided with a play of 
which, not intelligent enough to understand, they could 
write solemnly and portentously, calling it a scholarly 
and classical contribution to the literary drama. They 
found a play scrupulously and carefully written down to 
their so-called intelligence, whose effects were brought 
about by well-worn, even historic, tricks, such as eaves- 
dropping, the inevitable telegram, the unlifelike sacrifice 
of the “ crystal ” truth, and so forth, ad infinitum. To 
their intense disappointment they understood it all, and 
chiefly because of this they tore it to shreds, indulged in 
p«ans of illiteracy, and advised Mr. Locke to stick to hia 
last and leave the stage alone. Mr. Locke and Mr, 
Vedrenne, and, incidentally, Mr. Loraine, who produced 
the play—or, in other words, did hia utmost to take away 
from the actors just that particular individuality for which 
they had been engaged after great argument and considera¬ 
tion, and make them leave the centre of the stage free for 
himself—human nature is more human behind the foot- 
lights than in front of them—must have felt the morning 
after production much as Chantecler did when he crowed 
in vain. 

For once there was something of sense in the opinions 
of the critics, as we must continue, in the face of constant 
refutation, to call them. Mr. Locke had been told by 
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theatrical people that playgoers are fools. He believed 
them. He paid the penalty. He had conceived a dramatic, 
vital, and most interesting thesis; he had conceived a 
number of nice characters, and had placed them in an 
atmosphere that was new and fresh and pleasant and de¬ 
lightfully adapted to kindly satire. He brought a fine 
human woman, of great beauty and attraction and frailty, 
who stifled her conscience with the perfectly natural argu¬ 
ment that because her husband was a brute she might 
therefore live with another man as his wife, into the 
gossipy, tea-party, and Donnish atmosphere of a cathedral 
close. He made this woman devote some years of her now 
peaceful and happy life to the questionably good work 
of the place and become the close and affectionate friend 
of the little widow of a vicar and minor canon whose 
knowledge of life was bound in the sacerdotal cloth of the 
hymn-book cover. He was admired and loved by dean 
and chapter, choirboy and lay-helper, schoolmistress and 
verger, townsperson and tradesman. She and her doctor 
‘‘husband,” as she called him, with that perfectly charm- 
ing self-deception which all really good people practise, 
had the run of all the houses in the place, and were able 
even to pop in and out of the deanery itself at all times 
and seasons—the deanery which stood in that community 
in much the same way as Government House stands in a 
Colonial city—the charming deanery, in all of whose 
delightful rooms the snobbishness of the cathedral 
hung like cobwebs, and in one of which there was 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. All went monotonously well 
until one fine afternoon there returned to Durdleham and 
to the Dean’s garden by way of the wall—a garden alight 
with impossible flowers and dominated by the strangely 
silent cathedral, which was related both to Ely and Glou¬ 
cester—the man whose sister had married the Dean, and 
from that moment the long arm of coincidence played its 
old familiar havoc with the puppets of Mr. Locke’s brain. 

Jan Redlander, as he was curiously called, not only had 
known Daphne, the doctor’s “ wife,” in Sydney, but, 
having looked to see that the comedy character, comically 
called Pontifex Pye, so that there might be no mistake 
about it, was there to listen, asked after her real lawful 
husband. It would be as unnecessary as painful to say 
in what order the usual things happened after that. It 
must be said, however, that the story brought about one 
of the best two-women scenes that has been put before 
us for many years. This, like all the other scenes, was 
badly handicapped by the amazing dialogue, richly com¬ 
posed of hyperbole, simile, precious sentences, and jour¬ 
nalese. The main idea of the play, an idea that might 
have been very valuable and epoch-making in the hands of 
a Pinero or a Galsworthy—that of the fight between so- 
called Christianitv and Humanitv—was sacrificed at the 
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altar of the false belief in the stupidity and sentimentality 
of the public. The fourth act was comical in the wrong 
way and an anti-climax. If the play succeeds it will be 
due entirely to the two ladies. Miss Boucicault and Miss 
Beryl Faber. The former brought to bear upon her part 
all her sureness of touch, her neat, precise method, her 
quietly emotional manner, which made her character live 
and breathe, while Miss Faber enveloped her more con¬ 
ventionally drawn part with the touch of inspiration which 
amounts to genius. Daphne, the beautiful distraught 
woman, unmarried to the man she would have died for, and 
married to a creature who held a commission in the large 
army of blackguards and blacklegs, fighfing for the happi¬ 
ness that had come as a revelation, a good woman playing, 
according to orthodoxy, the bad woman, stood before us. 
Miss Faber was magnificent. Her appeal to the little crys¬ 
tallised Christian in Act II. was so sincere, so dreadfully 
real and genuine, so womanly, so exquisite, that audiences 
would have to be blind and deaf not to be profoundly 
moved. We have alwavs known that Miss Faber ranks 
among actors with Mr. Gerald Du Maurier for all that 
she has been relegated to plav hard women. If this season 
is noteworthv for nothing else, it will be remembered as 
the one in which this quite uncommon actress proved her¬ 
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self. Of Mr. Loraine we cannot speak as highly as we 
should like. According to his lights he played Jan Red¬ 
lander with all his breeziness, firmness, sincerity, and 
tenderness, and more than once reminded us of Sir Charles. 
Wyndham in his prime; but he looked so much more like 
the practical, and practical-joking, larky, capable, en¬ 
gineer officer of a P. and O. steamer than anything else 
that his torrents of elaborate word-painting seemed foolish 
and unreal. The part should have been in the hands of. 
a very refined looking man, whose pockets were stuffed 
wdth books of minor verse, and whose face had never known 
a razor—a man who treated life with the insincerity of an 
epigrammatist, and who did not know, and did not trouble 
to know, the difference between the rudder and the bow¬ 
sprit of his trading steamer. If Mr. Locke wishes to. 
write for the stage he must get rid of his exuberant ver¬ 
bosity, and Btudy construction, and listen no more to the 
stereotype views as to the intelligence of playgoers. “ The 
Man from the Sea” is worth a visit, simply for the sake 
of Miss Faber’s beautiful performance. There is, after 
all, a great actress on the London stage. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 

The world’s greatest actress is again among us. Autumn’s 
mists invade the streets of our city; Nature is calm with 
the chill repose which heralds her yearly death; the leaves, 
tinted with the flush of dissolution, lie withering in the 
streets, and the flowers turn pale at the kisB of the bitter 
evening wind. As night falls in the parks, a chill, damp 
mist, reddened by the setting sun, envelops the soot-black 
trunks of the trees, and mounts in ever-spreading wreaths. 
As the last glow of the sun dies out, the mist darkens to> 
a sombre black and altogether envelops the trees, which 
stretch their branches towards the open sky like the arms 
of a drowning man raised towards the light. In this 
season, when a gentle melancholy fills the bouI and our 
thoughts wander in the world of immortal tragedies, 
Sarah Bernhardt comes in the autumn of her career to 
move once more our hearts by the magic of her art. 

Sarah Bernhardt, a posthumous child of the Italian 
Renaissance, combines inexhaustible energy and un¬ 
rivalled strength of character with the most exquisite 
artistic talent—a talent which she can direct into all the 
branches of the arts. She is playing the Due 
de Reichstadt in Edmond Rostand’s “ L’Aiglon,” at 
the Coliseum. Ten years ago she produced this 
play for the first time at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. 
Since that time the great actress has lost some of her 
beautiful grace of movement, some of the lightness of her 
gesture, and her voice has lost the richness of its tone, 
but her art remains supreme and immutable. The note 
of genius still echoes in her accents as of old; her inter¬ 
pretation of the role has gained through the never ceasing 
development of her intelligence. For Sarah Bernhardt is 
of the race of true artists, who never grow old. Decay 
only sets in when the mind has reached the limits of its 
expansion, when it has accomplished its own ambition. 
But only death could stop the progress of her great mind, 
which penetrates ever further into the unexplored lands 
of human sentiment. It is an act of audacity for an actress 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s years to play the part of the young 
Due de Reichstadt; but in listening to her fairy voice the 
physical absurdities of the impersonification vanish. We 
only see the picture of that young and delicate prince, who 
feels the spirit of greatness within him, and who is tor¬ 
mented by visions of his father’s departed glory. He is 
a great artistic creation; hit every accent is filled with 
dignity and sadness. He is an idealised prince, whose fine 
sensibility makes of him a personality that all must love. 
His soul is consumed in imprisonment at Schoenbrun, but 
he lacks the energy and strength to seize the Empire that 
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awaits him. The portrayal of the “ Enfant dechu, d’une 
race divine,” who is consumed by the canker of uncer¬ 
tainty and by the fire of unsatisfied ambition, must evoke 
in Sarah Bernhardt’s heart an echo of her own hard 
struggle in the past. Her great mind has also known the 
agony of imprisonment, and her frail body was torn by 
the hardships of her life. But with her, mind and energy 
were supreme, and triumphed over physical weakness. For 
seven long years she was confined to the boards of the 
Theatre Fran^ais. There, in a worthy setting, with the 
magnetism of her art and the gold of her voice she called 
to life the heroines of Racine in all their wonderful poetic 
tragedy, and moved her audience to bitter tears. But 
her renown was bound in by the conventions and traditions 
of the house of Moliere, and by the caprice of the Paris 
critics. Finally, after her performance of Clorinde, in 
“ L’Aventuriere,” even Sarcey, the dramatic oracle, and 
her constant supporter, turned against her. But Sarah’s 
delicate frame was animated by a spirit of fire; unlike the 
Due de Reichstadt, sooner than die in her gilded prison, 
with one superb burst of rage she broke her bonds and 
escaped to the empire of fame that awaited her. Then 
came her series of tours, in the course of which she has 
placed, as it were, the girdle of her golden voice around 
the world. Everywhere she went she found her path strewn 
with the flowers of welcome, and left behind her the 
memory of greatness. After a performance of 44 Phedre ” 
at Rio de Janeiro, she was recalled some two hundred 
times before the curtain by an audience grown delirious 
with enthusiasm. The inhabitants of the United States 
were no less stirred by the greatness of her genius than 
the more warm-blooded Latin races of South America. 
All Australia, when she landed, was at her feet. And then, 
after years of triumphant wandering, she came back to 
Paris—Paris, whoBe appreciation is the key to the casket 
which holds the crown of artistic renown. When Sarah 
Bernhardt opened the Theatre de la Renaissance under her 
own management in 1893, she reaped what to her must 
have seemed her freshest laurels. It was, indeed, the 
theatre of the Renaissance; no expense or pains were 
spared to render it a perfect palace of the Arts. Since then 
her career has been one of uninterrupted triumphs. Her 
acting in 44 La Tosca ” and the 44 Dame aux Camelias ” will 
never be forgotten. She has rendered a new and beautiful 
interpretation of the character of Hamlet and created a 
sensation as Jeanne d’Arc, the maiden martyr of Orleans. 
She has travelled once more to the uttermost parts of the 
world, and, in the intervals, has played to delighted 
audiences in Paris at the Theatre des Nations and the 
Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. Such has been her life of 
supreme energy, and may the star of her genius long con¬ 
tinue to shine in the firmament of Art. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Meb&B8. Blackie and Sons’ delightful series, entitled 
"Beautiful England,” in which have already appeared 
Oxford, the Lakes, Canterbury, Shakespeare-Land, the 
Thames, and Windsor Castle, is shortly to have two new 
additions. The one is 44 Cambridge,” illustrated by Mr. 
E. W. Haslehurst, and written by Mr. N. Barwell; the 
other is 44 Norwich and the Broads,” illustrated by the same 
artist, and written by Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 

Students of the history of social progress and econo¬ 
mic well-being will be interested to hear that Mr. Murray 
is bringing out a book on Industrial England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, written by Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood, secretary of the Royal Society of Arts. 
The work is a very complete study of the beginning and 
development of the great industrial revolution which 
gradually caused England to become the workshop of the 
world. Mr. Murray also announces a romance of corsairs 
and pirates. It is entitled 44 Sea Wolves of the Mediter¬ 


ranean.” Commander Hamilton Currey, R.N., the author, 
writes of heroic deeds and dangers overcome, and the book 
is most stirring and readable. The same firm are publish¬ 
ing a book by Mr. R. F. Johnston, about the Cinderella of 
the British Empire, which is a nickname for Wei-hai-Wei. 
It is a most interesting account of the three hundred 
square miles of Chinese territory which have been under 
British control since 1898, and deals with the people’s 
folk-lore and religion. 

Several charming editions of children’s books are pro¬ 
mised by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons. Among them is a 
new edition of 41 Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” which have been 
translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. Mr. Maxwell Armfield 
has supplied numerous illustrations in colour, of a most 
original kind. Mr. J. R. Clark-Hall, M.A., Ph.D., has 
re-translated 44 Beowulf,” and added much new matter, 
with notes and an introduction. The book is illustrated 
and will be brought out by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein. 

44 Yanoc,” of the Ref tret, or, in other words, W. Arnold 
W T hite, is coming out in volume form, under the title 
of 44 The Views of Vanoc: An Englishman’s Outlook.” 
The volume is to be a selection of the well-known Referee 
articles, and is to be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

The Red Letter Library, issued by Messrs. Blackie 
and Sons, is to have four new volumes. These are the 
"Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Mr. W. L. Courtney; 44 Plays by 8heridan,” to 
which Mr. R. Brimley Johnson has contributed an intro¬ 
duction ; and a selection of Sir William Temple’s Essays, 
with an introduction by Mr. J. A. Nicklin. Mr. Edward 
Arnold announces two interesting books. The first is a 
biography, entitled 44 Reminiscences of Clara Novello.” 
These contain vivid pictures of the famous singer’s early 
life, when Charles Lamb and many other distinguished 
literary and musical people were visitors at her father’s 
house, and also throws sidelights on the stirring times 
of the unification of the kingdom of Italy, when she was 
married to Count Gigliucci. The reminiscences are com¬ 
piled by the singer’s daughter, Contessa Valeria Gigliucci. 
The second work is a novel, entitled 44 Howard’s End,” 
a story of English social life, the scene of which is laid 
in an old Hertfordshire countrv house. The author is Mr. 
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Forster, who is known as the writer of 44 The Longest 
Journey” and 44 A Room with a View.” 

This season will see two books by anonymous writers. 
One is called 44 The Shadow of the Purple: Recollections 
of an ex-Attache,” by a Peeress. The authoress, who is 
well known in society, has moved in Diplomatic circles, 
where the events connected with the British Embassy of 
a Continental Court have come within her personal know¬ 
ledge and observation. Messrs. Lynwood and Co. are the 
publishers. The second book is being brought out by 
Mr. Murray, and is entitled 44 The Gates,” and is a close 
study of a young man of the world, who has something of 
Quixotism in his character, and the 44 gift of dreams.” The 
action takes place in Paris and Egypt. Mr. Murray also 
promises a Scotch novel, entitled 44 Bawbee Jock,” by 
Miss Amy McLaren. The scene is laid in the Highlands, 
and the story has to do with bawbees and love-making. 

Another new author is to make his bow this season, 
Mr. Cecil Hayhurst, who sings the charms of the York¬ 
shire moors and wolds. His book is called 44 Autumn 
Voices: Poems and Sonnets of the Wolds,” and is to be 
published bv Messrs. Lynwood and Co. Captain Brereton, 
a kind of modem Jules Verne, is bringing out a new novel 
in October. The title conveys what is contained in the 
book— 44 The Great Aeroplane.” The publishers are 
Messrs. Blackie and Son. 

Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith’s autumn list contains a novel, 
entitled 44 The Gentleman Help,” written by Lady Owen, 
the wife of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Bristol. This publisher also has in preparation a most 
interesting book of travels, called 44 Across China on Foot.” 
It deals with the experiences of the author. Mr. E. J. 
Dingle, a journalist and traveller, who actually made the 
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journey. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch will have a new novel 
brought out by Mr. Arrowsmith before long. It is to be 
called 44 Brother Copas.'’ Its chief value lies in the com¬ 
ments which the decayed scholar, who gives the book its 
title, has to offer on men and affairs in modern England. 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib, —Although the floating supply of cash is abundant for all 
commercial purposes, Lombard Street put up its discount rates in 
view of a possible change this week in the Bank Hate. 

A feature of the week has been the fall in our premier security, 
Consols, which touched the lowest figure for nearly forty years. 
This is a disgrace to England and to her credit. Fancy even 
Chinese Loans standing higher than Consols. Who is to blame? 
We may all well ask. A Socialistic Government certainly does 
not give confidence to the investor, and a Welsh attorney who is 
permitted to hold and control the purse-strings of this once great 
nation and run amok among the jxior investors is enough to drive 
Consols even lower than 80. 

Home Railways, which were a bright spot last week, wero 
unable to maintain their strength. The unsatisfactory develop¬ 
ments in the Cotton industry were mainly responsible for this 
position. I^ancashire and Yorkshire were chiefly affected by 
this, as, of course, they would be one of the first to suffer. 

American Hails are a curious market just now, but signs are 
iwt wanting that they will see higher prices during the next 
month or so. 

It is not surprising that business has been more than usually 
stagnant during the week, as members have been occupied with 
the fortnightly settlement, which has been the smallest for many 
years. It is a great waste of time, I think, that the account 
should occupy four days a fortnight, which means the stoppage 
practically of active business for a week out of each month. It 
is really a matter that the Committee might well consider, as 
some remedy could surely he found. 

Mexican Hails had a slight reaction during the account, but 
soon rallied in the revenue statement for August, which shows 
an increase of gross receipts of £82.100, with additional work¬ 
ing expenses of only £7,800, the net increase, therefore, being 
£74.000. The dividend will be out too late for me to discuss 
it, but it is expected that the directors will see their way to 
declare the full dividend on the Second Preference and some 
small allowance on the Ordinary stock—some say | per cent. 
If this is so, the Second Preference should certainly be worth 
par. 

The company-promoting world has been for some time very 
idle, and rightly so. The flood of Rubber companies that have 
been forced on a willing public take some time to digest, and 
no one knows the pulse of the investing public better than the 
promoter. There is plenty of money still seeking a safe har¬ 
bour for investment, and this was amply proved by the way 
in which the recent loans were applied for. The Chinese Loan 
was several times over applied for. The Union Pacific bonds, 
which, by the way, are a capital investment, were eacrerly 
absorbed, and are even already quoted at a premium. There 
are many new issues on their way. Another Chinese Railway 
Loan will shortly be offered here, and Berlin will be responsible 
for most of it. Again, the Santa Fe Land Companv is about 
to issue £500,000 Debentures; these should be safe enough, as 
the Land Company is financially sound. 

The West African market has come very much to the front 
during the past account. Great disappointment was felt at the 
W’assau report, and although at the meeting the chairman tried 
to revive the drooping spirits of the shareholders, he had a diffi- 
cult task, and the long-looked-fnr success of the comoany seems 
far away, and I fear the shareholders must still abide in patience. 

All things Canadian were good, especially Canada Pacific, 
which are steadilv reaching 200. a price that T have months back 
stated they would ultimately reach. Grand Trunks were also 
in favour, and it is about time we saw this market recover some 
part of its recent fall. The prospects of the line are quite good, 
and a purchase of the Second and Third Prefs. should pay to 
follow. 


The Rubber market has been disturbed by rumours of trouble 
in Mincing Lane, where the position is considered serious. Ho 
doubt the recent boom in rubber has disclosed the usual fact that 
over trading has to pay for its indiscretion. Many otherwise 
sound shares had to be forcibly sold, and Highlands and Low¬ 
lands were particularly weak. 

Henriquez Estates will shortly declare a dividend, and the 
shares are being bought by influential people. The company is 
the parent of Henriquez South, which it successfully floated 
a few months back. 

Paris has been a buyer of Mexican Mines of El Oro, which is 
one of the richest in the American group. Another Mexican mine 
which has come very much to the front lately, and of which 
more will be heard, is the Carmen Mines of El Oro, and I am 
told they should be a good purchase. The clever crowd are 
quietly buying some of the best Kaffir shares. They sensibly 
look ahead, and do not wait until after the event. The rise is 
sure to come ; it may not be till the end of next month, but it 
will come. It may not be a boom—I think it will not be—but a 
substantial and steady rise, which is the best way after all. 

Rhodesians have been a very disappointing market to a lot of 
us. A Rhodesian boom was on everybody’s lips, but it cometh 
not. Booms never do when they are expected. They usually 
come unannounced and when they are least expected. But it is 
a strange fact that Rhodesians should be singled out for special 
weakness. The recent flotation of the Cam and Motor proved a 
fiasco, and the shares are at a discount; the market has derived 
little benefit from the reorganisation of the Rhodesian trust 
company. 

Tanganyika shares were firm, a report being circulated that 
the directors were expecting news of the completion of the rail¬ 
way to the Star of the Congo Mine.—I am Sir, yours faithfully, 

Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“ THE ACADEMY ” AND PROSODY. 

To tixt Editor of The Academt. 

Sir,— Miss Hester Brayne in her letter adopts the scarcely 
fair yet time-honoured device of ignoring contention to fasten 
on less important detail. An instance is in the type of line of 
which I say it 44 might be called the * three-beat * heroic.’’ 
With her scansion of such a single line as 14 made up of five 
temporal periods, but carrying only four stresses,” I imagine 
few would quarrel ; but this does not alter the fact that when 
a number of such lines occur they tend to pass through on three 
beats, which again give an uncomfortable sing-song effect to 
verse. I gather from Miss Bravne’s letter that she had not 
even read “ The City of Dreadful Night ” to discover if my con¬ 
tention were so or not. Seeing that this poem was the subject, 
this seems all the more extraordinary. She passes on. Iiowever, to 
demand that I should have totalled up the number oi such lines 
in that poem ; which demand would have been egregious enough, 
except for the fact that this curious arithmetical treatment and 
dissection of so live a thing as poetry is not uncommon in some 
quarters. My fault with “ B.V.” was that, however many times 
he used such lines, their use too frequently offends the ear ; it is 
quite conceivable that a better craftsman might have used them 
more often than he, and yet the ear not have noticed their use. 
Miss Brayne says she counted 44 as many as twelve ” such lines 
in 41 Lycidas.” Well, six per cent, seems scarcely to deserve 
such emphasis ; but my faith in Milton as a craftsman is so 
great that I can well imagine him using double that ratio, and 
yet bring so deft in thoir use and manipulation as to disguise 
their frequence. And 44 manipulation ” is important. Take the 
two lines Miss Brayne cites from 44 Lycidas ”! She says that 
44 Milton repeats the cadence exactly as Thomson does ” in the 
lines I quoted, whereas, in point of fact, they are as far 
apart as they can well be. Obviously the importance lies in 
the second lines of each. And here, knowing the weak foot 
coming, Milton 44 halts ” the cadence of the earlier part of the 
line by a strong use of consonants, whereas Thomson opens his 
vowels and lets the whole line run through easily. 

Similarly, Miss Brayne takes no notice of my protest at the 
barbarism of taking the opening line of 44 Paradise Lost ” as a 
unit for scansion. The weak fourth foot in it is merely to give 
additional strength and force to the coming words, 44 of that 
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forbidden tree.” To omit these words is essentially to misunder¬ 
stand the preceding line ; in other words, is “ to stumble badly.” 

Permit me a closing comment on Miss Brayne’s deft inter¬ 
jection “sic.” I remember once seeing such an interjection 
placed after Swinburne’s characterisation of Meredith’s stanzas 
in “Modem Love ” as sonnets. Technically, Meredith’s stanzas 
are not sonnets, and technically the lines I quote are not a 
couplet; but literally both words are, in point of fact, correct. 
It is only a pedant who would have us hide-bound by termin¬ 
ology when the bare meanings of words are obvious. A railway- 
shunter, on the same ground, would, I fear, deny both of us 
the use of the word.—I am, etc., 

The Writer of the Article. 


SOCIALISM AND THE WORKING MAN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I feel particularly gratified that a journal of the stand¬ 
ing of The academy has thought fit to print my humble effusion. 
It is extremely encouraging to me, and will spur me on to 
further efforts on behalf of the principles which we seem to hold • 
in common. 

It may be of interest to you to know that at one time I was 
an active worker and speaker on behalf of the Radical party, 
with a strong leaning towards Socialism. A deep and, I hope, 
intelligent study of history, political, economical, and social 
science, has convinced me, however, that the welfare of my 
class will be much better accomplished by working on the lines 
indicated in the letter which you were good enough to publish, 
than by the wild schemes and irrational theories so vehemently 
propounded by interested parties at the present time. In com¬ 
bat ing the pernicious doctrines of the Socialists, we up here 
in the North have a hard fight before us, but I am convinoed 
that ultimately we shall win. Signs of a coming change are 
not wanting, and in bringing about this very desirable reaction 
I hope to take a not inglorious part. 

Assuring you of my interest in The Academy, — I have the 
honour to be, Yours faithfully, 

A Working Man. 


THE “ DAILY MAIL ” AND GERMANY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Your correspondent’s letter is very interesting, showing 
a personal experience, perhaps ; but, notwithstanding, I shall 
wager the odds on this much-abused paper when history is 
written! 

There is, deep in most Englishmen’s minds, a conviction that 
the policy which should be taken i* the deBtroyal of Germany's 
navy at the present juncture; but the divided small interests 
of our charming and effete Government give us no time to look 
that way. Reading between the lines, it would seem that Mr. 
McCullock is a trine infected by Germany and its ways. Can 
this actually be so?—Yours, 

Joseph Holbrooxe. 
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With the next issue of THE ACADEMY (dated October 15th) 
we sh«II publish as a special su >plem^nt THE POETICAL 
GAZETTE, the Olficisl journal cf THE FOETRY SOCIETY, 
which will dead ip citdv with poetical affairr. In future this 
auppSem snt will bs issued monthly on the first Saturday ct etch 
month. 


called democracy is but a farce; the people are too 
ignorant and prejudiced to understand the first principles 
of self-government. Corruption is universal throughout 
the country, and directly Carlos ns Dictator, or Manoel as 
a Constitutionalist, tried to check it their doom was 
sealed. There are many rumours afloat as to the conduct 
of the young King. It is said that he increased the un¬ 
popularity of the throne by the expenditure of large sums 
of money on a Parisian actress, and by lavishing jewels on 
her when the country was almost bankrupt. Democracy 
throughout Europe is in a state of unrest. The recent ou* 
break at Berlin, following the Kaiser’s despotic utterances 
on the divine right of kings, came as a rude shock, and 
now the divine right has been blown to the four winds 
in Portugal after a few hours’ desultory street fighting. 
But will the remainder of Portugal acquiesce in the choice 
of the capital? If not, the miserable country will be faced 
with a long and bloody civil war which will cast her still 
more hopelessly into bankruptcy. Spain at present remains 
tranquil, but what will be the effect of this successful 
revolution on all the inflammable material amongst King 
Alfonso's subjects? In spite of Mr. Llovd George, 
England seems to be the safest place to live in at the 
present time. The friendship between England and Portu¬ 
gal is traditional. We hope it will remain so under a 
Republic, but the new Government must clearly under¬ 
stand that we cannot tolerate an alliance with anarchy and 
disorder; therefore the first duty of the Republic is to 
restore peace and public confidence. 


Reader* of THE POETICAL GAZETTE other thin «h- 
meznben of th* Pootr* Socety. and newsagents accustomed to 
•apply THE POETICAL GAZETTE, are advised «f this arrange¬ 
ment whereby the Gsxst.e is issued ss an integral pert of 
THE ACADEMY. 

The att -ntion of Publishers and other Advertisers is also 
r’rawn to tfis announce men . 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Europe has been startled bv the revolution in Portugal, 
which has apparently ended in the overthrow of the 
monarchy ; but even as we go to press there are rumours 
that the troops which still remain loyal to King Manoel 
are marching on Lisbon, so the revolution may not yet 
be a fait accompli. The whereabouts of the Royal family 
are uncertain, but it seems that the King and Queen- 
Mother have both fled ; or, at any rate, their lives are in 
no danger. The Republic has been proclaimed, with Theo- 
philo Braga as President, and the capital is calm and 
satisfied with the change of government. Apparently the 
outbreak started early on Tuesday morning. At midnight 
on Monday twenty-one shots were fired as a pre-arranged 
signal; certain regiments revolted, and were joined by a 
large armed mob and by all the warships except one. The 
first act of the revolutionaries -was to cut the telegraph 
wires and sever all communication between the capital 
and the rest of Europe. The revolted troops and the mob 
then attacked the barracks of the regiments near the 
Royal Palace which still remained loyal to the King. 
There seems to have been some heavy fighting, in which 
about 100 persons perished, after which the remainder of 
the troops joined the insurgents. At noon on Tuesday the 
warships commenced to bombard the Necessidades Palace, 
where the young King was in residence, and his Ministers 
counselled him to leave, which he did, either by taking 
refuge on a warship or flying from the capital. On 
Wednesday the loyalist troops abandoned the struggle, 
and the Republic was proclaimed. 

The causes of the outbreak are difficult to define, 
but apparently where King Carlos failed as a dic¬ 
tator King Manoel has equally failed as a con¬ 
stitutional monarch. Either form of government 
was equally unacceptable to the professional politicians 
who control Portugal’s political machine. Politics in 
Portugal begin and end with the word plunder. The so- 


We notice that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
been able by a lightning method to settle the inherent 
difficulties in Form IV. In his usual airv wav he dis- 

•r % 

posed of the matter a week or so ago after a conference 
with persons carefully selected to agree with his conclusions 
by deciding that practically there was no difficulty in filling 
up the Form. He offered the advice, which w'ould have 
been useless as a defence in a Court of Law, that a suffi¬ 
cient answer to some of the offensive and practically 
impossible conundrums embodied in the monstrous Form, 
w’ould be “ I don’t know.” Mr. Lloyd George has now 
found it necessary to convene two more meetings of experts 
over whom he, who is no expert at all, will preside to 
clear up the difficulties which a week or so ago he pontifi- 
cally stated did not exist. Mr. Lloyd George at the 
Treasury is happily a passing incident, but the injury 
which he has inflicted upon sane government will last and 
be a precedent for other foolish and ignorant persons to 
follow’ in the future. 


We welcome with much pleasure the news that Mr, 
Wilson, of Glasgow, is following in the path of Mr. OBborne 
in resisting the tyranny and fraud of using money con¬ 
tributed to & trade union for the purpose of sending to 
the House of Commons Socialist monstrosities who pre¬ 
tend to represent working men. These persons are the 
worst class of beggars, inasmuch a9 they rob those who 
cannot afford it of money to maintain themselves in a 
position in which they are unable to offer any return for 
the money. The revolt against the oppression of trade 
unions is a thoroughly healthy sign. The Unionist party 
has been largely responsible for the legislation of these 
bodies, and if they had been governed by honest and 
level-headed men we should not have a word to say against 
them. In some cases, of course, these unions have been 
admirably managed, and their funds have been used foi 
the purpose for which they were intended. Latterly, how 
ever, some of the largest unions have been governed by 
men whose only end was to grind their own axe; hence 
the whole system has been brought into disrepute, and the 
disgust which is felt by the outsider has now spread to the 
ranks of the members. If the result is the purging of 
talkative, irresponsible, and none too honest persons we 
shall welcome the development. Trade unions may then 
revert to the legitimate path of honourable usefulness 
which they were designed to fulfil. 
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We notice with considerable pleasure that Mr. Enoch 
Edwards and Mr. Thomas Burt at the annual meeting of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain entered an 
emphatic protest against strikes being entered upon before 
all methods of conciliation had been exhausted. This 
advice, although late in the day, is very welcome. We 
remember fifteen years ago giving similar advice to an 
open-air meeting of miners at Wombwell, near Barnsley. 
The meeting, although not in the least friendly to the views 
which we expressed upon other matters, listened with the 
deepest attention to our remarks as to the folly and crime 
of needless strikes. Mr. Edvrards and Mr. Burt have been 
a long time in arriving at the conclusion that they should 
offer advice of this kind to their clients. Of this we do not 
complain. On the contrary, we welcome any sign of sanity 
on the part of Labour leaders, and we are only glad to* 
observe that these gentlemen, at all events, take any 
course which entitles them to be called leaders. 


We cordially welcome the new magazine issued by 
Messrs. Hutchinson entitled “ The Wonders of the World,” 
to be completed in twenty-four fortnightly parts. We 
think this magazine stands alone. It is of the greatest 
possible interest. The illustrations, amongst which is one 
in colours entitled “ A Pagoda that Rocks with the Wind,” 
are excellent. A traditional tomb of Christ, the Cemetery 
of the Capuchin monks, the Tower of Silence in Persia, 
the Rocking Stone, Tandill, Argentina, the Great Wall 
of China, are all of the highest interest. The interior 
of a Jain Temple at the summer capital, Rajputana, is 
most exquisite. W’e doubt whether such finished orna¬ 
mentation can be seen elsewhere. The Giant Buddha at 
Kiatang, China, is extraordinary. The full figure is about 
150 feet in height, and the face of Buddha is remarkable, 
although not for beauty. The Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
the sabred home of the Sikh religion, is a type of perfect 
symmetry and of perfect peace. It is impossible to men¬ 
tion all the reproductions of marvels in the first number, 
an advance copy of which we have received, but the illustra¬ 
tion of the Temple of Rameswaran, Ceylon, will be a reve¬ 
lation to many budding architects who have not travelled 
to the East. 


A writer with a nimble pen and the gift of satire who 
calls himself E. D. Ward, but whose name is not unlikely 
to be Lucas, has perpetrated an amusing tract. Under 
the title of “Sir Pulteney ” (Methuen and Co.), he 
delivers a sermon against modern tendencies—the 
desire for novelty at any cost, the itch for excite¬ 
ment, the loss * of belief, and the craving for 
the unknown. His little book contains a very bitter 
pill cunningly hidden in the jam of amusing and clever 
writing in the manner of “ The Passing of Arthur ” and 
“Wisdom While You Wait.” There is a suggestion of 
Wells and Jules Verne in the main idea, which is filled 
out with some very deft character-drawing. The plot of 
the skit is that a company promoter, a typical philosopher 
and dishonest person, is tired of making money in the 
usual illegitimate business manner, and turns his nimble 
brain to a method both ingenious and simple. He pro¬ 
motes a smart hotel for blast people, who experimentalise 
in sensations, at which they may, if they choose, commit 
Buicide. Not, however, in the dull, conventional manner, 
bv razor, poison, or pistol, but by treating death as a 
charming and exciting adventure. Attached to the hotel 
gardens there is a mysterious gate, and behind this gate 
there is an immense field, where the laws of gravity are 
so peculiar that if a person puts himself into a certain 
position he is caught up and whirled away into space 
like a feather, or Longfellow’s arrow. Effete people 
swarm to this place in order to dally with death, and, of 
course, none of them make use of the means of leaving 
life. Great fun is made of Parliament, journalism, Mr. 
Stead, suffragism, the stage, society, art, and everything 
else under the sun. and the whole thing makes amusing 
reading. It is quite the sort of book to render a railway 
journey less tiresome or a dull morning pleasant. 


THE JOURNEY 

From her clear caverns rising 
Into the sky’s lagoon, 

With delicate disguising 
In misty veils, the moon 
Fronts that wide amber distance 
Robe of retreating day, 

And with demure insistence 
Pursues her limpid way. 

Cloud-flowers aflame in sunset 
As poppies, grow less bold, 

Change, at that slow, deep onset, 

To blooms of marigold, 

And fading 6till, to pansies 
Dusky and dreamy fall, 

While with her starry fancies 
The night entangles all. 

Earth swings her mortal millions 
Through this enchanted net 
Round, round where dawn’s pavilions 
Of pearl and rose are set 
Till gleaming, gemmed with wonder. 

Or blanched by silver rain, 

Or dense with heat of thunder 
Morn rides the east again. 

So in great deeps we travel, 

Divinely sheltered, known 
To One who can unravel 

The threads that reach His throne; 

So, for a thousand ages 

The waves of time we breast, 

Weep, work, and spend our rages, 

Laugh, sleep, and sink to rest. 

W. Jj. R. 


MR. BALFOUR AT EDINBURGH 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Balfour was the guest of 
the Scottish Conservative Club at luncheon, and after¬ 
wards delivered his eagerly anticipated speech which 
ushers in the Unionist autumn campaign throughout the 
country. He dealt with four subjects, all of topical 
interest, in detail, viz. : (1) The Conference, (2) the 

Osborne Judgment, (3) the Payment of Members, (4) 
Land Tenure and Small Holdings. What the right hon. 
gentleman said about the Conference can be dismissed in 
a few words. He cast no light whatsoever on its work, 
and the tone of his utterance was highly pessimistic, which 
seems to prove that although the spark of life still lingers 
in its enfeebled frame, the eight physicians hold out very 
little hope. But Mr. Balfour declared that it must have 
permanent results as “ an experiment in the working of free 
institutions,” and “ I know that the meeting for free dis¬ 
cussion of people divided by those deep fissures which 
separate parties in this country, to discuss on equal terms 
great problems affecting the Empire, must have a great 
effect now and hereafter.” But we always thought that 
the House of Commons was the proper place for the parties 
to discuss “ great problems affecting the Empire,” and 
therefore if Mr. Balfour’s sentence has any meaning at 
all it appears he believes that the future develop¬ 
ment of Constitutional government in this country will 
trend more and more towards secret conferences when the 
leaders are embarrassed by their impatient followers. With 
this proposition we entirely disagree. We believe that 

the sole result of the Conference will be to show clearlv 

• 

the utter futility of them in the future. 

Mr. Balfour next dealt with the crisis that has arisen 
in the ranks of the Socialist and Labour party from the 
effects of the famous Osborne judgment. On this question 
he took a very strong line, declaring that he would never 
sanction the gross tyranny that must arise from a section 
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of the community being forced to subscribe funds towards 
maintaining a political party in an Imperial Parliament 
towards whose views they are irreconcilably opposed. He 
said that this would constitute the worst form of tyranny 
ever introduced into our political system. We are glad 
that Mr. Balfour made so firm a declaration on this point; 
but, on the other hand, we consider that his view's might 
have been expressed many months ago, even before the 
last General Election, when the matter was before the 
country. Everyone who was a candidate for Parliament 
on that occasion knows that he received more questions 
*8 to hiB views on the Osborne judgment than on any other 
subject. Those who were wise refused to commit them¬ 
selves, and answered warily and vaguely about “ maintain¬ 
ing the interests of the minority,” but many were caught 
napping, and their answers are now on record and will 
be used in judgment against them at the forthcoming 
struggle at the polls. Whereas, had the Unionist leader 
come out with a firm declaration in 1909, this difficulty 
would have been obviated. 

Mr. Balfour then passed on to the question of the pay¬ 
ment of members. He did not rebuke Mr. F. E. Smith for 
his declaration in its favour, but proceeded to criticise it 
as an alternative to the Osborne judgment in the most 
abstract manner, finally arriving at the conclusion that 
it would be injurious to the future tone of the House 
and therefore to be opposed. “ Are there no alternative 
remedies?” he asked, and, seeing none in sight, he said, 
4i Remember we are not the physicians now called in to 
prescribe ; we are not the surgeons who are called in to 
perform the operation one way or the other . . . there 
are many topics on which I would like to speak, but two 
on which I must speak.” Thus he left his followers com¬ 
pletely in the dark. This is a policy of laissez-faire with a 
vengeance. 

Here let us say a word on the subject of leadership, the 
art and morality of which have sadly deteriorated during 
the last ten years, until we sigh for the strong man who 
can lead his army instead of following it, who can make up 
his mind in advance and point a line for his loyal followers 
to take when attacking the enemy's positions. It has 
always been the custom for the great warriors of the 
past to address their troops before the battle commenced, 
not after it was over; to point out those positions 
to attack and those to defend, and thus encouraged 
their armies have sprung forward with alacrity 
to the onslaught, confident of victory. But the 
unfortunate Unionist Partv is treated very differently. 
Without orders from its leaders it struggles laboriously on 
to the battlefield, occupying certain positions marked 
“Osborne Judgment,” “Tariff Reform,” “ Food Taxes,” 
“ Defence of the Constitution,” etc., and sees before it the 
enemy holding his, “ The Payment of Members,” “ Aboli¬ 
tion of the House of Lords,” “ Home Rule,” “ Confiscation ” 
and “ Socialism.” The Unionist rank and file, not knowing 
on w'hat point to concentrate for attack or defence—for 
their leaders are miles in rear trying to make up their 
minds, generally behind the friendly shelter of a golf 
bunker—struggle manfully on and hurl themselves fear¬ 
lessly on the enemy’s redoubts. Some of the attacks meet 
with partial success ; some fail because the wrong ground 
is chosen ; others are won and then lost through lack of 
adequate support, and at the end of the day the net result 
is small because there has been no organisation, no 
cohesion, no fixed objective, and no directing hand to 
profit by the enemy’s mistakes. Thus, when night falls on 
the stricken field, belittered writh broken promises, fallen 
ideals, and wasted endeavours, the heroic Unionist host is 
scattered like a flock of sheep which has lost its shepherd. 

Then when all is over the leader appears and delivers his 
postponed oration—not a stirring harangue such as would 
arouse the fading enthusiasm of his followers, but in the 
form of a mild philosophical criticism on the day’s opera¬ 
tions. “ 8oldiers,” he says, “ of the Conference with the 
enemy’s leaders I must not speak, but even if it fails it is 
an interesting experiment. You were quite right to defend 
the Osborne position, ethically it would have been wrong 


to surrender it. I think you were right to attack the 
Payment of Members Redoubt, although on this point I 
have no settled convictions, and I cannot blame those of 
you who attacked it and those of you who defended it, but 
I regret to see so many have fallen by the shots of their 
friends. But I would not have it otherwise. I am told 
that in the complex system of modern combat many 
must necessarily fall from the misdirected shots of their 
own side—this may be sad, but it is inevitable if weapons 
are entrusted to the unskilled hands of large masses of the 
community—but I do say this, that wrhether we capture 
that part of the enemy’s position known as 1 Payment of 
Members,’ or whether we do not, we can at least point 
with pride to the fact that we were so open minded that 
some of us fell in defending and some in attacking it; and 
thus, whatever the future holds in store, some of us must 
have been right and some of us wrong. Now’ let me pass 
on to Fort Food Tax. I am in favour of holding it, but 
should the enemy concentrate a very large force in this 
direction, then you can abandon it and occupy that known 
as ‘ Tax the Foreigner,’ which is stronger. We must die 
to a man in defence of the House of Lords’ Castle, 
although the walls are weak and obsolete, but if the enemy’s 
attack becomes too strong, then some of you must hoist the 
white flag of Reform, and perhaps they will clear off.” 

The bewildered soldiers gather round their leader and 
ask his commands for the future conduct of operations. 
“ On this subject,” he replies, “ I cannot commit myself, 
the initiative is with the enemy. We will wait and see 
what they do and make our plans accordingly. After all, 
it is their job, not ours. Therefore, let us dismiss the 
matter and pass on to that portion of the field which I see 
on my map is marked Land Tenure, Small Holdings and 
Tariff Reform. I believe we are on firmer ground there.” 

The wearv army once more picks up its weapons, hoists 
its threadbare banners, and struggles on, leaving its dead 
promises to stink in the nostrils of the countryside, and its 
wounded, laggards, and discontents to find refuge in the 
enemy’s camp. Can methods such as these lead to victors ? 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 

ERA 


DANTE GABRIEL R08SETTI. —Continued. 


rHE fault in Rossetti’s poetry is one which arises from 
iis very love for effective language and resonant periods. 
Foo often he yielded to the temptation of fine words, of 
^ rolling combination of consonants and vowels. While 
le frequently succeeded, as in such beautiful phrasings 
is *• Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes,” " Spring s 
>erfect imminent hour,” ** And round his heart one strang- 
ing golden hair,” he sometimes sacrificed meaning u» 
ound, as in “ the unfettered irreversible goal,” “ elect 
n choral consonancy,” “ multiform circumfluenee inai.j- 
old.” This quality of the “forcible line” appears more 
>ften in Rossetti s verse than in that of any other poet; 
t is characteristic, and has in muny instances a tremen- 
lously clinching effect. The too facile imitation of it has 
>een the downfall of many a sonnet written by those who 
lave copied the trick without adequate skill and know- 
edge. The desire to end on a “fine line” is a snare to 
he voung poet, if ever there was one, praiseworthy though 
t be. Very truly, we think, does Mr. A. C. Benson 
>bserve that “ the poets whom Rossetti profitably affected 
lave been of a secondary order; poets who have been 
nore concerned with the manner than the matter of their 
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rather by poetasters w’ho desired to write than by poets 
w’ho have been constrained to sing. ’ 

The ballads which Rossetti wrote have a peculiar 
witchery of their own, but are sometimes weakened by 
being too long. “ Sister Helen ” has a terribly haunting 
refrain, and its shuddering final stanza rings with unearthly 
magic; the w f hole poem has in it a ghostly w’ailing : 
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** Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 

Sister Helen? 

Ah, what is this that sighs in the frost? ” 

•‘A soul that's lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother! ” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, all lost , between Hell and Heaven!) 

By “ Eden Bower/’ with its alternate refrains “ Eden 
bower’s in flower . . . And O, the bower and the hour,” 
we cannot help being reminded of William Morris’s “ Two 
red roses across the Moon,” inconsequently enough, 
perhaps, since th* subjects are altogether different. “ Love’s 
Nocturn ” is full of sheer music: 

Poets' fancies all are there, 

There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air; 

There breathe perfumes; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 

Siren there 

Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 

One can well believe that Ruskin, mentor that he was, 
did not approve of “ Jenny,” a commemoration of a side 
of life that is usually passed over in silence; but not 
many who read it can resist its spell. It is a marvellous 
little poem, and as simple as it well can be in expression. 
It has a notable instance of that tendency in Rossetti 
to which we referred, to use Nature as an aid in his 
descriptions of woman—in this case & woman who was 
anything but “ natural ”: 

Why, Jenny, you’re asleep at last! 

Asleep, poor Jenny, hard and fast— 

So young and soft and tired; so fair, 

With chin thus nestled in your hair, 

Mouth quiet, eyelids almost blue 

As if some sky of dreams shone through! 

We do not intend to quote from “The Blessed Damozel,” 
by far the best known poem—wonderful achievement 
indeed, for a youth of nineteen—for it is fairly safe to 
presume that most persons who read these words will have 
it by heart, or, at any rate, be sufficiently familiar with 
it; and it is superfluous at this time of day to point out 
its beauties. Enough to say that Rossetti rarely excelled 
it, and to note how little it seems to derive from any 
previous poet—unless we can ascribe its magic of language 
to the influence of Keats, whose work, according to Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, he sems to have been reading at about this 
period. 

As a literary curiosity, of no particular value as a poem, 
but rather a strange experiment in alliteration, we quote 
the first of the seven short groups under the title of 
“ Chimes.” 

Honey-flowers to the honey-comb 
And the honeybee’s from home. 

A honey-comb and a honey-flower 
And the bee shall have his hour. 

A honey'd heart for the honey-comb 
And the humming bee flies home. 

A heavy heart in the honey-flower 
And the bee has had his hour. 

Rossetti, as everyone knows, was one of the original 
members of that small band of enthusiasts which called 
itself the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” and which 
influenced strongly the art of the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Mr. Holman Hunt, whose loss we bo 
recently have mourned, shared a studio with Rossetti at 
the inception of the revolutionary idea, and for many 
years was intimate with him. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the power of the tre¬ 
mendous revival in art and letters which began in the 
early years of the century, and with which the men whom 
we have been considering were all intimately connected. 
By some link of acquaintance, correspondence, or friend¬ 
ship, each one seems to have known the other; Rossetti 
knew Browning, Browning knew Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Meredith, Coventry Patmore (who contributed to the short¬ 
lived Germ) and a score of other famous men are all 


interwoven with one another’s work and destiny. Shall 
we ever again pass through such a re-birth of the artistic 
sense, of literary energy ? It is not wise to answer in 
the negative, for all history proves that these things come 
in waves, that great men appear “ in the fulness of time” 
when there is need of them. The flood of poor verse and 
worthless fiction which overwhelms us to-day will surely 
in due time recede, containing within itself no elements 
of permanence. But, whatever should be our literary fate 
during the coming years, the Victorian era, even if its 
poetry were its only shield and buckler, can as firmly as 
the age of the Elizabethans confront the threatening frown 
of envious Time. 


TWO ART EXHIBITIONS 

The Exhibition of the Stock Exchange Art Society at 
the Drapers’ Hall is well worth a visit. It shows how 
men seek relaxation from heavy work in a direction which 
leisured people might deem laborious. The only adverse 
criticism which we feel disposed to make is that these some¬ 
times opulent gentlemen have been in some instances too 
lavish with their colours. Viewing a large number of 
pictures in close proximity to each other, the wealth of 
colour is somewhat oppressive. We do not forget, how¬ 
ever, that this objection would not occur if the pictures 
we*e hung separately and rightly blended with others of 
different colouring. We have nothing but praise for Mr. 
F. Blade’s landscapes, of which some seven are on view. 
He shows considerable talent, and his draughtsmanship and 
colouring are extremely good. The same may be said of 
Mr. 8. Le Blanc Smith’s “ Summer Evening ” and “ Troy 
Cottage, Polperro.” Mr. H. Hewkley is very prolific, but 
is apt to overdo his colouring. “ The Gorge of Constan¬ 
tine ” can only be described as gorgeous. His Billericay, 
Summer is inky, and somewhat impossible shadows are 
cast by the trees. We do not admire Miss Hilda A. Reid’s 
“Interior Crofter’s Cabin, Hebrides.” There is something 
in a mauve cot; what it is is not quite apparent, but the 
mauve colouring is distinctly disagreeable. There is also 
too much colour in the same artist’s “ The White Sands, 
Reef Bay, Hebrides.” " Moonlight, Sandown Bay, Isle of 
Wight,” is quite a nice picture, but Mr. J. L. Leonard has 
forgotten the moon. “ Three Scenes at Rye,” by Mr. C. H. 
Hopper, are beautifully executed, the technique being 
excellent. Mr. H. E. F. Buch is very successful in his 
picture, “ Commerce and Commerce Protectors.” The 
vessels are beautifully drawn. Miss D. T. Pope gives us 
a nice old dog called “ Gypsey.” Miss M. Grace shows a 
very nice landscape, entitled “ Autumn,” and Mrs. G. S. 
Brocklebank is quite successful in “ Twilight, Folkestone,” 
and “ Hastings Fishing Boats.” Here we must leave the 
water colours, as the second section which follows after the 
drawings is not, in our opinion, with the exception of “ A 
King’s Fleet,” by Mr. H. E. F. Buch, nearly so good as 
the first section. There are about twenty-five extremely 
clever drawings. Mr. A. L. Sydney, who exhibits six, is 
particularly happy. His “ Bourchier,” as Henry VIII.— 
or shall we say as “ King Leer ”?—takes our fancy particu¬ 
larly: “Jack Frost” and “Water Babies,” by Mr. H. C. 
Alson, are very clever, as are others bv the same draughts¬ 
man, which we have not space to criticise. The paintings 
in oil do not appeal to us much, although some have con¬ 
siderable merit. Amongst the pastels, landscapes 192 and 
193, bv Mr. Hugh Williams, are, we think, extremely good, 
but his “ In PIvmouth Harbour ” and “ Exeter from the 
Canal ” appear somewhat too hard. The photographic 
reproductions by Mr. O. C. Quekett are all good. Mezzo¬ 
tints, etchings, carving, and sculpture, all deserve a word 
of recognition. 

Emu., Lady Hamilton. 

By invitation of Messrs. Macmillan we viewed the thirty 
illustrations reproduced in colour from original portraits 
of Emma, Lady Hamilton, which will be published in the 
forthcoming volume, with letterpress bv Mrs. Frankau, 
shortly to be published by that firm. Messrs. Macmillan 
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-Are much indebted to the owners of the various pictures 
who have allowed them to reproduce the illustrations for 
their forthcoming volume. We are inclined to think that 
there will be some controversy as to whether some of the 
portraits are really of Lady Hamilton. If they are so it 
would be a proof that the painter’s art is often deceptive. 
No. 17, “From the Nude," in the collection of Sir Tol- 
m&che Sinclair, ascribed to Romney, is a new' discovery. 
As it is a profile view, with one arm upheld, hiding the 
face, we feel a little doubt whether it is rightly described 
as a study of Emma. We think that *i certain of these 
portraits were actually painted from life, and were not 
merely conventional studies, intended to represent certain 
characteristics of Lady Hamilton, the artists were but 
poor performers. Either one set of artists have unduly 
idealised their subject or the other set have been guilty 
of unwarrantable caricature. The volume will, we 
think, be most interesting and attractive, and as only two 
hundred and fifty copies will be issued, we advise all who 
are interested in Nelson’s beloved to make early application 
for copies. 


THE FENIAN SAGA 

The origin of the word Fenian, connected in modern times 
with political disturbances in Ireland some 50 years ago, 
dates back to the semi-mythical period. Its revival was 
not altogether inappropriate. Fionn, of the third 
century, was a sort of bandit chief over a horde 
of outlaws or freebooters, called Fianna. He had 
a. famous son named Oisin, or Ossian, who may be 
regarded as the founder in a sense of the Fenian or Ossianic 
cycle of epic poetry and prose. There are a great number 
of legends and songs belonging to this cycle, found both 
in Scotland and Ireland. Even in our own time manv are 

w 

recited as folk-tales by Oaelic-speaking people. Hence 
arose the well-known “ Ossian’s Fingal " and “ Temora ” 
of James MacPherson, which aroused a storm of contro¬ 
versy in the eighteenth century. MacPherson discovered 
a number of legends current among the Gaelic-speaking 
people of Western Scotland and the Isles. Instead of 
giving these exactly as he found them, which would have 
been a work of considerable value, he turned them into 
rather high-flown poems of his own, completely altering 
both their style and peculiar character. At the same 
time, he asked the public to believe that these were “ old 
Gaelic ballads collected by himself in the Highlands." 
Such a method of treatment had neither the merit of 
critical acumen nor of historical accuracy. It presented 
an altogether false literary aspect. But it led to the true, 
and for this MacPherson at least earned a debt of grati¬ 
tude from posterity. Scholars at once sought for the 
basis of his work, and found it in the vast accumulation 
of traditions, some oral, some in scattered manuscripts, 
existing both in Scotland and Ireland. Legends were 
collected by learned societies of investigation, such as the 
Scottish Highland Society and the Irish Ossianic Society. 
Our own century has seen a remarkable revival of the 
study of Gaelic literature. In 1908, Mr. John MacNeill 
published, for. the Irish* Texts Society, an edition of the 
“ Duanaire Finn,” or “ Poem Book of Fionn." It con¬ 
sists of verses and very early traditional ballads collected 
in Ireland, and written at Louvain about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The original M8. is in the 
Franciscan Library, Dublin. Both Mr. MacNeill 

and Miss E. Hull, in her Text Book of Irish 
Literature, advanced practically a new theory as to 
the origin of the Fenian epic. Miss Hull writes: “The 
surprising problem presents itself that, while these tales 
seem best to express the Gaelic spirit, the Fenian 8aga, 
as a whole, does not seem to have had its origin among 
the Gaelic population proper, but among some tribes dis¬ 
persed in early times among the general population, and 
looked down upon by them as the remnants of an earlier 
and inferior race—the people whom the genealogists of the 
tenth century called the Firbolg.” But the problem, I 


after all, does not seem to us so very surpris¬ 
ing, when we reflect that the epic was transmitted 
orally from generation to generation, doubtless with con¬ 
stant additions and variations, and that it had a thousand 
years among the Gaels in which to imbibe the Celtic 
spirit. Even in the earliest historical period the Firbolg 
were becoming assimilated to the Celtic people, who were 
their conquerors. Miss Hull admits this in her disserta¬ 
tion on “ The Colloquy with the Ancient Men " (Agallamh 
na Senorach), a collection of prose stories belonging to the 
Fenian cycle, supposed to be narrated by Caeilte mac 
Ronan to St. Patrick at Drumderg, one of the old fortresses 
of Fionn. 

“ Towards the close of the ‘ Colloquy ’ Caeilte and Oisin 
(Qssian) meet again at Tara, and here the remnant of the 
Fianna, who had accompanied them, ‘ lay their lips to earth 
and die,’ amid the silent grief of the wholo of Ireland. It 
is characteristic of the piece that Dermot mac Cearbhal is 
reigning at Tara, and thus we have three separate epochs— 
that of the Fians, that of Patrick, and that of Dermot and 
Columcille—united together." What else in the way of 
internal evidence do we need for the gradual process of 
assimilation to the Celtic spirit! The fact seems to be 
simply this: Although the Firbolg were a conquered 
people, and became the servants of the Gael, and even¬ 
tually their hired mercenaries, still the w’hole character 
of the Fenian legends strongly appealed to the Celtic 
temperament, so much so that in process of time the Gael 
made their legends their own, and continually added to 
them. For example, Fionn himself became a sort of 
national hero. The myths of the intercourse between the 
Fianna and the fairy divinities of the Tuatha De Danann 
are adapted to the Celtic mythology. Belief in phantoms 
is common to primitive peoples. \V hatever the origin of 
the Fenian Saga, all its characteristics are thoroughly 
Celtic, as Miss Hull in effect admits. "The love of the 
chase, of song and war, pure delight in nature, strong 
fairy element, love of the humorous, the grotesque and 
the bombastic, and a markedly democratic tone, the crea¬ 
tion of the people." What, for example, could be more 
delightfully Irish than the story of how Fionn and his 
companions were ensnared by nine phantoms in t e 
Valley of Yew Trees! There is a hut, whence come 
ghastly screeches and wailings of a man having one eye 
in the midst of his breast, but without a head, whose 
deficiency is supplemented by a terrible old hag who has 
three heads. A ghostly churl calls for a song for the 
Fenian warriors. Immediately nine bodies without heads 
rise on one side of the awful hut, and nine heads without 
bodies on the other. Nine appalling screeches rend the 
air, and the nerves even of these great heroes. f 

Truly humorous is the description of the phantoms 
battle-cries in the “ Duanaire Finn " : — 

“ Though each rough strain of theirs was bad, 
the headless bodies’ strain was worse ) 

No strain of all so ill to hear, 

as the whistle of the one-eyed man. 

The song they sang for us that night 

would wake the dead from out the clay, 

It well-night split our heads in twain, 
that chorus was not melody ." 

We can well believe it, nor are we surprised to learn (see¬ 
ing that Potheen was probably known to these ancient 
heroes) that, after an all-night struggle, the awesome spirits 
and the dark hut all vanish into thin air at the screech 
of dawn, leaving these Fenian warriors “in a swoon upon 
the ground, from which, however, thev revive in course 
of time, and return home none the worse "—an episode 
doubtless oft-times repeated in the cycle of Hibernian 
adventure. 

Another feature of the Fenian Saga is the inspiration 
derived from and the reverence paid to nature. This, too, 
is peculiarly Celtic. M. Renan, in his learned, essay on 
the poetry of the Celtic races, alludes to “ the singular 
vivacity with which they have inspired their feeling for 
nature," pointing out how the legend of Merlin mirrors 
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this feeling. Celtic “ mythology is nothing more than a 
transparent and realistic naturalism, the love oi nature for 
herself, the vivid impression of her magic, accompanied 
oy the sorrowful feeling which man knows, when, lace to 
lace with her, he believes that he hears her commune 
with him concerning his origin and his destiny. The 
worship of forest and mountain and stone is to be 
explained by this primitive naturalism. ” But with 
Christianity a new force came to do battle with the 
Paganism of nature and hero-wnrship, and with the glorifi¬ 
cation of battle and bloodshed. There are many traces of 
this struggle in the earliest traditional literature of the 
epic cycles. Although the written Ossianic literature dates 
from the fifteenth century onwards, “ there are proofs that 
the general outline was formed at least by the eighth or 
ninth century.” M. Renan considers that for the Celtic 
races the poetic moment of awakening and primal activity 
was the sixth century, and to this era we should be inclined 
to assign a probable origin for the tradition of the meeting 
of Ossian of the third century with St. Patrick of the fifth, 
a meeting which, though chronologically impossible, is 
manifestly typical of the struggle between Christianity 
and Paganism, and, it is hardly necessary to add, com¬ 
pletely Celtic in all its characteristics. But it is in this 
prolonged conflict that we believe the key may be found 
for the problem of the blending of the aboriginal Saga, 
if we may so term it, with the Celtic folk-lore and tradi¬ 
tions, until, in process of time, they mutually absorbed 
each other. Ossian pours forth his laments for the good 
old times of raids and battles, the days of fierce fighters 
and wild adventure ; and although he boldly admits that 
if the ancient heroes were alive, he would throw in his lot 
with them rather than with St. Patrick’s psalm-singing 
followers, he is still sufficiently terrified by the saint’s 
preaching to ask, like Dives in the parable, for prayers 
for the salvation of the Fenian warriors. But St. Patrick 
says that there is no hope for Fionn, who must surely be 
in hell. Ossian asserts that hell could not hold so mighty 
a man as Fionn, which was probably true, and reminds us 
of the humorous story of a priest who told a modern 
Patrick that his deceased father had got his head and 
shoulders out of the door of purgatory. “ Faith, thin/’ 
said Pat, pocketing his half-crown, “ if he’s got his head 
and shoulders out of the door, there isn’t a man in hell, 
let alone the divil hisself, could keep him back.” Reverent 
and devout as the Irish are, thev can alwavs treat even 
of sacred matters with pious humour. So Ossian sar- 
casticallv enquires whether Fionn’s famous hounds will be 
admitted to heaven : — 

“ Tell me in confidence, 0 Priest, 

If Fionn is left without, at least 

Will they let Bran and Sgeolan in 

Those gates of heaven, shut fast on Fionn? ” 

St. Patrick, who in this case apparently objects to giving 
gratuitous information in reply to frivolous questions, 
answers with spirit: — 

“ Old man, who lackest grace and sense 
From whom I get no recompense. 

The courts of heaven and heaven’s King 
Will never let these creatures in.” 

The haying of hounds did not appeal to St. Patrick, and, 
as most men are sensitive when their musical powers are 
called in question, he could hardly, perhaps, forgive 
Ossian’s attack on his psalm-singing flock: — 

“ I have heard music sweeter far 

Than hymns and psalms of clerics are 
The blackbird’s pipe on Letterlea, 

The Dord Finn’s wailing mefodv. 

The thrush’s song of GlennarScal, 

The hounds’ deep bav at twilight’s fall. 

The barque’s sharp grating on the shore. 

Than clerics’ chants delight me more.” 
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A like struggle against the austerity of missionary 
Christianity appears in Celtic Brittany. Renan points 
this out, and quotes an apposite passage from the intro¬ 
duction to M. de la Viliemarque’s edition of “ Chants 
populaires.” 

“ The antipathy to Christianity attributed by the 
Armorican people to the dwarfs and Konya tin belongs in 
like measure to traditions of the opposition encountered 
by the Gospel in its beginnings. The Koriyaint K in fact, 
are, for the Breton peasant, great princesses who would not 
accept Christianity when the apostles came to Brittany. 
They hate the clergy and the churches, the bells of which 
make them take to flight. The Virgin, above all, is their 
great enemy; she it is who has hounded them forth from 
their fountains, and on Saturday, the day consecrated to- 
her, whosoever beholds them combing their hair or count¬ 
ing their treasures is sure to perish.” 

But St. Patrick foretold the triumph of Christianity when 
he said to Ossian, “The heroes that thou weepest are 
dead; can they be born again?” His prophecy has been 
fulfilled in that the Celtic peoples have come to be 
reckoned among the most devout Catholics of Christendom. 
And although the Fenian Saga for the most part may 
represent him as a somewhat severe priest, the influence 
of Christianity is sometimes seen, as when he is made to 
declare: — 

“ It is my King who made the heavens, 

It is He who gives might to the hero, 

It is He that created the universe, 

It is He that showers blossoms on the trees.” 

On the other hand, the Fenian Saga, transmitted orally 
for generations, parallel with the Arthurian legends and 
the Mabinogion, show’s us the Celtic race, as Renan says, 
“ in possession of a literature which, in the Middle Ages, 
exercised an immense influence, changed the current of 
European civilisation, and imposed its poetical motives on 
nearly the whole of Christendom.” Whatever opinion 
may be held about the primary origin of this 
cycle, thus much seems clear, that it owes its per¬ 
manence to its complete absorption into the Celtie 
spirit and temperament, whether that spirit was Pagan, 
as in the first instance, or whether it belonged to 
Christianity, which was its ultimate destiny. 


MR. BEECHAM’S OPERA 

I 

“ The Lowulnd, or Virtue Triumphant; showing how 
Mountains nourish Goodness, while Plains are the Seat 
of Vice,” might well be the English title of “ Tiefland,” 
the opera which Herr Lothar and Herr D’Albert have 
made out of the “ sensational ” original of Senor Guimara. 
It tells the story of a lamb and a wolf, and how, for once 
in a way, the lamb got the better of the wolf, and we are 
to learn that “ gare aux loups ” is a cry for the lowlands, 
while we had better look for lambs upon a peak. The 
contrast of characters, the shepherd devout, unsophisti¬ 
cated, but full of natural animal impulse, and the rich, 
brutal, lustful man of the plains, is promising. But in 
the adaptation of the play as an opera, the strong story 
has been fatally weakened, and “ Tiefland ” is stagey and 

i unconvincing. 

Shepherd Pedro is the lamb. Contented and loving his 
mountains he is still, after six months’ confinement to 
their solitudes that. “ Never less alone than when alone ” 
is, for him, a proverb of perfection. A vision has shown 
him that he is to have a wife, and he cares nothing for his 
neighbour Nando’s warning that in a wife he will find 
“ a bit of Heaven and the whole of Hell.” To Pedro, as 
by magic, comes Sebastian, the wolf. He is a rich mill- 
owner from the “ Tiefland.” He might have been in the- 
mind of that Spanish shepherd who said to George 
Borrow, “ I would I w ere a wolf—he is better off than 
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the wretch of a shepherd." For he has lands, and a troop 
of pretty mill-maidens down below, and one of them, 
Marta, he has raised from her lodging upon the cold 
ground to a more luxurious, if less respectable, bed. Now, 
however, he is anxious to make a “ good " marriage, yet 
determined not to lose his Marta. So he decides to marry 
her to innocent Pedro, who shall become head-miller. 
Pedro accepts rapturously, and descends to the lowland 
crying to his neighbour, “ See* that the wolf does not 
come." Thus far the prologue. 

Act I. shows us the mill maidens gosiping about the 
reasons for Marta’s wedding. They are joined by Nuri, 
an inytnue, who has much to tell about some odd 
scenes she has witnessed l>et\veen Sebastian and the 
bride-to-be Marta. She, poor girl, is thoroughly ashamed 
of her past, and, deeming that Pedro knows all about it, 
despises him so heartily, that though she is driven to the 
wadding, she will have none of him after it. In vain he 
\voos t and tolls the thrilling story of his victory over a 
wolf. Her manner rouses suspicion, which is not allayed 
bv the appearance of a light in her chamber. Still, Pedro 
has practised patience among his mountains, and, in the 
end, is content to fall asleep on the floor, murmuring “ the 
wolf will not come to-night.” 

But the wolf had com<\ It was his light that shone in 
Marta’s room, and, next morning, the lamb’s suspicions, 
greatly augmented by the tattle of Nuri and the rest, 
make him decide to escape to his mountains, not alone— 
oh! natural but naughty lamb!—but with Nuri. This is 
too much for Marta. Love for her bridegroom is 
awakened. Sobbing out her story of shame, she bids 
him kill her. Of course, he forgives. They will fly to 
the mountains where they will he 44 nearer to Heaven.” 
Hut, first, Sebastian must be slain, and, this accomplished, 
the innocent and the injured <*<> aloft, the lamb shouting 
l*.udly, The wolf is dead, and I have killed him.” 

44 Tiefland ” has now* become undoubtedly popular in 
Germany, and some critics declare that it is an important 
if not a great opera. Others find that it is not good art 
a: all, and that it advances the cause of opera in nothing. 
We are sorry that we must agree with the last-mentioned. 
Much has been made of the strength and simplicity of 
the original tale, hut in its operatic guise it is a curious 
mixture of weak lyricism, stage passion, and dragged-in 
episodes. Now it seems a moral tale such as Mr. Barlow 
might have rebated to Harry Sand ford and Master Merton, 
now it recalls the scenes from a 44 shilling shocker.” No 
doubt the hook contains material out of which ^ musical 
genius might have made something beautiful and potent, 
but in Herr D’Albert’s pages there is, alas! no trace of 
genius. There is not even the evidence of unusual clever¬ 
ness. There is deftness and there is ease, there are happv 
touches here and there, but of strength, insight, grip, 
there is no sign whatever, to say nothing of originality. 
Here is a fatal defect, the absence of a personal note in 
the composition. Except that it is thoroughly German, 
a Spanish story Teutonised, a blood-red tragedy of the 
Pyrenees brought down to the style of the Black Forest, 
a legend of Catholic Spain told with an accent of Luther¬ 
anism. “ Tiefland " is not an opera with a real character 
of its own. The music may be pretty and pleasant in the 
lyric passages, but it is never strong enough for the tragic 
moments, and seldom rises above the conventional. Can¬ 
not Herr D’Albert write a tune that is entirely his own ? 
From the score of “Tiefland” it would seem that he can¬ 
not. We are bewildered by the variety of reminiscences 
culled up by his music. It is all made up of 

“Lines that have done much duty. 

Lines, better to put it, of ancientry.” 

Now it is early Wagner, now it is late; now' it seems as 
if the opening bars of a number of Sullivan’s ballads and 
bits of Savoy operas have been haunting the composer’s 
unconscious brain. Now it is Puccini, now a Germanised 
Gounod who is making music for us, but it never seems to 
be D’Albert. There is no individual influence at work; 
there is not even mannerism. It is like a macedoine of 


fifty fruits, without a single controlling flavour. That 
the orchestration is skilful and pleasant need not be denied, 
but it is not more definite in character than are the 
melodies with which it is concerned, and it teaches us 
nothing new. The best w'riting, perhaps, is that when 
the mill-maidens appear. Here it is animated and grace¬ 
ful enough, and both the ballad in which Marta tells her 
story and the guitar-song of Sebastian are appropriate and 
ear-catching. The pastoral music, too, is pleasant, and 
the various dance tunes that occur in the course of the 
opera are cheerful if not distinguished. But Herr D’Albert 
is only commonplace when he would sing a strain of exalta¬ 
tion, and he fails to give utterance to the note which 
should foreshadow' the tragedy that is coming. The music, 

; as a whole, may be called pretty, but that is the most we 
can say of it. It is too lamb-like—a lamb in a Joseph’s 
coat of colours—and lambs are weak, if amiable. We 
could have done with more wolfishness in the setting of 
this opera, for wolves, though they are rough, and though 
they snarl and show their teeth, are strong and purposeful. 
At the performance of “Tiefland" on Wednesday the 
orchestra was good, and the players w'orked their hardest. 
But not all the cleverness of Miss Muriel Terry and Miss 
Maggie Teyte, or the earnest efforts of such singers as 
Coates. Austin, and Radford could give real life to the 
| opera. Excepting Mr. Coates they hardly succeeded in 
conveying the impression that they believed very much in- 
what they w'ere singing. 


REVIEWS 

ALEXANDER MACMILLAN 

Life and Letter$ of A/erander Macmillan. By C. L. Graves. 

(Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.) 

The history of a “self-made” man, if we may use the 
hackneyed ami somewhat distasteful adjective, is apt to 
p>sstss a savour of priggishness, a rather irritating hint 
of base metal alloyed with the golden attributes which 
have given him his value in ihe eyes of the world, w T hether 
lie be scientist, engineer, or successful business man;, 
especially so, perhaps, in the latter case. Behind the 
prosperous career too often lurks a suggestion of the strong 
arm unscrupulously wielded, the mind a trifle disdainful 
of failure, ihe soul captured and starved in the snare of 
self-interest and self-glorification. No taint of such un¬ 
pleasant weaknesses, however, can for a moment be 
associated with the subject of this sympathetic and en¬ 
grossing memoir, Mr. Alexander Macmillan—“the pet 
publisher of the day,” as J. R. Green once called him. 
From the time when, after wandering about the streets of 
Glasgow 44 looking for any sort of employment," he accepted 
“ with the deepest joy ” a position as usher in a school at 
the surprising salary of five shillings a week (on which 
sum he actually lived for nine months), to the happier 
period when he found himself by his own indefatigable 
perseverance at the head of one of the great publishing 
houses of the world, this great-hearted and generous m&u 
never seemed to know what paltriness of spirit or un¬ 
charitableness meant. The only pride he exhibited was 
a legitimate pride in the famous authors and workers 
who were in their turn proud to have him as a friend-— 
for he came Into intimate contact with the finest and 
purest minds of that crowded mid-century upon which 
we still gaze with wonder and admiration. 

It is curious to note his steady progression from the 
year of his coming to London (1839) as an assistant in the 
firm of Seeley. By 1843 he was starting, in partnership- 
with his brother Daniel, a small bookshop in Aldersg&te- 
Street; this, under the persuasion of Archdeacon Hare— 
who proved himself a friend in need in a most practical 
manner—was abandoned for a more serious attempt at a 
footing in Cambridge. Bookselling, by degrees, became 
merged in the more critical business of publishing, and 
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from now onward the Macmillans were in touch with all 
that waa best in the literature of the time. Wordsworth paid 
several visits to the modest establishment; Todhunter, 
the mathematician, Barnard Smith, Westcott, Lightfoot, 
and Hort, George Brimley (whose luminous essays ought 
to be read more than they are at the present day), F. D. 
Maurice, J. R. Green, Matthew Arnold—these, and many 
other noted men, were either intimate associates of the 
brothers or corresponded with them affectionately. Affairs, 
it seems, were by no means particularly flourishing at 
.first, for, on March 13, 1849, we find Alexander Macmillan ; 
'writing: ‘‘Jenny Lind was here last night. I should r 
:have been glad to have heard her, but £1 Is. stumped 
;me.” This stage, however, did not last very long. 

There are innumerable delightful touches in the letters 
^plentifully reproduced by Mr. Graves, which depict the 
.man himself more effectively than could columns of mere 
description. He had in 1859 “ three glorious days with 
’Tennyson,” who “ smokes like a Christian.” The two boys, 
he says, were “ beautiful fellows.” From a letter to Tenny¬ 
son dated October 11 in the same year we take a brief 
•extract: 

Allow me to remind you of our dinner on November 1 at 
23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. I hope you will be 
able to come. We will be very quiet, but I hope they will 
be people whom you will like who will be with us. I would 
like to ask Palgrave, if I were not afraid he will think 
the Dickens taint too deep in us. By the way, this celebrity 
is coming to read his books in our town hall next week. 
Wouldn’t that be an inducement to come and see us again? 
... I hope Mrs. Weld won’t laugh at me very much if I 
say that I had the slightest possible sensation as I was 
crossing from Yarmouth. 

‘To Mrs. Tennyson he writes: 

I hope the damp weather won’t increase your cold. Will 
you think me very Gothic if 1 say that if the earth round 
your house were elastic or plastic I should like to stretch 
the un-treed part twenty or thirty yards, and leave a free 
space for air and sun? I cannot think that trees pressing 
close round a house are other than unwholesome. There, 
it ia out! Will Mr. Tennyson ever forgive me? 

Waiting for Kingsley on one occasion he “ subsided 
«on a gate,” lit his pipe, and “enjoyed the exquisite quiet 
•of the evening twilight.” Kingsley presently arrived, took 
him into the house, and they feasted together on most 
unpoetic fare—“ cold beef -and cold plum pudding and 
beer.” After that came “ considerable pipes ” in the 
.author's “ little den ” till half-past twelve, when they retired 
to bed. With a young writer, who had submitted a novel 
which required alteration, be reasons acutely: “ Your 
blows will be far more effective if they are given with a 
polished weapon.” In fact, though all his life he pro¬ 
tested that he could never produce any sound literary 
work on his own account, Alexander Macmillan showed 
himself a keen and wise critic. 0f “ Ia Memorimm ” he 
wrote. “ You really must Tead the whole over again half 
a dozen times and never mind ‘ Theology ’; you may depend 
on it there will come to you wonderful meanings from 
it.” “Let all honest thinkers think honestly,” he said, 

41 and if honestly they are impelled by the spirit to speak, 
for Heaven's sake let them.” Again—and a very neat hit 
is this—he rebukes a somewhat morbid would-be poet by 
the downright assertion that “the pseudo-Byronic vein 
is the poorest I know.” Of the outside appearance of a 
book he remarked to his brother: “ You don’t know the 
influence of prettiness even on sensible people.” This 
might seem to indicate the shrewd business man, careless 
of what the contents of the pleasing covers should be; 
but such a judgment would be far enough from the truth. 
For Macmillan the pleasure of a book’s success was 
•enhanced a thousandfold if its theme and tendency were 
noble and elevating ; twice in 1855 the brothers refused 
•to publish works the tone of which waa not palatable to 
them, although the authors were men of proven ability 
’•backed by canri decs hie influence. 


Other letters are incorporated in this fascinating volume 
besides those of the principal personage. Borne of the 
most racy are from Thomas Hughes, the author of “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” One of the most charming portions 
of the book is the group of pages containing the remi¬ 
niscences of Dr. Sebastian Evans, who communicated his 
memories of Macmillan directly to the author; the account 
of the death of Daniel Macmillan, and its effect on the 
brother with whom he had always been on the closest 
terms of companionship and affection, is not to be read 
unmoved. Twenty-two years afterward, when Alexander’s 
eldest son Malcolm met with a mysterious death on Mount 
Olympus, he said: “ I keep on wondering what Daniel 
thinks of it all.” He met trouble in no morbid fashion, 
however, for he had a faith within him which had been 
implanted by a mother whose daily life, as he wrote to 
Guizot, was “ lived as in the conscious presence of God,” 
and who seemed to him “ the most perfect lady in all 
Scotland.” 

Of the extension of the business to London, and, later 
on, to New York, we are told in many interesting pages. 
In America, Alexander Macmillan met President Grant, 
Longfellow, Emerson, O. W. Holmes, Lowell, and other 
famous men, and his impressions during a tour of eight 
weeks led ultimately to the establishment of the branch 
in New York. 

The most astonishing thing about this man of business 
—for he was essentially that—is the supreme quality and 
tremendous quantity of his reading. In spite of the • 
strenuous years of working up a great connection, ham¬ 
pered as he was by the frequent illness of his brother, 
he found time day by day for the quiet hours of study 
which prepared him to pass sure judgment on work sub¬ 
mitted to him. Writing to Mrs. Pott, of Baconian fame, 
he says: “ I know the Essays well and all Shakespeare 
well.” His comment on the evergreen controversy is 
capital: 

It is even possible, or even probable, that a man of the 
marvellous acoeptivity and fertility of nature that Shakes 
peare must have had may have heard Bacon say things that 
he adopted and adapted. But surely it is wholly needless 
to suppose that he ever wrote a line for or with Shakespeare. 
The pace (I am writing as the Derby is being run) of the 
two men is so wholly unlike. Bacon scholastic, precise, 
even when most imaginative. Shakespeare, like our Burns, 
free, flowing, natural—“ Warbling his native woodnotes 
wild,” even when in his loftiest speculative moods. 

With all his fine literary equipment, he was ever diffi¬ 
dent in expressing his critical opinions, always anxious 
to be corroborated by someone whose taste and judgment 
he valued. For years he read, too, every MS. submitted 
to the firm, and was rarely at fault, although it is rather 
a matter for surprise that he did not secure Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s talents Mr. Hardy’s first book he declined, 
pointing out in a genial letter its good and bad charac¬ 
teristics. It is a lengthy epistle, and one from which we 
should like to quote, but space will not permit. 

To praiso in set terms Mr. Graves* work would be super¬ 
fluous, since his name is quite sufficient guarantee that it 
is well done. His task has been chiefly that of editor and 
commentator, and, save in the two or three instances when 
incidents from his personal experience can throw light 
on his theme, he has kept himself discreetly in the back¬ 
ground. He presents his hero’s few faults as well as his 
many virtues; he has resisted the temptation to give his 
own views when, if we mistake not, that temptation must 
have been very strong; and, it is pleasant to find, he 
never makes the obvious, irritating remark, the platitude 
of exclamation or eulogy with which so many inexpert 
biographers spoil their pages. His book was well worth 
the writing, apart from the personality of its subject, as 
giving sidelights from an unusual quarter on the literary 
life of the last century, and that it is worthily written we 
have already demonstrated. The photographs and repro¬ 
ductions of paintings are excellent, and the volume is one 
which should not be missed by any student of the period 
with which it deals. 
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“PUCK" AGAIN 

Rewards and Fairies. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Kipling seems ever faithful to his first love, the short 
story, although these little studies of ancient days are not 
to be compared for virility and “ grip ” to the intensely 
human “ Many Inventions ” or the fine imaginings of “ The 
Day’s Work.” They are really a continuation of the ex¬ 
periences of Dan and Una recounted in " Puck of Pook's 
Hill,” and surely never before was information (some¬ 
times, perhaps, speculation j on historical matters so cun¬ 
ningly disguised by a veil of faery. Puck, the amusing 
sprite, pops up in the most unexpected places with some 
puzzling companion, who turns out to be a lively ghost 
of olden time—possibly a smuggler, or a friend of Queen 
Bess, or a comrade of Sir Francis Drake; one never knows, 
until the stranger begins his entrancing story with the 
two children at his feet listening, interrupting, question¬ 
ing. Mr. Kipling was always an adept at the art of 
creating ‘‘ atmosphere ” in a phrase or a couple of arresting 
sentences, and in this volume we find the same skill ex¬ 
hibited time after time; it constitutes one of his most 
effective and pleasant mannerisms. When the children 
talk to Puck, early on a magical Midsummer morning, 
*’ the bracken rustled and ticked and shook in every direc¬ 
tion. They felt that little crowds were stealing past.” 
When they perch themselves on the pole of the old timber- 
tug, hauled bv a team of five immense horses, and the road 
climbs into the woods, “ you see all the horses’ backs 
rising, one above another, like moving stairs ”—a vivid 
phrase which fairly sets the reader bohind the team, with 
the wood all round him. Here, again, is the breath of a 
summer afternoon on the open downland of Sussex, Mr. 
Kipling's chosen land : — 

The air trembled a little as though it could not make up 
its mind whether to slide into the Pit or move across the 
open. But it seemed easiest to go down-hill, and the 
children felt one soft puff after another slip and sidle down 
the slope in fracrant breaths that baffed on their eyelids. 
The little whisper of the sea by the cliffs joined with the 
whisper of the wind over the grass, the hum of insects in 
the thyme, the ruffle and rustle of the flock below and a 
thickish mutter deep in the very chalk beneath them. . . 

They were roused by voices. The shadow had crept half¬ 
way down the steep side of Norton’s Pit, and on the edge 
of it, his back to them, Pack sat l>eside a half-naked man 
who seemed busy at some work. The wind had dropped, 
and in that funnel of ground every least noise and movement 
reached them like whispers up a water-pipe. 

Between the stones) precisely after the manner of 
“ Actions and Re-actions,” are placed little sets of verses 
bearing more or less on the subject of the pages immedi¬ 
ately adjoining. Not one of them is worthy to be com¬ 
pared with that haunting little poem “ The Recall,” of the 

former book, but the stanzas entitled “ If-” are quite 

in Mr. Kipling’s second-best style, and we may quote the 
final one: — 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything thrt’s in it, 

And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son ! 

“The Astrologer’s Bong” is also prettily conceived, and 
the inevitable introductory poem in italics, without which 
Mr. Kipling’s readers would probably rise in a body and 
protest, contains some very fine lines; but “ hearth ” and 
“ path ” are certainly unfortunate if, as seems proven, they 
were intended to rhyme. 
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The question which troubles us, after considering the 
last two or three books which Mr. Kipling has grudgingly 
given to the world, is one which has doubtless occurred to 
hundreds of his admirers: Is he ever again going to achieve 
really powerful work in any form whatever? We do not 
believe, as some have hinted, that he has exhausted his 
vein of gold, and we are perfectly certain that he can do 
better than “ Actions and Re-actions,” although “ An 
Habitation Enforced ” gave us glimpses of his best. Are 
the days of “Judson and the Empire,” “The Bridge- 
Builders,” “ The Brushwood Boy,” “ The Finest Story in 
the World,” “ The Disturber of Traffic,” and a score of 
other inimitable stories for ever past? Is Mr. Kipling rest¬ 
ing on his laurels, or producing these lesser tales and 
fantasies in a mood of play? Only he can supply answers 
to these queries, and we wish he would supply them in 
satisfactory fashion by proving false the rumours to the 
effect that he has done all his best work. The fairy tales, 
and the Verne-like prophecies of “ The Night Mail,” are 
all very well and undeniably interesting, but they have 
not the old thrill, and they do not completely satisfy those 
who have spent many memorable hours under the spell of 
the earlier books; Mr. Kipling has spoiled us for them 
by doing so much better in the past. If only he will do 
better in the future—and it may be that he is Becretly 
working on something to startle us all—we will take back 
our words of gentle complaint and forgive him heartily. 


FICTION 

SATIRE, FARCE—AND CINDERELLA. 

The Creators. By May Sinclair. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 

Jusi Between Themselves. By Anne Warner. (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Hearts and Coronets. By Alice Wilson Fox. (Macmillan, 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Creators. 

There is no more important quality in the world than, 
seriousness. The word, we know, has now and again got 
into bad hands; it has been used as a mark for outrageous 
dullness, for outrageous avarice, for outrageous hypocrisy. 
The man who is without humour (and, therefore, without 
grace of any kind) in his soul has called himself serious; 
the American millionaire would, one is certain, proclaim 
his seriousness; and the Puritan, with a nest of hornete 
in his bonnet, thinks himself of all men most serious. But 
the word must be rescued from these abominable uses; 
the truly “ serious ” man is the man who does his appointed 
task as well as he possibly can, whether the task in ques¬ 
tion be kicking a fellow-creature, compiling a Hebrew 
lexicon, writing a novel, driving an engine, or doing a 
turn at the halls. The serious man, in fact, is a synonym 
for the honest man as opposed to the “ rotter ”; and. 
the truly serious man is known by this mark—that having 
done his work he holds his tongue about it. 

Seriousness, then, is an admirable, an indispensable 
quality; but it is mocked by the unseemly ape called Por¬ 
tentousness ; and Miss May Sinclair has done well to direct 
the brilliant satire of her last novel against this vile imita¬ 
tion of a fine thing. She may help many of her readers- 
to distinguish between oil of vitriol and the authentic 
unctions of Syon. “ The Creators ” is a carefully drawn 
and carefully composed picture of a little group of little- 
literary people; and after reading about them one under¬ 
stands the story of the gentleman who disappeared for 
three whole weeks from his London haunts. He- 
explained afterwards that he had lunched with Blank and 
Mrs. Dash, eminent “ creators ” of their day, and had fled 
forthwith to some cousins in the Isle of Wight who had' 
family prayers twice a day, and went to bed at ten! The 
Blanks and Dashes of this tale are George Tanqueray and 
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Jane Holland, in the first place—both of them novelists. 
When they called on a friend in the country, the said 
iriend 

Went to and fro, carrying himself humbly ,yet with 
triumph, like one aware that he entertained immortal guests. 
He couldn’t get over it, he said, their dropping in on him 
like this, with a divine precipitance, out of their blue. 
Heavens! supposing he haa been out! 

And, .on the same afternoon, an editor and a lady jour¬ 
nalist look in to tea; and the host escorts them into his 
room “ all glowing and quivering.” Besides the two major 
novelists there is Nina Lempriere, and, as Jane Holland 
.said, “ there’s more fire in Nina Lempriere’s little finger 
than in my whole body.” Miss Lempriere, in addition to 
Are, possessed a beast in her blood. The host, Nicky, was 
dowered with “ dreadful lucidity ” and “ exquisite delicacy,” 
.and when the immortal Tanqueray married his landlady’s 
niece (a charming girl), Nicky said that it was “ the most 
.unpredestined, the most horribly fantastically fortuitous 
occurrence.” On another occasion Nicky’s soul “ smiled 
to itself all invisibly.” It is understood from the begin¬ 
ning that the chief desire of the Creators—otherwise 
the two novelists—is to escape from popularity and the 
“ dreadful people, these dreadful, clever, and little people.” 
They are ascetics of genius, their gift (of novel-writing) 
is spoken of as “ the jealous god.” When one of them 
is about to bring out a new six-shilling novel the earth 
trembles with anticipation, they grow paVe, as it were, 
in contemplating their own tremendous powers (for waiting 
«ix-shilling novels). And yet the immortal Tanqueray 
feels that “ the American [agent] meant business,” and 
that “ it would be madness not to see him, even though 
he should miss Jinny.” One is sorry for that agent. As 
for Miss Lempriere, who had “ fire ” and wrote short 
stories, she set her heart on Tanqueray and then her cap 
at a Welsh poet. Failing in each adventure, she tells 
ber friends that the jealous god (of short stories and 
.sketches in volume form) demands virginity. It is almost 
trite to say that the sacrament of marriage is but little 
regarded by these people. Tanqueray abuses his poor 
little wife before their friends, neglects her shamefully, 
thinks of her as “a parasite,” and tells Jane Hol¬ 
land that Rose should have married “ some reput¬ 
able young draper.” As for Jane, she goes off 
to Dartmoor on three months’ leave from her husband 
to satisfy the jealous god—by writing another six-shilling 
novel. For Jane could not look after her husband, her 
house, and her children, and “create”; and one thinks 
•of that awful and desolate Yorkshire parsonage, of the 
tragic sisters, of the melancholy and violent father, of 
'the brother perishing of drink and drugs and disgrace— 
and of Charlotte Bronte stealing out into the kitchen in 
the middle of a chapter to remove the “ eyes ” that poor 
old blind Tabby had left in the potatoes. 

It would be impossible to praise Miss Sinclair’s work 
too highly. She never once gives her preposterous 
characters away; she never hints that she sees through 
their intolerable pretensions and their unutterable silli¬ 
ness. Even George Tanqueray, cad and blackguard and 
“bounder” and bore, with one eye on the jealous god, 
the other on his neighbour's wife, and his whole soul rapt 
by “ American rights,” is suffered to play his part without 
interruption. And here is the author’s secret; she does 
not talk of these people, she lets them talk for themselves; 
and they stand self-convicted of bottomless vacuity and 
ineffable conceit. 

Just Bkwken Themselves. 

Miss Warner’s humour is lighter, but no less excellent 
than Miss Sinclair’s. “Just Between Themselves” is a 
solemn fantasy of six queer Americans living in a queer 
little hotel on the border of the Harz Mountains. The 
party must have been quite terrible to live with ; but the 
history of their small adventures and misadventures and 
•cross-purposes makes delightful reading. There is a 
carried couple who are incurably selfish and inconsiderate 

the lady is a man-hunter and mischief-maker as well— 


there are the elder people with the irrepressible Bobby; 
and the “juvenile” and the “ingenue” who get engaged 
after many difficulties and an infinite deal of interruptions 
—from rabbits. Chiefly one admires the cjuite exquisite 
art of the mischief-making Mrs. Ellerslie in saying dis¬ 
agreeable things. Thus, in the course of a walk she com¬ 
plains that her heel is blistering: 

“Can’t you do something for it?” the man asked 
placidly. He didn’t believe her—or her heel—or her blister. 

“ You heartless creature. You know, really, I’m not sur¬ 
prised at the way Lizzie does her hair. I wouldn’t bother 
about my looks any more than she does, if I were your 
wife. . . . M 

“ Why, there are your bedroom slippers up on top of the 
wardrobe,” Mrs. Ellerslie exclaimed suddenly ; “ I’d entirely 
forgotten taking them that day I mislaid mine. Frank 
thought they must be the cook’s and threw them up there. 
. . . And here’s your bottle of ammonia ; we’ve used all 
the ammonia, but it says What ammonia is in German on 
the bottle, so you’ll have no difficulty getting more. . . . M 

“ Put on my slip|>ers . . . oh, I gave Lizzie back hers. 
She didn’t even have sense to blush with shame as she took 
them. Such slippers; sixes, I’m sure.” 

It is quite a delicious little comedy of futile spite over 
scanty hair and large slippers and such things that Mrs. 
Ellerslie furnishes. But, indeed, all the characters are 
“ good.” Bobby mixes his interminable inquiries after his 
donkey-cart with questions which cover his father with 
confusion : 

“ Pana,” said Bobby, “ do you really wish Mrs. Ellerslie 
was mamma? . . . when we sit down Mrs. Ellerslie always 
says, * Keep to your own tree,’ just like Pussy-in-the-Corner.'* 

Mrs. Dunn glanced at her husband. 

And perhaps the best thing of all in this excellent farce 
is the manner in which the sheer idiocy of the young lovers 
is rendered. It is a book to place beside the immortal 
“ Rudder Grange,” that masterpiece of serious absurdity. 

Hearts and Coronets. 

“Hearts and Coronets” is a simple tale written on a 
very old theme. By the intervention of a snowstorm, 
Audrey, w r ho came from a very unpleasant home in Brixton, 
finds herself a welcome guest in the magnificent country 
house of Lord Heversham, surrounded for a while with 
every splendour and luxury that the hater of Brixton and 
oleographs and greasy bacon could desire. Audrey was 
“ kept down ” at home by her vulgar relations; at Dorin- 
court Castle she is made much of by old and young; and 
she rescues one of the little Hevershams from death by 
drowning. And finally—well, we cannot imagine 
the story of Cinderella ending up with Cinderella still 
amongst her ashes. The little tale is prettily told, but 
it is more a “ book for girls ” than a novel. 


PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM DECADENT. 

The Misting JJe/ora. By E. Phillips Oppeniieim. Illus¬ 
trated. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

We can cordially congratulate the publishers on the 
manner in which this book is got up. The binding, the 
paper, the type and the illustrations in colour are excellent. 
With those few words praise must cease. Mr. Oppenheim, 
who has written so many good and interesting novels, is 
here seen at his worst. The plot deals with a gentleman 
who keeps in hiding for no apparent reason during some 
two hundred pages of the book. The hero, the brother 
and heir of a peer, is a most inquisitive person, and can 
best be described as a perpetual interrogation. The 
heroine, who is in constant telephonic communication with 
the missing man, who is her uncle, as she mentions about 
two thousand times in the course of the book, is under the 
domination of a person who is described by the hero as a 
head waiter. This person is also a rogue of the first 
quality; he is also a frequent comrade and confidant of 
the hero-heir to a peerage. This gentleman accepts an 
invitation to sup at the Cafe des Deux Epingles with 
tin- b. :nl waiter, and having supped there with him, perhaps 
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not wisely but too well, process to commit a serious 
assault upon another habitue of the restaurant. The Cafe 
appears to be governed ; by a society of rascals who form 
amongst themselves a sort of Vehmgericht, and execute 
judgment upon any visitor there who transgresses their 
code of manners and their morals. Hence the Honour¬ 
able Captain is visited by two members of the secret court, 
and after an explanation that he was executing justice upon 
.a person who had done a grievous w’rong to his invalid 
brother, is acquitted, or rather reprieved, because there 
is every intention of holding w'hat is at one time described 
as an offence and at another time as an act of justice as a 
rod in pickle over the gallant Captain. The person to 
hold the rod is Monsieur Louis, the head waiter and host 
at the supper. The rest of the story is pretty easy. The 
.Captain, when he ceases for one moment asking questions 
.and poking his nose into matters with which he has no 
earthly concern, is always under the orders of the head 
waiter. The missing man, Mr. Delora, is constantly being 
found in the company of the Chinese Ambassador, who is 
always attired in full official attire. Both are associates 
of the head waiter. Mr. Delora and the Chinese 
Ambassador appear to be engaged in a nefarious scheme 
.’for the purchase of two w-arships which are being built 
on the Tyne for the Brazilian Government. Mr. Delora, 
who is impersonating a brother whom he has poisoned in 
Paris, has in view a very nice commission amounting to 
some hundred thousand pounds if lie succeeds in carrying 
through his unclean bargain. The Captain, or as the 
heroine persists in calling him, “Capitaine,” although on 
other occasions she speaks English—or at all events f 
Oppenheim English—falls in love with Mr. Delora’s niece, 
the heroine aforesaid. The love episode for a long time 
leads nowhither, owing to the opposition of the lady’s uncle . 
and the head waiter. The tableau comes, however, at 
last, and let us hope married bliss comes with it. Mr. 
Delora is shot by the head waiter, who decamps with the 
ill-gotten commission. The book is written in wretched 
English. Although Mr. Oppenheim has been previously 
warned by us he continues to make his characters “ rise 
to their feet,” “ shrug their shoulders,” and “ nod,” and 
“ E° w hite to the lips.” He has even introduced a little 
improvement in the “ nodding.” The Captain exclaims 


spinning; deep-throated, muscular men, youths sallow but 
strong, touzled, hard-handed girls, had filled the roadway, 
nressing homeward, and now, in the hush, the gruff, ster¬ 
torous yap of a gas-engine still at work became curiously 
audible. . . Silhouetted against the pale east, a railway 
bridge that spanned the ravine of houses some distance 
along loomed colossal and authoritative, and one red signal 
eye scowled sideways down at the street, winking to an 
amber for a minute as a sudden clamour of shunted trucks 
reverberated harshly between the dun walls. 

So much for the world of exterior things—practically 
the world of Dickens’s Coketown, the city of the melan¬ 
choly elephants: even more dreadful were the spiritual 
aspects that surrounded this unfortunate lad. The old 
Bissakers were devoted adherents of the sect of Primitive 
Independents, who held the love of beauty to be a Bnare, 
and a stage-play as 8atan’s invisible world discovered. 
When Hubert Bissaker remarked on the sunset effects, 
“ It’s wonderful what the sunlight does with a row of dirty 
factories,” Mrs. Bissaker began unctuously: “When the 
sunlight of the Word shines in upon our hearts . . 

And it is from this region of horrors of body and horrors 
of spirit that the young clerk is transported to the freedom 
of London life, to a little circle of cheerful Bohemians— 
artists, authors, journalists—whose chief characteristic, on 
the surface at any rate, is a persistent unseriousness, an 
unquenchable gaiety. 

Thus the author has secured for his book the great 
charm of a thorough and deep-reaching contrast. The 
black horror of that northern Gehenna is set against the 
illumined avenues of London ; the obtrusive heresies and 
gloomy unctions and bitter words of the Primitive Inde¬ 
pendents are answered by the cheery chorus of the 
Bohemians; and Lilian Fairborn, who kissed “with 
deeficultv,” and did not joke at all, is opposed by Muriel 
Merrilow, who was . . . well, not a Puritan. It is a 

thoroughly clever and effective story, well imagined, and 
well worked out; and perhaps the best of its characters 
is the episodic Madeleine Strachan, a passionate and con¬ 
vincing figure. 

But Mr. Randell has done more than write a good tale. 
Intentionally or unintentionally, he has described for us 
the two mortal wounds of our modern life—Industrialism 


4t I nodded a little bitterly, perhaps.” We are endeavour¬ 
ing to practise the bitter nod, but we are not yet making 
any progress in the art. 

On page 67 the heroine complains of the standard of 
manners of the hero, remarking. “ Englishmen. I was told, 
behaved better.” On page 69 she makes the enquiry of 
him “ You are an Englishman ! ” and receives the expected 
reply, being much surprised at the fact of which she was 
perfectly well aware on page 67. Another passage, “ The 
girl’s eves blazed, even in that dim light I could see the 
dark blue fire in them.” Again, Louis, the head waiter, 
“ showed his teeth, hut it was with the razor edge of civility.” 
The gallant captain, the hem, who expresses so much 
surprise that a young lady of the position of Miss Delora 
the heroine should he so frequentlv in the society of the 
head waiter, thus addresses the head waiter himself: “ My 
brother told me that he had just received a cable from 
Dickv concerning Mr. Delora”—a fairly familiar way of 
describing his brother, the Honourable Richard Rotherby, 
to a person in the position of a head waiter. It is all very 
sillv, and verv tedious. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 

Love and Bmaker . By Wilfrid L. Randkll. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Bissaker was a son of the Industrial North. We see him 
first standing in “ the black entrance ” of a warehouse. 

A few minutes previously the prevalent hum had declined 
in an uncanny diminuendo ; shadows of whirling wheels, 
thrown by flaring gas-jets upon opaque, iron-barred squares 
.of murky glass fronting tlie narrow pavement, had ceased 


and Puritanism; the w-ound of the body and the wound 
of the spirit. What can we expect of people in the mass 
when thev live amidst these black warehouses and whirl- 
ing wheels, their eyes offended by hideous sights, their 
ears deafened with more hideous sounds, their souls and 
bodies devoted to the service of machinery? The theatre, 
: the art-school, the picture-gallery, the concert-hall; what 
can those he but palliatives, opiates at the best, deadening 
the pains of existence for an hour or two, hut leaving the 
patient still sick unto death? And then, again: as if 
these material horrors were not enough, the unfortunate 
race of machine-slaves have presented to them a body of 
doctrine which is thinly disguised Manicheeism, proceed¬ 
ing on the assumptions that Beauty of every kind is tho 
work of the Devil, and that a morose spirit is most pleas¬ 
ing to the Almighty. Who can be surprised, when body 
and mind and soul are drenched with such venoms as 
these, that joy has departed from life ; that many endea¬ 
vour to supply the void with bad whisky; that the crafts 
— the tokens and results of a man’s delight in his work— 
have become extinct; that, finally, the whole world of 
manual—that is, machine—labour is in a ferment of 
glowering discontent, ready almost for revolution and 
blind destruction? The men think they are quarrelling 
about wages and hours of employment; they are in reality 
quarrelling because the factory and the Primitive Inde¬ 
pendent Meeting House have united to make their lives 
intolerable. 

Hubert Bissaker in the story contrives flee from this 
Sodom by the way of love and the way of the arts ; unfor¬ 
tunately very few of the victims can escape by either of 
these methods, or, indeed, by any meih d whatsoever- 
hence the gloom of the outlook, hence the danger :* 
England. 
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The Race Before Us. Guy Thorns. (F. V. White and Co.„ 
Ltd. 6s.) 

This is not, as might be supposed from a cursory inspection! 
of the title, a treatise concerning prehistoric man, but a 
series of disquisitions, strung together by the loosest 
possible plot, upon a text chosen from the twelfth, chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author of “ W hen 
it was Dark ” through the mouths of several of his char¬ 
acters here sets forth, very persuasively, it must be con¬ 
ceded, his views upon the moral aspects of sport. Those 
who are not in accord with the present-day orthodox school, 
of so-called “ sportsmen ” will End the doctrines and 
practice of that school rigorously and ably criticised in. 
these pages. The book scarcely pretends to he anything 
more than a series of sketches, as already mentioned, and 
throughout there is a complete and annoying absence of 
half-tones. Both characters and background are painted 
in strong, harsh colours. One feels instinctively as one 
reads that these are not beings of flesh and blood at all, 
but types : more’s the pity, for there was no need to dis¬ 
figure in this manner what might otherwise have been a 
fine canvas. The scenes in which these typical forms live 
and move are best described by the word lurid. In a 
melodrama figures and scenes alike would be thoroughly 
in harmony. In this book they strike a discord from the 
first page. The author is most conscientious in his detail 
work, but thereby naturally lays himself open to the criti¬ 
cism of those who know all about such things. And, all 
said and done, is a novel a fit medium for the promulgation 
of fresh views upon such a topic as sport? The author 
would, we think, be doing better work by making his views 
known through a less transitory medium. 


THE THEATRE 

“ Thk Bishop’s Son.” 

With all the enthusiasm of a Columbus we refer again 
and again to our discovery that the British public is intel¬ 
ligent. It is not often that pioneers are able at once to 
•brin^ forward corroborative evidence. We have beeh 
luckier than most in this way in that we can point, more 
in sorrow than in anger, to the corpses of the plays whioh 
were altogether beneath the notice of an intelligent public. 
Among these lies “ The Eternal Question,” which was not 
murdered by the critics, but died peacefully of some quite 
infantile complaint, such as thrush or whooping cough. 
According to its parent, it was not so much a baby as a 
miracle, not bo much a play as a divine message. The 
Homeric laughter with which it was received, and which 
was kept alive by the aftermath in the Daily Telegraphy 
still lingered in the air when, for many ingenious and 
transparent reasons, it was whipped away to make room 
for an even more epoch-making work, entitled “ The 
Bishop’s Son.” The long preliminary blasts, the amazing 
journalistic bombast, in which Hall was piled upon Caine, 
appeared as before. A printed copy of the play was sent 
to the editors of all the papers, in which there was placed 
a long typewritten letter from the dramatist. Written in 
the English of the Isle of Man, this wonderful epistle con¬ 
tained the following paragraph: “ I could wish to tell 
you that the statement made in many newspapers that it 
(‘ The Bishop’s Bon *) is a revised version, and, therefore, 
a kind of revival of my earlier play called * Ben-my- 
chree/ is entirely without foundation.” 

It is almost beyond us to state in orthodox English pre¬ 
cisely what we think of “ The Bishop’s Bon.” Its plot is 
wrapped up in absurdities. Its so-called great moments 
are rendered ludicrous by an absolute unreality. The 
characterisation is superficial and child-like, and the whole 
thing is poisoned by sham philosophy and false dogmatism. 
If the thing had been put into the hands of such expert 
in el o dramatists as the brothers Melville it might have 
been made the sort of play which occupies the boards of 


third-rate provincial townB, It is. more and more evident 
that although. Mr. Hall Caine has long since out¬ 
done the late Mr. Barmun as a showman, he has no 
knowledge whatever of how to write a play or how to run 
a theatre. Curiously enough, the theatre cannot be run 
as circuses are run. London playgoers who would enter 
a tent erected in a field outside which stands a stentorian 
person with a big drum are very ahy of a metropolitan 
place of entertainment run on similar lines. “ The Eternal 
Question ” failed to attract. “ The Bishop’s Bon ” has- 
drawn to the Garrick Theatre only those people who* 
possess that form of curiosity which makes them gaze at 
freaks and peer through the legs of a crowd at an accident. 
In plain English, Mr. Hall Caine had better retire from 
the stage. London is either too large or too small to con¬ 
tain him. To use his own curious expression, we could 
wish merely to have recorded the fact that he wrote and 
produced “ The Eternal Question ” and “ The Bishop’a 
Son ” in quick succession, and turned to pleasanter 
subjects. 

We are, however, very much interested in the drama. 
As playgoers, w'e desire to see the London stage in a stronger 
and more healthy condition. We feel it to be something 
of a duty, then, to deal honestly and frankly with the 
plays produced and the methods resorted to by the 
managers. So long as /we are asked to support the 
egregious importations from America, futile adaptations 
from, the French, and the work of Mr. Hall Caine, we shall 
continue to record our views and the views of all intelli¬ 
gent people conscientiously and without prejudice. That 
it is evident that these views of ours are held by the great 
body of playgoers is proved by the fact that all the inane 
productions of this season have failed ignominiously with 
the one exception of “ King Henry VIII.,” which, strangely 
enough, has succeeded. The managers who have produced 
these things and who refused the one really excellent play 
of the season must be chewing the cud of bitterness. It 
is, we are afraid, too much to hope that existing managera 
will learn a lesson. They are too hide-bound in the con¬ 
ventions created by themselves. The existing managera 
are, however, not likely to remain in power very much 
longer. The sun is setting upon them, and it cannot he 
long before their places are taken by educated men who 
have common sense and enthusiasm and a knowledge of 
what the public wants. 


WALTER HEADLAM 

Besides a multitude of friends at Cambridge and admirera 
on the Continent, there are others who are beginning to 
realise the irredeemable gap which the sudden death of 
Walter Headlam tore in the ranks of British scholar¬ 
ship, by which the most perfect craftsman in the art 
of Greek criticism was cut off even as he perfected 
the instruments of his labour. The choicest scholars 
abroad recognised the tragedy, but at home his death 
was passed over with much the same silence with which 
the first fruits of his labour had been received. Of 
Headlam’B book of verse it need only be said that 
nine scholars out of ten might easily be misled into 
taking most of his translations into Greek for newly 
excavated classics. In the memoir which serves as an 
introduction to his English poems, his friends will find 
a souvenir that time cannot easily wear away of that per¬ 
sonality, eo brilliant, so lovable, so whimsical, so boyish, 
so pathetic. Likewise live the nightingales, for them 
death cannot take. Fragments of conversations are there, 
and flashes, inspirations, and remarks of the moment, 
but it is sad to think how much has been forgotten and 
how much fragrance can perish in two years. There must 
be many pupils who look back with gratitude to $ome 
moment in Headlamps all-too-short career of seventeen 
years, when the true value of colour, or poetry, or Beethoven 
was pointed out to them for the first time. During theen 
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.years he held the nominal position of lecturer in the college* 
but owing to his conscientious inability to address 
an audience herded together at a stated hour, and 
that before noon, he had long ceased to hold forth 
from a desk, preferring to be visited during the long 
winter evenings by small coteries of interested man, who 
went to professors of standing for their lectures, but to 
Head lam for their Greek—a distinction which always 
pleased him intensely. 

Whether it was Pindar or ^Eschylus or Herodas, Head- 
lam would stand before the fire construing without a text, 
while his listeners sat on such islands or peninsulas as 
the opened and half-opened literature in the room per¬ 
mitted. For a while he might declaim Gneek • as ex¬ 
quisitely as he wrote it, but as each point that marked 
one of his discoveries was reached, he broke off into further 
And fascinating inquiries, refreshed from time to time by 
a visit to the gloom, of the inner room, where he would 
remain absorbed for a few minutes in some abstruse com¬ 
mentator, to return and, sinking into a chair, to write 
Tapidly over his half obliterated text, balancing it on one 
Tcnee while with his pen he made running shots at the 
inkpot swaying upon the other. Sometimes several hours 
•elapsed during which only a similar number of tines were 
ttr&nslated, but meanwhile he communicated things not 
to be found in books, things unknown to the pedantic, 
and the learned and the professed. 

Of irony, of paraprosdokeia and of enphemism his con¬ 
versation supplied endless but ephemeral examples. There 
was an amusing phrase frequently on hk lips when he dealt 
with the common tribe of modern emendators—“ The man 
doesn’t know Greek.” But, according to his canons, 
there were piteously few who did. No better gauge of his 
qualifications can be adduced than the boast he sometimes 
littered that he was able to make ten corrections or 
additions to every page of Liddell and Scott in its 
balkiest form. Once he communicated a few corrected 
pages to the editors of that sapient book with the very 
legitimate hint that he might be included as a reviser. 
But his ardour was rather damped when he received a 
formal receipt of thanks coupled with a request to send on 
Any other suggestions that might occur to him. " But the 
whole thing is wrong,” was Head!am’s astonished comment. 
Another of his euphemisms was hk own affected ignor¬ 
ance of Latin, and he insisted always on referring a Latin 
quotation to a pupil for translation. The truth being 
that he probably knew Latin as most scholars know Greek. 
Tree-cutting, cricket, children’s tea-parties, and race¬ 
horses were included in his enthusiasms. Sometimes he 
would break off from a Pindaric ode to discuss the 
beauties of Pretty Polly, the sight of which, together with 
Ban Leno, Tangiers, and Faust, summarised his earthly 
ambition. His half-affected simplicity, combined with the 
preternatural knowledge that lay in the background, 
made fine play. In the most naive terms he was wont to 
translate ancient mythologies into the style of modern 
theology, hot so appositely that even the most orthodox 
were hound to smile. His own views were of the breadth 
which seeks similarities rather than differences in religion. 
The Bible he knew and appreciated, for all bringers of 
light and life were dear to him, both gods and goddesses, 
but especially Pallas Athene. 

His discourse was filled with modest off-hand references 
to his own discoveries in the realm of Greek metre, 
emphasis, religion, drama, which he alluded to with the 
amused sadness of the only person who had taken the 
trouble to investigate such-and-such a point—the same 
discoveries with which he had first illumined the Glaeneal 
"Review, and of which he hinted such wonderful develop¬ 
ment in his application for the Greek Chair in 1905. 
Preely he gave of the fruits of his long and toilsome 
studies to any who would take the trouble to share his 
own enthusiasm. But his harvesting was made particu¬ 
larly laborious by the extraordinary scrupulousness which 
led him to read through Greek literature as a prepara¬ 
tion to'editing Herodas. The years slipped by, and 
the thesaurus he had collected instead of being published 


remained unprinted because it had not approached per¬ 
fection ; meantime there appeared many inferior editions. 
From his youth up be had little pity on people who worked 
from less vigorous principles than himself, and Naira fell 
under the same scornful flail which he had. previously used 
1 against Verrall on the subject of editing iEschylus. It 
became a recognised procedure with men reading Herodas 
to read out with due simplicity $ucb notes as suffered 
from not being originally Headlam’s, upon which he 
would inquire with apparent innocency the name of the 
author, and, ou being gravely informed of his name and 
academic distinctions, would fall into the peals of chuck¬ 
ling laughter with which he 9o often avenged himself upon 
the unkindnesses of life, or burst into a flow of brilliant ex¬ 
planations, which only came to an, end when one of the 
party remembered it was time for Hall. Times and 
seasons he remembered not, being entirely reliant for his 
knowledge of the fixed feast of Christmas by the studied 
attention of a friend who visited hi m about that date. 
He was ready to correct exercises at most hours ia the 
morning, but woe to the conscientious student who showed 
them up according to college custom on the previous night. 
In the morning they were not to be found. ” I’m afraid no 
paper that was ever shown up in this room has ever been 
seen again,” he would say, with a sad smile. 

Grammarians unheard-of he mastered, commentators 
unknown he appreciated, and he even became pro¬ 
ficient in the argot of the scholiasts. The world heard 
of his conclusions by leaps and starts; it was only in Head¬ 
lam’s last years that his stream of information became at all 
regular. Of the raptured audience who listened to his 
treatment of the great chorus he had chosen from the 
Agamemnon to contest the Greek chair few can have 
realised that it was the first and the last time that he 
was being allowed to speak to his university. Then he 
returned to his solitude—the solitude of having grasped 
much that was not revealed to his learned contemporaries, 
even in dreams. It is possible that he was on the brink of 
a more fruitful career than any since Porson’s. His 
activities redoubled. The burglar whom he had long felt 
menaced his interleaved ZEschylus came, but carried away 
the Bursar’s trousers instead. A successful cure abroad 
removed the last trace of an imaginary disease. The May 
term left him in the flush of athletic and social enjoy¬ 
ments. 'Rien it was all over, without illness, without 
warning. For many years past he had been in the habit 
of announcing his approximate decease with careless 
solemnity, sometimes overcoming the reluctance of his 
friends to accept the tidings by quoting symptoms from 
Quain’s medical dictionary, a volnme which was finally 
confiscated by a committee of pupils. He had a Greek’s 
instinctive horror of death, and he had always expected 
the blind and speechless enemy of light and colour and 
life to come suddenly and remorselessly, for he would often 
point to the unfinished .Aeschylus, and say, “ They’ll find 
it all ready when I am dead.” He had taken the precau¬ 
tion of dedicating the work to Swinburne in earlier years, 
and it was found perfect when he left it. 


THE KOREAN TIGER 

It was some seventeen centuries ago, if we are to believe 
their legendary history as preserved in the “Kojiki,’* or 
’’Book of Ancient Traditions,” that the Japanese first suc¬ 
cessfully raided Korea, and since that time they have on 
several occasions attempted to take forcible possession 
of the whole peninsula. At last their efforts have been 
rewarded, and, thanks to a peaceful annexation ratified by 
treaty, the ancient Hermit Kingdom will henceforth be 
known as Cho Sen, a province or colony of the Land of 
the Rising Snn. Strangely enough, the Japanese have a 
proverb, “ The fox borrowed the tiger’s power,” which very 
possibly has its origin in one of their early invasions of 
Korean territory, as the tiger was unknown to them before 
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they encountered it in that country, though the fox figures 
in the most characteristic of their ancient superstitions, 
and from olden times Korea has been known to Japanese 
children only as a land of tigers. During many centuries 
—indeed, down to the year 1873—the Imperial Court 
looked upon the peninsula as an outlying vassal state, the 
frequent military movements across the sea being termed 
‘‘frontier service.” To the soldier of old Japan the “ mar¬ 
shal's baton carried in his knapsack ” was a tiger-skin scab¬ 
bard, then the emblem and possession of high military 
rank ; and especially was it honourable to wear it if cap¬ 
tured with one’s own hands. Though occasionally a man- 
at-arms was chewed up or clawed into ribbons, scores of 
glossy skins were carried home to Nan Sen Bu Shiu, the 
Southern Country of Brave Warriors, as the Japanese 
then delighted to call their native land. 

As the white elephant is with Siam, so the tiger has been 
for innumerable centuries the one royal quadruped 
associated with Korea, where, both actually and ideally, 
he is regarded as the archetype of strength and courage, 
of power and fierceness. Unlike his relative in India, 
however, who roams the damp hot jungle, the Korean 
“ King of the Mountains ” frequents from preference, not 
the warm valleys, but the dry cold, snow-clad and forest- 
begirt highlands of the more northern parts of the penin¬ 
sula. In appearance he is very much the same as the so- 
called Bengal tiger, except that he is a trifle smaller, and 
that, to suit his condition, his hair has lengthened and 
become more woolly ; the orange tint, too, is far less pre¬ 
dominant, white taking its place, though the black bars are 
of equal magnificence with the tropical product. The 
Koreans have always idealised the tiger, and gifted him 
with powers supernatural and supra-animal, almost as 
many in number as those with which the Japanese have 
endowed the white fox. His name is a household word 
most highly honoured, which commands not only the dread 
but also the admiration of the people; for popular super¬ 
stition attributes to him the powers of flying, of emitting 
fire, and of hurling lightning, in addition to all the mighty 
forces and characteristics of which he is actually possessed. 
To the natives he is the symbol of power and ubiquity, 
the standard of comparison with all dangers and dreadful 
forces, and the paragon of human courage. From the most 
ancient times he has been an object of religious reverence 
with them. ‘* They also worshipped the tiger, which they 
looked on as a god,” was written of these people before 
the Christian era; and to this day he remains the tuielary 
genius of the descendants of his aboriginal worshippers, 
who even yet cling to some extent to the religion of the 
soil. 

Among the Koreans the universal craving for the super¬ 
natural finds expression in their belief in evil spirits; and 
one of the most ingenious of these spirits is undoubtedly 
“ The Purveyor to Tigers Spirit,” who frequents the 
mountains because the tiger himself does. After a tiger 
has eaten a man, he makes use of the soul of the devoured 
as a means to provide himself with another meal; for, 
having assimilated the body, he also for a time owns the 
soul. So he sends the latter out to loiter on the mountain 
paths until it falls in with some man who chances to pass 
that way, whom, by subtle mental spells, it lures off the 
beaten track into the thickets. The man suddenly feels 
thirsty, and imagines that he hears the ripple of a stream ; 
or he feels tired and fancies he espies a tempting spot 
amidst the trees where he may lie down and rest. He 
wanders away into the unfrequented woods, and is sur¬ 
prised, killed, and eaten by the tiger; whereupon the soul 
of the first victim is released from its bondage, and the 
soul of the second takes its place. The number of human 
beings destroyed by these whiskered man-eaters is so great 
as at times to depopulate certain districts, for a hungrv 
tiger will often enter a village and, making his way through 
the thatched roof of a dwelling, proceed to take his pick 
of the startled occupants. At Gensan, when that port was 
originally opened to Japanese traders, the merchants-from 
Tokyo had their first New Year’s festivities in the strange 
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land rather unpleasantly enlivened by the advent of several 
of these striped monsters, who promenaded the settlement 
at night, and seemed highly desirous of tasting a foreigner 
after having already feasted on several natives. Indeed, 
a Korean tiger some ten feet long can comfortably stow’ 
aw*av a couple of five-feet Japanese without grievous 
symptoms of indigestion. Whenever a tiger caused great 
ravages in a district, the local magistrate would call 
together all the professional hunters and organise a hunt 
in the mountains. In such cases the chase was usually 
without the desired result, for, the skin being considered 
the property of the Government, most of the recognised 
tiger-slayers preferred to meet the royal game alone, when, 
if they succeeded in killing it, they were able to dispose 
secretly of the prized pelt to their own advantage. These 
hunters eat the meat of the beast, while the bones stripped 
and boiled make various medicines. The hardy moun¬ 
taineer can put no more eloquent proof of his valour into 
the hand of his bride than a claw of the dreaded man- 
eater. On the floors of the better class of Korean houses 
the tiger-skin rug not only adorns the reception-room, but 
makes also the children’s playground and the baby’s 
cushion. 

Some idea of the great numbers and awful ravages of 
these beasts in the northern provinces of the peninsula 
may be gained from the common saying of the Chinese 
that “ the Koreans hunt the tiger during one half of the 
year and the tigers hunt the Koreans during the other 
half.” To which the latter retort with the proverb born 
of the desolation that has so often followed the presence 
of a Chinese army on their soil, whether as invaders or 
allies, “After the Chinese the tigers.” So common is the 
disappearance of a villager through the visitations of the 
tiger that the usual method of escaping creditors or pro¬ 
cesses of law’ is to leave torn pieces of one’s clothing in 
the forest, and then discreetly vanish from the neighbour¬ 
hood. Obliging friends or relatives quickly report “ de¬ 
voured by a tiger,” and there the matter generally ends. 
Many of the national proverbs illustrate the amount of 
attention the tiger receives in daily life, and more often 
than not he serves to point the morals and adorn the tales 
told around Korean hearths. “ A wooden tiger ” is the ass 
in the lion’s skin; “ a broken-backed tiger ” describes im¬ 
potent and raging malice; “to give wings to a tiger” is 
to add shrewdness to force: “ a tiger’s repast ” tvpifies 
excess in eating; “ to nourish a tiger and have him devour 
you ” depicts ingratitude; over-cautious people, “ in avoid¬ 
ing a deer, meet a tiger ”; while men of irascible temper or 
violent disposition are given a nickname which means an 
unusually ferocious feline man-eater. Special terms sug¬ 
gestive, and even poetical, for the murders, calamities, 
or ravages of the beast, for traps or pitfalls, for the skin, 
tail (used for banners and spear-sheaths), beard, 
moustaches, nocturnal caterwauling, and even for lashing 
the tail, enrich and vivify the Korean vocabulary. 

The caps of the bodyguard of the sovereign were for 
many years decorated with the cheek and whiskers of the 
tiger in order to inspire terror among beholders, and the 
animal was painted or embroidered on the Korean war 
flags in every conceivable posture—asleep, leaping, erect, 
rampant, couchant, w’inged, and holding red fire in his. 
forepaws; w hile on works of art, boxes, cabinets, and 
weapons he has been most frequently portrayed. The 
Korean tiger-hunters have always been, noted for their 
great courage, especially when called upon to defend their 
country. In 1866 they completely defeated a party of 
over-confident French troops sent to storm a position they 
W’ere holding; and, though vanquished by the marines and ’ 
sailors of the American expedition of 1871, yet they almost 
died to a man in their defence of Fort McKee, as they 
chanted their war-dirge in a blood-chilling cadence 
which nothing can duplicate,” according to the description 
given by an eye-witness of the scene. Their huge • yellow 
cotton flag, captured on this occasion, bore the representa¬ 
tion of a winged tiger rampant, spitting fire, and holding 
the lightnings in his lifted fore-claws, thereby embodying; 
the powers of air, earth, and heaven. 
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“ BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS ” 

The subject of the fit length of novels has lately been 
attracting some attention ; and, after having read the com¬ 
plete discussion, we feel rather like worthy old Omar 
Khayyam, who heard great argument, yet evermore came 
out bv that same door as in he went. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
approached on the subject, dismissed it contemptuously : 
as well might one seek to decree the fit size of a picture, 
said he. \\ hereupon another critic retorted that such airy 
dismissal was nothing germane to the subject; what would ; 
happen if artists took to attempting pictures the size of 
houses/ Mr. Wells might claim, said this critic, that 
every novel demanded its own proper treatment, and there¬ 
fore had its own laws, but the reading public did not pro¬ 
pose to let any and every novelist stipulate what length 
his novels should take apart from the interest of his 
readers. And so the theme was bandied to and fro. Like 
most such arguments, all those who participated in it 
were right, from their own standpoint. They were only 
wrong in proceeding on the bland assumption that their 
point of view naturally excluded the other. Mr. James 
Douglas 6aid the wisest word in the whole discussion when 
he demanded that the only requisite was that no book be 
a bore ; that it mattered little if a bore were long or short, i 
the objection not being to length nor shortness, hut to 
boredom. The closing note was as it should be, for it 
concluded on a jni de mot. Another critic retorted that 
a bore should inevitably be “ cut short.” 

But despite such dismissal, the subject is vitally inte¬ 
resting. In fact, it would have received careful attention 
long ere this in proper artistic criticism except for the 
sudden growth of that meretricious and abnormal thing 
that may be called the commercial novel. The novel is 
quite a new art-form in literature; and, owing largely to 
its sudden growth and popularity, it, as a form, has re¬ 
ceived very little attention. When one considers “ The 
Scarlet Letter” on the one hand, and “Lee Miserables” j 
on the other; or, within the limits of one nation, Tolstoy 
on the one band, and Turgoniev on the other, it becomes 
a subject of more than ordinary interest to know exactly, 
as an art-form, what the novel is. Moreover, the question 
has become further obscured by the presence of the short 
story, which, while out of favour with us, in countries 
such as France and America has its own place and impor¬ 
tance, which place and importance deserve close contrast 
with the function of its more capacious relative. 

As we h ave said, the commercial novel has obscured 
the issue. The growth of a literature which, not being 
an art, has no internal laws, has caused the formulation of 
external laws for its regulation, which external laws have 
received the arbitrary shape they display from the com¬ 
mercial necessities of publishers’ houses and circulating 
libraries. These agencies demand something between 
eighty .thousand and a hundred thousand words. More¬ 
over, although they allow a certain laxity, they are 
arbitrary enough in enforcement of their demands when 
thev conceive that occasion calls for it. This occurred 

9 _ 

when the libraries refused to handle Mr. William de 

Morgan’s “ It Never Can Happen Again,” as it wa9 in two 

volumes, too lengthy, and—probably the most emphatic 

reason of all—too expensive as a novel. It is worthy of 

comment that thev have not vet refused certain novels we 

• * 

coaid name which were but little more than short stories 
eked out by lnrge margins and substantial printings, in 
which, indeed, the print trickled down the middle of the 
page like some rivers at low tide, and in which the paper 
waB all too suspiciously puffy. 

Setting aside this obscurity, however— and the subject 
of the obscurity, whose name is legion—with its formal 
regularity, a mass of material is faced, all employed under 
the name of novel, yet presenting as much variety as can 
well be imagined. Tolstoy and Turgeniev have been men- 
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tioned, as also Hawthorne and Hugo, as expressing the 
limits of length one side or the other. Yet it must be 
admitted that, among novels that have won their place as 
classics, it is rather those inclining towards the Tolstoyan 
nr HugoeMsque end of the pole that predominate in num¬ 
bers. What an imposing array of prodigiously long novels 
could be set out 1 “Tom Jones,” “Clarissa,” “Wilhelm 
Meister,” “ The Heart of Midlothian,'’ “ Pickwick,” 
** David Copperfield,” “ Vanity Fair,” “ Les Miserables,” 
“ War and Peace,” “ Middlemarch,” are some of them. 
Balzac, not content with writing individual novels, set each 
of his separate w r orka as fragments of a truly colossal 
scheme, for which he found one comprehensive title. 

Nevertheless, while this is so. it is yet true that the 
artistic tendency has been, and is, to escape from this 
wider range and scheme. We find ourselves passing down 
through Meredith to Hardy. And we cannot help feeling 
that this instinct is right. The earlier length we often 
feel to be the vigour of a youthful art-form. Youth, and 
artistic youth is no exception, demands the freedom of 
large spaces. The early English novels were all long. 
The novel was not taken kindly to in France—length has 
small opportunity in any nation of a tendency naturally 
critical—yet when it was adopted it immediately ran to 
length. When art became conscious in Russia, the novel 
was at once adopted as its fittest national outlet, and the 
first thing that marked it was its prolixity and vast space. 
Indeed, a little thought shows the fitness of .this. For the 
novel is the most entertaining and least wearying of art- 
forms, and therefore it is the one most apt to be taken 
advantage of. It is the form that is least hostile, inter¬ 
nally, to adventitious intrusions, and therefore the one 
that most invites a discursive treatment. 

The tendency, however, is away from this; and that 
this tendency is healthy is obvious. Take the example of 
Tolstoy. How many readers retain a single impression of 
“War and Peace”? And yet, since it purports to be a 
single piece of work, it must succeed in creating a single 
impression, or fail in its avowed object—in other words, 
fail in its artistic intention. In “ Anna Karenina ” the 
impression has far more of unity, owing to poor Anna’s 
devious fortunes running like a dark thread through its 
texture to a scarlet knot in her fateful destinv. Yet, even 
here, the mind only achieves unity by dispelling from 
memory many of the side-figures and adventitious episodes ; 
and the mind is instinct wdth the suggestion that the work 
would therefore have gained inevitably had the author dis¬ 
missed manv of them from the scheme of his work even as 
we find it necessary to dispel them from our memories. 
Or, to turn to Dickens, how much would he not have 
gained had he cultivated the art of compression? One 
incidental and significant benefit would have resulted: 
and that is, he w T ould have succeeded in achieving 
stvle. the absence of which is such a fault in 
his work. Another gain would probably have been his. 
too, for the shorter measures would have stript him of much 
of his sentimentality. And to discover that these are no 
fanciful ideas, contrast his “ Tale of Two Cities ” with 
“ Dombey and Pon.” But above all, he would have 
attained “ form,” and therefore the memory would retain 
more single impressions of his works. The essence of any 
art is “ form.” So with Thackeray. With all their excel¬ 
lence and subtle satire, of which of his works does the mind 
retain the truer impression, and which does the memory 
turn to with more affection, “ Henry Esmond ” or “ Vaniir 
Fair”? 

But the tendency to shorter forms has found expression 
in two different ways. One is towards the elimination of 
all extraneous, in the sense of discursive, elements ; the 
other is towards the simplification of “ plot,” even to the 
dismissing of all “ plot,” of old-time properly so called. 
Turgeniev in Russia and Hardy in England are the first 
exemplars of the former method. Meredith and Henry 
James are, of course, the exemplars par excellence of the 
latter one. The first will take a story like “ The 
•Mayor of Casterbridge ” and relate it with the 'waste of no 
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word not proper to its relation. The latter will take a 
eingle incident like that of “ The Egoist ” and expand it 
by psychological analysis and innumerable side-lights of 
illumination. The claim of the first is the excitement of 
plot, with necessary characterisation; the claim of the 
latter is subtlety of insight and witful philosophy. That 
these two are the coming lines of development seems little 
to be doubted, and that we are not to go back to the old 
discursive expansive manner—despite Mr. de Morgan’s 
attempt, which already he is leaving—seems little to 
be doubted also. And there is no occasion for any conflict 
between the two forms; nor need they be mutually exclu¬ 
sive. Like Nature, they should not stand to hard and fast 
distinctions. Broadly, this will be the development, and 
both forms naturally exclude prolixity of length. 


LONDON CORNERS 

Thx humbler architects of the olden times, with their 
irresponsible planning of streets and byways in this great, 
bewildering city, often builded wiser than thoy knew. 
They had no presentiment that their sunken roof-lines, 
distorted gables, crazy walls and warped cross-beams would 
one day delight the eye of the observer, and charm him, 
juxtaposed as many of them are to some correct and 
squared modern edifice, with a sense of pleasant incon¬ 
gruity, a sudden beckoning of the finger of romance. 

Often, in our wanderings, it is as though the silent 
ghost of past ages—stately dame or poor relation—con¬ 
fronted the new world of offices and emporiums, rebuking 
by its very presence the stiff and irreproachably smart 
outlines of its neighbours—who will in their turn, it may 
be hundreds of years hence, reach the ghostly stage. 
Kindly, admonitory ghosts I They are being laid, most 
literally, one by one, and sentiment must step aside when 
the surveyor transfixes with stern, relentless gaze these 
tumbling courts and narrow alleys. But even he, per¬ 
chance, by the fireside, will not disdain to give a thought 
to the crannies of London that he may soon help to destroy. 
Inspectors and surveyors, it is to be presumed, have souls 
like other people; they may have read of romance that 
li the young who avoid that region escape the title of fool 
at the cost of a celestial crown ”; or of poetry that “ those 
who have souls meet their fellows there ”; or they may 
remember Dr. Johnson’s words: “ Sir, if you wish to have 
a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must 
not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, 
but must survey the innumerable little lanes and courts.” 
Thus they may arrive at our conclusion in spite of their 
profession that most of these buildings are more beautiful, 
more suggestive in their grace of contour, in their decay 
;than ever they were in their prime. 

It is most probable that never as a nation shall we 
possess that inimitable flair for architectural fitness and 
beauty which characterises our friends across the Channel. 
The vivacity of their prose, their continual state of in¬ 
subordination in art, in music, literature, histrionics, 
.against anything approaching dulness or heaviness, 
.appears time after time in their public buildings and in 
their choice of unrivalled sites for those buildings to 
occupy. Our forte lies more in the direction of serenity, 
imperturbability, strength; a certain quality essentially 
sedate—and sometimes indubitably plain—pervades our 
finest monuments. On occasions it can take to itself an 
•enchantment quite exceptional: witness 8t. Bride’s tower 
soaring daintily above the murk, Quaker lily among 
London churches; or St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le- 
Strand, those “ madrigals in stone,” as Henley called 
them. Again, we do not trouble much where we place 
•our notable buildings, or how we hide them. From what 
point of vantage, one would ask, is it possible to obtain 
a satisfying view of St. Paul’s Cathedral sufficiently near 
to comprehend its whole impressive scheme, sufficiently 
distant to render it harmonious? By its sheer splendour 
and size it ’ mi nates the highways and Unes that lie 


close to it, and impresses the passer-by; but we can only 
imagine what St. Paul’s mignt look like were the sur¬ 
roundings more open; we have never really seen it, as 
yet. There are exceptions, of course; the magnificent 
Westminster Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament like a 
lion couchant along the river’s bank; but had a French¬ 
man been dealing with that site he would have risked a 
revolution to get the Abbey fronting the bridge, or the 
bridge in line with the Abbey, in order to secure a more 
dignified and suitable approach. And where have we in 
London, among our astonishing railway stations, anything 
to compare with the palatial terminus of the Chemin de 
Fer d’Orleans, on the Quai d’Orsay, Paris? The new 
Victoria Station is practically our one imposing railway 
front, if we except the portals of Euston. 

Fortunately, however, the attraction of London does 
not depend upon material things, although through them 
it is to a great extent expressed. Who shall say wherein 
consists the tremendous appeal of the Bombre city, the 
mingled joy and fear, exhilaration and despondency, 
which the sympathetic temperament feels through merely 
being there? No one has satisfactorily analysed this sen¬ 
sation caused by “ the largest chapter of human accidents 
in the world,” as Mr. Henry James has termed it; and, 
in truth, to analyse it would be to endanger its charm, 
which lies not in any one quality or impression, but in the 
congregation of qualities and impressions, good and bad, 
into one superb whole. " We are far from liking London 
well enough,” says the writer just quoted, in a passage 
of fino insight, “ till we like its defects: the dense dark¬ 
ness of much of its winter, the soot on the chimney-pots 
and everywhere else, the early lamplight, the brown blur 
of the houses, the splashing of hansoms in Oxford Street 
or the Strand on December afternoons. . . . There are 
winter effects, not intrinsically sweet, which somehow 
touch the chords of memory and even the fount of tears; 
as, for instance, the front of the British Museum on a 
black afternoon, or the portico, when the weather is vile, 
of one of the big square clubs in Pall Mall. I can give 
no adequate account of the subtle poetry of such reminis¬ 
cences; it depends upon associations of which we have 
often lost the thread.” 

The romance is by no means confined to buildings of 
note historically, socially, or architecturally; it calls 
through the rumble of the human mill in the busy arteries, 
it lingers in the echoing courts, dismal though some of 
them may be. It gleams from the river when the red 
winter sun flashes up from its surface as though an unseen 
hand had lazily shaken a cluster of flaming ribbons far 
below, or when the blind fog broods on the placid water, 
or when the clean April light decks each shore with the 
fantasy of a dream. The most insignificant quarters may 
hold it, and modern life avails little to suppress it. 

“ Romance! •* the season-tickets mourn, 

. “ He never ran to catch his train, 

But passed with coach and guard and horn, 

And left the local—late again! 

Confound Romance! "... And all unseen 

Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 

Whether or not the buildings of the present day will 
seem as beautiful in their old age as do those with ancient 
russet roofs and sooty, mossy tiles, is a question for anti¬ 
quarians of the future. At any rate, there remains to rest 
our eyes—and to instruct us, if we consider them rightly 
—a few old houses, a few corners decrepit but worthy, a 
few little view-points missed by the hustling crowd of 
visitors. “ There are places whose very aspect is a story 
or a song.” They are rapidly vanishing, a prey to the 
necessity for mere space, more accommodation, and the 
value of their positions; but, as from a loved, aged friend 
we treasure every word and attend every message, let us 
glance kindly upon them in our wanderings, weave a story 
round some of them, and amid the rush and reverberation 
of this grim and glorious city hear their still, irresolute 
voices while we may. 
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OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,- The forecast I was able to give in my letter last week 
as to the distribution likely to be made by the Mexican Railway 
Company, and the possibilities of its declaring a dividend on 
the Ordinary stock, was, I am glad to say, fulfilled to the letter, 
and it was quite like old times to see such a satisfactory return. 
The company are able to pay the full 6 per cent, upon the 
Second Preference ami 2 Jht cent, on the Ordinary stock. At 
the corresponding |**riod last year the former received only 2jj 
per cent., the Ordinary, of course, getting nil ; in fact, it is 
the first time fur thirteen years that the Ordinary have received 
anything. The important point is the fact of great mluctions 
in the expense ratio, and, according to the working statements 
tor the past two months of the current half-year, tins reduction 
is likely to continue; hence, I think, the Second Preference 
are certain to reach par, and the Ordinary a fair speculation 
to rise to 65. 

Rubber shares have had another di«appointing week, and 
in view of the heavy forced liquidation, due to over-trading in 
Mincing I/ane, ** liear ” selling on the Stock Exchange, and 
the continued fall in the price of raw material, the position 
was not uulonked for, ami the weekly sabs on Tuesday were 
eagerly awaited. The result was a smart rally, as many of the 
better class shares were unduly depressed. Many investors 
have no doubt burnt their lingers by rushing in at the t• »p 
without a careful survey of facts, so important when 
risking one’s money. What one suffers from on the 
Stock Exchange is the multitude of tij»s, and our readiness to 
accept them in good faith, often, alas! to repent at leisure. 
No rubber company should be capitalised over £100 an acre—at 
least, so a well-known expert informs me. Such shares as 
Anelo-Malays, Patalings, Linggis, and last, but not least, 
Vallambrosas are all sound estates, and at to-dav’s prices are 
worth purchasing. I mentioned that Tanganyikas were firm 
on a report that the completion of the railway was shortly 
expected to the Star of the Congo Mines. I now see a cable 
has been received by the directors that the railway has 
reached the mine. This is important news, and the shares 
should now rally. Although Rhodesians have not yet come 
up to expectations so often expressed, I am looking forward 
to a fairly active market before the close of the present month. 
The “ bears” must close, as the persistent hammering of 
Chartereds and many of the l>etter class shares in the section 
proves that they are getting restless, and know perfectly well 
that unless they can get the shares down before the upward 
movement arrives they will be severely caught in their own 
trap. 

The directors of the Zongo Rubber Estates, a company suc¬ 
cessfully floated a few months back, have received, from an 
unlooked for source, testimony that they have a very valu¬ 
able property, which fully confirms the statement made in the 
prospectus by their own expert. This is good news for the 
shareholders. 

Canadian Pacifies, as 1 have all along stated they would, 
touched 200 during the week, which is 4£ points higher since 
I last wrote ; this is in itself a satisfactory rise. The Continent 
has been responsible for heavy buying, founded on expectation 
of a good statement to be made at the coming meeting in refer¬ 
ence to the land sales. The position in Canada is more than 
hopeful; everything there is prosperous and peaceful, and I 
see no reason why the shares of this great railway should not 
in the course of time reach a much higher level, say 230. 

To those who may be seeking a sound investment for their 
spare cash I append a few stocks which strike me, at the money, 
as being particularly cheap—t.e., Atchison Four per Cent. 
New Convertible bonds, Grand Trunk Second Prefs., Five per 
Cent. Buenos Ayres, Rosario Ordinary, Johannesburg City Four 
per Cent. Loan, North British Three per Cent. Preferred 
Ordinary, Buenos Ayres Grand National Tramways Five per 
Gent. Debentures, Entre Rios Four per Cent. Debentures. Rand 
Water Board Four per Cent. Inscribed stock, Mexican Central 
Four per Cent. Debentures, Hall’s Oxford Brewery Four per 
Cent. Debentures, Government and General Investment Four per 
Cent Debentures, Trust Union Four and a Half per Cent Cumu- 
lative Preference. Forming a small trust out of any of the 
above stocks would, I consider, be a perfectly safe means of 
investing a few hundreds at to-day’s current prices. I should 
always be pleased to answer any of vour reaaers’ inquiries as 
to any class of financial matters, and give them the benefit of 
ray many years of City experience. 


I am advised that the general position in America is healthy, 
and that such stocks as Union Pacifies, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, and Rock Islands are likely to see a great improvement 
in price long before Christmas, which seems to be drawing so 
rapidly near to us. The report of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway is out. Space does not permit me to enter into 
details, but it is instructive reading, and shows the wonderful 
j progress of the road. The company was thoroughly reorganised 
in 1896, and since then its progress has been very marked. The 
l>onds yield 4 per cent, and over. For instance the Four 
per Cent. Convertible bonds vield at 103^ about £4 Is. The 
company is now earning a dividend of 12 per cent, upon its stock. 
The dividend on the Ordinary stock is now on a basis of 5 per 
cent., but, with the continued expansion of the line, this might 
easily bo increased. At 99i this stock yields £5 4s. 6d., ana is 
distinctly attractive. Carmen Mines of El Oro were firm on 
important new9 from the mine, and a rise is looked for; this 
also applies to the shares of Venture Corporation, who have 
i some large holdings in many successful flotations. 

It is with deep regret that I notice that the * week has 
added two well-known members to the list of its dead. 

Lord Borthwick was a member of the well-known firm of 
Borthwick, Wark, and Co., stockbrokers, and was an active and 
popular member of the firm. He joined the House in 1889 at 
tin* early age of twenty-two. .Sir Patteson Nickalls was a much 
older member of the Stock Exchange, joining as far back as 
1862. He also was an active worker, and was always at his post 
• in the Rio Tinto market. He was brother to the well-known 
Tom Nickalls, who was named the Erie King, as he was the 
i largest jobber in that once gambling stock.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PERVERSION OF HISTORY AT HIS MAJESTY’S 

THEATRE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sm,—Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree cannot complain of the 
reception given either by the audience or the Presa to his pro¬ 
duction of “Henry VIII.," simply as a pageant, a historical 
masque, for which at the first it was obviously intended. There 
is extant to that effect a contemporary letter of Sir Henry 
Wotton, author of the famous definition of an ambassador— a 
part he himself had filled—as “an honest man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of hi9 country.” Writing to a nephe*, 
on July 6, 1613, he states:—“The king’s players had a new 
play called * All is True,* representing some principal pieces of 
the reign of Henry VIII .” And Sir Henry adds that at thip 
early date these “pieces ” were “set forth with many extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances of pomp and majesty.” 

One laudatory verdict of the present revival may be auoted 
as a sample and summary of all:—“Never before has Sir H. B. 
Tree managed to blend so well the truth and beauty of a past 
age in a stage spectacle .... making Tudor England livf 
again at His Majesty's Theatre But it would seem advisable 
to call attention, directly and emphatically, to the perversion 
of historical facts and characters in the histrionic represen¬ 
tation, esjpecially with Tegard to Henry himself and his second 
consort, Queen Anne Boleyn. One of the critics has himself 
been misled thereby, for he complained:—“The real Henry 
may have been of a low comedy turn in private life, but it seems 
a mistake to show him so on the stage.” 

No historian, I expect, ever studied his authorities with 
greater care than did Anthony Froude. And though he may 
nave somewhat over-coloured his picture, after the manner of 
Lord Macaulay and other eminent writers of history, from 
Herodotus to Justin M’Carthy, yet his abundant quotations 
from contemporary sources amply prove his case in all its main 
features. He shows indisputably that, however “ bluff ” and 
familiar “ King Hal ” may have been on occasion with hi* 
intimates, he was notwithstanding “ every inch a king.” 

Xhat he should be depicted on the stage of our leading 
theatre as—in the words of another critic—“ coarse and clumsy, 
with a sort of external bonhomie, disguising a small and mean 
nature,” is greatly to be deprecated. For so he will remain, 
in the minds of thousands, when the run of the piece—or 
“ pieces ”—is over, unless a strenuous protest and emphatic 
refutation be previouslv made. What is now being nightly pre¬ 
sented to crowded audiences is evidently a sordid travesty of 
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an English sovereign, who, whatever he may have been, was 
never a coarse buffoon. Alike at the battle of Spurs and the 
sieges of Toumay and Terouenne, in the war of 44 The Holy 
.Alliance ” against France, he had proved himself a gallant 
soldier ; in every knightly exercise he was eminently proficient; 
he was a skilful musician and composer both of music and 
verse; he was an accomplished linguist and an able polemic, 
whom the Pope himself had dubbed Defensor Fidei. Even the 
critic of The Church Times complained of the actor that 11 he 
emphasises King Henry’s crudeness of behaviour out of all due 
proportion. . . . The great Tudor had more dignity, more 

natural pride, more regal awe, than here we are led to suppose.'' 

We must demur yet more strongly to the representation made 
of Anne Boleyn, that beautiful and hapless woman, who for five, 
years withstood the king’s persistent wooing, and only yielded 
to him at last because, like Jane Welsh in after years, her 
own “ Love’s young dream ” had been rudely dispelled, and she 
also, and with equal reluctance and misgiving, 44 married for 
ambition” to her own undoing. “I married for ambition,” 
wrote Mrs. Carlyle to a friend. 44 My ambition has been satis¬ 
fied to the full—and I am miserable .” Yet this unfortunate 
lady is positively depicted as—to use the phrase of another 
misguided critic—“an unmitigated minx,” as only too eager 
to supplant her mistress and beguile the King to that 
end. The better-informed critic of The Church Times exclaims 
in amazement:— 14 This sensuous little woman of the 
world, playing with King Henry with openness of 
purpose, eyeing him, and coyly urging him by pretended 
restraint, is surely not ‘ Anne Bullen.' ” It is, of course, a 
gross travesty of the proud niece of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
chosen companion of Henry VII.’s daughter to the French 
Court, and Maid of Honour to the haughty Catherine of 
Arragon, the fair ideal of the courtly poet Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and theme of his choicest verse, the warm friend of Archbishop 
Cranmer, and constant patroness of those saintly men who, in 
that sensuous age, sought to carry out the daring ideas of 
Erasmus and Luther, and give to the despised 44 common 
people ” the 44 Scripture of Truth ” in their own tongue. 

Let every fair-minded reader judge whether I have used too 
strong or prejudiced a phrase in demurring to the representa¬ 
tion at His Majesty’s Theatre as 44 A Perversion of History.” 
--T am, Sir, yours faithfully, Stringer Bateman. 


BOHEMIA’S DESERT COUNTRY BY THE SEA. 

To the Editor of Thf. Academy. 

Sir, -—There was another period, much nearer to Shakespeare’s 
own time, in which Bohemia’s conquering armies had swept 
victoriously over the desert country by the sea. From tradition, 
as well as from Robert Greene, Shakespeare might well have 
heard of Bohemia’s possessing such a country. I wrote, in the 
year 1894, of the Bohemians, that in 44 1430 they (the armies of 
the victorious Bohemians) swept away northward over the flat 
sand-plains of Brandenburg and Lithuania, until, in 1433, their 
armies reached the Baltic, near Dantzig, and in their joy at 
their victorious march, they filled their flagons with the sea¬ 
water, and brought some back to Prague, and drank confusion 
to their enemies, for the sea alone stopped their onward march. 
Then the country held by the Bohemians was a desert country 
near the sea.” This article was republished last year in my 
“ Literary and Biographical Studies.” The tradition of this 
historic fart is to-day well remembered in Bohemia, as every 
traveller who converses with the Czechs in any language but 
German will quickly discover; anil how much more alive would : 
the remembrance of this fact have been in Shakespeare’s day, 
as well as of the victories of Ottaker II. to the double seaboard ; 
in the thirteenth century.—T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

.Tames Baker. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


The speech delivered by Lord Charles Beresford at the , 
Cutlers' Feast at Sheffield commands our entire approval. 
On such an occasion the speaker was bound to avoid 
political lines, and we think his remarks gained in 
authority from that circumstance. What more admirable 
position could a man of Lord Charles Beresford s 
eminence adopt than in the phrase, “ The Navy’s power 
should be made so obvious, and our defence so perfect, 
that criticism would cease and naval affairs be left to those 
in control of our Navy administration.” If only that 
could be so! In these columns we have before insisted 
that matters relating to National Defence ought not to be 
dealt with on party lines. We have hinted that the Con¬ 
ference, which has been much derided, offers a possible 
basis for the satisfactory treatment of subjects' which 
ought not to be the shuttlecocks of party. We hold to 
that opinion. In his open letters to the Prime Minister, 
which will be fresh in the minds of our readers, Lord 
Charles Beresford stated in detail the shortcomings which 
his great experience enabled him to perceive wero actual 
dangers at the present time. The Prime Minister in 
guarded terms noted the Admiral’s representations, and, 
being a patriotic man, we feel sure he will give every 
weight to them. As Lord Charles said, “ The time for 
squabbling, for platitudes, for silly speeches, is past.” 
Our position has materially altered, since a neighbour—not 
necessarily with any evil designs against us—has brought 
a vastly powerful fleet into being. We require to be in the 
position of the strong man armed. The little-Navyite was 
formerly a sort of harmless hobbyist, who generally 
obtained a baronetcy, but in the face of the impossibility 
of relying any longer on the “ silver-streak ” theory, we 
think a person who now advances such views merits a 
different kind of recognition, less flattering but more 
effectual. 


The spirit of unrest throughout Europe deserves the 
careful study of every student of political history. From 
whatever standpoint it is regarded, the gravity of the 
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crisis must be apparent to all lovers of law and civil 
peace, whether monarchists, democrats, republicans, or 
socialists. There is a general spirit of revolt against all 
constituted authority throughout Europe. The agitation 
is not directed against absolute governments alone; the 
movement is found just as strong in constitutional com¬ 
munities and republics. With the revolution in Portugal 
and the effect it is likely to have on Spain we have dealt 
elsewhere. Now the trouble has spread to France, 
where a great strike has broken out on the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, completely paralysing the service and render¬ 
ing communication between this country and Paris impos¬ 
sible except by motor-car. The movement also threatens 
to spread to other lines. 


M. Briand, the French Premier, has had the courage to 
declare that the strike is revolutionary and political, and 
not industrial, and hints that it follows as a natural 
corollary to recent events in Portugal, It is true that the 
strikers have grievances—the merits of which we are not 
prepared to go into here—but the various matters under 
dispute were already the subject of negotiation between 
the employers and the men, when, without a word of 
warning, the latter ceased work. So far the strike has 
been ct a pacific character, but we read of two engines 
having been overturned to block the line, and of several 
other acts of a purely revolutionary character, such as 
the cutting of telegraph and telephone wires. M. Briand 
and his colleagues are taking drastic steps to check the 
outbreak. Troops have been sent to guard the line, 
the corps of engineers and naval stokers are to work the 
trains, and all the reservists among the strikers are to 
be called to the colours for twenty days. There is a 
delightful irony about this last measure, because the same 
men will be obliged under the penalties of military discip¬ 
line to perform the work without pay, which they refused 
to do in their civilian capacity unless their terms w T ere 
agreed to. The strikers declare that they will not answer 
the call to colours, and if they persist the situation will 
be serious, and we shall be able to see the amount of 
authority the Republic has behind it. 


This strike in France, our own industrial troubles in 
Lancashire, and the regular outbreak in Berlin, are not 
mere coincidences. They all point to a new and hitherto 
unsuspected danger from organised labour. If the men 
refuse to obey their delegates and simply utilise their 
organisation for the purpose of revolt the sooner the most 
drastic steps are taken by legislation to regulate trade 
unionism the better it will be for all parties. But what 
will be the outcome of this general spirit of unrest? The 
favourite remedy of rulers in the past when their subjects 
got out of hand was to turn their attention to foreign 
enterprises, preferring a war with & neighbour as the 
lesser of the two evils. These outbreaks are therefore a 
menace to the peace of Europe, and the question seriously 
arises, can that peace long be maintained? The storm 
clouds are gathering; when will they break? 


A brief announcement informs us that that the Con¬ 
ference has held its thirteenth session in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s room at the Treasury. Thirteen is a notoriously 
unlucky number, and we trust that the future deliberations 
of the historic eight will not suffer in consequence. 
But we never expected that the Conference would find a 
practical solution to the Veto controversy, and we still 
maintain, as we have done from the first, that its labours 
will be barren. Our view is confirmed by a remarkable 
letter which has been addressed by the chief Government 
Whip, the Master of Elibank, to the Liberal candidate for 
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Peebles and Selkirk, in which he accuses the Conservative 
party of having broken the armed trude, which has tacitly 
existed since the death of the King, by the commencement 
of their autumn campaign. He concludes his letter as 
follows: 

I can, however, no longer ask our members and 
candidates to endure these onslaughts, and it therefore 
becomes necessary for us to drive the enemy back. 

Now surely these words, coming from a man in such a 
responsible position, can only mean one thing, namely, 
that, from his inside knowledge, the Chief Whip is certain 
the Conference will break up without arriving at any satis- * 
factory compromise. If this is in fact true the autumn 
session is likely to be a short one, and we may very likely 
find ourselves in the middle of a General Election next 
January unless indeed the attractions of the Coronation 
prove to be too strong for the present ministry of Demo¬ 
crats and Socialists. Meanwhile Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
has issued an ultimatum to the Cabinet to the effect that 
the situation which has arisen from the Osborne judgment 
must be dealt with immediately Parliament reassembles, 
otherwise Mr. Asquith can no longer rely on the support 
of his colleagues. The Labour leaders are becoming 
anxious. With the prospect of a General Election in 
January funds must be found somehow. 


All lovers of music are under a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Thomas Reecham for his enterprise in providing 
them with an autumn season of grand opera. Apparently 
there is no limit to the enterprise and energy of Mr. 
Beechani. The programme he provides is varied enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious. In one week he has given 
us “ Hamlet/’ “ Tiefland,” " Electro,” u Tannhauser,” 
“ Tristan und Isolde,” and “ Le Chemineau.” But not 
satisfied with a performance every evening, he has 
inaugurated a series of Sunday evening concerts. Last 
Sunday his untiring orchestra, conducted bv Mr. Beecham 
in person, gave delightful selections, which were greatly 
appreciated by a fairly large audience! The cheaper seats 
were filled to overflowing, and the more expensive portions 
of the house were well patronised. The success of these 
Sunday evening concerts is assured, and we venture to 
prophesy that as the fashionable world gradually drifts 
back to town the house will be packed. What London wants 
now is a new and representative opera house. The build- 
ing at Covent Garden has its good points, but it is hardly 
a fitting home for music in the metropolis of the world. 
The surroundings are somewhat sordid ; it is too far East, 
and difficult of access. Mr. Beecham can still further earn 
the gratitude of music-lovers by erecting and fitting a 
Grand Opera House which would be worthy of the capital 
of the British Empire. 


The enterprising Mr. Wellman two years ago organised 
an airship expedition to the Pole, the main feature of 
which was a hollow steel guide rope stuffed with supplies 
of tinned food. Unfortunately the airship broke down 
and the expedition never started. Meanwhile, Commodore 
Peary most unkindly discovered the Pole and robbed Mr. 
Wellman’s expedition of all interest. But not to be out- 
done, the latter has now constructed another enormous 
vessel, “ The America,” and announces his intention of 
crossing the Atlantic in it at the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. This airship is the largest ever built, and contains 
a life-boat in which the crew of four mav find shelter 
should they fall into the sea. We wish Mr. Wellman every 
success in his dangerous enterprise, but cannot help feel¬ 
ing the whole thing is a gigantic advertisement rather than 
a genuine attempt to cross the Atlantic, and the same 
suspicion attached to his mysterious efforts to reach the 
Pole. But whether he starts or not, we are quite confident 
the Atlantic will hold its own, and will remain unconquered 
by airships or aeroplanes for many years to come. 


AFTER SEEING SARAH BERN¬ 
HARDT IN " L’AIGLON ” 

I see her now, not as she voiced 
The wav’ring hopes, the craven fears, 

Of the great conqueror’s ill-starred son ; 

But as she stood before the lights, 

In answer to the people’s call, 

Her part all played, but thrilling still, 

To passions made her own: enrapt, 

Magnetic, and her glorious eyes 
Still luminous with unsheu tears, 

Her form a-droop beneath the weight 
Of anguish not too lightly loosed. 

Alas! Great Queen of Tragedy! 

The Fire Divine called Genius, burns 
Who has it, while it lights the world! 

J. A. 


AN AUDACIOUS FALSE 

PRETENCE 

This journal, under its new direction, has from the first 
adopted an uncompromising attitude in respect of the 
Government’s monstrous experiment in land taxation. We 
have demanded the repeal of these most obnoxious taxes, 
and we shall continue to do so in the interest of all classes, 
and in the interest of sound financial policy as laid down 
by Mill and other Liberal masters of the true principles 
of taxation. 

This Government came into power under many false 
pretences, but one of the most audacious was the declared 
policy of “ Back to the Land.” Any reasonable persons 
who declared such a policy would have been convinced 
that it became them to lighten burdens on land, to do all 
that in them lay to encourage development, to assure 
security, to give an impetus to enterprise. Here, indeed, 
would have been opened up a vista of again rooting a healthy 
population—an invaluable national asset—on the soil. 
Encouragement and a sense of security to the capitalist; 
constant and well-paid employment for the miner, the 
builder’s and the agricultural labourer. An union of classes 
for mutual benefit, instead of an internecine feud leading 
to destruction. What do we now see 7 The capitalist 
sending his capital out of the country to develop countries 
other than his own, because no honesty is to be found at 
home; the worker, pauperised by criminal Socialist folly, 
turning to methods which only spell his own damnation 
Scientific government truly! 

It is entirely satisfactory to observe that the Land 
Union is adopting no halting attitude in dealing with the 
bundle of absurdities and worse, which has been christened 
by its putative father “ The People’s Budget.” A more ill- 
begotten, rickety offspring it would be impossible to 
imagine. The impression which occurs to the mind is that 
certain Treasury officials in their spare hours have been 
drafting fanciful schemes, which have reposed peacefully 
in pigeon-holes until an inquisitive auctioneer’s clerk has 
discovered them, and has induced a wholly incompetent 
Chancellor to adopt them, with the clerk’s worserments 
added thereto. 
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Now, let us take a little closer general view of this 
enactment, which the country condemned at the last 
General Election, and which was only carried through the 
House of Commons by means of a bargain which we do 
not stop to characterise. We only wish that the House 
of Lords had refused to recognise that bargain, and had 
again thrown out the Bill in accordance with the verdict 
of the constituencies. 

The Finance Act will, it is estimated, affect injuriously 
the interests of 2,000,OCX) people directly. It is needless, of 
course, to point out that if two million interests are directly 
injured, many times that amount will suffer indirectly. 
The first step has been to appoint an army of so-called 
valuers. These gentlemen are estimable, no doubt, but they 
possess no apparent, or, certainly no ascertained, qualifica¬ 
tions for the positions to which they have been appointed. 
The embryo Socialist cares nothing for qualifications, he 
only wants a man—preferably himself—who is too ignorant 
to do anything but push to breaking point disastrous 
theories. He might be pictured as the owner of an 
extraordinarily discordant gramophone, which is con¬ 
tinually screeching “ State ownership.” State owner¬ 
ship, full employment, and prosperity cannot 
go hand in hand. What State ownership can do, 
is to create a bureaucracy supporting a large army 
of comfortably paid, more or less leisured, and incom¬ 
petent officials, dressed in “ a little brief authority,” whose 
office it would be to “ strut to our confusion.” 

Any person who has the capability of prevision is able 
to realise that State ownership is the end of enterprise. 
For the most part enterprise is a synonym for speculation. 
Speculation is often successful, but more frequently fails. 
Individuals prosper, and individuals go under. If an 
individual goes under it is lamentable; if a State goes 
under it is equivalent to national ruin. Which of the 
two 13 the more likely to speculate disastrously, the indi¬ 
vidual who has a keen sense of personal interest and 
personal necessity to ensure caution, or the State which 
is run by an army of mercenaries! The question only 
needs to be stated to answer itself. 

Since nationalisation of the land lies behind the land 
taxes, it is desirable to inquire in what respect the State 
is able to act as a better landlord than the individual. 
The State has neither “ a soul to save nor a body to kick.” 
It is necessarily the Shylock amongst landlords. If any 
of the orators on Clapham Common or in Battersea Park 
had ever been in treaty for a lease of Crown lands, they 
would not be quite so ignorant as they are of the draw¬ 
backs attending the State as owner. 

A vice, beyond the fact that the Land Taxes are 
unscientific, uncertain, and arbitrary, and therefore violate 
all the accepted canons of taxation, is that they aim a 
great—it may prove a disastrous—blow at securities in 
which rich and poor are alike interested. Mutual benefit 
societies, in the stability of which the poor, or compara¬ 
tively poor, are largely interested, have invested their 
funds to an enormous amount in land, which hitherto has 
been viewed as an absolutely safe investment. Place 
undue burdens, interfere with the free transfer of land, 
remove the demand for land, and as a consequence the 
security descends in value, perhaps ruinously. 

As is usual with Communistic legislation, the enact¬ 
ments of the Finance Act are wholly one-sided and 
inequitable. Wherever there is a profit—or an unskilled 
valuer certifies there is a profit—the State is at hand to 
take a large share of it. What happens, however, in the 
case of decrement! There is no set-off. The owner who. 


owing to success in one direction, is willing to continue 
to employ labour in another at a loss, is to be penalised 
for his success, but to receive no compensation for his 
failure. 

It is impossible in the short space of an article to 
indicate the crass folly and inequity of the Land Taxes. 
We are glad to know that the Land Union is willing to 
undertake that task, and we have evidence that the Asso¬ 
ciation is extremely well-equipped to discharge the 
function. 


PORTUGAL IN REVOLUTION 

Thx revolution in Portugal is a fait accompli , and surely 
no organic change in the constitution of a country which 
has had the same system of government and the same 
reigning family for nearly eight hundred years was ever 
brought about so skilfully, with so little bloodshed, and 
in so short a space of time. The signal shots were fired 
at midnight on Monday, October 3, and, as we go to 
press, ail that the Republic apparently requires to confirm 
its stability is the recognition of the Powers. This will 
follow as a matter of course after certain assurances have 
been given and existing treaties renewed. Europe is obliged 
to wait a few weeks in order to see if the spark of loyalty 
towards the ex-monarch is likely to flare into a blaze in 
any part of Portugal. At present this contingency seems 
remote, and everywhere the Republic has been joyfully 
accepted as the precursor of a happier and more enlightened 
epoch. The serious trials of Senhor Braga and his col¬ 
leagues will come later when they inaugurate their active 
programme of reform and attempt to clear the Augean 
stables of ignoiance and corruption. Then the discon¬ 
tented will have an active propaganda to criticise, and 
many will regret the old regime and perhaps sigh for the 
leturn of a monarch, who, however well intentioned, was 
too weak to check the maladministration of his home and 
over-seas dominions. We are afraid that Portugal is likely 
to remain in a very disturbed state for several years to 
come, and uprisings in favour of the exile are almost 
certain to break out from time to time with much accom¬ 
panying bloodshed. Meanwhile the Republic is behaving 
with commendable moderation—a fact eminently desir¬ 
able, but one which seems to show, if we draw a precedent 
from history, that its leaders are none too sure of their 
ground. To judge from their attitude and utterances, 
the conspirators are somewhat astonished at their success. 
Supporters of the monarchy are being freely pardoned, and 
their property respected ; the officers of the army and navy 
who fought on the Kings side have been allowed to keep 
their commissions by merely swearing allegiance to the 
Republic, and even the faithful Municipal Guards have been 
retained, and are patrolling the streets and preserving 
order for their new masters. The inevitable decree of 
exile has been pronounced against King Manoel and the 
Royal family, none of whom will be permitted to reside 
in the country. Again England is likely to become the 
home of the rejected ruler of another discontented people, 
and, as a natural corollary, the thought arises where would 
our own Royal family seek refuge in the unlikely event 
of the cycle of time and changing political opinions bring¬ 
ing a Republic to our shores. Would one of the nations 
to whose rejected rulers we have so often given hospitality 
in the past provide them with a safe asylum? 

The first decisive act of the Provisional Government 
has been the dissolution of the religious houses and the 
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expulsion of all the monks and nuns from Portugal. This 
is a necessary step if the Republic is to be established on 
a firm basis. Monasteries and convents in Catholic 
countries are the hotbeds of intrigue and disaffection. 
It is they who are always the last to stand by a monarch, 
knowing well the short shrift that they would be likely to 
receive under a republic, for as long as they are allowed 
to remain there is always likely to be a strong undercurrent 
of persuasive influence to check the flow of republican 
ideals and ideas. Senhor Braga and his colleagues have 
a difficult course to steer, and must proceed warily if they 
are to escape running the ship of state on to one of the 
innumerable rocks which have wrecked so many ministries 
during the last ten years, and which have caused the assas¬ 
sination of one monarch and the exile of another. The 
functions and scope of the new Constitution have yet to 
be settled : for instance, how long is the President to hold 
office? finances must be re-organised, and a foreign loan 
may be necessary, the floating of which will be a difficult 
task in the present state of European finance; the re-orga¬ 
nisation of the army and navy are an integral part 
of the programme; national education must be dealt 
with; reform in the administration of Portugal’s colonies 
is an all-important matter; the disposal of the property of 
the exiled religious houses will cause a bitter controversy, 
if a precedent can be drawn from France; and, above all, 
the sweeping away of the hordes of corrupt officials, who 
for years have fattened on the proceeds of their State rob¬ 
beries, will meet with the most strenuous opposition. 
Clear brains, inflexible firmness of will, loyal support from 
all classes, and process of time may bring about the settle¬ 
ment of these vexed questions, but it cannot be maintained 
that the elements necessary to success are very visible. The 
popularity of all administrations begins to wane from the 
time of their birth once the glamour of the change is worn 
off, and acts can be seen, judged, and compared with 
promises. Success must ultimately depend on the good 
sense of the Portuguese people and on the depth of their 
sincerity towards the Republic. 

We notice with regret a most mischievous suggestion 
in the usually sober but insipid Spectator to the effect 
that Sir Edw'ard Grey ought to refuse to recognise the 
Republic until he has obtained definite assurances from its 
rulers of the reform in the administration of Portugal’s over¬ 
seas dominions of Angola, Benguella, and Mozambique, 
and of the abolition of slavery in the form of indentured 
labour in those provinces. Much as we regret the existence 
of these evils, we can imagine no step which would be 
more injudicious. Why should we go out of our way to 
embarrass the new administration when its internal 
troubles are more than sufficient to occupy every hour of its 
time and attention. Such an action would place England 
in the position of a mentor and guarantor of the morals 
of the Republic, a post that we have no right to allocate 
to ourselves. The evil administration of Portugal’s 
colonies cannot be condoned, and we loathe the system of 
modern slavery under the form of indentured labour, but 
it would be absurd to demand guarantees from a Govern¬ 
ment which has come into power solely for the purpose 
of sweeping away corruption at home and therefore equally 
determined to cleanse the Empire abroad. The Republic 
must be given a free hand and a fair trial before the good 
faith of its acts can be questioned. We have no objection 
to Sir Edward Grey pointing out the desirability of reform, 
and showing how much it would do towards strengthening 
the bonds of the traditional friendship between Great 
Britain and Portugal, but he must limit his intentions 


to advice; there must be no suspicion of compulsion. 
Putting other considerations aside, guarantees made under 
such circumstances would be of no value. The uprooting 
of the evils of many generations takes years to accomplish, 
and many administrations will come and go before the 
Augean stables are cleansed. 

The main centre of unrest has now shifted to Spain. King 
Alfonso and his Cabinet have cause for intense anxiety. 
The Spanish Government has declined the offer of King 
Manoel to come and reside in their midst. The decision 
is not only wise from the point of view of self-preseTvation, 
but also as an act of courtesy towards the Republic which 
could hardly regard with equanimity the presence of the 
exile hovering round its ill-guarded frontiers ready to 
step over the border the moment a favourable opportunity 
presented itself. The anniversary of Senor Ferrer’s 
execution is King Alfonso’s Ides of March. That 
sinister day has passed in tranquility, but there is an Ides 
of March each succeeding year, and every anniversary 
will bring nearer the eventual day of retribution. That 
fatal execution is likely to play a far more important role 
in Spain’s history than Alfonso and his foolish advisers 
foresaw at the time. Thousands of red-hot Republicans 
swore by Ferrer’s blood that they would be revenged, and 
we hope that the young King’s life will be saved, even if 
his throne be doomed. The Spanish monarchy rests on 
the loyalty of the army, and this is no sure foundation. 

Those of us who were intimately acquainted with the spirit 
of the army which fought at Melilla last summer know 
how feeble are the bonds which bind it to the throne. The 
officers are for the most part loyal, but they cannot rely 
upon the support of their men. Conscription has done 
away with the value of armies as permanent props to 
unpopular governments. How often is the mistake made 
of confusing the loyalty of the officers with that of the 
men. Portugal has provided us with a case in point. 
Officers are naturally supporters of a monarchy, because 
their posts are permanent, and they are, as it were, share¬ 
holders in the government. In the old days of small 
standing armies, the men were in a similar position, 
because they remained in the ranks for many years and 
gradually developed into pampered Prstorians, favourites 
of the throne, who looked on all reforms with suspicion 
through fear that under a new regime their favoured 
positions might be taken from them. But in modern armies 
the men remain in the ranks for one year—as in 
Spain—or two at the most. Their service is not given 
voluntarily, and is generally begrudged. They regard it 
not as a patriotic duty, but as an unpleasant ordeal in 
which they take but scant interest. They enter the ranks 
holding the most divergent political opinions, and Socialism 
spreads with alarming rapidity when brought into touch 
with minds fertilised by discontent and a feeling of oppres¬ 
sion. Thus the rank and file are generally far more in 
sympathy with popular movements than with their nominal 
master, the reigning monarch. They have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by a change. 

We fear that not only the army but the mass of the 
Spanish people are ripe for revolt, and it only requires 
skilful leadership to bring about a successful revolution. 
The astonishing facility with which ancient dynasties have 
been swept away in Turkey and in Portugal must act as 
a tremendous incentive to the Republicans in Spain. The 
success or failure of these revolutions turns on mere trifles. 
Had King Manoel chosen to fight; had he placed himself 
at the head of his still loyal Municipal Guards and relied 
on certain regiments, the revolt would probably have been 
checked in its infancv. Whatever happens in Spain, King 
Alfonso will die game. He will not surrender his throne 
without a struggle. His hour may not come to-day or 
to-morrow; but he is doomed. We fear that even the 
most drastic concession to the god of liberty will now be 
too late to stem the flowing tide of public opinion in Spain. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PERSONALITY 

Ever since Englishmen first realised that in the plays of 
Shakespeare they possessed an heirloom of which any 
civilised country would indeed be proud, they have felt 
•a natural curiosity concerning the character of the man 
who had charged them with this noble inheritance. 
Unfortunately, though our contemporary account of 
Shakespeare is quite as full as that of several of his fellow- 
dramatists, it is not nearly full enough to satisfy any 
true admirer of the greatest lyric poet the world has 
known. Hence most Shakespearean critics have 
endeavoured to add to our knowledge of the dramatist, 
either with Coleridge and Goethe, by means of argument 
based on the plays, or by seeking to ascertain new facts 
concerning Shakespeare’s life from an examination of con¬ 
temporary manuscripts and the like. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the fact that the latter method has always been 

m 

the more popular, and that a large number of persons 
have devoted energetic lives to its exploitation, the results 
that have been achieved by it are strangely negative, and 
it is doubtless to the relative failure of such research that 
we are indebted for the imaginative flights of the 
Baconians, who waste so much good ink and paper on so 
poor a cause. 

Yet while so many clever persons were seeking indus¬ 
triously for Shakespeare’s washing-bills and other docu¬ 
ments equally calculated to throw light on the dramatist’s 
life, it was surely obvious that all the information we 
wanted lay concealed in the plays, if only we could extract 
it. Coleridge, who, like most poets, had brilliant flashes 
of critical insight, without being a reliable or even a con¬ 
sistent critic, said some very wise things and some very 
foolish ones about the dramatist, according as his own 
genius was in sympathy with or opposed to that of Shake¬ 
speare; and subsequent critics were for the most part con¬ 
tent to follow him, alike in his wisdom and his follv. 

About twelve years ago, Mr. Frank Harris published a 
number of essays in the Saturday Rcriar , of which he 
was then editor, that caused a profound sensation among 
those whose minds were still receptive on the subject of 
Shakespeare, who has surely suffered more than any man 
of genius by the comments and emendations of unimagi¬ 
native critics. Mr. Harris’s essavs were amazinclv imaci- 
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native; yet, at the same time, he supported his theories 
with such an intimate and sympathetic understanding of 
the plays, and with such subtlety and coherence of argu¬ 
ment, that even those who had pinned their faith to the 
washing-bill method of research were shaken by his force¬ 
ful criticism. The essays were all too few' in number, 
and it was apparent then that Mr. Harris had been con¬ 
tent to indicate the possibilities of a method of criticism 
that we feel justified in calling essentially his own. 

8 ince then, in the fulness of time, the blossom ripened 
into the fruit, and the handful of by no means incon- 
aider able essays grew' into a work that it would be 
ludicrous weakness of praise to call considerable. If we 
were disposed to question the soundness of the theories 
on which Mr. Harris has based his book, we should have to 
commend the ingenuity of his illustrations, his passionate 
appreciation of the poetry of the plays, and, even con¬ 
sidered as an imaginary portrait, the persuasive and 
lovable figure of a man that he has drawn with such 
sympathetic care. Apart from the author’s conception 
of Shakespeare’s personality, the w'ork contains a great 
deal of extremely original and suggestive criticism of the 
plays, and it is clear that Mr. Harris is one of those rare 
and fortunate persons who can read Shakespeare's plays 
with a mind untroubled by the outrageous subtleties of 
generations of critics and would-be emendators. 

Mr. Harris derives his portrait from the plays by the 
light of two theories of art that appear to us to be true. 
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First, that when an artist ** goes deepest into human 
nature, we may he sure that self-knowledge is his guide”; 
and, secondly, that when Shakespeare slips in drawing 
character he does so through dragging in his own per¬ 
sonality or his personal experience, and that “ his mistakes, 
therefor*, nearly always throw light on his nature or on 
his life’s story.” Granting that these theories are sound, 
we do not think that anyone would be prepared to deny 
the intrinsic truth of Mr. Harris's portrait of Shakespeare, 
for there can be no question as to the skill with which 
he applies them. 

But the relationship between the man and the artist 
will always be a ground for debate, if only that it is a 
favourite vanity of our great men to conceal the human 
ancestry of their work, lest doubts should thereby be 
thrown on its divinity. Poets, especially, are subject to 
this trrogant modesty, that will depreciate the responsi¬ 
bility of the individual for his w'ork, in order to heighten 
the suggestion of inspiration. But we know that the 
desire for expression, rather than the wish to create, is 
the motive power of all great artists, and that the work 
of art, wrought with a cold perfection from without, is 
only a critic's dream. Art is an individual expression 
of iife, and is naturally subject to the limitations of the 
individual. Hence the work of every artist is his own 
autobiography if only we can read it aright. When a 
great artist fails or blunders in the execution of his own 
design, we must look for some temperamental weakness 
to explain his failure; and while, as we have said, it is 
the desire for expression that produces art, it is surely 
the passion, the uncontrollable lust for expression, that 
makes works of art imperfect. The artist, haunted night 
and day by the eloquence of his own ingenious indi- 
vidualitv, cannot stav to transfuse his emotions into terms 
of the work at hand; lie must be explaining, defending, 
confessing, confessing always. When he would paint for 
us the unchequered sunlight of life as he conceives it, the 
shadow of his own personality falls across the picture, and 
renders the execution of his design imperfect; but it is 
from such shadows that we can learn what manner of man 

he renllv is. 

• 

We can only touch briefly in the space at our disposal 
on the detailed arguments by means of which Mr. Harris 
builds up the dramatist’s portrait. Taking Hamlet as 
the most complex of Shakespeare’s creations, he proves 
that in defiance of all artistic probability, Shakespeare 
must always be dropping into the Hamlet vein in draw¬ 
ing the most various and superficially distinct characters. 
The murderous thane Macbeth, the lover Romeo, the 
philosopher Jaques, the warrior Posthumus, and Duke 
Orsino, all supplv Mr. Harris with striking examples of 
Shakespeare’s constant recurrence to the Hamlet type, 
even where we least expect it. To the typical qualities 
of the poet-philosopher Hamlet he adds the humour that 
makes Bottom and Falstaff and Dogberry so dear to us, 
and more especially the sensuality that we detect in so 
many of his plays. 

With regard to the Sonnets, he accepts with Mr. Tyler 
the identitv of William Herbert with the vouth to whom 

• _ v 

the bulk of the Sonnets is addressed, and of Mary Fitton 
with the dark lady, though, as Mr. Andrew Lang failed 
to notice, this identification is convenient rather than 
necessarv to the book as a whole. Mr. Harris traces the 
rather ludicrous storv of the Sonnets in no less than 
three of the plays, which is surely a classic example of 
the fact that no sense of humour, however subtle, can be 
trusted to conquer the misfortunes of its owner. Shake¬ 
speare seems to have been betrayed by the ambassador 
whom he had sent to plead his cause with the lady of his 
heart, and, instead of laughing at his own inexperience, 
he turned again and yet again to recount the details 
of his sorry misadventure in the courts of love. 

The image of the dark lady, who probably was Mary 
Fitton, in spite of the reputed redness of her hair, which 
may only have been a temporary compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth, recurs in many of the plays, and is drawn 
with notable care as Rosaline in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” 
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and as Cleopatra. Mr. Harris would have us believe that 
Shakespeare's passion for her lasted some twelve years, 
and, indeed, some explanation of the kind is necessary 
to account for the extraordinary duration of Shakespeare's 
powers as a lyric poet of the first order, to which there is 
no parallel in literary history 

Mr. Harris’s work is extraordinarily interesting, and we 
regret that we cannot quote his arguments play by 
play to show’ how closely knit is the foundation on which 
he ha6 built. How* real Shakespeare has become for Mr. 
Harris may be judged from the following vivid passage: 

I picture him to myself very like Swinburne- of middle 
height or below it, inclined to be stout; the face well- 
featured, with forehead domed to reverence and quick, 
]>ointed chin ; a face lighted with hazel clear vivid eyes and 
charming with sensuous-full mobile lips that curve easily, 
to kisses or gay ironic laughter ; an exceedingly sensitive, 
eager speaking face that mirrors every fleeting change of 
emotion. . . . 

I can see him talking, talking with extreme fluency in a 
high tenor voice, the reddish hair flung back from the high 
forehead, the eyes now dancing, now aflame, every feature 
quick with the “ beating mind.” 

And such talk—the groundw-ork of it, so to speak, very 
intimate-careless ; but gemmed with thoughts, diamonded 
with wit, rhythmic with feeling. 

Here, at least, is no academic conception of our great 
dramatist, but a portrait that we may all be glad to 
have by our side in reading the plays; and no less a 
judgment may be passed on the book as a whole. Alone 
of all those who have attempted the task, Mr. Harris has 
given us a Shakespeare that is not unworthy of the plays 
that bear his name. 


REVIEWS 

REMINISCENCES 

Vinfer Fire Feigns. By Lady Dorothy Nevill. (Methuen 
and Co. 15s. net.) 

The casual sight of a play-bill tempted Charles Lamb 
“ to call to mind a few of the players,” and to muse upon 
the difference between the actors of his own day and those 
who had graced the days long past. “ There is something 
very touching in these old remembrances,” said he; and 
we find the same appeal in these reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. Just as Elia’s memory was prompted by 
the torn play-bill, so the sight of a faded letter, a favour 
worn at some ceremony of forty or fifty years ago, a valen¬ 
tine of the early eighties, sets the lively thoughts of the 
author of this engrossing volume roaming into any num¬ 
ber of pleasant by-ways. Not only that, but she knows 
well how to put the olden times before her readers—and 
they must be a very large company—in the most interest¬ 
ing manner. She wisely writes no coherent, consecutive 
narrative, but jots things down almost at haphazard, allow¬ 
ing one event to remind her of another, and that to suggest 
a third—a method which, if it sacrifices form, satisfies the 
attentive mind and avoids the slightest suspicion of dry¬ 
ness. 

Not many people can have been so favourably situated 
as was Lady Dorothy Nevill, throughout her life, for the 
gathering of tidbits of information, gossip, and good 
stories about men and women who have figured as forces 
in the various realms of art, letters, and politics. From 
girlhood her lot was cast among persons whose names 
are familiar to the student and to the historian. Her love 
for horticulture brought her the friendship of Charles 
Darwin and of Sir William Hooker, both of whom wrote 
to her charming little letters. General Boulanger, whom 
she thought “ common-looking and rather vulgar,” she met 
at a dinner in London, and there is something subtly 
amusing, and perhaps a little acid, about this comment 


on the man who made such a stir in 1889: li I believe 
his mother had been a Welshwoman, which perhaps 
accounted for his having been able to set all 1 ranee by 
the ears.” Lord Beaconsfield, in 1858, sent to Lady 
Dorothy a most characteristic note, from which we may 
? take one paragraph: 

The strawberries were as fresh, and as delicious, as your¬ 
self, and came to me at a welcome moment, when I was 
spiritless and feverish. Their arrival was a reviving touch 
of Nature in one of her most popular and agreeable forma. 

1 Accept, dearest Dorothy, a thousand thanks from me, for 
all your unceasing recollections of your friend, whose affec¬ 
tion for you requires no proof. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s letters do not show such courtly 
diction, but are lull of humour and the warmest friend¬ 
ship, and at this part of the volume we are compelled 
to notice with pleasure a very fine photograph of the 

* great political leader with his grandson—the most charm¬ 
ing illustration of any it contains. 

Politics and science, however, only claimed a portion 
of Lady Dorothy’s friends. Tennyson and Thackeray she 
knew slightly, but Matthew Arnold was a constant guest 
at her Sunday luncheons. The one delightful letter from 
him with which we are favoured has a very sombre tone: 

My dear Lady Dorothy, —Wednesday is my day down 
here next week ; and even to lunch with you I must not 
desert the first swallows and the first nightingale. 

How sad that the rulers of the religious world should 
not better distinguish between their friends and their 
enemies! 

I am going once more to America for a few months, to 
see where my dauchter has established herself in New 
York : then I hope to creep hack into my cottage here to 
pass the remainder of my days.—Most truly yours, 

Matthew Arnold. 

From Lord Lytton, then engaged in collecting and 
I arranging the material for a biography of his father, a 
very breezy letter is reproduced; a few humorous sentences 
exhibit his style: 

For the last fortnight I have been living amongst ghosts 
in the land of the dead ; and your delightful letter is 
like a fresh breeze from the land of the living—the earthly 
living. For though you are angelic, your news is decidedly 
terrestrial. In Heaven, I believe, there is no marrying or 
giving in marriage; and perhaps that will be one of the 
heavenliest things about Heaven. Obviously, however, the 
vast majority of the Heavenly HoBt must have been married 
here below, where matrimony has perhaps been divinely 
instituted as a sort of Competitive Examination for admis¬ 
sion to that Noble Army of Martyrs, who doubtless consti¬ 
tute the crack Corps of the Celestial Empire—with brevet 
rank, and the advantageous position of Widows and 
Widowers ready-made. 

It would be unfair to do more than make brief allusion 
: to the many good scories and anecdotes scattered through¬ 
out the book. Not one of them, as far as w'e can see, is 
spoiled by age or worn shabby. That of the irritated 
author, who exclaimed, on hearing a saw making some 
repairs behind the scenes, that the third act of his play was 
evidently being “ cut out altogether,” is excellent; so is 
, the tale of the unsophisticated old couple who discovered 
that the mystic initials R.8.V.P. at the bottom of a card 
of invitation meant “ Remember six, very punctual! ” 
Speaking of the legal world in the time of Sir Henry 
Hawkins (Lord Brampton), Lady Dorothy says: 

There was a good deal of rough repartee amongst counsel. 
“ Now. sir. I give you fair warning,” said one of these to 
another. “ that after the way you have treated my wit¬ 
nesses. I intend to handle yours without gloves.” u That’s 
more than anyone would care to do with yours, my friend,” 

| was the retort. 

i 

The principal interest of the book, we think, lies outside 
| this merely entertaining aspect of it, and has to do with 
Lady Dorothy’s own shrewd comments and comparisons. 

* 8he has the adroit accomplishment—too seldom found ?n 
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this class of work—of seizing the salient points of her 
theme, of drawing inferences, and presenting the past in 
a parallel line with the present, w'hich renders any survey 
of a bygone age more than ordinarily valuable. Her 
observations are never platitudes ; they are nearly always 
original, and often carried home by a shaft of wit. 44 The 
real art of conversation/’ she remarks, discussing the social 
world of the Victorians, “ is not only to say the right 
thing in the right place, but, far more difficult still, to 
leave unsaid the wrong thing at the tempting moment.” 
“ The older generation rarely spoke of two things—their 
financial affairs and their digestions. Both are now 
favourite topics.” The gently sarcastic dissertation on 
the modern 44 smart set/* in Chapter V., seems to us one 
of the best analyses of that somewhat vaguely defined 
company of moneyed mediocrities that we have yet read. 
The adjective “ smart * 9 has changed its significance in pro¬ 
portion as the barriers against entrance into society have 
become lower and less rigid ; its use, to the great ladies 
of the older days, would have suggested the idea of “ some 
kitchen-maid dressed up in her Sunday best ”; applied 
to a lady or a gentleman it w-ould have been impossible. 
Lady Dorothy, however, is not severe; she admits that 
** on the whole, these people do little harm,” being rather 
silly than vicious. She proceeds to make genial excuses 
for their existence: 

This curious clique may be defined as consisting mainly 
of little people—that is to say. little in intelligence—though 
some of its members (most of these men) have shown great 
shrewdness in accumulating money. It is not surprising 
that an individual whose early existence has been a strenu¬ 
ous struggle to pile up wealth should wish to soar out of 
the somewhat dull atmosphere of commercial life into what 
to him seems the most exclusive of circles, and bask in the 
smiles of those who, to his dazzled gaze f represent the 
highest in the land. . . . One of the most pleasant 

things about the “ smart set ” is its complacency—many of 
its members are as happy as the day is long, serenely con¬ 
fident that they, and they alone, represent the elect of 
the human race destined by some turn of fate which they 
have no desire to understand to load a life of lotus-eating 
and amusement. . . . London society (an expression 

which means nothing now) demands very different cre¬ 
dentials of new-comers from those formerly asked. As a 
matter of fact, anyone prepared Jo entertain lavishly can 
soon become one of fts leaders, provided it is managed 
in the proper way. 

This last statement sounds rather a hard saying, but 
contains a great deal of truth, and goes to show how impar¬ 
tial is the author in her arraignments. In another sphere 
she laments the decline of the polished periods that fell 
from the lips of John Bright and his contemporary orators. 
“There is no one like him today; and of most political 
speeches it may be said that one hears the humming of 
the w r heel whilst never able to perceive any thread ”— 
which hits off the average modern political outpouring in 
a happy metaphor. “ The older school,” she observes, 
“ were generally cautious as regards any new departure 
in politics, and their utterances were inspired bv considera¬ 
tions of the grave responsibility which attaches to public 
speech. The modern politician, on the other hand, seldom 
hesitates to voice, no matter how startling, any opinion 
which for the moment it may suit him to possess.” 

Not a breath of unworthy scandal, it is a pleasure to 
note, sullies the pages of Lady Dorothy’s latest book ; she 
proves irrefutably that a collection of personal experiences 
and chat about famous friends can be exceedingly enter¬ 
taining and valuable without a spark of animosity or 
invidious accusation. We have but faintlv indicated the 
scope and the style of the volume; of the letters from 
rt Ouida,” the reminiscences of celebrated actors and 
artists—Whistler, for example, she saw frequently— 
we have no space to tell; the fascinating descriptions of 
travel in the days when railways were looked upon with 
suspicion, and “ steam-boats ” were considered dangerous, 
we must also leave with the mere mention of them. Ladv 
Dorothy Nevill’s skill as a raconteuse is sufficiently well 
known to render praise unnecessary; it only remains to 


say that her pages present a picture of the Victorian era 
and of shorter periods just before and immediately after 
the good Queen’s reign, which is in the best sense of the 
word living. Her critical instinct has saved her from 
trivialities; her unerring good taste has informed every 
paragraph, and her readers will owe her an unusually 
heavy debt of thanks for so gaily and keenly recounting 
these engaging stories of five different reigns. 


ENFANT PERDU 

Heinrich Heine'* Memoir* from hi* Work*, Letter* and 
Conver*ation*. Edited by Gustav Karpklks. English 
translation by Gilbkrt Cannan. Two vols., with 
Portraits. (Wm. Heinemann. 12s. net.) 

Th* publication of “ Heine’s Memoirs ” in a version pre¬ 
tending to something like completeness is a literary event 
of firsUrate importance. The poet himself had projected 
a book of memoirs, and had, in fact, made a very good 
start towards compiling it, but, to quote his own words, 
“ as it has been with all the great works of Germans, 
with Cologne Cathedral, Schelling’s God, the Prus¬ 
sian Constitution, etc., so it was with ‘ Atta Troll’ — 
it was never finished.” Among the “ etc.’s ” we might 
incidentally include & good many of Heine’s best-known 
productions, besides 4 ‘ Atta Troll ” and the Memoirs. We 
are not sure whether the present work justifies its claims 
to be considered a definite edition of the Memoirs; for 
the English reader not having a previous knowledge of 
the vicissitudes of Heine’s life, it certainly presents some 
obvious and grave lacun*. The idea of making the poet 
tell us his own life through “ his works, letters, and con¬ 
versations ” certainly suggests an attempt at the right sort 
of biography, but such an attempt is likely to end in 
failure unless the chain of materials is supplemented by 
new links in its weak places. Especially is this the case 
with the letters, for they are necessarily but a selection, 
and the omissions too often contain the needed explana¬ 
tions ; as to the conversations, they are hard to discover, 
though we find scraps reported here and there, generally 
in letters, and always by the poet himself. Dr. Karpeles’ 
work—the materials of which would be more accurately 
described as selected letters and poems, extracts from pre¬ 
faces to published writings, and the fragmentary Memoirs 
of Heine—would be greatly helped if he had added a few 
explanatory notes. Too much has to be imagined or taken 
on trust. For instance, we should have welcomed a short 
description of some of the poet’s various residences, more 
particularly at Paris; his earliest home he describes suf¬ 
ficiently himself. The accounts of the 44 Political Annals ” 
and its editorship, and of the Italian journey want some 
filling in. We are given no clue to the identity of the 
“ Mouche,” the bedside companion of the last scenes, who, 
as Camille Selden, has contributed in no small degree 
to the poet’s biography. We are not told who Mathilde 
Heine was before her marriage. It is the same with the 
earlier love affairs. The story of Heine’s ill-fated attach¬ 
ment for his cousin, his uncle Solomon’s daughter, is left 
to be inferred, without any information as to the identity 
of the faithless one, from a cycle of songs selected from 
the “Lyrisches Intermezzoand other sources. In this 
connection we will confess to a slight disappointment with 
the translation. Not the prose—that is for the most part 
excellent, though there are occasional words and phrases 
that might possibly be bettered—we are disposed, for 
instance, to quarrel with 14 dear treasure,” which is pre¬ 
sumably a translation of “lieber 8chatz ”—nor the later 
verse ; but we cannot think that the versions of the lyrics 
taken from the 44 Lyrisches Intermezzo ” are quite success¬ 
ful ; they strike us as rather rugged, and, while a certain 
amount of roughness is not unsuitable in the translation 
of such poems as 44 Deutschland ” and 44 Atta Troll,” it 
fits badly with the exquisite delicacy of the songs of the 
best period. These are, indeed, among the most baffling 
poems, for purposes of translation, that the world has ever 
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seen. The German language is in part to blame; its 
substantial endings are peculiarly adapted to the 
mechanism of melody. There are some curious misprints 
in the book—e.g., Andenach, religion—but they may have 
crept in at any stage, even the earliest. What seems a 
very odd one is where “ brave Barbarossa and his com¬ 
rades hailed Paris” with “ the hymn of the Marseillaise”; 
we presume that the name of the enthusiast was Barbarous. 

Heine is one of the most perplexing writers of modern 
times. He is well known to English readers, though he 
hated England; possibly better known to them than any 
other German poet. W T e may say very generally that he 
has had two sponsors to introduce him to Englishmen, 
and their view of him will largely depend on which of 
the two they have consented to accept. If they have 
taken Robert 8chumann as their guide in this matter, they 
will think of Heine as one of the two faces of that 
wondrous coin of purest metal, the “ Dichterliebe,” “ im¬ 
mortal verse wedded to immortal melody.” If they follow 
Matthew Arnold, they will see a second Voltaire, the nega¬ 
tion of all that is good and beautiful in life; they may 
even go further, and add the charge of vice to the charges 
of godlessness and want of patriotism. The truest inter¬ 
preter of this wayward soul would perhaps be the author 
of “ Sartor Resartus ”; we do not know if Carlyle had 
Heine somewhat in his mind when he composed that 
“ questionable little book,” but we know that we are more 
than once irresistibly reminded of the poet, notably in 
that scene “ Zur Griinen Gans,” where Herr Teufelsdrockh 
“ with low, soul-stirring tone, and the look truly of an 
angel, though whether of a white or a black one might be 
dubious, proposed this toast: ‘ Die Sache der Armen in 

Gottes und Teufels Namen (The Cause of the Poor, in 

Heaven’s name and-’s)! ’ ” Thus the truth lies between 

the partial view offered by the “ Dichterliebe ” and the 
reproving forefinger and the damning tolerance of Matthew 
Arnold. 

The problem of Heine is a problem of dualism. A Ger¬ 
man and a Frenchman, a Jew and a Christian, a Protestant 
and a Catholic, a democrat and a hater of “ the smell of 
the Demos,” a poet and a prosaist, his condition is happily 
expressed in the “ simple eloquence,” which “ went to 
the heart ” of his captain’s daughter, of the fore-mast 
hand in “ H.M.S. Pinafore.” “Driven hither by objective 
influences—thither by subjective emotions—wafted one 
moment into blazing day by mocking hope—plunged the 
next into the Cimmerian darkness of tangible despair, I 
am but a living ganglion of irreconcilable antagonisms.” 
Heine h«s felt this internal conflict, and has expressed 
it himself many times; self analysis was an operation at 
which he displayed an uncomfortable skill. Take, for 
instance, his observations on a return to the University 
of Gottingen: “ I shall live very unpleasantly at first, 
and then I shall become accustomed to my condition, and 
become reconciled pen d peu to the inevitable, and finally 
be quite fond of the place, and quite sorrv to leave it.” 
The dualism to which we have referred finds some recog¬ 
nition in Matthew Arnold, who appears, however, to us 
to be mistaken in attributing it to the change from youth 
to old age; these two periods of life present, in Heine’s 
particular case, very little in the way of antithesis. He 
was a prematurely old young man, and in old age, apart 
from a certain growing shrillness, he preserved the intel¬ 
lectual (not, unhappily for him, the physical) charac¬ 
teristics of youth. He offered the almost unheard-of 
spectacle of a youthful hot-head of Radicalism re affirm- 
ing at the end of his life and on his death-bed his adhe¬ 
sion to that doctrine: “For my part I cannot preen j 
ravself on any separate advance in politics ; I adhered to 
the same democratic principles to which I was devoted 
in my earliest youth, and for which I have glowed ever 
more ardently.” 

The dualism of Heino was partly due to his own love 
of contradiction and hatred of mediocrity—he gave “la 
haine des c*piciers ” as an article of faith to literature, 

I he English language with the word 
Philistinism ’ but must also be traced to his environ¬ 


ment. His parents were Jews, linked by various ties with 
Christian dignitaries; his uncle was a successful, his 
I father an unsuccessful, man of business; his schooling 
was acquired at a Catholic school, while his final studies 
were conducted at Lutheran Berlin ; he became, in fact, 
an unsatisfactory convert to the State religion for reasons 
of advancement. His birth-place, Diisseldorf, was a type 
of the antitheses that were racing through his soul—alter¬ 
nately French and German, now ruled by a kindly Elector, 
now by a provisional French Government, now* by Prussia, 
it saw the passage of the Great Emperor, before whom 
Heine bowed dazzled eyes, when the days were not yet 
when he should write 

“ Der Kaiser, der Kaiser gefangen.” 

The pageant of the empire had a direct practical effect on 
young Heine’s career, by inspiring his mother with dreams 
of success for her son in various fields. She reminds us 
a little of Mrs. Micawber and her sanguine schemes. At 
first the exaltation of some Duchess of Danzig from among 
his friends led her to covet “ the most golden of epaulettes 
or the most elaborately embroidered office at the 
Emperor’s Court.” Then she remarked, “ How the lawyers 
. . . being accustomed to public speaking, play the lead 
with their chatter and rise to the highest offices of State.” 
And later she had other ambitions. 

The crisis of Heine’s political convictions came in 1830, 
with the July Revolution. A combination of circum¬ 
stances, danger of a Prussian prison following on some 
outspoken articles, a rush to the head of Republican feel¬ 
ings that had long been accumulating in his heart, and 
an unmeasured admiration for everything French, sent 
him to take up his quarters in Paris, and to bid what 
was to be, except for two short visits, a last farewell to 
his native land. From now to the release, which, after 
many years spent “ half blind, palsied, in pain,” he was 
to find in 1856, prose took the place of poetry; his two- 
edged sword struck at friends transformed into foes, and 
showered blows at aristocrats beyond the Rhine, doctri¬ 
naire Republicans in Paris, while disease, reinforced by 
family troubles, carried the war into his own country. 
His scepticism, the brightest weapon in his armoury, was 
not one round which to rally hosts of fighting men. 
Republicanism and a very vague belief in the sacredness 
of humanity were the only positive articles of his creed. 
His religious views, if they may be called so, were par¬ 
ticularly elusive. He had acquired such a habit of using 
the word “ priest ” as a term of abuse that he found him¬ 
self using it sometimes unintentionally. His attacks on 
Rome sound often perfunctory, and he confesses to great 
sympathy with the Catholic priests he had to deal with. 
Of Jewry he speaks with poetical patriotism. But religion 
was always a difficult subject with him, especially if we 
include philosophy, whether of Hegel or Kant, and the 
persecuting “ High priests of Atheism.” In his school¬ 
days he shed many tears over his inability to translate 
der Glaube into French otherwise than by le credit. The 
master, “raging” at last, had to tell him that it was la 
religion. 

His intens 2 hatred of England is rather strange; his 
English letters present an extraordinary contrast with 
those of Voltaire. From the moment, soon after landing, 
when he discovers that “ God d—n! ” is the basis of the 
English language, he breathes nothing but loathing for 
“ the stockish English,” who “ God forgive me, do offend 
me to my inmost soul.” 

Unsatisfactory as Heine was as a politician, witness his 
bitter duels with extreme Right and extreme Left, and 
his failure as a political editor. “ I am the editor of the 
‘ Political Annals,’ and I am firmly convinced that when 
asses foregather and wish to insult each other, they say 
* Man ’ ”—to quote his own sentiments about the matter. 
He occasionally had some very bright flashes of political 
insight; the impending difficulties of Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions, the conflict between Communism and Nationalism, 
the problem of Alsace, the dizziness of anarchy, were 
among the new things revealed to him. It is significant 
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that some of his works were the first European literature 
translated into Japanese. The curl of the lip was native 

to hi m , but it was often the mask of mighty or terrible 
thoughts: 

In jenen Nachten hat Langweil’ ergriffen 

Mica oft, auch Furcht —(imr Xarren fiirchten nichts)— 

Sie zu verscheuchen, hab f ich dann gepfiffen 
Die frechen Reime eines Spottgediehts." 


14 THE DEMON" 

The Demon . By Lermontoff. Translated from the 

Russian by Ellen Richter. (David Nutt. Is. net.) 

It is a great pity that Miss Richter has not prefaced her 
little volume with a short biographical notice. The 
average person has but the vaguest idea as to who Michael 
Lermontoff was, and where he was born ; that he was influ¬ 
enced by the works of Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron; 
that the style of his prose was far better than that of 
Herzen, who bitterly criticised him; and last, that he was 
one of the greatest poets whom Russia has ever produced, 
ranking beside the renowned Pushkin. The following 
verse, from F. P. Marchant’s translation of “ The Sail/’ 
should give the reader some notion of the poet’s descriptive 
powers: — 

When waves play round and wind is shrieking, 

There bends and croaks the sturdy mast. 

No happiness this sail is seeking. 

From nought of happiness speeds fast. 

This is life-like 1 One can almost hear the wind blowing 
through the sails, and see the foam lashing the bulwarks of 
the ship. LermontofTs powers of description, as revealed 
in the above poem, attain a broader and more dignified 
standard in “The Demon." The whole theme is Milton- 
esque. It is great, sometimes magnificent, but never 
attains that sublime grandeur which characterises “ Para¬ 
dise Lost.” The Demon, like the repentant fiend in that 
epic, is pitiable, and, like Satan, according to some inter¬ 
pretations of the Hebrew creation-myth, falls in love with 
a woman. His longing for the Grusian princess, however, 
is not that sensual passion with which some theologians, 
confusing spirit and matter, credit Satan. When Tamara’s 
bridegroom is shot by bandits, the Demon attempts to 
comfort her, though not impartially: — 

Weep not, child, weep not. in vain thy tear! 

On the speechless, silent dead, thy tear, 

As life-giving dew will not fall; 

It will only bright eyes dim. and blear, 

Hot blood to maidens’ cheeks ’twill call! 

He is far awav. lie will not know, 

He cannot e’en value thy sighs; 

The Heavenlv light is caressing now 
The Spiritual glance of his eyes ; 

The songs of Paradise now he hears. 

What of life? • What the paltry dreams 
Of a poor maiden, her sighs, and tears, 

To one who dwells by Eden’s streams? 

No, the destiny of mortal man, 

Terrestrial angel, believe me. 

Is not worth one single moment’s span 
Of thy dear sorrow’s agony! 

Henceforth he seeks her, watching by her pillow with 
tender care, speaking to her in quiet moments: — 

The Stranger, misty, and mute, gleams, 

And with unearthly beauty beams, 

He is gazing at her from above 
Her pillow ; wilh such infinite love. 

With melancholy in his eyes ; 

He seems with her to sympathise. 

She implores her father not to give her in marriage, a fact 
which dispels the hypothesis that the Demon is the per¬ 
sonification of sexual passion—otherwise she would wil¬ 
lingly Have married, so ns to cover up any possible 
intrigues with the Demon. She persuades her parents to 
put her in a convent, though even there she is allowed no 



peace, for the Demon’s beckoning hand is as alluring there 
as in her home. The deeper meaning of the story is made 
fairly clear in Part II., Canto XVI., when the angel says: 

.... She has at a cruel price 
Redeemed her doubts .... 

The Demon allegorises unbelief, the enemy of all dogmatic 
religions. The story, however, is so very human that one 
must regard the superficial narrative as an important part 
of the poem. Even within the sacred precincts of the con¬ 
vent the maiden cannot escape the Demon, and in the 
depths of her heart she loves him. At length, in majestic 
language, he tells her of his love, and asks her to pity his 
unfortunate position : — 

Oh, if thou couldst but understand 
What sad mournful languishings attend 
The whole life, centuries without end, 

To enjoy, and to suffer, and 
To sow evil, and expect no praise, 

Nor yet reward when one good essays ; 

To live for self, weary of life, 

And this eternal, endless strife, 

That nor victory, nor peace, can end. 

Ever to grieve, nought to wish for, 

To know all, feel all, see all, and still 
To hate everything against one’s will, 

And all on earth despise, abhor. 

As soon as God’s curse had been fulfilled, 

Then for ever, from that same day, 

Instincts, by genial nature instilled, 

Cooled down in me and passed away. . . . 

His love is noble, intense, elevating—she revives in him 
all those good qualities which the Divine curse had crushed 
into oblivion. He is a dignified, pathetic figure—more 
sinned against than sinning. Had he been less human, 
less real—an abstract personification of wickedness—one 
might have appreciated the moral pointed by the poet. 
The Demon is too much like ourselves—he suffers—and 
only serves to show the unrelenting cruelty of the God 
which certain forms of Christianity would have men accept. 
The Demon strives to better himself, abstains from tempt¬ 
ing, softens towards mankind, and tramples on his pride. 
Tamara pities him, but from God there comes no pity, no 
mercy. At length the Demon enters the convent and 
takes her loving soul into eternity. God and the poet 
blame her for this. At the last moment, just when he 
thinks that he has acquired eternal happiness, his beloved 
treasure is wrenched from him, and he is again face to 
face with endless torment, without hope and without love. 
The poem does not point the moral which Lermontoff 
intended—at least, so far as it appeals to us. It teaches, 
what the present age is beginning to learn, that we need 
a greater God. That, year by year, the soul of Man 
requires loftier conceptions, as he himself becomes more 
godlike. Lermontoff draws a demon who is blamed simply 
because he is a demon—not for what be does. Certainly, 
as personifying Unbelief, supposing that interpretation to 
be correct, the persecution he suffers is more to be under¬ 
stood. Unbelief, which is a theological term for Ration¬ 
alism, is the foulest fiend in the Christian hell. " Ye can¬ 
not be saved by your own righteousness,” taken by its 
usual narrow interpretation, would quite justify the atti¬ 
tude which Lermontoff makes the Divinity assume. How¬ 
ever, he was an Orthodox Christian, and it is perhaps 
unreasonable to investigate his religious views too closely. 
He was a poet, not a theologian, and one must accept his 
genius without quarrelling with the sphere to which it 
belonged. " The Demon ” is full of splendid passages, which 
are only imperfectly expressed by the few extracts quoted. 
It is undoubtedly a classic, and worthy to rank among the 
great poems of the world, with Milton’s “ Ode to the 
Nativity.” Browning’s “Pauline,” Gray’s “Elegy,” and 
other sublime works in the form of short poems. We 
advise all lovers of poetry to read “The Demon,” 
and abandon themselves to its beauties, revel in its 
glorious imagery, hang over the appealing words of the 
Demon, and find comfort after the crisis in the restful 
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passages which conclude the poem. But it is necessary to 
remind the reader that the Christianity and temperament 
of Lermontoff do not of necessity represent the feelings 
and thoughts of All the Russias. Every great man has a 
marked individuality, and is different from his fellow- 
men; and even though he be an orthodox Christian, he 
pervades his religion with the character of his mind. 

In her excellent translation of Lermontoff’s beautiful 
poem, Miss Richter has managed to retain the Sclavonic 
spirit in which it was originally composed, which is saying 
a great deal in her favour as a translator. We cannot 
say much, however, for the way this little book is pro¬ 
duced, although we admit that elaborate production is 
expensive, and that a small edition cannot be issued in a 
manner that is likely to make the purchaser feel that he 
is getting full value for his money; yet, in spite of these 
disadvantages, a book may at least be printed and bound 
in an artistic manner. 


A REAL MAN 

Recollections of Forty Tears. By L. Forbes Winslow, M.B. 

(John Ouseley. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Undoubtedly one of the most important books of an auto¬ 
biographical nature that has been published in recent years 
is Dr. Forbes Winslow’s recollections of forty years’ ex¬ 
perience of criminal lunacy cases. He is now sixty-six, 
and, to use his own sporting language, “not out.” Indeed, 
he is very far from being anywhere near out, if this 
vigorously, clearly-written volume is a criterion of his 
present physical and mental ability. Essentially a man 
of action, so far as the type is distinguishable from the 
purely intellectual, Dr. Winslow does not trouble much 
about the style of his writing. He is even sometimes un¬ 
grammatical almost to the verge of unintelligibility. But 
his greatness and importance lie herein: he has emphati¬ 
cally something special to say and he says it. The self¬ 
assertiveness, the aggressiveness, the self-laudation, the 
constant panegyrics on his own value and on the worth¬ 
lessness, comparatively, of people who think differently 
from him, may not be attractive to timid, compromising 
souls that wish to find everything for the best in this 
Panglossian “best of all possible worlds,” that do not 
want to be disturbed in their foregone conclusions, that 
want, at any cost, to be comfortable; but to the sympa¬ 
thetic reader, who perchance has not had the opportunity 
or the courage or the desire of playing reformer, a book 
like the present comes as a most refreshing breeze. It 
helps one to realise that there are still men in this 
English world of ours who are not afraid of being men 
and proclaiming boldly that they are so; who have an 
absolute contempt for the shifts of conscience and cowardly 
excuses which the majority of us make to ourselves for 
not pursuing and inculcating truth, as we cannot help 
seeing it to be. 

It may readily be maintained that a man like Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, who has rendered such important service to 
mankind, in spite of all discouragement, all obstacles 
placed in his way by red-tapeism and incompetence on 
the part both of the Treasury and the police, has a right 
to plume himself, even to brag, on his achievement. Cer¬ 
tainly our author is fully justified in doing so. Some of 
the examples he gives of police and official fatuity fairly 
make one gasp. Oxenstiern once made the famous remark 
that it is wonderful with how little wisdom the world is 
governed—and he certainly was in a position to speak 
from wide experience. But it always comes as a shock 
to realise that rnututo nomine de te fabula narratur . The 
really incredible stupidity involved in the verdict on the 
Maybrick case, and on many others Dr. Winslow adduces, 
is nothing less than appalling. It is plain as daylight 
that to this hour judicial murders are practically com¬ 
mitted every year. The equally incredible stupidity in¬ 
volved in the Jack the Ripper crimes on the part of the 
police, who refused all outside help or information, is 
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set forth with full details, and is calculated not precisely 
to increase general admiration for the force and its admini¬ 
strators. Through our author’s exertions it is evident 
that Jack the Ripper could have been, on at least one 
occasion, arrested on the steps of &t. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where, being amongst other things a religious maniac, 
he used to go every Sunday to buoy himself up in his 
condition of religious exaltation about crimes that 
appeared to him acts of supreme virtue and self-sacrifice 
for the good of Christianity. But, of course, the police 
refused to interfere, and even took no notice whatever 
of Dr. Winslow’s suggestion—because it came from out¬ 
side. Therefore it must be set down to the lasting credit 
of Dr. Winslow, and emphatically not of the police, that 
there was a sudden cessation of the Ripper murders. With¬ 
out any doubt Dr. Winslow’s searching investigations 
frightened the man out of England. 

And now comes the interesting and exciting information 
which he gives in his book, that probably within a short 
time, owing to certain Australian correspondence started 
by his energy and initiative in the discovery of the criminal, 
Jack the Ripper will be found to be working in South 
Africa, probably in the mines, and may be arrested even 
before this review appears! Many of the other cases 
dwelt upon by the doctor, who publishes portraits of the 
accused, facsimile notes, and all kinds of other data 
regarding them, reveal most lamentable miscarriages of 
justice. Who, looking upon the picture of Mary Ansell, 
accused of murdering her sister, who was actually in a 
lunatic asylum, by sending her a poisoned cake, and sub¬ 
sequently hanged for it, could believe that an utterly de¬ 
generate woman of that low, imbecile type could have 
been responsible for her action? The pictures of the sister 
and mother are likewise reproduced, and it is impossible 
not to recognise in them the clear-marked traits of irrespon¬ 
sible weakness of intellect. Yet Mary Ansell was hanged. 
It may be urged perhaps it was all the better, not only 
for the community but even for herself. That, however, 
is no excuse for the injustice and illegality of the execu¬ 
tion. After all, at bottom, society, or the governing body, 
whichever one may term it, is primarily responsible for 
the mere existence of such abnormalities. Take again the 
case of Devereux, who w T as accused of murdering his wife 
and children. There was insanity recorded both in the 
history of the Devereux family and that of his wife. That 
surely ought to rank as one of the strongest arguments 
against imputability. Yet Devereux w*as hanged, protest¬ 
ing his innocence to the last. It seems probable that Mrs. 
Devereux, washing to keep the children quiet, gave them 
some soothing medicine, unfortunately finding she had 
given too much when they dropped into insensibility. In 
her terrible alarm ard panic her insane heredity suddenly 
established itself over her actions, as it is wont to do 
at crises, and she killed herself. Devereux, entering 
afterwards, and realising the horrible catastrophe, him¬ 
self fell a victim to his own heredity, lost head and all 
presence of mind—as a great many of us sane persons 
would do under the circumstances—and instead of at once 
calling the police, endeavoured to hide what had happened. 
His subsequent behaviour was that of a characteristic 
lunatic. Nevertheless he was sent to the scaffold. 

To dwell upon each case in detail, as Dr. Winslow pre¬ 
sents it, with all the additional information which some 
stupid, antediluvian formalities of our police and Home 
Office system prevent the public from being acquainted 
with, would obviously be impossible. Among American 
cases, in which he was consulted w f hen he went over 
as President of the Mexico Legal Congress, and in which 
he acted as a decisive influence, may be mentioned 
the Hanigan and Durrant cases—both of murder and both 
representing probably that form of it which is infinitely 
more common than is usually believed, the erotic. The late 
Professor Lombroso, of whom our author was a great 
friend and admirer, had much to say about this particular 
kind of homicide; and in France Dr. Charles Fere has 
done notable service in expounding the facts of irrespon¬ 
sibility where such acts, combined as they generally are 
with epilepsy in some shape, are committed. The whole 
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raises a vitally important question—the question of 
responsibility—in its clearest aspect. If one were to go 
as far as, for instance, M. Hamon, responsibility would 
be altogether denied, and attacks of an individual, whether 
criminal or not, would be regarded as irresponsible. His 
position, as is that of a whole school of modern criminolo¬ 
gists, is that of a total denial of free will. In which case, 
of course, free will being denied, responsibility for act 
or thought no longer exists. 8o that what we call crime 
would, then, become a matter for the doctor rather than for 
the judge. And it is notable that the point has more than 
once been seized by judges in our own criminal courts. 
If a crime is a matter for the doctor, there is obviously 
no room for the judge or barristers or solicitors or legal 
proceedings altogether. If a crime is an inherited aber¬ 
ration of the intellectual and moral forces, as they are at 
the same time modified by environment, then what is 
required is not law-courts, but an increase of sanatoria of 
various kinds and lunatic asvlums. This is the view of 
extremists, which has to be taken into account. In the 
volume before us there is in one case an actual suggestion 
of the necessity, in certain trials, not only of a judge, but 
also of a medical assessor. There is, indeed, no question 
as to the extension of the influence of medical evidence in 
our law-courts. Fifty or sixty years ago what counsel 
would have dreamed of pleading kleptomania, and what 
medical man would have dared to have given evidence in 
its favour? 

For great courage in thus speaking forth what he 
believed and felt to be the truth, and in spread¬ 
ing abroad the light of science as applied to the 
development, often eccentric, of human beings, Dr. 
Forbes Winslow must receive the warmest and most cordial 
thanks of those who believe in humanising the race by 
the recognition and practical application of scientific facts. 
What the future may bring forth, as between judge and 
doctor, and the respective spheres of influence they may 
control, it is difficult to say. though the tendency to greater 
lenienev of sentence is overvwhere remarkable. It is a 

«r * 

sign of the Zeitgeist. Is it for the good of humanity, 
or would perhaps a more relentless treatment, after the 
fashion hinted at in Plato's “ Republic,” be more con¬ 
ducive to an ideal state! Perchance nowadays we are 
too fond of coddling weaklings and criminals. Have they 
a place in the scheme of inexorable Nature that makes 
their preservation worth maintaining? Anyhow, we can¬ 
not but mournfully agree with our author that this 
generation of Englishmen is not what it should be. That 
there are many exceptions to the general degeneracy of 
mind and physique and moral courage is no doubt true, 
but this helps to enforce the conviction that on the whole 
there is a downward tendency in a nation that is ever 
seeking luxury and pleasure, that looks on at games 
instead of playing them, that even smokes cigarettes 
instead of pipe or cigar, that swaddles itself up in clothes 
at the least inclemency of weather, that, in fact, seems to 
have lost to a large extent its energy, hardihood, and 
manliness. No wonder there are Suffragettes. 


A REGION OF COMING 

IMPORTANCE 

Argentina Pant and Present. By W. H. Koebel. Illus* 
tratei. (Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This is a work possessing an importance far above the 
literary workmanship bestowed on it or its topographical 
and geographical interest, for it is such a book as this that 
sets out the trend of emigration, and it is in the wake of 
such trend of emigration that modern statesmanship is most 
vitally concerned. It is particularly so with any j 
portion of the vast continent of South America, for 
the situation there to the far-seeing eye is complex and 
arrestive. We of the English race, whose pioneers in 
time past have painted a third of the world’s map 
red, and so procured the possibility for Englishmen to emi¬ 
grate, to leave the crowded Old World for open savannahs l 


and virgin jungles, without losing our nationality, we have 
no conception of the difficulty that besets a nation like. 
Germany, in whose case each emigrant, as he leaves his 
country, leaves his nationality behind him. And there is 
no doubt that Germany has long had its eye on 8outh 
America as a fair prospect for colonisation. But the 
Monroe doctrine (powerful despite its artificiality and 
dogmatism) stretches out as a ruthless barrier. How long 
the barrier will be regarded with awe is another question, 
and this is where the place of South America in inter¬ 
national politics becomes so full of interest. 

To this interest such a book as this adds enlightenment, 
too, for naturally the European interest in South America 
is with its eastern littoral, and in the eastern littoral Argen¬ 
tina must needs absorb primary attention. So situated 
that its capital knows neither the rigours of excessive heat 
nor cold, its extremities extend, nevertheless, on the one 
hand, into regions almost equatorial, and on the other 
thrusting a nose down towards Antarctic severity. It thus 
offers a sufficiently wide choice to satisfy the most fastidi¬ 
ously disposed of emigrants, and presents a refreshing 
contrast to the tropical republics of Brazil and Bolivia ; 
and Mr. Koebel does the whole range thus offered justice 
by way of detailed treatment, save the extreme south. We 
presume his omitting to take us further south than Bahia 
Blanca is owing to the fact that the more southern regions 
have as vet scarcely received attention at the hands of 
either emigrants or inhabitants, which is true enough, and 
this may also stand as evidence of its lesser intrinsic value. 
Nevertheless, such neglect is a deficiency in his book, if 
not in the eyes of prospective immigrants, at least to those 
for whom the general geography of this world has an 
interest born of curiosity and the spirit of adventure. 
Yet, if the extreme south is untouched by Mr. Koebel, 
the remaining portions of the country receive careful 
attention, and, when occasion demands, detailed treatment. 
His introductory chapter, sketching the discovery and 
conquest of the country, is, by the nature of the book, 
necessarily cursory. Nevertheless, the main heads of the 
story are given. How persistent and indomitable were 
those early rniifjuistadorr*! A leview of the Spanish nation 
to-day makes one wonder where the fire that went, not 
only to the mere discovery (a task difficult enough, and 
demanding native qualities of dogged persistence, un¬ 
quenchable zeal, and splendid imagination) of these lands, 
but to their conquest, has all gone. 

Once established, Argentina has never turned back. 
Having initially none of the glamour of the gold-bearing 
Peru, it was regarded as a Tom Tiddler’s ground for 
farmers, and in general as a highway to countries of greater 
interest, and this not only by the authorities in Spain, but 
also by the neighbouring states. But the ways of 
Fortune are deceptive. Her cent, per cents, too frequently 
end in smoke and barrenness, while her five per cents, 
continue persistently on century after century, rising to 
greater intrinsic value as years go on. 8o it has been with 
Argentina. Peru dazzled the eyes of the early conquinta - 
doren with its mica temples with solid roofs of gold gleam¬ 
ing in the sun, while the first settlers in Argentina were 
sober-minded farmers. Yet compare the respective posi¬ 
tion and importance of the two countries now l Peru is 
j but little thought of, while this book alone suffices to show 
to what degree Argentina has gone ahead. 

8o far as the cities of Argentina are concerned, Buenos 
Aires, of course, towers over all the others in splendour 
and importance. Indeed, the main interests of Argentina 
seem divided mainly between Buenos Aires and the 
Campo. Few European cities can match it in splendour 
or the equipment of civilisation. Luxuriously laid out, 
splendidly built, with eye to beauty not less than to 
utility, magnificently endowed by Nature, it seems like a 
paradise and a haven for comfort. Such being the case, 
it is needless to say that those arts that go to making life 
a thing of luxury are not neglected. But it is the Campo, 
with the wild open-air life, that will most attract the 
English reader of this book, as those who are attracted 
to it come from the higher status of English life. Mr. 
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Koebel’s chapter on “ The British Emigrant ” will make 
attentive, and the more attentive because scarcely palatable, 
reading for those vaunters of the English character who 
consider it as endowed by Nature for the express purpose 
of colonisation and emigration. On its own merits English 
labour in Argentina is being eclipsed by Italian, Spanish, 
German, and even Russian. It makes salutary reading, 
this chapter; but there are the facts, and the utmost 
national self-complacency cannot afford to neglect them. 

Mr. Koebel touches with fascinating hand on the tropical 
north, and also on the loftier west towards the Andes. 
His style is sometimes relieved by humour to its consider¬ 
able enhancement, otherwise it is marked by a simplicity 
that tends now and then to become too merely topo¬ 
graphical and incidental. But it is difficult to avoid this 
when the subject partakes of the nature of an explanatory 
and appreciative catalogue. The illustrations are numer¬ 
ous and well produced. The book will undoubtedly receive 
the attention that the merits of its subject deserve. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Tartarin sur les Alpes. By Alphonse Dattdet. Adapted 
and edited by Georoe Petilleau, B.A. Siepmann’s 
Advanced French Series. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Nowadays school text-books in modern languages are of 
a very different type fo those given to our fathers. No 
longer is literary merit the sole criterion by which such 
books are chosen; the modern schoolboy must also have 
“ an interesting story ” to stimulate his ardour in studying. 
It is obviously in order to combine the two qualities men¬ 
tioned that the Siepmann Advanced French Series has 
been formed. Of this series we now have Daudet’s 
“ Tartarin sur les Alpes ” before us. It is late in the day 
to write of the merits of this work, for the Tartarin trilogy 
is known all the world over; but one may perhaps com¬ 
ment on the excellence of the choice of this masterpiece 
for school use. The humours of the immortal Tartarin 
—something of an inglorious Cyrano—may lose a trifle of 
their pungency for those who have not visited the Midi, 
yet Daudet’s wit is sufficiently “ universal ” to capture the 
interest of the youth of England—notoriously elusive 
though it be, where the study of French is concerned. Not 
only is the book a delightfully satirical tale of adventure, 
but, as the editor says, “ in its pages future tourists will 
have for their guide (to Switzerland), not the dry and 
solemn statements to be found in the Handbooks of Joanne 
and Baedeker, but that witty and accomplished writer, 
Alphonse Daudet.” Mr. George Petilleau, B.A., of 
Charterhouse, will add to his reputation as a teacher by 
the skilled and tactful manner in which he has adapted 
and edited “ Tartarin sur les Alpes.” The notes are 
copious—of necessity, owing to the author’s colloquial 
style, the introduction of Provencal phrases, and to what 
Mr. Petilleau calls “ the Daudetisms ”—but they are to 
the point, and not overdone. Perhaps, however, the editor 
might have insisted a little more on etymology, a subject 
of ever-growing importance in modern examinations. A 
special word of commendation should be given to the 
excellent appendices, which give words and phraseB for 
viva voce, passages for re-translation, and sentences on 
syntax and idioms. Needless to say, this volume is excel¬ 
lently printed, and of the handy size that is a feature 
of the series. 


Etude sur la Langut et It Style de Leconte de Lisle. By 
John Harold Whiteley. (Horace Hart, University 
Press, Oxford. 5s. net.) 

Charles Marie Leconte de Lisle has been described as 
the most scholarly of modern French poets, and the purest 
product and highest attainment of the Parnassian move¬ 
ment in French literature. Mr. J. H. Whiteley chose as 
liis thesis for the doctorate of literature at the University 


* 

of France, this poet’s literary style, and the thesis haa 
now been published under the above title. Mr. Whiteley 
is not only a master of the subject which he has chosen; 
he is also an adept in the language which he has selected 
as a vehicle of expression, and by this work he has 
shown himself as much at his ease in French as if it were 
his native tongue. Especially interesting is the compari¬ 
son between the movement of which the poet was the 
first flower and the contemporary art and literary move* 
ment in England, that of the Pre-Raphaelites. Walter 
Pater, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and Sir Edwin Arnold are all passed in review- 
by Mr. Whiteley, and to every one of them he devotes a 
brief critical summary. His view of Leconte de Lisle 
himself is summarised in the following passage: — 

“ He may be reproached with being too much Hellenized, 
with showing himself too haughty, too disdainful of the 
people, with being to too great an extent the poet of a clique 
of the extremely cultured ; but no one can deny the rich 
composition of his verses, the abundance of their verbal 
and intellectual graces, their artistic and delicate workman¬ 
ship, the absence of all desire to please otherwise than by 
nobleness of conception and extreme care in execution. 
His example teaches above all else the worship of art, the 
inflexible respect for form ; he has attempted to unite anew 
art and science, and on this subject he himself has said: — 

1 The one (art) has been the primitive revelation of the 
ideal contained in external nature; the other (science) 
has been the reasoned study and luminous exposition of 
the same. But art has lost this intuitive spontaneity, or, 
rather, has exhausted it; it is the function of science 
to restore the sense of its forgotten traditions in order 
that it may live again in the forms which are in truth 
its own.* 99 


Creation According to the Hebraic Cosmogony. By Wm. N.. 

Haggard. (The Author, 5, Selwyn Avenue, Richmond, 

Surrey. Is. post free.) 

It is difficult to understand what Mr. Haggard really 
means in his book, although he explains on the title page 
.that in the succeeding pages “ the Mosaic luminations 
respecting the Origin and Involution of Creation ” are 
“ logically expounded in accordance with biblical sym¬ 
bolism,” and in the first paragraph of his preface that 
“ this little work is an attempt to indicate the claim of 
.the opening chapter of the Bible to contain inspired 
account respecting the Genesis or generation of the physi¬ 
cal and spiritual universes.” The volume, however, which 
is little more than a pamphlet, is divided into two parts, 
entitled respectively “ Exposition ” and “ Elucidation,” 
with a concluding chapter headed “ The Divine Tri-unity.” 
Mr. Haggard’s literary style and meaning can best be 
illustrated by means of quotation, and for this purpose the 
following instances will well serve:—“ And God said: 
Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together into 
one place; and let the dry (land) appear.” Mr. Haggard’s 
exposition of this passage is: “ And the Divine Mind 
willed to synthetically conceive, and collect, as though in 
the outermost sphere of His Everlasting Memory, and in 
inexhaustible measure, number, and variety, a permanent 
storage reservoir, or chaos, of special ethereal, forcial, and 
material principles, properties, modes, and potentialities; 
and therefrom to involve the elementary constituents of a 
concrete Physical Cosmos, as a unified, lifeless non-egoal 
entity, extraneous, and antithetic to the archetypic Form 
of Hi6 Aeonial egoal subsistence.” 

This illuminating style pervades the book, which extends, 
to seventy-eight pages. 


The Psalms in the Jewish Church. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oksterley, D.D. (Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Ob9TERley is in the forefront of the Christian autho¬ 
rities on the Jewish liturgy, and the present volume, like 
its predecessors from the same pen, is replete with 
learning, and, at the same time, with sympathy with 
Jewish ideals. Dr. Oesterley, in his prefatory note, admits 
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that the literature dealing with the Psalms is voluminous; 
but at the same time he rightly adds that the Jewish 
aspect of the subject has been almost entirely neglected. 
This alone would be sufficient excuse for the present 
volume, if one were needed, but a book such as Dr. 
Oesterley’s requires no apology. The author enters tho¬ 
roughly into his subject, lie first discusses the music 
of the ancient Hebrews and contemporary peoples, and 
then the music, both instrumental and vocal, of 
biblical times. Next proceeding through a critical 
• consideration of the structure of the Psalms, treated 
.from the different points of view of history, litera¬ 
ture, and liturgy, he finally arrives at the place which the 
Book of Psalms occupies in the liturgy of the Jews of 
lo-d&y and in their home life. In conclusion, a chapter is 
•devoted to “Jewish Exegesis of the Psalm6,” and a com¬ 
mentary is contributed on Psalm xci. The book as a 
whole gives expression to established facts, rather than to 
theoretical opinions, and in consequence gives little oppor- 
tunitv for criticism. It suffices to sav that Dr. Oesterlev 

• • m 

ha9 chosen an interesting subject, and has treated it in a 
^scholarly and at the same time a readable manner. 


The Lih / nr ir* % Mu*eum*, and Art Gallerie * Tear Bonk , 
1910-11. Edited by Alexander J. Philip. (Scott, 
Greenwood and Co. 5s. net.) 

Of the making of books there is no end, and it would 
appear that since Mr. Carnegie has been so lavish with 
his gifts in connection with free libraries, a very much 
larger number of books have been put into circulation 
than hitherto found their wav into the hands of the less 
fortunate portion of the community. Haphazard we open 
the volume before us at page 191, and find that Lewisham, 
with an estimated population of 160,000, has one central 
and five branch libraries. The stock consists of 54,000 
lending and 5,100 reference books, which works out roughly 
to about one book to every three persons. The total 
income is £4,500, and the rate levied Id. in the £. We 
"believe we are right in saying that one, if not more, of the 
sites of the Lewisham branch libraries was presented by 
Mr. Andrew' Carnegie. Surely a doubtful “gift” to this 
as to many another poor South London borough. But 
the book before us, which is the third edition of the 
“ British Library Year Book ” since 1897, deals not only 
with so-called free libraries, but gives “ all the essential 
details ” with regard to the special collection of books in 
all libraries, museums, and art galleries as well as an 
“ alphabetical list of architects for the use of library 
authorities contemplating new buildings.” Mr. Alexander 
J. Philip, the editor and also chief librarian of the public 
library at Gravesend, has undoubtedly compiled a very 
useful reference book for the use of those persons who are 
employed in the work of these institutions, and also for 
anyone who desires “ to ascertain the literary, artistic, and 
educational resources of individual towns.” 


Woman , Her Power, Influence, and Mission. By the Rev. 

Vivian R. Lennard, M.A., with a Preface by the 

Countess of Jersey. (Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d.) 

The written sermon always suffers from lack of the voice, 
the gesture, the play of expression, which put fire into *he 
words and hold the attention of the listeners. It is 
inevitably so, and it is a very severe test of any discourse 
to read it coolly and calmly in the level, unimpressive 
lines of print—almost, we might say, an unfair test, since 
many phrases or turns of a sentence may pass as harm¬ 
less in speaking which will show up as serious flaws when 
written. This collection of addresses by the Rev. Vivian 
Lennard bearing upon a common theme passes the ordeal 
very well indeed. Without being in any way pretentious, 
the chapters contain a vast amount of good advice pre¬ 
sented in a pleasant manner; they are neither too collo¬ 
quial nor unduly formal, and although a certain amount 
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of platitude is difficult to avoid, the author is rarely at 
a loss for a suitable and not too hackneyed setting. No 
lengthy comment is needed on this little book, but wo 
select for special mention a brief address on “A Pure 
Friendship,” which has much good sense, and is admirably 
adapted to the critical age of young manhood and 
womanhood. 


Sauce for the Gander , and Other Play*. By Violet M. 

Methley. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.). 

Sisters in Arm*, and Other Short Play* in the Form nf 
Triologue*, Duologue*, and Monologue*. By M. O. 
Sale. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.). 

“Sauce for the Gander” and “Sisters in Arms” aiO 
two little books of playlets. The first, by Miss Viokt 
Methley, is a straightforward, simple collection of one-act 
sketches suitable for amateur performance at Christmas. 
The other, by Mr. or Miss M. O. Sole, has a somewhat 
Shavian and pretentious preface which is a little more 
amusing than the mono-, duo-, and trio-logues of which the 
volume is composed. 

I -- 

FICTION 

PRESENT AND PAST. 

The Wild Olive. Bv the Author of “The Inner Shrine.” 

ml 

(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

The Mummy Move*. By Mary Gaunt. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 

The Noise of Life. By Christopher Stone. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.) 

Sir Header O'Halloran, V.C. By Harold Vallings. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.) 

The. Doomed City. By John R. Carling. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 

“ The Wild Olive.” 

Time was when the fact that a novel hailed from America 
was sufficient to bring a premonitory groan to the lips 
of the jaded reviewer; but whether it is that publishers 
are more careful of the quality of their importations than 
they were w-ont, or, as we prefer to think, that the general 
standard of American fiction is rising steadily, there is no 
doubt that most of the novels that reach us nowadays 
from the United States compare very favourably with 
those of present-day English writers. On the whole they 
are carefully written, and treat of life with an earnestness 
and directness that is rather refreshing after the world¬ 
weariness that troubles so many of our novelists; nor 
have they accepted the worn convention of love-making 
too long fostered by the editors of English popular maga¬ 
zines. 

“The Wild Olive” is an extremely good example of the 
kind of book to which we refer. The story is by no means 
strikingly original, but the anonymous author has put 
real vigour into the telling of it, and his sincerity and 
knowledge of the emotional side of life give the book 
considerable literary distinction. His characters are 
creatures of flesh and blood, which are, after all, better 
materials for the construction of men and women than 
ink and paper, and he knows how to be reticent without 
being namby-pamby. “The Wild Olive” is worthy of tho 
author of “ The Inner Shrine,” and more than fulfils the 
promise of that admirable book. 

“The Mummy Moves.” 

The hazard of the book-shelf sometimes brings together 
strange companions, and it is perhaps a little unfair to 
contrast Mrs. Gaunt’s sensational story with a book of 
the merit of “ The Wild Olive.” “ The Mummy Moves ” 
is a not particularly ambitious detective story, and by 
no means a bad example of its far too numerous class. 
The plot is too complicated, and the book would have been 
better if it had been shorter; but there is mystery enough 
to rouse the most sluggish nerves, and the solution is 
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ingenious and unexpected. But Mrs. Gaunt’s chief claim 
to our suffrage is her would-be literary detective Dobson, 
a very persuasive character, with his constant flow of 
quotation and classical allusion, and one, moreover, who 
can boast with few of his confreres that he does not derive 
from Sherlock Holmes. The minor characters are not 
more vapid than they usually are in detective Action. 

“ The Noisk of Life.” 

This book is a great deal more pretentious than “ The 
Mummy Moves,’’ but in no way to be preferred to Mrs. 
Gaunt’s frank sensationalism. The central figure of the 
storv is an English poet, who takes opium, and gradually 
reproduces the manner of life of Verlaine, but he gives 
us no impression of his greatness. His wife is an extra¬ 
ordinary person who flogs her eighteen-year-old son, and 
for that matter her husband, with a riding-whip, and 
finally endeavours to win her widowhood by aid of poison. 
The son is a weak creature, who is unconvincing even in 
his weakness. In fact, all the characters are like paste¬ 
board figures painted by a child with the brightest colours 
of its paint-box, and set down in angular attitudes before 
gaudy scenery to create the illusion of life. Lacking the 
happy faith of children in the potential reality of puppets, 
we find “ The Noise of Life ” exceedingly tiresome. The 
best thing in the book is the quotation from Alfred de 
Musset that adorns the title-page and gives the book its 
name; and that it does nothing to deserve. 

“ Sir Hinder O’Halloran, V.C.” 

The uniting of two pairs of lovers and a separated hus¬ 
band and wife, ingeniously bound up with the mystery of a 
legacy, is the kernel of the book entitled “ Sir Hender 
O’Halloran, V.C.” But the author, Mr. Harold Vallings, 
has placed his nut in a psychological shell. The book is 
not so much a story with a plot as a dissection of character 
and, incidentally, of environment. The action takes place 
in Bath, and the pettiness, meanness, and Christianity- 
covered sins of its society are set forth with keen insight, 
and the various characters around whom the story evolves 
are types. The subtle manner in which Lady Bland and 
Mrs. Jaynes, both pillars of society in this smug and 
respectable town, devote themselves body and soul, sleep¬ 
ing and waking, to the wrecking of the happiness of Sir 
Hender and his wife, while they are all the while supposed 
to be striving might and main to bring about a happy 
re-union between the separated pair, is a delightfully 
carried out piece of satire. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Vallings indulges in the habit of using favourite words 
and phrases which are pedantic and precious. “ By and 
large,” " in grain,” and “ poise ” seem to draw him like 
a magnet. They recur again and again at every con¬ 
ceivable and inconceivable opportunity. They drop on 
one unawares with such persistence that at last one lies 
in wait for them, expecting them to pop out suddenly for 
no rhyme and reason—which they do. For the rest, the 
style is easy and flowing, the dialogue natural, the story 
well worked out, and the characterisation extremely excel¬ 
lent, although some of the types are highly objectionable 
to associate with in real life, and consequently make some¬ 
what tedious reading. 

“ The Doomed City.” 

Of this story of the past one may say that the author 
has out-Hentyed Henty. From one’s boyhood one has 
been accustomed to look upon Henty as the writer of 
stirring tales of the ancient Romans and Egyptians, 
but Mr. Carling has shown us that he can do it even 
better. This present work of his is a history of the fall 
of Jerusalem. The author’s knowledge of the ancients 
is deep, and he sets it forth with a richness of detail as 
to customs, religion, dress, and manners which is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Into this he has woven a clever love 
story. CrispuB, the hero, is married, upon swearing to 
certain conditions, to a deeply veiled lady whom he is 
not allowed to see, but who can see him, and immediately 


after the ceremony he departs on his duties as deputy legate. 
How he finds his wife after many adventures, all leading 
up to the fall of the doomed city, makes the plot of this 
novel. Mr. Carling has discovered the secret of treating 
history not as a dull, tedious setting forth of dates and 
names and facts, but as an absorbingly interesting theme 
for what, under his hands, is a delightful novel. The 
growth of Christianity in spite of the fierce hatred and 
slaughterings of the Jews, bigoted and deadly enemies 
of everything connected with “ Jesus, son of Panther,” is 
shown with great skill. Many of the Apostles whom one 
has met in the Acts live again in this book, and the 
chapters which describe the battle and siege outside the 
city and the miseries and horrors which took place within 
are absorbing in their excitement. We cordially recom¬ 
mend this book. 


MR. BELLOCS WAY 

A new edition of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s “ Old Road ”* 
marks a convenient point from which to take a brief glance 
at this particular side of his art—a form of writing which 
we may describe as the Essay Ambulatory. For there are 
as many kinds of essays in these days as Touchstone found 
of causes for quarrel—the essay methodical, of which we 
have good examples in the Spectator “ middles ” ; the essay 
informative, such as the average Globe “ turnover ”; the 
essay chaotic, which adorns the Daily News fourth page 
every Saturday; the essay didactic, expository, romantic, 
sarcastic—and a host of others ancillary to the principal 
headings. Mr. Belloc himself has accomplished several 
sorts, but the essay ambulatory is his strong tower, and 
for it, we think, he is most sincerely admired by a large 
section of literary readers. 

It may seem a fairly easy matter to go for a tramp across 
England or France and write about it in an attractive 
fashion; 'but it is not so easy as it looks. We are re¬ 
minded, as we read Mr. Belloc’s “ Path to Rome,” or his 
“ Old Road,” of an improving little story absorbed in 
youthful days entitled “ Eyes and No Eyes,” wherein the 
bad boy and the good boy are questioned, on their return 
from the selfsame walk, as to what they had seen. The 
bad boy has seen nothing of interest, but the good boy 
has perceived every flower, every stone, every bird—per¬ 
ceived so much, in fact, that he lays himself open to the 
suspicion of having carefully prepared his glib catalogue 
beforehand. He is a perfect perambulating encyclopaedia. 
So is Mr. Belloc; but the good boy was a bright little prig 
with no sense of humour—in which the comparison fails. 
For though Mr. Belloc sees everything and talks about 
everything, and apparently knows about everything, he 
“ has a way with him ” which disarms all thoughts of 
priggishness; and he most certainly possesses a delight¬ 
fully lively sense of humour. He buttonholes you, gives 
a confidential wink, puts a hand affectionately on your 
shoulder, and discourses on the trees, the road, the stars, 
the inns, the wines, the old people and voung people, 
until we are surprised when the bend in the road comes 
and we have to say goodbye. We have been under a 
charm, and this in spite of the fact that our companion 
does not hesitate to reprove, to lecture, to upbraid, when 
he deems it advisable. Best of friends is Mr. Belloc when 
the mood for travel is upon him. Who that reads it can 
forget that first glimpse of the Alps, in 11 The Path to 
Rome ” J— 

So little are we, we men ; so much are we immersed in 
our muddy and immediate interests, that we think, by 
numbers and recitals, to comprehend distance or time, or 
any of our limiting infinities. Here were these magnificent 
creatures of God, I mean the Alps, which now for the first 
time I saw from the height of the Jura ; and because they 
were a mile or two high, they were become something 
different from us others, and could strike one motionless 

• “The OM K* a«l.* ity Hilaire Belloc. New Octavo Edition. (Constable and 
Co. 7a. 6d. net.) 
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with the awe of supernatural things. Up there in the iVy. 
to which only clouds belong, and birds, and the last tremb¬ 
ling colours of pure light, they stood fast and hard ; not 
moving as do the things of the sky. They were as distant 
as the little upper clouds of summer, as fine and tenuous ; 
but in their reflection and in their quality as it were of 
weapons (like spears and shields of an unknown array) they 
occupied the 6ky with a sublime invasion ; and the things 
proper to the sky were forgotten by me in their presence as 
I gazed. 

In 44 The Old Road ” we find few such passages. Mr. 
Belloc, when he wrote it, six years ago, was constructing 
a blend of the essay informative and the essay ambulatory, 
and he was so_ primed with detailed knowledge of the 
Pilgrim’s Way that he unfortunately forgot that it was his 
duty, as an essayist, to digress whenever an opportunity 
offered. The best bit of the book is the introductory 
chapter, the keynote. He explains why lie took this route 
through the sweet southern counties: — 

For my part I desired to step exactlv in the footprints 
of such ancestors. I believed that, as I followed their 
hesitations at the river-crossings, as I climbed where they 
had climbed to a shrine whence they also had seen a wide 
plain, as I suffered the fatigue they suffered, and laboriously 
chose, as thev had chosen, the nrojicr soils for going, some¬ 
thing of their much keener lire would wake again in the 
blood I drew from them, and that in a sort I should forget 
the vileness of my own time, and renew for some few days 
the better freedom of that vigorous morning when men were 
already erect, articulate, and worshipping God. but not yet 
broken by complexity and the long accumulation of evil. 

This chapter, “ On the Road,” is wholly in Mr. Belloc’s 
best vein of serene reflection. Afterwards, from Hamp¬ 
shire to Canterbury, he is devoted to the particular track 
which forms the theme of the book ; but in the closing 
pages, as many readers will remember, occurs an exquisite 
impression of Canterbury Cathedral, 44 tragic and blind 
against the changing life of the skv and those activities 
of light that never fail or die,” The illustrations to this 
new edition are by William Hyde, and have a decided 
charm ; it must be no easy task to please Mr. Belloc in 
the matter of illustrations. A map at the end aids the 
reader to follow in spirit the journeying of his author. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HOLMAN 

HUNT 

Nearly thirty years ago, in an East End slum, there was 
a little parish social party; and a gushing lady, who did 
good to the poor by distilling the dew of personal influence 
upon them, called out in an advertising voice: 44 Oh, Mr. 
Hunt! Come here and talk to Bessie ; she savs she would 
rather have a photograph of our Vicar than this nice 
coloured thing of youi ‘Light of the World.*” A 
gentle little man in a light suit came up, and said in a 
slow, pleasant voice: “Which is Bessie?” And when he 
was shown a laughing lassie with a large tousle of hair 
and ear-rings, he said with simplicity and conviction: 
44 Bessie, do you know, I think you are quite right, quite 
right. Stick to it, Bessie!” Then he wandered about 
into the crowd, and seemed quite glad that anyone should 
pass him the time of day. His face was a curious study, 
with the dreamy eyes and firm look. Too sincere to be 
shy, too modest to expect to be noticed, he was always 
saying things which edified, because they were not meant 
to edify, and he rebuked affectation without the least 
intention of doing so. He was anxious to be kind to the 
poor, if he only knew how, and would have parties of slum 
mothers or boys’ guilds to his house to tea. They walked 
round the house and garden, and if they were interested 
ir anything—roses, rabbits, pictures, furniture, tea-cups, 
or puppies—he would say pleasant, interesting little things 
about anv of these objects, devoid of any taint of useful 
information. If anyone asked him about persons he would 
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tell delightful frank anecdotes, concerning, maybe, the 
great men he knew and loved and measured exactly. He 
liked a spice of fun in everything, too, and his face beamed 
as he described a walk with Tennyson he had lately taken. 
They heard footsteps behind, and the great man frowned. 
44 How they dog us, Hunt! How shall we escape them ? ” 
44 Just sit on the stile till they pass,” said the matter-of- 
fact artist. They did so, and two lads in knickerbockers 
marched by, swinging their sticks, and not even turning 
their heads. Tennyson was chop-fallen. “ Do you know, 
Hunt,” he said, 44 I do not think they know who I am.” 
44 Very likely, mv dear Tennyson; and they would not 
even know if you told them 1 ” 

After some years, the Hunts were coming home from 
the East, and shipped from Egypt in a liner. An able 
editor told the captain that he had a great artist aboard, 
and that worthy asked if the fellow had any pictures in 
this year’s Academy. When the answer was a decided 
44 No,” he said : 44 Poor chap ! Better luck next time.” No 
one was better pleased with this bluff sea-sympathy than 
the unassuming artist himself, who accepted it with. glee. 
On one fine blue day in the Mediterranean, Holman was 
pacing the hurricane deck in his solar helmet, his hands 
behind his back, happy in his own rich thoughts and the 
fine weather, when he became aware of a little maid with 
a slate who was trying to draw a barque on the starboard 
side. He stopped and looked down. “ Can you draw 
ships?” he said, very deliberately. The little maid 
pushed back her hair and replied: 41 No, I’m afraid I can’t. 
Can you?” He sat down on the deck, and said he would 
try, if she liked. She did like, and they sat cheek-by-jowl 
on the white boards, and slowly there began to grow on 
the slate the barque, and the waves, and the sunlight. 
They hardly spoke, and both watched the ship and the 
slate in turns. Suddenly a harsh voice said: 44 Gwen¬ 
doline, where are vou?” The little maid Seized the slate 
and pencil and jumped up. An outrageous butter-woman 
mamma seized her roughly, and said : 44 Did I not tell you 
you were not to speak to strangers 7 ” Then she wetted 
a little sponge and wiped the picture fiercely out. The 
artist said nothing. He simply walked up and down 
again, as before, as unruffled as the sea he was enjoying. 
At Gibraltar he was filled with an ardent historic and 
patriotic ardour. He told the story of some of its sieges, 
of the Spaniards’ horror of English audacity, and he said: 
44 What an education it must be to Tommy Atkins, even 
to see the piles of shot waiting for the next chapter in 
the tale.” He drove over to Spain, and thought it magni¬ 
ficent that copper lustre should still be made of bold 
Moorish designs. He was even so filled with the spirit of 
Gib that he resisted the absurd demands of the cabman 
for treble fare. 

It was delightful to hear him talk of his pictures, too, 
and to gather how painful a workman he was. 44 Yes, I 
read the history of all the Rabbis I could find,” he said, 
44 for 4 Before the Doctors.* This one, who is shading his 
eves, went blind afterwards. You see that Parsee in 
4 Magdalen Tower ’? I put him in because I think there is 
some trace of sun-w-orship in that May-dav carol singing. 
I wish they would brighten the service with flowers, such 
as I have put round that boy’s neck. We are too afraid 
of ritual. Tennyson did not like the Ladv of Shnlott’s 
hair blown about. He said he had not told about her hair 
being blown about in his poem. I almost said: 4 But, 
my dear Tennyson, in the poem from which you took yours 
it does say that her hair was flying about.* ** That Lady 
of Shalott. with all the studies that preceded her, was a 
tvpe of the artist’s thoroughness and ungrudged industry. 
Take the plaques round the wall. They were first 
designed and studied, many times. Then they were 
modelled in clay. Then they were made in majolica. Then 
they were arranged under the roof, and finally they went 
thus into the picture. 8uch sustained delight in his work, 
such generosity of labour, time, trouble, and cost, went 
to the making of Holman Hunt’s pictures. He seemed to 
be entirely and singly disinterested in the question whether 
they were approved or derided bv the public. He held 
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his brush in trust for some other Master than himself, or 
the critics, or the great British public ; so that whatever be 
the finished verdict upon them, there can be but one upon 
him. He was like the saints. 


MR. JOSEPH HOLBROOKES 

“ DYLAN” 

The relationship existing between economics and art is at 
once obvious and subtle. Financial considerations act and 
react upon all forms of art, and there are few men of 
genius to-day engaged in writing, painting, or composing 
who have not made some overt or covert compromise with 
the public. That compromise has its origin in purely 
monetary difficulties; like most compromises, it is not 
altogether effective, for the artist is compelled to sacrifice 
to the public some of that particular distinctiveness which 
is the essence of his genius. In the art of music there 
is at present less originality than in any other art, 
because all composers the world over possess one language 
in vrhich to express themselves, their ideas spread rapidly, 
like a scandal, from one country to another, and a 
musician of dominating genius easily and unconsciously 
imposes his style and the colour of his thoughts upon all 
men of less marked personality. Wagner, for a genera¬ 
tion, crushed out of existence practically all dramatic 
musical genius in Europe; his colossal personality stalked 
through one country after another, from Russia to 
Portugal, unmercifully destroying all evidences of origin¬ 
ality with which it came in contact. 

All excessive strength is apt to become brutal, and we 
have not yet recovered from the brutality of Wagner. And 
because musical originality has to contend against these 
two forces—the necessity to compromise with the public, 
and the dominance of suffocating and powerful individu¬ 
alities—and because it so rarely survives the conflicts in 
which they compel it to engage, we value highly all 
evidence of distinctive and individual thought in con¬ 
temporary composers. Such evidence is abundantly 
found in Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, whose opera 44 Dylan ” 
has recently been published (Novello). His originality, 
indeed, is almost excessive. It refuses compromise; it 
regards the public with a cold and arrogant eye ; and, 
absorbing from Wagner all it requires, loses nothing by 
the closest contact with so ruthless a force. One has only 
to open at random one of Mr. Holbrooke’s orchestral scores 
to recognise immediately that he is master of a style so 
firm and yet so fluent, so full of eloquence and yet so 
weighty in its material, that only subjects of some grandeur 
and some indefiniteness of outline can be expected to 
en g a £ e his sympathies. Of all writers who come near to 
him, Edgar Allan Poe comes nearest. The mysticism of 
Poe’s poetry, the suggestion of the macabre , and the 
pictorial qualities of his genius, have intrigued Mr. Hol¬ 
brooke enormously, and in an orchestral poem like 
“ Ulalume ” we get all that magic and oppressive enchant¬ 
ment that come upon us in the heavy sleep of drugs. 

But though Mr. Holbrooke’s genius is akin to that of 
. Poe, the kinship is accidental rather than derived. The 
prevailing note in the poet is gloom, the resignation of 
mind that is content to play with its illusions, and suck 
enjoyment from its own sorrow; the composer, on the 
other hand, has a brain that functions so rapidlv and so 
tirelessly, that it is impossible to imagine it satisfied even 
for a moment with its own bitterness and regrets. For 
there is something of the intellectual adventurer in Mr. 
Holbrooke’s art. Just as he has used and enlarged most 
of the art-forms within his reach, ever seeking variety and 
change in his method of expression, so has he sought for 
and often found the thrill and glamour that accompany the 
unusual. He craves for the grandiloquent, the massive, 
the impossible. Like Keats, who peppered his throat in 
order to drain the last coolness from a beaker of claret, 
he is insatiable for poignant sensation, and over everything 


he touches he squanders his genius with a prodigal hand, 
crowding into a work the maximum of emotion, thought, 
and fineness of technique. 

44 Dylan ” is the second work of a trilogy founded on 
stories taken from Celtic legends. Mr. T. E. Ellis’s poem, 
it would seem, was not originally conceived or written as 
a libretto for an opera, but when Mr. Holbrooke had read 
it, and when his imagination had been set on fire by these 
fables of Wales, he saw that with some skill the complete 
poem could be arranged for stage presentation in the form 
of an operatic trilogy. Though each part of the trilogy is 
complete in itself, the whole group of legends is unified 
by dramatic and psychological continuity, and a know¬ 
ledge of the story of 44 The Children of Don ”—the first 
music-drama of the trilogy—helps to an understanding of 
44 Dylan.” This is not the place in which to give an out¬ 
line of the dramatic scheme, nor indeed is such an out¬ 
line necessary for some comprehension of the kind of 
music Mr. Holbrooke has given us; but as the music 
springs as naturally from the words as a flower from its 
stem, it will be as well to explain that Mr. Ellis’s poem is 
conceived in a vein of high romance, that it carries these 
Celtic stories bravely, infusing them with new life and 
vigour, and that it has some of the ruggedness and stark 
beauty that belong to all the old tales that have survived 
many generations of men. The legends are not 44 modern¬ 
ised,” for Mr. Ellis is too true an artist to attemet to 
visualise Qwyddno, Dylan, Elan, and Govannion accord¬ 
ing to the literary conventions of the day. These legendary 
figures are still shrouded in the mists of long ago; they 
come near to us with their vivid words and acts, but they 
do not give us the nearness of intimacy. The feelings that 
govern them—love, revenge, hatred, and the like—are 
those which live in our hearts to-day, but the motives that 
set these emotions at work, the whole scheme that binds 
character to character, is outside the experience of our 
life, and is not to be apprehended save by the aid of ihe 
imagination. 

A subject that is so removed from the littleness attaching 
to all familiar things, and that is saturated with symbolism, 
is precisely what one would expect to appeal to Mr. 
Holbrooke, whose score reveals a genius that never fails 
through lack of stimulus. The characterisation of the 
music is as true as it is subtle; a different idiom belongs 
to each character, and the leit-motif system is used with 
the skill and aptness of one who understands perfectly the 
scope and utility of dramatic suggestiveness. The choral 
music is remarkably free and descriptive, and in the eight- 
part “ Wild Fowl Chorus,” where the writing is un¬ 
affectedly 44 horizontal ” instead of 44 perpendicular,” there 
are ample signs of an extraordinarily fine and penetrating 
imagination. But the most remarkable feature of Mr. 
Holbrooke’s 44 Dylan ” music is its eloquence. Never for 
one moment does the music fail in its expressiveness; its 
variety, its resource, and its dramatic veracity are such 
as one gets only in composers who, free from contemporary 
influences, have arrived at a mature and broad style that 
is capable of limning all varieties of character and all 
shades of feeling. The musical phrases have the rhythm, 
the contour, and the emotional content of the words, and, 
so far as one can judge from a close study of the vocal 
score, each note has its logical place in the general scheme, 
and is the outcome of the dramatic necessity of the moment. 
British music has not, in our generation, produced many 
works so fine. 


LONDON CORNERS 

QUEENHITHE. 

It is fairly safe to assume that a very small proportion of 
visitors to London ever penetrate the noisy recesses of 
Upper Thames Street; nor, probably, do many of ihe 
city’s own people wander there, unless business calls them 
to the neighbourhood. Thames Street itself is no un¬ 
worthy spectacle, provided one is nimble enough to avoid 
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the innumerable vans and waggons which all day long 
make a thunderous music over its cobblestones, and it 
seems to have changed little in that respect during the 
last hundred and fifty years, for it is noted in an old 
chronicle as being “ greatly thronged with carts employed 
in carrying goods and merchandise.” It is not wise to 
stand for long at one spot; indeed, it is almost impossible. 
If a shouted warning from the level of the street does not 
move the observer, he will be likely to hear a more impera¬ 
tive alarm from above his head ; looking up, he may per¬ 
ceive, swinging from some warehouse window, a length of 
shining steel chain bearing on its immense claws a huge 
burden of boxes, or a crate much too bulky to be disre¬ 
garded. Thames Street has two specialities—its ware¬ 
house cranes, and its magnificent horses. The former 
claim no particular notice here, but the horses must have 
a word or two; they stand so splendidly patient, so big 
and sleek and strong, amid the confused rumbling roar 
which surrounds them ; they move off in pairs with such 
tremendous loads so easily, when once their hoofs have 
gripped the slippery ground, that admiration is compelled. 
And it is pleasant to observe how beautifully they are kept, 
how smooth are their coats, how finely their bodies shine; 
the lean .types of the railway station, harnessed eternally 
between the shafts of a hansom, with ribs too often plainly 
showing, would seem curiously insignificant by the side of 
some of the good-humoured, wingless hippogriffs of Thames 
Street. 

Queenhithe, a short turning leading towards the river, 
is not a difficult spot to find. Proceeding along the street 
from the Times offices, the name appears on the right, some 
distance on, and a few meditative minutes spent there will 
not be wasted. 44 This ward,” savs a historian of the 
eighteenth century, “ receives its name from the hithe or 
harbour for large boats, barges, or lighters, and even for 
ships, which in ancient times anchored n.i the place. It 
bears the additional epithet of Queen, from the queens of 
England usually possessing the tolls and customs of vessels 
that unloaded goods there, which were very considerable ; 
and all vessels laden with corn and fish were obliged to 
unload at this hithe, and nowhere else.” At the period of 
this entry—1769—Queenhithe was a great meal market, 
with a commodious market-house. The ward then con¬ 
tained the churches of St. Nicholas Cole-Abbev, St. Marv 
Somerset (Sumnor’s het, or hithe), and St. Michael, which 
last dated from the twelfth century ; its spire was crowned 
by a weather-vane in the form of a ship in full sail, which, 
we believe, is still preserved at the rec.torv of St. James’ 
Church, in Garlickhithe, near bv. Old Fish Street used 
to be known as " Labour-in-Vain Hill,” from the difficulty 

9 

experienced by carriages in ascending it. From the steps 
of Queenhithe playgoers were ferried across to the old 
Globe Theatre on Bankside—the theatre associated with 
Shakespeare, originally erected in Curtain Road, Fins¬ 
bury ; the rowdyism of its patrons in that district so 
annoyed the residents that it was removed bodily to the 
Surrey side. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have allowed Dutch eel boats 
to moor at the steps free of charge, and the whole history 
of the place is essentially commercial; but the Queenhithe 
of to-dav has interests of beauty as well as of utility. An 
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artist who should stray down that narrow alley on a sunny 
afternoon might imagine that London had suddenly taken 
upon herself to rival Venice. Straight from the waters 
n of a square pool on the right rise the grey walls of huge 
warehouses, transformed by unexpected shadows and 
colours, and the view up, down, and across the river is one 
of the finest rewards that this grim city can provide for 
those who wander from her main thoroughfares. The 
sombre barges, nuzzling the bank in the foreground, in the 
winter are outlined as with pearls by the seagulls; in the 
summer their rough edges glint in the sun ; others drift 
down sideways, crab-like, with the slow ebb-tide. Tugs 
appear from the haze, and from dark corners, like little 
black gnomes, the light catching their flanks and changing 
gradually while they swerve ; as they cross the sun's glenm- 
ing path the reflection of their funnels is at first slanting. 


then perpendicular, then again slanting, but in the reverse 
direction—a most curious and beautiful effect. To the 
lef-t, the great escarpment of Southwark Bridge stretches 
to the opposite shore in an entrancing perspective; to the 
right, when in early March the sun sets almost over Black- 
friars Bridge, those arches show through the mist and the 
blue gloom with magical eplendour; the colours in the 
j stream, too, are wonderful—amber and gold, purple and 
crimson, are mingled in a glorious, ever-changing disarray 
—it is a picture by Turner, living before the eye. On the 
Surrey side the outline of roofs is broken fantastically in 
a hundred extraordinary angles, sharply outlined against 
a vault of blue or brown. 

It is worthy of remark that in a half-minute walk from 
one of the busiest streets 6uch a thrill can be obtained. If 
the country-folk and Americans who throng St. Paul’s 
Churchyard in autumn only knew how near they were to 
a superb glimpse of London’s great river highway, surely 
some of them would turn their steps fo Queenhithe! Of 
Londoners, too, how many have seen it or have taken their 
country cousins to see it? M. Charles Huard, in his 

i wholly delightful book, 44 Londres comme je l’ai vu,” re¬ 

proaches us. 44 Je crains,” he says, “ que les Londoniens 
1 n’aiment et ne comprennent pas leur belle riviere comme 
elle le merite.” He is enthusiastic over these river effects 
j of ours. “ Tant de fumeee; de vapeurs flottant dans 
1*atmosphere, tamisent les rayons du soleil qui vous arri- 
vent dorees, ambres, magnifiques. II y a des effets de soleite 

• voiles, des teintes fondues depuis les bleus translucides 
jusqu aux jaunes de soufre, aux roses exquis qui colorent 

• au couchant ces gros et admirables cumulus communs a 

i Ruvsdael et a Constable. Ces jeux de la lumiere ne 

sont jamais plus beaux que sur les bords de la 

• Tamise; les decors de palais, d’usines, de quais, 

de matures, de voiluree, de bateaux de toutes 
sortes, font des cadres magnifiques aux nuees qui 
passent.” Too frequently it is left for a stranger to show 
us the charms of our own city ; if those who have a day to 
spare only knew how well repaid they would be by an 

i exploration of certain unpromising-looking by-ways—not 
of necessity mean or unsalubrious—they would discover 
that London’s fascination does not depend on her “ show 
places ” at all, interesting though these may be; it is all 
| round us, needing only the inquisitive mind, costing 
; nothing. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

' Mr. Edward Arnold announces for early publication a 
; most interesting collection of biographies, chief among 
them being 14 The Life of the Right Hon. Cecil John 
' Rhodes, 1853-1902,” written by the Hon. Sir Lewis 
! Michell, member of the Executive Council, Cape Colony. 
The author was an intimate friend of Mr. Rhodes, besides 
being an executor of Mr. Rhodes’s will and a trustee of 
the Rliodes estate. Another interesting book is a memoir 
of Hugh Oakelev Arnold-Forster, written by his wife. 
From a political point of view it is worthy of study, while 
the personal recollections are, of course, unique. The 
I third book published by the same firm is an autobio¬ 
graphy of Admiral the Hon. Victor Montagu. Not only 
had he the honour of the personal friendship of our late 
King, but he was also on terms of intimacy with the 
German Emperor, Sir Harry Keppel, Hobart Pasha, and 
several other well-known men. Mr. Edward Arnold’s list 
also contains “The Autobiography and Life of Father 
TvrTell,” by Maud Petre, who has been able to make use 
of Father Tyrrell’s own notes and letters. The work of 
another admiral is announced by Messrs. Sampson, Low, 
Marston, and Co. He is Admiral A. T. Mahan, and his 
book is entitled, 44 The Interest of America in International 
' Conditions.” It is announced for the end of this month. 
A further book of biography is that of Mr. Theodore 
Stanton, entitled 44 Rosa Bonheur: Reminiscences.” Mr. 
Andrew Melrose is the publisher. Students of Nietzsche 
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will find that Mr. Foulis is about to provide them with 
three new translations : Professor Lichtenberger’s *' Gospel 
of Superman/' translated by Mr. J. M. Kennedy, and 
“The Will to Power" and “The Joyful Wisdom,” trans¬ 
lated by Messrs. A. M. Ludovici and Thomas Common. 

The announcements of fiction contain the names of many 
well-known authors. Messrs. Methuen and Co. are 
bringing out on the 29th a long Indian novel, by Mrs. 
B. M. Croker, called “ The Babes in the Wood.” They also 
promise a book entitled “The Day’s Play,” by Mr. A. A. 
Milne, the delightfully humorous “A. A. M.” of Punch 
fame. Mr. Edward Arnold is to give us “ The Little Gray 
Mare,” by Miss Jane Wardle, “The Pursuit,” by Mr. 
Frank Savile, about whose book readers are assured in 
the words of this announcement that they will find “ some 
interesting clean-cut characters and some really full- 
blooded villainy.” Mr. F. Claude Kempson, author of 
“ The Green Finch Cruise,” also appears in Mr. Arnold’s 
list as the author of “ The Misadventures of a Hack 
Cruiser.” The book is illustrated by the writer. Messrs. 
J. M. Dent are bringing out two books, one a 
new edition of “ Pilgrim's Progress,” with illustrations 
by Mr. Frank C. Pape; the other a romance of the days 
of ChAucer, entitled “ Long Will.” The writer, Miss Flor¬ 
ence Converse, is the author of “ The House of Prayer,” 
which did so well last year. Christmas books are begin¬ 
ning to appear already, and to their numbers Mrs. Ella 
Mary Gordon contributes one entitled “ Purple Heather,” 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock ; and Miss Brenda Girvin, the 
founder of the “ Jabberwock ” magazine, subscribes another 
entitled “ Pam and Billy,” which is to be published by 
Messrs. George Allen and Sons, who also announce 
“Louis Wain’s Annual, 1910-11.” On Mr. Melrose’s list 
is a book which, in view of the recent upheavals in 
Portugal, should attract attention. It is called “A 
Shadowed Paradise,” by Mr. Mark Sale, and is a faithful 
record of two years spent in that country. On the same 
list are also “ A Bluestocking in India,” by Miss Winifred 
Heston, M.D.; “ Faith Unfaithful,” by Mr. A. R. Weekes, 
which took third place in the competition last year for 
two hundred and fifty guineas; “Little Jenny Jarrold,” 
by A. G. Arnold, which, it is said, will rank with Mr. Ken¬ 
neth Grahame’s “Golden Age”; and “Wandering of 
Desire,” a love story by Mr. E. Charles Vivian, an author 
whose first novel showed considerable promise. Messrs. 
Duckworth and Co. announce a novel by an anonymous 
author who is an experienced journalist. n is called 
“A Profitable Imbroglio.” They also have on their list 
a story of Somerset life, entitled “ The Witch Ladder,” 
by Mr. E. S. Tvlee. Among other miscellaneous books of 
interest is “ A History of British Mammals,” by Mr. Gerald 

E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, BA., M.R.I.A., F\Z.8., with 
drawings by Mr. Edward A. Wilson, B.A., M.B. It will 
consist of about twenty-four monthly parts, the first of 
which is to appear on October 18, and it will be published 
by Messrs. Gurney and Jackson. Messrs. T. C. and E. C. 
Jack announce “The British Bird Book,” edited by Mr. 

F. B. Kirkman, B.A. From the same firm there is to come 
during the month Parts 5 and 6 of “The Louvre,” by 
Messrs. M. Brockwell and P. Konody, and “The Book 
of Love,” a collection of essays, poems, maxims, and prose 
passages, arranged by Mr. Arthur Ransome, and “deco¬ 
rated by Mr. R. T. Rose. Two volumes of sermons are 
to be brought out by Mr. Elliot Stock. The first is “ The 
Secret of the Quiet Mind,” a collection of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wilberforce’s sermons. The second volume 
is by the Rev. W. Muspratt, M.A., Chaplain of Coonoor, 
India, and bears the title “ The Work and Power of the 
Holy Spirit.” Messrs. Macmillan have just issued “ The 
Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan,” by Mr. Charles 
L. Graves. It gives an account of the life and work of the 
younger of the two brothers who founded the publishing 
firm. They also announce a new edition of Mr. Charles 
Kingsley s “ Water Babies,” with illustrations by Mr. 
Warwick Globe a book entitled “Alongshore,” by Mr. 

Stephen Reynolds, and Lord Acton’s “Lectures on the 
French Revolution.” 


The October number of the “ Book Monthly ” begins 
its eighth year of life. This most valuable and interesting 
literary review is to undergo alterations. It will contain 
henceforward, in addition to the regular features, several 
new points of interest to everybody who is concerned with 
literature, novels, and their writers. The present month 
has also seen the birth of a new monthly magazine called 
“ The Open Window,” published by Mr. Locke Ellis. It 
is quite a charming little production, whose object is “ to 
create a want, and, in creating, to supply it.” Its contri¬ 
butors include Messrs. Hugh de Selincourt, Harold 
Childe, St. John Lucas, Vivian Locke Ellis, Charles Mar¬ 
riott, and many other well known writers. 

OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— An uncertain tendency again characterised markets 
owing to the adverse influences of the French railway strike and 
the continued relapse in Rubber, although the week opened hope¬ 
fully for Rubber shares, and a drop of 9d. per lb. in the raw 
material had a depressing effect upon this section. 

Home Rails, which were a feature of strength last week, and 
showed every signs of continued improvement, had to give way 
in sympathy with the strike above mentioned, especially the 
southern lines, which are principally affected by the French 
trouble. Dover “ A,” which were at one time firm at 39i, shed 
2. while Chatham Second Prefs. and Ordinary gave way in a 
smaller degree. Our Northern stocks, on the other hand, 
slightly improved on the prospects of an early settlement of 
the ship-building strike. It seems all strikes just now, but I 
pray wise counsels may prevail, and thus save the terrible suffer¬ 
ing of the wives and children which is a natural consequence of 
all these labour troubles. 

The Mining Market has not yet taken grace of heart and moved 
the way so many have been loneing for. We all expected an 
autumn boom. Where is it? ^Notwithstanding the excellent 
Gold output for September, it has not helped Kaffirs a little bit, 
although Rhodesians appear at last to have touched bottom, and 
now the Duke of Connaught has actually left for the Cape, it 
may stimulate markets. Wo are again in the midst of the usual 
Stock Exchange settlement, which always stops any active move 
in stocks and shares for a few days. 

Several well-known members of the Stock Exchange have made 
a strong protest to some of the mining houses—Wernher, Beit, 
and Farrar—on the old point of leakage of information. Some 
thirty firms have signed this letter, and it is quite time that 
something was done to prevent this evil. It is most unfair to 
shareholders in mining companies that outsiders should obtain 
advance information of the condition of certain mines before 
the news is published, permitting these people to speculate in 
the shares with what is practically loaded nice. 

Mexican Railways were weaker on profit taking, but the traffic 
return, which was considered favourable in view of the recent 
washout, helped prices to hold up. The traffic receipts on the 
Canadian Pacific had but little effect upon current prices, which 
hold up at 200£, at which price they should be worth holding. 

The revolution in Portugal, although feared for some time by 
the well-informed, was a surprise at the moment, and we have 
yet to see what ultimate effect it will have upon foreign ex¬ 
changes. So far, France has taken it quietly, and prices moved 
in a narrow groove. Portugese bonds at one time were actively 
dealt in here, but I fancy of late the interest in them has been 
waning. Paris, of course, is the market for them, as they have 
a large amount of capital invested in Portugal, and also Spain. 
We are all more or less anxious as to how things will work 
out in Spain, a country which is even more priest-ridden than 
Portugal. Spain is no doubt prepared for eventualities, but 
the unexpected so often happens that one must always be con¬ 
cerned as to results. I am told to watch Egyptian securities 
for a rise; the excellent cotton crop in Egypt ia the main * 
reason, and a fair amount of money has for some time been find¬ 
ing its way into Egypt by shrewd investors. 

The Central Uruguay Railway is able io raise its dividend for 
the year from 4£ to 5 per cent. In fact, the distribution could 
have been even higher had it not been for the fact that the com¬ 
pany is wisely placing a portion of the profits to betterment 
account. The outlook of this railway is generally looked upon 
as most hopeful. 

Mr. Askwith, K.C., is to be congratulated on the tact be 
has used in bringing the Cotton strike to an end which seems 
satisfactory to all parties. We should now get some large im¬ 
ports of cotton, which should make business brisk in the Lanca¬ 
shire mills. 
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The American, market is still a good feature, and, as I stated 
last week, the outlook i 9 distinctly promising. The Govern¬ 
ment crop report is excellent showing, and I snail be extremely 
disappointed if we don’t see a general rise in Yankees during 
the next few accounts. Readings have just issued their report, 
which shows that 1909-1910 was the most prosperous year the 
company has ever had. After providing for all possible charges, 
ainking funds, betterments, etc., the nrofit was $10,843,000, a 
truly splendid result for a year’s tracing. This sum provides 
for dividends upon the Preferred stocks, and nearly 11 per oent 
on the Common stock. The Reading road depends, like the Nor¬ 
folk and Western, mostly upon the coal trade, and it must be 
remembered that the year under review was a poor one for the 
coal industry, showing conclusively that the results obtained 
were indeed excellent. The Common stock now stands at about 
76^ for the $50 share. With the 6 per cent, just paid on this 
stock, the yield is £4 2s. 6d., and with the prospects of an early 
increase of the dividend from 6 per cent., the stock is, to my 
mind, cheap. 

Notwithstanding the depressed state of the Rubber Market, 
the position is not so bad as the market indicates, and leads one 
to anticipate hieher prices during the next few months, both 
in the price of the raw article and the shares. Several com¬ 
panies are already selling forward for 1911. For instance, 
the Anglo-Malay Rubber Company have disposed of twenty-five 
tons of their No. 1 rubber in Colombo at a price which works 
out about 5e. lid. per lb. in London, and several other com¬ 
panies have done the same. Henriquez Estates, I hear, are 
doing well not only with their rublier, but also with timber. 

The Oil Market shows signs of steadv improvement, slow 
though it may be. The shares of the Oil Development Trust, 
2s. shares standing at 3s., came into nntiee. The company has 
a large intercut in a propertv near Cadiz in Spain, about fortv 
miles from Gibraltar. The company’s exnert. who has inst 
visited this oil field, reports favourably on the pros?H»cts. The 
company also has many other interests in Mexico, Maikop, and 
elvwhere.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

Financial OnsmvER. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The manifesto of the Unionist Reveille strikes as com¬ 
bining a pompous title with a pretentious pronouncement. 
The member for the Camlachie Division of Glasgow, who 
is apparently responsible for the document, is a very 
learned person, but it is not thus that political manifestoes 
are written. Neither Lord Beaconsfield in his celebrated 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, nor Lord Randolph 
Churchill in his “ Old Man in a Hurry ” manifesto, got 
lost in such a maze of words as the Reveille sententiously 
employs. It is all very well to sound the alarm, but it is 
not necessary that it should go on to all eternity. Simply 
and baldly stated, there is not much to find fault with 
in the heads enumerated in the manifesto. We are all 
aware that in the present hazardous times the Opposition 
will not be content with its pristine function of criticism. 
It is necessary in the face of revolutionary proposals to 
show clearly that all the pressing needs of the State 
can be met and successfully dealt with by entirely non- 
revolutionary measures. Tariff Reform for revenue, the 
provision of a supreme Navy, by loan if necessary, State 
credit for the multiplication of small owners, reform of 
the Poor Law, Colonial Preference, are well recognised 
wares in the Unionist pack. They are all sane measures, 
and demonstratably tend to the advantage of the State 
and its subjects. There will, however, be another important 
role for Unionist statesmen to undertake. It will be that 
of restoring credit and confidence, which have been so 
rudely shaken by the Socialistic finance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The land must be freed from unjust 
burdens before small ownership can be accomplished, and 
capital must be enticed back from abroad by the restora¬ 
tion of confidence before enterprise can be hoped for, and 
the equilibrium of employment re-established. 


This is an age of sensation. The taste of the public for 
piquant fare at their breakfast tables must be catered for, 
and verily the great newspapers of the world perform 
their task loyally and at enormous cost. Since Sunday 
last the entire world has been agitated by the manceuvres 
of two great airships. On Sunday special editions of the 
Da lit/ Mail announced the arrival at Wormwood Scrubbs 
of the dirigible 44 Clement Bayard ” after a voyage from 
Paris which was accomplished in only six hours, at the 
rate of forty-one miles an hour. This is undoubtedly a 
very creditable performance, but one hardly worthy of 
the serious attention of that Master of Sensations, the 


Da it tj Mail . There was nothing of note in the voyage 
saving the supreme ease with which it was accomplished. 
It taught us nothing new, except that it is quicker to 
travel by air than by land and sea, provided the condi¬ 
tions are favourable; and therefore we were surprised, 
and even a little disappointed, to see the Daily Mail wast¬ 
ing so much space and black ink on this French-built craft. 
But better fare was to follow. Hardly had the “Clement 
Bayard” been brought to rest at Wormwood Scrubbs when 
the news was flashed across the Herring Pond that the 
Wellman airship, the “ America,” had left Atlantic City, 
and had actually started on its historic attempt to reach 
Europe. In spite of the utmost endeavours of the Daily 
Mail to keep popular interest centred on the “ Clement 
Bayard,” the public deserted their old love and hastened 
en maw to the columns of the Daily Telegraph, which, in 
conjunction with the New York Times , was responsible for 
the expedition. 


The Wellman expedition was unique in its conception 
and organisation. For months and months grave doubts 
have been cast by the American press on Mr. Wellman’s 
bona fides. The memory of his two abortive expeditions 
to reach the North Pole died hard, and he was regarded 
as a mere lover of advertisement and cheap sensation. The 
Daily Telegraph and the New York Times furnished him the 
money for his new enterprise in return for the exclusive 
rights of his story, until, goaded on by public opinion 
and the terms of his contract, Mr. Weflman was finally 
obliged to make the attempt. His airship—constructed 
in France—weighed thirteen tons; it had a car 150 feet 
long, a huge tank for carrying gasoline, a lifeboat 
suspended under the tank, and a unique arrangement, 
called an equilibrator, made of extra gasoline tanks, 
with w T ooden floats at the end which dangled in the 
sea. The equilibrator sadly belied its name, and 
turned out an arch-disturber, rocking the car as it 
bounded from wave to wave, shaking the stability of the 
entire ship, and finally bringing the voyage to a summary 
end. Provisions were carried for twenty days. The 
airship had never previously been over the water, and 
the equilibrator had never been tested, a fatal, almost 
criminal, want of foresight which alone is sufficient to cast 
grave doubts on the bona fides of the expedition. The 
intrepid crew consisted of Wellman, the journalist and 
leading sensation master; Vaniman, the chief engineer; 
Simon, the navigator—judging from the diverse course 
followed by the ship he was hardly necessary at all ; 
Irwin, wireless operator; Loud, engineer; Aubert, assis¬ 
tant engineer; and a black cat. 


The start from Atlantic City at eight o’clock on 
Saturday morning was inauspicious. At the last moment 
Jacon, a French mechanic, decided to withdraw, having 
an appointment for the day up town, and his place 
was filled by Aubert. No" sooner had the airship 

started than the Mascot cat, with a wail of horror_ 

without even waiting for the proverbial rat—jumped over¬ 
board, preferring the risk of a watery grave to the terrors 
of the air. But the cat was miraculously rescued and 
brought on board again. For some hours various wireless 
stations kept in touch with the “ America,” -but she was 
last signalled on Sunday, at 12.45 p.m., somewhere off the 
Nantucket lightship; and the wireless operator wished the 
crew farewell in the following encouraging terms:— 41 Fare¬ 
well, Jack Irwin; Jonah s whale will never cough you up. 
Y ou re a goner.’ From that moment the airship was lost 
to the world until the news came that the entire crew and 
the black cat had been rescued by the steamship Trent 
plying from Cuba to New York. Thus the 44 America ” 
had been blown right out of her course to Europe, and had 
drifted south-west towards Bermuda; and, had not the 
crew been rescued in the nick of time, they would prob¬ 
ably have perished in the hurricane which was hastening 
from Cuba after destroying the sugar plantations. 
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Mr. Wellman, in a brief mesage to the Daily Telryraph , 
gives a harrowing picture of the voyage. The wind con¬ 
tinually shifted, the engines were stopped, and the ship 
allowed to drift where she willed. The “ equilibrator 
pulled hard, riding over the seas, jerking and shocking 
the ship, and setting up a rolling motion which threatened 
total destruction.” On Sunday night the crew', completely 
exhausted, fell asleep, expecting to wake up in the sea. At 
three o’clock on Monday morning the motors were started 
in an endeavour to reach Europe or the Azores. Gasoline 
was jettisoned to lighten the ship, and on the reduced store 
it w T as decided to try to reach Bermuda. On Monday 
night more gasoline was thrown overboard, and also part 
of the machinery, to keep the airship afloat during the 
cold night. Apparently the “ America ” kept above water 
the whole of Monday night, and in the early hours of Tues¬ 
day morning the lifeboat w r as successfully launched. Then 
the Trent was sighted some distance off. The entire crew, 
at the earnest exhortation of the black cat, unanimously 
decided to abandon the airship, and were safely taken on 
board the Trent. Mr. Wellman concludes:—“The 
‘ America,’ the lifeboat’s weight being released, rose high 
and soon disappeared in the distance ”; and he adds 
pathetically, “ The loss of the airship was witnessed with 
small regret, because it would never be of use again.” We 
quite understand that. 


Thus the historic attempt has come to a happy ending. 
It is at least the longest airship journey on record, for the 
“ America ” remained in the air seventy-two hours, from 
eight on Saturday morning to eight on Tuesday morning, 
but at no time does she seem to have been further than five 
hundred miles off the American coast. Look to your 
laurels, Daily Mail; it is “ up to ” the “Clement Bayard ” 
to do something big in the sensation line next week. 


THE DEAD SINGER 

I sang my song long years ago, 

And you who read this line 
Shall likely capture braver words 
And better songs than mine, 

But here’s a link, when all is said, 

Between the living and the dead. 

Know this, that for the dead who sings 
The living world away^ 

One half the world was blackest night, 

One half was fairest day; 

But night and day he sang his song, 

And did not find the waiting long. 

You breathe the air, and see the world 
As once I saw it too, 

Earth spreads for you her gladdest flowers, 

The skies their deepest blue— 

Brother! yet something must be wrong 
That you should read a dead man’s song! 

Gather the bravest words you can, 

And choose the sweetest tune, 

And make a song of God and man, 

Of sun and stars and moon ; 

And ere its echoes shall be sped, 

You shall take comfort, being dead. 

R. M. 
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THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE 

On Monday last Mr. Lloyd George delivered a “ non¬ 
political ” address at the City Temple, mainly on wealth 
and poverty. The subject is one on which the arm-chair 
philosopher can discourse eloquently and futilely by the 
hour. The inequality of lot is one of the enigmas of the 
world. It must either be accepted or it must be combated. 
Acceptance does not mean that nothing may be done in 
reason to redress the balance. As a matter of fact, much 
is done; it is, indeed, amazing how much is done by volun¬ 
tary effort to extend the advantages and the comforts which 
wealth alone can give, to those who have no wealth. Our 
great system of hospitals on a voluntary basis, our system 
of education, our provision for necessitous old age, are all 
provided for by wealth. Enormous sums are frequently 
given for medical research, higher education, and other 
objects benefiting the necessitous classes. It is only envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness which cloak these fact3, 
and acting in their natural groove seek to inflame the 
passions of those who are the recipients of many benefits, 
for which they ought to be thankful, against those who are 
extraordinarily generous towards them. Happily, these 
attempts largely fail because they do not appeal to those 
who are not bereft of sense and observation. 

In his non-political speech the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, referring presumably to prevalent unemploy¬ 
ment, hazarded the remark that both parties admitted that 
there was something wrong, and he paid a tribute to Mr. 
Chamberlain for having recognised this fact, and for 
having initiated proposals w'hich in his judgment would do 
much to bridge the chasm which separates wealth from 
poverty. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain observe 
the same disease, they are both anxious to mitigate its 
rigours, and are both possessed of plans which they think 
will contribute to that end. 

Mr. Chamberlain, by his Tariff Reform proposals, seeks 
to enhance national prosperity. The commonweal, in his 
view, involves the welfare of the individual, and it does 
this not only because it offers direct advantage, such as 
more employment owing to the creation of a greater fund 
for wages, but because it must also provide means for 
social reform on prudent lines. Mr. Lloyd George’s thesis 
is different. He holds that our commercial policy is the 
best which can be devised, and that the cankers of the State 
must be removed by the readjustment of internal condi¬ 
tions. It is obvious that between them the medicine men 
exhaust possible remedies. There is no tertium quid. 
Either wealth must be introduced from outside, or it must 
be appropriated inside according to the needs of the State. 
This truth has been grasped by Germany and the United 
States. Those Governments have devised means by which 
their populations can live and thrive, and they have 
accomplished this by levying tolls on imported goods and 
by subsidising new or languishing industries. 

By that means distribution of wealth has come. Em¬ 
ployers are encouraged to enterprise; work and wages 
are plentiful. We believe that Mr. Lloyd George is fully 
alive to the lesson which the prosperity of the countries 
we have cited exhibits. It is, however, an unfortunate 
incident of the party system that division on certain fun¬ 
damental principles may not be healed even in the light 
of patent facts. Surrender is deemed to be too humilia¬ 
ting ; persistence in error—although perceived—is con¬ 
sidered more manly and straightforward. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s dilemma is clearly shown in his 
speech at the City Temple. He let slip the remarkable 
admission or statement that the Unionist party had been 
“ most wedded ” to the present state of things—namely, 
Free Trade—and uttered words of wonder at its recanta¬ 
tion of those principles. The secret of the conversion of 
the Unionist party—the necessity for new measures being 
admitted by both parties—was seen when Mr. Lloyd 
George proceeded to unfold in his non-political speech the 
alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. He indulged, we 
regret to say, in his usual wild tirade against the capitalist 
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classes. He hinted not obscurely at Socialist practice as 
distinguished from Socialist theory. If his denunciation 
of the over-wealth and idleness and luxury of the prosper¬ 
ous classes meant anything, it meant that his panacea—a 
purely destructive one—was spoliation. As we said at 
first, there are two alternatives, and only two, before the 
nation. The one is the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
policy of paying the nation’s way by reasonable and honest 
means ; the other is the policy of the Socialist thief, who 
hides behind the respectable presence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


. POLITICAL MORALITY AT 

WALTHAMSTOW 

When a man of intelligence is promoted to high office does 
he lose all power of independent judgment and all sense 
of what is right and what is wrong! To judge from Sir 
John Simon’s attitude on the Osborne question this is the 
case. When asked the very straightforward question, “ Are 
you in favour of the Osborne judgment?” he replied, “ I 
don’t think this can be dealt with in a moment, as it is a 
most complicated question. It is not a fair thing to ask 
that question at this time.’’ 

But surely if there ever was a time when it was fair and 
right to ask the question it is when the Solicitor-General is 
seeking the support of his constituents to enable him to 
assume an office which wil 1 have to deal with the legal 
aspect of tlie case in the near future. Sir John Simon— 
unless he has lost all power of independent judgment— 
must be in a position to tell the electors of Walthamstow- 
whether he believes it morally right to compel men to 
subscribe funds for the support of political representatives 
whose views are totally at variance with their own. This 
is not a legal question. It is a matter affecting the funda^ 
mental liberty of the subject. An Englishman s liberty 
has always been boasted of as his birthright; but it cannot 
be said to be in very safe hands if one of its legal guardians 
cannot even make up his mind as to what is right and 
what is wrong. This attitude of the office boy awaiting 
the orders of his superiors is not an edifying spectacle. 
It may cost Sir John Simon his seat, and it says little 
for the political morality of the present age. Had he come 
forward boldly and stated, ** 1 believe the Osborne judg¬ 
ment to be morally right, and in the interests of liberty 
a.nd justice I can never support its reversal, but I am 
prepared to try and find some alternative scheme so that 
Labour may be represented in the House,” then we could 
understand his attitude. The Attorney-General, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, having more experience of the pitfalls of political 
life, was wary and refused to be trapped. He has had the 
courage to come forward boldly and state that the Osborne 
decision can never be reversed, although some alternative 
remedy may be found to meet the requirements of the 
situation. In the face of the wobbling attitude of Sir 
John Simon we have the outspoken declaration of Mr. 
Stanley Johnson, who is determined to support the decision 
because he believes it to be the charter of freedom for 
the whole of the working men of this country. He sug¬ 
gests as a remedy that every trade union should be allowed 
to form a subsidiary association for political purposes, 
an-d that each member should be able to subscribe his 
money for the support of a Socialist, Radical, or Unionist 
M.P. as desired. This suggestion is ingenious, but we 
doubt its practical working value. Personally we are of 
opinion that as trade unions were formed for the protec¬ 
tion of particular trades, and for the support of the sick 
and aged workers, they should be kept outside the 
baneful pale of party politics. Had this been the case in 
the past, Tariff Reform would long since have been con¬ 
sidered on its merits. Although there is an enormous 
number 01 genuine Tariff Reformers amongst the working 
men of this country, their voice carries no weight, because, 
through fear of reprisals, they are obliged to follow' their 
leaders, who are opposed to it, not industrially, but for 


the purpose of advancing their particular political interest®. 
Meanwhile we are likely to learn the attitude of the 
Government towards the Osborne judgment, because Sir 
John Simon has consented to meet a small deputation of 
the Labour party and to answer or to wriggle out of the 
two following questions: 

1. Will the Government undertake through you to 
introduce into Parliament a Bill conferring upon 
trade unionists the rights referred to in the resolution 
passed at their recent conference, namely, in favour 
of giving to trades unionists power to use their funds 
for political purposes, and to take any political action 
they think fit in furtherance of their ends? Or, fail¬ 
ing this, 

2. Will *he Government support, and give facilities 
for passing this session, the Labour party’s Bill with 
the same object? 

That Sir John cannot answ-er these questions of his own 
free will he has already made plain, and therefore he must 
reply as the spokesman of the whole Cabinet. On their 
attitude the future support of the Labour party at the 
coming session depends. Truly the position of Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues is comical. They, the advocates for 
years of passive resistance to the Education Rate, are now 
asked to place on the Legislature an Act authorising the 
compulsory levy of funds to be used to support representa¬ 
tives in Parliament to whose views the subscribers are 
absolutely opposed. 


THE TRAINING OF THE 
JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICER 

Year by year the navies of the world command increasing 
attention, and it may be said without exaggeration that 
the true foundation of their utility and efficiency is found 
in the training which the young naval officer receives 
prior to joining his ship as a commissioned officer. At 
the naval college, which he enters at a tender and sus¬ 
ceptible age, his character is moulded, his mind is trained, 
and he imbibes the traditions, spirit, and glories of his 
country’s history. No nation is likely to have a more 
eventful naval future than Japan, and therefore it is 
interesting and instructive to examine the system of mental, 
physical, and technical education which the Japanese 
naval officer receives prior to the commencement of his 
active career in his country’s service—a system which bore 
such far-reaching results in the Russo-Japanese War, and 
w'hich led to the successive and total annihilation of the 
Russian squadrons. The Naval College for cadets is at 
Edajima, in the Inland Sea, and it would be impossible 
to find a more beautiful or fitting home. 

All the officers who enter the Japanese Navy are trained 
there, with the exception of the engineers, who receive 
their education at Yokouska. The Japanese have no iuieu- 
tion of combining the two branches of the service, as we 
have recently done in England. They believe that system 
to be a false one, and that it is asking too much of an 
officer to expect him to become an expert in so many 
branches of his profession. But every Japanese naval 
officer has a fair w'orking knowledge of engineering; he 
goes through a regular course at Edajima, and could 
always take charge of the engines of his ship in case of 
emergency. There has never been any difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a sufficient number of engineers for the Mikado’s 
service. The question of social distinction has never 
arisen, and a Daimio is just as proud to serve his country 
sixty feet below decks as he is to man the guns above. 
He ranks equally with the other officers, and is proud 
of his position, knowing well that in case of disaster 
his chances of escape are small compared with those of 
the crew on deck. He can rise to the same rank and 
position as other officers, and many of the admirals in 
charge of the dockyards and naval arsenals have won their 
grade in the engineers. 

The secret of the extraordinary success of the Japanese 
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Flee: in the recent war with Russia is easily explained 
by a visit to the college at Edajima. In systematic 
tnoroughness, in attention to detail, and in its practical 
character, the training of the Japanese officer is ahead 
cf that of any other Power. This may seem a bold state- 
merit, but it is true, and has been borne out by the reports 
of the naval attaches of almost all the Powers. The educa¬ 
tion of the future Togos has been reduced to a fine art, 
both mentally and physically. Their future is guarded 
with an almost paternal care by the Government, which 
pays for their education and takes the utmost pains to 
obtain full value for its money. The Government has the 
most excellent raw material to mould into the finished 
article.* On visiting the class-rooms one immediately 
notices the extremely intelligent features of the six hun¬ 
dred cadets working within the walls. Their devotion to 
their studies is remarkable. The presence of a crowd of 
strangers of different nationalities suddenly entering the 
class-rooms of an English Public School or Naval College 
during hours of study would certainly cause all work to 
cease for the time being, and the visitors themselves would 
be the subject of much comment by the boys, who are ever 
on the look-out for some relaxation from their dreary 
studies. With the Mikado’s chosen cadets it is very different. 
When on a certain occasion their class-rooms were invaded 
by a crowd of some 150 naval attaches and correspondents 
of all nationalities, not an eye left the page on which it 
seemed glued, although many of the cadets from the 
interior of Japan may hardly ever have seen a foreigner 
before. All seemed afraid of missing a single sentence of 
their lesson, and thus retarding their progress towards 
the goal of their ambitions—the service of their beloved 
Emperor. Compared with the old system in vogue on the 
“ Britannia” at Dartmouth, the Naval College at Edajima 
stands out in marked contrast, but now that the 
“ Britannia ” has been deserted the two systems of train¬ 
ing approximate more to one another. When the Japanese 
naval officer joins his ship at the age of twenty, he is 
already a sub-lieutenant and an expert in all branches 
of naval science, navigation, gunnery, torpedoes, sub¬ 
marine mining, and engineering. For four years he has 
been instructed in all the subjects continuously, with the 
exception of a brief holiday in the winter and six weeks 
in the summer. 

At the age of sixteen the would-be cadet must pass a 
competitive examination to enable him to enter the Naval 
College; if successful, he is subjected to a rigorous 
medical examination, and if the slightest sign of weakness 
appears he will be rejected. In order to stand the Spar¬ 
tan severity of his training during the next four years he 
must practically be made of iron and perfectly sound in 
physical condition. The moment he has satisfied all the 
requirements of his examiners and is accepted as a student, 
the cadet ceases to be the child of his parents, and is 
taken charge of by the Government, which feeds, clothes, 
and educates him, not a single item of expense falling on 
his parents. But he is not entirely debarred from home 
life, and his relatives are allowed to visit him from time to 
time at the college. 

The college is a fine airy red-brick building, well situ¬ 
ated, extremely healthy, and entirely isolated from the 
outside world. The staff consists of an admiral as 
governor, and he is assisted by eighteen naval officers and 
twenty-three civilian instructors, including one English¬ 
man, who is there for the purpose of teaching the English 
language. There are roughly 580 cadets in the college, 
and these are divided into terms according to the number 
of years they have served. Thus a cadet on first joining 
belongs to first term, and carries a badge to that effect; 
each year he moves up a term and changes his badge from 
one to two, two to three, three to four. Each term or 
year is again divided into three sub-divisions, according 
to the ability of the students, the ambition of each being 
to get into the first sub-division of his year. Those who 
are best fitted are made cadet captains, and in that capacity 
exercise a certain amount of control over their terms. 
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After three years on shore, the fourth-term cadets join 
a sea-going training ship, and often visit Europe and 
America. This puts the final touch to their practical 
knowledge, and equalises the balance between land and 
sea training. Then comes the critical moment when the 
cadet must pass his final examination, which will entitle 
him to join a battleship as sub-lieutenant. Ver^ few e\er 
fail to pass, for if there is the least suspicion of slackness- 
or lack of ability shown at the college the cadet is quickly 
asked to select some other profession. Even princes of 
the blood have to go through the same ordeal, and receive 
no favoured treatment. 

The daily life of the cadet is a hard and exacting one. 

At 5 a.m. every morning, w’inter and summer, the bugle 
rouses him from his slumbers, and he has to rise, tid\ 
up his dormitory, and fall in for inspection. The 
Japanese sleep in beds, not hammocks, for the latter are 
considered unhealthy. After breakfast indoor studies 
occupy his attention up to the dinner-hour, and also after 
the mid-day meal for one hour and a half. In the after¬ 
noon the physical and practical portion of his training 
takes place, and when this is finished he is free to play 
cricket, tennis, and football. The model rooms contain: 
the most perfect specimens to be found in the world. 
Engines, sections of engines, steering gear, steamships, 
sailing ships, are all there in almost life size, and to crown 
all there is a splendid model of one of their first-class 
battleships, the Shikathima , over forty feet long, and com¬ 
plete in every detail. This superb piece of work was 
turned out at Kure at a cost of several thousand pounds. 

The severe character of his training is seen in the physi¬ 
cal culture of the cadets. Ji-jitsu plays a prominent part. 
In a room about sixty feet long and thirty broad some forty 
couples were engaged in practising the national pastime, 
flinging one another about, striking the matting floor with 
fearful thuds, then up again, only to be down a second 
later, until the onlookers fairly held their breath. It 
seems as if the bones of some of the combatants must be 
broken by the violence of the falls, but the surgeon, who 
is always present on these occasions, reassured us.. 

“ Bones,” he said, “ are sometimes broken, but not so 
often as you might imagine, owing to the splendid physi¬ 
cal condition of the boys, and their knowledge of how to 
fall. We do all we can to encourage a liking for ji-jitsu, 
which, apart from being our national sport, develops the 
fighting qualities of the race and causes the cadets to 
regard pain and injury with contempt.” This is the spirit 
in which the cadets are trained. At one end of the great 
square or drill ground in front of the college a wooden 
building has been erected in imitation oi the battery 
deck of a modern warship. It is exactly the same size r 
and is fitted up in identically the same manner. At the 
‘bows is a monster 10-incli gun of the latest pattern, and 
on either side are three 6-inch guns and three 12-pounders. 
The guns on the starboard side of this unique land ship 
look out over the Inland Sea, and can be trained on any 
passing vessel, thus affording the finest practice in laying 
and sighting the guns. The third year cadets were en¬ 
gaged in gunnery, and round each gun was a little squad 
under the command of a gun-captain—a cadet himself— 
while at the far end of the ship the senior cadet captain 
gave out his commands in a voice of thunder which could 
be heard miles away. An exhibition of rapid firing was 
then given. All the morons were gone through; the 
breech was flung open, the shot, weighing one hundred 
pounds, was then lifted by a single cadet and placed in 
the breech; another pair of eager hands inserted the 
charge behind it; then the breech was closed, and the 
gun fired. It took exactly nine seconds for them to get 
off each shot. This says much for the efficiency of the 
system, for is no light t-.sk to pick up a shell weighing 
one hundred pounds two or three times in succession and 
place it in the breech of a 6-lnch gun. . ut the Japanese 
cadets are so strong and hardy that they easily carry out 
the duties of full-grown men. 
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By way of ending the day’s work, the six hundred naval 
cadets indulged in an amusement, if it could be described 
as such, which is peculiarly Japanese. It so astounded all 
the foreigners who were looking on that it was impossible 
to believe that it was a recognised part of their training. 
We saw the nuiet students converted into a herd of yelling, 
fighting savages, attacking one another with a fury that 
threatened destruction to all, kicking, shoving, and hit¬ 
ting with closed fists whenever a face appeared amidst 
the dense mass of struggling humanity. The cadets were 
divided into two sides of about three hundred each. The 
one defended a flag on a pole stuck in the ground and the 
other attacked it A bugle wa6 blown, and the attacking 
party with an awful yell, w'hich when once heard can never 
be forgotten, charged at full speed on the devoted circle 
around the flag-staff. The two sides met with such vio¬ 
lence that the first three or four ranks were thrown down 
and trampled on by those coming behind. The combatants 
mounted upon each other’s heads, fighting with the greatest 
courage and desperation. When the pole was borne to the 
ground the fight w r as over, and, strange to say, all seemed 
to be perfectly good friends again. The injured covered 
the field, but only one cadet was attended by the surgeon, 
and the remainder were able to limp off. This fight gave 
one a great insight into the Japanese character. 

No opportunity is ever lost of bringing home to the 
cadets the heroic achievements which have made the 
Japanese navy famous in the past. At the entrance hall is 
a chart covered with the blood of one of their captains 
who died for his country in the Chino-Japanese war. 
Near by is the boat in which Captain Arama escaped from 
the second blockading attack on Port Arthur, when he 
blew up the ship and sunk her in the narrow channel to 
prevent the exit of the Russian Squadron. Many gene¬ 
rations of future cadets will learn to row in this boat. 


STARS AND MEN 

Our position in illimitable space, spinning from day to 
day, from year to year, on this earth-planet, which R. L. 
Stevenson called, rather unkindly, a “ lukewarm bullet,” 
has occupied the attention of philosophers and scientists 
for thousands of years. The tremendous questions pro¬ 
pounded to Job: “ Knowest thou the ordinances of 
heaven?” “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? ... or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? ” are still echoing 
through the ages, and although to some extent we have 
reached forth into the infinite and groped amid the deeps 
of space, their principal burden yet remains unanswered. 

Sir George Darwin, in his recent address as President 
of the Midland Institute, summarised a few r of our astro¬ 
nomical problems, and set before a much larger circle than 
his actual audience the state of our present knowledge 
with regard to these matters. The splendid discoveries 
of William Hersehel, and his indefatigable researches into 
the nature of star-clusters and nebula?, received the praise i 
which is their due ; Hersehel, ton, was the first to prove i 
the existence of the fascinating double stars whose systems , 
still puzzle astronomers and mathematicians. Perhaps | 
the greatest triumph of observation and measurement, 

however, has been the abilitv to ascertain our distance 

% 

from certain stars—to locate, as it were, definite points 
which may in the lapse of generations become signposts 
on our wonderful journey. With a mighty base-line of a 
hundred and eighty-six million miles—the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit—it 19 possible to discover that minute change 
in the apparent position of a few of the nearest stars which 
is known as parallax, and, bv a process not unlike that 
employed in earth-measurenients, to deduce approximately 
the number of miles that lie between us and the apex of 
the slim, imaginary triangle drawn on the fields of space. 
Even so, the angle is imperceptible save by the aid of 
the finest instruments. We know that we have swept 
along our annual path from June to December, and that 
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our point of view is entirely different, yet oniy by the 
most careful and exact methods can the parallax of even 
our closest star-neighbour be appreciated. And the scale 
upon which the universe is constructed becomes visible 
to us when we remember that the light from that star, 
travelling at a hundred and eighty thousand miles a 
second, takes over four years to reach the earth. 

In that awful universe we are a tiny speck of dust- 
invisible, supposing other beings like ourselves to exist 
on other worlds, save to dwellers on the nearest planets 
of our own little solar system ; and that we, so situated, 
have been able to gain some accurate knowledge of the 
infinite which surrounds us is a significant indication of 
man’s place in the universe. “If man is puny in com¬ 
parison with stellar space,” said Sir George Darwin, “ yet 
his intellect has enabled, him to unravel manv marvellous 
secrets.” The distribution of the stars in space, their 
present conditions, their past histories—on all these 
formerly insoluble problems astronomers can now draw 
confident conclusions. The optician, the chemist, the 
mathematician, all work together; theories are formed, 
tested, discarded, adopted, and in the end the man in the 
street gains a new conception of the world and its 
mysteries. 

As to the other great problem upon which we have so 
little available evidence, the direction of our journey 
through space, Sir George spoke with reserve. It is only 
of recent years that accurate and regular observations have 
been made with this in view. At one time. Alcyone, the 
brightest star in the Pleiades, was supposed to bo the 
huge central sun round which all other worlds swung, 
held in solemn, irresistible thrall ; that idea, we believe, 
is no longer considered correct. But that there does exist 
a distinct “drift” of stars past us, and that at a certain 
point in the skies that motion vanishes, thus suggesting 
that we are travelling in a definite course at a definite 
speed, seems to have been proved by modern research. 
So far, our evidences are vague, but, as Sir George hope¬ 
fully concluded, “ System is beginning to emerge. A 
hundred years from now mankind will have accumulated 
much more accurate knowledge, and will be in a position 
to pronounce confident opinions on things now undreamt 
of; and vet all time will not suffice to enable man to touch 
more than the fringe of the things he would like to know.” 


REVIEWS 

THE PRAYER OF FAITH 

Medicine and the Church . being a Series of Studies on the Relation¬ 
ship between the Practice of Medicine and the Church's 
Ministry to the Sick . Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Geoffrey Rhodes, and a Foreword by tbe Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. (Regan Paul and Co. 6a. net.) 

It is impossible to close this book without a certain sense 
of disappointment. It is a symposium, “ a series of 
studies on the relationship between the practice of medicine 
and the Church’s ministry to the sick,” and amongst the con¬ 
tributors are a series of distinguished physicians, surgeons, 
and divines, each writing from his own point of view. 
Thus, Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, Regius Professor of Physic 
at the University of Cambridge, discourses of “The Rela¬ 
tionship Between Medicine and Religion,” Dr. Hyslop, the 
Superintendent of Bethlehem Hospital, speaks of “ Faith 
and Mental Instability,” the Bishop of Bloemfontein con¬ 
tributes a note on “ Prayer and Mental Healing,” and 

s^ft lays down “ The Principles of Modern 
Christian Healing.” And the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? Well, it is to be feared that this may he summed 
up in the words of Sir Clifford Allhutt: “ Matters for me 
remain much where they were before.” It is agreed on all 
sides that the cheerful patient has the better chance, that 
a religion which is worthy of the name, promotes a cheerful 
spirit; ert/n, religious ministrations in cases of sickness 
are to be encouraged. Matters, therefore, remain much 
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where they were before. There are no startling discoveries 
to be announced, no palmary theorems of the relations be¬ 
tween body and spirit have been demonstrated. 

But, here and there, one comes across some interesting 
obiter dicta. For instance, Mr. Mackenzie in an essay on. 

Medical Aspects of Mental Healing," does well to remind 
us of the distinction between improbability and impossi¬ 
bility : “ Few things can be said to be impossible except 
mathematical misstatements or manifest contradictions,” 
and with this dictum may be coupled Prebendary Faussett’s 
citation of the great saying of St. Augustine: “ Portentum 
fit non contra naturam, sed contra quam est nota natura.” 
On the other hand, one scarcely follows Dr. Hyslop on the 

causes of insanitv. 

% 

The burden of taxation upon the nerve tissues and 
the drain upon their store of energy must necessarily 
on increasing as the uses for the physical mechanism of 
the body and limbs diminish and become replaced by the 
more complex nervous activities essential to brain and mental 
evocations. 

Hence, he would seem to say, the more brain-w T ork, the 
more insanity; but surely the facts of history do not bear 
.out this contention. Athens in the days of the great 
philosophers was eminently sane ; the curious and intricate 
metaphysical labours of the mediaeval schools bred no 
multitude of madmen; the Elizabethan age of English 
literature was not an age of lunacy. Then, again, Dr. 
Hyslop seems inclined to think that “ the aggregation of 
individuals into dense communities ” is a potent cause of 
dementia; but we believe that the purely agricultural 
counties—Wiltshire for instance—show very high, if 
not the highest, figures in lunacy statistics. If for “ brain- 
work " we substitute “ moneygrubbing and worry,” the 
employment of the human mind in occupations for which 
it is not adapted, we shall probably be nearer the mark. 
And it is probable (or certain) that men may live in great 
cities and yet remain in their right n inds, provided that 
their minds are rightly directed, set towards Syon and 
not towards Babylon. And, in the same way, the country¬ 
man goes mad, not because he lives in the country, qua 
country, but because through various agencies and by 
varying means the whole life of the country has been, in 
the course of the last three hundred years, eviscerated of 
all joys and of all legitimate interests. 

Still, there are side issues. What most readers of the 
book would like would be an answer to the question : can 
what may be roughly called a spiritual (or mental or 
psychic) influence alter a physical condition? And to this 
question it must be said that “ Medicine and the Church ” 
fails to give any clear and distinct answer. And, perhaps, 
the problem is unsolved because it is insoluble; it 
may be one of the many riddles to which there is no 
answer. Still, one or two suggestive considerations may 
be urged, it may be possible to delimit, as it were, the 
doubtful and obscure territory. 

In the first place there is the unquestioned starting- 
point. The cheerful patient has the better chance of 
recovery. Now, is it not possible that that quality, which 
in its ordinary and normal degree we call cheerfulness, 
may be raised to high powers, to powers infinitely high? 
Consider, by way of analogy, other faculties and deeds of 
men. Compare the verses of X (any poet whom you may 
utterly despise) with the sonnets of Shakespeare; the 
child’s scrawled pictures 'with the masterpieces of Turner; 
the music of musical comedy with the fugues of J. S. Bach ; 
nay, the cooking of an English lodging-house with the rare 
achievements of a French chef; Australian burgundy and 
burgundy of Bourgogne. Hence, if a certain placid good 
temper can help a man through an ordinary illness, it is 
surely not incredible that the sublime faith of St. Paul 
nullified the venom of the snake; supposing St. Paul’s 
character repeated in these days hvoscine might he as 
harmless as a glass of fair water. There is a true story 
of a thievish little Londoner who was taken as a punish¬ 
ment into a chemist’s shop and made to drink some 
colourless fluid, the druegist informing the lad that he 


! would remember the dose to the last day of his life. Well, 
that day was almost the young rascal’s last day, since he 
I nearly died in the night. But he had drunk nothing but 
water! It seems, then, credible that the force of destruc¬ 
tion might be paralleled by the force of preservation ; that 
the power which made distilled water into a poison might, 
exerted in the opposite direction, transmute a poison into 
a harmless draught. And while we are on this point, we 
may differ from Dr. Buttar, author of the essay on 
“ Medicine and Religion," who is opposed to ceremonial 
or sacramental methods of spiritual healing. He surely 
cannot have considered carefully the enormous effect of the 
” outward sign ’’ on the human imagination ; the visible, 
tangible thing, whatever* it may be, though it ma" not 
originate the influence, seems to collect it, to focus it, to 
direct it in a powerful stream, as it were, upon the subject. 
Man, being a sacrament, is most surely approached and 
influenced by sacraments. 

Then there is another consideration. Supposing that 
• we leave the subject of disease on one side; may it not 
be possible to treat pain, which is usually a symptom of 
disease? It is known that under certain conditions pain 
is apparently exorcised. The soldier returning from the 
victorious charge finds to his astonishment that he has 
received a severe wound in the arm. He had experienced 
no pain in the heat of battle. On higher ground, we read 
of the martyrs rejoicing in the midst of the flames; on 
lower ground, of teeth which cease aching as the dentist’s 
door is approached. Here are instances widely differing 
from one another, but agreeing in this, that in each case 
severe pain in annihilated by a mental impression. It is 
for psychologists to consider whether there may not be 
some means of creating a mind-state corresponding more 
or less to that manifested in our instances; whether there 
1 may not be discoverable some ritual which will destroy 
the pains of cancer as the jov and fervour of battle destroy 
the pains of a wound. 

Finally, in considering the statistics of alleged “ mind 
cures ”—should such statistics be forthcoming—it will be 
well to remember this : that we have to deal with two un- 
i knowns. There is first of all the vi* medicatrix of the 
healer or of his process; then there is the force of the 
disease. Men have malaria and take quinine, and yet 
in some cases they die, though quinine is specific in 
malaria. So the death of the patient need not necessarily 
disprove the efficacy of the treatment, whether that treat- 
. ment be physical or spiritual. 


i 

i 

THE CHARM OF THE JUNGLE 

Jungle By-Way* in India: Lea re* from the X ot e-Book of a 
Sport*man and X aturah*t . By E. P. Stebbing, I.F.S., 
j F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. 

; net.) 

This is a book full of charm and delight. “ More entertain¬ 
ing than any novel ” is a phrase already hackneyed in its 
continual usage. Yet if it be applied to any book it applies 
to this. It is not only written out of a wide knowledge 
and fairly complete experience; it is also written with 
delightful humour, and by a mind that perceived far more 
than the mere business of slaying. In fact, all the charm 
of the jungle lives again in these pages. Mr. Stebbing 
starts off with an introductory chapter descriptive of a 
scene in one “ of the great up-country junctions in India,” 
in which he sits “ making up his mind as to whether to 
try this time the ifee*h with a queer blacky-brown sauce to 
it; the everlasting ichop , tough as blazes, and floating in 
dirty-coloured gravy ; the equally inevitable ‘ bacon-egg,’ 
the former like bits of leather soaked in rancid fat, the 
latter of the most doubtful freshness; or that pilcc dc 
ri'*i*tance of the East, the vegetable and mutton (or goat) 
curry,” watching two subalterns returning from their 
month’s shooting, with all the accompaniments of an Indian 
mofu**H station. How delightful it all is! India has a 
curious glamour to those who have once known it, and 
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this chapter has stirred haunting memories. It was a wise 

subtlety that gave this scene as introduction, for no more 

fitting preamble to his book could Mr. Stubbing well have 

imagined. And the stuff of his book is all of a piece with 

it. It is divided into three main divisions : Antlers, horns, 

and pelts, leading up thus from least exciting to most 

exciting. Yet, though he defines the divisions thus, that 

is not to say his interest is excluded to the subjects of 

his divisions. In fact, one of the best stories in the book 

is the monkev storv related at the conclusion of the first 
• » • 

part of the volume. It forms a most tempting, nay, in¬ 
vitingly tempting, quotation, but must be ruled aside as 
too long. To select from it would be to spoil it, and it 
must be read to be fitly appreciated. 

Nevertheless, temptations to quote abound (which is no 
small praise for a book of this kind), but as an example of 
the author's humour in the retailing of his stories, let this 
suffice. He and a party are tracking up a head of horn. 

“ Owing to the sodden state of the jungle, stalking was by 
no means difficult, but every now and then a twig drier 
than the rest would get beneath one’s feet and go off like 
a pistol shot; the large thorns of the slender side-branches 
of the giant bamboo were a never-ending source of annoy¬ 
ance. ... To get out absolutely silently was an im¬ 
possibility, and the look on the shikari’s face at the 
slightest noise made one feel as if the lot of a condemned 
man upon the scaffold with a rope round his neck was by 
comparison quite an enviable one.” He feels the inevit¬ 
able and terrible (and ironically unnecessary) desire to 
cough. “ One struggles against it and remembers that the 
wish is quite unusual, one never ordinarily feels this 
idiotic desire, that it is .only necessary to think about 
something else to forget all about it—it is of no use. After 
breathing deeply, breathing lightly, breathing through 
the nose, and not breathing at all, which results in semi- 
suffocation, one has to give in, and then—the shikari’s 
hopeless look of surprise and pain! ” It is such touches as 
these that make a hunter’s story sparkle and live—whether 
in smoke-room or jungle-book. It is, however, the section 
entitled “ Pelts ” that offers the best attraction, and it is, 
like the rest of the book, full of good things in the way of 
anecdotes. “ Stripes ” or “ spots,” whichever they be, 
those are the things one’s mind inevitably associates with 
the idea of India, despite the fact that the shikari as 
frequently finds his interest centred in antelopes and 
bison. For one thing, the element of luck is not so un¬ 
certain. One is more sure of procuring a respectable 
“ bag,” which, after all, is the be-all and end-all of the 
hunt. A whole day's beat will only too often bring not a 
sight of so much as a single tiger or leopard, which can¬ 
not be said of “ antlers ” or “ horn.” 

Even when a tiger is beaten out, even here luck follows 
the sport. Let us close with a capital story Mr. Stebbing 
gives in illustration of this, which is altogether delightful. 
A youth, newly arrived in India, was to participate in 
“ the usual Christmas shoot,” but was not regarded any too 
favourably by his seniors, the more so as his only weapon 
was an old Service Martini-Henry. “ The totally inade¬ 
quately armed griffin,” continues Mr. Stebbing, “ was 
very naturally relegated to the worst, and safest from the 
party’s point of view, of the positions in the first beat, 
with strict orders to fire at nothing but tiger—this being 
the general order of the line. The beat started, and all 
remained deadly silent in the lines of machans as the din 
of the beaters gradually approached. Suddenly a shot 
was heard from the direction of the obscure corner where 
our griffin was posted, rapidly followed by another. 
Muttered ejaculations from the younger men, and good, 
solid hard swearing from the more senior members of the 
party”, followed each shot—swearing which grew heartier 
and more fervent as a perfect fusillade from the corner 
synchronised with the near approach of the coolies and 
end of the beat. The fact that each sportsman had to 
remain at his post and swear in silence under his breath 
only increased the bottled-up wrath. At the end of the 
beat a general and hurried move was made in the direction 
of the despised corner occupied by the luckless griffin. 
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There sat the newly joined, still in his machan, and ap¬ 
parently wrapt and wreathed in a huge smile of utter 
content. As each angry man came up, a storm of vitupera¬ 
tion was poured upon his devoted head, increasing in 
volume as each excited shikari got within hearing. The 
smile gradually faded, and the youth stared in amazement 
1 at the angry sportsmen gesticulating below, and then shovred 
signs of evident confusion at this unexpected universal con¬ 
demnation. As soon as he could make himself heard 
above the wrathful babel, and in reply to a more direct 

question from a senior officer of ‘ What the d-1 do you 

mean, sir, spoiling the w*hole shoot by your blank, blank, 
fusillade ? ’ he blurted out: ‘I only got three; how many 
did you get?’ ‘Three what , sir?’ yelled the peppery 
old senior. ‘ Tigers, of course, sir,’ meekly answered the 
youngster, now seriously alarmed at the demeanour of 
his superior officer. ‘ You said I was only to fire at tigers. 
They’re down there in the grass.’ ” Sure enough they 
were; “ a fine full-grown tigress and two nearly full-grown 
youngsters ” were discovered in the heavy grass, “ all bear¬ 
ing the despised Martini-Henry bullet in them! ” Which 
we dub a capital story in a capital volume. The book 
is illustrated by the author’s own sketches, which add a 
considerable charm to its value. 


A ROYAL VILLAIN 

Peter the Cruel: The Life of the Notorious Don Pedro of Castile, 
together t cith an Account of his Delations with the Famous 
Maria de Padilla. By Edward Stober Illustrated 
(John Lane. 12*. <h 1 ner.) 

To write, for modern readers, of an age when in Europe 
the weapons of war in general use were the wooden lance, 
the sword, the battle-axe, and the sabre, and when heavy 
armour of mail was worn in fighting, is not an easy task. 
We are so far removed in spirit and in time from those 
days that we have to be skilfully provided with an 
“ atmosphere,” a mood that shall bring us into some faint 
kinship with the thoughts and feelings of those rough, 
primitive peoples. Mr. Edward Storer has with consider¬ 
able art chosen the simple, straightforward way of narra¬ 
tion in his account of these sanguinary deeds of a cruel 
and revengeful king ; he has taken the ancient chronicles, 
and, introducing the customs of the period by a cleverly- 
written preliminary chapter that sets the keynote, has 
told the story in the style best suited to so lurid a 
colouring. 

When Don Pedro, known as “ the Cruel,” reigned in 
Castile, John “the Good” reigned over France, Edward 
III. ruled in England, and Chaucer was alive, the arts 
of war were crude. Gunpowder was practically unknown ; 
tournaments and jousts and merrymakings of a belligerent 
type were the order of the day. “ War was almost the only 
outlet open to the romantic instinct which was at the same 
time available for every gentleman of the land,” says the 
author: — 

Pn these latter days of chivalry, however, not much of 
the romantic part of the matter remained. In practice, 
the unideality of the subject had been too often shown. 
And so, only the bare husk and convention were left, and 
the warriors of the time fought, to a great extent, disillu¬ 
sioned about any mystical beauties there may have been in 
their military religion. 

Spain was then divided into kingdoms, and of the rulers 
of these exciting domains Don Pedro is by far the most 
interesting. He is really a study for the psychologist— 
brave man and coward, murderer and lover, monarch and 
fool, all in one. His early history was calculated to stimu¬ 
late the passion which ever seemed ready to burst forth 
from him; living in retirement with his mother, the dis¬ 
carded Queen of Alfonso XI., his boyhood was spent in 
an atmosphere of “ grievances, deceits, and the small, 
mean stratagems which must inevitably make up a large 
; part of the life of any Court party which happens to be 
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unpopular.” He became King before he had reached the 
age of sixteen, and his adventures began. Naturally, he 
was for some time under the influence of the most power¬ 
ful minister, Albuquerque, who took care to form the 
equivalent of a modern cabinet that should fall in with 
his designs. He had by no means an easy time, how- 
,ever, for the whole country seems to have been restless and 
rebellious, with rumours of wars and insurrections from 
many quarters. It is curious to find in such a disorderly 
.age the devices of a civic guard, a militia, and a kind of 
hasty police force expressly intended to suppress disorder 
and brigandage; but as this rough-and-ready army was 
also available for political purposes, there was more in it 
than appeared on the surface. 

With Don Pedro’s many love affairs Mr. Storer deals 
• discreetly, emphasising the peculiar constancy with which 
the King, through all his crowded life and all his wayward 
amours, turned to his faithful mistress, Maria de Padilla. 
‘This beautiful woman, who was really a fine character, and 
who on many occasions restrained the wilder passions of 
her lord and warned his soldier enemies of his advancing 
fury, seems to have been devoted to him. He, on his part, 
ran after her even while Queen Blanche, daughter of the 
House of Bourbon, was on her way to be married to him; 
and after the wedding he still refused to acknowledge the 
supremacy of any woman but the one who had enchanted 
him. She was with him when he was imprisoned by the 
rebel faction at Toro—which event, undoubtedly, mark® 
the turning-point of Pedro’s career: — 

From the time of his escape from Toro, Peter lived, one 
might say, absolutely for himself and his own ends. To 
forward these same ends he was prepared to do almost any¬ 
thing. Out of the agony of wounded self-love, and from 
the hurt of youthful pride and bruised confidence, the 
traditional Pedro w r as born, Pedro the Cruel, the desperate, 
remorseless murderer and libertine, who has come down to 
us in history’s pages. All confidence in humanity’s gene¬ 
rosity or disinterestedness seems to have escaped the King 
after the betrayals and treacheries which drove him captive 
into Toro. 

His power soon returned to him, and from that time his 
record is black indeed—so black that no historian can 
excuse him. He had no respect for any who thwarted his 
will. " Twenty-two burghers were beheaded as a solemn 
warning to all such folk that they should always he on 
the winning side in all political disputes. Two or three 
knights suffered the same fate, and many more escaped it, 
only to suffer imprisonment instead.” So goes on the 
sombre story, upon which we need not here enlarge, until 
his death in a hand-to-hand conflict with his brother, Don 
Enrique. 

Mr. Storer’s style is not always impeccable ; he makes 
rather too free with .the comma, which gives his pages now 
and then a halting effect. He is also too fond of making 
a paragraph of a sentence, after the manner of the 
novelette, and occasionally he crops into the vocative case 
and gives the impression that he is writing for children, 
as on page 32: — 

Little king, and grave, astute old courtier. Castile is in 

vour hands. What will vou do with it ? 

* % 

Tutor and pupil, behold here a wide and extensive exer¬ 
cise for both your wits! 

The interest of the narrative, however, is not affected 
seriously by this intermittent fault, and on thfc whole the 
text runs in a smooth, capable manner from start to finish. 
The illustrations in photogravure are a notable addition 
to the charm of the book—if charm is the word for a tale 
so terribly inhuman; fascination of a somewhat grim 
description would be perhaps a more applicable term. 
Mr. Storer makes us feel thankful that we live in a less 
exciting, if a more complex, age, and this final comment 
he must accept as a tribute to his lucid portrayal of that 
warlike fourteenth century which produced in England 
the Black Prince, and in France Bertrand du Guesclin— 
better fellows than Don Pedro the Cruel. 


MORE’S “ UTOPIA” 

The Utopia of Sir Thonia* More. Edited by George 

Sampson, with an Introduction and Bibliography by A. 

Guthkelch. (G. Bell and Sons. 5s.) 

The conception of a hypothetical kingdom or republic 
wherein our own habits and manners should be satirised 
or elaborated has occurred to many writers since civilisa¬ 
tion began to surround nations with laws and conventions 
for the general convenience and welfare; of them all, the 
name of Sir Thomas More is perhaps mo6t familiar to us 
of the present day. The Greeks had .the same idea long 
before him; Swift, later on, in his savage, sarcastic 
fashion, tried to insult the public with his “Isle of 
Laputa” and his “Country of the Houyhnhnms,” and the 
public smiled and enjoyed the joke; Samuel Butler carried 
on the process mildly in “ Erewhon,” and to-day Mr. H. G. 
Wells is endeavouring spasmodically to call attention to 
our parlous state by similar methods. Not many people, 
we imagine, read “ Utopia ” nowadays; there is so much 
that is easier to read that demands less thought, and the 
rotund Tudor sentences of Ralph Robinson’s translation 
or the flow of Burnet’s prose do not appeal to the popular 
taste. 

It is distinctly refreshing, however, to dip here and 
there into the closely-printed, somew'hat formidable-look- 
ing pages—so many thoughts float on the surface of this 
stream of fine English; at .times Robinson’6 diction has 
almost the sonority of the Latin original. The language 
alone is an education. Words which have become per¬ 
verted in modern times are here used with their primary 
significance : “ utter ” in the sense of “ complete ” ; “ let ” 
in the sense of “ hinder ” ; “ approve ” meaning “ give 
proof of ” ; “ fond ” in the sense of “ silly ” : “ prevent ” 
in the 6ense of “ anticipate,” and “ silly ” in the sense of 
“ harmless ”—these are just a few instances culled at 
random. 

The extreme detail employed by More in his descrip¬ 
tions of the ideal country is quite curious to note. “ The 
stretes be twentie foote brode,” he says (which would seem 
a pleasant width compared with the alleys known as streets 
in the London of that day), and he goes on : — 

Everye house hath two doores, one into the streete, and 
a posterne doore on the backsyde into the garden. These 
doores be made with two leaves, never locked nor bolted, 
so easie to be opened, that they wil followe the least draw¬ 
ing of a fynger, and shutte againe alone. 

A fairly close anticipation of some of our patent swing- 
doors of offices and banks 1 Some less material character¬ 
istics of “Utopia” we seem also to have accomplished; 
for example: “ To mocke a man for his deformitie, or for 
that he lackath anye parte or lymrae of his bodye, is 
counted greate dishonestye (dishonour) and reproche, not 
to him that is mocked, but to him that mocketh.” So 
say we all; and when we read that “ after supper they 
bestow' one houre in playe: in summer in their gardens: 
in w inter in their conimen halles: where .thev dine and 
suppe,” it seems that there is not such a very emphatic 
division, in some masters, between Utopia and King 
George’s dominions. More’s epistle to Peter Giles (citizen 
and town clerk of Antwerp) is full of a quaint wisdom. 
“ I am not yet fullye determined with mvselfe,” he writes, 
“ w’hether I will put furth my booke or no ” : — 

For the natures of men be so divers, the phantasies of 
some so waywarde, their myndes so unkynde, their judge- 
rnentes so corrupte, that they which lende a meric and a 
jocounde lyfe, folowynge theyr owne sensual 1 pleasures 
and carnall lustes, maye seme to he in a muehe better state 
or case, than they that vexo and unquiete themselves with 
cares and studie for the puttinge forth and publishynge of 
some thynge, that maye be either profeit or pleasure to 
others : whiche others nevertheles will disdainfully, soomo- 
fully, and unkindly accepte the same. The moost part of 
al be unlearned. And a greate number hath learning in 
contempte. 

In this excellent edition, besides the “ Epistle ” and the 
two books of “ Utopia,” w f e have the “ Lvfe of Sir Thomas 
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More, knighte, sometyme Chancellor of Englande, Written 
by his Sonne-in-Lawe, William Roper, of Eltham, in the 
County© of Keiite, Esquier ” ; the letters of More to his 
daughter (Margaret Roper), written while he was a 
prisoner in the Tower; some verses in the concocted 
Utopian language, and the alphabet of that extraordinary 
tongue ; the Latin text of “ Utopia/’ reprinted from the 
first edition, and a bibliography. To have the whole thus 
bound in a single volume is exceedingly useful and handy, 
and we must add a word of commendation for the concise 
and well-written introduction. Holbein’s portrait of this 
famous citizen of London i« reproduced exceptionally 
clearly as a frontispiece, and the frequent explanatory 
foot-notes add to the pleasure of the reader who may not 
be quite at ease with the strange .turn of a phrase or the 
use of an uncommon word. Considering the amount of 
matter it contains, the book is remarkably compact and 
light, and it will supply .the student’s need admirably. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

HUMOUR FROM "PUNCH’’ 

The Dm/* Plat/. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen and Co. 

6s.) 

A Fool'* Paraffine, By “ I)um-Dum.” (Constable and Co. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

A good manv renders of Punch , we fancy, turn first to the 
• • 

page where week by week the facile “ A. A. M.” disports 
himself, and show thereby their appreciation of his genial 
and irresponsible humour. They will be glad to have at 
hand this volume wherein Mr. Milne has collected the best 
of his work, for an hour spent in the society of his prepos¬ 
terously absurd men and maidens is calculated to drive 
away the worst attack of depression that any London 
November ever brought. Mr. Milne gives his readers 
more often the subdued chuckle than the hearty laugh; 
his manner is peculiar to himself. He is allusive, topical, 
subtle, and digresses at the slightest temptation to arrive 
at an unexpected witticism. Best of all, he never bores 
us; the adventures of his parly of idiotic cricketers, “ The 
Rabbits.’’ the account of his dances, his shopping experi¬ 
ences with “ Miss Middleton ” (who is by way of becoming 
a.classic), his games, the dialogues between “ Uncle ” and 
“ Margery,” are all capital clowning, never descending to 
the obvious joke which brings a sigh instead of a smile. 
To quote any one paragraph in illustration would be 
unwise—would be, in fact, unfair, since the success of each 
chapter, and of the whole method, depends on the sequence 
of remarks and on the comical, topsy-turvy reasoning at 
which the author is such an adept. 

With the satiric verse of “ Dum-Dum ” Punch has also 
made us familiar, and the Major comes a good second to 
Mr. Milne in his capacity for raising a laugh. His knack 
of clever rhyming is quite a study in itself—half of his 
comical effects arise from a keen perception of the mental 
shock due to the unexpected jingle of a common phrase or 
an ordinary word used in some queer, daring manner: as 
when he writes of the spring in London, and mentions 
the newly painted house-fronts: — 

. . . thos<« of russet brick. 

Erected in the style of good Queen Anne 
(Who is now dead). 

Which show no stain upon their sombre red, 

And are. in conwquenee, extremely spick. 

And highly span. 

For perfection of technique “ Dum-Dum ” is an example to 
all writers of would-be humorous verse. His impudent 
introductory “Warning” is quite a gem of its kind, and 
we cannot resist quoting one stanza: — 

But, if in all these lays 
There lives one song to set 
The feet of man in loftier ways. 

I haven’t found it yet ; 


If they contain one thought 
Of solace or rebuke, 

One moral lesson, nobly taught, 

It got there by a fluke. 

With this volume of rhymes and Mr. Milne’s fantasies 
within easy reach, no reader need keep a straight face for 
long. Such drollery, free from any suspicion of vulgarity, 
is a blessing to mankind. 


• Re rtf of ion: Worlds M i/*tic and Realistic. By Henry 

Iliow8ki. (Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d. net) 

To write an account in blank verse of the creation of 
the world from chaos, the appearance of Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, the tragedy of the Fall, and the 
history of human affairs down to the time of Moses, is a 
task which does not daunt Mr. Iliowski in the least. He 
pleads that his work may be judged ” less by its intrinsic 
merit than according to the pure motive which inspired 
its conception and elaboration,” but such prefatory 
apologetics do not please us. They are founded on a 
fallacy. How is it possible to adopt such a queer standard 
of criticism? A man’s motives may be of the very best, 
t but he may write execrably ; we may be in sympathy with 
I his craving for self-expression, but, if he puts forward his 
work as literature, it is his imperative duty to write well. 
Mr. Iliowski’s verses occasionally run pleasantly, and once 
or twice they are almost powerful; but on the whole he 
would have been better advised not to take such a 

• stupendous theme. Milton once and for all framed the 
’ first portion of his subject in immortal epic poetry, and 

there was no need for Mr. Iliowski. He has, we are bound 
to say, a great many faults. His inversions are constant 
and awkward. Here is an ugly instance: — 

Thus floe I could not even when the flow 
The rock that was my refuge threatened, yea 
Upheaved to engulf me that I food 
Be of the monstrous broed. Soon fact* to face 
' With death was I. 

This is on the second page; on the first is another con¬ 
tortion of language. On the third occurs a passage which 
fails to scan—there are several, we may note, which read 
j very haltingly. 

Hast thou no message to a sinking race ? 

Degenerate Israel to reclaim no call ? 

No mcssn'*»\ thou who hast in sorrow, ay, 

In woe thy kindred seen bleed, because 
Of faith unshaken in the holy l.aw 
The Hidden Holy One vouchsafed to man ? 

, And what may this meah? 

Ah ! glories infinite there be to dwell 
On, yea, and evils dark and foul, but whence 
The spirit conjure deep and vast the deep 
And vast in shadings dark and bright to paint? 

Whence, indeed! we echo, for it sounds a hopeless task. 

. Mr. Iliowski seems to have published sundry tragedies, 
dramas, and epic poems in the United States of America, 
on which achievement we congratulate him ; possibly he is 
an acquired taste. Over here, however, we fear that Mr. 
Iliowski must confine himself to simpler themes, and 
greatly improve his technique, before he will meet with 
much encouragement. 


Poetrif and Teach in/. By E. T. Campagnac. (Constable 
and Co. Is. net.) 

It was quite natural that in addressing a body of student- 
teachers on the subject of “ Poetry and Teaching ” Pro¬ 
fessor Campagnac should have taken plentiful examples 
and theories from Wordsworth, but it might have been 
better for his audience if he had given more of his own 
original observations on the thesis of poetry and the prac¬ 
tice of instruction. The two subjects, if we take “ teach¬ 
ing ” to mean the actual imparting of information in 
school, do not seem very harmonious; but the author of 
this little collection of lectures is admirably clear and 
explanatory, and his listeners must have been very dull 
if they were not inspired by some of his lucid and enthu- 
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8iastic sentences. No apology for the homiletic tone oi 
the book is needed when we come across so apt a compari 
son as that of the following passage, in which the poet as 
44 maker” or “creator” is likened to a child: — 

You know how a little child will come sometimes into a 
company of older people in a room or garden, and with his 
frank, clear gaze, will fasten upon some object which the 
others have all seen but not perceived, and, by some simple, 
unrestrained but unforced, expression of his delight in it, 
will reveal its beauty, the beauty perhaps of a flower or a 
leaf, to them. He has made it, for them and for himself. 

The poet who regards himself as a teacher is in danger of 
writing very uninspired stuff indeed, as every student of 
literature is aware, and we are glad to note that this point 
is emphasised : “ Though the true poet is a teacher, the 
less he thinks about teaching, the more poet he is.” The 
lectures are eminently suitable for their purpose, and the 
language is simple throughout. It is pleasant to And a 
plea for well-chosen speech on the part of the teacher. 
44 Real speech, appropriate speech,” says the author, “ com¬ 
mands real or sympathetic listening; it is a transaction in 
which the hearer is as much occupied as the speaker: they 
are both building up from material supplied apparently 
from the speaker, but also in part from the hearer, a new 
thing, the common product of two minds working in 
harmony.” For young teachere this little book of un¬ 
ambitious addresses will prove helpful, provocative of 
thought, and full of good advice. 


A Little Sheaf of Prose and Verse. Gleaned by Gwendolen 
Talbot. (H. J. Bewley, Folkestone.) 

In this modest booklet Miss Gwendolen Talbot has 
gathered a few prose fancies from George Band and Pierre 
Loti, some pleasant translations of verse, and some charm¬ 
ing little pro6e sketches and poems of her own. Through 
them all sounds a note of sadness, though not of depres¬ 
sion ; rather, we might say, the sadne6s of the wind sighing 
among the trees than any more definite melancholy. We 
like best the tiny romance entitled 44 Carmelita ”; the hints 
of her boy-lover’s devotion are very prettily conveyed, and 
Miss Talbot gives us an impression that she could, if she 
wished, write excellent studies of childhood. 44 Children’6 
first impressions,” she says, 44 their little thoughts and 
words, are too intense, too wonderful for the world’s 
analysis; there are spring flowers their eyes alone can 
discern, floating songs they alone can hear, for children’s 
lives are unwritten poems and are in the angels’ keeping.” 
From Loti’s “ Roman d’un Enfant ” she chooses two 
chapters, but .they do not present him at his best; in any 
case, Loti loses half his peculiar fascination unless he can 
be read in the original French. The selections blend very 
well, however, with the rest of the book. The poems are 
tender, simple, and expressive of a mood, a moment’s 
memory, or a fleeting glimpse of some particular aspect of 
life. The “ Little Sheaf ” is one to be garnered in a quiet 
hour by the fireside, when evening and its shadows lead the 
thoughts away from the rough actualities of the busy 
world into the comfortable borderland of dreams. 


FICTION 

“ THE RESTLESS ANALYST.” 

The Finer Grain. By Henry James. (Methuen and Co. 

6s.) 

The peculiar appeal which an author makes to a certain 
circle of readers, due to his cultivation of a “ style ” that 
suits their particular taste, suggests one of those mysteries 
so common that we take little notice of them. With only 
twen.ty-six curious little marks available for the art of 
writing, it might seem to some hypothetical observer from 
another planet that our scope was ridiculously limited ; 
yet by means of these signs, which we have agreed among 
ourselves shall represent definite sounds, we record con¬ 
versations, write letters that may bear testimony for or 
against us long after earthly alphabets have ceased to 
trouble us, and convey silently to friend or foe our love, 
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hatred, opinions, desires. Most wonderful is this power 
to set down our inmost ideas with the aid of what Carlyle 
termed 14 poor bits of rag-paper with black ink on them ; 
and although when we scribble a postcard or indite a 
brief note we have no time, as a rule, to muse upon the 
significance of the act, we achieve something compared 
with which the triumphs of engineering are small; we 
capture a thought, preserve it, transmit it—we take from 
that chaos of vague imaginations perpetually whirling 
through our brains one tiny atom, and send it forth on its 
way. Truly did that same philosopher remark that 44 the 
Art of Writing is the most miraculous of all things man has 
devised.” Its highest evidence, that of relating histories, 
comedies, tragedies, moved him furthermore to exclaim, 
44 No magic Rune is stranger than a Book.” The novelist is 
the magician ; he takes these few letters, arranges them in 
various permutations and combinations—and forthwith we 
are thrilled, we dance to his tune. It is a sorry dance 
sometimes, verily, for a good many of these Merlins of 
the pen had better have been butchers, bakers, and candle¬ 
stick makers instead of donning the white sheet and all 
the paraphernalia of the would-be wizard. The wizard 
has often a turnip for a head, and is illumined by no 
heavenly fire. But now and then, that we may take com¬ 
fort and not lose faith in the existence of the divine, 
infrequent gleam, we have the 44 real right thing ”—the 
magician in earnest. 

He is here again, that ever-welcome, smiling sorcerer, in 
the person of Mr. Henry James. Little need is there for 
his name to appear; we can read him behind his books. 
We are under the spell at once, submerged ; we rise to 
the surface, gasping pleasantly, dashing .the blinding, 
brilliant drops from our eyes, glimpsing a glorious world, 
swimming bravely onward, rebellious and forgiving, 
frowning and smiling, exasperated and charmed. Who 
but Mr. Henry James could make us so cross that we vow 
never to read another book of his?—and who but he could 
so delight us that at times we almost protest that no other 
novels but his are worth the reading? 

In 44 The Finer Grain ” we have five short stories from 
the hand of one who is a master of that form of art, and it 
need hardly be emphasised that each is, in some way or 
another, exquisite. By this we do not mean to imply that 
this latest book contains better work than the author has 
previously given us. Nothing is here so relentless, so 
utterly, quietly tragic, as “The Beast in the Jungle” 
which we have often thought one of the finest short 6tories 
in the whole realm of English literature; nothing so 
strong in character-drawing as 44 The Birthplace ”; nor do 
we find any delicate little fantasies in the manner of 
44 The Great Good Place.” But in the first and laat studies 
we can settle down to an hour with Mr. James almost at 
his best. 

44 The Velvet Glove ” is just an incident; an author who 
takes some pride in his work is asked by a beautiful 
woman to write a preface for her cheap and trashy novel. 
Mr. Chesterton or Mr. Shaw would have obliged her at 
once, with a fountain pen; unlike them, John Berndge 
refuses. That is the plot; but with Mr. James plot 
matters little; it is his marvellous manner of telling us 
.that is important. The lady boldly captures Berridge in 
her motor; a ride, a talk, a kiss—and all is c»v» 
what a ride, what a talk, what a kiss 1 Several of those 
tiny interludes of description occur which are peculiar to 
Mr. James’s style. The 44 great smooth, empty, costly 
street—a desert of lavish lamplight and sculptured stone,” 
suggests Paris, and it is in this city, where 44 The Ambas¬ 
sadors ” held their complicated deliberations, that the 
scene is laid. We select one admirable passage: — 

His companion had said something, by the time they 
started, about their taking a turn, their looking out for a 
few of the nicht-views of Paris that were so wonderful; 
and after that, in spite of his constantly prized sens© of 
knowing his enchanted city and his way about, he ceased 
to follow or measure their course, content as he was with 
the particular exquisite assurance it gave him. That was 
knowing Paris, of a wondrous bland April night; that was 
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hanging over it from vague, consecrated, lamp-studded 
heights, and taking in, spread below and afar, the great 
scroll of all its irresistible story, pricked out, across river 
and bridge and radiant place, and along quays and boule¬ 
vards and avenues, and around monumental circles and 
squares, in syllables of fire, and sketched and summarised, 
further and further, in the dim fire-dust of endless avenues ; 
that was all of the essence of fond and thrilled and throb¬ 
bing recognition, with a thousand things understood and a 
flood of response conveyed, a whole familiar possessive feel¬ 
ing appealed to and attested. 

The last storv, entitled “ The Bench of Desolation,” is a 
sad little study of two lovers. Here Mr. James touches • 
a side of life which he usually passes by ; 44 In the Cage,” 
if we remember correctly, has characters of a somewhat 
similar type. Poor Herbert Dodd, bookseller in a dreary 
seaside resort, threatened with a breach of promise action 
by energetic Kate Cookham, enlists our sympathy from 
the beginning. He meekly consents to pay four hundred 
pounds to escape publicity ; but, having paid more than 
half, he rebels, and has no news of Kate for wars. He 
marries, and fails in business ; his wife and children die ; 
and then, one October afternoon, while lie is sitting brood¬ 
ing on that bench at the end of the parade which has 
become almost a sentient thing, so often has it witnessed 
his troubles, Kate reappears. She is smart, well-dressed, i 
almost beautiful, changed for the better; to his utter | 
astonishment she explains to him that she invested the 

monev—his monev—for his benefit, and wishes now to 
• • 

restore it with ample interest. Of the interview at the 
hotel, the five o’clock tea, and the emotional storm which 
leads to reconciliation, we can onlv sav that these things 
are told in a w-av that leaves us moved and wondering at 
Mr. James’s extraordinary power of insight, tenderness, 
and sympathy. There is nothing in this story of the 
author’s over-developed mannerism, his irritating, involved 
method of composition ; to quote from it is almost like 
tearing a beautiful fabric ; we may, however, give the con¬ 
cluding sentences without spoiling the symmetry for our 
own readers : — • 

He waited a moment, dropping a uni it on the seat. So, 
while she still stood, he looked up at her ; with the sense 
somehow that there were too many things and that they 
were all together, terribly, irresistibly, doubtless blessedly, 
in her eyes and her whole person ; which thus affected him 
for the moment as more than he could bear. He leaned 
forward, dropping his elbows to his knees and pressing his 
head on his hands. So he stayed, saying nothing ; only, 
with the sense of her own sustained, renewed, and wonder- j 
ful action, knowing that an arm had passed round him, and 
that he was held. She was beside him on the bench of | 
desolation. 

i 

The other three stories do not affect us with a corre¬ 
sponding thrill. “ Mora Montravers,” however, is an 
excellent and skilful comedy. Chiefly by means of 
subtly allusive conversations between an uncle and an 
aunt, we are acquainted with the fact .that “ Mora,” the 
niece, takes a broader view' of life than i6 usual in 
Wimbledon’s best circles, and has decided to throw in her 
lot with a young artist named Puddick in the most uncon¬ 
ventional fashion. How* the tangle is unravelled w T e need 
not detail, but Puddick and Mona are shown in a most de¬ 
lightful way—in the subdued, oblique, richly tinted 

radiance that Mr. James lovc9 to use, and that he alone 

can manage successfully. His contrast of names is in the 
true spirit of comedy, and poor, worried Mr. Traffle brin g s 
this out with a chuckle: — 

44 Why the deuce did her stars, unless to make her worship 
gods entirely other than Jane Trafflo’s, rig her out with a 
name that puts such a premium on adventures? 'Mora 

Montravers *—it paints the whole career for you. She is , 

one does feel, her name; hut how couldn’t she be? She’d 
dishonour it and its grand air if she weren’t. ... It 
would have been better for us perhaps if she could have 
been a Traffic— but, failing that, I think I should, on the 
ground that, sinning at all, one should sin boldly, have 
elected for Montravers outright. That does the thing—it 
gives the unmistakable note. And if Montravers made it 
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probable, 4 Mora ’—don’t you see, dearest?—made it sure. 
Would you wish her to change to Puddick? ” 

The brief 44 Round of Visits ” we do not think is worthy 
of its company, but “ Crapy Cornelia ” is one of those 
shadowy, twilit pastels in which once more we are com¬ 
pelled to realise the sheer artist engaged in the work which 
gives him the highest, most exclusive pleasure. 

Not once in the book does Mr. James tease us with the 
desperately parenthetical sentences which marred half our 
joy in some chapters of “ The Golden Bowl,” we are glad 
to notice. Certainly he is in no danger of giving us the 
44 odious lucidity ” with which he reproaches one of his 
characters ; but do we want it, from him ? We who pride 
ourselves upon being of 44 the tribe of James ” answer in the 
negative. We love his intricate ways; we resist feebly, 
as, like some patient and benevolent spid&r (if he will 
forgive us the metaphor), he winds his gleaming phrases 
round us; only, unlike the captive fly, we glory in our 
imprisonment. We quite realise that there are people to 
whom he can never make the slightest appeal, but, with 
all due respect to them, it can hardly be disputed that at 
his best he is one of the few living masters of that 
wondrous instrument, the English language. 


FOUR HEROINES. 

Yanitas : Polite Stories including the Hitherto Unpublished Story 
entitled A Frivolous Conversion. By VeRNON Lee (John 
Lane. 3s fid. net. ) The Devil and the l*»,ep Sen. By Rhoda 
Brouohton. (Macmillan and Co. (>*.) A Snail s Wooing : 
The Story of an Alpine Courtship. By E. M. Sneyd-Kyn- 
nersley (Macmillan and Co fia.) My Lady of Intrigue. 
By Humfrey Jordan (W. Blackwood and Sons, fis ) 

The book by Vernon Lee, otherwise Miss Viola Paget, 
is far too well known to require to be dealt with 
at length. The present volume of “Vanitas: Polite 
Stories,” which the authoress describes as sketches of 
frivolous -women, is a second edition in which has been 
included a new story entitled “ A Frivolous Conversion.” 
The heroine, Madame Nitzenko, middle-aged, common- 
sensible, charming, sarcastic, kindly, and Russian, is one 
of a party stopping at the Engadiner Hof. Her vis-a-vis 
is Count Kollonitz, a young man of the world who has 
done everything and seen everything, and who has worked 
out for himself a kind of philosophy of life which can be 
turned and twisted to suit his present mood. From the 
depths of an arm-chair Madame Nitzenko riddles his 
philosophy with her common sense, and pricks his over¬ 
weening vanity with her sharp tongue. Little by little, 
however, the young count loses his first dislike of her, 
seeks her out, and discusses life and its component parts. 
The charm and value of the story lie in the psychology 
and characterisation. The atmosphere is bright and gay, 
and the various philosophies under discussion are treated 
with the light and skilful pen which Miss Paget knows so 
well how to wield. 

The second heroine, created by Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
is of quite a different mould, though, by some strange coin¬ 
cidence, the action of the story takes place in a similar 
milieu. 44 The Devil and the Deep Sea ” is the name of 
the book, and it must be read from cover to cover. All 
by herself, lonely, and shrinking from attention, this young 
girl sits among the ilexes, her face stamped with the lines 
of suffering. She thinks of the past with horror and fright, 
and is only recalled to the possibilities of the present and 
future by the sight of a man in even worse plight than 
herself, battered and broken, lying helplessly in an 
invalid chair in the golden sunlight. Her sorrow is par¬ 
tially obliterated by the sight of his, and pity for his 
loneliness makes her do little things for him in spite of 
his rudeness and obvious detestation of being noticed 
at all. She finds out that he, too, has a past, which it is 
his one object in life, besides that of getting well, to 
keep secret. This mutual tie draws her sympathies still 
more, and she protects him from the importunities of 
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the other visitors in the hotel. Step by step she over¬ 
comes his timidity and reserve in a charmingly unassum¬ 
ing manner, and compels him to look upon her as a friend, 
until at last they both discover to their fright that love 
has ousted friendship from their hearts. He is forced by 
outside circumstances to confess hiB secret past, and she 
forces herself by the strength of her love to open her 
skeleton-cupboard to his view. What is inside it would 
be unfair to disclose, but it is well worth reading the 
book to find out. The dramatic surprise reserved for the 
last few chapters is a surprise—a thing which is rare. 
Miss Broughton’s characters are all alive and human, 
though we think it would make for more enjoyable and 
fluent reading if she would boldly write “ don’t,” 44 shan’t,” 
etc., instead of the old-fashioned forms “ do not you,” 
44 shall not you.” The little sketch of the family who also 
share the hotel with the heroine is most refreshing and 
amusing. The sudden drama and tragedy is so unex¬ 
pected that it is not until one has read the last line of 
the last page that one can appreciate the full meaning of 
the title. 

Mr. E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s heroine makes her debut 
as a mountain climber in the Alps. The book labours 
under the title of 44 A Snail's Wooing.” Seeing that 
the heroine met the Snail in August for the very first 
time, and that the aforesaid molluscous animal proposed 
to her in the September following, we do not think that 
there is justice or even propriety in the title. We suppose 
that in the mountains they have changt tout cela. Be 
that as it may, the heroine, whose name, though Cordelia, 
44 might have been Goneril or Yerenhappuck,” is a delicious 
young girl bubbling over with enthusiasm and delight at 
seeing and doing new things, the possessor of an angelic 
singing voice, and guaranteed to cause a disturbance in 
the heart of the most ferocious baohelor. She carries all 
before her—guides, experienced climbers, edelweiss, and 
mountains. She writes the most breezy and amusing 
letters to a girl friend at home, and at last, in spite of the 
attentions of a priggish Oxford don, weds the Snail, who 
is a cheery, matter-of-fact sportsman who thoroughly de¬ 
serves her. Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley has written an admir¬ 
able book. The most fanatical climbers have charming 
and realistic descriptions of their beloved mountains and 
the toils and dangers to be endured before 44 bagging them ” 
—to quote the author’s phrase. Those who have no ex¬ 
perience of the Alps will assuredly find themselves longing 
to follow in the tracks of the Snail and the heroine, and 
capture for themselves the wonders and beauties peculiar 
to the vast snow-clad peaks in Switzerland. The author 
is possessed of a keen sense of humour which he has not 
sought to repress, and the pages of this delightful book 
team with the spirit of fun : 

44 Till Laughter, voiceless through excess, 

Waves mute appeal and sore 
Above the midriff’s deep distress 
For breath to laugh once more.” 

We do not desire to convey that our condition at every 
page was such as is described in Kipling’s 44 Necessitarian ” 
—the book would be extremely painful if such were the 
. case—but the author is so sudden and unexpected at times 
that we were compelled to give way. 

The fourth heroine is Madame la Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
intriguer-in-chief to Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII. 
of France, a woman whose heart was bigger than her head, 
who compelled the admiration and service of all who had 
the good fortune to come in contact with her. A certain 
period of the life of an English gentleman—an enormous 
giant of a man who cares for nothing save physical adven¬ 
ture, and who sleeps with his sword by his pillow—which 
is bound up with her interests is the groundwork for an 
excellent quasi-historical novel of the Stanley-Weyman 
type. The presence of the great cardinal looming in the 
background (and, incidentally, drawn on the cover), with 
the vacillations of Louis and his brother, throw up into 
strong relief the more or less pathetic figures of Anne 
and the Duchesse, surrounded by their friends, fighting 


against overwhelming odds, scheming, plotting, and intri¬ 
guing by day and night under the shadow of the Bastille. 
The huge Englishman, quick of brain, strong of arm, and 
clever of sword, finds the intrigues amusing, and only re¬ 
quires to be attracted by the beautiful Marie de Rohan, 
now Duchesse de Chevreuse, to throw his Lot in, heart and 
soul, with the losing side. The story of his adventurea 
and the share he has in the fight against Richelieu make up 
Mr. Humfrey Jordan’s novel, entitled 44 My Lady of 
Intrigue.” It is admirably constructed, and the interest 
is sustained throughout. We like the Englishman for his 
blunt common sense, and, with him, feel sympathy for 
the defeated woman. The sketches of Richelieu, Gaston, 
the King’s brother, Anne of Austria, and many other well- 
known historical personages of less note are skilfully and 
interestingly drawn, and the exciting and adventurous, 
elements in the book are told with none of the flamboyant 
44 word painting ” and excess in which so many of the his¬ 
torical novelists indulge. We do not know Mr. Humfrey 
Jordan’s name as the author of other novels, and if thia 
is his first attempt he is to be congratulated upon an 
excellent result. 


Astray in Arcady. By Mart E. Mann. (Methuen. 6s.)- 

The dream of Charlotte Poole had always been to escape 
from the 44 shams and shackles n of town life to the 
simplicity and sincerity of the country. 8o, late in life, 
she retires to East Anglia, 44 to study the native at first 
hand and to wrest some of her precious secrets from Dame 
Nature,” according to paragraphs in the literary papers, 
for Charlotte Poole is a distinguished novelist. From 
her hermitage or cottage she writes the chronicles of 
Dulditch, in lieu of letters, to her friends, and begs them 
earnestly to keep and return them to heT. So we expect 
a book en papillotts; but we are agreeably disappointed. 
The studies of the East Anglian peasants, from old 
Libby, who had never seen the sea, and who, on being 
conducted to the coast remembered nothing but a won¬ 
derful china shop there, to old Joe Stark, with his racy 
views on old age pensions—are small masterpieces. There 
is a deep and unaffected pathos in the story of the death 
of the old ex-shepherd, who broke his heart at his separa¬ 
tion from the flock he had tended all his life. The 
44 genteel people ” of the book are not so happy. After a 
short experience of Dulditch, however, Charlotte Poole 
wants to forsake the shams and shackles of the country 
for the sincerity and simplicity of town—and we are sorry 
for it, and for Dulditch. 


THE THEATRE 

The New Royalty Theatre. 

One evening last week we enjoyed a new and almost 
startling experience. With a curious sense of cynical 
superiority, brought about by scoffing criticisms and the 
cynicism of the ignorant, we found our way to the purlieue 
of Soho. We discovered the little Royalty Theatre, whose 
record is so patchy, throwing its lights into a dark and 
gloomy street, across which from time to time were flung 
picturesque French expressions of the Place Pigalle. We 
were welcomed at the doors by the box-office keeper, who 
eyed us suspiciously and yet with something that was 
pathetically eager. To his immense astonishment we bought 
two stalls, and were conducted along a half-lit passage 
to an almost empty theatre.. We took our seats just as- 
the musical director and conductor stumbled up the 
uncarpeted stairs from the orchestral cockpit. His uncon¬ 
sciously comical appearance was received with titters from 
a handful of people in coloured ties and blouses who 
had huddled themselves together in the first two rows 
in order to keep warm. An examination of the pro¬ 
gramme showed us that we had missed two events—the 
first of which was 44 A Placehuirter Puried,’ r a wide and 
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satirical rendering of “ Le Solliciteur, ou l’Art d’Obtenir les 
Places,” by Eugene Scribe, and the other a new comedy 
in two acts, adapted from “ Maitre Corbeau,” by Hippolyte 
Raymond and Maurice Ordonneau, called “ The Cost of 
Cringing ”—but that we were in time to see a musical and 
satirical play, in three scenes, by V. Park, introducing 
new songs by W. H. C. Nation, entitled “The Kingdom of 
Kennaquhair.” The curtain rose on scene one, and dis¬ 
closed the great hall in Squire Addlepate’s country house. 
After a vibrating pause, much caustic satire, and several 
witty songs, it rose again on a field of golden grain. There 
was more caustic satire, further songs, and a third scene— 
Back to the Hall Again. 

So far as w© could make out V. Park is the nnm tie 
plume of no less a person than Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
8urelv no other living dramatist could have written a //of 
pourri so wild and wonderful as “ The Kingdom of Kenna¬ 
quhair.” The period of the piece was the seventeenth 
century at one moment and the twentieth century the 
next. The characters. Flutter, Bounsor, Aminta, Sophron, 
and Squire Addlepate, domestics and harvesters, addressed 
one another as “ thee ” and “ thou,” cried *' out upon thee 
for a scurvy knave,” and referred to each other as “ a bit 
of all right.” Flutter, “ the supposed lord,” was played 
by a lady arraved in the stereotyped costume of the panto¬ 
mime leading bov. Squire Addlepate wore the dress of 
a Shakespearean noble, and Sophron, the steward, ap¬ 
peared in the clothes of Sir Andrew' Aguecheek, while the 
domestics and harvesters fluttered on to the stage from 
time to time in the costumes usually to be found in modern 
musical comedies—that is to say that they wore knicker¬ 
bockers, openw’ork stockings, high-heeled shoes, and pic¬ 
ture hats. The songs w’ere Shavianlv called “ The Horrors 
of War,” “ Tricks of the Trade.” “ The Smart Set Ladies,” 
Jt Acting on the Sly.” “The Fireman,” “A Song of Fair 
Women,” and “The Sower.” In its construction the piece 
was pure Shaw, and the duologues teemed with the barbed 
wit, whimsical humour, and appalling satire of the great 
master—vegetarian, Fabian, man of the world. At least, 
we thought so until the curtain fell in silence upon the 
second scene, and then it was suddenly borne in upon us 
that Mr. W. H. C. Nation was providing us with an enter¬ 
tainment in which were closelv and faithfullv revived the 

* % 

pieces in which the people of early Victorian days revelled 
and delighted. This fact came to us as an inspiration, 
and we felt ashamed of having misunderstood his worthy 
intention of showing us the sort of thing which was per¬ 
formed nightly in the booths at Cremorne. With a new 
understanding, we, therefore, revised our opinion of the 
first two acts, during which we had whispered bitter things 
about the great vegetarian-humanitarian-journalist, and 
enjoyed the third act uproariously. We saw’ before us 
scenes and characters such as are represented in old 
coloured prints. The beautiful early-Victorianism of it all so 
faithfully and exquisitely and horribly represented made 
&n instant appeal. We were charmed with the terrible 
Cremornianism of the songs and accessories, the innumer¬ 
able verses of “ fair Devonia’s appletrees ” encored again 
and again by a gaping, bewildered, and speechless audi¬ 
ence, and the field of golden grain, which consisted of 
scenery brought out of some railway arch in Vauxhall. 
where it had lain for scores of years, dusty and neglected. 

When we left the little Rovaltv Theatre at last, worn 

• • 

out with laughter, the sight of taxi-cal>s and motor omni¬ 
buses, policemen, and electric light seemed strangely out 
of place and anachronistic. We felt that we were dressed 
in nankeen trousers and the hats of Tom ami Jerrv, and 
it was some time before we could readjust our point of 
view. With the tw’inkling Cremorne music still ringing 
in our ears, the plump figure of the lady in blue tights 
still dancing in our mind's eye, civilisation struck us as 
being all too noisy and garish. To Mr. W. H. C. 
Nation London owes a great debt. Here is an 
enthusiast who does not run a theatre for filthv lucre, 
who scorns to produce American plays, plays of so- 
play, a man with a sense of atmosphere, who with 
enthusiastic persistent*© is conducting a crusade against 


what may be called the Frohman method. No stars for 
Mr. Nation, no sumptuous scenes crowded with real 
Sevres ware, real antique furniture, .real books, and real 
silver. Here is a man, an artist, a musician, who is 
lavishing his money in the laudable endeavour of educating 
playgoers—of elevating their depraved taste up to an 
appreciation of the simple joys, the pure delights of 
early-Victorian drama. It is quite wonderful, quite 
extraordinary. Miss Gertrude Kingston establishes a little 
theatre in the Adelphi for the entertainment of a blase 
aristocracy. Mr. W. H. C. Nation pegs away with all the 
earnestness of a missionary to counteract Miss Gertrude 
Kingston's efforts. He does not love the aristocracy. His 
plays are full of references to grinding landlords and the 
ladies of the Smart Set. It is evident that Mr. Nation has 
been treated badly bv w’hat he would call the landed gentry 
of Great Britain or the callous titled classes of a 
monarchy. Perhaps he has crossed swords with such of 
our aristocrats as Sir J. H. Dalziel, Sir George Dewar, 
and Sir Thomas Lipton. Be that as it may, his quiet 
crusade is all against such nobles as these, and his early- 
Victorian entertainment, if it were to be made known to 
the wide public, would become the vogue of the town. 
Society ever on the look-out for something new’, students 
of history ever searching for something old, would crow’d 
the little house in Dean Street, whose rafters would ring 
nightly with Homeric laughter. We, ourselves, may 
frankly confess that we have never experienced so many 
sensations in one evening, laughed so horribly, and gone 
out into the night with feelings so riotous. We advise 
evervoTie in search of a new form of entertainment to see 
“ The Kingdom of Kennaquhair,” and not to miss “ A Place- 
hunter Purled ” and “ The Cost of Cringing,” which, for 
all w T e know at present, may be even funnier and more 
appalling. 

“ Lysistrata.” 

Miss Gertrude Kingston’s secret is out, and we now know 
that Mr. Laurence Housman is responsible for the version 
of “ Lysistrata ” at the Little Theatre. We think that 
he has acquitted himself with discretion. Whether the play 
was worth the trouble bestowed on it by adapter and actors 
will be a matter of opinion. That it will not long occupy 
the boards is certain. Aristophanes is not seen at his 
best in “ Lysistrata ”; indeed, he probably intended the 
play to be nothing more than a lampoon on advanced 
women, having little dramatic value. He treated the same 
topic in a similar vein in his “ Women in Parliament.” 
The subject is a delicate one. and has been treated in both 
Houses of our Parliament with freedom which has 
bordered on licence. We are of opinion that the same 
regrettable attitude on the part of men will be observed 
| in the future as in the past, when women abandon reserve 
and compete with men in boldness, accompanied by lack 
1 of decorum. 

The story of the play can be told in a few words. 
Lysistrata, the wife of a magistrate, conceives the idea 
that the devastating Peloponnesian War, which has con¬ 
tinued for over twenty years, can be brought to a 
conclusion if the women of Athens, of 8parta, and of 
their allies abstain from love until the men conclude 
peace. That is the entire plot. Upon it hinges a long 
series of harangues of a sententious character delivered 
by Lysistrata, a great deal of horse-play, buffoonery, 
and pantomimic pommelling indulged in by the ladies 
who have left reserve behind them. Old men are not 
protected by their grey hairs and obvious senility from 
i undignified assaults on the part of the ladies, whose 
belief in their own womanly charm is so great that they 
think they can compel the conclusion of peace. Comic 
policemen are drubbed and put to flight. A member of 
the Legislative Committee has a cap drawn over his face 
and is dressed up in women’s garments. This was the 
idea of comedy 2,000 years ago; but why is it unearthed 
to appear on the boards of the daintiest little theatre in 
London ? To be in unison with the surroundings we should 
have looked for a very refined comedy, relying for its 
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success on sparkling wit and perfect acting. If a comedy 
such as Robertson wrote had been presented, it would have 
appeared to be entirely appropriate. Many of the best 
epigrams in the original are omitted, possibly as not being 
fit for ears polite. Where, however, much that is open 
to question has been retained there was no necessity to 
omit the candid answer of the Spartan envoy, “ We are in 
the wrong, but sin is unspeakably beautiful.” There are, 
of course, touches of true comedy, especially where the 
women begin to tire of their vow and invent all sorts of 
trivial excuses to escape to their spouses, only to be 
checked by Lysistrata, the arch-Suffragette. 

It is pleasant to be able to praise unreservedly the act¬ 
ing in a play which called for so much delicacy of touch. 
Miss Gertrude Kingston acted excellently as Lysistrata, a 
character which in less capable hands would have induced 
boredom. She looked handsome, but did not convey the 
idea of the Lysistrata who is frequently addressed in the 
original somewhat contemptuously as “ old woman.” We 
have nothing but praise for Miss Margaret Watson as 
Calonice and Miss Dorothy Minto as Myrrhina, whilst 
Mr. Guy Rathbone looked very handsome and acted well, 
and with restraint, as Cinesias, a part which might easily 
have been rendered in a repulsive manner. We should 
like to enter a protest against the wait of twenty minutes 
between the first and second acts. It was excessively 
tedious, and kept the audience unnecessarily long in the 
theatre. We sincerely hope that Miss Kingston, who has 
presented London with a charming theatre, will next 
present plavgoers with an appropriate and equally delight¬ 
ful entertainment. 


THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL 

Foe some years a silent and inevitable warfare has ’been 
waged between the younger school of British composers 
and the older school. The compositions of the learned 
professors of music, correct, academic, and unmistakably 
dull, have been superseded by the works of their pupils, 
and during the last decade the fiery energy and high hopes 
of youth have resulted in an amount of music as note* 
worthy for its quality as for its bulk. There are to-day 
at least a dozen young British musicians producing work 
that, for sheer cleverness, ingenuity, and vitality, is 
superior to anything that our older composers have given 
us ; and if their originality is to be found rather in their 
style than in their matter, there is nevertheless ample 
evidence that when maturity has been reached they will 
do something more than say the old things in a new way. 
Profefisor Granville Bantock, Mr. Frederick Delius, and 
Mr. Joseph Holbrooke are, of course, original from what¬ 
ever point of view we may regard them, but many of our 
younger men have mistaken eccentricity for originality, 
and have wilfully exaggerated personal idiosyncrasies 
merely in the hope of attracting public attention. 

The Musical Festival held at Leeds last week served to 
bring forward at least one new work that strikes a fresh 
note, not only in British music, but in the music of 
Europe. That work is the “ Sea Symphony ” of Dr. R. 
Vaughan Williams. It is a setting for soprano and bari¬ 
tone soli, chorus and orchestra of various poems by Walt 
Whitman, and the form is purely symphonic ; indeed, it 
is more closely knit, more cohesive, than the ordinary 
orchestral symphony, for the words of all the four move¬ 
ments are concerned with one subject, and though that 
subject is presented under different aspects, each move¬ 
ment is dominated by the idea of the immensity, the 
mystery, and the unifying power of the sea. A symphony 
written for chorus as well as orchestra is, of course, no 
innovation, for it is nearly a hundred years since Beet¬ 
hoven wrote his Ninth Symphony, containing in its last 
movement a choral setting of Schiller’s " Ode to Joy,” and 
quite recently some unusual experiments have been made 
on the Continent in this direction. It is not, then, in 
attempting any daring novelty of form that Dr. Vaughan 
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Williams has distinguished himself; and though his style 
is extremely free and modern, there is nothing at all in his 
work to which any musician of wide sympathies could 
take exception. We make a special point of this because 
it is becoming increasingly the custom for young com¬ 
posers to flout all the artistic conventions of their time, 
and to receive praise for so doing; but Dr. Vaughan 
Williams is too sound a musician and too true an artist 
to resort to the more refined forms of sensationalism. The 
strength, the beauty, and the originality of his work lie 
in the veracity with which he has impregnated his music 
with the movement, the colour, and the odour of the sea; 
but though he has given us the sensuous aspect of the vast 
oceans encircling the world, he has not rested content with 
this, but has also attempted, and with no small measure of 
success, to present to us the spiritual and mystical ideas 
w T hich all men of imagination associate with Nature in 
her grandest and most sublime moods. Walt Whitman 
himself had the extraordinary power of associating 
humanity with inanimate Nature; no small portion of his 
poetry is infused with a kind of mystical Pantheism, and 
in the verses chosen by Dr. Vaughan Williams to form 
the basis of his music, there is an implication of the 
fundamental sameness of the soul of Nature and the soul 
of man himself. The implication, it is true, is vague, 
but for poetical and musical purposes it is sufficiently 
strong to make this “ Sea Symphony ” human enough in. 
its appeal. The composer conducted his own work, and 
the wonderful Festival Chorus—drawn from many choirs 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire—gave a superb interpre¬ 
tation of a composition that, if not equal to Wagner’s Bea- 
music in “ The Flying Dutchman,” or to Mr. Frederick . 
Delius’ “ Sea-Drift,” is at least a notable addition to the 
not very numerous works devoted to so transcendent and 
overwhelming a subject. 

The Festival was also made notable by the presence of 
Sergei Vassilievich Rachmaninoff, who, during the week, 
appeared in the triple capacity of conductor, composer, 
and pianist. Mr. Rachmaninoff is still a young man, but 
he has already written a large number of compositions, 
among which are two symphonies and two pianoforte con¬ 
certos. The Pianoforte Concerto in C minor that he 
played at the concert on Wednesday evening of last week 
is a much earlier work than the Symphony that was given 
on the following day; and though Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
brilliant playing and the fine conducting of the orchestra 
by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford created immense enthu¬ 
siasm, we are of the opinion that the Symphony in E 
minor is much the stronger and maturer w r ork of the two. 
It evinces the influence of Tschaikowsky both in its 
orchestral colouring and in its thematic material, but it 
is more than probable that the similarity one notices in 
the work of these tw'o Russian composers is in large 
measure due to their having lived under the influence of 
the same ideas, and to their being men of the same racial 
fibre—a fibre that makes for mental gloom and, often 
enough, for spiritual malaise. But Mr. Rachmaninoff has 
none of Tschaikowsky’s neuroticism and morbidity; his 
gloom is philosophic, whilst Tschaikowsky’s gloom was a 
disease of the nerves. The Symphony given at Leeds, 
though full of brilliant scoring, is very firmly knit, and is 
almost lyrical in the unceasing flow of its ideas and the 
ease and eloquence with which they are expressed. The 
symphonic form often proves too big and too extended for 
young composers, but Mr. Rachmaninoff has not been 
embarrassed in the least by the largeness of the canvas on 
which he has had to paint his pictures. Indeed, his con¬ 
trol of his material is remarkable, and even in moods of 
greatest exaltation, when he is speaking with something 
approaching lyrical rapture, there is never any doubt as 
to what he is attempting to say. Lucidity, that flower of 
genius, is his in abundance, and the complexity of his 
orchestration clarifies instead of obscuring his meaning. 

The Leeds Musical Festival Committee were well advised 
to give Bach’s “ St. Matthew Passion ” instead of Handel’s 
" Messiah,” which is already sufficiently familiar to all 
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students of music. The Committee have shown evidence 
of the most catholic taste in the selection of the music to 
be performed ; and though one or two mistakes were made, 
they were—if one may be excused a contradiction in 
terms—mistakes in the right direction. Mr. Hubert 
Bath’s “ The Wedding of Shon Maclean,” for instance, 
clever though it mav be, does not possess sufficient artistic 
merit to warrant its being given at an important Festival 
like that at Leeds ; but its selection at least served to 
assist native composition, and when we consider what little 
encouragement is given to British musicians to compose at 
all, we may well feel surprised that they give us so much 
work that is not onlv sound but often full of unusual 
beauty. Sir Charles Stanford directed the orchestra 
throughout the week, and among those musicians who 
attended to conduct particular works w-ere Sir Hubert 
Parry, Mr. William Wallace, Mr. H. A. Fricker, and Mr 
Hubert Bath. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
LITERARY AGENT 

Journalists in conference have debated again the 
amorphous conditions of their profession, and discussed 
the ethics and practice of journalism without any definite 
result save the old one of indicating that not even the 
Institute can make the Fourth Estate a close corporation 
or control the aspirants to or the members of it. One is open to abuse; it enoourages the agent to accept A1S». 

very able journalist pointed out that as the schools could from any author who may submit them to him, and to 

not make journalists the essential practical experience gi ve attention only to those that are immediately market- 
was very difficult for beginners to obtain. It is this able, while shelving the MSS. of those whose only claim 
ignorance of the technical side that bars the way to the to consideration is their payment of a fee. Even worse, 
amateur, and makes him of little service to the' editors although the amateur may not make any monetary sacn- 
who theoretically encourage hiin. When, in a sense, fice, is the commission basis, for the “outsider” has the 
the newspapers and magazines are open to everyone, and impression that no matter how useful the agent s services 
everybody is more or less a contributor to them, the are he must not deduct more than 10 per cent, from the 

status and utilisation of the beginner or the amateur possibly meagre and infrequent sales he secures. This 

are matters of considerable general interest and importance. commission is adequate enough when the agent is dealing 

The encouragement given to the casual contributor and with MSS. that sell “ at sight at a high figure, say, £50 

4< outsider ” in recent years has made the task of the f° r a short story that half a dozeh editors are anxious 

Institute of Journalists more difficult than ever, and have, or for drawing up an agreement and collecting 

rendered its proposals for limiting and safeguarding the the revenues of a novel producing £500 or more. But it 
profession most absurdly theoretical and impossible. It is n°t sufficient for an article or story which involves 

has introduced as Press contributors an undisciplined more trouble to sell at a guinea the sale, in fact, at any 

horde of writers, wrho have achieved little while suffering price being only due to the agents good offices; and, con- 

an enormous amount of heartburning, wasted effort, and sequently, immature work is neglected and dissatisfaction 
blasted hopes. Newspapers and magazines have gained reigns. 

somewhat in freshness and human interest, and, in spite In addition to being an authors’ agent, the Press and 
of frequent failures and futilities, it is to their interest literary agent, created by the evolution of journalism, has 

to open Press work in all branches, with the exception a very big and useful place to fill, which it would be well 

of executive editorial work, to the outsider and the casual for the Institute of Journalists and the Society of Authors 

contributor. This has brought about the evolution of the to recognise; and to be thorough in his onerous work 
Press and literary agent, who has, however, done little he must amend his terms and take himself seriously. He 
yet to regulate the anarchistic state of the profession. He must secure the confidence not only of writers but of 
has not realised his potentialities, and too often he is an editors, and act as a reliable literary exchange, sifting care- 
incapable individual, if not actually an impostor and fully the MSS. offered him and placing them in the proper 

swindler. Yet, when he realises himself, he is an invalu- quarter. His connection lies more with the periodical 

able adjunct to the profession, of material service in regu- Press than with the book publisher. The former has 
lating it, and of great benefit to both contributors and not only an insatiable appetite for bright, readable stories, 
editors. He ought to be an experienced professional man, paying lees attention to names than to vivid human 
a capable general editor, with his fingers on all the arteries interest, but relies on the “ outside contributor ” for 
of journalistic life, a man of ideas and resource and acute articles that are more authoritative and fresher than the 
literary judgment, capable of filling any editorial chair. professional compiler can supply—articles that combine 
He should be the trusty link between the inner professional the rare qualities of being well informed and well written, 
world and the vast army of undisciplined, inexperienced Here is the special province of the agent. He knows that 
writers, supplying them with just what they lack in turn- the Daily Post or McKay's Magazine, is open to take one 
ing their knowledge and abilities to account—knowledge or more articles on a specific subject, and he knows also 
of the intricate technical details of journalism. He is the man who can write with authority on the subject. In 
worth more to his non-professional clients than any school, all probability if the writer were left alone he would never 
for from and through him they should receive a better find a suitable market, as he would not know how .0 deal 
practical initiation in ways and methods than a lifetime successfully with his subject. A leisured editor, recog- 
of theoretical lessons can give. nising the value of his crude material, might be at the 

The office and status of the agent, therefore, becomes trouble to show him how to present it suitably. But such 
a matter of more than professional interest and concern, an editor is rare; he has neither the time nor the patience 
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affecting all who attempt to write for the Press. Hitherto 
the responsible literary agent has been in reality the busi¬ 
ness representative of well-known authors, managing their 
affairs just as a land-agent looks after a different class 
of property, arranging contracts and collecting fees and 
royalties. Thi 9 dignified man of business has left the 
smaller fry to be exploited by a different class of agent, 
and has not troubled to take advantage of modern develop¬ 
ments which have thrown open literary or, rather, jour¬ 
nalistic work to anybody who thinks he has a story to 
tell or information to supply. The consequence is too 
often that the latter have been exploited by unqualified 
and unscrupulous adventurers who are utterly unin- 
fiuential and ignorant of their business, and who charge 
fees for which they cannot and do not intend to give any 
return. Such swindlers crop up every week in and around 
Fleet Street with pretentious schemes and offers that 
deceive the raw beginner, introducing discredit and dis¬ 
trust into an honourable and desirable business, and 
making the way of the legitimate agent very difficult. 
Happily there is less money in the game than in any 
other bogus employment agency swindle. Some few quali¬ 
fied and responsible agents have recognised the expanding 
field and attempted to develop accordingly, from mere 
“ authors’ agents ” to general literary agents, endeavour¬ 
ing to serve all and sundry. But their methods are seldom 
profitable to themselves or their clients, as they find it 
almost impossible to obtain adequate remuneration for 
their services, if their work is to be thorough and satis¬ 
factory. On the other hand, the preliminary fee system 
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to bother with immature work, and, rejecting it without 
‘explanation, contents himself with a better-written article 
on a less topical or interesting subject. But the agent 
is able to serve both parties. ’He gives his author an 
applied lesson in journalism, showing him how to make 
acceptable use of his good material, and offers the editor 
not only a good subject, but an acceptable article. A very 
large proportion of stories and articles for serial use are 
unfit for publication through injudicious and inexperienced 
treatment, while less original matter finds acceptance 
because it is more attractively presented. The agent’s 
duty is to remedy this anomaly, acting as sub-editor for 
both parties. Yet if he does his work other than per¬ 
functorily the writer is prone to give him very little credit 
for it, forgetting that in these days a knowledge of the 
market, of editorial requirements and how to meet them, 
is fully three-fourths of the business, and cannot be 
adequately compensated by 10 per cent, commission. Many 
an article, entirely unsaleable by its author or in its 
original form, can be made worth many guineas by an 
agent who is worth his salt. The moral of it all is that the 
genuine, responsible literary agent is an invaluable develop¬ 
ment of modern journalism of much more service to all 
concerned than any school can be, affording the beginner 
in particular the necessary direction and initiation in the 
practical and technical intricacies of his work he is other¬ 
wise unable to obtain. 


« BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS ” 

There are two essentially modern influences that are 
tending to create, both in original intention and in manner 
of achievement, a specialised form of literature. Whether 
they are healthy and desirable or not is a matter neither 
here nor there; suffice it to say that they exist, and that 
their several and joint influences are unquestionable. 
These influences are the newspaper article and the type¬ 
writer. The one makes a demand which the other in an in¬ 
creasing number of instances puts to achievement. For 
newspapers are no longer merely concerned with retailing 
news (the cynic might ask if they ever were concerned with 
this); they* demand purely literary attempts—which they 
may or may not print in gold, as distinct from the ordinary 
lead type! This demand has created the short essay of 
a consistent average of words, which their authors 
periodically gather up and publish in a volume. Such a 
book is Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s recent volume, which we have 
just been reading, entitled “ On Anything.” It comprises 
thirty-five essays, and we dare venture to assert that the 
better part of them were either typed or dictated. There 
is a certain intimacy, warmth, and colour about work 
achieved by the pressure of pen on paper that is apt to 
make other work cold and aloof. In fact, it might even 
be questioned if the most intimate matters could ever be 
fitly rendered in any other way. And the contents of Mr. 
Belloc’s volume certainly come forward to substantiate 
such a conjecture, for the main fault of this book is that 
its subjects are too largely topographical and historical. 
Truly, the essay is the most personal of prose forms. 

Yet, as against this, the impersonal method of, sav, 
dictation, has a steady balance about it that, if marmoreal, 
is at least stately and precise. Take such an instance as 
the following:—'‘That is simple which, when we will 
divide it, divides into things like itself, and which, when we 
divide it, divides, not of its own nature, but violently and 
unnaturally by our volition.” It is like a cold, clear, 
steady voice calling across a room with a calm, inevitable 
cadence. Pen on paper might achieve it, but only when 
the other method has become habitual. But with all this, 
if essential literature is a warm unfurling of inner things, 
this is not essential literature, despite its statuesque excel¬ 
lence. This limitation is more principally noticeable, 
however, in such an essay as that on Swinburne. Here, 


if ever, one would demand colour and warmth. And the 
fact that it ia largely one of the failures of the volume is 
attributable to this very fact: that it lacks, and constitu¬ 
tionally is predoomed to lack, warmth and colour. It 
seeks to unravel the secret of Swinburne, and it only once 
touches the heart of 8winburne. It gropes for the very 
thing it should say; and in its groping it loses form, that 
essential of the short essay. With this contrast, however, 
the essay on Irony. Here intimacy must be ruled aside 
in favour of aloof and critical dissection: the subject 
demands it. Subject and manner being, therefore, «» 
rapport, this essay is admirable.. It is. indeed, more than 
merely admirable ; it succeeds in adding considerably to 
clearness of thinking in its insistence of the third person. 
“ Irony,” savs Mr. Belloc, “ is that form of jest in which 
we ridicule a second person in the presence of a third 
We all find this intellectual need of a third person ; yet 
the inevitable question arises, What if there be no third 
person? Is irony then impossible? Mr. Bellocs reply'is 
intellectually triumphant. In such a case, he says, the 
third person is restricted to our own expectant selves, or 
even to God, who made us, and in whom is mirrored the 
universal truth of things.” How true this is; for have we 
not often felt this impersonal, or at any rate transcen¬ 
dental, rectitude as the creator of the deepest ironies? 

But the range of such aloof subjects, that happen also 
to be fitted for treatment in an essay, is limited. There¬ 
fore, to say that most of the essays in this book are occu¬ 
pied with such subjects is to say that most of them are not 
truly fit for treatment in essay form. That they should be 
written for a newspaper is one thing ; but that they should 
be garnered in a book is quite another. Take, for instance, 
the historical subjects. Most of them elbow uncomfort¬ 
ably in the limits set them. The axioms and comments 
call pitifullv for apt illustration ; but alas! space does not 
permit such apt illustration, and therefore the essays in 

question are halt and maimed. t( * 

Not so, however, is it with such an essay as that On 
Believing.” This is subtle, penetrating, and illuminating; 
but it is only historical, as that “ On Irony might be 
literary: that is, inasmuch as it deals with a subject that 
lies behind, and productive of, mere historical data. It is 
a true essay subject; in fact, it is so much this, that it is 
doubtful if it could be dealt with in any other form of 
literary effort. And again, it is a contribution to clear 
thinking: it is a profound and stimulating addition to 
those efforts that seek to elucidate that most curious of 
historical perplexities, the accepted axioms of any age, 

1 1 1_ _1_I ,11.. .Ananiof] AfA Vfit tllO 


key of the age in question. 

Most of the book is topographical—topographical m the 
best sense. For Mr. Belloc’s lore in travel and scenery 
is both curious and charming; to which he brings a wide 
historical knowledge, so making each scene yield its fill 
of interest. In much we lose the personal thread that 
counts for all, and then the interest falls perilously near 
that of a catalogue. At its best, as in “ On the Traveller, 
it is personal, and therefore illuminating. But they none 
of them compare with such a book, say, as his “ Path to 
Home.” And for a simple reason : for they demand space 
for discursive treatment. Yet, while this is the life of a 
book, it is the death of the essay. The best portion of 
these essays are those in which Mr. Belloc is most himself , 
when, in fact, Mr. Belloc has most opportunity of finding 
i outlet for that objective humour he delights in. Such 
! an essay is “ The Honest Man and the Devil” The 
Honest Man prides himself on an honesty that he has not. 
and therefore will have nothing to do with the Devil’s 
proposal that he should sell his soul to him. Whereupon 
the Devil says that since the Honest Man will have 
1 nothing to do with him, he in turn will have nothing to 
do with the Honest Man. In consequence of which, 
his letters following this are not only amazingly and per- 
plexingly honest, but are the best of humour, moreover. 

So with the conclusion, the exquisite and subtle con¬ 
clusion, to “ Compiegne.” Let us quote a fragment, even 
though it risk maiming it. Monsieur de Noiretable has 
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come to Compiegnc, as we become aware in the quiet 
dialogue, having in mind a possible proposal to Madame 
d’Eseurolles. but does not know how it will be taken. 
Presently she asks him for his favourite poet, and the 
following dialogue ensues: — 

He : . . . I confess mv favourite verse is the Herodian 
Ode which begins: “Donee gratus exam tibi,” and which 
ends (he xjHftk* ijUm nujl>j ): 

“ Tracundior Hadria, 

Tecum viverc aurem ; tecum obeam libens! ” 

Sh* ( doubtfully ): Are you quite sure you have the Latin 

right? (She //onJtrx a while.) For my own part, I prefer 

the simple songs of our people about here, and the rhymes 

of children. Do you know 

* 

44 Nous n’irons plus aux bois, 

Les lauriers sont coupes'’/ 

He (af/noxt ijmrnnuj): Oh! bless you, yes. Who does 
not / . . . Madam/ 

Exquisite, is it not ? 

" P V E CORNER” AND ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S 

There is one modest consolation for the lover of ancient 
London, who sees his favourite “ bits ’’ one by one delivered 
over to the merciless pick and shovel of the housebreaker 
—the 44 Old London ” of two or three centuries hence 
is now in the making. It is cold comfort, perhaps, 
for we shall not be here to admire the weatherbeaten 
towers and walls—the exquisite dinginess of the South 
Kensington Museum extension, shall we say, or the 
entrancing mellow tones of the Kingsway—but, such as 
it is, we may ruminate upon it and take heart. There will 
still be plenty of enthusiasts eager to write books on Old 
London, even then. 

Pye Corner, West Smithfield, is one ni the latest rem¬ 
nants marked for destruction. Its most prominent object, 
an old public-house named rather pathetically 44 The For¬ 
tune of War," stands mournfully fronting the fine modern 
face of 44 Bart’s ” as though it were conscious of impending 
doom. The side wall in Cock Lane (of ghostly fame) bore, 
until a month or two ago, an inscription painted on a panel 
the full height of the window, certifying that 

THIS IS PYE CORNER 
Where The 

GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 
Ended 

After Burning 
NIGHT AND DAY 
From The 

2nd to the 10th of SEPTEMBER, 

1666. 

The windows themselves were ornamented last February 
with belated election posters, and with still more belated 
announcements of 44 Luncheons and Dinners ” ; now they 
are covered with florid bills until the whole effect is 
kaleidoscopic, and the inscription is hidden. No more 
meals will be demolished within those dusky rooms ; the 
block of buildings opposite is already down, a towering 
red-brick warehouse affronts the eve, and the 44 Fortune of 
War ” must go with the flight of time. Certainly it looks 
dirty enough ; but somehow one resents the disappearance ot 
these ancient and honourable remains. The golden 
44 Fat Boy ” who peered from the wall for so many years 
—looking very much as if he were casually stuck on with 
glu e—has vanished, and deserves now to be sheltered from 
wind and weather in one of our museums; perhaps the 
Guildhall will be kind to him. 

A verse of an old ballad of St. Bartholomew’s fair cele¬ 
brates the side-shows at Pve Corner : 

w 
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At Pye-Corner end, mark well, my good friend, 

‘Tis a very fine dirty place, 

Where there’s more arrows and bows, the Lord above 
knows, 

Than was handl’d at Chivy Chase. 

It was at 44 Pasty-Nooke, or Pye-Corner,” where 44 pigges 
were at all houres of the day on the stalls piping hot, ana 
would cry (if they could speak) 4 come eate me,’ ” says a 
quarto tract printed in 1641; and here Littlewit, the 
proctor, of Ben Jonson s creation, desired that his wife 
should not partake of the tempting sucking-pig. 

The whole neighbourhood is full of reminders of the 
past. It is true that the inquisitive wanderer who pene¬ 
trates the depths of Cock Lane now finds little but grim 
warehouse fortresses and huge noisy doorways; but at 
the bottom is the Saracen’s Head on Snow Hill, fast 
shuttered and with blank, blurred panes, where 6nce Mr. 
Squeers and the immemorial Fanny lodged, and where 
Mr. John Browdie made the echoes ring with his glorious 
laughter. Hosier Lane, close by, seems to contain more 
of the savour of olden times than Cock Lane—its vista is 
as dim, and its sky-outlines of quaint roofs are as ragged 
as the most fastidious artist could desire. 

Pye Corner will soon be missing, and it looks very sad 
at heart, overwhelmed by such modernity. Over it we 
catch a glimpse of the fine fretted turrets of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, and sometimes falls a melody, sweet and haunt¬ 
ing in the autumn air, of bells. The 44 Fortune of War ” 
is crowned merely by a dull chimney-cowl, revolving and 
complaining gloomily as though in a lament for the glories 
long past. 

Within two minutes’ walk is Smithfield. To the 
stranger the immediate neighbourhood of one of the largest 
and most famous meat markets of the world might not 
seem particularly favourable for a search after antiquities, 
or for the investigation of ancient customs; but he need 
only glance round the huge square in the most casual 
manner to have his doubts dispelled. For in the gateway 
of St. Bartholomew’s—that magnificent, lonely old gate¬ 
way, so relentlesly violated by squalor on the one hand 
and aggressive new bricks on the other, we have the portal 
of a wonderful little world of thrilling surprises and valiant 
histories. 

Mutely and sadly it seems to protest, as it faces the tur¬ 
moil of the ceaseless vans and waggons, against the 
encroachment of dishevelled shops and crazy shutters upon 
its grand, crey stones. In this city of contrasts it is one 
of the most appealing. At the summit, boards flaunt the 
inscriptions 44 Stationers and Bookbinders ”; half-way 
down, 44 Booksellers and Tobacconists ” appears ; third in 
the rank, the level of a 44 Dealer in Pickled Tongues, Sweet¬ 
breads, etc.,” is reached—that it could ever be I Directly 
below this last comes the sweet, solemn curve of the brave 
old gate. To the right, a cheap news-shop has been built 
that hides nearly half of the entrance—although w T e must 
admit that the corner is quite picturesque. On the left 
a smart tea-shop stares, against the very paint of which 
we can read the significant date that starts our ship of 
dreams floating back into deeps of time long before Shake¬ 
speare wrote, before Chaucer sang : 44 St. Bartholomew Ye 
Great, 1123, A.D.” 

Passing through the scarred gateway we reach the tiny 
churchyard with somewhat of a thrill, for the houses over 
the way have windows on the ground level, and the weather¬ 
beaten tombstones, canted irregularly as if they had been 
stricken into stillness while striving to peer past each 
other, are in the line of vision from those frowsy panes— 
some of the end ones actually within arm’s reach. Time 
and use are said to soften every hardship, but there might 
be pleasanter meals, one would imagine, than those eaten 
on surly winter days in such darksome rooms, with an 
accompaniment of the dripping rain on sodden earth, the 
ghostly ululation of prowling cats, and the gaunt shape of 
a tombstone at the window. 

One of the sides of this plot of sacred ground is formed 
by the high, severe brick wall of new premises, and from 
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the path a glimpse can be obtained of the tower added to 
the church under the superintendence of Sir Aston Webb; 
but they are unable to prevail against the mood induoed 
by that row of ramshackle “ backs,” those eccentric ranks 
of almost illegible epitaphs. A strange, dark mood it is, 
of loneliness and sadness, of dead names and hushed 
voices. There are days, however, in spring and autumn, 
when the little corner seems not altogether sorrowful. In 
early spring the fresh green leaves on the two or three 
old trees brighten the place up wonderfully, and in the fall 
of the year those same leaves, yellow and tawny, give it 
a touch of colour that transforms it into a veritable 
picture. 

St. Bartholomew’s Priory was founded early in the 
twelfth century by Rahere, a minstrel of King Henry I. 
who turned monk, and his tomb in the wall of the 
church is well worth seeing. In the porch hangs a 
most interesting list of the priors and rectors of the church 
from 1123 to the present day. Queen Mary gave the 
remnant of the old priory church to the Black Friars, “ who 
used it as their conventual church,” says an old writer, 

“ till the first year of Queen Elizabeth, when the friars 
were turned out, and all the said church, with the whole 
parish church, was wholly, as it stood in the last year of 
Edward VI., given by Parliament to remain for ever a 
parish church to the inhabitants within the close called 
Great St. Bartholomew’s; and so it remains, and is the 
same structure as then existed, except the steeple, which 
was then timber, and was pulled down and rebuilt, in 1628, 
of brick and stone.” 

On the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day the scholars of the 
various City grammar-schools used to assemble in this 
churchyard and compete for prizes. When the St. Paul’s 
scholars met those of St. Anthony’s, says Stow, “ they 
would call them St. Anthony’s pigs, and they again would 
call the others pigeons of St. Paul’s ; because many pigeons 
were bred in Paul’s church, and St. Anthony was always 
figured with a pig following him.” A portion of the rough 
old priory vrall can be seen still standing on the right, 
and above it are the remains of a few ancient inscriptions. 
Our French critic, M. Huard, finds this “ coin de verdure 
inattendu ” extremely charming—“ unique a Londres, re- 
marquable et passionante, et qui se cache, se tapit, s’efface 
a l’ombre des hautes et vieilles maisons qui l’entourent.” 

In our next article we shall describe briefly the great 
Fair of St. Bartholomew, which was carried on yearly in 
September almost until the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and was one of the last of the urban revels to 
disappear. 

OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Mammon is the sole thought of Throgmorton Street 
One of the late Deans of Ely once said : “ God has 6et the 

world on two pillars— Money and Matrimony—and in the right 
use of Money and in the right relations of the two sexes every¬ 
thing depends.” I suppose it is so. I am thankful that in 
this letter I have only one of these pillars to deal with—Money 
—which in itself is indeed a mighty one, and its use or abuse 
affects countless millions for good or evil. 

The Charing Cross Bank, which was established as far 
back as 1870, has suspended payment, with liabilities amount¬ 
ing to the large amount of £2,000.000. The Bank had some forty 
branches all over the United Kingdom, and its failure will 
entail much hardship upon the working classes, who looked upon 
it as a perfectly safe investment for their savings. The word 
Bank misleads hundreds of innocent persons, and the term 
should not be allowed to be used so readily. This particular 
Bank was nothing more than a money-lending concern. It 
simply borrowed money on deposit, generally tying it up for a 
long period of from one to three years at a low rate of interest, 
seldom more than 5 per cent., and then lending it out on bills of 
sale and other doubtful security at from 20 to 40 per cent. We 
hope those who are responsible will have a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of their stewardship. This Bank had nothing whatever to 
do with the Stock Exchange. 

The terrible cyclone in Cuba brought the United of Havana 
Railway stock down some 3 points to 81, but, strange to say, 


this had little effect upon the bonds. The crops, of course, have 
suffered and much loss of life has resulted. 

Markets generally are distinctly cheerful, and business shows 
a marked improvement. It is generally anticipated we are to 
have a late autumn boom, and I feel somewhat confident we 
shall, subject always to the unforeseen being in our favour. 
The world’s unrest is always a factor to l>ear in mind, but for 
the moment the outlook is bright. 

In my last letter I pointed out that Americans showed signs 
of activity, and I was singularly correct in my forecast, as we 
have seen an all-round advance, more especially in Unions, 
Rook Islands, and Steels. 

Canadas, which I have so persistently recommended, have 
been a feature of strength this week, owing to the exceptional 
good traffic receipts for the week ending October 14, which 
reached the excellent figure of $196,000 net increase. The stock 
excitedly rose from 202 to 205. I have always had the opinion, 
even when they were 170, that some day we should see them 
250, and I still think so. Grand Trunks will one day follow 
Canadas, but not to the same extent, but they should be kept 
on the right side. 

The Rubber Market is reviving. At the sales on Tuesday 
better prices ruled : some of the better class of plantation 
rubber fetched as much as 6s. 2d. Apart from this, liquidation 
is settling down, and a good feature for this market was the 
fact that the last new issue, the Nagolle (Cevlon) Rubber and 
Tea Plantation. Limited, with a capital of £250.000 in £1 shares, 
of which only £50,000 were offered for subscription, was largely 
over-subscril>ed on the day of issue. There are sure to be a 
lot of doubtful companies floated on the top of the success of 
this one t so great caution is needful in making a selection. 

I always think the front page of the prospectus is a safe guide. 

In Industrial shares, those of the T/)ndon and General Omni¬ 
bus Company are worth attention. For rears they have had 
severe competition to meet in the form of motor traction of all 
kinds. A change in management, however, of a more up-to-date 
kind, led to modem methods being adopted, and by gradually 
substituting motor for the old horse omnibuses, wonders have 
been done. 

The L.G.O. have since absorbed the Road Car, Vanguard, 
and other competitors, with the result that they are now able 
to pay up the arrears of the First and Second Preference. The 
Ordinary shares have risen from 17, the lowest prioo touched, 
to over 40. 

These Ordinary shares should be a capital lock-up. They 
must be taken up and paid for, and in the course of, say, six 
months the price should nearly double itself. 

A company has been formed with a capital of £50,000 to take 
over the patents of a new machine for affixing postage-stamps 
to envelopes, wrappers, or circulars at the rate of 4,000 per 
hour, with absolute accuracy, and automatically register 
each stamp used. The envelope is fed into the correct position 
and the lever simply depressed. It is intended to have these 
attached to all pillar-boxes in clubs, hotels, etc.; in fact, its 
uses are many. It should be of the greatest public service. 

The Mining Market is awakening, and we are likely to see 
higher prices in most of the better-class shares. Venture Cor¬ 
poration shares, which can be had at 12s.—half the price they 
stood at during the Rubber boom—are surely cheap. The com 
pany has world-wide interests—in Oil in South America, Rubber 
in the same direction, and in Africa, Java, and Malaya. It has 
South African interests, and controls the important Harmony 
Estates. 

City Deeps, which are considered a good mine, were sup¬ 
posed to start crushing this month, and much disappointment 
arose when it was rumoured that this start would have to be 
delared till December owing to the loss of machinery which 
was on its way to the mine. This caused some forced selling, 
but when a cable to hand explained matters, the shares soon 
recovered to 4j, at which price they are still cheap. It appears 
the lost machinery belonged, not to the City Deep Mine, but 
to the Rand Mines Power Supply Company, which prevented 
the latter delivering the necessarv amount of compressed air to 
work the City Deep motors. The development work on the 
mine gives entire satisfaction, and prospects are excellent.—I 
am, yours faithfully. Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WHERE WILL OUR STAGE STARS COME FROM 

IN ANOTHER DECADE? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sie, —That wo progress still in the strictly scientific and 
mechanical arts there ie plenty of evidence, and there is much 
indication that this progress will go on undiminished as the years 
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expand in the inevitable march of time; but in the distinctly 
intellectual and artistic field there has not been lacking indis¬ 
putable proof that we are going back, and there are those who 
prophesy that the era of extinction for certain of the highest 
type* of artistic effort is likely to be reached within the genera¬ 
tion now passing. In the field of the theatre more than any¬ 
where else one finds that genius is giving way to science; 
already the tragedienne so vividly holding sway in the days of 
Rachel, Kistori, and Charlotte Cushman, is practically obsolete. 
In the whole of the English-speaking countries one cannot find 
to-day a tragedienne of past renown who lias not succumbed to 
modernism, or else been obliterated by it. France and Italy 
have still their great exponents of the classics and the tragic 
muse, such as Bernhardt, Rejane, Hading and Duse, who still 
endure with their classical rejiertoire; but in England and 
America there remains but the final struggle before utter 
oblivion. Ellen Terry is a memory, though perhaps never so 
qualified as now ; .Julia Marlowe, at the New Theatre, 
undoubtedly sacrificed large pecuniary gain in order that she 
might 1*» identified with what appears to l»e the last effort to 
sustain the best traditions of the stage. But look where we will, 
there is nothing in sight to justify the hope that another decade 
will not witness the utter passing of the tragedienne. 

David Belaseo, who brought to light tin* divine spark in Mrs. 
Irf'slie Carter, has shown in his production of “ The Lily ” a 
tendency to bring forth a greater Nance O’Neill; and here we 
haw too an actress who under the artistic conditions «>f other 
days would be a worthy successor of Marv Anderson. Then* is 
just the faintest ray of hope that her future career under such 
an able manager may lie directed towards the tragic goal for 
which she is so fitt«*d by nature. Where are we to look for 
another Tommaso Salvini ?—and after B<*»th and Irving, whom 
did we have worthy of their mantles ?—Mansfield ? Yes! a 
veritable genius who left no artistic inheritance whatever. And 
after Mansfield, who? We haw no desire to convey to the lay 
reader a point of view which will characterize the stage a* going 
to the ba<l. O 11 the contrary, the general ensemble effect of the 
stage representations of to-day is truly worthy and far superior 
to anything that memory can recall ; but there is no sign on 
the horizon that we are to have a succession to the colossal 
artistry which was maintained by the players we have named. 
In grand opera the outlook is not for a plethora of great artists 
such as history can relate of the past. A generation may bring 
forth a Caruso and a Tetrazzini, but where the singers are to 
come from that are to supply the many new opera houses, which 
are being planned throughout the world, one cannot easily fore¬ 
tell. Great natural voice#* are prevalent to-day all over Europe 
and America, and these will supply in a supreme degree the 
majority of those yet to lie heard ; but the method and artistry 
will not be the same that made possible the long and unexampled 
careers of Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, Pauline Lucca, Jean 
do Reszke, and Francesco Tamagno. That we are gradually 
evolving into an era of general excellence, rather than individual 
sublimity in all artistic achievements, seems to be indisputable. 
If one glances over the announcements of our theatres and our 
opera houses, and observes the names of those who shine in a 
stellar capacity, amazement, must lie expressed at the length of 
time during which most of these have lieen able to hold sway, 
and still do so, because of the inability of the rising generation 
of players and singers to compete with them. 

Ninety oer cent, of the more prominent stars to whom the 
public of to-day pays homage have had stellar careers in excess 
of a quarter of a century, and of the ten per cent, who represent 
the modern crop of celebrities, the majority are of the musical 
comedy, or light comedy calibre. Can the observer make a 
more significant discovery to justify the writer’s prophesy?—Is 
there a reason ?—Surely, and that reason is the lack of incentive! 
This was provided a generation ago by an institution, to-day 
almost extinct,—the stock company !—In a New York one-third 
the size of the metropolis of to-day, A. M. Palmer maintained at 
the Lnion Square Theatre a model organisation of players, whose 
careers were developed, stars made, and these stars created upon 
a foundation which caused them to endure. Simultaneously with 
the Palmer regime were the years of successful permanent stock 
productions under the direction of Augustin I)alv, and from 
these were develojwd the glorious careers of Clara Morris, Ada 
Rehan, Fanny Davenport, John Drew and Otis Skinner. Need 
one go further to illustrate why the stars who to-day can still 
shine, whether youthful or not, are the only ones whom a 
manager can procure; and if it is thus at the period when these 
careers are drawing to a close, what will happen when they 
hare passed away ?—-Say what one will, the argument is invin¬ 
cible, and one can only assume that the stage of to-morrow will 
be given over more to the creation of novel and unique spectacles 
rather than the survival of the great artistry and genius of a more 
dignified if less propitious period of the theatre.—Yours faith- 

vt ’ tt o . Robert Graf. 

Vernon. U.S.A. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

It is with great satisfaction that we note that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has declared that he i9 not in principle opposed 
to a naval loan, but he desires, quite reasonably, to be 
satisfied of its necessity. As Mr. Churchill has an open 
mind, we are very hopeful that it will not be difficult to 
convince him on that point. Mr. Balfour’s valuable 
speech must carry great weight. The announcement sub¬ 
sequently of the new naval programme of five Dread¬ 
noughts is manifestly only a half measure. Mr. McKenna 
has avowed the best possible intentions, and he is a 
Minister who inspires confidence in his honesty and ability. 
It must, however, be observed that he ties his hands 
and limits his usefulness by a somewhat pedantic adherence 
to the theory that naval expenditure must be met out of 
current annual revenue. This doctrine we hold to be 
heresy on two grounds: Firstly, we have lagged behind 
in construction and all the essentials of the naval service, 
and there is no justice in asking the taxpayer during the 
next twelve months to bear the whole burden of recover¬ 
ing lost ground. He is no more responsible for former 
laches than is the taxpayer of the next ten or fifteen years. 
The seoond objection to Mr. McKenna’s thesis is that 
Dreadnoughts do not become obsolete in twelve months. 
If they are now construe ted in sufficient numbers with the 
addition of all accessories of personnel and material to 
restore our supremacy, they will remain effective during 
the period that a loan would last, and successive rate¬ 
payers would be receiving value for the share of the loan 
for which they would stand responsible. 


The advantage to the taxpayer of to-morrow would not 
end there. In the present state of European politics. 


4U 

which is not likely to undergo satisfactory amelioration 
during the next decade r tranquillity for progress and com¬ 
merce, which conscious strength alone can afford, will be 
a valuable asset, well worth paying for. In 1913-14 Ger¬ 
many’s power in diplomacy—if not for aggression—will be 
augmented by the addition of eight Italian and Austrian 
Dreadnoughts. No useful purpose is served by ignoring 
that fact, which is known officially to be accurate. In the 
meantime, Germany is more likely to accelerate than to 
retard her rate of construction. What, therefore, in the 
face of such facts, is the use or the sense of adherence 
to a hide-bound economic rule—that each year shall pro¬ 
vide means for defence? In the circumstances at which 
we have glanced, it is seen to be impossible to act on this 
rule. By refusing to recognise the inevitable we are frit¬ 
tering our influence, endangering our safety and betraying 
our trust towards those on whom will fall the consequences 
of our default. 


It is altogether disquieting, and a matter for serious 
reflection amongst thinking men, how England has lost 
her former position as the friend and guardian of the 
interests of Oriental nations. It was the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield to keep on the most friendly terms with 
Turkey, and by supporting her with the British fleet at 
a critical moment in the Turko-Russian war of 1877-78 he 
undoubtedly saved her from dismemberment. For many 
years Turkey was grateful to this country for that support, 
but now the old-time friendship has passed away, and if 
we are to judge from recent events in Constantinople the 
M&hommedans of Turkey are not only openly hostile to us, 
but are actually calling upon Germany to interfere to pre¬ 
vent our carrying into effect certain measures in Persia for 
the purpose of restoring order in that unhappy country. 
It is difficult to place the blame for this lamentable state 
of affairs, but the fact remains that the proud position 
we once held as the friend and guardian of the Mahom- 
medan world has completely slipped from our hands and 
passed into those of the Kaiser and his far-seeing advisers. 


Sir Edward Grey cannot be asked to bear the full 
responsibility, because the evil started long before his 
acceptance of office. Under Lord Salisbury’s administra¬ 
tions our attitude towards Turkey caused much misgiving, 
and this was followed by wider ruptures in Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s last administration and in Lord Rosebery's which 
followed. The evil has been done, and it is the duty of 
our statesmen, whether they be Conservative or Liberal, 
to try and set it right. Ruling as we do three hundred 
millions of people in India, many of whom are Mahom- 
medans, and having Afghanistan and Persia on our 
frontiers, it is a matter of paramount importance that we 
should remain on good terms with Turkey. Our support 
of France’s aggressive action at the time of the Algeciras 
Conference shattered the faith of the Turks in our bona 
fides, whilst the Kaiser’s intervention, which alone pjne- 
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served to Morocco a shadow of her former independence, 
was universally admired by the Ottoman Turks, who were 
intensely interested in the fate of their co-religionists of 
the Shereefian Empire. The unrest in India is a serious 
factor, which will probably grow in intensity in the future, 
and the discordant elements will be immeasurably 
encouraged if they feel that they have the sympathy and 
support of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 


I 


i 


THE SEA 

Wonderful Sea! I am thy fond lover: 

(Sunbeam, starbeam, or slanting rain.) 
Under thy crumbling breakers' cover, 
Carry me downwards and home again: 
At the end to sleep 
In some emerald deep, 

Down in a tomb of thy sounding main. 


I 

i 

On Sunday there was held an Anti-British Mahommedan 
mass meeting in Constantinople to protest against the 
British note to Persia, and a remarkable telegram was ; 
dispatched to the Kaiser, which was worded as follows: 


Mindful of the glorious words pronounced by your 
Majesty at the tomb of Saladin, which warmed the 
hearts of 300,000,000 Moslems by promising your 
highest support to maintain the rights of Moslems, 
and mindful also of the noble action of your Majesty 
in the Macedonian and Moroccan questions, the Per¬ 
sians, who are profoundly moved by British threats 
of invasion, are confident that your Majesty will not 
refuse intervention in order to save Persia. 


I 


The several thousand Moslems, Turkish and Per¬ 
sian, at this meeting respectfully express their hopes 
and the gratitude and devotion of the Moslem world, 
placing their entire hope, after God and the Khalifate, 
in the generosity of your Majesty. This meeting firmly 
believes that help will be forthcoming and will result 
in a favourable solution of the crisis. 

The German Press is, of course, elated, and openly advo¬ 
cates military support to Turkey if that country sees 
fit to take up arms in defence of Persia against “ British 
Brigandage.” Shade of Lord Beaconsfield, has it come 
to this? 


Beautiful Sea! I can hear thee calling: 

(White sails reel on thy racing tide.) 

On thy bosom the foam-flowers falling, 

Tumble and toss with thy bosom’s pride. 

’Neath skies uncertain, 

Thy bed’s bright curtain, 

Rock me in dreams, my passionate bride! 

Treacherous Sea I I can hear thy laughter: 

(Storm-choirs chanting across the bay.) 

I, thy lover, will kiss thee after 
Thou hast sung me thy roundelay. 

Tritons of thunder 
Help thee to plunder 
Ships that break in thy terrible play. 

Sorrowful Seal I can hear thee sighing: 

(Fairy echoes on sands of gold.) 

Soothing song for a life that’s dying, 

Melody new for a heart that’s old. 

O, let me capture 
Thy changing rapture, 

Till hope and fear are a tale that is told! 

E. A. M. 


The question of the censorship of plays and books recurs 
almost every few weeks, and brings to light regularly an 
astonishing medley of opinions from a variety of persons. 
That there is need for a definite criticism and judgment in 
these matters, with power of prohibition, seems to us in¬ 
controvertible. What sort of chaos would result were all 
restrictions removed? There are, we are compelled to 
recognise, authors, dramatic and otherwise, who trade on 
their ability to portray “ risky ” situations in a manner 
which tends to minister to prurience under the guise of 
analysis of character. It is no valid reply to say that the 
public is the best judge, and will refuse to support the bad 
novel or the suggestive comedy. The book once published, 
the play once presented, has had some influence for good 
or ill, and to withdraw either savours rather of shutting 
the stable door after the horse is gone. 


The Censor should consider motive, the known work of 
the writer, the class of persons who will probably be 
attracted by a new novel or a new play, and the degree of 
discrimination which they may be expected to possess. In 
our opinion he should exercise his power fearlessly where 
he sees likelihood of moral hurt. 


IN CATILINAM 

In these columns many members of the Government have 
from time to time been offered our admiration for their 
achievements. In reviewing affairs as they bear on the 
public welfare, it is our endeavour to hold the balance 
fairly. We have expressed admiration for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s administration at the Board of Trade, and we 
have emphasised with fairness and in measured terms 
our condemnation of his attempts in the region of finance. 

Apart, however, from the merits or demerits of actual 
legislative effort, there is something else which the people 
of this country have a right to demand in those who stand 
in high places. It is something beyond fastidiousness; it 
is the demonstration of the possession of self-control, 
moderation, and aptitude for the administration of affairs. 
We feel bound in the public interest to call attention to 
the conspicuous absence of these qualities lately displayed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. It would be wrong in a literary 
journal to deal with such a deplorable fact in a polemical 
manner, but it is essential to contrast the present with 
the past in England, and even with the present, as we 
observe events, abroad. 
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M. Briand, an advanced Radical—even a Socialist— 
before his advent to power, has proved himself a model 
ruler in a great emergency. Not only has he acted with 
exemplary administrative vigour—reminiscent of Mr. 
Asquith in the old days—but he has declared his policy 
in firm and dignified phrases, which it is now perceived 
he knows how to translate into action. We have heard 
no cant from him as to his solicitude for the classes from 
which he sprang. M. Briand knows wherein the welfare 
of those classes really abides, and he has shown himself 
the guardian of their abiding interests. 

“ The man of firm and righteous will 
No rabble, clamorous for the wrong, 

No tyrant’s brow, whose frown may kill, 

Can shake the strength that makes him strong.” 

In. Germany we observe a ruler of extraordinary 
strength, whose whole heart is concerned with the welfare 
of his people. From him we do not hear in one oration 
that the strength of his navy must be “ maintained at all 
cost,” and in the next breath in an assembly of 
a different type, a whine that half of a pet tax 
is absorbed in the provision of Dreadnoughts. Abroad 
we do not observe a financier providing for current 
expenditure by land taxes which, according to an official 
Parliamentary paper just issued, involve in the current 
year a loss of £230,000, to be followed by much greater 
losses—direct and indirect—in vears to come. Abroad it 
is rare to find a great officer of state indulging in abuse, 
of a grossly personal kind, of the editor of a much-esteemed 
newspaper. It is also rare to observe a “ non-political ” dis¬ 
course delivered by a person holding official rank in a 
place devoted to religion, which is so phrased as to create 
the bitterest dissension amongst classes. As a matter of 
taste, which counts for something in a civilised community, 
such an occasion should be utilised by a responsible person 
to preach the doctrine of harmony, instead of the putre¬ 
scent garbage of hate. 

What a vision passes before the mind’s eve of those who 
have been responsible for the destinies of this country! 
The great Chatham, William Pitt, Burke, Fox, Melbourne, 
Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Derby, and Salis¬ 
bury! It is not claimed that these statesmen enjoyed 
immunity from the common human lot of error, but at 
least they were dignified figures; whose worth, when the 
passions of the moment had passed, was frankly and grate¬ 
fully recognised by their fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Disraeli once uttered these words : “ Custom has 

made this a strong and tradition has made it a wise nation. 
There are now high-flying statesmen who make war on 
tradition and scorn custom.” That great statesman is unable 
to express his opinion of wh&t we observe to-day. Were 
he able to do so it is not difficult to picture the scorn 
he would pour forth on a politician in a high position 
who seems to be impervious to the elementary constituents 

of responsibility. j 

4 ' - . 1 

It would appear that latterly Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
a capable speaker of the impassioned type, has persuaded 
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himself that he is a re-incarnation of Cicero, and he pro- 
ceeds to launch against certain sections of society vitu¬ 
perative language which is wholly wanting in the grace, 
the cadence, and the power of his adoptive prototype. The 
great consul would not be flattered could he view his 
modern paraphrast. His likely exclamation would be, 
“ O tempora, O mores! ” and he would marvel as a matter 
of literary taste that in the twentieth century imitative 
oratory should be so decadent. 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH 

By a Reprieved Man. 

There is no need for me to disclose my name ; it happened 
nearly twenty years ago, and all except a very 
few have long since forgotten the circumstances, but 
the memory still remains a9 fresh in my mind 
to-day as ever. I have been reminded of it very 
forcibly by reading the reports of the Crippen 
trial, and I am one of the few who really know how Crippen 
felt during the ordeal and what his thoughts are now that 
he is awaiting execution in the condemned cell at Penton- 
ville. All the papers comment on the prisoner’s strange 
self-possession during the trial and apparent indifference 
—except for ono brief moment—when the judge passed 
sentence of death. This is attributed to callousness, cold¬ 
bloodedness, or to a nature hardened by crime, but I can 
assure you it is far from being the case. Merely because 
a man has committed a murder it does not prove that he 
is a habitual criminal by nature and lost to all better feel¬ 
ings. Take Crippen, for instance. There is conclusive 
evidence that he led a blameless life and was highly re¬ 
spected by his friends up to the time he met Le Neve. His 
overmastering passion for that woman led to the cold, 
calculated murder of his wife, and the giving way to this 
one irresistible impulse has led to his terrible end. It 
overpowered him just as it did me, yet until that fatal 
moment I am not conscious of ever having sinned in any 
way against the laws of society. I was just as self-possessed 
as Crippen during my trial, and nine men out of ten tried 
for murder are the same. 

The reasons are easy to explain. In .the first place 
the guilty man knows he is “ up against it ”—for 
the innocent are rarely put on their trial—and has 
everything to gain by keeping up the bluff of innocence. 
He has to do this when first arrested and examined by the 
“ tecs ”; at the police-court, when the case is heard by 
the ” beak ”; and again at the trial, it is unceasingly 
drummed into his ear by his solicitor and counsel that he 
is not guilty. Thus after a time you almost feel you are 
innocent and have not committed a crime after all. The 
proceedings last such an endless time that the average 

murderer i 9 completely dazed by the time the jury find 

• » # 

him guilty or innocent, and at the end he really does not 
much care one way of the othef. ' He is dazzled by his 
surroundings, by the pageantry, 'by the array of counsel, 
by the crowds who come, to stare until trie trial becomes 
almost an impersonal affair, and he feels he is hut a pawn 
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in the game. That is how I felt. For days I had listened 
to witness after witness, some telling lies, some the truth, 
until an overwhelming desire grew within me to correct 
them myself, and it seemed absurd that I alone, who knew 
what had really happened, should be the only person to 
keep quiet. 1 almost forgot my life was at stake, and felt 
it was my duty to assist in ascertaining the truth. At the 
end I grew so weary of the endless speeches of counsel and 
the summing up of the judge that I only longed for it all 
to end so that I might get away. 1 knew I had but small 
chance of acquittal, and felt like a man who has backed 
a horse at long odds with only an outside chance of win¬ 
ning, and this alone kept up my interest. I remember how 
relieved I was when the judge said “ Gentlemen, consider 
your verdict.” I took a last look at the jury and was then 
taken below and left to my thoughts in charge of two 
wardere. While awaiting the verdict my feelings were 
just as any man experiences when waiting at a tape 
machine to learn the result of a race. But I did not wait 
long. In less than half an hour I was taken baok to the 
dock. 

Seeing that the jury were about to convict me by the 
serious expression on their faces I became perfectly calm 
and indifferent as to what followed, and in fact took a 
curious morbid interest in the quaint formula and ceremony 
attending the actual passing of the sentence of death. I 
remember the foreman of the jury—a local tradesman— 
rising in his place. From his attitude he might have 
been the criminal instead of myself—in fact, as the papers 
said, I “ seemed to be the most indifferent person in the 
court.” That is quite true, I probably was, for the reaeons 
I have explained. I was pleased to feel it was all over, and 
just at that moment death meant nothing to me but the 
end of the trial and the constant strain of the endless 
proceeding. When the clerk put the question to the fore¬ 
man: “Gentlemen, are you agreed as to your verdiot?” 
there was absolute silence in court. The foreman answered 
“ Yes,” then the clerk said, “ Do you find the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty?” When the foreman replied “ Guilty” 
a chorus of “ oh's,” so it sounded to me, came from the well 
of the court, and I was conscious that all eyes were fixed 
on me, but except for that I felt nothing. Then the judge 
said a few remarks about my conduct, and passed the usual 
death sentence, and I remember how comical he looked 
with the little square of black cloth hanging over one side 
of his head. I hardly took any notice until he came to the 
words: “ and your body will be buried in quicklime within 
the precincts of the prison yard.” Then for a moment the 
full horror of my position burst upon me, and I became 
conscious that I was looking upon my fellow creatures for 
the last time. This sent an icy feeling creeping down my 
spine and I felt dazed and numb, and hardly knew what 
was happening until the warders touched me on the 
shoulder and led me below. 

The rest of that day passed in a kind of dream. 
I remember being taken from the court in the 
prison van and back to the gaol, where I was locked 
in a cell with two warders, and left to my 
thoughts. Previous to my trial I was quite reconciled 
to the idea of being hanged, all I dreaded was being 
found guilty, then being reprieved and kept in penal 
servitude for endless years. I felt that this would drive 
me mad. But after I had spent two days in the condemned 
cell I was conscious that an intense desire to live was 
creeping over me. Then on the third morning the governor 
of the prison came in and announced to me that I was to 


be hanged in two weeks from that day. The news over¬ 
whelmed me, and I sat dazed for hour after hour, hardly 
realising what was passing around me. The two warders 
tried to comf6rt me by offering to play cards or to give 
me books, but my mind was incapable of any effort. I 
fell into a kind of coma from which nothing could rouse 
me. I remember each day the parson came to my cell and 
tried to talk about religion, but not for one moment did my 
mind turn towards spiritual relief. The overwhelming 
desire to live became an obsession. At night I would 
up, and then the awful feeling came rushing back to me 
that every moment I was drawing nearer the end. In my 
dreams I tried to grasp at time and hold it 'back; to 
arrest the course of the passing hours. I remember the 
visit of my solicitor, and how eagerly I listened when he 
told me a petition had been largely signed for my reprieve. 
This was the one straw at which I grasped to save me 
from my doom. As the days flew by—and I have never 
known them go so quickly—I thought I would go mad. 
At times I almost shouted for help. The two warders who, 
seeing it was hopeless, now left me alone, and sat all day 
like grim figures of fate placed there to count the seconds 
to my end. Then four days before the date fixed for my 
execution the governor again entered my cell. In formal 
tones he announced that I was reprieved. The news over¬ 
whelmed me. My head swam, I could have almost shouted 
for sheer joy at the thought of living. The two weeks I 
had passed under the shadow of death seemed like a 
hideous dream. The dreary years ahead of me in prison 
were at that moment like the opening up of a beautiful 
paradise. I wae saved. 


A VALUABLE DISCOVERY 

• r 

Tims, which discloses muoh that was hidden, has recently 
brought to light a map which cannot fail to be of interest 
to all Englishmen and Americans. It also brings out into 
the light of day another secret of Catharine de’ Medici, the 
great French Queen. The map was only discovered a few 
weeks ago in the Bibliotheque Nationals in Paris, and 
represents, under date of 1584, the New World, both North 
and South America, as French colonies. The happy dis¬ 
coverer is M. Charles de la Ronciere, who explains this 
forgotten, if ever known, page of history as follows: — 

“ Two French Viceroys had been named to occupy and 
govern the Americas. Of these, Troilius do Mesgonez, 
the favourite of the Queen, was ordered to retake North 
America, abandoned sinoe the days of Cartier. In regard 
to South America, Queen Catharine certainly planned to 
seize Brazil in the confusion caused by the Portuguese 
troubles of the time. I think these plans of empire are 
plainly revealed by three documents which have recently 
come into our hands. The first is a map of Brazil belong¬ 
ing to our collection and dedicated to Strozzi. Upon it is 
a mark with this significant explanation on the margin: 
Here is the best point from which to attack Rio de Janeiro 
in the rear. The second is a commission as Lieutenant- 
General given by the Queen to Strozzi for the conquest of 
Country which neither the Queen nor the King wish to have 
named. The third is an autograph letter of Catharine to 
Strozzi enjoining him to take Brazil after having restored 
the Azores to Dom Antonio of Portugal.” 

History relates that Strozzi started upon his mission, the 
secret of which is only now revealed, with a fleet of seventy- 
five sail, but was defeated and killed off the Azores. 
Mesgonez was wrecked, and all traces of Queen Catharine’s 
dream of transatlantic empire would have disappeared but 
for the tell-tale map and other documents, which can now 
be seen in the archives of the French national library. 
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THErSEX QUESTION IN MODERN 

LITERATURE 

Bt Frank Harris. 

Sanin. By Arzybatchkff. 

Maugis en Menage. By Willy. 

Steve's Woman. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 

Mrs . Warren's Profession. By Georoe Bernard Shaw. 

“ Sanin ” has produced a sensation in Russia and in Ger¬ 
many. Though comparatively a new book, it is already 
regarded as a classic in Petersburg and Berlin. It is in 
essence a revolt against the gospel published by Tolstoi, 
for Tolstoi is at heart a Christian ascetic: Anna Karenina, 
the woman who leaves the husband she cannot love in 
order to follow the man she adores, is forced in the end by 
Tolstoi to fling herself beneath a railway train without 
rhyme or reason. 

Arzybatcheff, on the other hand, is a pagan; his hero, 
Sanin, regards sexual indulgence very much as he would 
regard indulgence in a good dinner or a good bottle of 
wine. Looked at from another angle, Santin is the over¬ 
man of Nietzsche: he is emphatically a law unto himself. 
What he desires is good in his eyes: life is rich, he thinks, 
in proportion to the intensity of our desires; spiritual 
growth, like physical growth, comes through the gratifica¬ 
tion of desire, and, in fine, “ ripeness is all.” 

The main story of the book is very simple. Banin’s 
sister gives herself to a handsome, vapid officer, with the 
usual result. As soon as the girl becomes conscious of 
her condition, she hurries to her seducer and asks him 
what he is going to do. He is embarrassed, and hesitates. 
8he is filled with contempt of him, and rashly importunate 
leaves him to drown herself. Sanin divines her intention, 
and follows her. He tells her, good-naturedly, not to be 
a fool. 99 A woman,” he declares, “ is mistress of the fruit 
of her body.” His sister can either get rid of it, in which 
case he puts himself at her disposal, to help her in every 
possibly way to conceal her folly; or she can marry So-and 
so, who is evidently in love with her, and tell him or not 
tell him, as she chooses. Sanin thinks it would be best 
to tell him, because the man’s in love with her, and 
would be certain to forgive her. In any case, his advice 
is peremptory : “ 1 Drown cats and blind puppies,’ but don’t 
drown yourself. You’re a splendid woman,” he says to 
her, " life is full of all sorts of possibilities for you. Why 
t should you throw up the magnificent gift because of one 
mistake—a mistake arising out of your own nobility and 
generosity?” The argument is irresistible, and the sister 
resolves to live. 

8ajiin’s own story is also a love-story: a casual intrigue 
with a handsome girl who has betrothed herself to a 
hesitating epicene creature utterly unworthy of her 
splendid vitality. As soon as she gives herself to Sanin 
she repents, and though he does all he can to win her, 
she remains obdurate. Finally Sanin shrugs his shoulders 
and accepts the inevitable. 

This jejune analysis gives no idea of the marrowy, rich 
style of the author, and the superb love-scenes glowing 
with amber and crimson tints of flesh and blood like a 
superb Giorgione. “ Sanin ” is a great, bold book, 
supertily conceived and splendidly written. There is 
virtue in every contact with it; health and strength and 
happy vigour in it which tell of a young people and make 


one think of wide plains of wheat aglow in hot sunshine and 
deep, cool forests and mighty rivers. 

When translated into German, “ Sanin ” fell at once 
under the ban of the obsequious police eager to curry 
favour with the Russian authorities. But the refusal to 
allow the book to be exposed for sale could not be sus¬ 
tained in the courts, and the success of the hook in 
Germany has been extraordinary. On all sides Arzy¬ 
batcheff is proclaimed as an author of the first rank: 
one who in the future must stand with Turgeneff and 
Dostoyeffsky. As he is still in the thirties, we may expect 
from him considerable things, though “ Sanin ” seems to 
me full ripe. 

It would be impossible to translate “ Sanin ” literally 
into English. It is more frankly outspoken than those 
books of Zola which got an English publisher, Vizetelly, 
sent to prison for six months, it being criminal in England 
to publish a masterpiece. 

“ Maugis en Menage ” is by far the best novel Willy has 
ever written. It is as verbally witty and amusing as any 
of his previous books: but differs from them in being 
profoundly serious in purpose. It reveals depths in Willy 
of pathos and of courage which one hardly suspected. 

The story is almost nothing. Maugis, who is really 
Willy, falls into passionate admiration for a young 
American girl. He saves her from a foolish marriage 
with a Levantine adventurer who is in love with her 
money. He then courts for her a young friend, who is 
good-looking, rich, and a Duke, and gets him. to propose 
to her, but the girl will have nothing to do with the 
Duke; she wants Maugis himself, and at length Maugis 
becomes aware of his astonishing good fortune. But he is 
fifty years of age; the sweet-scented manuscript of love is 
closed to him: he can only deplore his lost youth. 
Strange to say, the young girl is obstinate, and for once 
Maugis is taught that the age of miracles is not past: in 
spite of serious misgivings he marries the girl. 

But before the marriage is consummated he has a long 
consultation with his doctor, who warns him of the con¬ 
sequences. Maugis thereupon makes up his mind to live 
with his young wife as a platonist, and at the same time 
he telegraphs to the young Duke who has gone to China to 
return home as quickly as possible, and then begins to take 
injections of morphia in order to console himself with 
beautiful dreams for the loss of the divine reality. Just 
before his death the Duke returns. Maugis has time to bless 
the young couple before giving up the ghost. 

The book is, of course, very French; It dernier cri , 
indeed, and bold enough for anything, but it is nothing 
like so healthy as “ Sanin.” Still, it is filled with the 
milk of human kindness, and shot through with wit and 
humour and gaiety that render the pathos irresistible. 

“ Maugis en Menage ” is the most taking novel which 
has come out of France in the last fifteen years. It has 
had naturally a large sale: its wit alone would inaure 
that. But the point is that it is not only popular, but 
respected. It has given its author literary position, it 
has taught people who have hitherto been inclined to take 
him too lightly that Willy’s wit is but the sunshine play¬ 
ing on waters deeper than anyone had imagined. 

There are, of course, some very suggestive passages in 
the book. The scene in which Maugis is unconsciously 
tempted by his young wife and is scarcely able to resist 
her half-innocent caresses is like a Greuze of an exquisite, 
if mannered, seduction. 

This book, too, could not be published in England, 
though it has had the widest vogue in France and all over 
the Continent. 
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“ Steve’s Woman,” by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, shows some 
of the tendencies of thought which are to be found in 
“ Sanin.” The heroine, Janet, is a fine creature; she is 
married to a man named Steve. Two years after the 
marriage a mining accident paralysed both Steve’s legs 
and turned a hardy miner and good workman into a bed¬ 
ridden invalid. Janet is good and true to her husband for 
several years; then temptation overpowers her and sweeps 
her off her feet. She gives herself to a young man. 
Envious women have already been making mischief with 
the husband, but Steve’s love is more far-seeing than their 
envy. He has already divined and pardoned Janet’s slip. 
He even conquers himself so far as to tell her to bring 
her lover to the house, and he will try and like him for 
her sake. 

This book is as healthy as " 8anin ” and as bold in 
thought; ibut its artistic reticence is altogether English. 
It is not so much a story or a picture as 44 a tract for the 
times.” The passion in it is all implicit; it is not an 
artist’s but a thinker’s statement of the case. The book, 
therefore, makes no profound passionate appeal; but, in 
spite of this, it remains an interesting example of the bold¬ 
ness of English thought and of the aesthetic shortcomings 
of English conventionality and prudery. 

From every point of view, 44 Steve’s Woman ” is more 
important than 44 Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” which we are 
told has been forbidden to be acted somewhere in America. 
There is absolutely no reason for forbidding this produc¬ 
tion anywhere in the world; it is as harmless as a salt- 
coated bread pill. There is not a suggestive scene or word 
in it except the title. As soon as the author states the 
problem he shirks the solution, or rather gives us the most 
conventional solution possible, and so stultifies even the 
title of his play. Is the daughter to suffer for the mother’s 
sin ? is the question Mr. Bernard Shaw propounds. It 
surely does not need very much courage even in England 
to answer such a question in the negative; but this 
courage is beyond Mr. Bernard Shaw. His hero and 
heroine love each other; but fly apart because of the 
mother s trade: one can only wonder why the play was 
ever written. 

Everybody knows by this time that Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
a thinker and humorist rather than a creative artist. His 
creatures are not flesh and blood; they are interesting 
shadow-shapes with good brains and no bodies; his 
Cleopatra even has snow-broth in her veins and his C®sar 
is a windy abstraction. 


REVIEWS 

BISHOP WELLDON'S HALF-LOAF 

The Go* pel in a Great City. By James Cowell Welldon, 
D.D. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 

Analogy is one of the most useful instruments of argument 
and explanation. Without it, it is often almost impossible 
to make one’s position clear to others; you may have some 
abstruse proposition to prove, some new point to bring out; 
and you would find yourself helpless if you were not able 
to command the help of some analogical illustration 
which at once conveys your meaning. Take, for example, 
a brilliant use of analogy in one of Coventry Patmore’s 
wonderful essays: Patmore wished to make clear his 
position as to Democracy ; his view that under a democracy 
the soul of the state has passed away, leaving behind it a 
lK>dv of putrefaction quickening with lower forms of life. 
He sa> s that, walking down a lane, he saw a sheep lying 
on t e grass. The sheep's body seemed to be heaving, and 
Pa more strolled up to it. wondering what was the matter, 
e oun iat it was dead ; and that the motion which he 


had observed was caused by the myriads of worms which, 
were writhing and twisting in the putrefied and rotten flesh. 

The analogy is excellent; the meaning of the writer is 
at once made clear. But, on the other hand, the use of 
analogy is dangerous unless great care be exercised, 
especially when it is employed not in explanation but in 
argument. Take a common case : there is the proverb— 
an analogy— 44 There’s no smoke without fire,” and one often 
hears this proverb quoted to prove that A has committed 
murder, because several people have declared that the 
circumstances look suspicious. So when you translate the 
terms of the argument you get the proposition that no one 
has ever been accused of an act of which he is innocent: 
an evident and gross fallacy, indeed. 

And we suspect that it is an incautious use of analogy 
that has misled Bishop Welldon in the composition of his 
important sermon on 44 Religious Education ” in the col¬ 
lection called 44 The Gospel in a Great City.” Bishop 
Welldon, one suspects, has had in his mind the proverb 
—another analogy— 44 Half a loaf is better than no bread ” ; 
and from this premise he has deduced his conclusion that 
simple Bible teaching is better than no religious teaching 
at all. Bishop Welldon conceives the Catholic faith as a 
big loaf, all of which is excellent, all desirable. But a 
loaf is capable of being halved, quartered, cut into slices, 
even into the thinnest slices. Therefore, he seems to say, 
it is better for the hungry—that is, the children of Eng¬ 
land—to be fed with half-adoaf, or even with a thin slice 
of doctrine, rather than that they should be starved with 
the no-bread of Secularism. 

And certainly the position has an attractive sound, and 
it is illustrated by some graceful passages of rhetoric. 
Thus, pleading for the mere reading of the Gospels as 
better than blank ignorance of Christianity, Dr. Welldon 
says:— 

[Christ’s] visible personal presence is withdrawn now 
from the world of men, but His words remain ; they are 
enshrined in the Gospels ; and the children who listen to 
them to-day, to the parables of the lost sheep or the prodi- 

« al son, or to the story of His Passion, are, apart from 
lis personal presence, exactly in the same position as they 
who may have sat at His feet eighteen centuries ago on the 
flowery hillside of Nazareth, or beside the smiling waters 
of the Galilean lake, or who may have stood beside the 
cross when He suffered on Calvary. And, when all is said, 
the explanation of His words, whoever imp&rtB it, may at 
least conceivably be wrong; but Hi§ words themselves 
must be right. 

And so forth, and so forth. One must confess that there 
is a plausible ring about most of this; though in the last 
sentence there seems a tendency to that fetish or talis- 
manic notion about the Bible which was one of the most 
distinctive features of the older Protestantism. Heresies, 
as well as the Catholic Church, have their sacraments; 
and the Bible was for three centuries the great sacrament 
of Protestantism. But a heretical sacrament is a fetish, 
or grossly superstitious usage ; and in Bishop Welldon’s • 
contention that in words, qua words, without explanation, 
there resides, ex opere operato , a mysterious virtue, seems 
perilously near the superstitious belief once held by 
Protestants. Following out this doctrine to its legitimate 
conclusions, one converts the whole of the sacred Scriptures 
into a series of talismans, spells, and incantations. You 
do not want any authority to tell you what the words mean, 
Bince 44 the explanation . . . may be conceivably wrong.” 
No doubt; but the superstitious nature of this belief apart, 
it is curious that the Bishop does not perceive that, human 
nature being human nature, some explanation will always 
be demanded. A child hears a passage from the Gospels 
read : it will not receive it as a sort of lengthy version of 
that blessed word, Mesopotamia; it will require some kind 
of interpretation. What interpretation is it to have : its 
own necessarily imperfect and infantine fancies, the private 
doctrine of the schoolmaster, or the interpretation of the 
Holy Catholic Church? 

Setting all this aside, orte may admit the plausibility of 
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Dr. Welldon’s contentions; it does seem as if a half-loaf 
were better than no bread at all, as if a little bit of 
Christianity were preferable to sheer secularism. But 
the question is this: Is the Christian religion really 
analogous to that famous half-loaf which is better than 
no bread? If so, the Christian religion has entirely 
changed its nature in the course of years; the faith that 
was delivered to the saints has suffered alteration; the 
doctrine of Apostles, doctors, fathers, and councils to 
which the Church of England appeals is no longer 
to be called Christian.. The Church has spoken once 
for all of a faith which must be kept whole and 
undefiled; the Dean of Manchester speaks of a faith 
capable of infinite subdivision. It would be interesting 
to inquire whether the carrying out of this loaf 
doctrine were responsible for a commonly noted fact 
—that native “ converts ” are often shunned, like the 
plague, by any man who wants a trustworthy servant. 
Perhaps the “ no bread ” of paganism, of a religion which 
is systematic, which has real sanction behind it, and 
strict rules which the pagan has got to keep, not only 
in words but in deeds, is, in truth, preferable to the half¬ 
loaf tended by a good many missionaries; a half-loaf con¬ 
taining all the things in Christianity which the mission¬ 
ary likes, and none of the things which he dislikes; a half¬ 
loaf of “modernist” flour, from which all the nutrient 
elements have been extracted. Nav, the “no bread” of 
strict Mahommedanism is infinitely to be preferred to 
the “ half-loaf ” of a sticky, sloppy sentimentalism mas¬ 
querading as Christianity with the help of a few carefully 
selected tags and texts from the New Testament. 

The Fathers of the Church always saw the Catholic 
religion as a whole, as an organism, in which every part 
was vital. They would no more have talked of teaching 
little bits of Christianity than they would have 
dreamed of saying that a man without a heart or 
without a head or without lungs was better than 
no man at all. The true analogy to be sought 
is probably in the region of the arts, as if we were 
to say: “After all, it is better to possess a Turner, from 
which all the tones of vellow have been removed, than 
not to possess any Turner at all.” Or consider the case 
of music. How would it be if one listened to a sonata by 
Beethoven, from which, in deference to certain prejudices, 
the notes F and G had been purged awav wherever they 
occurred ? Or let vs try poetry, and read Herrick thus : — 

Gather ye ... . while ye may, 

Old .... is still allying ; 

And this same .... that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be ... . 

It is possible that some critics may prefer the line 
“ Gather ye Dots while ye may ” to the original; but one 
imagines that the general sentiment would be that five- 
sixths of Herrick were not better than no Herrick at all. 


UGANDA AGAIN 

Uganda for a Holiday. By Sir Frederick Treves. Illus¬ 
trated. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 9s. net.) 

Sir Frederick Treves has been spending a well-earned 
leisure “ globe-trotting.” But he is no ordinary globe¬ 
trotter. His journeys round the world are the subjects of 
some thought with him, and he brings to them a mind re¬ 
plete with thought and intent to observe. That any man 
doing this should take the public into his confidence is a 
questionable matter. As a general rule, the practice is not 
one to be encouraged. The adding of a fresh book to the 
unwieldy masses that flood our day is to be regarded as 
a responsible matter. It is, after all, only fair that the 
globe-trotter’s account of his travels should start off with 
a heavy prejudice in its disfavour. But Sir Frederick 
Treves’s book is no reduplication of the needless, though 
it comes sometimes perilously near being so. Yet he is 
too sedulous in avoiding the personal element, and there¬ 
fore his work is often only photographic. That it should j 


be photographic of an unknown—or, at least, little known 
-—region of the earth scarcely helps to lift the reproach. 
It is such men as Pierre Loti that recreate strange lands 
for us. The photographic method but whets an idle 
curiosity. “ Uganda for a Holiday ” is an apt title for a 
book, and disarms deeper expectations. Sir Frederick 
claims that he is the first to speak of Uganda from the 
standpoint of the casual visitor. He is right. But he is 
more than this: he is the first to regard it as a fit place 
for mere holiday-making, apart from big-game shooting. 
Time and money are needed for this method of recreation; 
but, given time and money, there are perhaps few places 
that lend themselves so readily for a holiday. It is not 
that great hardship and discomfort are necessary. In 
truth, the railway in Uganda offers a challenge to many 
of our English railways in points of essential comfort. 
Moreover, it is adapted for lengthy journeys, and offers 
every facility for such ease as continuous travelling can 
ever give. Indeed, wo shall look to Uganda to become in 
the near future as popular a holiday resort as the Tyrol. 

Sir Frederick Treves enlivens his book with much dry 
humour in the course of its recital. For example, he tells 
that “ the passenger must not regard it as a grievance if 
he fails to see a lion in the course of his journey.” Having 
said this, he goes on to comment: “ There are people 
who see lions from the carriage window. They are mostly 
ladies past middle life. I am not able to explain, on 
physiological grounds, why this peculiar gift of sight 
should be vouchsafed to women of advancing years, but 
merely record the fact. The reality of exclusive visions 
may be perpetuated, and possibly intensified, by the pur¬ 
chase of a lion’s skin at Mombassa on the way home. 
From the description of one of these favoured observers 
of nature, I gather that the animal seen was without a tail.” 
There are other things that such faded damsels a~re in the 
habit of seeing, equally perplexing to the lay mind, as 
doubtless Sir Frederick Treves only too well knows—lions 
of a wholly different order 1 

His description of the native dandy is sadly illuminative 
of the way in which Bond Street is ruining the Veldt. It 
is an amazing perplexity to the healthy mind how the native 
can bring himself to be arrayed in complicated European 
raiment in a meridian sun, especially when the white man is 
endeavouring to reduce clothing to the last possible degree 
consistent with decency. Yet so it is. Those who are 
interested in discovering how nearly akin Beau Brummel 
is to the savage’s love of decoration and finery, would be 
well advised to get Sir Frederick Treves’s book and read 
pages 110-111. He says : “ The approach of the simple 
savage to the joys and blessings of civilisation does not 
furnish an attractive spectacle.” And he is right. “ It 
is a long way,” says he, “ from Bond Street to Rift Valley, 
and from Beau Brummel to grease-covered Kikuyu.” Not 
so very far, perhaps, after all. The book is handsomely 
got up, and is furnished with a useful index. A very 
attractive feature is its photographic illustrations. There 
are seventy-two of them, from Sir Frederick’s own photo¬ 
graphs, which are admirably chosen and as admirably 
reproduced. 


THE LAST. DAUPHINE. 

Madame Royale t the. Last Dauphinc: M arie-Therese-Char- 
lotte de France , Duchesse d 1 Angouleme. By Joseph 
Turquan. Edited and translated by the Lady Theo¬ 
dora* Davidson. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net.) 

M. Turquan’b biography of Madame Royale, afterwards 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, daughter of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, brings an important era in history to a 
close, and breaks the chain connecting the Duchesse with 
the days of the ancient Monarchy by Right Divine. 
A long life—she was seventy-two years old when she 
died in October, 1851—contained no happiness for Madame, 
and it is therefore hardly to be wondered at that her 
character was not a lovable one. The frigid atmosphere 
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inspired by her re-acted upon herself and her surround¬ 
ings. 

Madame Royale, or the little Madame, was born on 
December 19, 1778, and, after being baptized, her house¬ 
hold was immediately formed. As Taine explains: “ By 
household, one must understand an establishment of fifteen 
or twenty different offices ”—stables, hunt, faculty, chapel, 
bedchamber, cellar, wardrobe, almonry, kitchen, fruit- 
room, pantry, Cabinet Council, and many others. The 
dignity of a Princess could not be suitably maintained 
without these. The total personnel of a household so 
established appears to have been about eighty, 
everyone at the command of the Princess. Eleven 
years in such surroundings formed the prelude to 
the rising of the masses and the taking of the Bastille, 
which gave Madame an insight into the character of her 
faithful people. She never forgot or forgave their 
excesses. The futile flight to Varennes and the subse¬ 
quent return of the Royal Family is vividly portrayed by 
the author. Throughout the agonising period of the deal¬ 
ings of the Assemble© with her Royal parents, and their 
sojourn in the Temple, the instincts and sympathy of 
Madame Royale were naturally on the side of her mother, 
•whose fierce pride she appears to have inherited. 

Her long stay in the Temple and the diplomatic intrigues 
to get rid of her are related in several chapters. At length 
Madame journeyed to Bale, much to the relief of the 
Directoire, who gave her a superb trousseau, if an outfit 
of such a kind could be so termed. They were evidently 
pleased to be free of so embarrassing a personage. A 
victim of intrigue (although she played her part, as 
one might naturally expect), her marriage with the Due 
d’Angouleme—a monkey-faced man—was a well-thought- 
out scheme, matured after many interruptions. Of this 
matrimonial venture one can only say that Madame was 
married, not mated. A fruitless union, and no other 
sympathies to connect husband and wife. What wonder, 
then, that after her childhood and upbringing, the cruel 
loss of her parents, a marriage in name only, Madame’s 
nature should have hardened and not softened? A happy 
marriage might have given her some compensation for 
her troublous youth; but, as matters turned out, what 
was there but to become a devotee and seek that comfort 
in a prospective world which the world she lived in denied 
her? M. Nettement, author of “La Vie de Marie-Therese 
de France,” remarks of her early married life:—“Why 
was she not happy—a young woman emerging into free¬ 
dom after three years’ confinement in the Temple and an 
equally irksome period of trial in Vienna? Had Love 
shed its rays on the young household, her sorrows should 
have been buried in oblivion or deprived of half their 
bitterness through being shared with another.” 

It is difficult within the limits of a review to do more 
than glance at the various phases of her life, such as the 
return to Paris and her failure to control the expression 
of her feelings. She writes to her husband as to this: — 
I put on that face—You know the one”; and the author 
remarks of this period of her life:—“The Duchesse 
d Angouleme had been much discussed among the 'Royalists 
before her arrival in Paris. Her personal appearance was 
unfamiliar, the Bourbon family having been completely 
forgotten by many; but they pictured her pale, fragile, 
shrinking, as if she had but that morning issued from the 
Temple. They made her an object of worship, and 
endowed her in fancy with all the charm of youthfulness 
and an exceptional soul, ennobled by trials heroically 
borne. They forgot the passage of time, and that she was 
no longer a timid child. What, then, was the dismay of 
the dreamers when they were brought face to face with a 
tail, powerfully-built woman with masculine features, 
weather-beaten complexion, bad teeth, and a'harsh expres- 
sion? .Their very disappointment set them against her, 
and they failed to Bee that at heart she meant well by 
them. Like many people, she confounded piety with 
religion. nhe should have read the works of Fenelon, who 
teaches that true piety banishes sadness and fosters a 
bright spirit: Piety is not weak, nor sad, nor stiff; it 


enlarges the sympathies and makes itself all things to all 
men, in order to gain them all.’ But the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme was not like that. Perhaps she did not 
realise that her roughness gave pain, that she had lost the 
spring of youth, and was gradually deteriorating under 
the influence of her disappointing marriage. If the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme wept on her return to the Tuileries, 
she laughed aloud the same evening; and the people, not 
knowing the cause of her mirth, rejoiced at her change of 
mood.” 

The landing of Napoleon again in France, and Madame’s 
efforts to organise a defence at Bordeaux, earning the 
Emperor’s tribute—that Madame was “ the only man 
of the family.” Her journey to England, and her life at 
Hartwell; the second return to France, and what some 
would consider the harsh attitude adopted by her towards 
Ney and other Bonapartists, who paid with their lives 
for their deeds; the accession of Charles X.—all this is 
history, and interesting history. Suffice it that through¬ 
out, until the end came, this wonderful woman showed 
marvellous energy, and spent a long life apparently with¬ 
out any redeeming ray of happiness. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, conjecture what her life might have been under 
happier auspices. Whilst writing these notes it is somewhat 
interesting to read that another link with the period under 
review has been severed by the death of Countess Somers. 
TheTh’mw, in recording her demise, remarks that she was a 
granddaughter of the Chevalier Antoine de l’Etang, page 
to Marie Antoinette and Garde du Corps to Louis XVI. 
He was in the prison of the Conciergerie with the Queen. 
The book has many references to Taine, the Comtesse de 
Boigne, and other well-known writers who have dealt with 
the same period. It is well illustrated by engravings of 
notable pictures by Madame Vigee Lebrun and others. 
So far . as the translation is concerned, it is generally 
good, but here and there are signs that the translator 
has given a literal translation which does not convey 
to English readers the spirit of the original. Our idea 
of translation is to reproduce in the language chosen what 
the author himself would have w'ritten had he been writing 
in that language. The work is a notable addition to the 
histories of the period, and well worth the study of those 
interested in it. 


FICTION 

NAUGHTY GRITZKO AND TEMPTED TAMARA. 

His Hour. By Elinor Qlyn. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

From age to age the love romances of certain couples 
have cast an irresistible spell over mankind. We have 
only to illustrate what we mean by recalling the stories 
of Romeo and Juliet, Anthony and Cleopatra, Dante and 
Beatrice, Heloise and Abelard. Miss Elinor Glyn is 
evidently tired of these threadbare tales, and her ambition 
has been to add to the number by recounting the adven¬ 
tures of Naughty Gritzko and Tempted Tamara. The mass 
of the public, who, either from inclination or force of 
circumstances, lead commonplace lives, which run from 
the cradle to the grave on a level devoid of all those sharp 
gradients of ecstasy or despair which arise from giving 
full play to uncontrolled passions, love to read in print 
what they would hesitate in real life to introduce into 
the puritanical simplicity of their chastened homes. Miss 
Elinor Glyn has grasped this truth, has turned it to com¬ 
mercial advantage, and serves up tempting exotic fare 
which makes an irresistible appeal to fathers who delight 
in sacrificing their leisure hours in eliminating those books 
which they consider unsuitable for their daughters’ peru¬ 
sal ; to wives anxious to solve the riddle why their hus¬ 
bands have fallen so far short of their youthful romantic 
ideals; to daughters who long to lift the veil which 
hides the great mystery of their dreams and their desires,, 
and to younger sons, who, about to enter the field of 
amorous adventure for the first time, desire to carry with- 
them an air of experience and long acquaintance with the 
charms and weaknesses of the opposite sex. 
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But it must be confessed that although the circulation 
of her book6 may have increased, Miss Elinor Glyn’s later 
works show a sad deterioration wh^n judged from the 
purely literary standpoint. It is difficult to believe that 
the same hand which traced the charming 14 Visits of 
Elizabeth'’ and “ Reflections of Ambrosine” is responsible 
for “ Three Weeks ” and “ His Hour.” Of plot in her 
latest work there is none. It simply contains the story 
of the development of animal passions in a demure English 
widow, who, having had the terrible experience of passing 
her early life in a typical English country home as the 
wife of a typical English husband, a devotee of sport and 
the commonplace, suddenly finds herself transferred *o 
a different environment, where she meets a real live man 
for the first time in the person of a lascivious Slav, half 
Cossack, half lunatic, who loves like Othello and behaves 
like Ivan the Terrible when out on the spree. Falling 
under his magic spell, her veiled passions suppressed by 
the dull routine of her first marriage burst forth in the 
full plenary of their experienced powers, and the remainder 
of the story is taken up with a detailed description of the 
quarrels, emotions, and incidents which come between 
their first awakening and eventual realisation after matri¬ 
mony—a concession to public taste and the censor— 
has interposed her chilly hand. The story ends just as 
Tamara Loraine and her barbaric prince are about to enter 
the palace of connubial ecstasy. We are not permitted to 
see their disillusioned exit from the other gate, but we 
have a strong suspicion that after the proverbial “ Three 
Weeks ” we should find the fair Tamara sighing for the 
homely virtues of her deceased Loraine and the wild 
Gritzko having a rare “ beano ” amongst his favourite 
ballet orchestra. 

Tamara and Gritzko are the only two real characters 
in the book. The others are just dragged in as chaperons 
or minor flirts, and one of them gets a bullet in his 
shoulder for appearing at all. Tamara, poor girl, was 
doomed to disaster from birth, and it is a wonder that she 
did not weary of her dreary English home long before the 
death of the accommodating Loraine. Through her veins 
coirrses not the blue, lethargic, gouty blood of her legiti¬ 
mate father, a county squire, but the sparkling highly 
inflammable nectar of an irresistible First Secretary of 
the Russian Embassy, with whom her mother, Lady Ger¬ 
trude Underdown, had to come to an understanding. 

Two vears after she is left a widow, Tamara and her 
friend, Millicent Hardcastle, visit Egypt, and on one 
occasion Tamara rides alone to the Sphinx at two a.m. 
Prince Gregoire Milaslavski—hereinafter known as Gritzko 
—has also chosen this hour. The coincidence is strange. 
Can it be that thev are both descended from the same mean- 
dering First Secretary? He accosts her romantically, and 
conducts her to a neighbouring Arab village by moon¬ 
light. They throw coins to the crowd, who, for some 
unexplained reason are wandering about the streets at 
the hour which is usually devoted to slumber or the 
delights of the harem. Then they ride back to Cairo, only 
to meet the following evening at a ball, where Gritzko gets 
in a belated kiss which has long since cast its shadow 
before it. Tamara is furious at the liberty, and deter¬ 
mines never to see Gritzko again. But the next day, while 
out for a ride she catches a glimpse of him in blue pyjamas 
reclining on a balcony. From this moment the poor girl 
is doomed. On the following day Tamara and Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle sail for England, the inevitable happens, and 
Gritzko turns up on board the boat. Tamara greets him 
coldly, but the wily Prince ignores her and flirts violently 
with Millicent. 

The next scene is laid in Russia, whither Tamara repairs 
to visit her godmother, Princess Ardacheff. Here she sees 
life in the best Russian society in St. Petersburg, and, 
needless to say, one of the first persons she encounters is 
Gritsko, of whose wicked life she hears wonderous reports, 
which quickly enslave her heart, which is yearning for the 
romantic, although to make more certain of her quarry she 
determines not to show it. Gritzko of the Cossack Gnard, 
is ihe talk of the town. He may be best described in the 


words which an American once applied to a poet “ the 
loose but gifted Byron.” His revelB have become prover¬ 
bial—wild nights sipping Moet with chorus girls are inter¬ 
mingled with occasional duels and drunken orgies amongst 
Bohemian gipsies. When not in an excited mood he is 
quiet and well behaved. So accustomed is he to easy 
victories amongst the fair sex that Tamara’s apparent 
indifference drives him to despair, but the little widow, 
believing his passion to be only a passing fancy, holds him 
at a distance. All the old familiar, time-honoured, fly¬ 
blown love tactics, matrimonial manoevring and sensuous 
strategy are indulged in by both sides until one longs for 
them to settle down to serious business. The story cul¬ 
minates at a house party at Gritzko’s splendid country 
seat thirty versts from Moscow. There they spend a few 
days, after which Tamara is due to return to England. 
Gritzko grows desperate at her continual indifference, and, 
driven mad by unrequited passion, fixes on a plot of simple 
but devilish ingenuity to make her his own at least for a 
night. 

He skilfully arranges that they shall return to 
Moscow in the height of a snowstorm, and that Tamara 
and himself shall travel together in a sleigh driven by 
his faithful henchman. Starting after the others, he 
carries her off to a hunting box instead of to Moscow, and 
they are obliged to shelter from the storm. No sooner 
are they inside than Gritzko locks the door, flings himself 
upon her, covering her lips with kisses, and pours pas¬ 
sionate panegyrics into her ears; then lifting her in his 
arms he carries her towards the bed. But the enraptured 
Tamara, determined not to yield, and, preferring death to 
dishonour—a rare virtue in one of Miss Glyn’s widows 
—wrenches herself free, snatches a pistol from 
her would-be lover’s belt and placing the wrong end 
against her fair brow threatens to blow out her brains 
unless he desists. Gritzko accepts the situation, lies down 
on the bed, lights a cigarette, and fixes his amorous eyes 
on the object of his desires. This game of stalemate con¬ 
tinues for several hours, until poor Tamara, worn out with 
fatigue, drops the pistol and faints. 

Gritzko’s hour has come. He seizes the inani¬ 
mate form and places it on the bed. Then, sud¬ 
denly believing that she is dead, his passions 
subside, and he smothers her face with repentant 
tears. All the native chivalry of his barbaric nature rises 
within him. He tears off her bodice, and starts on a 
voyage of exploration through her underclothes until the 
faint ticking of her heart brings calm to his tortured soul. 
Then satisfied that her upper half still breathes, he 
becomes equally solicitous for the safety of her pretty feet, 
and, removing her boots and stockings, bathes them with 
kisses and tears, after which, wrapping her in a blanket, 
he retires to another room to sleep. Poor Tamara when 
she awakes next morning, finding her clothes torn off her, 
the bed deranged and her boots and stockings on the floor, 
thinks she has been taken advantage of. For a moment 
she wishes to kill herself, but on the entry of the Prince 
she desists and eats some food and splits a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne with him instead. After the repast they continue 
their journey to Moscow, Tamara in an agony of appre¬ 
hension as to what the others will say and also about her 
own condition. Gritzko, determined to make her suffer for 
her former neglect, brutally conceals the harmless truth, 
and this refreshing combination of widow and inginuc 
remains under the impression that she has been shame¬ 
lessly wronged. Gritzko keeps up the illusion by sending 
her round a written proposal of marriage, to which 
Tamara replies, “ Monsieur, I have no alternative, I 
accept.” They are duly married; on their wedding eve 
his conduct is forgiven and the book ends with the follow¬ 
ing reassuring colloquy: 

“ Gh! Love,” he said, ° My sweet Princess; the gods 
are very kind to as, for all happiness is yet to come! I 
did but kiss your little feet.” 

Oh ! Elinor, Elinor! What strange widows are created 
by your pen. 
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SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 

Colette Yvbr, the author of “ Princes6eS de Science,” " Les 
•Cervelines,” etc., has given us in her new novel, “ Les 
Dames du Palais,” a thoroughly well-written, well-con¬ 
structed book on the feminist movement in France, taken 
from the women-barristers’ point of view. Colette Yver 
excels in the delineation of her characters, and she intro¬ 
duces us to different types of avocatts, all highly interest¬ 
ing as psychological studies. The author always aims at 
a thesis in her works. In 41 Les Dames du Palais ” she tries 
to solve the following problem: If a woman-barrister 
marries, is it possible for her to find happinees in a union 
with a man exercising the same profession as herself? At 
a first view one can see no objection to a woman-barrister 
marrying; on the contrary, one would think that as a 
wife and mother she would understand and defend all the 
better 44 the cause of the fatherless and widow.” Y T ei 
Colette Yver does not see the question in this light. She 
apparently thinks that women who follow a career should 
not marry, and that if they do, they should choose men 
having quite a different profession to their own, or retire 
completely anjd be content to live in the reflected glory 
of their husbands. 

The heroine of 44 Les Dames du Palais,” Henriette Mar- 
cadier, is the daughter of a well-known Parisian magis¬ 
trate. She has been brought up to enjoy a liberty rarely 
given to French girls; she is clever, serious-minded, 
enthusiastic over her father’s profession, and she resolves 
to follow in his steps and become a lawyer, an avocatc. 
She finally wins her parents’ consent to this, after a rather 
stormy interview. She follows the court at the Ecole de 
Droit, passes her examination, and is at length received 
as barrister-atrlaw of the French law courts. Henriette 
defends with success several small causes. She is happy, 
occupied, contented when, as Fate will have it, 6he meets 
at the Palais a young lawyer, Andre Velines, who 
naturally falls in love with her. We should have pre¬ 
viously mentioned that Henriette is not only an 
intellectual paragon, but is also endowed with re¬ 
markable good looks. She listens to Andre’s declara¬ 
tion, accepts his proposal, and, in short, they 
marry. At first all goes well; they love each other, 
have small cases entrusted to them, and neither rises 
much above the level of the other. But Henriette has 
the luck of having a most important suit brought before 
her, a suit she knows her husband was hoping to obtain. 
She cannot, however, resist the temptation of defending 
it; 6he feels that if she is successful in winning it she will 
have an established reputation, a world-wide fame. Andre 
finds out that his wife has accepted the defence of this 
case, and he feels a bitter resentment. He is envious, 
jealous of the position Henriette has won for herself by 
her talent and courage. They live together becoming 
more and more estranged each day, until at length Hen¬ 
riette feels that if she does not give in, though she rebels 
at the idea of such a sacrifice, they will fatally arrive at a 
divorce, and the one to suffer the most will be their child. 
So, on account of her little one, and also because at heart 
she still loves her husband, she relinquishes the great case 
which was to bring her fame and joy; ehe passes it over 
to Andre, who accepts it, and wins it by an. eloquent dis¬ 
course, which firmly establishes his reputation of being 
one of the best lawyers of Paris. In order to complete fully 
her sacrifice, the proud Henriette retires from active life, 
content to live only for her husband, helping him ae a 
devoted and loving secretary. 

Undoubtedly 44 Les Dames du Palais ” is a clever book. 
But why did Mme. Colette Yver take exactly the same 
subject as the one she has already treated in the 44 Prin- 
cesses de Science,” transposing only the centre around 
which her heroee and heroines live and revolve? Instead 
of taking plac e i n the medical world, the action is laid 
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in the world of barristers and lawyers. The subject and 
moral are both the same as in 44 Princesses de Science. 
Does it, can it possibly mean that Mme. Colette Yver has 
perhaps the intention of developing the same thesis in 
all the different strata of society ? If so, let us sincerely 
hope that in her next book she will make the husband of 
her heroine a more noble character, not an envious, mean 
nature, incapable of appreciating his wife’s talent, and 
only jealous of her successes. 

Quite a different work to 44 Les Dames du Palais, 
though also a psychological study, is 44 Les Arenes Bang* 
lantes,” by the celebrated Spanish author, V. Blasco 
Ibanez, which has appeared in French in a masterly trans¬ 
lation by M. G. Herelle. It i6 certainly one of the finest 
books published for years, and undoubtedly ranks amongst 
Senor Blasco Ibanez’s best works. It having been our 
privilege to read it both in Spanish and in French, we 
really could not tell in which language it pleased us most— 
which is saying a good deal in favour of the translation. 
The description of the torero Gallardo reveals Senor 
Blasco Ibanez as a very fine psychologist, for the wav he 
has traced the character of his hero ranks amongst the 
most masterly portraits in literature. Childish, cruel, 
sensual, superstitious, vain, cowardly, generous, un¬ 
scrupulous, brave, effeminate, Gallardo is a most curious 
and complex nature from which we instinctively shrink, 
whilst at other times he fascinates us strangely. The 
work contains also some remarkable sketches of 
the life which centres around tauromachy. The only 
reproach we can make to it is the painfulness of 
its subject, which is most distasteful to all animal 
lovers; but even this is mitigated, as Senor Blasco 
Ibanez clearly gives us to understand, by several allusions 
in the course of his story that his sympathy is all with 
the poor dumb victims of man’s cruelty. 

M. Andre Lichtenberger is one of the few modern 
French writers who knows how to make children act, 
speak, and think. Already in 44 Mon Petit Trait ” and in 
44 La Petite ” he had given us proof of his talent. In his 
new book, 44 Le Petit Roi,” he describes to us the soul of a 
44 little king ” left all alone in the world. King of a wee 
kingdom, it is true, but king all the same, and bearing 
on his delicate shoulders all the obligations and burden© 
of a 44 grown up ” sovereign. Etiquette, stiff and haughty, 
frowns on him each time his childish nature strives to 
peep out beneath the raiment of royal dignity in which 
his ministers have arrayed him much against his will. 
Poor little king, forced to assume a manner quite at vari¬ 
ance with his years! Poor little boy, whose only play¬ 
mate is a dog—how tenderly loved and fondled 1—and 
whose sole confidante is his old nurse. It is a pitiful little 
story, very simply told, and perhaps all the more touching 
for its very simplicity. 


THREE OLD LETTERS 

Letter-writing, as a polite art, is passing through a 
period of declension. Nowadays people cannot stop to 
state their case explicitly. If Mr. Roosevelt and other 
spelling 44 reformers ” had their way, the English language 
would be reduced to the state of a Saxon church after 
the visitation of a party of Cromwellian Commissioners, 
or to the modern equivalent of such visitation, 44 restora¬ 
tion.” 44 Reform it altogether. Pull our historic language 
to pieces and use the broken links to convey ideas,” is, in 
effect, the password of the phonetic iconoclast. Mankind 
has been for untold ages building up a series of symbols, 
correspondent sounds, and signs. The American modernist 
is apparently anxious to bring us back, so far as signs 
go, to the level of the savage. It is a strange develop¬ 
ment, w f orthy of the Celestial Empire. Furthermore, not 
only is the written symbol to be passed through the mill, 
but the exact and fluent diction, in which our grand¬ 
fathers delighted, is in danger of eclipse from worshippers 
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of the modern god, Hustle. The art of letter-writing i 
probablv reached its high-tide level a hundred years ago. : 
The penny post, the letterette, and the post-card have 
swelled the volume of our postal communication to an 
intolerable degree, and thus the quiet art of written gossip 
is to a large extent lost to us. In the old days, before the 
-deluge which followed Rowland Hill, a letter, whether 
iranked or costing as much in postage as a telegram of 
to-day, was no hasty scribble. It was written with Dutch 
deliberation. Despatches were framed then, albeit, often 
in language stiff and formal. Letters were so few and far 
between that the receiver frequently regarded them as 
worth keeping. Now who preserves the domestic mail ? 

It is torn up as soon as it is read and answered. Flimsy 
pages, close-written and yellow with age, which never 
knew an envelope, are preserved as heirlooms in many a 
family to-day. Fifty years hence will anyone trouble to 
keep, in the same fashion, our current correspondence? 

If on any written page the dead writer’s ghost speaks 
to us familiarly, it does so in the three instances now to | 
be cited. The first recalls to us as quaint and real a 
figure as exists in our literature. His every phrase reveals 
a soul transparently honest and bravely faulty. Dick 
Steele, the Queen Anne trooper and toper, the writer of 
pure and graphic English, the good-hearted scatterer of 
money and clinker of glasses, the champion of fair women, 
is a unique figure. He is a literary Prince Rupert. How* 
often did he scandalise the severe and precise Addison by 
bringing the manners of the barrack into the coffee-house 
they both frequented. A breezy, nautical valour, faults 
that men apologise for and smile at, made him, to a hope¬ 
less degree, his own enemy. No purpose could be served 
in paying the debts of one who flung abroad his own 
guineas, or those of any man who would lend to him, with 
prodigal ease. Steele met good and evil fortune with a 
smiling face, he ruffled it in lace and feathers, ogling 
Mistress Molly in the Mall or rapping out the latest oath 
over a friendly pinch of snuff with some importunate 
goldsmith or trinket-seller. Then how sincere was his 
contrition, while it lasted, for all his faults. The letter 
from which we quote a sentence is one of a series of about 
four hundred, of which this is a sample : 

» 

“ Densest Being on Eabth,— 

“ Pardon me if you do not see me till eleven o’clock, 
having met a schoolfellow from India, by whom I am to be 
informed on things this night which expressly concern your 
obedient husband. Rich Steele.” 

u Dear Prue,” he says, in the special letter of our 
sequence—he having been “ invited to supper at Mr. 
Boyle’s ”—“ do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous.” 
That his wife preserved probably every scrap of his hand¬ 
writing to her is eloquent of her warm affection and regard. 
Now we have these odds and ends, which were often 
scribbled in taverns and coffee-houses, safely lodged in 
the British Museum. Would Mistress Prue have changed 
her swaggering lord for the most correct, sour-faced 
Puritan of them all? No, they babbled fondly to one 
another of a love that passes knowledge. Steele coined 
the supreme mot , “To know her is a liberal education.” 
He must have been “ a terror ” when he came home 44 three 
sheets in the wind,” escorted by an ancient watchman or 
"by a band of roystering blades as many fathom deep in 
healths as he, but Mistress Prue doubtless welcomed him 
home, and next morning brought him his draught of small 
ale with love and forgiveness shining in her eyes. She 
knew him as a faithful heart, devotedly her own. 
Thackeray has told, in his inimitable way, the story of 
the trooper, under the influence of religious feeling, 
-writing ” The Christian Hero,” and how, on the evening 
of the publication of his pamphlet, its author had to be 
carried home from the gutter, too drunk to resist or meddle 
-with the watchmen. 

, * * , 

Our next extract from private correspondence is taken 
from a letter of Doctor Johnson to Lord Chesterfield. It 
<loes not appear who gave this letter publicity. It seems 
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hardly likely that Lord Chesterfield would have done so. 
Our honest Samuel’s hand was heavy, and his cudgel was 
stout. Let us recall the circumstances. Johnson in his 
days of obscure drudgery had sought the great man’s 
aid. Bitter indeed it must have been to his proud and 
testy spirit to stoop to solicit patronage. Chesterfield, 
*• neat and trimly dress’d, fresh as a bridegroom,” by tem¬ 
perament a popinjay, had ignored the burly suppliant in 
seedy black, who hung about his ante-room. Johnson was 
probably not an attractive young man. Physically handi¬ 
capped, half blind, his was a figure to create pity rather 
than to draw men toward him. Chesterfield, the immaculate 
fop, the petty insect of the day, probably passed him with 
a stony stare through an uplifted eye-glass. A somewhat 
similar and more modern case is recorded. When Fara¬ 
day’s fertile mind was beginning to find its congenial field 
in experimental physics, he travelled with Sir Humphrey 
Davy on the Continent. Faraday was one in whom was 
no guile, his great intellect was allied to a temperament 
of simple and childlike naturalness. Davy—probably 
even more so Lady Davy—was jealous of the young man’s 
rising fame. Thus it befell that when Liebig came to dine 
with the great man and his dame Faraday was not in 
evidence. He had been relegated by his host and hostess 
to a side table. Liebig refused to seat himself or to take 
his dinner without having Faraday by his side. So it 
came about that the blushing young savant taught a well- 
merited lesson to the Grand Lama of Science, who from 
that time onward began to take a lower place in men’s 
esteem. In precisely similar fashion Johnson was, we 
know, on one occasion put by his host behind a screen 
to feed with the menials. It must have been gall and 
wormwood to him. This is how he wrote to Lord Chester¬ 
field : 


“ *Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one 6mile 
of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a patron before. 

“Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon¬ 
cern un a man struggling for life in the water, and when 
he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had l>een kind ; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not want 
it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the Public should consider me as owing that 
to a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself.” 

Was ever irony more scathing or couched in language 
of such supreme felicity? Even through his well-nigh 
impenetrable armour of self-satisfaction, Lord Chesterfield 
must have felt the sting of the arrow. 

Our third extract is taken from a letter of Charles 
Lamb. Someone has noted the intimacy and affection of 
the reading world which is revealed in the habitual use 
of the Christian name when speaking of an author. Dick 
Steele, Samuel Johnson, Charles Lamb, all have the per¬ 
sonal touch. We speak of them as of intimate friends— 
friends of our own circle. The following are some of 
the saddest, most tragic words the pen of man has ever 
framed. They occur in a letter written by Charles Lamb 
to Coleridge: 

“ White, or some of my friends, or the public papers, 
by this time may have informed you of the terrible calami¬ 
ties that have fallen on our family. I will only give you 
the outlines: —My poor, dear, dearest 6ister, in a fit of 
insanity, has been the death of her own mother. . . 

Write as religious a letter as possible, but no mention of 
what is gone and done with. With me the * former things 
are passed away,* and I have something more to do than 
to feel. God Almighty have us well in his keeping. 

C. Lamb. 
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“ Mention nothing of poetry. ^ I have destroyed every 
vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please; 
but if you publish, publish mine (I give free leave) without 
name or initial, and never send me a book, I charge you.” 

A bit of raillery, a bout of cudgel play, the Bharp cry 
of a broken heart: 

“ La vie est brfcve: 

Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de r£ve . . . 

Et puis—bonsoir.” 

What lover of our English literature could fail to have 
cherished, as a life-long memory, a stroll arm-in-arm with 
Lamb, the lovable, listening to his stuttering quips, his 
ever-verdant jests 1 Beneath the emiling surface was a 
dire hunger eating his heart. Cousin Bridget, his deeply- 
loved sister, Mary Lamh, was the victim of recurrent 
mania, terrible while it lasted, and destined wholly to 
engulf her reason in the end. Alice Winn, a cherished 
and beloved name, was flesh and blood, not a dream figure. 
Under the stress of their fearful domestic calamity 
Lamb’s vision of a closer tie fled, and Alice became the 
wife of another. The children, who appear to him in his 
exquisite “ Reverie,” say of themselves, “ We are nothing; 
less than nothing, and dreams.” Lamb, with a nature as 
sensitive and tender as man ever possessed, was by destiny 
a dilettante, revelling in the bouquet of the wine of litera¬ 
ture, ever ready for a congenial evening with bookish 
associates, looking outwardly on life with a smile and a 
jest. At the core of his being he was haunted by memories 
and apprehensions akin to despair. Strange that one so 
simple and whom men so loved should have been tormented 
by a hopeless fate. Stranger still that out of the furnace 
of his affliction he did not leave to mankind a master book, 
deeper than Carlyle’s “ Sartor ” in outlook, and winged 
with a message of patient endurance and ineradicable hope. 


THE THEATRE 

“ MRS. SKEFFINGTON,” AT THE QUEEN’S. 

An Episode in Cavalry Barracks, by Cosmo Hamilton. 

This play is a typical one of army life, as seen by the 
dramatist, on somewhat original lines, but with very 
stagey British officers. We think that the British 
officer has a reasonable and legitimate grievance 

against the modern stage. He is invariably por¬ 
trayed in the same mould, or, rather, he comes 
out of one of four moulds, according to his rank. 
No. 1, the colonel, severe, highly moral, and masterful, 
with the pretty wife (generally known as the mother of 
the regiment, but usually a sister to the subalterns, a 
medium for speedy promotion with the captains, a buffer 
between himself and the C.O. to the adjutant, and the 
paramour of at least one of the majors). Out of No. 2 
mould comes the major, tall, handsome, unmarried, well- 
to-do, always about to start on an expedition to Central 
Africa, and a standing menace to every married officer’s 
home until he sets off. From No. 3 mould the captains 
are turned out, chivalrous, debonnaire fellows, ever ready 
to help a lady out of distress or into it, sippers 
of whiskies and sodas at odd hours, loungers in easy 
chairs in the ante-room, yawning over their light duties 
and sighing for wives. No. 4 mould contains the idiotic 
subalterns, with lisping accents, lovers of ragging, unduly 
familiar with their superior officers, and kissing every 
parson’s daughter who wanders into the mess. All these 
types are found in the full plenitude of their powers in 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s play. The plot is slender, but is 
ingeniously worked out. The dialogue is often witty, and 
we passed a most instructive and entertaining evening in 
these most original cavalry barracks amongst officers the 
like of whom we have never seen before. Briefly, let us 
describe the plot. Mrs. Thynne, wife of Colonel Thynne, 
stays a night in town, when she is expected back at 


Aldershot, and the Colonel has strong suspicions that 
she has passed it in the company of Major Skeffington. 
Mrs. Thynne declares that she stayed with friends. 
The Colonel writes to the friends, who deny her 
presence. He accuses his wife of lying, and threatens her 
with detectives. It appears that she and Major Skeffington 
motored to Findon in Sussex to visit his racing stables. 
On the way back the motor broke down, and they were 
forced to pass the night at the Chequers Hotel in a small 
village. There they were seen by Willoughby Pellew, of 
Magdalen College, Oxon. Pellew is a brother of a sub¬ 
altern of the regiment, and the Major introduces the 
Colonel’s wife as his newly-married bride. 

Willoughby Pellew writes to his brother, and relates 
what he has seen, and the subalterns and several of the 
captains rush into the room to announce the marriage of 
the Major to Mrs. Thynne. Great consternation followi. 
Here is the weak part of the plot. Surely the character 
of the service must have deteriorated if British subalterns 
imagine that because a dashing major spends a night with 
a lady in a small Sussex village she must necessarily be 
his wife, even though they are led astray by the Oxford 
graduate. Now it is obvious that it must soon come to 
the Colonel’s ears that Major Skeffington has been seen 
at the Chequers with a lady purporting to be his wife, 
and he will naturally ask to be introduced to her. At 
this point the sister 6f Captain Lindsay, Miss Beryl Faber, 
arrives from the West Indies, and is invited to stay 
at the Colonel's house. At the same moment Major 
Skeffington arrives from town. Mrs. Thynne, after soak¬ 
ing the sofa with tears, explains to the LindsayB what has 
happened. A consultation is held, and Kathleen Lindsay 
suggests that she should pose as Major Skeffington s wife 
and be introduced to the Colonel as such. This is an agree¬ 
able role to Miss Lindsay, because, ever since her girl¬ 
hood—in spite of a trip to India and the West Indies 
she has been enamoured of Maior Skeffington, who once 
got a bracelet out of pawn for her. From this point the 
further development of the play becomes rather obvious; 
and the downfall of the gallant Major is a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Enter the Colonel, who is dulv presented to Mrs. 
Skeffington. The clouds roll away and peace is restored. 

Act II. takes place in the ante-room the following after¬ 
noon, the day of the inspection of the regiment by General 
Sir Gresham Thurlow. Now the General is the most comic 
military character we have ever seen represented on the 
stage. He is short and fat, and appears bold and benevo¬ 
lent, fierce and playful alternatively, while on learning that 
Major Skeffington has volunteered for service in Central 
Africa he delivers a tremendous panegyric on the Major and 
a man’s duty to his country in the middle of the ante-room 
before a crowd of captains, grinning subalterns, ladies, and 
mess waiters. Really such scenes are never witnessed, but 
they would be worth going a thousand miles to see in real 
life. The General departs, and the short-lived truce be¬ 
tween the Colonel and his wife is cut short by the untimely 
arrival of Willoughby Pellew to visit his brother. On 
entering the mess he at once goes up to Mrs. Thynne, and, 
recognising her as the lady of the inn, addresses her as 
Mrs. Skeffington. This awful blunder upsets the entire 
proceedings—really someone ought to have warned the 
graduate beforehand—and arouses all the Colonel’s old 
suspicions. He telephones to London for detectives, and, 
with a noble disinterestedness for the future security of 
his home, refuses to recommend the Major for the com¬ 
mand of the Central African expedition. The situation 
looks desperate, when Miss Kathleen Lindsay comes to 
the rescue. She gives the Colonel a tremendous lecture on 
suspicion and jealousy, and finally convinces him that 
Maior 8keffington and Mrs. Thynne are nothing but pla¬ 
tonic friends—though why platonic friends should meel 
with motor accidents is a little difficult to explain. Then 
she tackles Major Skeffington, who. after rushing up and 
down the Toom like a desperate salmon, is finally raffed 
and safely landed. Thus all ends well. The Colonel and 
his wife are reconciled, the Maior and Miss Lindsay en¬ 
gaged ; in a remote corner Mr. Noel Dacre has just come 
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lo a satisfactory understanding with the pretty parson s 
daughter—a part played by Miss Gwladys Gaynor—and 
through the partition we can almost see Hobson, the maid, 
having a pre-nuptial hug in the arms of a mess waiter* 

On the whole “ Mrs. Skeffington ” is a very pleasant little 
comedy, light in structure, clever in its dialogue, highly 
improbable, totally at variance with army life, and happy 
in its ending. What more could the most exigeant demand 
after a good dinner? The play was well acted. Miss Beryl 
Faber as Kathleen Lindsay was thoroughly convincing, 
and looked very sweet. Miss Ellen O'Malley as Mrs. 
Thvnne seemed rather uncertain what to make of the 

w 

character, at one moment soaking the mess sofa with tears 
and at another making the room resound with laughter. 
Mr. Dawson Milward was almost perfection in the role of 
Major Skeffington. Mr. Holmes-Gore played the role of 
Colonel Thynne with considerable skill, while Mr. Arthur 
X»ewis as the General, and Messrs. Averell and Leeds as 
■the comic subalterns kept us in a roar of laughter, but 
caused us serious misgivings as to the security of our shores 
from a German invasion. 


MUSIC 

We are told that when Emmy Osborne and Jos and 
Major Dobbin were at Pumpernickel, they heard the 
•wonderful opera of “ Fidelio.” The part of Leonora was 
sung by Schroeder-Devrient, then in “ the bloom of her 
beauty and genius,’* and Amelia's delight in the noble, 
moving music was so vividly expressed that little Fipps, 
the attache, said it did him good to see her. Nor was 
Mrs. Osborne singular in her emotion; at the “ Nichts, 
nichts, mein Florestan,” every woman in the house “ was 
snivelling,” and no wonder. Now Amelia was no in¬ 
competent judge. Did she not feel the beauty of Mozart 
so keenly that sometimes she wondered if it was not wrong 
to be so greatly enraptured by mere music, even if it were 
Mozart’s? And is not the ability to appreciate Mozart one 
of the touchstones whereby a true musician may be known? 
Of course, the genius of Mme. Devrient counted for much. 
It had so moved grim Beethoven himself, when he heard 
her in his “ Fidelio,” that he patted her cheek and pro¬ 
mised to write another opera for her. But neither the 
genius of a Devrient nor even the tender story of 
Leonora's wifely devotion by itself would have roused so 
intense an emotion without the divine music in which that 
story is told. “ Fidelio ” has not, we believe, lost its 
power to attract in Austria and Germany. It was difficult 
to obtain a seat in the opera-house at Vienna when Mahler 
conducted it and Frau Mildenburg sang as ” Leonora ”; 
and even in London time was when a season without 
“ Fidelio ” and great Tietjens to sing in it would have 
been considered as a banquet from which the rarest vintage 
had been withheld. During the last thirty years, however, 
performances of “ Fidelio ” have been few enough in 
London, and although Mr. Beecham gave it last Saturday 
(how can we be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Beecham for 
this and other instances of his admirable spirit and 
devotion?) to an encouragingly large audience, still the 
attitude of that audience was not entirely like Amelia 
Osborne’s, nor like that of the Viennese multitude which 
first proclaimed, after its unpropitious start, that 
* l Fidelio ” was one of the great things of the world. 11 1 
cannot listen to this early-Victorian music,” said one con¬ 
stant opera-goer to the writer, and so saying, he bought a 
ticket for “ Elektra.” “ The story i9 sentimental and the 
music dull,” said one of the ladies whose opinion must 
always be asked and quoted by those who wish to know what 
is what in music. Yes, and a better-equipped critic than 
either of these pooh-poohed “ Fidelio ” as uninspired, and 
aa evidence that Beethoven did not care sufficiently about 
the operatic form to put his strength into it! Poor people 1 
They are rather to be pitied than scorned, these half-deaf 
oouls, who hear Wagner and Strauss so gladly, and cannot 


hear what Beethoven would tell them in “ Fidelio.” But 
if the music of “ Fidelio ” does not convince them that 
Beethoven took trouble over his opera, what will they say 
as to the facts? Sir George Grove says that in 1805 “ the 
opera was Beethoven’s main and absorbing business . . . 
he betook himself to Hetzendorf to put his sketches into 
shape, and to get inspiration from his favourite woods and 
fields.” To give an idea of the extraordinary amount of 
labour and pains which he bestowed on his work, it may 
be mentioned that in the sketch-book which contains the 
materials for the opera—a thick oblong volume of 346 
pages, 16 staves to the page—there are no fewer than 
18 distinct beginnings to Florestan’s air, and 10 to the 
chorus “ Wer ein holdes weib.” We shall be told, perhaps, 
that Beethoven laboured too much over the opera and thus 
blunted the edge of his inspiration. But did he take less 
pains over his Quartets and his Symphonies, and ia it 
come to this that they too are to be set aside a9 dull and 
old fashioned? One is inclined to think that people who 
cannot appreciate “ Fidelio ” have no business to enjoy 
“ Tristan ” and “ Elektra,” the two thrilling operas which 
Mr. Beecham made to precede and follow “ Fidelio ”—as 
ladies-of-honour, let us hope, to escort a Queen. Have 
the rush and brilliance of modern orchestration dazed these 
detractors of Beethoven, have noise and violence won them 
so completely over that they deem passionate and noble 
emotions impossible to express unless by the kind of music 
which singers must shout and orchestras must scream? 
There is not so much noise in the whole of “ Fidelio ” as 
there is in certain portions of “ Tristan ” and “ Elektra,” 
but it i 9 full of pages which are every whit as noble, as 
expressive, as moving, as those pages in Wagner and 
Strauss which we rightly regard as among the wonderful 
things that music ha9 given us. 

But enough about the unhappy or perverted folk who 
belittle the composer of “ Fidelio.” " Non ragionam di 
lor,” etc. There is probably a future for “ Fidelio ” (as 
there is, according to Dr. Richter, for Mozart) oven in 
England, if only Mr. Beecham will peg away and not 
allow himself to be discouraged. It will be long, we trust, 
before Mr. Beecham meets Beethoven in the Shades, but 
what a greeting there will then be if the conductor- 
entrepreneur brings tidings that he won back Britain for 
“ Fidelio ” 1 We have no wish to be unduly censorious, 
still it must be said that if “ Fidelio ” is to triumph, and 
that speedily, it must be more worthily presented than it 
was on Saturday. Mr. Beecham and Mr. Percy Pitt, who 
conducted, would probably be the first to admit that there 
were shortcomings. No doubt such music as that of 
“ Fidelio ” ought to move us—and would move the Emmy 
Osbornes—were it played by strollers in a barn. But 
things do not always happen as they should, and London 
audiences look for certain aids to the enjoyment of 
operatic music, such as a reasonably plausible dicor , a 
thoroughly thought-out and rehearsed ensemble , first-rate 
singing, and at least intelligent acting. It is true that 
Leonora did not appear in velvet jacket and pantaloons, 
as Tietjens did, nor did she forget that in the “Canon” 
quartette her remarks are directed to be sung “ aside.” 
But then she exaggerated her “ aside ” so much that the 
balance of the voices in that perfect piece of music was 
quite upset. Tietjens had a “ powerful whisper ” indeed 
(like old Mrs. Musgrove’s, in “ Persuasion ”), and she was 
apt to overpower her colleagues; but this was more bear¬ 
able than it wa9 not to hear Leonora at all. In a small 
theatre, and with further experience, Miss Gleeson-White 
might do very well as Leonora, but those who were hearing 
“ Fidelio ” for the first time on Saturday will be better 
able to estimate the opera when they have heard Frau 
Mildenburg or Miss Edith Walker in its chief part., 
Marcellina (Mme. la Palme) adopted too much . the 
methods of the soubrette of musical comedy to be a natural 
gaoler’s daughter; the music of Florestan is a little too 
difficult for Mr. O’Mara; Mr. Whitehill sang Pizarro 
much better than most Pizarros, and if he was too melo¬ 
dramatic, he could be forgiven, for it is the fate of the 
ordinary Pizarro (in Germany, at least) to seem nothing 
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better than a blunt wooden stick trying to be sharp. Mr. 
Hinckley, as Rocco, was the best in the cast. But it 
should be said that one and all seemed anxious to do their 
best, and. these English-speaking artists managed to use 
the German tongue with better success than might have 
been expected. Probably it is impossible, in view of the 
conditions under which Mr. Beecham is pursuing his 
enterprise, to make everything perfect at once. But it 
should not be impossible, eventually, to present 41 Fidelio ” 
as it is presented in Vienna, where, with the help of suit¬ 
able stage-scenes and dresses, the action is managed so 
naturally that the illusion is admirable, the operatic con¬ 
ventions followed by Beethoven prove no stumbling-block, 
and the story is presented simply and vividly. However 
this may be, further rehearsal should result in a better 
understanding between the orchestra and the singers. It 
will be kinder to those concerned in Saturday’s perform¬ 
ance if we say nothing more upon this point. Thursday’s 
presentation of 44 Tristan ” was not one of special excel¬ 
lence, except as regards the Isolde of Frau Mildenburg. 
Though she was unwell, and consequently not at her 
best, she was still, as always, the great artist. Monday’s 
44 Elektra,” however, was magnificently successful. If Mr. 
Beecham can yet give ‘‘Fidelio” as he gives “Elektra,” 
its future can be in no doubt. Everyone who has heard 
opera in Germany has heard Fraulein Plaichinger. Her 
voice was not always strong enough to dominate the 
orchestra, but her Elektra is, nevertheless, a remarkable 
performance; and, supported as she was by such an 
orchestra, and by Frau Mildenburg and Fraulein Petzl- 
Perard (who sang splendidly and looked more like a 
Dresden Palma Vecchio than ever), she bore the burden of 
the opera like a true Daughter of Kings. 44 Don 
Giovanni ” and “ Le Nozze ” are announced (oh, admirable 
Mr. Beecham!) for Thursday and Saturday, and 44 Fidelio ” 
is to be repeated (with Miss Edith Walker) on Friday. 
8uch a prospect should console many for the cessation 
of the Promenade Concerts, which have brought music's 
blessing to countless thousands. At the first Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concert Mr. Bantock’s new Oriental dances 
were played. They are, of course, well scored, but are as 
conventional as the Egyptian scenes which at one time used 
to decorate the walls of the Royal Academy in such 
numbers. At the same concert M. Pugno played in con¬ 
certos by Bach and Mozart, but with less effect than usual. 
He almost made his Mozart sound 44 small.” And Mozart 
is never 44 small.” 

EXHIBITIONS 

THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL AND 
THEATRICAL EXHIBITION. 

Few people probably will leave the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery without a feeling of disappointment, and yet this 
cannot be said to be the fault of those who are responsible 
for the exhibition, who have no doubt collected all that 
there was to collect. The fault lies rather with the mate¬ 
rials at their disposal. Admittedly, the function of an 
exhibition such as this is to present to the public a compre¬ 
hensive view of a certain subject by gathering together and 
arranging the scattered materials, but whether this exhibi¬ 
tion really contributes to the popular understanding of 
the history of the theatre is doubtful. The truth probably 
lies in the fact that the history of the theatre is only to 
be found in literature. The main feature of the exhibi¬ 
tion—apart from the Shakespeare Memorial Room—is the 
collection of oil paintings to which the Upper Gallery is 
devoted, and while there are a considerable number of 
valuable pictures among these, a great many are practi¬ 
cally worthless from an artistic point of view, though 
interesting as being portraits of famous actors, actresses, 
and playwrights. Among notable pictures are Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ portraits of Oliver Goldsmith, Miss Linley, 
David Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons—of the two latter, there 
Are also portraits by Gainsborough—Hogarth’s Beggars’ 


Opera and Peg Woffington, a Hoppnej, Watt's Ellen Terry,, 
and Herkomer’s Sir Herbert Tree as Gringoire in 44 The 
Ballad Monger.” Of the art in the Lower Gallery, a bust 
of Forbes Robertson by Charles Pibworth and a statuette 
of Irving as Hamlet are specially noteworthy. There is- 
also gui interesting collection of mezzotints in this room. 

The real interest in the exhibition centres round the 
Shakespeare Room, a significantly tiny apcurtment, into 
which are gathered practically all the relics that exist. 
We are accustomed to hear how few are the authentic 
records of Shakespeare’s life, but the little room at the 
Whitechapel Gallery is the most eloquent testimony to the 
fact that could be given. A few portraits, a few documents 
—of special interest are those discovered this year at the 
Record Office—some medals and waxes, and a case of 
early editions of the plays, several of these with 44 altera¬ 
tions, amendments, additions, and new songs,” make up 
the collection. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to 
the portraits, for, though the famous Chandos portrait is 
not among them, one is so familiar with reproductions of 
it, and of the expressionless bust in Stratford Church, that 
one should be specially grateful for an opportunity of 
seeing these different renderings of the well-known face. 
That sent by Mrs. Edward Burrows—and there is a tiny 
wax bust in one of the cases which is very like it—is quite 
animated in expression. The large model of the Globe* 
Theatre, which stands in the centre of the room, is of very 
practical value and interest to the student of Shakespeare. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

Arthur Rackham’s Water-colour Drawings. 

To those who felt that the fairyland of the 44 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” and 44 The Tempest ” formed an ideaL 
ground for the exercise of Mr. Arthur Rackham’s unique 
genius, the illustrations to 44 The Rhinegold ” and 44 The 
Valkyrie,” which are now being exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, will come almost as a revelation. One realises 
that here he has found a literature with which his northern 
genius is in full sympathy, for in these illustrations he is 
so entirely at one with his subject that there is no feeling 
of detachment. Probably it is this which gives their great 
depth of expression to these pictures. For Mr. Rackham, 
is really a creative artist in the guise of an illustrator. 
The 44 Alice ” and 44 Peter Pan ” pictures, for instance, are 
as original as the books which they were designed to illus¬ 
trate, and when he w'orks at such subjects as the 41 In- 
goldBby Legends ” (also exhibited at the Leicester Galleries) 
the illustrations altogether transcend the meaning of the 
originals. In the drawings for 44 The Rhinegold ” there is 
the same exquisite feeling for line and subdued colour 
which distinguishes his work, and which seems always most 
apparent when he is depicting ethereal beings, as in the* 
44 Frolics of the Rhine-maidens,” while, regarded from a 
purely technical standpoint, the delicate workmanship of 
44 the Rhine-maidens bewailing their lost gold as the gods 
cross the rainbow bridge to Valhalla ” is unsurpassed" 
in its kind. 

Hugh Thomson’s Illustrations to Shakespeare. 

r As an illustrator of Shakespeare’s plays, Hugh Thomson 
cannot be said to be successful, though in many of the 
sketches now being exhibited at the Leicester Galleries 
there is the same daintiness and charm which one always 
associated with his work. Particularly pleasing and deli- ' 
cate are the illustrations of 44 Falstaff Thrown, in th<^ 
Thames ” and 44 Creeping like Snail Unwillingly to School.” 
In the pictures illustrating Thackeray’s 44 Esmond ” we miss, 
the delicate drawing of the illustrations to 44 Evelina ” and 
44 Cranford.” 


OLYMPIA. 

A few days ago, by the courtesy of the Photochrom Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., we paid a visit to the Business and Advertising 
Exhibition at Olympia. We understand that this year’a 
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exhibition is the fourth of its kind since 1907, although 
the title has for the first time included the word Adver¬ 
ting.” It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to 
enter into details with regard to the various stands, which 
took up practically the whole of the available space in the 
hall. The Timet , the Graphic , and, needless to say, 
Messrs. Harmsworth, were adequately represented ; while 
the Salter, the Underwood, the Bijou, the Central, and 
the Blickensderfer Companies were all well to the fore with 
models of the newest typewriters at present on the market. 
The Carbon Paper Supply Company, Ltd., of 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, showed very excellent typewriting and 
pencil carbons, which are guaranteed to take at least six 
clear copies, and are also remarkably clean to handle. 

We do not think that there is anything very new to 
record in the way of advertising methods. The Facsimile 
Letter Printing Company, Ltd., of 6a, Tudor Street, 
presented a method of circularising which has been 
conducted for Messrs. Goodman and Davis, of 18, Old 
Cavendish Street. Sentences, illuminated with changing 
colour effects, are written by means of the “ Electroscript 
Ad-writer,” which is an advertisement novelty of a unique 
and distinctive character, shown bv Messrs. Oakes and 
Co., of 16, Holborn Viaduct. The Photochrom Company 
had a good display of work that has been carried out for 
the leading railways and holiday resorts. The same com¬ 
pany also showed for the first time a new type of “ big 
picture ” work, which is very effective and calculated to 
rivet the attention. Those who still have something to 
learn in the wav of advertising can be catered for by the 
Dixon Institute, of Oxford Street, where prospective can¬ 
vassers are recommended to enrol as students. The ex¬ 
treme end of the building was devoted to an Inventors’ 
Section, with upwards of eighty stands of all sorts and 
conditions of exhibits, the patent rights of many of which 
are for sale. We understand that the exhibition is to be 
repeated, and that future ones are likely to improve upon 
that which has just closed. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEWS FAIR 

Thx neighbourhood of Smithfield, in the eighteenth 
century and in the early years of the nineteenth, was not 
particularly healthy for law-abiding citizens who had occa¬ 
sion to pass through it. On the eastern side ran Long 
Lane, which communicated with Cripplegate. We learn 
from contemporary records that it was “ very badly built, 
and indifferently inhabited by inferior sorts of tradesmen 
and publicans.” Giltspur Street, now so respectable, was 
not much better, and towards the time of the great merry¬ 
making known as 8t. Bartholomew’s Fair the whole 
district became uproarious. All approaches were lined 
with the stalls of hawkers, who vended every imaginable 
commodity, from prints and pictures to ornamental ginger¬ 
bread and cheap toys; these itinerant salesmen also 
swarmed in the square itself. Between the cattle-pens in 
the centre of the space, where the imposing market now 
stands, and the fronts of the amusement shows, a clear 
gangway was preserved for the populace; thus the rear 
part of the booths abutted upon the gutter-stalls. The 
police of the period seem to have been almost as systematic 
and stringent as our own, if we may judge by the special 
rules and regulations drawn up for the control of traffic; 
these were rendered necessary by the crowds that thronged 
the place, and rigidly enforced. That the official atten¬ 
tions were not superfluous is certain, for on the night 
before the Fair opened “ a multitude, composed of the 
most degraded characters of the metropolis, was accus¬ 
tomed to knock at the doors and ring the bells, with loud 
shouting and vociferation ; and they often committed gross 
outrages on persons and property.” In the year 1822 
there was quite a riot, before which the patrols and the 
watchmen were powerless; it continued until three or 
four o'clock in the morning. 
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The Fair was opened in state by the Lord Mayor, 
who drove in his carriage from the Mansion House, halt¬ 
ing at the gate of Cloth Fair. Here, in the presence of 
the Sheriffs, the proclamation of the Fair would be duly 
and formally read by the Chief Attorney; a dinner, on 
their return to the Mansion House, concluded the cere¬ 
mony. Some of the items of the proclamation read very 
quaintly to-day: — 

AND, that no person shall sell any Bread, but it be good 
and wholesome for Man’s Body, upon pain that will fall 
thereof. 

AND, that no manner of Cook, Pye-baker, nor Huckster, 
sell, nor put to sale, any manner of Victual, except it be 
good and wholesome for Man’s Body, upon pain that will 
fall thereof. 

AND, that no person or persons whatsoever, within the 
limits and bounds of this Fair, presume to break the Lord s 
day in selling, shewing, or offering to Sale, or in buying, 
or in offering to buy, any Commodities whatsoever; or in 
sitting tippling, or drinking in any Tavern, Inn, Alehouse, 
Tippling House or Cook House; or in doing anv other 
thing that may tend to the breach thereof, upon the pain 
and penalties contained in several Acts of Parliament, • 
which will be severely inflicted upon, the Breakers thereof. 

Stow gives the origin of the proceedings thus:- - To 
this priory King Henry II. granted the privilege 
of a Faire to be kept yeerly at Bartholomew-tide, 
for three daies, to wit, the eve, the day, and the next 
morrow, to the which the clothiers of England, and drapers 
of London, repaired, and had their boothes and standings 
within the churchyard of this priory, closed in with wals 
and gates locked every night, and watched for safety of 
men’s goods and wares; a court of piepowders was daily 
during the Faire holden, for debts and contracts. This 
famous " Court of Pie-powder ” was described by Black- 
stone as the most expeditious court of justice known to 
the law of England. It tried offences before a jury of 
traders formed on the spot; it “ could only sit during 
fair time, could take cognisance only of things happening 
during fair time and within the fair, and could try a thief 
who had committed robbery in the fair only when he had 

also been captured within its bounds.” 

In the year 1357 the Kings of England, France, and 
Scotland were spectators of the jousts at Smithfield. The 
district was almost residential in those early days, for in 
Edward III.’s time suburban houses and gardens adjoined 
it. As late as the nineteenth century the Fair was 
annually visited by many notable persons even the 
Prince of Wales of that day patronised it ; but towards the 
thirties u no person of respectability visits it,” says the 
historian, “ but as a curious spectator of a congregation 
of ignorance and depravity.” That his words were ^not 
exaggerated we may judge from the statement that b\ 
every thief living in London, Bartholomew Fair was 
regarded as an annual performance for his benefit.” 

Pepys was very fond of a stroll round the Fair. On 
August 30, 1667, he writes: “ I to Bartholomew Fair to 
walk up and down; and there, among other things, find 
my Lady Castlemaine at a puppetrplay (Patient Grisel), 
and the street full of people expecting her coming out.” 
These “ puppet-plays ” were a great feature of the merry¬ 
makings of those days. An ancient song of the Fair, from 
D’Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” runs thus: — 

“ For a penny you may zee a fine puppet-play, 

And for twopenoe a rare piece of art; 

And a penny a can, I dare sware a man 
May put zix of ’em into a quart.” 

The wise and observant Hone, suspecting that we should 
be curious as to these celebrations nearly a hundred years 
after he lived, made a thorough tour of the Fair. 
“ Feeling,” he writes, “ that our ancestors have slenderly 
acquainted us with what was done here in their time, and 
presuming that our posterity may cultivate the ‘ wisdom 
of looking backward’ in some degree, I write rather to 
amuse the future, than to inform the present, generation.” 
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Kindly, inimitable Hone—the Elia of the calendar 1 His 
catalogue of the booths is exhaustive and amusing, 
but we must permit ourselves only a brief notice of their 
character. The first was a kind of tableau vivant, with 
various scenes—a murder, the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, the Tower of Babel, the Battle of Waterloo, the 
Coronation of King Oeorge IV., and bo on, sacred and 
profane in careless juxtaposition. Show II. consisted of 
“ Miss Hipson, the Middlesex Wonder, the largest child 
ifc the Kingdom,” supported by dwarfs, giants, and two 
“ Wild Indians from the Malay Islands.” The third 
announced a balancing and juggling entertainment. One 
penny was the price of admission to each of these, so the 
necessary expenditure was not disastrous. No. IV. was 
a menagerie, for which sixpence seemed requisite; V..exhi¬ 
bited a mare with seven feet—a “ thorough-bred chesnut,” 
and charged threepence; VI. was “ Richardson’s Theatre,” 
with a florid bill to draw the populace; VII. had for 
attraction “Nero,” a lion; VIII. and IX. were circus per¬ 
formances, one of which boasted that it was “ lighted with 
Real Gas, In and Outside.” The next four partook of 
the “ freak ” nature, such as are still not unknown at 
country fairs; XIV. Was a conjuring-booth; XV., another 
menagerie; XVI. professed to possess a dolphin, a mer¬ 
maid, and a learned pig—truly an alarming combination 1 
This “ Toby, the Real Learned Pig,” warrants a more 
detailed description than Hone allows him, so we will 
quote from his poster:—“ He will read, spell, cast 
accounts, tell the points of the sun’s rising and setting, 
discover the four grand divisions of the earth, kneel at 
command, perform blindfold with twenty handkerchiefs 
over his eyes, tell the hour to a minute by a watch, tell 
a card, and the age of any party.” Which is more than 
most of us can do who pride ourselves on being fairly 
intelligent. This pig was “ in colour the most beautiful 
of his race, in symmetry the most perfect, in temper the 
most docile. And when asked a question, he will give 
an immediate answer.” In fact, he was a porcine infant 
phenomenon, and nobody could complain at disbursing 
a penny for this adventure, especially as the “ Real Head 
of a Cannibal Chief ” was thrown in as a sort of make¬ 
weight ! 

Show XVII. boasted a wild Indian and a fat boy; 
XVIII. gave an exposition of glass-blowing; the next 
two carried on the ordinary giant-and-dwarf business; 
XXI. consisted of clowns and tumblers; and XXII., the 
last, was Wombwell ’8 famous menagerie—a name which 
brings back memories of our own youthful days. After 
this appalling round of gaiety we should imagine that 
Mr. Hone had seen enough sights, irt sufficiently incon¬ 
gruous mixture, to supply him with nightmares for the 
rest of his life. 

80 ran the course of St. Bartholomew’s Great Fair. It 
used to begin on August 24 (old style) and last for a 
fortnight, but a Court of Common Council held in 1708 
curtailed it to three or four days. Originally, of course, 
it was the chief cloth-exchange of the kingdom, and sub¬ 
stantially a business gathering—Cloth Fair, close by, 
perpetuates its purpose. The concomitants of ribaldry, 
robbery, and horseplay which seem inseparable from such 
meetings led to its suppression about the year 1855. It 
seems almost a pity to have lost such an historic fair—it 
lasted from 1133 till our own times—but modern progress 
stands no nonsense, and probably our pockets and our 
lives are the safer for its disappearance. 


HALLOWE’EN 

This savour of romance And superstition which used to 
cling round the vigil of AU Saints’ Bay, November 1 , has 
now been welL nigh dissipated; we make great concession 
in these busy modern times to the spirit of Christmas, but 
the minor festivals are allowed to pass unnoticed by the 
vast majority of people. Not so very many years ago, 
however, the celebration of All Hallows Eve was the 


' occasion for much merriment and harmless prying into 
the future by means of various curious rites and interest¬ 
ing performances—the favourite species of divination 
being, of course, that which should indicate the coming 
spouse of the young master or mistress of the ceremonies. 
It is to be feared, in such a case, that predilections already 
firmly formed were frequently permitted to influence the 
decision of the oracle. 

To eat an apple in front of a mirror and comb the hair 
at the same time would seem rather a difficult feat to 
accomplish neatly, but this was one method by which the 
problematical husband of a lady might be inspected, as 
it were, on approval; his face (supposing the charm to 
work satisfactorily) would be perceived peering over her 
shoulder in the glass. One would presume the experi¬ 
menter possessed excellent nerves, for a condition of suc¬ 
cess was that she should be alone. In another old-fashioned 
and solitary custom the wistful one had to go unseen to 
a stack of barley and measure it round three times; on 
the last time he or Bhe would surely be caught in the 
shadowy embrace of the future mate—which must have 
been somewhat disconcerting. Nuts and apples, being 
plentiful at this period of the year, were often in great 
request as accessories. To place two apple-pips on the lids 
of one’s eyes on Hallowe’en, name them after two prospec¬ 
tive lovers, and see (or feel) which dropped off first was 
reckoned to be a certain way of discovering which swain 
will be faithful. " The advantage of thie spell,” observes 
a sarcastic commentator, “is that a body may help the 
Fates along, if they seem undecided, by winking.” 

A similar result was achieved by casting two hazel-nuts 
into the fire; the maiden who did this, first taking the 
precaution of naming them after her sweethearts, could 
decide by their behaviour the fate of the unsuspecting 
youths—the one that pops will prove untrue; whence we 
may conclude, doubtless, that the other will, in due course, 
pop the question and receive a favourable reply. The 
worst of these little diversions is that we are not informed 
what to do if both nuts pop, or if neither pops. Try again, 
perhaps. In Cornwall, especially in the remoter districts 
where linger many pretty customs long since forgotten by 
the home counties, children still keep up a festive form 
of divibation on the nearest Saturday to Hallowe’en. A 
large apple is placed beneath the pillow at night, and 
the dream ensuing therefrom will be of the future partner; 
but the fruit must be eaten in the morning before a word 
is spoken, or the magic refuses to act. 

A charm to be used in company was that of the three 
dishes, one containing clear water, one dirty water, 
and one being empty. A member of the assembly 
was blindfolded, led up to the dishes, and told 
to dip the left hand. If it chanced to touch 
the clear water, the future wife would come to the 
altar a maid; if the foul water, a widow; if the empty 
dish, there would be no wedding at all. For amusement, 
apples were set floating in water and snatched at by the 
mouth only; or an apple and a candle were tied to a 
stick, which was then suspended and twirled, the party’s 
agility being tested in the endeavours to miss the candle 
and snap the apple. 

The lighting of bonfires was common to all parts of the 
country on this evening. In some districts of Scotland 
a faggot of heath and broom was attached to the end of 
a long pole and carried flaring round the village, 
apparently with no special object save that of hilarity and 
jollification; but at Callander, in Perthshire, where huge 
fires were the order of the night, the ashes were collected 
in the form of a circle, and every family interested caet 
in a stone. Whichever stone was found out of place on 
the following morning’s inspection, was an omen of death 
within twelve months for the person whom it represented. 
This iB supposed to be a relic of Druid customs. The 
Western Islands of Scotland had their own way of pro¬ 
pitiating the sea-gods at this period; each family furnished 
a peck of malt to be brewed into ale. A cup of this ale 
was then thrown into the sea by one of its members, who. 
waded out as far as he could. After this ceremony, the 
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people went to church, and stood silent while a oandle 
burned upon the altar; at a given signal the flame was 
extinguished, and the rest of the night was devoted to 
sinking and dancing. 

Many English counties had their own peculiar festivities 
for Hallowe’en, but fruit and fire characterised most of 
them. And to-day the railway and the motor-car have 
one thing to their discredit, that amid all their advantages 
they have despoiled the land of its village customs, 
inherited from ages ago, now in most instances but 
memories of the old inhabitant or records in the columns 
of curious books. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

From, Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons we may shortly expect 
two charming additions to our library. One deals with 
natural history and bears the proud title “ The Book of 
the Animal Kingdom,” by Mr. W. Percival Westajl, F.L.S. 
We refer to the title as being proud because the initial 
article in it would have us believe thait no other work has 
ever been compiled on the subjeot. However, Mr. Charles 
Barrett, M.A.O.U., has written a special chapter on 
Australian quadrupeds. The other book is a new edition 
of that ever delightful story, “ Aucassin and Nicolette” l 
The fresh translation has been donp by Mt. Eugene Mason, 
while Mr. Maxwell Armfleld has contributed a series of 
coloured illustrations which should add in no small way 
to the charm and value of the work. This is to form the 
nqoLeus of a further aeries of similar odd romances. 
Another book, the clou of which is French, is announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. 
It is written by Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O., 
who has established his literary name as a writer of French 
memoirs, and its title is “ The Amours of Henri de Navarre 
qn,d of Marguerite de Valois.” The same firm are also 
bringing out “ The Romance of a Medici Warrior.” This 
book tells of the adventures of Giovanni dalle Band* Nere 
and his son Cosimo, who was the first Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany. The author is Mr. Christopher Hare. 

At the end of the month we fully anticipate a distinct 
drop in the sale of golf balls. For the benefit of manu¬ 
facturers we will explain. The reason is that at that 
time a book, entitled “ Golf Courses of the British Isles,” 
will be on sale everywhere at one guinea a copy. For the 
letterpress, that well-known golfer Mr. Bernard Darwin 
is responsible, while there are countless illustrations in 
colour by none other than Mr. Harry Rowntree, who, 
besides being a renowned golfer, is also an artist whose 
fame is not entirely unknown. The various courses written 
about and pictured include all the more famous ones in 
Great Britain and Ireland. We hope there will be no 
jealousy on the part of those not included. The work is 
to be brought out by Messrs. Duckworth and Co. 

Dr. Abdul Majid’s translation of “ The Rubaiyat of 
Hafiz ” Las been versified by Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, and 
the result is to be 'brought out quite shortly by Mr. 
Murray. An introduction on the life of Hafiz and his 
philosophy prefaces the volume. Another Eastern work 
is shortly to be expected from Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., entitled “Gleanings from Fifty Years 
in China.” It is by the author of “ Across Yunnan,” “ The 
Far East,” and other books, the late Mr. Archibald Little, 
who made his journeys as a trader-merchant. Messrs. 
Sampson Low have another book in preparation which 
deals also with foreign lands. “ The Pharaoh and the 
Priest” is a translation by Mr. J. Curtin from the Polish 
of Glovatski’s work on Egypt. Persia has been put into 
print by Major P. M. Sykes, who, through Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co., has just brought out a book entitled “The 
Glory of the Shia World.” It ia natural that in these days 
of trans-Channel and trans-Atlantic airship flights there 
should be literature dealing with them. Messrs. Constable 
cure about to bring out a volume entitled “ Aeroplane 
Patents,” which deals with heavier-than-air machines. It 
is written by Mr. R. N. Neilson. Another book of the 
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same nature is Mr. Fred ?. Jane’s “All the World’s Air¬ 
ships,” the second of the annual issues of this work by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. This firm’s future fiction list 
includes “ The Broad Highway,” by Mr. Jeffrey Farnol, 
a new writer, and “ The Innocent Murderers,” which, 
being a mystery story, is mysterious aa to the author, who 
remains anonymous. There is another anonymous work 
in their list, entitled “ The Stage Censor: An Historical 
Sketch.” In addition to the book on “ Carmen Sylva,” 
which was published on the 18th of the month by Mr. 
John Lane, Messrs. Sampson Low are shortly bringing 
out an autobiographical work by her, entitled “ From 
Memory’8 Shrine.” Its keynote may be gathered from: 
the following extract from tbe work in question: “I am 
about,” she says, “to throw open the sanctuary I have 
so long jealously guarded from the world—the private 
chapel within whose niches my memories are enshrined.” 

Another interesting book of fiction is provided by Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood, whose novel “ The Human Chord,” 
is to be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Mr. 
Murray also has some very interesting novels on his list. 
Miss R. Macaulay contributes to it a psychological study of 
a man of nervous temperament, entitled “ The Valley Cap¬ 
tives.” “ The Peer’s Progress,” by Mr. J. Storer Clouston, 
is a satire on the ideas of a certain well-known author, and 
should make amusing seeding. “ Grit,” by Mr. George 
Hausby Russell, is a tale of adventure in Southeast 
Africa. The author knows his country well, and always 
writes a book that is worth reading. Mts. Allen Harker 
is also included in the list. Her book is entitled “ Master 
and Maid,” the heroine being a delightful girl of nineteen. 
Other books in Mr. Murray’s list are “ John Verney,” by 
Mr. Horace Aunerley Vachell; “ Bawbee Jock,” by M^s 
Amy Maolaren; “ The Downsman,” by Miss Maude Gold- 
ring ; and “ The Andensons,” by Mr. 3. Macnaughton. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new novel by the author 
of “The Rosary,” Mrs. Florence Barclay, called “The 
Mistress of Shenstone ”; “ The Master of the Vineyard,” by 
Myrtle Reed; and a book by Mrs. G. H. Putnam, entitled 
“ The Lady,” which is a series of studies on the evolution 
of a lady from Greek days to the Parisian Salon. They 
also announce “ The Real Roosevelt: His Forceful Utter¬ 
ances on Various Subjeots, selected and arranged by Mr. 
Alan Warner, with a foreword by Mr. Lyman Abbott.” 
This speaks for itself. 

Other books of note shortly to appear are “Sea Law and 
Sea Power,” by Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., whiqh is “ a 
complete brief against the Naval Prize Bill, on grounds at 
once historical, legal, naval, and political.” It is to be 
published by Mr. Murray, who is also bringing out “ Be¬ 
hind the Scenes in Peking,” by Mrs. Mary Hooker, who 
went through the whole siege of the Legations, and a 
book by Mr. Norman Young, entitled “ The Growth of 
Napoleon: A Study in Environment ”; “ The Cathedral 
Churches of England,” by Mrs. Helen Marshall Pratt, an 
American lady who has studied her subject for some eight 
years; and “Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field,” by Mr. W. F. Monypenuy. Mr. Robert Scott is 
publishing on October 26 a book by Mr. F. W. Christian, 
entitled “ Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the Mar¬ 
quesas Islands.” Another book about Napoleon is 
announced by Mr. John Lane. It is called “ Napoleon in 
Caricature, 1796-1821,* by Mr. A. M. Broadley. Messrs. 
A. and O. Black are shortly publishing a book on “ English 
Philosophy,” by Mr. Thomas Forsyth. “The Private 
Letters of the Marquis of Dalhousie ” will be brought out at 
once by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Sons are publishing an anthology of old English folk 
songs and airs, with some new compositions of Thomma 
Campion, John Dorland, Robert Jones, and Pelham 
Humphreys, while there is also a selection of Shake¬ 
spearean lyrics. The work is entitled “ English Melodiet 
from the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century,” selected 
and arranged by Mr. Vincent Jackson. Messrs. Faro- 
combe and Son will publish in a few days a volume, 
entitled “ The Life of Joseph Hart,” by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, of Olney. 
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To the Editor of Tut Academy. 

Sib,—T he Stook Exohange. for some cause or another, is 
depressed, and the failure ot. a firm of some importance was a 
bad: omen for the settlement. It is understood that the failure 
was brought about by the recent fall in Esperanza shares, 
which have lost £1 a share during the account* Notwith¬ 
standing excellent traffics, Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunks, 
and Mexican Rails were all down on the week, and, so far as 
one can judge, without any apparent reason. I think the 
cloud of depression will quickly pass away, and we should see 
a revival of activity in Americans and Home Rails. \V ith the 
Bank Rate at 5 per cent., it is not surprising that Consols keep 
under 80, and, with jhe talk of a Navy loan, I don’t see how 
they can rise. 

Although the British investor is sending his money abroad 
as fast as he can, lie must be careful that it is not a case of 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. We are not alone in our 
labour troubles, as the. recent French strike taught us. Our 
Home Rails, I consider, offer quite good opportunities to the 
investor, with many chances of capital increase, and such stocks 
as Brightens, Great Westerns, and Great Northern Deferred 
are all likely to increase in price during the next few .months. 
The Rubber Market is settling down at last, and we are always 
better without booms, which generally end in trouble all round. 
Although many have made quite nice fortunes out of the rubber 
boom, some hav^ severely ournt their fingers, to their bitter 
cost. ... 

The position of the South African and Rhodesian markets 
is by no means unsatisfactory. During September the Rand 
Mines crushed 1,835,647 tons, showing a net profit of 10s. 4d. 
per ton, which is a good result. Rhodesians are Deing pur¬ 
chased by influential persons, and I think this market will 
gradually rise during the next few acoounts. It will, of course, 
be necessary to stick only to the better-class Rhodesian shares, 
such as Rhodesia Exploration, Willoughbys, Shamvas, Gaikas, 
Globe, and Phasnix ; and even Chartereds should participate in 
the coming rise. 

By a slip of the pen, I quoted Venture Corporation shares 
at 12s. ; this should be 6s. 6d. They have been 12s., and will 
very likely see that price again. The Oil Market keeps very 
quiet, but it has a coming tendency ; good accounts are at 
hand concerning the Oil Development Trust shares, now quoted 
about 2s. 6d.-3s. The company has a capital of £100,000 in 
shares of 2s. each, fully paid, all of which is available for 
working capital. It has interests in many parts of the world, 
ill Spain, Russia, California, and Mexico, so that the company 
has not got its eggs all in one basket. 

The Nile Valley Gold Mining Company, Limited, have re¬ 
ceived a cable which states that “ The Nile barrage will be 
open permanently for navigation in December.’* This will 
enable the company to press forward with development work, 
so that they may soon resume crushing operations. Harking 
back to Rubbers, David Young Rubber Estates (British Guiana) 
are thought highly of, and the price of 2s. 9d. for the 2s. share 
is not unduly inflated. 

The traffic receipt* of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
for the week ending October 21 show an increase of some 
£12,060, which is more than the market expected ; and if it 
had not been for the present stagnation we should have seen 
prices considerably higher. Trunks are certainly worth a 
flutter. 

The Committee which has been formed to protect the interests 
of the unfortunate shareholders in the Charing Cross Bank 
is doing good work. The Bank has very large interests in a 
Canadian Railway ; and if those interests are carefully nursed, 
I understand they may some day prove of great value. The 
so-called Bank has been a one-man show since its incep¬ 
tion. and the word Bank doubtless misled many ignorant deposi¬ 
tors to hand over their life’s savings with misplaced confidence. 

Since I called attention last week to the merits of the London 
General Omnibus shares they have advanced n point for the 
Ordinary shares and a quarter for the* Preference. The 
Carlton Hotel, which a year. ago. had to cut down its 
dividend from 10 to 6 per cent., is able to pull up a little way. 

* 8 now * n a position to pay 7 per cent., putting 

rpScrvo * an( * can 7 forward £3,000. 

The dividend announcement of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
is worse than anticipations. The distribution for the 
past financial year to June 30 is made up to 3 per cent, only, 

C 5 I* 1 " c , Pnt ’ previous year and 7 per cent, 

for WJ7-8. So that within only two tears the shareholders 

to them*" lh * ,r diri<,end! ' fa " 4 I* r cent;. * larce difference 


The Aerated Bread Coippany are suffering from competition, 
and as a result have had to again reduce their dividend. It 
is not bad even then, as they can show 25 per cent, as against 
27i'last year. The new general manager may help to bring 
back the company to its ol<i prosperity.—I am, Sir, yours faith¬ 
fully, * *" Financial Observer. 


• • BOOKS RECEIVED 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Uganda for a Holiday. By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O. 

Illustrated. Smith, Elder and Co. 9a. net. 

Alongshore . Where Man and the Sea Face One Another. By 
Stephen Reynolds. Illustrated by Melville Mackay. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 6e. 

The Great Longing: A Book for Vain People. By Alan D, 
Mickle. The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 3a. fid. 

The Fauna of British India , including Ceylon and Burma. 
Coleoptera, Lamellicomia (Cetoniin® and Dynastinffi). By 
G. F Arrow. Illustrated. Taylor and Francis. 

Lives of the Fur Fotk. By M. D. Haviland. Illustrated by E. 

• Caldwell. Longmans, Green and Co. 5s. net. 

The Victory of Love. By C. C. Cotterill. A. C. Fifield. 2s. net. 
Other- World. By Harold B. Sbepbeard, M.A. A. C. Fifield. 

• 1 b. net. 

Maeterlinck's Symbolism : The Blue Bird, and Other Essays. By 
Henry Rose. A. C. Fifield. Is. net. 

The Diary of a Nobody. By George and Weedon Grossmith. 
With Appreciations from Lord Rosebery, the Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birred, M.P., and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 
Illustrated. J. W. Arrowsmitli, Bristol 2s. 6d. net. 

The Glory of the Shia World: The Tale of a Pilgrimage. 
Translated and Edited from a Persian MS. By Major P. M. 
Sykes, C M.G., assisted by Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Khan. 
Illustrated. Macmillan aud Co 10s net. 

A Vagabond in the Caucasus, with Some Notes of His Experi¬ 
ences Among the Russians. By Stephen Graham, illus¬ 
trated. John Lane. 12s fid net. 

With Friends Unseen : Thoughts for Those in Sorrow. Selected 
and Arranged by Violet Trench. H. R Allenson la.net. 
Nine and Three . Being 9 Recitations and 3 Playlets. By Robert 
Overton. Dean and Son. Is. 

A Natural Method of Physical Training, Making Muscle and 
Reducing Flesh icithout Dieting or Apparatus. By Edwin 
Checkley. T Werner Laurie. Is. net. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. With an Introduction 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Illustrated. Macmillan and 
Co. lUs. fid. net. 

THEOLOGY 

The Gospel in a Great City : Sermons Preached Chiefly in Man¬ 
chester Cathedral . By J. E. C. Welldon, D.D., Dean of 
Manchester. Smith. Elder and Co. fis. net. 

The Supreme Problem: An Examination of Historical Christianity 
from the Standpoint of Human Life and Experience and in 
the Light of Psychical Phenomena. By J. Godfrey Ranpert. 
Simpkin and Co. 5s 

The Ola English Christian Epic: A Study in the Plot Tech¬ 
nique of the Juliana , the Elene , the Andreas, and the Christ , 
in Comparison with the Beowulf and with the Latin Litera¬ 
ture of the Middle Ages. By George Arnold Smithson. The 
University Press, Berkeley, California. 81. 

An Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church , or The 
Church of the Sossanid Persian Empire . 100-640 A.D. By 
W. A. Wigram, M.A.. D.D. The S.P.C.K. 5s. 

Reports of the Commissions of the World Missionary Conference. 
9 Vols. Olipliunt, Anderson and Ferrier. The set 18s. net; 
Single Vols. 3s. net each. 

« 

VERSE 

Some Midland Musings , and Other Verses in the Lighter Vein. 

By John Cotton. Cornish Broe , Birmingham 3s. net. 

A Prehistoric Idyll, and Other Poems. By Marion Walduck. 
WKh Frontispiece by Paul Henry. Barnicott and Pearce, 
The Wessex Press, Taunton. 

Portraits and Sketches. By E. Herrick. ’ Elkin Mathews. Is. 
net. 

Songs of Light and'Shade. By G. W. A. R. Mowbray and Co. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Lincoln in the Black Hawk War: An Epos of the North-west. 
By Theophilus Middling., Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louie* 

' U.S.A. • ' •' ’ * 

Poems. By Frederick George Scott. Constable and Co. 5s. net. 
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well as on elementary justice. Many of the particulars 
cannot be within the knowledge of the declarant, who is 
subjected to a penalty if he makes a false statement. 
Penalties in these days are plentiful— 

“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 

A few-leaved pamphlet will soon suffice to set forth indi¬ 
vidual actions which are not penalised. A monstrous tome 
will be required to record the actions which a benevolent 
legislature visits with punishment. A publican, under 
Form LL. 1, is called on to make a retrospective return, 
not only of sales which it has been his duty during those 
years to keep note of for the information of the licensing 
justices, but also of “other goods.” We think another 
conference of inexperts at the Treasury will have to be 
called to unravel the meaning of this cryptic phrase. In 
any case the heading is nonsense, and cannot possibly he 
complied with. Then follows a delightful touch of irony. 
“ This space may be used for any observations the de¬ 
clarant may wish to make.” We regret that w*e are not 
licensed traders. The remarks we should make in that 
vacant space would scintillate. After a thoroughly ex¬ 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The persecution of a trade which is a perfectly legal one, 
and one which has rendered great service to the State, 
has no attraction for us. The licensed trade, carried on 
for the most part by men who are as honourable as are 
men who are occupied in any other calling, in our 
opinion should not be singled out for vindictive treat¬ 
ment. We rejoiced when the House of Lords threw out 
the Licensing Act of two years ago, and we regret, that 
by a side-wind and a tortuous course much the same 
provisions were brought about when the Finance Act was 
unfortunately passed by the Upper House last year. 
Elsewhere we deal w T ith the curtailment of liberty which 
is the outcome of unw'ise leadership of an inexperienced 
democracy. In the case of the licensed trade, we fear 
that the expression which fitly describes the situation 
is wanton oppression. Other classes are subjected to 
harassment, and wholly indefensible inquisition into 
everything concerning their private affairs. This is an 
impertinence on the part of those who are temporarily in 
the position to play the tyrant, but for sheer, downright 
crueltv tnere is no precedent for the treatment of the 
licensed trade. Unless the licensed trader happens to 
reside in Ireland, he is called upon, under a penalty of 
£20, to fill in within thirty days a form which no man 
who is not an expert valuer on the one hand, and an 
expert liar on the other, can possibly fill in. As part of 
the consideration for allowing a Budget which they 
detested to pass, the Irish members have succeeded in 
securing the withdrawal of Form LL. 1 from operation in 
Ireland. Were the form a just and defensible one, why 
should it not be required to bo filled in in Ireland as 
well as in Great Britain? 


years 1907-1910, a pleasant note occurs, to the effect that 
f * a detailed statement, showing how the gross and net 
profits have been arrived at, must be furnished, and may 
be set forth on a separate sheet.” We have said enough 
to show that what is asked of the publican would be an 
outrage on a free man if the form could be filled in, 
and as it cannot be filled in, its authors have covered 
themselves with ridicule and obloquy. 


1 


We do not wish to beat about the bush. There are two 
kinds of bribery. One is in cash, the other is in kind. 
Ireland has received a consideration in kind. We do not 
object to the exemption of Irish traders from the neces¬ 
sity of filling in an iniquitous form—until after the 
General Election—hut we claim the same exemption for 
British traders, and we hope that the King’s writ for the 
recovery of the twenty pounds penalty for default is not | 
intended to run in one portion of the United Kingdom 
only. The form itself is an outrage on common sense as , 
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After a debate of unparalleled acerbity in the Chambre 
des Deputes on the recent strikes and the steps taken by 
the Government to end them, the latter gained a complete 
victory on 8unday last. M. Briand stuck to his guns with 
the utmost courage. He maintained that the strike was 
never a genuine labour movement seeking redress for 
genuine wrongs, but & conspiracy on the part of the 
advanced Socialists and Labour Leaders to attack the 
Government and to upset all the forces of law and order. 
In the course of his speech M. Briand roused the fury of 
the Socialists to white heat by declaring that if the laws 
had not proved adequate to check the disorders the Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to go outside the laws even at the 
risk of acting illegally. For a hour following this signifi¬ 
cant declaration the uproar was so great that speaking 
was impossible, and when the Prime Minister left the 
tribune he had to be protected by his friends from personrl 
assault. The result is a great personal triumph for M. 
Briand, but for whose firmness Paris to-day might be in 
the hands of anarchists and hooligans. We are told by 
those on the spot that never since the time of the Commune 
has such grave danger threatened the capital. The whole 
population, aroused by the strike on the railroads and by 
that of the electricians, was seething with discontent and 
ready to rebel against all constituted authority. Any sign 
of weakness on the part of the Government would have led 
not only to a general strike amongst all the workers, but to 
a regular rebellion and to the sacking of the rich quarters 
of Paris. But what is the cause of this sudden outbreak 
against the Republic? If the people are not satisfied with 
a Republic, which is in theory the most democratic form 
of government that exists, and with a ministry which is 
presided over by an ex-Socialist, there is no security ’what¬ 
ever for individuals or for property in the future. But 
when one tries to analyse the motives of a French mob one 
immediately gets into deep water. Caesar found the Gauls 
a nervous race liable to the sudden ebullitions of passion 
at the most unexpected moments, and the modern French¬ 
man differs but little from his early ancestors. We hope 
that the troubles are over for a long time to come, but 
memory dies hard, and such scenes as have just been 
witnessed do little towards adding to the value of the 
“ Entente ” in the event of war with Germany. Mean- 
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while, M. Bri&nd’s cabinet is to be reconstructed without 
M. Viviani, the Minister of Labour, who has resigned. 

The report of the Royal Commission on the Church in 
Wales, presided over by Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 
has just issued its report. The Commission seems to have 
had a very stormy passage, owing to the widely divergent 
views of the members of the Church of England, of w r hom 
the active spokesman was Lord Hugh Cecil, and the Non¬ 
conformists, of whom Sir John Williams was the chief. 
The result is that there are no less than four reports 
contradicting one another, not only in general conclusions 
arrived at, but also on questions of fact. However, several 
salient facts can be gleaned from the mass of statistics w'hich 
has been collected by the rival collaborators. The Church 
of England is still the largest single denomination in 
Wales, its communicants numbering 193,081, and there 
has been a large increase in recent years, but this figure 
has to be compared with 550,566 members of the 
various Nonconformist denominations and with 64,000 
Roman Catholics. Thus the Church of England 
communicants number 23.7 per cent, of the whole. The 
churches in Wales also very much exceed the number 
necessary for the population, for if all the people of the 
country over three years of age were to go to church at a 
given time on a Sunday there would still be room for 
100,000 more. On the question of disendowment and dis¬ 
establishment the Commission pronounces no opinion, 
considering that outside the scope of its enquiry. It has 
succeeded in giving a vast amount of new ammunition to 
the rival controversialists, and with these figures at their 
command the battle will rage with increased fury in the 
future. 

Whatever may be thought from an artistic point of view 
of the new St. Paul’s Cross which Dr. Ingram unveiled on 
Monday last, it is undoubtedly wise and even necessary 
to keep in mind by such memorials the historic past. At 
thi9 spot, when London was in size little more than a large 
village, notable events in the city’s progress were cele¬ 
brated, and the Bishop of London, in his speech, made 
interesting references to the various occurrences of 
mediaeval times which were focussed here. “ As the history 
of our country went this way and that for many centuries, 
it centred round Paul’s Cross. Here at the Reformation 
the authority of the Popes was denounced; Luther’s Bible 
was burned here; Latimer thundered against the vice9 
of London; here a woman of high position did penance 
in a w-hite sheet for her offences, and a great man was 
publicly excommunicated for his sins.” We have passed 
beyond the period of civilisation when these things are 
exploited in full view of the populace—the days when a 
hanging was a spectacle for the crow'd; but as we glance 
at the new Cross of St. Paul’s we may remember with 
benefit these preliminary stages in the evolution of the 
city and its customs. 

The Cross certainly is “ new ” in more senses than one; 
it contrasts rather painfully with the sombre, stately dome 
towering above it. Our taste in the matter of public 
monuments is a bv-word among the more sprightly southern 
nations; they regard us as lacking in artistry, in the 
sense of proportion, in that subtle quality of discrimina¬ 
tion which they pride themselves upon possessing in an 
exceptional degree. Nations, however, have to work out 
their own salvation in artistic matters as in other affairs, 
and if in our achiteeture and memorials we are not 
particularly inspired, it is permissible to hold the opinion 
that we have passed the deliberately ugly stage and are 
devoting attention to the attributes of elegance and beautv 
as well as to the necessary one of permanence. The new 
Cross bears witness to this fact; it suffers by its proximity 
to the great Cathedral which we love so well, but that 
cannot bo termed a fault, and some such result was perhaps 
inevitable under tho circumstances. 


DARKENING DAYS 

You who were friend to me • 

In the brave summer hours, - 

Will you my comrade be 

When fragrant summer flowers are dead? 

Blossoms you plucked of song, 

Love strayed within our call; 

Never a day seemed long*— 

How wrhen those petals all are shed ? 

Red leaves, and wind in the lane 
Down by the twilit shore; 

Love may not come again— 

Is it good-bye, O more than friend? 

Red skies, and phantom stars 
That kiss the pale, cold moon ; 

Fling wide the prison-bars— 

Hope her sweet strength too soon 'will spend 

When on the coasts of Night 
We, without Love, shall stand. 

Shall we regret his flight 
Into that sunless land alone? 

Let us keep faith with him— 

There is no need for tears— 

Till all life’s fires grow dim, 

And the last, splendid years have gone 1 

W. L. R. 


EXIT LIBERTY 

Th* most remarkable feature of the domestic situation 
of to-day is the obvious movement of one large body 
in the State in the direction of the curtailment of liberty. 

m 

The movement presents a strange phase of evolution. 
The struggles of the Liberal party from 1832 to the 
present day have been largely identified with broadening 
the area of representation. A main argument in favour 
of that policy has been that it would tend to liberty. 
Liberty, it was argued, could not be said to be really 
existent, w r hen the aspirations and the interests of large 
masses of the population were unrepresented amongst those 
who were responsible for legislation. A reply to this argu¬ 
ment was that an extension of the franchise to large 
numbers who were little fitted to be entrusted with it, 
would lead, not to liberty, but to its negation. 

Burke defined his view of liberty in a speech which 
he delivered at Bristol in 1774—“ Liberty—the only 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order; that 
only exists along with order and virtue, but which can¬ 
not exist at all without them.” 

That view of the liberty which would arise out of the 
extended power of the masses of the people was often 
echoed in the early days of the debates on the represen¬ 
tation of the people. It was argued that the wdsdom 
and patriotism of newdv enfranchised electors would limit 
their desire for liberty within the bounds of a definition 
such as Burke’s. Those who ventured to whisper “ Civium 
ardor prava jubentium ” wore airily waved aside, or 
accused of unreasoning mistrust of the people. It w*as 
not seen as clearly in those days as it is now that the 
fundamental necessity when the franchise was broadened 
would be lenders above suspicion, leaders who would not 
prostitute their firm convictions, their patriotic creeds to 
gratify ambition. It is obvious therefore that the experi¬ 
ment of entrusting masses who V a d not tho tradition or 
instinct of government, who would require to he educated, 
and honestly educated, to a new and responsible position, 
needed an indispensable factor. That factor was, and 
is. blameless leaders. 

Anv man who ha9 occupied with success a leading 
position knows the influence which he has wielded for 
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.good or ill. It is astonishing to observe how few men 
possess the capacity of leadership, and any man who 
recognises that he has, for reasons wdiich he probably finds 
difficult to explain, such a gift, should regard it as almost 
a sacred, although doubtless a laborious, endowment. 

We quit general reflections with some regret, and turn 
to the incidents of the moment, which are far less 
agreeable. 

We observe at the present day several tendencies which 
are ominous, but we observe a single one which commends 
itself to our sincere commendation. We refer to the Con¬ 
ference at present sitting, at which the most eminent 
statesmen of the day are acting together to endeavour to 
compose the difficulties of the State. We may not be 
sanguine as to the successful issue of their deliberations 
on the particular issue under their consideration, but the 
principle is good. How great is the relief when it is felt 
that matters of high moment cease to be dealt w’ith after 
the manner of the cheap-jack at the Saturday evening 
market. “ Trust in the people ”! How* can trust be 
reposed in them, when their leaders descend to such 
methods? Is the mission to lead or to mislead? 

It may be said that we are preaching late in the day— 
possibly too late : that the virus of scurrility patronised 
and disseminated by leading men has infected the popular 
mind. We trust not. In some parts of the country the 
poison has as yet been innocuous. In others, where it is 
active, let responsible men, even if they incur the loss of 
a little temporary popularity, deal honestly w’ith the 
people, and act with dignity becoming the positions which 
their abilities have won for them. 

We are loth in an article of this kind to descend to 
enumerate the many instances which occur to us in which 
what is called access of liberty, under unworthy guidance, 
has led to results which have been disastrous, and which 
in the future, if continued, will lead to ruin. Like Falk¬ 
land, we shall be accused of crying “ Peace ” where there 
is no peace. Falkland at least was a people’s man, and 
the people suffered more calamities than any other class 

because the erv from his heart was unheeded. 

% 

Our quarrel is not with the people; it is with those 
who if they knew the dignity of their positions as leaders 
would scorn to associate themselves for a moment with 
schemes or speech which they know foreshadow national 
dissolution. 


THE NEED I'OR PATIENCE 

One result which has arisen from the Conference bridling 
the tongues of the official leaders of the Unionist Party 
has been to develop a vast mushroom growth of unofficial 
leaders who, in the press and on the platform, set forth 
policies of their own, which they offer as certain solutions 
of the present crisis. Apparently the spokesman of this 
band of malcontents—or perhaps it would be fairer to call 
them impatient politicians—is Mr. J. L. Garvin, the clever, 
but somewhat wordy, editor of the Observer. We do not 
wish to say a word against Mr. Garvin. He is a type of 
man too rarely met with in these disillusioned days. He 
is a fanatic who almost believes in the divine nature of his 
mission on earth, but, happily for the peace of the country, 
he is a patriotic fanatic. His imagination is of the most 
brilliant order, and every Sunday morning for months 
past, in the Observer , he has given it full play in four 
columns of large type with innumerable black headings, 
apt quotations and cunningly calculated Biblical illustra¬ 
tions. His articles have attracted considerable attention, 
and, encouraged by his initial success, he now regards 
himself a* a prophet—at present crying in the Wilderness 
—sent to prepare the way for a peaceful, equitable, and 
universal settlement of all the vexed questions which have 
been exercising the keenest intellects of both parties 
during the last two years. He believes, and we have no 
reason to doubt his sincerity, that this country and the 
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empire as a whole are on the verge of some dreadful cata¬ 
clysm, and unless steps are immediately taken to avert the 
crisis, our Constitution will be swept away, our settled 
institutions uprooted, and the total collapse of “ our great 
imperial edifice ” will come 6ome time next year. 

Mr. Garvin feels this disaster all the more because it is 
the year of George V/s Coronation, and he longs to arrive 
at some settlement before that historic pageant. His panic 
has carried him so far that he is willing to throw over 
almost all the most cherished traditions and policies of 
the Unionist Party in order to preserve the country from 
the still greater catastrophe which threatens it. He pro¬ 
fesses to have inside information with regard to what has 
taken place behind the four walls which hide the doings 
of the mystic eight. He announces that it will be impos¬ 
sible for them to arrive at any settlement of the Constitu¬ 
tional question and the Veto of the House of Lords unless 
the scope of the Conference is enlarged and Mr. Redmond 
is admitted into the secret conclave. He believes the 
crux of the matter is the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and until this is settled there can be no safety 
for the Empire or future scope of utility for the Unionist 
Party. Therefore, he is prepared to make a deal over 
Ireland in order to secure the support of the Irish 
Nationalists in the House of Commons, and thus break up 
the Liberai-Labour-Sociali6t majority which at present 
governs England. Home Rule and the Veto of the House 
of Lords are to be exchanged for Tariff Reform and a 
strong navv. It is somewhat of an anomalv that at the 
same time, being very much under the thumb of Lord 
Fisher, he goes tooth and nail for Lord Charles Beresford 
because, in an open letter to Mr. Asquith, he ventured to 
point out how r we have lost our command of the sea. But 
Home Rule for Ireland is rather too bitter a pill to aek 
the Unionist Party to swallow, and therefore it is to be 
coated with a sweet outer name to disguise the taste. We 
are to hear no more of Home Rule ; instead, we are to 
have Imperial Federation, and, still further to disguise 
the pungent draught, it is to be given, not only to Ireland, 
but also to Scotland and Wales. Each is to have its own 
Parliament dealing ostensibly with its local affairs. The 
Imperial Parliament is to be preserved for delegates of 
the entire Empire, and is .to exercise a final veto over all 
legislation passed by the Federal Assemblies. We are not 
told what England is to get out of this vast bestowal of 
self-government; whether this country is to have a separate 
Parliament for local affairs, or whether we are to conduct 
our business at odd moments in the Imperial Parliament 
when its time is not being taken up in settling disputes in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, or dealing with questions 
affecting the Empire as a whole. This is a small matter of 
detail to be settled at 6ome later date. 

We sincerely hope that the leaders of the Unionist 
Party, the moment their bridles are removed, will lose 
no time in making clear to their followers throughout the 
country that these wild schemes have been put forward 
without their sanction, and will receive no measure of 
official support. The manifest absurdity of the whole plan 
mu6t be clear to anyone who takes the trouble to sit down 
and think clearly for a few moments. In the first place, it 
means the entire defranchisement of every Unionist or 
Conservative in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, who can 
never hope to obtain a majority in any of these Federal 
Assemblies, and likewise will not be able to send repre¬ 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament. Anyone who has 
taken the trouble to examine the history of the United 
States will realise the immense evils which have sprung 
from a number of practically independent State Parlia¬ 
ments, each making its own laws and only recognising a 
nominal control from Washington. It is instructive that 
at the very moment our’ self-constituted embryo leaders 
are advocating thi6 most disastrous form of decentralisa¬ 
tion Mr. Roosevelt, the most progressive of statesmen, 
is advocating as the main plank in his political platform 
the strengthening of the Central authority of Congress. 
He is being vigorously opposed by all the vested interests 
throughout the United States for the simple reason that 
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the 44 Bosses ” and Trust magnates have had little diffi¬ 
culty in the past in corrupting the State Legislatures and 
securing the passage of measures beneficial to their own 
particular interests. Also, there has been absolutely no 
demand for federalism from either Scotland or Wales, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether the Liberals of either of 
these countries would regard with favour the gift which 
some of the impatient spirits of the Conserv a tive Party 
propose to confer on them. Mr. Redmond fully realising 
the weakness of his position, grasps at the scheme as the 
last straw of a discredited leader, but to save his face with 
his own followers he has shortly to add the proviso that 
Ireland must be served with the new dish first, and cannot 
wait for Scotland and Wales to make up their mind6. The 
merest tyro can see through the shallowness of Mr. Red¬ 
mond’s promises. He declares that if the boom is granted 
Ireland will leave the framing of tariffs to the Imperial 
Parliament, and will pay her share in any scheme of 
national defence; but it is perfectly certain that once 
Ireland gets a Parliament of her own the ambitions 
of her statesmen will not rest content with the handling 
of local affairs. Loyal Ulster is greatly exercised over 
these proposals, and demands a separate Parliament of her 
own. Then, again, if there is to be Imperial Federation all 
round, where is it going to stop? Yorkshire is almost as 
large as Wales, and if geographical boundaries are to 
settle the right to local parliaments, why should not York¬ 
shire demand one of her own, or any other county for 
that matter? The interests of various counties in the 
North and South of England are just as divergent a6 those 
of England and Ireland, or Scotland and Wales. 

We have no space here to go into the difficulties which 
would arise from delicate financial adjustments, but they 
would be so endless that the disputes which must arise 
in the future would be even more vehement than those 
which Home Rule has caused in the past. The whole 
scheme is not only impracticable to a degree, but, further¬ 
more, there has been no demand for it, and we do not 
believe that the majority of the Conservative electorate will 
consider it for one moment. What the advocates of these 
wild schemes will not realise is the salient and indis¬ 
putable fact that it is the Liberal party, and not the Con¬ 
servative party, which is beset with difficulties. No doubt 
it is pleasant to belong to the majority in party politics 
and to enjoy the fruits of office, but these will all come 
in time to him who waits. The Unionist party remained 
in power for nearly twenty years, with one brief break, 
which sent them back to office like giants refreshed. The 
present cycle of misgovernment must also run its ap¬ 
pointed course before the Conservative party again comes 
into power. Although it seems a long time to the victims, 
the present administration has only been in power for a 
little over four years, and, considering their majority in 
1906 was the largest ever known, and that since that 
time they have thrown over every sound principle of 
finance in order to catch votes, and were able to carry 
through, on totally unsound lines, the colossal bribe of 
Old Age Pensions, it cannot be said that the Conservative 
party has done badly when, less than a year ago, it 
won back over one hundred seats, thus entirely crippling 
the administration, rendering its unwieldy numbers and 
automatic majority innocuous, and making it entirely 
dependent on the Nationalists and Socialists. The only 

live issue to-dav on which the election of 1910 turned is 

* 

Tariff Reform. The cry against the House of Lords is 
as dead as the dodo, and it will be impossible to galvanise 
it into life, even if the Conference does fail to arrive at any 
srtisfactory compromise. As a set off against this—in spite 
of a considerable trade revival—Tariff Reform is making 
steady progress. This fact will be borne witness to by 
all who have recently addressed the electorate on the sub¬ 
ject. The people are becoming so well educated on the 
question that even experts have difficulty in teaching them 
anything new, and once a great measure of reform has 
percolated through the minds of the people, has been 
assimilated by them, has been weighed in the balance, has 
survived the prejudices and bogeys of fifty years, and has 


not been found wanting, it is only a question of time before 
it becomes a fait accompli on the Statute Book. 

An election next January would do neither side much 
good. The Unionists would probably win a few seats, but 
it would be worse than useless if they failed to secure a 
good working majority. We should lose all our tactical 
advantage of occupying the offensive, and should at once 
bj on the defensive. We have only to sit tight, to stand 
by our old battle cries, and watch the gradual disintegra¬ 
tion of the mighty host which, flushed with victory, pro¬ 
mised a universal millennium in 1906, but which even by 
unparalleled dishonesty and colossal bribes, succeeded 
in losing 100 seats in* 1910. Look at the rocks which 
surround the onward course of the Liberal-Nationalist- 
Socialist barque. Even if all were united and acknow¬ 
ledged a single helmsman to steer them through their 
difficulties, it is doubtful if they could weather the storm ; 
but with a crew mutinous, and pulling different ways, and 
with three leaders, all washing to choose their own passage 
through the shoals, they will as certainly come to grief 
as the sun will rise every succeeding twenty-four hours. 
Some are calling for the abolition of the House of Lords, 
others for its reform. Some for Home Rule, others for 
Federation. Some for a reversal of the Osborne judgment, 
others for payment of members. Some for a strong navy, 
others for disarmament; whilst the land clauses of the 
Budget, which were to be the keystone for a vast edifice of 
social reform, have not only turned out a complete failure 
but are causing universal discontent and mistrust amongst 
all parties. The duty of the Unionist party is to present 
a united front to the common enemy, and to watch for its 
opportunity to deliver the final blow to the unwieldy host, 
which in due season will be scattered like chaff to the four 
winds of heaven. But if it dabbles with wild, futile, fatuous 
schemes, which it has opposed for the last thirty years, and 
wastes its strength in internecine dissensions, then the 
future is dark indeed, and the Liberal-Socialist-Nationalist 
host is likely to remain in power for a generation at 
least. 


THE SPRINGS OF ROMANCE* 


In the attempt to define romance, to determine even 
approximately the times and places of its origins, we are 
at once confronted with unusual difficulties arising from 
the elusive nature of our subject. If we ask, “What is 
romance ? ” there may be a hundred fluent answers, but 
not one which shall satisfy the heart as well as the intel-. 
lect; w*e might as well try to remove the shining veil of 
autumn gossamer from the meadow to the study, expecting 
to preserve its beautiful tints, its silvery sheen, its deli¬ 
cate, exquisite motion in the breeze. Therefore, when we 
find so classical a scholar as Mr. George W 7 yndham ad¬ 
dressing as Rector the students of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, as he did on October 28, upon 44 The Springs of 
Romance in the Literature of Europe,” we are perfectly 
certain that he will minister well and truly to the stern 
and uncompromising demands of our intellects; but we 
allow ourselves to entertain a doubt as to his power to 
stave off that vague, inquiring hunger of the soul, which 
refuses definitions and feels that “the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 

With fine literary skill the speaker traces the history 
of romance from the earliest times down to that move¬ 
ment of the last century, that wonderful Romantic Revival 
44 which changed the literature, architecture, painting, and 
furniture of Europe, and reversed the attitude of scholar¬ 
ship towards the Middle Ages.” He admits the difficulty 
of any clear analysis or definition with regard to so subtle 
a theme. 44 When dealing with the dimly apprehended we 
must discover before we can define,” he remarks,, and the 
trend of his discourse lav naturally in that direction. We 
mav quote a brief passage in illustration. 


• M Ttva Rprfajr* of ^ornunce In tha UMNdon of Eampa.' 
to th* Stgdonti of Edinburgh rnltefilty, October, 1010. 
Oeorpe Wyndham, M.P. (Macmillan A Co. 1*. net.) 


An Addreaa detlvarad 
By the Right Boo. 
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If you can establish When and Where a thing happened 
you may be able to guess Why it happened, and, even, 
nhat it was. . . You can look for the advent of 

Komance either in literature that remains ami can be 
studied ; or else, in the theories of learned men who infer 
the pre-existence of earlier literature, that has certainly 
perished, and may never have been written. 

The Development of Science ” and the section devoted 
to the Arthurian Legends form the most interesting and 
su 88 es ^ ve portions of the lecture. Queen Eleanor, grand- 
daughter of William of Poitou—who was himself the 
earliest Troubadour—seems to have mothered a good deal 
of the romance of the later years. Thanks to her, St. 
George became patron of the realm of England, for her 
grandfather used the saint's name as a battle-cry before 
the walls of Jerusalem. “ She brought to Great 
Britain, with signal results in literature, the artists 
who were to fashion the romantic material of 
many voyages into the great romances of Europe ” ; 
Bing Henry, too, “ loved reading only less than 
hunting,” spoke many languages, and was another potent 
factor in the beginnings of the revival. Through other 
sources Mr. Wyndham finds inspiration for his historically 
minded muse, and we heartily admire both his method and 
his matter ; but in the end he is compelled to confess that 
it is well-nigh impossible to arrive at a solution of the 
problem of romance bv logic or argument. All faiths have 
an element of mystery, hold some degree of the assumption 
shadowed forth in those immortal words, “ Whom, having 
not seen, we love.” Romance in the making is very tame 
and ordinary, as the lecturer acutely perceived when he 
observed that “ mythologies begin to he romantic when 
they become strange by reason of their antiquity or alien 
character.” Even lovers, unless they be ultra-sentimental, 
do not feel particularly “ romantic.” Aucassin and Nicol- 
ette were probably far too occupied with their escapades 
to see that they were providing themselves with future 
fame. Finally, we are all more or less engaged in the most 
splendid romance of all—the poem of “ Man’s adventure 
through the Universe.” In that quest, “ we take our part 
with brave astonishment,” and know in our heart of 
hearts, with Wordsworth, that “ our noisy years seem 
moments in the being of the eternal silence.” 


REVIEWS i 

I 

NEW POETRY 

Ballad* and Poem*. By John Masefield. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Hour* of Fiametta. By Rachel Annand Taylor, t 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Alarum* and Ercur*ion*. By Arthur Scott Craven. 

(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Revolt of Woman , and Other Poem*. By Vivian Locke 
Ellis. (Locke Ellis. Is. net.) 

Ninety years ago, good Doc-tor Hugh Blair set forth in 
his “ Lectures ” some ideas on lyric poetry which might 
well be taken to heart by many ambitious versifiers of the 
present day. “ In every composition,” said he, “ there 
ought to be a subject; .there ought to be parts which make 
up a whole; there should be a connection of those parts 
with one another. The transitions from thought to 
.thought may be light and delicate, such as are prompted 
by a lively fancy ; but still they should be such as pre¬ 
serve the connection of ideas and show the author to be 
one who thinks, and not one who raves.” The four writers 
whose volumes are before us at the present momeat all 
fulfil these demands with greater or less success, and have 
all made a name for good work. To Mr. John Masefield, 
remembering “ Nan ” and other fine conceptions, we turn 
in especial anticipation of the real stuff of poetry, and we 
are noA disappointed. 

Of the miscellaneous poems which he has here collected 
not one is poor; some are exquisitely beautiful. He is a 


standing example to the minor poets, from whose ranks 
he has long ago risen, in that he always has a central idea, 
and always abhors mere prettiness; even in his descriptive 
verse the last stanza generally comes with a ring as of 
hammer-stroke on fine metal, finishing the shape of the 
perfect song. He tempt9 us to quote on every page. His 
sea pieces are full of the rhythmic motion of the sea itself. 
Take for an example of irresistibly swinging lines the 
“ Old Song Re-sung,” on page 23, which should be read 
aloud : — 

I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing, 

With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold ; 

And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 

Piping through a silver call that had a chain of gold ; 

The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled. 

By anyone with the slightest sense of melody this haunting 
little poem cannot be read wrongly—it sings itself; and 
note the internal rhyme in the last line—a pretty artifice 
which obtains also in each remaining stanza. A thrill of 
a different kind comes in “ Spanish Waters,” where the old 
sailor, after remembering the bygone days of adventure, 
laments for them: — 


It’s not the wav to end it all. I’m old. and nearly blind, 
And an old man's past’s a strange thing, for it never leaves 
his mind. 


And I see in dreams, awhiles, the beac 
rod, 

And the tall ship, under topsails, 
Head. 


h, tlie sun’s disc dipping 
swaying in past Nigger 


I’d be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and go 
To the lone blazed ooco-jialni tree in the place no others know, 
And lift the gold and silver that has mouldered Ah ere for years 
By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is heating in my ears. 

Mr. Masefield’s love poems are no less fine in their way. 
The opening verses of “ Her Heart ” have a distinctly 
Elizabethan sound: — 

Her heart is always doing lovely things, 

Filling my wintry mind with simple flowers, 

Playing sweet tunes on my untuned strings, 

Delighting all my undehghtful hours. 

Two poems in the book remind us very much of Mr. 
Kipling at his best—“ Port of Holy Peter,” a grim and 
grisly rhyme, and “ Cargoes.” We venture to say that 
nobody but Mr. Kipling and Mr. Masefield could bring 
the words “ cheap tin trav6 ” into a really powerful poem 
without rendering the effect ludicrous. How it is done, we 
leave our readers to discover. With the last stanza of 
“ Beauty” we must close our quotations from this delight¬ 
ful little volume: — 

I have heard the eong of the blossoms and the old chant of 
the sea, 

And seen strange lands from under the arched white sails of 
ships ; 

I*nt the loveliest things of l>eauty God ever has showed to me 
Are her voice, and her hair and eyes, and the dear red curve 
of her lips. 

All who value exceptionally jgood work, work that has 
about it no taint of the study or of forced enthusiasm, will 
be w'ell advised to buy this volume and keep it upon the 
6helf reserved for favourite and companionable hooks. 

We .trust that Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor will not mis¬ 
understand us when we say that we do not always quit© 
understand her. In illustration of our remark we quote 
one of these sixty sonnets, entitled " The Accusation: — 

Mere night! The unconsenting Soul stands by, 

A moaning protestant. “ Ah, not for this. 

And not for this, through rose and thorn was I 
Drawn to surrender and the bridal kiss. 
Annunciations lit with jewelled wings 
Of sudden angels ’mid the lilies tall, 

Proud prothalamia chaunting enraptured things,— 

O sumptuous fables, why so prodigal 
Of masque and music, of dreams like foam-white swans 
On lakes of hyacinthus ? Must Love seek 
Great allies. Beautv sound her arri&re-bans 

'That all her splendours betray us to this bleak 
Simplicity whereto blind satyrs run ? ”— 

The irony seems old, old as the sun. 
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It is very ornate and fulsome, but what does it mean? 
We are no nearer to discovery when we read the preceding 
and succeeding sonnets. Too much of Mrs. Taylor’s verse 
consists of mysticism carried to obscurity. Many of the 
sonnets might have been derived directly from Rossetti’s 
44 House of Life ”—a turn of phrase that was peculiarly 
Rossetti’s is often noticeable: — 

As delicate, gorgeous rains of dusky gold 
Heavy white lilies, I>ove importunate 
Besets the soul . . . 


The great concentrics of star-builded dreams . . . 


However this may be, as a rule .the inspiration seems want¬ 
ing, which alone can justify, as it did in Rossetti’s work, 
the involved and decorative line. The author is too fond 
of curious and archaic words; “ shent,” “ threnes,” 44 de¬ 
tained,” “ ensorcelise,” 44 cilice,” 41 cinct,” 44 adamas,” and, 
of course, “ thurifer ” and 44 thurible,” are scattered here 
and there through the book. We quite expected to find 
“ Chthonian ” and 44 Homoousian,” but apparently these 
would not serve. 

It is very pleasant to notice that from the level which 
we have indicated a few of the sonnets rise unexception- 
ably. 44 The Sum of Things,” for example, from one woman 
to another, is very fine indeed : — 

Well! I am tired, who fared to divers ends, 

And you are not, who kept the beaten path ; 

But mystic Vintagers have been my friends, 

Even ix>ve and Death and Sin and Pride and Wrath. 

Wounded am I, you are immaculate; 

But great Adventurers were my starry guides : 

From God's ]>avilion to the Flaming Gate 
Have I not ridden as an immortal rides? 

And your dry soul crumbles by dim degrees 
To final dust quite happily, it appears, 

While all the sweetness of her nectaries 
Can only stand within my heart like tears. 

O throbbing wounds, rich tears, and splendour spent, 
are all my spoil, and I am well content. 

It is perfectly obvious what a gain in the true spirit of 
poesy is here, due to an approach to simplicity. 44 After 
Many Years” is also a beautiful poem; and here is an 
exquisite conceit: — 


I spun my soul about with soft cocoons 
Of pleasure golden pale . . . 

If Mrs. Taylor could but rid her method of the highly- 
coloured writing she indulges in to an extent which com¬ 
pletely mars her finest ideas, and could clarify her expres¬ 
sion, she might take high rank as an exponent of the 
English sonnet. 

Mr. Arthur Scott Craven’s imitation Ingoldsby Legends 
—most of his critics have so labelled his work, and it is 
the best comparison possible—are excellent. We like his 
humorous poems best; he has an uncanny skill in rhyming 
and a diabolical facility with his rhythm which pleases us 
mightily; he sets the feet stamping to his measure. 
Also, he is really very funny at times. 44 Fudge ” is the 
smartest thing of its kind that we have seen for a long 
time; it seems a shame to quote, but we take the liberty of 
reproducing the opening lines: — 


Mr. Justice Fudge 
Is a very learned Judge 

Of exceeding erudition, most profound in legal lore. 

“ Fudge on Contracts,” he it noted. 

Is a standard work, and quoted 

By the cream of learned Counsel twenty times a day and more 
While, of course, his “Jurisprudence” 

U the text-book for all students, 

And his “ Roman Law ” a classic, which they one and all adon 
Do ym know it? 

Bound in leather, red calf binding, six-and-eightpenoe? 

(I ve A Copy, slightly spotted, going cheap at three-and-four. 

Mukerji Lai ” is also capital. Some of the seriou 
poems are good, but on the whole we prefer Mr. Crave] 
in his lighter moods; it is better to make people laugl 
w 10 e- oartedlv .than to make them admire half-heartedl\ 
and ther.- ls plenty nf ronrn. with a cordial welcome, fo 
more of Mr. Craven’s lilting 44 Legends.” 




La6t year Mr. Vivian Locke Ellis selected 44 Five Lyrical 
Poems ” from work awaiting publication, and the little 
volume which he now sets before us mare than, fulfils the 
promise of his previous book. The only really unfortu¬ 
nate thing about it is the title, which is disagreeably sug¬ 
gestive of platforms in Hyde Park draped in purple afld 
green, of shrill feminine voices, and of aggreseively- 
worded banners. The title-poem, however, has nothing to 
do with votes; it is a purely symbolic and very beautiful 
little episode in eight irregular stanzas, of which we may 
quote the first as an example of the serenity and dignity 
of the author’s style: — 

As one out of a wilderness he spoke, 

Pausing beneath some forest-bordering pine 
Or branch-triumphant oak 
Whereon the red rays of the sunset shin©; 

One who has lingered all the day divine 
In the miraculous company of sound, 

Waiting for silence in the trembling leaves 
And stillness in the ground, 

That he may sleep, while with unearthly beams 
His cold and watchful planet dips, and weaves 
The pattern of his dreams. 

This, and 44 A Dream of Babylon,” are the two longest 
poems ; the latter, chiefly in blank verse, has some pas¬ 
sages full of the witchery of the East. It attains a high 
standard of poetry, both in technique and in conception; 
it is a pleasure to note, from one point of view, the fine 
contrast of vowel-sounds in the following lines, and from 
another point of view their delicacy of descriptive 
power: — 

All night I wandered in the lost moonlight 
Over tile wharves and past the water-gates 
And in the reedy sands. All whit© and cold 
The shallows made no murmur as they let 
Hi© stark mid-current by. The little fields 
Ran with straight rivulets like seams of glass 
Under the haze. Yonder was Babylon, 

A wall of midnight with red battlements 
And pyramids of cloud ; a mountain ridge 
Hollow with native fires, absorbing heaven ; 

And one white star, kindling her doors of bronze 
And melting her domed fastness into dreams. 

In one or two shorter lyrics Mr. Ellis essays a rhythm 
which does not show him at his best—as in 44 An Eastern 
Song.” From a writer who can give us so lovely a poem 
as 44 After,” however, much is to be expected in the future. 
With .three of its seven stanzas we must finish quotation : — 

When death has sentinelled my door 
Go thou, and visit there no more; 

Go quickly thence, and nothing take 
And nothing leave for memory’s sake. 

And when they bring me to my bier, 

Come not in thought or presence near, 

And when they take me to my grave 
Do thou that little journey save . . . 

And after, if thou think to bring 
Of flowers some painless offering, 

Come if thou wilt, and blossoms bear, 

But leave them not to wither there. 

Mr. Ellis is no hasty writer of commonplace verses. We 
find nothing in his book which is not true poetry, and we 
shall look forward to later work from his pen with con¬ 
siderable pleasure. 


EGYPTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 

Thr Book of the Dead. An English Translation of the 
Chapters, Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension, with 
an Introduction, Notes, etc. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., Litt.D. 3 vols. And The Egyptian Hieroglyphic 
Text . 3 vols. Edited by Dr. Budge. (Kegan Paul and 
Co. 5s. net each vol.) 

W hen Lepsius first published the famous Turin papyrus 
in 1842, he gave It the name Das Todtenbuch. This name has 
been adopted by all scholars since for the numerous papyri 
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which have been found of the “ Recension of the great 
national funeral work which was copied by the scribes for 
themselves, and for Egyptian kings and queens, princes and 
nobles, gentle and simple, rich and poor, from about b.c. 
1600 to b.c. 900.” This Theban Recension w-as called bv 
the Egyptians “ The Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” 
giv en as a first title by Dr. Budge in his edition of the 
volumes comprising the original hieroglyphic text. The 
beautiful edition before us is a book both for the scholar 
and the general reader, the work of an Egyptologist whose 
reputation is too well known to need any commendation 
from us. The nature of this edition is best described in 
Dr. Budge’s own words:—“The translation is no mere 
reprint, for it has been carefully revised and compared 
with the original text, and many brief explanatory notes 
have been added ; and more .than four hundred vignettes, 
taken from the best papyri, have been reproduced in the 
volumes of the present edition at the heads of the chapters, 
the general contents of which .the ancient Egyptian scribe6 
and artists intended them to illustrate.” 

The first volume of the hieroglyphic text has a special 
introduction, giving an account and descriptions of the 
various papyri, one of the most important being the 
Papyrus of Ani, which was found at Thebes, and was 
acquired bv the Trustees of the British Museum in 1888, 
It is 78ft. long and I5in. wide, and is the longest known 
papyrus of the Theban Recension. It is made of six dis¬ 
tinct lengths of papyrus, which have been joined together 
with great neatness. The text was written by three 
ficrihes at least, hut the beautiful vignettes appear to have 
been painted by one hand. This papyrus was probably 
produced in the latter years of the Eighteenth dynasty, 
circa b.c*. 1400. But the oldest known codex of 
the Theban Keren-ion is the papyrus of Nu, found 
at Kurnah, in Western Thebes, probably dating 
from 1700 b.c. This also is in the British Museum, 
and was first published by Dr. Budge in 1899. It is 
beautifully written, lias fine painted vignettes, and 
is altogether a piece of work which bears in every line 
evidence of the care and knowledge of the copyist; very 
different from the ordinary stock copy of the undertaker, 
in which blank spaces were left for inserting the name of 
the deceased. 

The greater part of the first volume of the translations 
is occupied with most valuable introductory matter on 
the general history of the “ Book of the Dead,” concerning 
Osiris, the god of Judgment, the Resurrection, Immor¬ 
tality, and .the Elysian fields, together with short notes 
on each chapter, “ as it was thought to be unnecessary to 
encumber the pages of a book which is intended for 
popular use w'ith voluminous disquisitions and references.” 
The importance of the 6tudv of the “ Book of the Dead ” 
may be considered in two aspects: first, in the light 
ihrown upon the antiquities of dynastic, and even pre- 
dynastic, Egypt; secondly, from .the point of view of the 
science of comparative religion. Although little is 
known of the home and origin of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” Dr. Budge finds many references to the 
funeral customs and ideas of a future life current 
among the Aborigines of Egypt of the Stone Age. It is 
true that their mode of burial was quite “ different from 
that in use among their latest pre-dynastic. and their 
earliest dynastic descendants.” 

In the pre-dynastic cemeteries of the Nile Valley 
recently excavated, evidence has been found both of burial 
and cremation, but none of mummification in the strict 
sense of the term, because they did not understand the 
process. But the race which conquered them did ; and 
these new-comers, metal workers of a higher civilisation, 
brought with them from Asia new religious beliefs, their 
own literature, different funeral customs, including the 
process of embalming, burial in the hill side or in artifi¬ 
cial brick tombs, for the preservation of the physical body 
or khnt. These customs were the natural result of .their 
belief in the doctrine of the resurrection of man, mixed up 
with the worship of the god-man and king, Osiris, who 
was provided by his sisters, Isis and Nephthys, with 
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amulets of protection in the grave, and who himself 
recited magical formula, which gave him everlasting life. 
l)r. Budge considers that the period of this change is 
the period of the introduction into Egypt of many of the 
religious and funeral compositions w T hich are now known 
by the name of the “ Book of the Dead.” 

Dr. Budge also points out—and this is a matter of great 
interest to the student of comparative religions—that the 
fantastic magical superstitions of the semi-barbarous indi¬ 
genous peoples of Northern Africa w'ere constantly “ con¬ 
tending for recognition with the superior moral and 
spiritual beliefs due to the presence of the Asiatic element 
in Egypt. Hence the chapters of the ‘ Book of the Dead 
are a mirror in which are reflected most of the beliefs of 
the various races which went to build up the Egyptian of 
history, and to this fact is due the difficulty of framing 
a connected and logical account of what the Egyptians 
believed at any given period in their history.” At the 
same time, certain doctrines stand out with remarkable 
clearness. Of these, the greatest, which is the base of so 
manv of .the religious texts, hymns, and litanies, is the 
belief in immortality, which fills so prominent a place in 
the hearts and hopes of both uncivilised and civilised man. 

To compare Christianity with other religions would at 
one time have been regarded as treason to the faith. But 
the studv of religion as a science tends to show that, in 
the search after truth, Christianity has nothing to lose in 
the discovery in other beliefs of point of resemblance 
and similarity, or even features of identity. The teachings 
of the “ Book of the Dead ” are remarkable in this con¬ 
nection. The followers of Osiris believed tha.t they ” would 
enjov everlasting life and happiness in a perfectly con¬ 
stituted bodv hfrtnt.<e Osiris had conquered death, and had 
risen from the dead, and was living in a body which was 
perfect in all ils members.” There are hymns addressed 
to Osiris in which he is called the “ king of eternity, the 
lord of the everlasting.” In the 15th chapter we read : 
" Those who have lain down (i.e., the dead) rise up to see 
thee, they breathe the air, and they look upon thy face 
when the disk riseth on its horizon ; their hearts are at 
peace, inasmuch as they behold thee, O thou who art 
Eternity and Everlastingness I ” 

In Chapter 182, from the Papyrus of Mut-hetep, 20th 
dynasty, circa b.c. 1150, is another most remarkable 
passage : “ Homage to thee, O Governor of those w’ho are 
in Ainenti, who maketh mortals to be born again. . . .** 
this re-incarnation being the birth with a renewed perfect 
body into a new life beyond the grave. The Egyptians 
had thus early advanced to ihat 6tage in the evolution of 
1 belief, which maintains the absolute conviction that the 
death of the body does not entail the destruction of the 
soul. But they had not advanced far enough to perceive 
that the destruction of the natural body was a matter of 
no importance. Hence arose their extraordinary care in 
preserving and embalming, in which every possible aid of 
science and skill was used to arrest decay, so that the ha 
or heart soul might find the body whenever it pleased to 
visit it. In connection with the ha, there was the khit, or 
spiritual soul, which “ seems to have been regarded as an 
ethereal being ; in fact, the soul which under no circum¬ 
stances could die, and which dw r elt in the *ahn or spiritual 
body.” 

But despite the high spiritual conceptions involved in 
their ideas of immortality, the Egyptians, from the earliest 
.times to the latest period of their history, were addicted 
to those superstitious rites and formulae of magic which 
exist by mimicking science and religion. Of this 

there is abundant evidence in the “ Book of the 

Dead,” and elsewhere. Dr. Budge cites a papyrus of 
the 18th dynasty, from which we learn that “ a man was 
prosecuted for having made figures of men and women in 
wax, by which he caused sundry and divers pains and sick 
nesses .to the living beings whom they represented.” Here 
it mav be noted that neither Christianity nor modern 
civilisation has entirely got rid of magic, even in England. 
Readers of Hardy’s novels will recall the graphic descrip- 
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tion of the image in wax made with sinister intent by 
Su6an Nonsuch, in the " Return of Ihe Native.” 

Dr. Budge gives a number of instances from the Rubrics 
of certain chapters, in which directions are given for the 
performance of magical ceremonies, such as reciting 
chapters over the figures of golden cows, serpents, rings, 
beetles, and boats; and for placing amulets containing 
magic formulae in the coffin with the mummy. In order to 
get on well in the under-world the deceased would have to 
pass a very severe examination in the names of gods, and 
supernatural beings, door-keepers, watchers, heralds, and 
others. Nor was this sufficient without a minute know¬ 
ledge of every portion of the boat wherein he wi€hed to 
cross the great river in the under-world, and even of the 
names of the two leaves of the door of the Hall of Osiris, 
with all the names of lintels, planks, bolts, and bolt-sockets. 
Dr. Budge further points out that the underlying idea of 
this magical use of nomenclature is that “ the man who 
knows the name of a god could invoke and obtain help 
from him by calling upon him,” and that the hostility of a 
fiend could be successfully opposed by the repetition of his 
name. The knowledge of the names of fiends and demons 
constituted .the chief power of the magicians, and the 
amulets of the Gnoatics, which were inscribed with the 
names of supernatural powers, are the practical expres¬ 
sion of the belief in the efficacy of the knowledge of names 
which existed in Egypt from time immemorial.” 

The “ Book of the Dead,” as we have already indicated, 
is a work of the greatest value to the student of the science 
of religion, who may desire to compare the magical prac¬ 
tices of the Egyptians of three or four thousand years ago 
with the superstitions and rites existing at the present 
day in Africa, or America, or Polynesia, with modern in¬ 
vestigations into sorcery, totemism, or fetichism; or to 
compare their higher spiritual ideas with the philosophic 
conceptions of ancient Greece, or the Oriental mysticism of 
Asia. Especially interesting, too, would be a comparative 
6tudy with the literature of the Hebrews, who, leaving 
Egypt* developed a pure Monotheism, and yet, possibly 
in their revolt from idolatrous magic, did not take with 
them any definite belief in a future life, but regarded the 
grave as the final end of existence, “ the land where all 
things are forgotten.” Dr. Wallis Budge hopes that the 
“Book of the Dead” will be further read and examined 
with a view to the explanation of dark passages and diffi¬ 
cult allusions. To this desired end he has given in this 
admirable edition of .the text and translations the best 
possible help as a result of his own fine erudition and 
scholarship. 


The Bonk of the Dead. By H. M. Tirard. With an 
Introduction by Edouard Navillk, D.C.L., Ph.D. Illus¬ 
trated. (8.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 

Tins useful little work, the outcome of lectures delivered 
to students at the British Museum, is a sort of introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the Book of the Dead. The writer 
has a deep knowledge of the subject, having made, as Dr. 
Edouard Naville tells us in a short preface, a diligent 
study of all the available translations. There is a chapter 
on the history of the Book, which begins with the seeming 
paradox that the “ most important event in the life of an 
ancient Egyptian was his own funeral.” Yet this exactly 
expresses the true position. For to an Egyptian death was 
a trivial accident, leading directly to a newer and fuller 
life. Other chapters deal with Life in the Nether World, 
tho Mythology of the Book of the Dead, a Funeral in 
Ancient Egypt, etc.; and there is an exceedingly good 
account of the morality of the Book of the Dead. The sys¬ 
tem of magic, to which some allusions are made, certainly 
ought to have had a chapter to itself. In this connection 
very little is said of the influence of the aboriginal super¬ 
stitions of the indigenous peoples of Northern Africa upon 
the immigrants from Asia, who brought with them the 
spiritual conceptions of a future life, which in process 
of time completely altered the burial customs of the men 


of the Stone Age. There are some forty to fifty illustra¬ 
tions (uncoloured) of the well-known vignettes, moderately 
executed. The general reader, who has not time for a 
study of the Book of the Dead in the works of Maspero, 
Naville, and Dr. Wallis Budge, will find in these clever 
essays much that will help him to understand better the 
religious ideas and mystical practices of the dynastic 
periods of Egyptian history. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE 

On Life and Letferx. By Anatole France. A Translation 
by A. W. Evans. (John Lane. 6s.) 

For some years past M. Anatole France has held the fore¬ 
most place in the French world of letters, and so it is 
not surprising that we should be presented with English 
translations of his writings. For those readers, how¬ 
ever, who are able to understand and appreciate the more 
delicate features of the French language, no version in 
any foreign tongue can ever take the place of M. France’s 
original compositions. He has often had something new 
and illuminating to impart, but the great, the unfailing 
characteristic of his work has been perfection of technique, 
an impeccable style, displaying most delicate shadings, 
and instinct with humour and irony—an irony, be it noted, 
which usually remains light and subtle, and never becomes 
more than caustic, venom being entirely foreign to its 
nature. In respect to his satirical gifts, M. Anatole France 
stands forth, after a long interval, as the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor of Beaumarchais. 

Time was—and it is not so distant—when, during a 
famous “ affair ” which threw his country into convulsions, 
M. France entered the political arena and fought for truth 
and equity. He appeared on platforms, presided over 
public meetings, addressed mechanics and labourers, 
before whom he often cast pearls which many of them 
were unable to appreciate. In everything which he then 
did, M. France showed himself to be possessed of great 
civic courage, a true and highly creditable patriotism. A 
moment arrived when it seemed as if he might entirely 
forsake literature for politics. Men often desire to make 
a name in something which is not their real forte. Lamar¬ 
tine momentarily imagined himself to be an inspired 
statesman, Victor Hugo remained under a similar delusion 
all his life. Coquelin, the actor, coveted a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies; Meissonier, the painter, offered 
himself as a candidate for the Senate; and, as we have 
indicated, it appeared for a while as if M. Anatole France 
were fired by some similar ambition. 

But nature, education, and the habits of manv vears 
had not fitted him to play the part of a “ popular 
tribune ”; the curule chair was less suited to him than 
the fauteuil which he already occupied at the Academy, 
greatly to that institution’s advantage; and he was far 
more at home in a drawing-room than in any turbulent 
public assembly. Doubtless his intervention in politics 
was useful within certain limits, and of advantage also to 
himself, for he learnt many things by coming in contact 
with folk to whom he had previously given little attention. 
And he thereby qualified himself to become a valuable 
commentator, perhaps the most lucid and illuminating of 
all, in respect to the manners, foibles, jealousies, excesses, 
and falsehoods of his time, such as he has set down in the 
four volumes of his “ Histoire contemporaine.” 

In such work as that he was able to be politically 
useful to his country, whilst adding a notable contribution 
to her literature, and thus he acted wisely when he turned 
from the platform to his study and renewed his com¬ 
panionship with his Greek statuettes, his examples of the 
Italian primitives, his mediaeval carvings, and his rare 
editions of old books, brimful of wit and wisdom. It was 
amidst those pleasant surroundings that he once more put 
on his little red thinking-cap, and proceeded to record and 
to draw deductions from all that he had learnt amidst 
tho din of the outside w T orld. 
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As was the case with S&inte-Beuve, there is something 
of the Benedictine in M. Anatole France’s nature. He 
has always been a hard and patient worker; but his sense 
of humour has saved him from taking things too seriously. 
He sparkles in his conversation as he sparkles in his 
writings. The raillery which curves his lips dances in 
his luminous eyes ; and whilst he talks, the tassel of his 
little cap seems, by its constant nods and books, to invite 
attention to each successive shaft of wit that darts from 
the brain beneath it. But at intervals you detect a lyric 
strain in M. France’s utterances, and you then remember 
that the delicate railleur of to-day began his literary career 
as a poet. 

Born in Paris in 1844, the son of a bookseller named 
Thibaud (France is only a pseudonym), he became an 
assistant to Lemerre, the publisher, in whose little shop 
in the Passage Choiseul he met all the young men who. 
in or about 1860, had banded themselves around Leconte 
de Lisle and formed that “ Parnassian ” group of poets 
who were bent on excelling in verse of faultless polish. 
M. France's contributions to the output of that school 
of young stylists were his “ Nuits corinthiennes ” and his 
4 ‘ Poemes dores,” which were very favourably received. 
But in spite of that encouragement, he became convinced 
that he would never attain to the highest rank as a poet— 
Heredia, Sully-Prudhomme, Mallarme, Ronchaud, and 
Coppee, be it remembered, were among his rivals—and so 
he renounced versification to become an acknowledged 
master of prose. 

On the appearance of 44 Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard ” 
in 1880, the recognition of his talent was general among 
people of culture, and with each of his successive works 
his reputation increased. Nobody can read without a 
sense of exquisite mental enjoyment such books as “ Les 
Opinions de Jerome Coignard,” “ Le Livre de Mon Ami,” 
“ Le Jardin d’Epicure,” and 44 Le Puits de Sainte Claire.” 
How appetising is the cuisine of the 44 Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pedauque,” how intoxicating the perfume of 44 Le 
Lys rouge,” in whicli work M. Anatole France indulgently 
allowed sensibility to overcome his usually victorious 
irony. How sympathetically, too, does one follow worthy 
Monsieur Bergeret along the sinuous paths of that 44 Histoire 
contemporaine,” towards the end of which irony again 
becomes silent in order that honest indignation may have 
full vent. Once more, however, does irony assert itself— 
this time above a subdued note of pathos—in “ Les Desirs 
de Jean Servien,” which depicts the vision splendid, the 
dream and pursuit of eternal beauty. Even the trifle 
which M. France entitled “Histoire comique ”—a mere 
anecdote, and fundamentally an unpleasant one—inveigles 
the reader by the charm of its style, which shows to such 
great advantage when contrasted with the brutal rough¬ 
ness that Zola displayed in treating a very similar theme 
in 44 Therese Raquin.” 

“ On Life and Letters ” (“ La Vie litteraire ”), the last 
volume of M. France’s writings that Mr. John Lane has 
issued in an English dress, comprises some thirty bio¬ 
graphical and critical articles contributed to Le Temps. 
Dumas fih, Maupassant, Bismarck, Coppee, Balzac, Leconte 
de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme, Thiers, Florian, Renan, George 
Sand, the girl of the past and the girl of the present, mad 
folk in literature, virtue in France, and the study of 
Latin, are among the people and the subjects touched upon 
in M. France’s pages; and although theso sprightly little 
essays are often very brief, a true and informing note of 
criticism rings through them all. 

The translation is not free from gallicisms. In writing 
English it is a fault to repeat the same preposition before 
each of a string of proper names, as the translator does 
on page 45, and again on page 147. We should sometimes 
prefer to see “ period ” substituted for “ epoch ” as a 
rendering of epoque. We have also noticed “ demand ” 
as a translation of demander when “ ask ” or “ request ” 
should have been employed. On the whole, however, this 
English version is fairly well done. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Frederic Chapman, the editor of the series, has neglected 


a manifest duty in not stating at what period M. France’s 
articles were written. On turning to page 277 one reads: 
“ M. Cuvillier-Fleury, whose funeral took place yesterday ” 
—a remark which might naturally prompt the inquiry: 
“What 4 yesterday ’ was that?” Mr. Chapman does not 
say. In point of fact, it was one of the 44 yesterdays ” of 
1887, in which year these papers were first printed. Why 
has Mr. Chapman left that date unmentioned in the note— 
presumably an editorial one—which follows M. Anatole 
France’s preface? Throughout the first 200 pages of the 
volume nothing indicates when certain incidents—recep¬ 
tions at the Academy, deaths, etc.—took place. The im¬ 
perfectly informed English reader (it is for imperfectly 
informed readers that translations are chiefly made) is thus 
often left in perplexity, compelled to consult some bio¬ 
graphical dictionary for the information he may need. It 
is unfair to put him to such trouble. Again, some notes on 
other points might well have been inserted. For instance, 
in connection with M. Anatole France’s attacks on Zola, 
there might have been some mention of his subsequent 
expressions of regret in his oration at Zola’s funeral. But 
the book contains no elucidatory notes, nor even an index, 
although so many people and subjects are dealt with. It 
is to be hoped that similar deficiencies will not occur in the 
ensuing three volumes of the series, and that something 
will be done to improve the present one in the respects we 
have mentioned, should it be reprinted. 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE 

The Repertory Theatre: A Record and a. ( riticism. B)r 
P. P. Howe. (Martin Seeker. 2s. 6d.) 

Approached from Mr. Howe’s standpoint, this is a wholl} 
admirable book. We say 44 approached from Mr. Howe’s 
standpoint ” advisedly, for we cannot but think he has 
done himself and his book an injustice in eschewing the 
uplands of critical insight in favour of the lower lands of 
historical recrid. In his “Foreword” he makes his 
position clear, for he says that the first object he set 
before him was to 44 provide a souvenir of the most signi¬ 
ficant theatrical enterprise of recent times, Mr. Frohman s 
Repertory Theatre, at the Duke of York’s, for those 
who followed its season with enjoyment.” Such souvenirs 
are, perhaps, necessary, and, possibly, wise. But y ® 
very nature of the case they avoid the higher service of 
judging things that essentially differ. For example, it 
cannot surely be denied that Mr. Frohman’s attempt was 
a failure. It certainly was not a commercial success. In 
such a pioneer effort that was scarcely to be expected. 
But what of artistic success? We may or may not ake 
the foremost dramatists it put forward. Criticism of the 
work of such men as Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barker, or Mr. 
Gal worthy has its own time and place, and is not the 
business of such a review as this. The present mat *| er 18 
that these men were represented by work that had de¬ 
clined considerably from the best of their output. Com¬ 
pare “Misalliance” with “Candida,” “The Madras 
House” with 44 The Voysey Inheritance” or Waste, 
“Justice” with “8trife”! That is sufficient to tell its 
own tale. The failure of Mr. Frohman’s enterprise was 
just this, that it was not an enterprise. As an attempt 
at pioneer work it failed, simply because it was not pioneer. 
It put forward work that did not mount higher than an¬ 
terior efforts: it had. declined from earlier greatness. 
Beside the Ve. ‘.enne-Barker tenure of the Court Theatre, 
1904-1907, it stood a poor second. Which is disastrous 
for an effort that purports to be progressive! 

Mr. Howe is content to overlook this. He calls his book 
a record and a criticism, but the truth is that he has 
been too willing to sink the criticism in favour of the 
record. Nevertheless, let this once be clearly recognised, 
let the book clearly be seen for what it aims at being, 
and, within these bounds, it becomes invaluable. This 
is not too strong a word to use. Critics of forward, or 
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would-be forward, movements in the theatre have long 
been in need of a book that sums up their progress and 
achievement. Mr. Howe’s is such a book; moreover, it 
is the only one. Having, in his initial chapter, taken us 
through the evolution of the “ Repertory Idea,” having 
picked out its service and purport, he outlines for us its 
achievement hitherto. In some ways his second chapter 
is as valuable as any in the book. Londoners, we think, 
will have good cause to blush when it is brought home 
to them that such towns as Dublin, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and even Stockport, have left it to lag long 
in the theatrical rear of progress. Perhaps London will 
wake up with a start, and finally outdo them all. But 
at the moment, as Mr. Howe’s book makes only too clear, 
they are not only in the van of artistic progress, but they 
are making their efforts weigh on the credit side of the 
commercial balance-sheet. This is one of the most hope¬ 
ful signs in the modern theatre, not only full of profit¬ 
able achievement, but even more full of promise. Not 
only so, but Dublin, in addition, has succeeded in making 
important contributions to English literature. Such names 
as those of J. M. Synge and W. B. Yeats will not easily 
be forgotten. It comes back to us that the great Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatic outburst was preceded by an earlier spirit 
of inspiration that spread afterwards to London. Is it too 
much to hope that the Chester, York, and Hereford 
“ cycles ” w’ere an earnest desire of a similar movement 
in the twentieth century? The centre bulk of Mr. Howe’s 
book is taken up with the record of its cause of being. 
That is to say, it deals in detail with the list of plays 
produced at the Duke of York’s last year. It is here 
that our initial criticism finds its lodgment; and it is 
here, in consequence, that the book is at its weakest. 
■Nevertheless, it makes useful reading, for though it 
is but a summary, it is an able summary. Had the author 
given himself to an analysis of the failure of such plays as 
44 Misalliance ” and “The Madras House,” the volume 
would certainly have gained infinitely in value. By merely 
expounding them he lays himself open to the charge of 
unqualified approval of them : in wdiich surely he is unfair 
to himself. 

Mr. Howe has a spirited chapter on the criticism that 
met each play that Mr. Frohman put forward, which he 
deftly entitles “ On Leaving Aristotle Out.” There is 
only one fault with it, and that is, it is scarcely strong 
enough. That any critic, calling himself a critic, should 
be content with judging plays put forward in the year 
of grace 1909 by a tentative set of maxims, advanced for 
a wholly different set of conditions at a remote date B.C. 
seems inconceivable. What a confession of mental failure 
and sloth it is! It is time an emphatic protest w T as put 
up at so gratuitous an insult to the intelligence of the 
present day. But perhaps Mr. Howe’s w*av is wisest. For 
he shows pretty clearly that such sloth is rooted in sleek 
self-interest. This is to expose it; but it needs combats 
also. We cannot close witheut drawing attention to the 
appendices that conclude this hook. They are substance for 
a review in themselves, giving, as they do, the casts and 
productions at the Duke of York’s in detail, and also what 
plays have been produced at the other repertory theatres, 
and when. They are evidently the result of considerable 
labour, and they will save us in the future much w’asteful 
reference to newspaper files. The book is excellently 
printed, and the format is simple and serviceable. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

ffreek Influence on EngUnh Poetry, By the late Professor 
Churton Collins. Edited, with Introduction, by Pro¬ 
fessor M. Macmillan. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

In spite of the comprehensive title of this book, its contents 
do not show Professor Churton Collins at his best. A 
trace of hurry and of hastv composition runs through each 


division; there occur often such phrases as “I have left 
myself no space . . .” 44 1 have exceeded the time allotted 

to me . . and in some cases this leads to sentences that 
are really specimens of indifferent English. We need 
hardlv point out that in a series of lectures which was 
framed to indicate our debt as poets and philosophers to 
ancient Greece, this is a great fault. Professor Macmillan 
apologises in his interesting introduction for the abrupt¬ 
ness of parts of the book, and admits that in 6ome cases he 
has “ toned it down,” but there seems no valid reason why 
he should not have carefully reconstructed his colleague’s 
work and presented it in a more graceful form. 

Having noted this failing, we are free to admire the 
learning of Professor Collins, and to appreciate the remark¬ 
able critical insight he possessed. His introductory 
chapter on “ Greek as a factor in Modern Education ” will 
bear reading several times for its acute reasoning and 
for its comparisons between the Greek ideals and our own. 
“ The Greeks,” he observes, 41 never deviated into the barren 
and unprofitable studies in which we are so often 
absorbed.” 

They studied, they admired, they drew inspiration and 
nourishment from the Homeric poems, but in their best 
days they did not waste time in muddling themselves and 
others with theories about their authorship. They did not 
confound antiquities with history, nor substitute mere 
knowledge of facts crammed up from musty chronicles for 
the living lessons which genius has deduced from them. 
With what pitying contempt would that large, sane intelli¬ 
gence have regarded our Baconian-Shakespeare controver¬ 
sies, our editions of Shakespeare's plays copiously annotated 
with a view to various examinations, our Mediaeval and 
Modem Languages Triposes, our text-books and examina¬ 
tion papers on English History and English Literature. 

At the same time it is permissible to wonder how Pro¬ 
fessor Collins attained his position as teacher and literary 
historian, unless he used some of these same aids. We like 
very much the little asides, -where the author's own 
opinions occasionally appear. “ It is not so much in what 
is formal and susceptible of exact estimation that the 
influence of poetry on poetry is most real,” he remarks. 
“ The indebtedness of our poets to Greece, where that 
indebtedness is greatest, is often such as evades illustra¬ 
tive definition.” W T ith the observations on Dryden we 
are not in complete accord ; we should hardly call him, 
for instance, the 44 father of English criticism.” Surely 
Jonson would be a more suitable claimant for that honour. 
The analysis of Spenser’s poetry, however, and the dis¬ 
cussion of his Platonic inspiration, is altogether pleasing, 
and forms one of the best portions of the book. We take 
leave of these lectures with a sense of regret that the 
author could not have elaborated them into a treatise 
which would undoubtedly have been a brilliant contribu¬ 
tion to the essays at which he was such an adept. 


The Charm of the Road. By James John Hissey. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 10s. net.) 

Robert Louis Stevenson is responsible for the large and 
growing literature of the leisured tramp, and his gauger’s 
haunting tune, 44 Over the Hills and Far Away,” rings 
constantly in Mr. Hissey’s ears. He takes the fortune of 
the highway, gaily and lightly, with his obedient wife 
and his 44 reliable little car,” just driving from time to 
time in whatever direction the country looks most inviting. 
They cannot lose their way, as they have no way to lose. 
They put no trust in guide-books, for 44 a guide-book robs 
a tour of half its pleasure,” and because they do not want 
to see anything under compulsion. But really the advice 
in Murray, the double stars of Baedeker, have not the 
force of a hypnotic suggestion upon the ordinary traveller; 
and Mr. Hissey is not even consistent, for we find him (on 
page 71) 44 consulting a modern guide-book to Kent, on his 
return home.” Though he despises the guide-book proper, 
he always makes a point of glancing at picture postcards, 
“ as by ao doing he frequently has had his attention called 
to something of interest in ot about the place”;-and he 
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is not above consulting back numbers of old magazines. 
From such a source he learns for the first time of the 
existence of the punishment of pressing to death! It will 
be gathered that though Mr. Itissey has a pretty taste 
in scenery, and an infectious enthusiasm for the little car, 
he has the defect of nairtti. He can write seriously that 
4 * it is always interesting to meet and converse with those 
who have made a name for themselves in the world.” He 
can seriously retail his conversation with a countryman at 

% V 

Littleton about the Abbey barn : 

•> 

” They railed her the Abbey barn, as she belonged to 
Evesham Abbey onre. She be very old,” says the country¬ 
man. 

I said smilingly I was glad to ln ar it was a she bam. 

“ Well, it’s not a he barn, is it ? ” he retorted. 

“Perhaps it’s an it barn?” 1 suggested. 

Then there was silence ; the man was manifestly ponder 
mg the matter over. I don’t think he quite appreciated 
my joking remark. 

This is reallv too small beer to be chronicled. The 

•* 

tour is an attractive one, from Sussex into Wales 
and hack again; but this is more than can be said for 
the style. We hear too much of 4 ‘ dear dreamy old-world 

w • 

homes,” “ architectural gems,” and “ halos of romance ” ; 
and, of course, the author cannot refrain from that well- 
worn phrase of “taking mine ease at mine inn.” 

Pewter and the A matt nr < otlerfor. Bv Edwards J. Gale. 
Illustrated. (Philip Lee Warner. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book, with fortv-three illustrations beautifully 
* » • 

finished, is most interesting. It deals historically with the 
old ware, the rise of the English craft, American pewter 
plate, modern pewter, anti the various wares of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The book admirably 
fulfils its professed purpose as a good and reliable guide 
for amateurs. We venture to say that if this book is care¬ 
fully read it will be difficult for the readers to be sub- 
jected to fraud in their purchases. Lovers of pewter will 
find the book most interesting on its own account. 

The A B C About Collecting. By Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 
Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 5s. net.) 

It is really impossible for anyone who is an enthusiast 
in the matter of collecting to be other than extremely 
grateful for the appearance of the present volume. \\ hat 
we have said above about pewter is equally true of the 
present volume as regards its value as a protection against 
fraud. The volume covers the whole ground of the collec¬ 
tions, except pewter, which those who are afflicted with the 
hobby of curio-hunting need as a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. There are seventy illustrations, beautifully done, 
ranging over a wide expanse of collecting. Old Coalport, 
Rockingham, Staffordshire. Lowestoft, French Pottery and 
Porcelain. Toby Jugs, Leeds Printed Pottery, Baxter 
Prints, Old Miniatures, Grandfather Clocks, Rembrandt 
Etchings, Japanese Colour-Prints, Old Frames, and Old 
British-made Violins are some of the headings which are 
dealt with, and all are ably handled. There is an interest¬ 
ing plate of Christie’s sale-rooms in the eighteenth century. 
The amateur collector who cares to be advised by us will 
certainly possess himself of Sir James Yoxall’s volume. 

Simple Susan. By Maria Edgeworth, Re told by Louey 
Chisholm. Illustrated in Colour by Olive Allen. 
(Jack. 2s.) 

Miss Louey Chisholm has done quite rightly to re-tell 
this very delightful story of “ Simple Susan.” There are 
few children who will not be more than pleased to receive 
it as a gift. The print is large and very clear. The 
pictures by Miss Olive Allen are charmingly artistic. The 
book is one of the “ Grandmother Favourite Series,” ably 
edited by Amy Steadman. It is, indeed, a handsome 
volume prettily bound, with a portrait of Simple Susan, 
who apparently bad a little lamb. 


The Life and Adventurts of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
Defoe. Illustrated in Colour by W. B. Robinson. (T. 
C. and E. C. Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This re-issue is very nicely got up. The print is good 
and clear. It is unnecessary to say much about the story 
itself. Rather big boys have always been delighted with 
it. The illustrations are extremely well done. We com- 
gratulate the publishers on the volume. 

I 

t 

A Wonder Book for (Jiris and Boi/s, and Tanyleirood Tales. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated by Granville 
I Fell. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 

The author of the “ Scarlet Letter ” has here produced a 
delightfully written book of six classical stories for girls 
and boys. The stories are written for the most part in a 
simple manner, and never rise above the comprehension of 
those for whom they were written. There may possibly be 
! some people who think that classical stories are not suit¬ 
able for children. If. however, thev read the volume 
under review they will see reason for altering their 
i opinion. The illustrations by Granville Fell are very 
. clever. 

FICTION. 

SIX WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. 

Married in India: A Story of Anglo-Indian Life in the 
Sixties. By Constance Howell. (John Ouseley. 6s.) 
Two Impostors and Tinker. By Dorothea Conyers. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 

( Seed of Fire. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. (Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 

Judith Carrington's Romance. By Mrs. Clayton Palmer. 
(Simpkin and Co. 6s.) 

The Story of a Year. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated 
by Gertrude Demain Hammond. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

John Winterbourne's Famih/. Bv Alice Browne. (Con- 
| stable and Co. 6s.) 

“ Married in India.” 

We read this book in amazement and awe. We asked our¬ 
selves what people these could possibly be about whom we 
• had to urge ourselves to go on reading. The women were 
curiously stilted, conventional people, who used the most 
abortive terms of endearment to each other, although they 
were sisters. Their intimate conversation a deux was so 
unnatural, unsisterly, so quite impossible, as to make it 
a painful effort to keep this novel before our eyes. The 
pages are punctuated with such remarkable statements as: 
“ Her blue muslin dress had ribbon ruched at the throat 
and wrists ; a blue sash pendant at her left side, and a blue 
velvet band round her chignon, repeated that colour.” We 
wondered whether the authoress had made a collection of 
her articles as dress critic to a lady’s paper and written 
a story round them. Her men, English army officers— 
who wore beards, among other odd habits—were the most 
strange collection of human beings whom it is possible to 
conceive. And then we turned to the fly-leaf, and a certain 
amount of light was shed upon the subject. “ Married in 
India ” is a story of Anglo-Indian life in the sixties. 
These wooden dolls of women and men were figures of a 
bygone age—fortunately. We had been reading and 

criticising as if they were present-day people. Through 
the mercy of Heaven we are not like this nowadays ; but 
the book is none the less tedious because of that. There 
is a dry-as-dust, restrained, artificial atmosphere about the 
whole thing which makes one leap to one’s feet and rush 
out in the open air and take strenuous exercise and trv 
and shake it off. We looked for descriptions of India, 
of the natives, of the bazaars, the wonderful Easterr 
colouring which is the keynote of Kipling's Indian w rt 
We looked in vain. What descriptions there are 
mere collections of ordinary words, which do not f* * 
one anything of the country or of its native*, and lev - 
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with a strong feeling of discontent and longing for some¬ 
thing good to read. Consequently we took up the latest 
novel of Miss Dorothea Conyers, 

“ Two IMP08T0B8 AND TlNKEB.” 

Here at least was something worth reading, though, of 
course, we knew exactly what to expect. Seeing the 
authoress’s name on the back, we thought to ourselves 
that we should go hunting the fox with some gay, 
irresponsible Irish friends, with their even more irre¬ 
sponsible grooms and servants. Nor were we disap¬ 

pointed. Though Miss Conyers’ theme is invariably 
Ireland and its horses, hounds, and hunting, she knows 
well the secret of writing light, entertaining fiction. In 
her present novel she introduces the reader to a delight¬ 
fully fascinating brother and sister who, left practically 
penniless in a Parisian hotel, are compelled to 
earn their bread and butter. They receive a letter 

addressed to a cousin of the same name, a millionaire 
and famous M.F.H., offering him the mastership 
of some hounds in Ireland. These two youngsters 

write and accept, the boy going over as master, 
and his sister, in boy's clothes, as chief whip. The 
story of their adventures and misadventures with the 
hounds and the hunt make pleasant reading indeed. The 
whole story is charmingly light and filled with the incon¬ 
sequence of the characters. There is, of course, the usual 
villain—a dark, handsome man of title, who is after the 
rich girl’s money, and who exposes the two “ Impostors.” 
There are the usual smooth-tongued horse-copers, who 
palm off “ screws ” on the “ Impostors ” at three times their 
value, and the usual exciting runs with the hounds across 
the Ballendreen country. Tinker, the dog, is our friend 
for life, and he achieves fame immortal by his sporting 
behaviour. Miss Conyers’ latest work is quite delightful, 
and should be hoarded up for a rainy afternoon when one 
has nothing much to do between tea and dinner, and can 
enjoy oneself in front of the fire. Of an entirely different 
nature is 

“ Seed of Fibe.” 

In this story figures an accomplished woman of the world, 
half French, half English, whose brother is in the Govern¬ 
ment service in Egypt in the Antiquities Department. Ire¬ 
land and hunting are forgotten in the hot, languorous atmo¬ 
sphere of Cairo and the desert. The story is of the love 
between Diane and the Egyptian Mamur, who, in the 
oasis cut off from civilisation by five days’ camel ride 
across the desert, is king of all he surveys, including 
Diane. The authoress conjures up and makes one feel 
the mystery of the desert with the same power, almost, as 
Hichens. Her descriptions of scenery, both in Cairo and 
in the oasis to which she goes with her brother and the 
Mamur, are strong and fine. She makes one see the sunsets 
and wonderful star-lit nights and hear the medley of 
sounds which pierce the blackness from the far-off native 
quarters. 8he takes one with her into the bazaars and 
shows one the colours, the noises of traffic, the flowing- 
garbed Easterns, with a true and powerful pen. The 
chapters in which Diane lives in the oasis with Fatmeh 
and pays visits to the garden of the Mamur, with its 
bulbuls and tinkling fountains, remind one of Pierre Loti. 
We sat with Diane upon her little roof-top and looked out 
upon the desert night, with Fatmeh singing her Eastern 
love-songs, and felt all the unutterable things that she 
thought. The book fascinated us, and we read it through 
from cover to cover with deep interest. The authoress 
has the gift of good characterisation and dialogue and 
contrast. The first part is laid in Cairo, and is bright 
and witty and quick without a moment’s tedium, so that 
when Diane goes into the desert the reader knows her 
thoroughly and appreciates her opinions of the other 
characters—M. de Tresac, her brother, Tony and his wife. 
The second part is the desert, whore nothing matters except 
to sit still and absorb the atmosphere and colour and listen 
to little Fatmeh, and get to know the Mamur in his rich 
dics^ and irreproachable French and politeness, and his 
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burning passionate heart. Then comes Cairo again, with 
its social round, and the return to Tony and his wife, with 
Diane torn between her love for the Eastern man and her 
Western sense of the fitness of things. At first the ending 
disappointed us. On thinking it over, however, we know 
that it is right and natural, and we congratulate Mrs., or 
Miss, Rachel 8wete Macnamara on a very excellent book 
throughout. 

“ Judith Cabbinoton’s Romance.” 

After the hot sun and wind of Egypt and the strain 
of the last chapters, we were glad to come back to a 
delightful family of English children, in which Judith 
lives her life with her brothers and sisters in an ordinary 
English country place, with a father and mother such as it 
is a pleasure to possess. There is no definite plot in this 
work. It is just a simple story of the life of a family 
told in the first person by Judith, the third child. We 
hope that there are thousands of such happy families as 
this one, whose members have such a delightful time and 
get on so w’ell with each other. There is no affectation of 
style, no precious writing, nothing which jars. It is just a 
quite charming narrative of nice people told nicely. There 
is nothing epoch-making, nothing that will draw a storm of 
letters in the daily press, and for this Mrs. Palmer is to 
be congratulated. Her work is straightforward, filled with 
humorous touches and pleasant incidents, distinctly 
lovable girls and very good fellows who chaff each other, 
play golf, give local concerts, make love, and generally 
carry out their duties in life in a cheerful, sunny manner 
which, in fiction, is all too rare. “Judith Carrington’s 
Romance ” is a book which all healthy, normal people will 
thoroughly appreciate and enjoy. The next woman's book 
we have been reading is Mrs. Molesw T orth’s 

“Story of a Yrab.” 

The year* is one in the lives of a plucky wife and her 
equally plucky little daughter who are obliged to fend for 
themselves owing to the sudden and unexpected loss of the 
husband’s fortune. The time of the novel is in the 
seventies, and the old-fashioned dresses are shown in the 
excellent illustrations of Miss Gertrude Hammond. The 
husband is forced to go out to the West Indies to see 
about the large estates which his overseer has wrecked, 
leaving his wife and child with hardly sufficient money to 
supply bread and butter. How they live in the house of 
a crusty, miserly old woman of great wealth who looks 
upon telegrams as scandalous waste of money, tipping as 
iniquitous, and food as a more or less sinful means of 
keeping soul and body together, is told with such wealth 
of detail that one is compelled to hurry over that part of 
the book by reason of its being so painful. At last the 
mother “ strikes,” and she and her child earn their living 
by doing fine embroidery work in the house of two dear 
old ladies who also have seen better days. The book is 
written with delightful simplicity and the characters are 
drawn most skilfully and sympathetically, and the ending, 
as all endings should be, is a happy one. 

“John Wintebboumnm’b Family.” 

In this story Mrs. Alice Brown works out for our 
greater pleasure a study of temperament, not of ordinary 
every-day people, but of a rather out-of-the-way set. There 
is John Winterbourne, humorist, scholar, a man who is 
only happy when leading the simple life and reading the 
Greek poets with whom he is on terms of intimacy. There 
is his friend, the poet, James Lovell, a man of hermitlike 
propensities, who, having come a bad smash over a woman 
in his earlier days, has retired from the world to read 
Greek with Winterbourne, and who, in order to escape the 
bonds of afternoon tea and chit-chat, pretends to be hope¬ 
lessly afflicted with deafness. Into the middle of this 
solitude a deux there comes like a bombshell John Winter¬ 
bourne’s wife. She is a fluffy, brainless person, consumed 
with the desire to discover lights under bushels and to dis¬ 
play them proudly upon concert platforms that the world 
may see and rejoice, and, incidentally, that she may gain 
fame as the finder thereof. With her come Celia and Bess, 
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her two adopted daughters, foundling*. Celia has been 
educated and “ made a lady,” and in consequence is merely 
a shallow, pretty thing of some acuteness but no worth. 
Bess, on the other hand, has not been educated. 8he has 
been a serving wench in a public-house, a washer of floors, 
and a sweeper of rooms. But she has a beautiful voice 
and an understanding of things as they are. All attempts 
to make her a “ lady ” fail ignominiously, and, like a new- 
caged bird, she loses her power of song when put upon a 
platform before the public. There are also some unique 
And glorious children who answer to the names of Teeny 
and Tiny and Tony and Tonty and Tim. Their mother, 
a public speaker and suffragist worker, leaves them to 
the tender care of an immature scullery maid, and so John 
Winterbourne takes them in hand and becomes, more or 
less, their god. How the whole course of the two men’s 
lives is changed by the coming of John’s family, and the 
manner in which Bess, the girl who cannot be made a lady, 
takes supreme command of affairs, is the ground plan of 
the book. The only fault we have to find—if fault it be— 
is the length. A certain amount of pruning would have 
been invaluable. As it is, one reads on and on until the 
fascination wears off, and one wonders whether it is ever 
going to finish. For all that it is an absorbing book—the 
characters delightfully drawn, a very fine idea excellently 
carried out, with a quaint humour whose like we have 
never yet seen in any other American novel. 


Mr*. Fit:. By J. C. Snaith. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 
We were uncommonly grateful to Mr. Snaith for the 
comedy of “ Araminta,” the “ Goose Girl ” from Slocum 
Magna (which is, as everybody knows, the next village 
to Widdiford), who “ attempted to shake hands with the 
butler,” and we again find ourselves indebted to him for a 
creation of a different type. Mrs. Fitzwaren is the 
daughter of tho King of Illyria, and, as she has married 
An Englishman and settled down among county families, 
the mystery of her birth—which is a dead secret, for 
diplomatic reasons—is solved by the matrons of Middle- 
shire greatly to their own satisfaction. She has been, of 
course, a circus-rider. Hence certain complications occur 
which Mr. Snaith knows excellently well how to make very 
diverting. But these are nothing compared with the diffi¬ 
culties which beset the modest hero, Odo Arbuthnot, M.P., 
who tells the story in the first person. By Nevil Fitz- 
waren’s entreaties this “ married man, father of a family, 
And county member,” is persuaded to join with several 
other equally surprised people in the rescue of the incom¬ 
parable Mrs. Fitz, who has been abducted by the minions 
of the Illyrian monarch. We need not enter into the whole 
plot in these columns, but we can assure our readers that 
its development is exciting, at times tragic, and frequently 
humorous. If once or twice, especially in the last portion 
of the book, we are reminded of the “ Prisoner of Zenda,” 
there ia no blame attaching to the author, for he has his 
original methods of presenting the episodes of chase and 
capture; and if, again, at times he seems to skirt rather 
closely the borders of probability, he may be forgiven for 
the take of the delightful atmosphere of comedy which 
pervades at least half the story. 

We are tempted to ask Mr. Snaith to write a tale about 
children, some day when the world of grown-ups palls upon 
him, for there are hints in this volume that he would do 
it very well indeed. The introduction of the big Alex¬ 
ander O’Mulligan, " amateur middle-weight champion of 
Great Britain,” to tiny “ Miss Lucinda,” is quite charm¬ 
ing:— 

Like every paladin of the great breed, Alexander O’Mul¬ 
ligan was as gentle as he was brave. He had hardly set 
foot in Dymj>sfield House, which he did somewhere about 
tea-time on the day of his arrival in our parish, before 
he captured the heart of Miss Lucinda. He straightway 
assumed the role of a l>ear with the most realistic and 
thrilling completeness. Not only was his growl like dis¬ 
tant thunder in the mountains, but he also "Rad the faculty 


of rolling his eyes in a savage frenzy, and over and above 
everything else, a tendency to bite your legs upon little 
or no provocation. It was not until he had promised to 
marry ner that she could be induced to part with him. 

Much of the dialogue of the novel is very pretty fooling; 
Mr. Snaith’s conversations are always good. Whether he 
is not more successful in a purely English novel, such as 
“ Araminta,” is perhaps a matter of opinion; we think 
that on the whole he was more at his ease in that most 
entertaining book. However that may be, his readers will 
find no need for complaint in the account of the adventures 
of “ Mrs. Fitz ” and her band of enthusiastic admirers, and 
the writing is so good that he would be a captious critic 
who ventured to point out a fault. 


Bracken. By John Tbevena. (Alston Rivers. 6s.) 

Me. Trkvena belongs to the rather numerous tribe of 
novel-writers who are natives of, or have settled in, the West 
Country, more especially Cornwall and Devon, and have 
extracted from its atmosphere a kind of mystical inspira¬ 
tion. Unless the sentiment of mysticism is genuinely 
native it is one of the most difficult of modes of expression. 
The objective view is continually liable to get the better 
of the purely subjective and emotional. Besides which 
there is ever present the danger of boring the reader. 
Allegory in all its forms, unless handled by a master, is 
terribly apt to be wearisome. No one who is a reader of 
the average type can be expected to be always on the 
qui vice for hidden meanings; it is a task as irritating 
as that of trying to unravel some of the obscurities of 
the Second Part of “Faust,” or of Dante, or of “The 
Faerie Queene.” Maeterlinck is another excellent instance 
of the mental irritation often produced by that which is 
simply allusive and not over-cle&rly expressed. Yet 
never was there a master o 4 beautiful prose more com¬ 
pletely steeped in the essence of mysticism. Human 
nature, in fact, craves for the most unmistakable 
utterances delivered in the most unmistakable lan¬ 
guage. Mr. Trevena, in spite of his considerable talent, 
cannot yet be said to have arrived at a complete 
mastery of the art^form he has chosen for himself. That, 
however, he will achieve it cannot be doubted by those 
who have read his previous works, and who can see in 
the present volume a distinct advance upon them all. 
It is a strange, sometimes wonderful, book, in which the 
great issues of life and death, success and failure, sen¬ 
suality and eccentricity, love and hate, madness and sane 
sense, are presented to the reader’s mind in a half-dream 
or half-nightmare, whichever one may term it. There 
is something uncanny, soul-shaking about it. Brilliance 
of word and phrase abounds. There are ideas and thought 
enough in the book to furnish forth many ordinary novels. 
But sometimes the critic has wished to get to solid earth, 
away from the dream-children, with their odd sayings and 
deeds. Certainly the impression made is powerful; but 
has it any finally strengthening and nourishing quality? 
That is the point. And we turn away wondering and 
admiring, but doubtful of benefit. 


Anqehi. By St. John Trevor. (Stanley Paul and Co. 

6s.) 

Gerald Forsyth is a hero of the Ouida pattern ; he has 
“ beautiful teeth, and auburn locks which might advertise 
a hair-wash,” according to a friend, who draws up a list 
of his attractions. But he is a cynic, and thinks he will 
never “ develop uxorial rabies.” However, when staying 
in a quiet part of Switzerland he meets a child of Nature 
—“ a spotless, innocent flower.” Eden itself could have 
produced nothing purer. She has bare feet and golden 
hair, and “ simple flowing garments which hang down 
without flounce or trimming of any description from neck 
to ankle.” He hastily marries the young woman, but is 
obliged to leave Switzerland on business. When in 
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London he sees in an album a coloured photograph which 
he takes to be his “ Angela.” But the photograph lacks 
the simple dress, the ingenuous frankness of the real 
Angela, and suggests a very mundane person. He at 
once jumps to the conclusion that Angela is a fraud, and 
her charm “ nothing more than an artificial bloom painted 
upon a rotting fruit.” “ Dupe ! Dupe 1 ” he cried fiercely. 
“ Duped and ruined in a day.” But all comes right in 
the end. Angela is discovered not to be the original of 
the mundane photograph, and the last page sends them 
on their delayed honeymoon. The book has little to 
recommend it, and its style can be gathered from the 
extracts we have given. 


A Dreamer s Tales. By Lord Dunbany. (George Allen 
and Sons. 6s.) 

The stories that Lord Dunsany has gathered together in 
this volume can, indeed, lay claim to all the rarer qualities 
of dreams. They take us into strange countries and 
curious cities where the folk have new words on their lips 
and old, unfamiliar gods in their hearts. They are full 
of strange scents and sounds and colours, and, as in dreams, 
fear is always close at hand. But even in dreams, where 
it has been charitably supposed we are all imaginative, it 
is granted to few men to attain to so fertile a country 
as that from which these stories, it would seem, have been 
brought. They are good stories; and the proof of this 
is that we ourselves have been able by their aid to reach 
that mysterious, that most delectable of lands. We, too, 
have heard the music of the throbbing tambang, the clink¬ 
ing kalipac, and the melodious zootibar. We, too, have 
smoked the fragrant tollub and drunk the foaming syrabub 
from cups of gold. It is something to have done this, as 
our readers may readily prove for themselves. 

The best of the stories is perhaps that most desolate tale 
of the man w T hose soul was imprisoned in his body, fated 
to rot for centuries in the terrible mind ; or “ The Hashish 
Man,” wherein Fear is rampant; or “Poor Old Bill,” 
wherein she lurks with laughing lips. But we have no 
fault to find with any of them, and nothing but admiration 
for the manner in which they are told. Mr. S. H. Sime’s 
illustrations are wonderful. 


The Immortal Charlatan. By Robert Elliot. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 

We wish that Mr. Robert Elliot had been more explicit 
when he called his novel on the title-page a “ practical 
romance ”; for long before we had reached the end of it, 
and it is perhaps twice the length of an average novel, 
we were searching our mind for fit terms in which to 
describe this extraordinary work. It is at once so subtle 
and so crude, so melodramatic and so intimately true to 
life, that we were forced to wonder again and again that the 
man who had risen to such heights of accomplishment on 
one page should sound such depths of error on the next. 
Yet the explanation of these contradictions is, we think, 
simple. 

It would seem that the author has the rare faculty of 
knowing life only from the inside; that is, only as reflected 
through his own temperament. Being, we do not hesitate 
to infer, introspective and little given to action or conver¬ 
sation, he cannot make his characters talk or act; any¬ 
thing more unreal than the dialogue in this book we have 
never read, and the action belongs to the crudest and 
most outworn melodrama. But when he falls to making 
his characters think or feel, his knowledge of life is really 
startling, and it is the form and never the matter of their 
speech that makes us pause. With the reservations made 
above, we have nothing but unstinted praise for the book 
as a whole. It is undeniably original—we are unable to 
name any author from whom Mr. Elliot derives; it is 
interesting, and its characterisation is so fresh that we 
pay the author the compliment of suspecting that his 
characters are drawn from life. In his heroine he has 
created a woman who, possessing all the moral virtues, 
never fails to charm us and never ceases to be passionately 


alive. The Pecksniffian poet who gives the book its name 
is not always so convincing, but the acid portrait of & pro¬ 
vincial editor is quite admirable, And most of the minor 
characters are probable and carefully drawn. Altogether 
this is a strange and fascinating book, and one of quite 
unusual promise, of very considerable achievement. But 
we entreat Mr. Robert Elliot to learn how people talk. 


The Land of His Fathers. By A. J. Dawson. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.) 

The only serious objection we have to this cleverly written 
book is that most of the characters fail to persuade us of 
their reality. We fear that such a failing is almost 
inevitable when an author sets out to compose a novel 
upon social questions. Engrossed with his purpose, he 
is liable to lose power in the delineation of his men and 
women; he can hardly specialise in two things at once. 
Harry Ayres, the hero, finds himself a millionaire by the 
death of his nearest relatives, and comes from Canada to 
London. For a while he leads the idle, vacant existence 
of a man-about-town; then, rather suddenly, he becomes, 
a fiery enthusiast in the cause of social reform. He 
rebuilds a notorious lodging-house in Notting Dale, known 
as the “ Farm,” fits it up beautifully, and devotes his whole 
time to this burning question of London’s poverty and 
misery. He succeeds in making several other people 
devote their time to it also, but most of them are unin¬ 
teresting. He alone is quite alive, real, convincing. Mar¬ 
garet Bartholomew, to whom he proposes, and by whom 
he is rejected, is so self-effacing and meek that we cannot 
imagine any man so spirited and breezy as was Ayres, 
being fascinated by her. Later on he is made happy—* 
at least we sincerely hope so, for his choice falls on rather 
a peculiar girl—by a transference of his affections. 

Parlett, the jovial journalist, is another finely drawn 
character, and we should have liked to see and hear more 
of him. He is sketched capitally in a few well-chosen 
w T ords, while with curious inconsistency Mr. Dawson has 
spent pages on other persons who are far more essential to 
the progress of his story with much less success. The 
events gradually lead up to the formation of a “ Citizens’ 
League,” but there is too much speechifying between the 
various persons concerned for the reader’s interest to be 
strongly held. The style of the writing is good, but Mr. 
Dawson should avoid the occasional worn phrase, such as 
“ Captain Fothersby tugged unmercifully at his moustache.” 
People really do not do these things, except in novels. 


THE MASTER PRENTICE HAND 

Whoso would add another stone to the cairn of Shakes¬ 
pearean research must needs approach his task in fear 
and trembling. The Master in his time has played many 
parts. He has run through the gamut of every trade and 
profession under the sun. Some wiseacre has recently dis¬ 
covered that Shakespeare was an epileptic. He has sur¬ 
vived the age of musical glasses. He will survive the age 
of pantomime.' 

“ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” is in some respects a play of 
peculiar interest. Its immaturity is its most valued quality. 
If we could only unravel the cause of that crudity, we 
should gain a freeh clue to the man, Shakespeare. 

This play’s immaturity may be due either to the fact 
that it is the work of a prentice hand, that Shakespeare, 
when he wrote it, was balancing the weapon of his wit, 
before striking home, or, alternatively, that he touched up 
and trimmed some older work. The very exuberance of 
the writing is convincing proof that the first explanation 
is the correct one. Coleridge’s critical acumen fastened 
upon the perturbation and ebullition of youth as the cause 
of the immaturity of the play. Oceans and land areas 
were slowly being revealed, as the mists and vapour of a 
newly-created world of fancy rolled away. The colours are 
laid on crudely, vigorously. The play is evidently the 
work of a young mind, overflowing with humour, delight- 
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ing in practical joking and its counterpart, the punned 
quip. That was the favoured vehicle of the humour of 
the mid-Elizabethan, as also of the mid-Victorian, era. 
The sharp fourth form boy of forty years ago thought a 
pun good fun. 

We know certainly that the play ** newly corrected and 
augmented by W. Shakespeare ” was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth during the Christmas season of 1597. From 
internal evidence* the authorities have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the date of the first draft belonged to the 
interval between the years 1589 and 1591. Shakespeare was 
then 25 or 26 years old. If any one could hap upon that 
first draft, it would be indeed a literary find. Shakespeare 
was perhaps passing through the fledgeling stage. 
He had reached the fringe of the Court through its 
pageantry. He probably acted before the Queen in that 
early representation of the play. It is futile to 
conjecture which part he may have chosen to act. 
Suffice it that, at the age of 53* the work, as a playwright, 
of this epileptic country bumpkin, who had it in his mind 
to get the Lord Chancellor of England to write his future 
plays for him—according to our modern critics—neverthe¬ 
less received the honour of a roval command. 

* 

True Art, in its literary form* holds the mirror up to 
Nature. The preaching of Nature is of the silent order. 
She reveals a sequence in the affairs of men, against which 
appeal is in vain, rhetoric is idle. In his mature art, 
Shakespeare's conceptions arc inevitable as Nemesis. The 
good man borne down by fate* apparently crushed by evil 
forces, nevertheless has a recompense, beyond the timid 
voices and shallow judgments of his peers. All powers of 
Heaven and Hell adjust their final issues by a law* divine. 
The woman is ever the redeemer of the man. if redemption 
comes to him at all. for love is the fulfilment of all things. 
This, we may take it, was the Master’s ultimate creed, his 
final outlook on the human tragedy. 

But in this boy-drama of his. Shakespeare’s art is that 
of a mime and a mimic. He does not face the dark 
problems of life. As yet they do not exist in his philosophy. 
He is busy making fun of the village parson and the master 
of his grammar school. No doubt Shakespeare was a 
turbulent young dog, full of frolic fancy, oouring huge con¬ 
tempt on his sober-gowned, staid elders. He was the heart 
and soul of any laughter-making practical joke or rough 
jest. “Do you think I meant country matters?” say-- 
Hamlet to Ophelia. Shakespeare, the young man arrived 
at Court from the country, was alive in every nerve, full 
of rollicking humour, and his rattling, busy tongue did 
not pause to pick its words. Thus we have Don Adriano 
de Armado, the fantastical Spanish ape, mouthing his vard- 
iong sentences ; Sir Nathaniel, the curate, bringing to the 
light moth-eaten saw which once shewed scholarship; 
Holofernes, “ a schoolmaster,” the interminable splitter 
of word-straws. It is highly probable that Shakespeare 
ought to have said “ the schoolmaster,” and that his model 
was the ferrule-wielding, brain-racking catechist of Strat¬ 
ford town. Shakespeare was one who was wont to have 
his revenge in full measure, a great lover, a great scorner 
he. Personal hate was probably alien to his temperament. 
It is a vice of petty minds. Costard is but a phantom of 
Shakespeare’s more mature clowns. Much of the plot of 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” is clumsily contrived. Armado is 
a mere frivolling fop. Sir Nathaniel and Holofernes are 
honest duffers. Thev are covered with blue mould. The 
humour of the situation is that, in spite of their ridiculous 
parade of learning, they fanev themselves scholars and 
thinkers. They have not the gift of seeing themselves as 
others see them. “ O thou monster Ignorance, how de¬ 
formed dost thou look! ” savs Holofernes to Dull, the con- 
stable. “ Sir,” replies the curate. “ he hath never fed 
of the dainties that are bred in a book ; he hath not eat 
paper, as it were : he hath not drunk ink ; his intellect is 
not replenished ; he is only an animal.” 

The plot of the play, to modern ideas* is purely farcical. 

A mvthical kiniz. King Ferdinand of Navarre, seeks to 

bind himself and his three personal lords to forswear the 

society of women for three years 
• • 
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All the lords take the required oath, two of them senten- 
tiously, Biron in jesting mood. No woman is to be per¬ 
mitted to approach within a mile of the court, under 
penalty of losing her tongue. Biron points out that the 
French king’s daughter, heading an embassage, is even 
then on her way. It is decided that she must be made 
an exceptional case. The bestrlaid plans of the royal con¬ 
triver are, of course, destined to shipwreck on the rocks 
of that exceptional case. 

In Shakespeare’s day this plot would have been regarded 
as sound drama, not mere farce. Elizabeth held a tight 
hand over the matrimonial plans of her courtiers. Men’s 
inclinations had to curtsy to great kings. The fantastic 
vows of the Courts of Love were still sober history. The 
feudal relationship between sovereign and people yet per¬ 
sisted. Court edicts, which nowadays would be regarded 
as wildly impossible, were then matter of fact and un¬ 
challengeable. 

The dialogue of the play is the outcome of the social 
conditions of the day. When the parson’s saw lasted two 
hours or more and everyone was compelled by law to 
listen to it, men learnt the art of verbal chop-logic to 
perfection. The English language too, was at that period 
at its prime, the most perfect and precise instrument of 
expression. Classical lore was supreme. The Queen and 
many of her nobles spoke Latin fluently. Rhetoric was 
carried to a fine art. 

Coleridge surmises that Shakespeare, who had dedicated 
his earliest poetical effort, “ Venus and Adonis,” to the 
Earl of Southampton, had, under the patronage of that 
lord* access to the MS. of Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” 
and largely based the framework of the language of his 
first play on Sidney’s model. When the Armada was 
defeated, Shakespeare w r as twenty-four years old, and for 
several years after that time there must have been many of 
the Spanish nobles, who had been taken prisoners and who 
hung about the Court of Elizabeth, waiting for royal 
authority to return to Spain. Shakespeare was thus play¬ 
ing to the gallery in his representation of Armado, a comic 
character of which the aroma has nowadays largely 
evaporated. “ I do affect,” he says, “ the very ground, 
which is base, where her shoe, which is baser, guided by 
her foot, which is basest, doth tread. . . . Adieu, 

valour! rust, rapier! be still, drum! for your manager is 
in love ; yea, he loveth. Assist me, some extemporal god 
of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn sonnet. Devise, wit; 
write, pen ; for I am for whole volumes in folio.” His 
little page boy, Moth, is a foil to the “ m&gnifical ” 
Spaniard and a sharp little human gnat at that, but the 
dialogue between the two, to our modern ears, as it were 
grates on its hinges. 

The true representation of this play nowadays is alfresco, 
provided the actors have sufficient volume of voice to make 
themselves audible. On the leafy knolls of the garden in 
Regent’s Park, under a warm June sun, the play runs 
merrily enough, save for the fact that much, especially of 
the sharp chatter of the female characters, is apt not to 
reach the ears of the auditors. The French Princess and 
her court ladies and Boyet play a game of make-believe 
and dance a feigned measure vis-d-vi* with the king and 
lords of Navarre, Biron and Rosalind are shadows of 
things to come. They are the precursors of Benedick 
and Beatrice in “ Much Ado about Nothing.” There is a 
perpetual shower of jest and pun, to the foolish accompani¬ 
ment of the masque. Shakespeare’s wit and exuberant 
fancy run riot. It is exactly the kind of piece which 
must have hit the passing humour of the Court of Elizabeth. 
The great enemy was beaten, the national danger of inva¬ 
sion had rolled awav, and the mood of the moment was that 
of a troop of school children broke loose, carolling gaily, 

as thev frolic in the summer woods. 

* 

Biron’s long speech at the end of Act 4 contains the 
following lines: — 

“ From women’s eves this doctrine I derive : 

They sparkle still to light Promethean fire ; 

Thev are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 
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In the earlier part of the same speech, the first three of 
these lines are repeated almost verbatim. We surely here 
have a contemporary hint of how the great plays were put 
together. We may surmise that scattered lfnes were written 
on the inspiration of the moment, as Tennyson was wont 
to write his. These were ultimately woven into the play 
then on the stocks. In this particular case practically the 
same lines were twice copied from Shakespeare’s note books 
and have so remained in the folios, undeleted. 

It is pretty obvious that much of the gag, which flies 
about during the Pageant of the Nine Worthies, must have 
been scattered, like the petals of the apple bloom on the 
breeze of a May day. Let us but fancy a party of young 
country actors, gathered together to run through a bit of 
comic business. Witty repartee and light-hearted jests 
would flutter around. The best of them would doubtless 
get into the stage book. 

In the last act of some of Shakespeare’s later comedies 
the characters pair off in a casual fashion. Matrimonial 
vows are pronounced trippingly upon the tongue, in a 
manner rather to suggest opera bouffe to the modern play¬ 
goer. It isSvorthy of note that, in this, his first essay, 
Shakespeare, in spite of the atmosphere of youthful 
badinage and merriment in which he wrote, brings in the 
deeper note. Before she will accept the King’s offer of 
his hand, the Princess replies that such offer is too 
sudden “ to make a world-without^end bargain in.” In 
the same serious vein, Rosalind bids the volatile Biron, 

“ To win me, if you please, 

Without the which I am not to be won. 

You shall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches.” 

The play appropriately ends with the magical cuckoo song, 
u When daisies pied.” Surely this one little fragment of 
blue sky, woven into melody, is sufficient to pour con¬ 
tempt on the solemn Baconian lunacy. 


MUSIC 

That was a wise Prince of Bavaria (Mark Twain has de¬ 
scribed him) who liked to be alone when hearing an opera. 
He, at any rate, could not have suffered as the writer 
did at “ Don Giovanni ” last week, when a neighbour, 
not content with audible mutterings of his pleasure, per¬ 
sisted in beating time nut of time with his foot. Miss 
Jenkyns, as we know, did the same thing at Cranford, 
when Miss Jessie was favouring the company with ‘‘Jock 
o’ Hazeldean.” But she did it from a kindly motive, 
whereas the Covent Garden fiend did it to please himself. 
No looks of anguish (and many were turned upon him) 
softened his heart; he would have endured the glance of 
Medusa, or Lady Blanche Fitzague herself, and he marred 
the effect of Mozart’s music, just as the Canons of 8t. 
Peter’s used to mar that of Allegri’s “ Miserere ” by taking 
snuff, in minor thirds, during its performance. 

Had one been alone at “ Don Giovanni,” and had one 
been told beforehand that Mr. Beecham’s object in giving 
it was simply to show that artists existed in England 
who would some day be able to perform it quite respect¬ 
ably if they were thoroughly taught and rehearsed with, 
one would have spent a pleasant evening. It was good 
to hear the band playing with so brisk a brightness ; it was 
good to mark the intense eagerness of the singers to do 
their best; it was good to feel that in Mr. Beecham we 
have a conductor who believes in Mozart. But, though 
the performance was spirited enough in a way, it was very 
rough-edged, almost amateurish, indeed. We were in¬ 
formed that almost all the singers were playing in “Don 
Giovanni ” for the first time. If this was the case, then 
they are to he praised, even greatly to be praised. Still, it 
was a hazardous enterprise to give so tentative a perform¬ 
ance of the most difficult opera in the repertoire, and we 
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are not concerned to defend its wisdom. Personally, we 
would rather see a beautiful woman ill-dressed than not 
see her at all, and we would rather hear “Don Giovanni” 
faultily given than not hear it at all. But the pity 
of it is that there was material at Covent Garden for 
an adequate, if not a perfect, performance, had there been 
more thorough preparation. The singers, even some of the 
more experienced, were too often at variance with the 
orchestra. Miss Gleeson-White’s voice is not equal to 
the music of Donna Anna, but her sense of the way in 
which the music should be sung is far better than that 
of many more famous artists who have sung the part. 
Last year the writer was privileged to examine the auto¬ 
graph score of “ Don Giovanni ” at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, and he noted various passages where Mozart’s phras¬ 
ing is different from that adopted by many modern singers. 
Miss Gleeson-W T hite sang in accordance with the manu¬ 
script. But Miss Perceval Allen, the Donna Elvira, has a 
much heavier voice than Miss Gleeson-White, and this 
spoiled the efforts of both ladies, for the weak Elvira should 
not have so commanding a voice as the strong, stern Donna 
Anna. Miss Allen, too, used her voice without any reserve. 
Miss Ruth Vincent was not a very simple Zerlina, but she 
sang (especially in the difficult “ Giovanette ”) very well. 
The Ottavio, Mr. Hyde, sang more as if he wished to con¬ 
vey the impression that he was a truly Italian tenor than 
that he loved Donna Anna, and his music suffered in con-; 
sequence. Mr. Murray Davey, as Leporello, sang very 
well indeed, and did not “ clowrn ” the part, and Signor 
de Luca, quite a good Giovanni, showed no surprise at 
the odd Italian accent of most of his colleagues. Mr. 
Beecham, like young violinists in the Finale of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Concerto, loves to show how fast he and his men 
can play, but frequently he got effects which made one 
smile. 

Of “ Le Nozze di Figaro ” we had on Saturday a per¬ 
formance which was, on the whole, better than that of 
“ Don Giovanni.” There was the same wealth of good 
intentions on the part of the singers, there were not, per¬ 
haps, so many mistakes, and the players were suited to 
the characters. But too often it seemed as if they were 
not sure what they ought to say or do. Still, the band was 
delightful, the audience was pleased, the performers were 
“called,” and “ Voi che sapete ” was actually encored 1 
How far the music and how far the very fully emphasised 
humours of the piece accounted for the applause, we will 
not inquire. It was a Saturday night, when people are out 
for pleasure, not for criticism. Beaumarchais’ “ Manage 
de Figaro ” is not played at the Comedie Fran$aise as if 
it were a farce, nor is Mozart’s opera so played when the 
artists remember that there is a grand style in comedy as 
well as in tragedy. Among the characters of the piece 
there are ladies and gentlemen, as well as servants, and 
the humours of the servants’ hall let loose can be carried 
too far. However, good humour and good spirits atone 
for much in this world, and anything is better than that 
“ Figaro ” should be played primly, as it might be if artists 
not to the manner bom attempted a finer style. There 
are different kinds of vivacity. Elizabeth Bennett had one 
kind, Mrs. Elton had another. So does the vivacity of Mme. 
la Palme, as Susanna, differ from that of Mme. Sembrich. 
But Saturday’s Susanna was certainly very merry, and her 
bright voice told excellently in the great en*emk1e*. Miss 
Amsden sang well, doing “ Dove sono ” better than “ Porgi 
amor.” Report does not exaggerate the effect of Miss 
Teyte’s Cherubino. She looks the dearest little page 
imaginable, and the quotation of Meredith’s “ dainty rogue 
in porcelain ” is, of course, inevitable. Her voice is small 
for Covent Garden, but then she is too good an artist to 
try and make it sound bigger than it is, and her “ Voi che 
sapete” was charmingly simple, and narrowly missed being 
verv good indeed. But, oh ! what a ponderous Almaviva 
was Mr. Whitehill! Stick to your Wotan, Mr. Whitehill, 
we pray. We will use the word “ mercurial ” (in its com¬ 
monly accepted sense) to describe the Figaro of clever, 
lively Mr. Lewys James, and wish that he had more voice 
and style for “Non piu audrai.” The other members of 
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the cast followed the lead of the waiting gentlewoman and 
“ own man ” in their “ vivacity,” so that it was all very 
bustling and proper for a 8aturday night. Let prayers 
for the prosperity of Mr. Beecham, and specially that he 
may be unsparing in his rehearsals, go up from all those 
whose delight in Strauss and Reger does not blind them 
to the merit of Mozart; also prayers for the speedy con¬ 
version of the heretics, poor things. An explanation has 
been offered to the writer of the attitude of those among 
our young “ modernists ” who affect to find Mozart and 
Beethoven so stupid. Strauss and Debussy are their 
gods. Now they are told that those two composers 
44 adore ” Mozart. Of course, they must assert their own 
independence, their precious ” individuality,” and they 
conceive that they can best do this by proclaiming a newer 
creed than that signed by their leaders. There may be 
something in the explanation, but if there is, we are sorry 
for it. 

Among the concert-givers of the week have been the 
Edith Robinson ” Quartet, a company of most intelligent 
young ladies from musical Manchester. They gave 
quartets by Schumann and Mozart, and, aided by a 
clarinettist of remarkable gifts, Mr. H. Mortimer, they 
played Brahms’ Quintet. That they thoroughly felt the 
autumnal charm of this lovely music was quite clear. 
This was an admirable concert of its kind, and so was 
the afternoon of the Classical Concert Society, when Mr. 
Borwick played a Mozart Sonata with M. Thibaud, a Boc¬ 
cherini Sonata with “ Piatti-redivivus ”—for so Signor 
Casals deserves to be called, so great a violoncellist is 
he—and a Beethoven Trio with them both. The playing 
of these three artists, so dignified and intellectual, yet 
so flexible and free, would be hard to beat. A new violin¬ 
ist, Signor Grassi, has appeared at Queen’s Hall with great 
success. He has a particularly beautiful tone, and a fine 
sense of style. 

m 


A LAND OF PROMISE—I. 

At a time when the British investor is driven to look 
abroad for a country where he can safely and profitably 
place his money, it is a suitable moment to point to any 
foreign land where the difficulties under which Britain is 
suffering are non-existent. It would be wrong to sav that 
Argentine investments are unknown to every Englishman, 
for Argentine rails are almost as familiar in the ears of 
those in the City as English railways are. To-dav English 
capital and enterprise have built up a network of railways 
extending to every part of the Argentine ; into the furthest 
corners reached by the pioneer’s venturesome advance. 
One might almost say that in some cases the railways have 
been the pioneers themselves, for they have turned the 
settler’s steps to follow the iron track which enhances the 
value of land by its propinquity and the facilities it affords 
for the transport of the products to come. Again, it would 
be incorrect to say that commercial enterprises in the 
Argentine have been entirely unnoticed in this country, 
for some twenty years ago most of the importing and 
exporting houses in Buenos Ayres were British. At the 
present time, however, but few remain in British hands. 
By a process of almost painless extinction the trade of 
the Argentine, as is the ca6e with many trades in different 
parts of the world, has been gently removed from our 
hands by our German cousins, and the profits which once 
were burs have been as quietly placed in their pockets. 
But though Argentina is by no means unknown to the 
commercial world, to the ordinary Englishman the mention 
of South America at once suggests the word “ revolution,” 
and he dismisses from his mind this whole vast continent 
with all its great possibilities as unsound for investments. 

It is, nevertheless, of Argentina as a country for invest¬ 
ment that the writer of this article would deal, having 
lately spent a year of interesting travel through its pro¬ 
vinces and in short residences in Buenos Avres. That 
revolutions take place in the republics of South America 
no one will deny, but Argentines now claim for their 


country a more secure Government, and they maintain that 
they have outlived the season of revolution, and have 
attained the firmness and stability of rule that encourages 
and does not endanger the influx of foreign capital. It is 
reassuring to find that English investments to-day toial 
some 400 millions sterling—380 millions in railway invest¬ 
ments alone—and German investments do not fall far 
short of that sum. This alone should be a guarantee 
against a revolution which would upset the tenure of land 
or depreciate the value of other securities. 

In Argentina, though the company promoter from time 
to time despoils the unwary with visions of apocryphal 
gold, the question of mineral wealth is not seriously con¬ 
sidered. What precious minerals or precious stones exist 
are shut up in the heart of that vast range of mountains, 
the Andes, probably to remain there unknown and 
unlooked for for many a year to come. But the agricul¬ 
tural wealth is immense; millions and millions of acres 
of flat, fertile country extend from the Andes on the west 
to the sea on the east, from the borders of Patagonia in 
the south, merging in the north into the half-discovered 
province of the great Chaco and the mountainous districts 
of the province of Juyjuy and the republic of Bolivia. 
Rivers are not numerous in these vast plains, but water is 
found almost everywhere not more than 6ft. below the 
surface of the ground, and while the farmer waters his 
cattle by mean6 of a windmill and drinking troughs, the 
grower of cereals depends upon the rain from heaven to 
fertilise his crops and freshen his alfalfa. There are 
droughts in the Argentine, but it is doubtful, so large is 
the country, whether the drought is ever universal. On 
the whole the average rainfall is a good one, that in the 
province of Buenos Ayres being from 30 to 35 inches 
annually. In addition to this good rainfall, the resident 
in Argentina can tell of an excellent climate, though the 
great length of the country from north to south makes it 
very variable. In the provinces bordering Patagonia you 
will find the climate dry, windy, and very cold, w T hich, com¬ 
bined with a poor soil, allows of the rearing of sheep only. 
These do well, and are exported in large numbers. Further 
north, taking a broad stretch from Buenos Ayres to Men¬ 
doza, the climate is almost perfect, and in that district lies 
the great wealth of the country, the cattle-rearing, the 
horse-breeding, and the cultivation of all cereals. Up to 
the very borders of the Great Chaco, this ideal climate and 
general fertility continue, but there you enter upon the 
unknown, and in examining the possibilities of the country, 
the Great Chaco and its neighbouring province of Juyjuy 
can hardly be taken into account, though the explorer and 
the pioneer are already there, and land is being rapidly 
taken up and speculated in. 

The land being ready for cultivation, how can it best be 
developed/ Alfalfa, w T hich we know as lucerne, fattens 
the cattle which nowadays feed so large a proportion of 
our population at home; and maize, linseed, and wheat are 
formidable competitors in the other foreign markets for the 
English cereal trade. The profits that can be made by the 
growing of alfalfa are very large, for the alfalfa when sown 
will produce excellent crops for fifteen years without any 
renewal. 

The breeding and fattening of cattle are the special 
industries of the farmer. Any English breeder of Short¬ 
horns or Herefords could tell you of the large importation 
of both these strains into the country, and of the satisfac- 
tory prices paid. Breeding takes place on a large 
scale, and it is no uncommon thing for a landowner to 
have in his paddocks as many as 5,000 breeding cows and 
twice as many beasts fattening for sale and exportation. 
The average price for a good beast, paid by the freezing 
houses, is 100 pesos—i.e., £9 roughly speaking—which 
yields a good profit when we consider that the average 
price of lean cattle is from 30 to 50 pesos, and that the pro¬ 
cess of fattening does not extend to more than a year. 

Horses and ponies are bred largely on the rough grass 
lands, and we can remember how useful they were in the 
South African war. We hope, however, those sent to 
South Africa will not be taken as a sample of their best, 
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for the ponies sent over were extremely bad, and the profits 
made by the contractors correspondingly large. In regard 
to thoroughbred stock, as with bulls, the same process of 
buying the best European stallions goes on to improve 
the respective breeds, but until the Argentines realise that 
it is of equal importance to buy the best bred mares, their 
thoroughbred stock will not compare with that produced 
in Europe or the United States. 

The scarcity of population in the farm districts un¬ 
doubtedly lessens the output of cereals, and you will rarely 
find the estanciero going in largely for this branch of agri¬ 
culture. He can grow, but he cannot reap. Maize and 
wheat are raised in considerable quantities, but they are 
grown by the colonist. The coloni6t is distinct from the 
estanciero, he cultivates a much smaller plot of ground. 
He is by nationality generally an Italian, fully alive to 
the advantages of a large family, w T ho supply the necessary 
labour. He reaps his wheat and gathers his maize without 
finding it necessary to call in outside help, which would 
be difficult to obtain, and very costly if he could get it. 
Where such outside labour is necessary it is, as a rule, 
supplied from Italy, and every year before harvest time 
shiploads of harvesters arrive, brought to Buenos Ayres 
for an infinitesimal Bum, sent to the seat of their opera¬ 
tions by special rates on the railways, and earning after a 
full day’s work the substantial sum of about £1 per day. 
For his £1 the Italian works like the proverbial nigger, 
and the signal to cease work often sounds, with startling 
clearness, long after the short twilight has given way to 
the black pall of night. He will work at this pressure for 
about a month, and will then return to his dear land of 
Italy with from £20 to £25 in his pocket, a wealthy man, 
to bask in the sunshine, to drink the red wine of his 

country, to quarrel w T ith his neighbour, and await another 

harvest. This will be, it is hoped, only a temporary 
remedy for the want of population, for the greater develop¬ 
ment of all the resources of this astonishing country will 

never take place until one can count the population in 

many millions. At present the total population is under 
six millions, 4 millions being in Buenos Ayres itself. 
When one compares this with the population of Australia 
(4,100,000) one finds that, taking the population in 1870 to 
have been about the 6ame in the two countries, the rate of 
increase has been considerably more rapid in Argentina 
than in Australia—an interesting fact not quite accounted 
for bv the natural advantages of the former. 

The test of statistics is never altogether satisfactory and 
frequently controversial, but an excellent criterion is 
surely to be found, in calculating the wealth of the 
country, by the cost of obtaining money to develop the 
land. If after a large rate of interest hns been paid the 
borrower can yet make a good surplus on his undertaking, 
the condition of that country cannot be far from satis¬ 
factory. The uniform rate of interest in Argentina is 
from 8 to 10 per cent. A year or two ago it was even 
more, but to-day men are found willing to pay this con¬ 
siderable interest and yet are making a substantial profit 
themselves after deducting the 8 or 10 per cent. This 
alone must speak to the prosperity and all the other 
advantages which are claimed for this coming country. 


“ BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS ” 

In spite of Mr. Shaw’s eulogy in the introduction to 
“ Major Barbara,” the works of Samuel Butler have still 
to receive that attention they deserve. We can scarcely 
imagine a Booklover worthy the name that does not hold 
in affectionato memory such books as his posthumous 
novel, “The Way of All Flesh,” or those two subtle and 
cutting satires “Erewhon ” and “ Erewhon Revisited. 
To call Butler a refreshing genius would perhaps be to 
err. Refreshing he certainly was—though refreshing as 
a plunge in a frosty stream is refreshing, stripping much 


of sentimental nonsense out of one. But Butler’s own 
philosophy obviates the use of the word genius. Yet if 
it be genius to see circumstance from a totally new stand¬ 
point; to throw new sharp crosslights that call into quick 
question much that custom in its lethargic way stoutly 
adheres to: if this be genius, then Butler was unques¬ 
tionably a genius. He wrote, of course, much more than 
merely the three books already named. Indeed, his works 
wind out to a sufficiently lengthy list. But it is by the 
three named that he stands or falls; for they are not only 
far and away his best, but they comprise all his genuinely 
creative work. They are books properly so called; books 
as the Booklover knows the word. His other works are 
more or less journeyman literature—uncreative, transient. 
Nevertheless, they all enshrine his particular philosophy. 
Carlyle, with colour and eloquence, aided by uncommon 
sagacity, waged mighty war on the world of humbug. 
Butler laughs at it. Sometimes his laughter comes near 
to being a withering scorn ; but generally it is free of those 
bitter elements that bring him down to the measure of the 
things he mocks at. Generally he is above them, and his 
laughter is broad and free, sly at times, if you will, 
exquisitely subtle and too remote for mere mirth at others, 
but perishing and deadly always. His was a surer way 
of exposing shams than was Carlyle’s; withal, it was more 
cruel. Yet even Butler, despite his subtle and keen 
weapon, was not always able to pierce between things that 
differ. In other words, he was w T ont sometimes to make 
mirth of things that were far from shams. Carlyle’s 
method, however, of general denunciation left him clear 
of so particular a charge. 

To the methods of satire all pretensions are lawful prey. 
Nor is it always possible to distinguish between preten¬ 
sions that are justified and pretensions that are unjustified. 
Hence satire is apt to upcall some indignation that is meet 
and just, and the proper objects of its criticism know well 
how to escape in the confusion so caused. So it is with 
Butler. Preternatural and supernatural are all of a piece 
to him too frequently; though often he flashes out a 
thought, such as his insistence of the wisdom of instinct 
as against mere reason, that lets us know he is not blind 
to the differences of the things he satirises. This con¬ 
fusion in Butler becomes confusion twice-confused in his 
disciple Mr. Shaw—for Mr. Shaw has avowed himself as 
in some measure a disciple. The high and mighty pre¬ 
tensions of the would-be romantic lover is anathema to 
Butler, but he does not ruthlessly sweep away all romance 
in love as does Mr. Shaw. In contradistinction to Mr. 
Shaw’s attitude of impatient exclusion, Butler hangs aloof 
in wide tolerance, waiting to see the slightest display of 
unreality and pose; and then, but only then, out comes 
his laughter, playing above his subjects like summer lights 
ning. He may perhaps mistake reality for unreality, sin¬ 
cerity for humbug. He sometimes does, but at least his 
intention is to divide between false and true. At his best 
Butler is inimitable. Not so cutting nor so broad, in the 
worst sense, as Swift, he has more sap and kindliness in 
him. He is even more original, and therefore more 
creative, than Swift, though he has by no means the 
brilliance of Swift. Who, in that great book “ The Way 
of All Flesh,” has not been struck by his handling of the 
relationship between Ernest Pontifex and his father? 
Ernest was his father’s son. It was the irony of nature, 
for this was the sole perfunctory tie between them. There 
was no kinship between them ; and neither could, by any 
conceivable force, have managed to love the other. There¬ 
fore, Butler refuses to recognise any tie or any obligation 
existing between them. How perfectly refreshing and 
free of all cant this is! Ernest himself did not see this at 
first, and until he did see it he and his father continued 
to cause each other untold misery. He was rather more 
his mother’s son, end Butler recognises more of obligation 
existing there. But only in a lesser degree; that is, only 
in so far as any real kinship existed. 

u The Way of All Flesh” is a great book; and in its 
genuine portrayal of real life lies the cause of its 
greatness. The two Erewhons are not so mighty, but 
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they are even more original. To the latter of them Butler 

prefixes a quotation from the Iliad, which he translates 
thu* : 

“ Him do I hate even as I hAte Hell-fire, 

Who says one thing, and hides another in his heart.” 

It is his purpose to smite this hypocrisy, and he does so 
by showing us a world of Topsy-Turveydom. In Erewhon 
nothing is as it is here. Moral defects are as illness with 
us, to be duly confessed, as a mere matter for the prac¬ 
titioner, who is called a Straightencr. Misfortune and ill¬ 
ness, however, are deadly crimes. In an embezzlement, 
for instance, h© whom w'© call a culprit is condoled with, 
and puts his case into the Straightener’s hands for treat¬ 
ment ; whereas the victim is abhorred and put straight 
into prison as a criminal. Poverty, small pox, and phthisis 
were enormous crimes against the community, and were 
to b© punished by terms of severe imprisonment or by 
death. The Erewhon inns had no religion. They gave per¬ 
functory attendance to Musical Hanks, however j the coin¬ 
age of which was absolutely valueless, though, of course, 
much displayed. The cashiers of these were “ sinister-look¬ 
ing persons in black gowns ”! Their injunctions were paid 
great heed to while the devotees (chiefly women, for the men 
seldom attended, though they were careful to join) were 
at the Banks. When they left, however, they followed the 
wholly different and contrary cult of Idgrun—a specious 
anagram for Grundy. 

It is all delightful, and no less salutary. He escapes, at 
length, from Erewhon, with Arowhena, with whom he 
has fallen in love, in a balloon that lie has made to his 
specifications for experimentation. Nevertheless, he longs 
to return to Erewhon, for it fascinated him, and, after 
twenty years, on the death of Arowhena, he does so. ’ Now, 
however, to his horror, he finds himself worshipped by 
the who!e country as the Sunchild 1 The Musical Banks 
and Universities have taken him up. His balloon is trans¬ 
formed into a flaming chariot, and four storks that were 
very inquisitive over his ascent have become four black and 
white horses sent by his father, the Sun, to escort him 
back thither 1 Temples are erected to him everywhere, 
his manner of clothing adopted, and the two men that 
give themselves over to the exposition of his “Sayings,’* 
most of which he fails to recognise, are Professors Hanky 
and Panky I In “ Erewhon Revisited ” there is at times 
a sadness most impressive that appears nowhere else in 
Butlers work. It is not so great as its predecessor, but 

1S kT, a u mer - 71x0 of them > with “The Way of All 
E leeh, have y e t to bring Samuel Butler into his own. But 

Englilh literatu^'^b 61653 ’ BUtIer ’ 8 belon « s t( * 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

L 8 I,ttle K° n,,ine improvement to be noted on I 
the Stock Exchange smeo my last letter. The “ House ” was 

no Ti.t S t T , ° n thebn,t °C this month, and dealers showed 
? CtV *? f ° rce matter »- week will be the settlement 

again ; so, to sum up matters, I am not looking forward to 
any exceptional activity for the next few davs, but to do any 

?W, tan i t18 ROOd s P‘‘ cula,l °n one should look well ahead rather 
than rely upon week to week operations. The American Market 
is always a live one, and if they don’t rise, they generally do 

^id° t oveV^ n ^ W , Ch ' ,n \ Wa >’’ is 'ban standing still, 

and gives the dealers something to do. and for those fond of 

lato^n K > e 1 a wa,K , “" k Americans are the best to specu- 

(Jta r Rms a S ° hpme , P J r0 » ,08ed V the Government of 

, , f Klca » ™ terms proposed do not suggest that the bond- 
holders are likely to fall in with it. and they have not Wn 
favourably received by the market. It is now nine rears (1901) 
since Costa Rica made default, and no definite result has come 

ThI h trri Pea f o °. n S , ° l hnn * 8b 1 Ut som « kind arrangement. 
The trade of Costa Rica has considerably improved of late years 

and the feeling is that she can well afford to offer better terms' 

Now that we have the Motor Exhibition on. it calla onr at™ . 

tion to the report of the Rover Company. Considering the poor 


time the company had in 1908-9, when it paid no dividend at 
all, the present report shows a remarkable improvement. There 
is now an available balance of £30,297, out of which the 
directors propose to pay 5 per cent., to writ© £7,066 off the good¬ 
will, £10,000 off machinery, etc., and £3,000 off freehold pro¬ 
perty. After giving £500 to a Coventry hospital, they carry 
forward £12,132. The company is going in for the motor cvcle 
business as a new branch. 

Few' industrial concerns have fluctuated so violently as the 
Gramophone Company. Its ups and downs have been enough 
to scare the life out of its shareholders, notwithstanding its 
speculative nature. In 1900-1 it earned £63,000, in 1902-3 it 
jumped to £252,000. Then in 1909 t-hev dwindled again to 
£58,000 ; now, this year, they rise to £155,000. The dividend 
is again 15 per cent. The carry-forward is increased from 
£566,000 to £679,000, which, on the face of it, looks most- excel¬ 
lent ; hut what about the reserve and depreciation account, etc. ? 
And then most of this balance-sheet surplus is invested in the 
business. Tilt* report is. to my mind, far from being as good 
as it looks. 

Although Home Rails made up well last account, the market 
is disappointed with the absence of business, and, as is their 
w'ont. dmpfHvl prices. Mon* labour troubles were feared this 
time in the South M ales coal trade. It is an interesting 
fact that the Great Eastern contemplate electrifving their 
Enfield branch. This should be a “bull** point* for Great 
Easterns. I think prices of Home Rails are lower than they 
merit as an investment, and such stocks as London and North- 
Western at 135 are quite cheap, North-Eastern Consols at 129£ 
are only a few points higher than this time last year. Great 
Northern Deferred are also cheap ; Great Westerns are certainlv 
worth 125. 

The Mining Market was upset by the cable late last week 
concerning East Bands. The London office have tried to ease 
matters over, hut holders are surely entitled to a more satis¬ 
factory statement than at present offered. The rumours related 
to adverse developments on the properties, which were, in a 
measure denied. These may, of course, have originated in a 
4 bear ’ raid to obtain cheap stock. 

'Hie rubber sales on Tuesday were on the whole up to expec- 
tations. The raw material fetched 5s. 9d. for smoked sheets 
and 5s. 5Jd. for fine sheets. The prices were a little down, but 
the demand was good : 300 tons were offered at auction as 

against 250 on October 18. Henriquez South Rubber Estates 
have a cable stating they have three million feet of mahogany 
fell<*d and cress-cut. In view of the large holding of David 
x ciing Rubber shares by the Rubber Exploration Company, the 
shares of the latter, now split to 2s. shares, are advancing at 
Is. l 2 d. to Is. 4£d. equivalent to 12s. 6d. for the undivided 
share, and will doubtless rise to a higher level. 

Bad news is to hand regarding the Cloverdale Mines, Limited. 
It was understood they were to amalgamate with the Geygerle 
and Welgedacht Companies, hut this arrangement has fallen 
through, the result being that the directors of the Cloverdale 
have been forced to suspend operations. The company has over¬ 
borrowed and, finding the times not suitable for raising new 
capital, they had apparently no alternative but. to close down 

Canadian 1 antic* the merits of which I so often called your 
attention to. havedunng the week touched their highest price 
on record-v lz ., 207. I think they will reach 225 shortly. In 
the Mexican group. Carmen Mines of El Oro keep good, and the 
latest reports to hand are most encouraging. 

Oil Development Trust shares, to which I called attention last 
week, with its many interests, should be kept in view. 

Many shareholders in English companies are wanting to he 
able to convert (heir certificates into bearer shares, which is 
in so much favour on the Continent. It is undoubtedly a vorv 
preat convenience to manv, especially those who are not too well 

The , \rn d To •i he mpthoHa , of thp London Stock Exchange. 
The Midland Railway are seriously considering the proposal of 

r'„n- bei ?"T to those shareholders who desire th™. and 

they may be influenced bv the fact that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
w ay Board have consented to meet their shareholders’ wishes. - 
I am. Sir. yours faithfully. Financial Observer 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. FRANK HARRIS AND THE VTZETELTY 

PROSECUTION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

arricteTi o h *‘ Mr - Fra - nk Harris, in his interesting 

articlo on The Sex Question in Modem Literature” which 

He^Tv- *? iT° Ur la8t issue - 9tates that mv father, the late 
mfhiuil™ ^ 7 ’ w S 8el, * nced t» «* months’ imprisonment for 
trans,atlons »™ie of Emile Zola’s works. The 
affair occurred so long ag^-1889-that an error on Mr. Harris’s 
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part is excusable. I would remind him, however, that my 
father’s sentence was one of three months. Nevertheless, it 
amply sufficed to hasten his death, as is shown by his own 
unpublished narrative of his detention, which is in my posses¬ 
sion. If a sentence of six months had been passed, there iB 
every probability that he would not have left Holloway Gaol 
&live. For the rest, if Mr. Frank Harris’s generous offers of 
service at that time had been accepted by the trustees of my 
father’s estate, it is just possible that there miizht have been 
no sentence at all. Mr. Harris wished to defray all expenses 
on the condition that my father’s defence should be entrusted 
to a gentleman who is now a distinguished member of the 
London police magistracy, and who vras thoroughly well 
acquainted with all the facts of the case and the true nature 
of the incriminated works. Had that gentleman been retained 
and granted a free hand (as a matter of fact, he was secured as 
junior counsel only, and had to bow to his leader’s views), I 
believe that a very different aspect would have been put on my 
father’s case. On that account, although there was no occasion 
to take advantage of Mr. Harris’s pecuniary offer, I have always 
regretted that his kind advice respecting counsel was not 
adopted.—Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Tite most serious outbreak since the davs of the Bristol 
riots has turned the Rhondda Valley, South Wales, into a 

battlefield, and even as we go to press, infantry and 

cavalry and large bodies of Metropolitan Police are hasten¬ 
ing to the mines to restore order. But they are too late 
lo make good the immense damage which has been already 
done, and it is extremely problematical if their presence 
will put a stop to the rioting. No less than thirty thousand 
miners are “ out ” in Wales, food is running short in this 
distressed district, and, in spite of all efforts at relief, 
many of the women and children are on the verge of star¬ 
vation. The town of Tonypandy has been looted; 

over nine hundred ponies and some imprisoned 
workers in the various mines are either dead 

or in danger of their lives from the stoppage of the 
pumping machinery and air supply. In the fierce fight¬ 
ing over 150 police and rioters have been injured, many 
of them seriously, and at least two cases are likely to 
prove fatal. The immediate cause of the trouble is some¬ 
what obteure, but it is largely due to the dissatisfaction 
caused by the working of the Eight Hours Act which 
prevents many of the men from earning anything like the 
wages which they were accustomed to earn in the past. 

But we have no hesitation in placing the true burden of 
responsibility on the shoulders of the Welsh leader, Mr. 
Lloyd George. It is the spirit of unrest and open dis¬ 
obedience to law and order that his reckless speeches 
against the classes have created which have inspired the 
strikers to acts of violence and incendiarism. This man, 
who occupies the once proud position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has dragged one of the highest offices of the 
State into the mud of personal hatred and party spleen. 
Even the sanctity of the pulpit has not preserved 
■ft from the pollution of his bitter tongue, and when 
“the Welsh miners read the almost daily utterances of 


their inspired leader they can hardly be blamed if they 
put into active operation the doctrines and ethics with 
which he has been inoculating them during the last four 
years. Every form of class hatred has been stirred up by 
this self-seeking demagogue, every argument calculated to 
arouse the baser passions of the masses has been brought 
into play, and every impossible millennium, at somebody 
else’s expense, has been offered to the ignorant as the price 
of their votes. The net result of his crusade of bombast, 
lies, and revolutionary ideals has been to bring ruin and 
misery to the homes of those he professes to befriend. 

How much longer is this country going to pul up with 
men of this stamp occupying the highest positions in the 
State? How much longer are the people of this country 
going to tolerate an office seeker who, totally unable to 
appeal to the minds of thinking men, is obliged to build 
himself a pedestal from which he may be heard out of the 
mud of unrest which he stirs up by appealing to the 
basest of human passions? We hope that these riots in 
Wales will do much towards awakening the country to a 
real sense of its danger. 


The present strike is no ordinary one; it is a revolution¬ 
ary movement similar to that which was so firmly checked 
by M. Briand a fortnight ago in Paris, and let us be the 
first to congratulate Mr. Churchill on his firm stand for 
law and order. It is surely a unique spectacle to see 
one Cabinet Minister drafting large bodies of troops and 
Metropolitan Police into the special domain of another 
member of the same Cabinet, in order to put down riots 
and incendiarism which have been created by the wild 
speeches and reckless advocacy of his colleague. Mr. 
Churchill has certainly scored a point this time, but his 
determined action is hardly like to make for peace at the 
next Cabinet Council. 


The fiercest fighting has raged round the Glamorgan 
pit of the Cambrian Combine and in the streets of the 
town of Tonypandy. It has been the object of the strikers 
to destroy the power-house, and thus flood the mine and 
drown the horses which are still inside. The position has 
been heroically held since Saturday night by the manager 
and mine director, Mr. Leonard Llewellyn, assisted by 
twenty officials, protected by 120 police under the command 
of Captain Lindsay, Chief Constable of Glamorgan. The 
furious mob has made repeated efforts to rush the position, 
and every window has been smashed to atoms by showers 
of stones, which have injured many of the police and 
inmates, including Captain Lindsay. On Monday night 
the mob made continuous assaults on the pit, and only 
the heroic charge of the police in the face of enormous 
superiority of numbers kept them at a distance. These 
onslaughts were repeated throughout Monday night until 
the early hours of Tuesday morning. Then the mob, 
apparently with the intention of drawing off the police 
from the power-house, proceeded between nine and ten 
on Tuesday night to loot the small townlet of Tonypandy. 
Here they had & free hand with no one to check them. A 
section of the rioters rushed down the High Street smash¬ 
ing the windows, throwing the contents of the shops into 
the street, and carrying off the loot to their homes. At 
10.15 on Tuesday night they were chp^Vpd bv th* arrival 
of 300 Metropolitan police, who marched through Tony¬ 
pandy in a solid phalanx, scattering the rioters in all 
directions, and although there was desultory fighting 
throughout the night, the latest telegrams are hopeful 
that the forces of law and order have gained the upper 
hand. It is, however, estimated that l2o shops in Tony¬ 
pandy have been looted, and damage done to the extent 
of £30,000. We hope that no effort will be spared to bring 
the guilty ones to justice, but unfortunately those who are 
really responsible are outside the pale of justice. 
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It appears that after all Mr. Roosevelt is not altogether i 
omnipotent in the United States, and that he has a long 
way to go before he can assume the Imperial purple of 
unchallenged Demagogy. His sensational victory over the 
Republican “ Bosses ” at the Saratoga Convention has been 
more than avenged at the polls. Although the results are t 
not yet known, it is certain that Mr. Stimson, Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s candidate for the Governorship of New York State, 
has been decisively defeated by Mr. Dix, the representa¬ 
tive of the Democrats. But this is not all. In nearly 
every State there has been a Democratic landslide. Even 
in Ohio, Mr. Taft’s special hunting-ground, the President 
has suffered a painful and disastrous humiliation to his 
administration by the election of a Democrat, Mr. Har¬ 
mon, to the Governorship. For the first time for twenty 
years there is certain to be a Democratic majority in Con¬ 
gress. Thus Mr. Roosevelt has been decisively defeated 
in the first round of the battle he professes to be waging 
solely against control of the corrupt “ Bosses ” and Trust 
magnates. 

The position is terribly mixed and hard for the lay 
mind to follow, but briefly it amounts to this: There 
have been three parties at the hustings—the former 
Republican party, known as the Old Guard; the insur¬ 
gent Republicans, led by Mr. Roosevelt; and the Demo¬ 
crats. 'Many of the Old Guard have either abstained from 
voting or have openly thrown in their lot with the Demo¬ 
crats as the lesser of two evils, and the result of the 
split in the Republican ranks has been to send back the 
Democrats to power. Thus Mr. Roosevelt’s wild, indis¬ 
criminate campaign against national prosperity and settled 
institutions has ended in complete disaster. He has 
entirely failed to convince the country that the Trusts and 
“ Bosses ” are a check on the prosperity of the nation. The 
net results are hard to forecast, but they probably fore¬ 
shadow a lowering of the tariffs, the possible elimination 
of Mr. Roosevelt as the prospective candidate for a third 
term, the almost certain negation of Mr. Taft for a second, 
and very possibly the election of the first Democrat Presi¬ 
dent since Cleveland, two years from now. Poor Mr. Taft 
is indeed to be pitied. His fiery lieutenant has smashed 
his majority in Congress, has brought humiliation to him 
in his native State, and he is now left to carry on the 
administration with Republican officers in charge of a 
Democratic rank and file. 

We would draw the attention of those who, in the 
past, have belittled the German’s prowess as a sailor to 
the behaviour of the captain and crew of the huge sail¬ 
ing ship Prcusstn, which, after a collision with the s.s. 
Brighton , off Newhaven, became unmanageable, and 
drifted in the height of a tremendous gale on to the rocks 
off Dover. The great vessel, with fourteen feet of water 
in her hold, with the foremast hanging over the side, with 
her bows stove in, and washed by tremendous seas, was 
in imminent danger of going to pieces. A life line was 
thrown over the cliffs and caught by those on board, tugs 
and lifeboats at great risk stood by her all through the 
night, yet the heroic crew, with these means of escape at 
their disposal, preferred to keep to their ship so long 
as there was a remote chance of saving her. For three 
days and nights in the teeth of one of the worst gales ever 
seen off the coast they maintained their position, working 
at the pumps. Throughout the dreadful nights the sound 
of music and singing was wafted to the anxious watchers 
on the cliffs, showing how the crew were keeping up their 
spirits. The Kaiser may well be proud of such men as 
these, and they thoroughly deserved the telegram which 
he sent to them. When this was read by the captain they 
gathered round and gave three cheers for the Emperor. 
All the Dreadnoughts in the world will avail a nation 
hut little if the right men animated by a heroic spirit are 
not there to man them. If the conduct of the crew of the 
Pren**en is any criterion of the spirit of the German navy 
as a whole, then, indeed, we have formidable rivals to 
contend with—foemen worthy of our steel. Neither must 


we overlook the splendid heroism shown by the rescuers. 
There is no finer incident in our naval history than the 
long-drawn-out struggle of the Dover lifeboat to reach 
the imprisoned men on the Preussen. Such incidents as 
these will do more to bring the two great rivals to a 
friendly understanding and appreciation of each other’s 
true merits than all the official “ ententes ” of Emperors 
and Ministers. 

The result of the Walthamstow Election was undoubtedly 
a disappointment to those who expected to see Sir John 
Simon's majority considerably decreased, and does not 
augur well for an appeal to the country at the present 
time. However, the enthusiasm displayed for Tariff 
Reform throughout the whole of Lancashire during the 
past week is the most encouraging feature of the 
political situation. Lancashire is the home of Free Trade. 
It was in Manchester that the great movement which led 
to the surrender of our tariffs fifty years ago was first 
conceived, and therefore, apart from the purely material 
aspect of the case, there has been a great deal of senti¬ 
mental prejudice to surmount in the County Palatine. 
But the annual conference and crusade of the Tariff Reform 
League, which commenced on Monday with a series of 
meetings at all the principal towns, must have filled the 
hearts of the Free Traders with terror, and has inspired 
Tariff Reformers to still further exertions. At the last 
General Election it was difficult to get a hearing for 
Protection in Lancashire, so deeply rooted was the loyalty 
of the mass of the people to our antiquated fiscal system ; 
but this week has so undermined the walls of the Free 
Trade castle that they are now almost tottering. The 
cotton operatives are just beginning to awake to the fact 
that their position is being steadily assailed, not only in 
the protected markets of the world, but also in the 
neutral, and that even their home market is being 
threatened. The Far East which, up to this year, was the 
peculiar monopoly of Lancashire, will not remain so for 
long, once Japan haB established more spindles and 
brought her inexhaustible supply of cheap labour to com¬ 
pete with us in this market. 


Throughout Lancashire this week, instead of disorder 
and continual interruptions, the Tariff Reform speakers 
have been listened to with the greatest attention by 
audiences of sincere men and women genuinely anxious to 
learn the truth. No longer can Lancashire's declining 
position be explained away by the Cobdenites. In spite 
of every natural advantage of climate, huge coal and iron 
supplies close at hand, the skill and the experience of 
centuries, and the cheapening of the cost of production 
almost to the breaking point, Lancashire is failing to hold 
her own. The progress of Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States has been phenomenal compared to ours, and 
whereas their total export trade has increased by over 
125 per*cent, in the last ten years, Lancashire has only 
advanced iby 60 per cent. There is one serious aspect of 
this question which should 'command the attention of 
every thinking man. Where is Lancashire going to obtain 
her supplies of raw cotton in the future? Every year the 
United States is using more and more, and thus restrict¬ 
ing our source of supply. At the present day Lancashire 
only obtains 600,000 bales more than she did thirty years 
ago, whereas the United States is using over 2,500,000 
more. At any moment the United States Government may 
consider the advisability of placing an export duty on raw 
cotton, and where would Lancashire stand then? . She 
could not hope to compete with her rivals even in the 
neutral markets of the world. The people of Lancashire 
are just awakening to these salient facts. The county 
has been called the backbone of England, and where that 
backbone chooses to go the body is bound to follow. The 
prospects of Tariff Reform are more favourable now than 
they have ever been, and it will indeed be a supreme 
irony if the birthplace of Free Trade is also chosen as 
the burial-ground of that discredited fiscal system. 
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“CERTAINTY” 

Calmly, hopelessly, you ponder, 

Calmly turn to me : — 

44 How we tragic pigmies wander 
Through the ages dismally, 

Toiling hard and paying dearly, 

Battling but to win defeat! ” 

Friend, I own you argue clearly. 

Yet—the fight is sweet. 

You, with passionless cold reason, 

Scan my Lady’s life ; 

See in every dear mood treason, 

Prophecy of grief and strife, 

Say I waste my love upon her,— 

Woman’s faithlessness is proved,— 

I, who know her worth all honour, 

Am not greatly moved. 

44 Faith is only an illusion, 

Heaven, a worn out theme : 

Hope, surrendered to confusion, 

With some frenzied Eastern Dream ! ” 

So to us your thoughts are given— 

Are such thoughts as these worth while? 

I, whose heart holds half of Heaven, 

Praise vour wit . . . and smile. 

M. H 


A RECOGNITION OF MR. 

HALDANE 

There is a great amount of loose talk at the expense of 
Mr. Haldane and the Council which advises him. We 
hold a brief for neither. We desire, how'ever, that national 
affairs should be viewed with fairness and discussed with 
temper. Mr. Haldane has never been an offender whose 
methods merited a visitation of the bludgeon. He is a 
perfectly fair, honourable, and straightforward statesman, 
who has been endeavouring, with no small measure of 
success, to deal with a problem of great magnitude. That 
he was foredoomed to momentary failure was not his fault. 

The British nation, although capable of great military 
feats and ebullitions of warlike enthusiasm, has not been 
trained, owing to insular immunity, to view’ sustained 
military effort as a necessity. With the exception of a 
few fanatics, the nation has been ready to meet every 
call for the upkeep of the navy in a state of high efficiency 
and adequate strength. The demands of the military 
forces, however, have always been dealt with in a somewhat 
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niggardly fashion. Those w’ho can remember the volunteer 
force some thirty years ago know that at that period it 
had outgrown childhood, and if the nation had been willing 
to sanction moderate expenditure for adequate equipment, 
and to provide everything which is essential to mobility 
and actual service in the field, a thoroughly reliable and 
valuable force would have been in being. The opportunity 
was missed, enthusiasm dwindled, efficiency declined. 

Mr. Haldane when he succeeded to the task which had 
broken Mr. St. John Brodrick and Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
was confronted with precisely the same obstacle which had 
rendered abortive the able schemes of his predecessors. 
He was expected to evolve an adequate military machine 
in the face of 44 an ill-informed and lethargic nation to 
quote Lord Esher’s well-known phrase. 

Two fundamental essentials are necessary to establish 
an adequate military machine—men and money. Mr. 
Haldane w*as denied both. Only a man of considerable 
tenacity of purpose would have persevered in the face 
of fatal obstacles Mr. Haldane, however, who, under the 
conditions imposed on him, could not hope for success, 
courageously applied himself to the task of elaborating 
a framework, which in time, or in another day, will, 
we believe, be the basis of a successful military system. 

We have felt disposed to enter a plea in Mr. Haldane’s 
favour, because we think he has been the mark for unfair 
criticism. If w r e mistake not, the campaign is to be 
renewed with acrimony. 

44 For fools rush in wdiere angels fear to tread. 

Mr. Haldane and the Army Council have no doubt made 
mistakes, but we much doubt whether the interests of the 
nation would be better served were they entrusted to the 
ripe experience and judgment of a lieutenant w’ho is 
reported to be developing journalistic activities. 


AN UNION OF CLASSES 

Voluntary public service has recently been sneered at by 
| a considerable personage, who has expressed the belief 
that efficiency cannot be assured unless accompanied by 
remuneration. We have shown that this view is not in 
accordance with experience, and we have referred to the 
many onerous duties which independent people perform 
gratuitously. It is the fashion in many quarters to meet 
this statement of fact with the remark that some ulterior 
advantage is hoped for. 

It is advisable to mention the names of a few people 
who cannot possibly hope for any personal advantage from 
the discharge of voluntary public duties. Lord Mayor’s 
Day recalls the representative names in this connection. 
What hope of advantage can the Dukes of Norfolk, Devon¬ 
shire, Bedford, and Lords Fitzwilliam and Brassey hope 
to gain from fulfilling the onerous position of mayor? It 
is a duty which has not in the natural course of events 
become obligatory upon them. The late Duke of Devon¬ 
shire and the other peers to whom we have referred have 
all been co-opted to the positions which they have worthily 
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held. We think we hear & low murmur of " flunkeyism.” 
If there be any foundation for such a hint, at least it 
cannot be levelled againBt the recipients of the arduous 
nominations. 

It is a healthy sign when independent men are ready to 
come forward and assume important municipal functions. 
The acceptance of such offices during many yearB past is 
a survival of the ancient sense that position and responsi¬ 
bility are correlative. In the early years of popular 
enfranchisement a certain aloofness was noticeable in those 
who enjoyed advantages of position or wealth. Those who 
had been nurtured in old-fashioned traditions could not 
readily reconcile themselves to a new order of things. 
Hence a gulf to a certain extent was fixed between classes. 
Time has bridged that gulf with the most beneficial 
1 esults. Men are not debarred from high service to the 
State by reason of lowly origin, neither are those whose 
lot is cast in fortunate places disinclined to enter into 
a contest of talents and service which can only be waged 
outside of caste and privilege. 

At Sheffield during the year the members of the Trades 
Union Congress were brought into contact with an ultra- 
aristocratic Lord Mayor. A few injudicious persons 
endeavoured to introduce prejudice, but their own col¬ 
leagues were not slow to express their profound disap¬ 
proval of such conduct, and the Lord Mayor was, in fact, 
the most popular figure at the assembly. If we again 
hear a suggestion of toadyism we would ask those who 
make it to reflect on the nature of the injurious aspersion 
which they cast on their fellows. It is not possible in 
one breath to set a class upon a pedestal, and in the next 
to besmirch them with the allegation that they are im¬ 
properly and unduly influenced by the presence of rank or 
wealth. 

The fact is that a distinct tendency towards an union of 
classes is now observable amongst the better elements 
belonging to them severally. It is quite intelligible that 
this tendency is unfavourably viewed in many quarters, 
where selfish interests seem to demand division and conflict. 
It is not to be expected that the public weal would heavily 
weight the balance in the estimation of such as these. How 
can the interests of veiled anarchy be served by anything 
which is opposed to vilification and conscious slander? 

Reflections such as these, on the possibility of concord, 
appear to cast upon responsible and prominent persons a 
duty of the utmost gravity. It is to be leaders, in the 
best and truest sense, capable of realising the springs of 
domestic progress, and using every ability to direct them 
into the right channels. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MUSIC- 

HALL 

To associate the name of Shakespeare with the modern 
music-hall seems at first glance incongruous—akin to the 
linking of dignity with impudence, wisdom with banality. 
Shakespeare, the name revered by all nations possessing 
any literary comprehension whatever, master of comedy 
and tragedy, explorer of the heights and depths of human 


nature, appears strangely aloof and impossible considered 
in connection with the tricks, trivialities, and wild buffoon¬ 
ing that monopolises so great a part of the average music- 
hall entertainment; it is as though we should bring a god 
from his sunlit Olympian hills into the crude glare of the 
limelight, face to face with the gaping, chattering crowd. 

But the conclusion to which such thoughts—which are 
at first inevitable—would lead us, is unduly hasty. How 
is the crowd to know and love its gods unless they present 
themselves in human ways and human form before its half¬ 
blind eyes? Beneath its mirth, urged into the strident, 
unthinking guffaw by mechanical, pre-historic clowning or 
accessories of misplaced paint and exaggerated features, lie 
vague desires for gentler laughter more surely guided, for 
the mirth which penetrates more deeply and finds less 
loud expression. The pedantic point of view that pre¬ 
supposes the crowd as bullet-headed and inane is distorted. 
We are not discussing the psychology of the crowd as an 
entity, but its aspect as split up into human fragments, 
each alive, sensible of impressions, eager for sensations. 
Many of these individuals will not read a play of Shakes¬ 
peare if it is set before them, or, if they read, will lack 
understanding. Concentration is not their forte; they 
can read a whole copy of a snippet-journal from cover to 
cover with avidity, but a consecutive, logical scheme 
couched in pure English bores them. 

Present to them, however, the play in action; let the 
king live and move before them on the stage, let Richard 
III. grapple with Richmond as admirably as he does under 
the interpretation of Mr. Seymour Hicks at the Coliseum; 
let the life-breath of the spoken line, tender, arrogant, 
declamatory, austere, invest the dead words ; let the lovers 
whisper and the fool jangle his cap-and-bells ;—and the 
god comes to earth, to lose none of his splendour by his 
coming. 

The modern “ music-hall M is in a process of transition, 
and this is the way to preserve the current of its evolution 
in safe and desirable channels. Already we have passed 
far beyond the semi-idiotic stage of years ago; we supply 
the throng with spectacles of unexampled beauty, ravish¬ 
ing to the eye; we ordain ior them music from excellently- 
trained orchestras to charm their ears after the bourdon 
of traffic on London’s highways; we provide for their 
delectation, in many instances, genuine fun, and genuinely 
human studies of tragic little events that appeal to the 
listeners because such an experience might have happened 
to them. This means motion in the right direction. But 
more may be accomplished. It is not necessary in giving 
a representation of Shakespeare “ for a million 99 to cut 
out quite so much of the written word as is done in the 
case which forms the text of our article. True, condensa¬ 
tion must be employed, since time is limited and many 
other artists have to do their share; but Shakespeare is 
not all action, and we imagine that the audience could 

well bear to hear a few more of the memorable speeches_ 

supported, as they would be, by the magnificent and in¬ 
spiring scene. We do not say that the plays should be 
placed whole on the stage; often their construction and 
development, to say nothing of the exigencies of time 
and legal restrictions, in the music-hall class of entertain¬ 
ment, would render it impossible; 11 cuts 99 are inevitable 
even on the best of occasions. But with due supervision 
and tact, the English language at its best may still be 
introduced to and appreciated by the huge audiences which 
gather, primarily, with the idea of being amused. 
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GERMANY AS SHE IS 

At a time when the press is so insistently proclaiming 
the approaching fall of the British Empire before a 
twentieth century Teutonic invasion, it may be interesting 
to the public to hear some details of the life and govern¬ 
ment of the German people. 

In the present article it is only proposed to give a 
brief sketch of the German Constitution. In further 
articles it is proposed to describe some features of the 
growth of social democracy in recent years; the social 
life of the great European Empire in all its extreme 
aimplicity; the elaborate educational system which within 
a space of Bixty years has placed Germany in the front 
rank, if not at the head, of European culture; to reveal 
to the women of England the picture of the patient and 
•economical Hausfrau ; to paint the enthusiasm which the 
beautiful music-poetry of Wagner arouses among all 
classes of the population; and to describe the system of 
cheap operas and concerts by which it is made possible 
for those whose days are spent in drudgery to escape in 
the evening from the material things of life and to feel 
divine emotion awakened in their hearts by the master¬ 
pieces of musical genius; and lastly, to indicate the leading 
features of the great modern school of painting in 
Germany. 

The German Empire consists of twenty-one States, which 
Are bound together in a close, we may perhaps say 
inseparable, alliance. The voluntarily submissive States 
Are united under the authority of Prussia. It will be 
recalled by those acquainted with the rudiments of modern 
European history that in 1866 Prussia, as a result of 
tier successful war against Austria, was enabled to annex 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Nassau. Furthermore, 
Austria was forced to withdraw permanently from German 
affairs, and Germany north of the Main, including 
Saxony, was formed into a confederation under Prussian 
leadership. The South German States, of which the prin¬ 
cipal were Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Baden, were left 
in a condition of theoretical independence. But the weak¬ 
ness of isolation placed them in the necessity of choosing 
a dependent alliance with Prussia, or submission to 
France. It is hard for us to realise nowadays that at 
the time the South Germans inclined more to the side of 
alliance with France than with the then much-hated 
Prussians. However, the judicious publication by Bis¬ 
marck of documentary indiscretions on the part of Louis 
Napoleon, wherein he proposed that his neutrality in the 
recent Prusso-Austrian war should be paid for by terri¬ 
tories torn from South Germany, threw these States into 
the arms of Prussia. The story of the great war of 1870 
is written large in the pages of history. Suffice it to recall 
that on January 18, 1871, in the historic hall of Versailles, 
King William of Prussia, in the midst of the assembled 
Princes, assumed the Emperor’s Crown, and the new Ger¬ 
man Empire was proclaimed. The members of the ancient 
Wittelsbach family, and the other Bavarians who attended 
the ceremony, looked on gloomily and with downcast eyes ; 
for Bavaria had hoped one day to wear the Imperial 
crown, or to share the Cresars’ favour on a more even 
footing. But Gorman development has been so rapid, that 
nowadays 1870 seems far behind; and the great addition 
of prosperity which unity has brought to all the States 
has long since reconciled all injured pride. In 1860 Ger¬ 
many consisted of disorganised and helpless individual 
States, at the merev of Austria or France. In 1910 
Germany stands united, with Austria as her obedient ally, 
with France trembling at the menace of her power; and 
now the development of her navy is causing the English 
anxiety for the safety of their homes, and forcing them 
to spend some fifty millions yearly on their fleet, while 
many wander homeless, gaunt, and starving through the 
streets of the great cities. 


The twenty-one German States united under Prussia 
have internal self-government, and in Bavaria, for 
example, the King in time of peaoe has command of the 
Bavarian army. The foreign affairs of the Empire, how¬ 
ever, are in the hands of the Kaiser’s Ministry and the 
Bundesrat. There are naturally many laws which affect 
the whole Empire, such as the passing of the annual 
naval and military estimates, and for this purpose the 
Reichstag and bundesrat act as the legislative bodies. 
The Bundesrat, or Upper House, consists of twenty-one 
J members, chosen by the Governments of the different 
States. Prussia has the right of nominating eighteen of 
these fifty-one, and the lesser States a proportionate 
number. As the members of the Bundesrat are chosen by 
the Government of the different States, it is an aristocratic 
body, and an instrument of royal power. The eighteen 
Prussian representatives are nominated through the 
Kaiser’s influence, and the smaller North German States 
almost invariably vote with Prussia, so that the Bundesrat 
is the principal means by which the Emperor can make 
his authority felt. 

The Reichstag, on the other hand, is an ultra-democratic 
body, as it is elected for the whole Empire on the principle 
of manhood suffrage. It consists of some 397 members, 
who are divided into various political parties irrespective 
of the State from which they happen to come. They receive 
a yearly salary, but their election expenses have to be 
borne either by themselves or their party. The Imperial 
Chancellor is chosen directly by the Kaiser, and is in no 
way dependent for his continuation in power on the vote of 
1 the Reichstag, and herein lies the great difference between 
the English and German constitutions. The Reichstag 
may reject a bill brought in by the Chancellor, or one of 
his Ministry, but the Ministry need not retire. Further, 
the Chancellor can call on the Emperor to dissolve the 
refractory Chamber. His power of legislation, however, is 
ultimately dependent on the will of the eleven million 
voters who return the fresh Reiohstag. Bills to become 
law must pass through both the Lower and Upper Houses, 
and when they have obtained the assent of these two bodies 
the Kaiser is obliged to endorse them. There exist then 
in Germany two legislative bodies; the one the Upper 
House or Bundesrat, extremely aristocratic in its com¬ 
position, and the other the Reichstag, ultra-democratic 
in its method of election. The Ministry stands apart. 

It is by his power of manipulating the Bundesrat and 
his right to nominate the Ministry that the Kaiser exercises 
his direct authority in the Government. Prussia maintains 
diplomatic representatives at the courts of various German 
States, and one of .their chief duties is to inquire as to 
how the State representatives are directed to vote, and, if 
necessary, to sue for their support in the Bundesrat. It 
should be pointed out that the State Representatives do 
not express an individual opinion, but vote in bodies as 
directed by their respective Governments. The power of 
declaring war is vested in the person of the Emperor and 
the Bundesrat; but the necessary supplies can only be 
obtained by vote of the Reichstag. 

Each of the separate States enjoys “ Home Rule,” the 
Lower House being here known as the Landestag. It is 
a curious anomaly that the Reichstag is a more democratic 
body than many of the Landestags. For example, in 
Bavaria the local governing body is elected on a low 
suffrage, which practically amounts to manhood suffrage, 
but Prussia is more reactionary and there the property 
qualification is comparatively high. 

Munich, November 1. S. A. B. 


MR. BIRRELL AND HIS WORK 

Whatever diverse opinions may be held on Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s abilities as a politician, there can only be agree¬ 
ment among lovers of literature concerning his work as 
an essayist. He possesses those most necessary and 
admirable attributes of the writer of belles letlres —humour 
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and a neat, conversational style, and he has chosen the 
kingdom of the half-forgotten, of poets vaguely known, 
authors dimly remembered, and made it especially his 
preserve in the literary hunting-grounds. One of his chief 
delights is to delve among faded records, to blow the dust 
off the names of old rhymesters and scribblers whom time 
has passed by. He stands up gallantly for poor, scorned 
Tupper; “extol the great authors if you will,” he says, 
“ but leave the small ones alone. It is easier to teach 
the mob to throw a brickbat at a fool than to worship at 
the shrine of a saint, but it is a lesson not worth the 
teaching.” John Cleaveland, once dubbed “ Prince of 
Poets,” who lived in Milton’s day—who now ever reads his 
works?—finds an ally in Mr. Birrell. “The fact is, time 
has grubbed up John Cleaveland and cast him into the 
ash-bin. But he was a good man—most bad poets are.” 

To do this sort of thing successfully—that is, to render 
such matters thoroughly interesting to the man who will 
occasionally rest his fiction-wearied brain by a spell of 
essays—demands a certain knack of “ writing round ” the 
theme, since a simple recital of fact, combined with purely 
literary criticism, would prove intolerably arid and un¬ 
profitable if employed on subjects of themselves not capable 
of sustaining attention. This knack Mr. Birrell has 
developed until it becomes an art. He takes the reader 
into his confidence—“ poking the fire and lighting his 
pipe,” he remarks, “the wise man . . . will read;” 
he is genial, admonitory, discursive, critical by turns, but 
always serene. His lightness of touch has become 
proverbial. “ It would be hard to go through life,” he 
writes, “ arm-in-arm with anyone who had stuck in the 
middle of 4 Guy Mannering 1 ; ” and, apropos of George 
Borrow, in that most charming and chatty of companion¬ 
able books, “ Res Judicatae,” he observes, “ It is a mercy 
the people we love do not know how much we must forgive 
them.” At which we are obliged to smile—and read on. 

But we are reminded by the opportune re-issue of Mr. 
Birrell’s earlier work* in a most tasteful and acceptable 
form that his powers are exercised on other names than 
those rejected by time’s inconsiderate hand. Pope, 
Samuel Johnson, Milton, Burke—the papers bearing these 
titles will be familiar to most of our readers, while the 
volumes on Hazlitt and Andrew Marvell in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series are in every library. What could 
be better than his closing words in the latter book, where 
Marvell is alluded to as the owner of “ a prose style which 
some people think the best prose style of all—that of 
honest men who have something to say ” ? And in these 
“ Obiter Dicta,” the essay on Emerson is full of good 
things. “ Emerson will always be the favourite author 
of somebody; and to be always read by somebody is better 
than to be read first by everybody and then by nobody. 
Indeed ” (here we have Mr. Birrell’s confession of 
faith), “it is hard to fancy a pleasanter destiny than to 
join the company of lesser authors. All their readers are 
their sworn friends. Once or twice in a century some 
enthusiastic and expansive admirer insists upon dragging 
them from their shy retreats, and trumpeting their fame in 
the market-place . . . then the disconcerted author is left 
free to scuttle back to his corner, where he is all the 
happier, sharing the raptures of the lonely student^ for 
his brief experience of publicity.” If the criticism is not 
always deep, it is generally just, and rarely faulty; Mr. 
Birrell’s reading has been so omnivorous that his allusions 
and comparisons are invariably apt, and it seems impos¬ 
sible for him to be “ dry,” if we except his humour, which 
is often “dry” in another sense—that of gentle sarcasm. 

In one of his essays—for the moment we forget which— 
he wrote: “ The office of literature is to please; and to 
Attain a place among the pleasure-givers is no small reward 
for hard work or even bitter sorrow.” Mr. Birrell needs 
not to be assured of the application of these words to 
himself; he is secure in the affectionate esteem of many 
hundreds of readers whom he has never seen, and we are 
sure that for him such a result is of priceless value. 

• **Oh|t«r Wet*.*' Bj Augi’stlne Birrell. Flret end Second Serfen complete 
<Duckworth and Co. 2a. 6d. net.) 


REVIEWS 

NEU DAEMON 

The Supreme Problem: An Examination of Historical 
Christianity from the Standpoint of Human Life and 
Experience and in the Light of Psychical Phenomena . 
By J. Godfrey Ranpert. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 5s.) 

Mr. Ranpert’9 general point of view is a sound one, and 
it is clearly and acutely put in his introduction. It seems 
to him desirable, he says, that “ the great historic doctrines 
of Christianity . . . should be examined, not so much in 
the light of documentary and scientific evidence . . . but 
in that of human experience, and of the claims and testi¬ 
mony of the human soul and conscience: when that voice 
should be allowed to speak, which a false philosophy has 
silenced so long, but which, nevertheless, remains for 
mankind its safest and ultimate court of appeal.” 

This is excellent. To make the author’s case still 
clearer, we might say that the time has come for the great 
question of Thirst and Water to be examined, not 90 
much in the light of recent scientific discoveries, as to 
the true nature of the gullet, not so much with regard 
to the formula H$0. and the problem therefrom arising— 
whether our ancestors, having no exact scientific know¬ 
ledge of the human body, and being utterly unaware of 
the presence of hydrogen and oxygen in water, are any 
authorities with regard to dry throats and cool springs— 
but on the plain bodily experience of thirst and its satis¬ 
faction by means of gigantic draughts. 

Mr. Ranpert is quite right. We are weary of H^O, 
which may at any moment turn out to be an utterly in¬ 
sufficient, and therefore incorrect, formula. What we 
want is the evidence of the man who wanted water, and 
got it, and was satisfied. 

Excellent again is the author’s suggested analogy in the 
passage: — 

It must be clear that just as no amount of instruction 
and exposition can make a man a musician who has not 
got a musical ear, so no amount of theological teaching 
can make a man a Christian whose inner nature does not 
harmonize and correspond with that teaching. 

Mr. Ranpert might have pressed the analogy more 
strongly; he might have pointed out that as the opinions 
of “ the man in the street ” are not allowed the slightest 
weight by competent judges of music, painting, litera¬ 
ture, or sculpture, so it is time for this ignorant person 
who haunts the street—and the laboratory—to keep 
silence on still higher matters. As one of the greatest 
of critics once said, if the thoughts of a bargee on a 
Turner are not taken seriously, why should the man of 
science, qua man of science, be supposed to be of any 
authority on the eternal mysteries of the soul? He has 
not made the great experiment; why, then, does he lay 
down, the law on its processes and results? 

So far good; but (Mr. Ranpert has, in our opinion, 
chosen to rest a great part of his case on a somewhat 
perilous thesis. Concerned to defend the position that the 
forces of evil are personal, like the forces of good, he 
endeavours to prove it by maintaining that modem spirit¬ 
ualism affords many direct and convincing proofs of the 
existence of demons, and of their active and malefic inter¬ 
ference with the souls of men. He quotes an American 
Roman Catholic professor on the subject of “ spirit mani¬ 
festations.” 

Every one of [these] narratives shows, as far as it shows 
anything not explicable by simple psychic states and powers, 
the marks which the Church has always regarded as signs 
of the presence of the deviL Some of the cases he [Mr. 
Owen] describes are clearly cases of possession, and others 
are as clearly cases of obsession. Unhappily. Mr. Owen, 
who formerly believed in no God, now takes, knowincly or 
not, the devil to be God. 
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Again, in the author’s own words: — 

Instead of connecting man with that true other-world* 
order for which he was created, it connects him with un¬ 
clean and evil spirits, hostile alike to the Divine Redeemer 
and to the work and mission of His Church in the world. 

In brief, Mr. Ranpert believes that the phenomena of 
the seance are, generally speaking, real phenomena—not 
mere conjuring tricks—and that they are produced by the 
agency of demons. Naturally enough, he holds also—with 
Father Hugh Benson—that spiritualism is a thing utterly 
abominable and destructive. 

Now, in the first place, it may be well to make one 
or two distinctions. Putting the Puritans—who do not 
count—on one side, it would be a hard thing to say that 
drink, gaming, and musical comedies, are utterly bad. 
Frankly, it would not be true. Some of the best men 
who have ever lived have relished the savour of good 
wine; the yeomen and peasants, the heart of England, 
drank good beer for centuries up to thirty years 
ago, when Mr. Gladstone authorised the employment 
of “ substitutes ” in brewing, and made it difficult 
and tiresome for a man to brew his own beer 
in his own brewhouse. Drink, then, is a good 
creature, but dipsomania is a curse. So only the mere 
Puritan shudders at the occasional backing of a 
favourite, and only the pedant, who is the Puritan of the 
arts, condemns a tired man for his pleasure in the aimless 
mixture of aimless tunes, aimless dances, and aimless 
jokes which constitute musical comedy. Still, some people 
bring their wives to the workhouse and themselves to the 
dock by excessive betting, and musical comedy on the 
brain must in time enfeeble the intellect. 

And so, as a matter of fact, there are, and have been, 
plenty of people who divert themselves with an occasional 
stance, who wdll probably tell you that “ it’s really very 
curious. I couldn’t make it out. He certainly said there 
was an old man with mutton-chop whiskers and black eye¬ 
brows standing behind me, and grandfather wa* exactly like 
that.” Well, it is a feeble sport; but is there any necessity 
to bring up the demon-in-the-machine to account for such 
impressions, for the result produced of vague and aimless 
curiosity, which in many cases never becomes anything 
else? Surely, on the diabolic supposition, the wiles and 
lures of spiritualism would be much more deadly than 
this. It would be harsh and untrue to say that an occa¬ 
sional visit to a seance is worse than an occasional visit 
to “ The Girl in the Idiots’ Home,” or an occasional 
“ fiver” on Captain Cadbury’s selection. But if the devil 
were behind the ghost this could scarcely be said. 

Then there is another point which seems highly un¬ 
favourable to the author’s thesis. This is the utter idiocy 
of spiritualism in general, the profound silliness of the 
majority of its exponents. It is not many days since a 
representative gathering of spiritualists was gravely in¬ 
formed by a leading light of “ the cause ” that there was 
something highly mysterious about “ spirit photographs.” 

“If,” said this gentleman, “you tried to get results 
under * test conditions ’ ”—conditions so framed as to make 
fraud impossible—“ in nine cases out of ten you will get 
nothing at all; whereas, if you are not taking any parti¬ 
cular precautions, you may obtain results which are quite 
wonderful.” 

The speaker said that this was a highly mysterious 
state of things—and nobody laughed ! Surely the persons 
who utter such things seriously, and those who listen 
seriously, are rather in the state of Baconians and Flat- 
Earth Theorists than in that of bondage to the powers of 
darkness. And then there is the history of the communica¬ 
tions of the appalling masses of commonplace, of futility, 
of drivel, of sheer idiocy, which are supposed to float from 
the Golden Shore. Mr. Ranpert admits as much; he 
quotes with approval the dictum of the American, who 
said that if we had “ tapped the other world, it was evident 
that we had tapped it at the lunatic asylum end.” And 
again he speaks of “ spirit communications ” as conveying 
“ information which, because of its contradictory character. 


is no information at all.” And yet he honours these 
“ spirits ” as 

Beings of an extraordinary degree of intelligence, who 
have a very accurate knowledge of human nature. 

By the side of their superior intelligences, the modem 
man of science is no more than a prattling infant. 

[They are] vastly superior in their intSligence to those 
who invoke them. 

And in other passages we hear of “the astonishing intel¬ 
ligence and astuteness ” of the spirits of the stance, and 
of their “ subtle intelligence.” 

It really will not do; if spiritualism reeks of the lunatic 
asylum it cannot also be the work of beings of superhuman 
intelligence, subtlety, and acuteness. And then, again. 
If the seance be diabolical how is it that the devil so often 
leaves his servants, the mediums, in the lurch, refusing 
to provide undeniable phenomena, and compelling the 
medium to travel about with a cumbrous and expensive set 
of “ properties,” which are often revealed by the energetic 
sitter with the electric lamp? It is important that 
we should not be misunderstood. We are by no 
means trying to prove that a mania for spiritual¬ 
ism is a good thing, or even a harmless thing; 
on the contrary, we believe it to be a very bad things 
indeed, a worse habit probably than that of taking the 
brandy bottle as a companion of the night. But as no 
one out of fanatic circles believes brandy to be Satan in 
solution, so we are unwilling, on the evidence, to set down 
the enfeebling fooleries of spiritualism to the direct agency 
of the awful powers of evil. 

There is another point. We are not contending that 
every “phenomena” is a fraud. The percentage of fraud 
is very high indeed; perhaps 90 per cent, would not be 
an excessive estimate of the proportion of trick to reality. 
But it is probable, highly probable, that there is a small 
remanet of genuine effects which are not the products 
of mere conjuring ability. What is the nature of these 
effects, and whence do they come? We cannot say. As for 
the “ messages,” there is one thing certain—they do 
not proceed from any superior intelligence, whether that 
intelligence be conceived as a demon, or as the spirit of 
a dead human being. They sink from mere common¬ 
place, through futility, to absolute and complete bathos; 
spiritually, intellectually, aesthetically considered, they 
are either nothing or sheer rubbish. But there are the 
physical and sensible manifestations to be considered. How 
is it done? By whom is it done? 

It is possible that here we are confronted by a profound 
psychical mystery; there is certainly no question of the 
pneuma . But the spiritualist “ invocation ”—in all like¬ 
lihood an incomplete spell uttered by persons wholly 
ignorant of what they are doing—does, in certain rare 
cases, shake the doors of the house of life and liberate 
powers and energies, the nature of which we may suspect 
dimly but cannot define. The process is, no doubt, wholly 
unnatural, wholly harmful, analogous to the feats of 
contortionists, to the ghastly tricks which some people can 
play with their bones and muscles and sinews. Or one 
might say that the medium, who is not cheating, is tear¬ 
ing and wrenching and forcing open the most delicate and 
wonderful mechanism that we know, the psychical nature 
of man, involving the whole nervous system in hopeless 
wreck and ruin. All this is as bad as bad can be: still, 
we would repeat to Mr. Ranpert: Neu daemon intermit. 

A WORSHIPPER OF BEAUTY 

William Sharp (Fiona Marleod) t a Memoir. Compiled 

by his wife, Elizabeth A. Sharp. (Wm. Heinemann. 

16s. net.) 

The tribe of dreamers, of men whose waggons are for ever 
“ hitched to the stars,” is a small one, and it is perhaps 
well that it should be so, since the hard work of the world 
has to be carried on somehow. But there can be no ques¬ 
tion that the dreamer is a very necessary leaven in the 
complex composition of life. For him and his visions— 
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let the practical man laugh as he may—we should give 
hearty thank6. By the very quality of his soul he is 
usually moved to express himself and what he sees in 
writing, in music, in painting, or sculpture, and he is 
generally, speaking broadly, a dual personality, or, if the 
term is objectionable, a man who lives two lives. Half 
his soul i6 above the clouds, but the other half is walking 
the earth with us, listening to the whispers that descend, 
endeavouring to tell the world wondrous things in a lan¬ 
guage which only his fellow-dreamers can understand per¬ 
fectly. Loneliness, often, is his sorrowful portion—the 
terrible loneliness of the crowd, of the strange, scornful, 
uncomprehending look, of the spirit craving for com¬ 
panionship and finding but the cold stare or the pitying 
glance. 

With the life of one of the more fortunate of these 
dreamers this book deals in an admirable manner. ’Wil¬ 
liam Sharp was fortunate, we say, in that he was appre¬ 
ciated during his lifetime, made innumerable friends, and 
knew the joy of sympathetic comradeship in his work. 
From boyhood he 44 took to the heather," making friends 
with gamekeepers, poachers, gipsies, shepherds, wander- 
ing pipers, and we can see how thrilled the lad would be 
at the action of old Seumas, the fisherman, who stood at 
sunrise gazing seaward with bonnet off and white locks 
flowing. “ Every morning," said Seumas, in Gaelic, “ I 
take my hat off like this to the beauty of the world." 

44 The beauty of the world "—that was the keynote of 
his existence, although at the age of twenty-five he was 
passing through the usual stages of the sensitive, worried 
soul; 44 my mind is like a troubled sea," he wrote, 44 where¬ 
on the winds of doubt blow continually, with waves of 
dead hopes and religious beliefs washing away far behind, 
and nothing before but the weary seeming of phantasmal 
shores" Soon, however, he 44 found himself." To his 
deep friendship with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sharp owed 
a tremendous impetus on the road he had chosen ; Rossetti 
introduced him to Philip Bourke Marston, to Theodore 
Watts, and to many others whose counsel—indeed, whose 
mere presence—was helpful to one so extremely absorbent 
of impressions; and from that time onward he met on 
intimate terms most of the best writers of the period. One 
of the mo6t interesting features of this volume is the corre¬ 
spondence between Sharp and such men as Walter Pater, 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Robert Browning, E. C. 
Stedman, and others too numerous to mention. 

His love for nature, as expressing that beauty which 
meant so much to him and to his work, appears in a thou¬ 
sand ways. In Rome, the usual monuments and travellers’ 
sights do not attract him, but thinge which visitors seldom 
see with more than casual glance give him immeasurable 
joy. Writing to the lady who was to become his wife, 

lie savs: — 

•» 

Away to the right I saw a ruined arch, and near it was 
a shepherd, clad in skins, tending his goats. No other 
human sign—oh, it was delicious, and has made me in 
love with the very name of Rome. Such swarms of lizards 
there were, and so tame, especially the green ones, which 
knew I wouldn’t hurt them, and so ran up my hands. 
The funniest fly, too, I ever saw T buzzed up and sat on 
a spray of blackthorn blossom and looked at me. 1 burst 
out laughing at it, and it really seemed to look repnvach- 
fully at me -and, for a moment, I felt sorry at being so 
rude. I could have lain there all day, so delicious was 
the silence save for these natural sounds—and all these 
dear little birds and insects. 

In another letter of the same year (1883) he writes: 44 Only 
a Renaissance of belief in the Beautiful being the only 
sure guide can Bave modern nations from further spiritual 
degradation—and not till the gloomy precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity yield to something more akin to the Greek sense 
of beauty will life appear to the majority lovely and 
wonderful, alike in the present and in the future." 

In the year 1885 William Sharp was on the staff of 
The Academy, and was working in various ways which are 
now well known to all readers. His 44 Sonnets of the Cen¬ 
tury " brought him many pleasant friendships, but also 


some embarrassing requests from budding poets. One 
day, for instance, a large packet arrived from South 
Africa, containing a hundred sonnets (according to the 
sender) for consideration. “ On examining the packet," 
says Mrs. Sharp, “ we found one hundred poem6 varying 
in length from twelve to twenty lines, but not a solitary 
sonnet among them!" He was a true Bohemian, and 
buoyant with confidence in his own powers; in 1890 the 
wander-spirit gripped him irresistibly, and he determined, 
in his own words, to “ take down the board, ‘ William 
Sharp, Literary Manufacturer (all kinds of jobs under¬ 
taken), 1 and substitute * William Sharp, Given up Busi¬ 
ness : Moved to Bohemia. Publishers and Editors Need 
Not Apply/ " He felt the necessity for travel as an aid 
to work, and he was indefatigable; his astonishing energy 
urged him onward. 44 How splendid it is to be alive! " 
he cries. “ O, if one could only crush into a few vivid 
years the scattered fruit of wasted seasons. There is such 
a host of things to do: such a bitter sparsity of time, after 
bread-and-butter making, to do them in—even to dream 
of them!" Nothing strikes the reader more forcibly than 
the amazing amount of work that he managed to cram 
into his time. Continually he records in his diaries such 
events as the following: “ Stayed up all night (till break¬ 
fast) writing; then revieing. Between 8 p.m. and 4 a.m. 
wrote poem after poem with unbroken eagerness." 44 Gave 
Charles Holroyd a second sitting. Between 9 and 2 a.m. 
wrote 4 The Naked Rider 1 (70 lines), 4 The Wind at 
Fidense ’ (38 lines), 4 The Wild Mare" (32 lines), 4 A 
Dream at Ardea ’ (215 lines)." One is compelled into 
surprise, time after time, at his astounding vitality, and, 
when about the year 1893 he developed that strange other 
personality and gave the dream-half of his nature to the 
world under the name of 44 Fiona Macleod," continuing at 
the same time his ordinary literary work and reading as 
William Sharp, it becomes perfectly clear that no human 
being could stand such a rtrain for many years. 

Remarkably fascinating is the second portion of this 
biography, dealing as it does with the period of William 
Sharp’s double output. It often seemed as though he really 
believed in the actual existence of another soul, feminine 
and delicate, within his own ; to him the affair was far 
from a joke—it was essential to his happiness that this 
side of him6elf should be expressed. 44 My work,” he said, 
44 must be beautiful in itself—Beauty is a Queen, and must 
be served as a Queen. ... I can write out of my heart 
in a way I could not do as William Sharp, and, indeed, I 
could not do so if I were the woman Fiona Macleod is 
supposed to be, unless veiled in scrupulous anonymity." 

The innocent deception was maintained to the very end, 
as far as the outside public was concerned, as our readers 
w'ill be aware ; but many will be surprised to learn how 
far he carried it in his own life. On his birthday he 
used to write a letter from 44 Fiona Macleod ” to himself, 
and one from himself to 44 Fiona"; some of his books, 
too, bear the inscription, 44 To William Sharp, from his 
comrade, Fiona Macleod." 44 Fiona " constantly received 
letters which his sister-secretarv answered—once came a 

■f 

proposal of marriage!—and few even of his intimate asso¬ 
ciates discovered the secret. If ever a deception was 
justified, it was in this case. We could ill spare those 
wonderful romances, 44 Pharais" and "The Mountain 
Lovers "; many will remember the exquisite closing lines 
of the last book: — 

“ But. as dawn broke wanly upon the tallest trees, the 
wings of the tempest struck one and all into a mighty 
roar, reverberatingly prolonged ; a solemn, slow-sounding 
anthem, full of tho awe of the Night, and of the majesty 
of the Day, hymning mysteries older than the first dawn, 
deeper than the deej>est dark. 

And after the passing of that great wind the forest 
was still. Only a whisper as of the sea breathed through 
its illimitable green wave.” 

Finely and sympathetically in these pages does Mrs. Sharp 
tell the story of her husband’s struggles, travels, and 
triumphs ; we are grateful to her for her revelation of the 
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man. Wo love to read of one who could send this message 
to & child: 44 Tell Marjorie the wee Dandelion was asking 
about her, and 6ends her his love—also a milky daisy that 
says Hooray / every morning when it wakes, and then is 
so pleased and astonished that it remains silently smiling 
till next morning.” We feel the significance of his anec¬ 
dote of the delay on the Albanian coast, when he encoun¬ 
tered another passenger who fumed with impatience. 44 He 
eays he wants to get on. Absurd! 4 There's more beauty 

here than one can take in for days to come,’ I said. 

■r w 

‘Damn it, sir, what have I got to do with beauty?’ he 
asked indignantly. 4 Not much, certainly,’ I answered 
drily, looking him over.” Not a paragraph is lacking in 
interest; the radiance of a vivid humanity illumines the 
whole book, and it is in every way a splendid tribute to 
the memory of a splendid character. Pagan he may have 
been, but there is something magnificent in the creed 
which inspires these sentences, with which we will close 
our appreciation : 44 Life is so unutterably precious that I 
cannot but rejoice daily that I am alive ; and yet I have 
no fear of, or even regret at, the thought of death. There 
are many things far worse than death. When it comes, it 
comes. But meanwhile we are alive. The death of the 
power to live is the only death to bo dreaded.” 


LAFCADIO HEARN 

Jjifrmlio Hearn in Jajnin. By Yone Noguchi. (Elkin 
Mathews. 6s. net.) 

The present volume is of particular interest because it 
contains a number of appreciations written by various 
Japanese people. Hearn s crowning achievement was his 
intimate portrayal of Japan and her people, and in this 
dainty volume we receive for the first time an adequate 
appreciation from just the source where appreciation 
counts most emphatically. 

Hitherto we have known Mr. Yone Noguchi as a very 
charming Japanese poet. Now he is content to sing in 
prose the praises of Lafcadio Hearn. He writes, 44 You 
must have another Hearn to understand Lafcadio Hearn.” 
As editor he has fulfilled the truth of these words by in¬ 
ducing Mrs. Hearn to write her reminiscences of her 
husband, and these reminiscences are without a doubt the 
chief attraction of this little sheaf of Japanese contribu¬ 
tions. There is something infinitely pathetic in her touch. 
She is ever struggling to make Hearn’s genius more than 
apologise for his waywardness and vagaries aa a husband. 
She suggests, rather than describes in detail, this wonder¬ 
ful grown-up child of hers. In these pages we are per¬ 
mitted to look upon the real Hearn. She appears to us 
as one who was something more than a wife to Hearn. 
She 44 gave him a strange key which he found fitted to 
open the door of the inner Japanese life.” She has por¬ 
trayed him, not as a University professor, but rather as a 
ghostrchild tiptoeing round his rooms, creeping out into 
the garden, and loving his flowers with a strange, wistful 
adoration. 

Mrs. Hearn, in describing her husband’s room, departs 
from the Japanese method of merely suggesting. She 
portrays that abode with its little shrine, its desk, its 
gathering of much-loved books with all the detail of a 
Dutch painter. Having accomplished this task she slides 
back into a more mystical vein. We seem to see Hearn’s 
children creeping into this little room when night comes 
in order to say to his bas-relief, 44 Papa San, good night; 
happy dreams I ” Perhaps Hearn’s ghost replies, as he 
used*, to reply when his brown-robed figure sat curled up 
on cushions, 44 Have a good dream I ” Hearn is not dead 
seems to be the dominant note triumphantly ringing 
through these delicate memories. When there is silence 
in the room, and when his wife and family have retired 
to rest, his ghostly fingers touch the offering, his spirit 
eyes peer into the pictures of the flaming god Fudo. 

The night before Hearn passed away he had a strange 
dream. He dreamt that he took a long journey into a 


far country. It was neither the Western country nor 
Japan, but the strangest land. The next morning, still 
haunted by his dream, Hearn walked softly down the 
corridor facing the garden. He peeped into his wife’s 
room and gazed at a toko noma representing a moonlight 
scene. He exclaimed, in a far-away voice, “Oh, what a 
lovely picture 1 I wish I could go to such a place as that 
in the picture.” Before many hours had passed he had 
gone into 44 the strangest land ”—into the Land of the 
Yellow Spring. 

In sharp contrast to these beautiful and touching pages 
we have two chapters by Mr. Noguchi. One is an appre¬ 
ciation and the other a defence of Lafcadio Hearn. In 
addition there are remarks concerning Hearn at Yaidzu. 
Besides these interesting contributions we are permitted 
to see Hearn from a strictly literary point of view, and 
as he appeared in the lecture room. The appendix con¬ 
tains a lecture of Hearn’s “ On Romantic and Classic 
Literature in Relation to 8tyle ” and Hearn’s farewell 
addresB. The present volume, containing several delight¬ 
ful sketches by the great interpreter of Japan, is the most 
valuable contribution that has at present appeared on this 
fascinating subject. It is a volume that will be placed 
side bv side with 44 Kokoro ” and 44 Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields,” a live contribution to literature with Mrs. Lafcadio 
Hearn’s inimitable reminiscences. 

A very interesting translation into French by Marc 
Loge (“ Mercure de France ”) with an excellent frontispiece 
portrait, of some of Hearn’s works, has just appeared. 
The translation is excellently done, and is preceded by 
an interesting sketch of Lafcadio’s parentage, early life, 
and literary struggles. The son of a Greek mother and 
an Irish father, whose union was not a sympathetic one, 
Hearn early sought his own fortune, and partly owing 
to the possession of an ultra-sensitive nature, it was long 
before he made any conspicuous advance. Once, how¬ 
ever, Eastern, and particularly Japanese, literature 
attracted him, his success was assured. Indeed, so imbued 
did he become with Asiatic influences that, according to 
his own wish, although he was not a Buddhist, he was 
interred according to the rites of that religion in the 
Buddhist cemetery situated behind his house. Students 
placed upon his tomb a crown of laurels with the inscrip¬ 
tion, which Marc Loge thus renders: 44 A Lafcadio Hearn, 
dont la plume fut plus puissante meme que le sabre de la 
victorieuse nation qu’if aima et ou il demeura, et dont 
le plus grand honneur est de l’avoir accueille comme 
citoyen, et de lui avoir donne, helas I une tombe.” 


A MEDIAEVAL ART. 

Dinanderie : A History and Description of Medictval Art 
Work in Copper , Brass , and Bronze . By J. Tavenoe- 
Peeet. (George Allen and Sons. 21s. net.) 

Both in he Preface and in the Envoy to “ Dinanderie ” 
Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry offers an apology for the very beau¬ 
tiful volume he has given us. 44 No attempt has vet 
been made,” he says, 44 adequately to describe the widely 
extended art of the coppersmith.” And again : 44 The con¬ 
cluding chapters of our volume, in giving bare descrip¬ 
tions of so many objects of Dinanderie, may seem too much 
in the nature of a catalogue raisonnt> but such details were 
necessary for the proper completion of our task.” The 
word 44 Dinanderie,” as may be readily imagined, is taken 
from the town of Dinant on the Meuse, and is used, 44 as 
we have no word in modern English which would embrace 
all branches of this most important art work.” Our author 
is of opinion that the commonly accepted theory to the 
effect that the barbarian hordes which ultimately broke 
up the Roman Empire were the foes of all civilisation is 
a fallacy, and, at any rate, it would appear, from a brief 
survey of Dinant, to say nothing of Bouvigne and Huy, 
that such is indeed the case. It is to the influence of 
Papin’s famous son, Charlemagne, however, that we owe 
the development of the art of the Meuse district. Gem- 
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cutting was revived at this period, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
wherein was built the great minster, became the northern 
capital of Charlemagne's dominions. The towns on the 
banks of the Meuse early acquired a large amount of free¬ 
dom and independence, which they greatly abused, and 
from their policy we have an early insight into the evils 
resulting from the short-sighted dictates of trade unions. 
The inhabitants were a hot-tempered Celtic population, 
and in modern times bore the character of much foolish¬ 
ness, the inscription placed on their old bridge being con¬ 
sidered evidence of this : “ Ce pont fut fait ici.” 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the superior 
quality of the productions of Dinant had become prover¬ 
bial, and the fact that the town was in alliance with the 
Hansa League enabled the most favourable treatment to 
be obtained in the matter of tolls and dues, as well as 
special rates for the work produced. In spite, however, 
of all these advantages and the remarkable skill of her 
workmen, Dinant, on account of the petty quarrels with 
Bouvigne and the neighbouring towns, fell under the 
displeasure of Philip le Bon, who, finding that the Bishop 
of Liege was unable to control his town, took Matters into 
his own hands and determined to put an end to the in¬ 
tolerable insubordination of the inhabitants. The town 
was captured, sacked, and given over to pillage and fire, 
while eight hundred of the inhabitants were drowned in 
the Meuse. Many of the skilled workmen drifted to 
Flanders, and a still larger number settled in Huy, a 
town where the decoration of the ware by champleve 
enamel was practised at an early date. It is to Scan¬ 
dinavia, however, that we must look for the true origin 
of Dinanderie. We are given two illustrations of pails of 
a very graceful shape, the former of which was found in 
a bog near Aaborg, in Denmark, and is ornamented with 
•choice engravings. The northern artificers were especially 
clever and original in their designs, some of the animals’ 
heads portrayed showing remarkable skill. The book con¬ 
tains altogether 120 illustrations, and it is gratifying to 
note that our own country attained considerable excellence 
in the art of metal work, largely owing to the influence 
of Athelstan and 8t. Dunstan. Among the choicest 
examples of English work which have survived may be 
mentioned the Gloucester candlestick, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the bronze ewer of the time of 
Richard II., and the lectern of Norwich Cathedral. Sanc¬ 
tuary rings, crosses, censers, and all kinds of articles used 
for church purposes form an important part in the art 
of Dinanderie, and these are all ably dealt with in the book 
under review. We must also congratulate Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry upon the concise and scholarly manner in which 
he presents his subject. No pains appear to have been 
spared in the matter of resesvch, and the various accounts 
which have been got together are interesting, not only 
from the point of view* of those who are directly concerned 
with medieval art, but also to everyone who has an 
appreciation of the beautiful in whatsoever form it may 
be found. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Morcraux Choisi* de Liiterature Franfaise: Prose , XlXhne 
Sitcle. By G. H. Mabchat. (Walter Scott Publish¬ 
ing Oo. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Thk specimens of French prose gathered together in this 
volume by M. Marchat, who is principal of the Coquelin 
School of Languages and deputy examiner for the College 
of Preceptors, London, comprise examples from a score 
of well-known authors, beginning with Philippe de Segur 
and ending with Emile Zola. Every one of the writers 
selected by M. Marchat deserved to figure in this book, 
and we should have been glad had a few more been in¬ 
cluded, such as Balzac, the Goncourts, and Flaubert. 
M. Marchat might reply, however, that Balzac’s grammar 
was often very weak, and that the Goncourts’ French was 
usually as much une chose d party as was, for instance, 


the English of Carlyle. Still, it is for these very reasons 
that we should have liked to see a few extracts from those 
authors in this collection, for some study of Balzac’s little 
lapses and the Goncourts’ 41 fire-works ” might prove useful 
to the more advanced students of French for whom M. 
Marchat’s compilation is intended. It is rather difficult 
to determine why he omitted Flaubert, but we are grateful 
to him for the inclusion of Maupassant, Anatole France, 
and Zola. 

The extract from the last-named author is an episode of 
“ La Debacle ”—the fighting at Bazeilles during the battle 
of 'Sedan. M. Marchat, in introducing this piece, assigns 
the date of August 31, 1870, to the famous affair of the 
“ Last Cartridges.” He should have said September 1, 
for Commandant Lambert did not occupy the village of 
Bazeilles till the evening of August 31. Next, after 
reminding us that a relief fund for the people of Bazeilles 
was organised by some “ generous Englishmen,” he adds: 
“ Parmi eux se trouvait le due de FitzJames, qui par une 
lettre .. . publiee dans le Times —accusait lea Bavarois,” etc. 
This is not quite clear, for the words parmi eux might lead 
the imperfectly informed student to infer that M. de Fitz¬ 
James was an English nobleman, whereas he was a French 
one, the titular holder of the ducht-pairie of FitzJames 
created by Louis XIV. in 1710. By substituting avee eux 
for parmi eux t M. Marchat would have avoided ambiguity. 
Further, we notice that the English resumi of this same 
extract from Zola begins (p. 196) in such a way as to 
let one imagine that General von der Tann commanded 
the whole German army at Sedan, and not merely the 
Bavarian contingent. 

M. Marchat admits in his preface that a few of his 
extracts are already given in French Readers now on the 
market. We find, indeed, that Paul Louis Courrier’s “ Aven- 
ture en Calabre ” appears yet once again, as does the elder 
Dumas’ account of “ Le Nez gele.” Good as these pieces 
certainly are, surely M. Marchat might easily have found, 
among the many writings of those authors, other passages 
quite as effective and, at the same time, leBS hackneyed. 
We fear that compilers of students’ manuals are rather 
too fond of following the beaten track. This volume, how¬ 
ever, certainly has some useful features. The second part 
comprises many detached sentences in English for trans¬ 
lation into French, these being framed to illustrate diffi¬ 
culties of idiom occurring in the first section; whilst 
Part III. gives a rUuml of each extract in English, also 
for translation into French. The notes to the extracts 
are very copious, explicit, and helpful; and we observe 
with pleasure that, instead of being relegated to the end 
of the volume, as often happens in similar works, they 
here appear at the foot of every page, thereby sparing the 
student all the trouble of constantly turning backward 
and forward, and the consequent loss of time, and often 
of temper. We may add that the book, whilst complete 
in itself, follows the Second French Course in the Coquelin 
Rational Method Series. 


A Quaker Post-Bag. Edited by Mbs. G. Lockeb-Lampbon. 

(Longmans and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

It is to be feared that this collection of letters, written by 
various of the “ Friends ” about two hundred years ago, 
will appeal to a very limited number of readers. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell gives them a send-off in a neat preface— 
one-fourth of which consists of quotations—but then almost 
anything in the way of old letters or literature interests 
him; if we remember correctly, he once worked up some 
enthusiasm concerning Hannah More. The chief point 
which the less omnivorous student will notice about these 
epistles (“epistles” is just the word for them) is their 
quaintness; a certain naivete runs through them all. 
Henry Gouldney, for example, writing to Sir John Rodes, 
says: — 

Marriage is a subject I thought of laying aside, wn 
writeing to thee, but thy reviveing it, altho with dispond- 
ing thoughts, leads me to tell thee thy happieness wants 
compleating, untill thou come under that Toake. 
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John Tomkins, again, speaks of his approaching marriage 
in a way which seems a trifle cold-blooded. 41 1 intend, if 
the Lord permit,” he writes, “ to take a wife, and have 
proposed it to the meetings twice, and intend the 3d time 
next 2d day. It is the Person at J.H.’s w’hom I told thee 
of, the report I heard is short to what I find, since ac¬ 
quainted with her.” He had an eye to the worldly welfare 
of his friends, according to a letter dated 1696; he is 
addressing Sir John Hodes, and again urges matrimony : — 

A frd or two of thine have thought of a person to l>e 
thy wife, if thou shall think so. She is Young and hath a 
great deal of mony, and it’s beleeved her Parents would 
In* easv to consent. 

90 

The letters from William Penn are mildly interesting to 
outsiders, but on the whole, no coherent picture of the 
times is presented, and we can hardly see any good reason 
for collecting and publishing them. 


]Vhi*krr* and Soda. Bv Frank Richardson. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.) 

It is doubtless not altogether Mr. Richardson's fault if 
we found ourselves suffering from a slight sense of boredom 
after reading his latest extravaganza. The reviewer is 
compelled by the exigencies of his profession to absorb 
humour, pathos, tragedy, farce, in larger doses than would 
I>e his choice were he unfettered bv the necessities of 
“copy”; we should have preferred, for example, to take 
this effervescing draught by degrees. Our laughter—for 
at times we were compelled to indulge in what some people 
might impolitely term a guffaw—would have been more en¬ 
joyable, our secret internal chuckles more frequent. 

Wo need say little about the “ whiskers,” of which Mr. 
Richardson has constituted himself the more or less 
literary exponent; we are tired of them, and the gibes 
are poor. The 44 soda ” of the book, however, is exhilara- 
ing; the author has occasionally a very pretty wit, and is 
as versatile as Jack Point. He mentions that 44 James 
McGeorge was Scotch”; there is nothing in that; but 
when we hear that “ he had other troubles also,” we really 
cannot help admiring the adroitness of the hit. His 
articles on 44 Comic Names ” and 44 Robust Health ” are 
capital fooling, and 44 Derby Day ” depicts the amusing 
side of that national gathering of heterogeneous humanity 
in a remarkably smart manner. In other efforts Mr. 
Richardson is not so happy ; even he cannot be funny all 
the time. He never, however, exceeds the bounds of good 
taste, and for those who are lucky enough to be able to 
read a chapter now and then instead of quaffing the foam¬ 
ing cup without drawing breath, he will prove a merry 
companion. 


FICTION. 

Let the Roof Fall In. By Frank Danby. (Hutchinson. 

6s.). 

Wr seem to remember that some time ago Frank Danby 
gave vent to her determination that she would never 
publish another novel. Fortunately, like all ladies, no 
sooner did she vow she would never do so than she at once 
sat down and began writing this extraordinarily fine piece 
of work. What she has accomplished in it has not been 
merely making the book so interesting that, once taken 
up, it is impossible to leave it till finished—that, any first- 
class journalist could readily have done. What she has 
done is to give us food both for fruitful and useful thought 
—rare qualities in a writer—and to arouse and engage 
some of our finest emotions—which implies the rarest 
qualities. In particular, there is a sense of pathos and of 
iragedy running throughout thi* tale that again and again 
leaves even the male reader's eyes in a moist condition, to 
which he is often loath to confess. It is a wonderful gift, 
and quite a natural one. It does not hit one in the eye 
like those effects we all know of Bret Harte, which 
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‘ became, after his earlier years, the simplest, imitable 
mechanism, leaving a man not so much moved even as 
if he had taken too much English mustard with his beef. 

Since Tolstoy’« 44 Resurrection,” no such good work 
has appeared in fiction. There are pictures of a certain 
Moiult (which is not easy to describe: semi-Bohemian, 
wholly wealthy, hanging on to the fringe of the best com¬ 
pany, having shoots sprouting in the uppermost, and pos¬ 
sibly lowermost, strata) which is described by Frank 
Danby with a spirit, and, at the same time, a contempt 
that are delightful both to brain and feeling. It is bril¬ 
liant to a degree. We have both wit and humour pre¬ 
sented for our enjoyment with a lavish hand. Let us 
enjoy them and thank whatever gods there be that there 
are such gifted beings amongst us. At the same time, it 
is just possible that people who recognise themselves, or, 
• more likely, are recognised under the guise of Mr. Oscar 
Paton, Mrs. Maltravers, Mr. Nat Simons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Haxted, and the rest, may not feel quite as pleased. 

However that may be, there can be no question that 44 Let 
the Roof Fall In ” is grand work, from every point of 
view. It contains the most vivid descriptions of Siam, 
and the Siamese marurs, that we have yet read ; which is 
saying a great deal when we remember what admirable 
fiction has been written by Mrs. Chan Toon on that por¬ 
tion of the Far East. In fact, Frank Danby’s descriptive 
power is perfectly astonishing. Long ago did she recognise 
the important truth in Lessing’s 44 Laocoon,” that a de¬ 
scription intended to convey any definite impression must 
be brief and contain only the indispensable essentials. 
So, with equal ease, she describes steeplechasing or pro¬ 
found emotions; society in Siam, such as it is, or an 
elaborate dinner-party in London; the soul of an Irish¬ 
woman or the inner workings of the Jewish mind. 

And here let it be said that our authoress has created 
no more lovable character than that of Mossy Leon. We 
recognise, we think—with such modifications and variar 
tions as she has thought fit to introduce into that charac¬ 
ter, necessary in a work of art most often—the original. 
And we think the original, had he been now alive, instead 
of being cut off prematurely, would have laughed his most 
genial of laughs when he read Frank Danby’s portraiture, 
so far as it applied to him. The love of brains, apart from 
any other quality, moral or immoral, which is surely 
characteristic of the mysterious Hebrew people, is most 
typically exemplified in thie figure. 

There is indeed an extraordinary love, not only of intel¬ 
lect and genuine emotion, but also of humanity, wherever 
it may be, in Siam or in Ireland, in the lowest and in the 
highest classes, revealed in this most admirable book. 
Amid the ghastly provincialities and suburbanalities—to 
coin a phrase, if it may be allowed—that make a great 
part of English fiction unreadable at the present time, 
except to suburban and provincial 60 uls, Frank Danby 
and Mr. Frank Harris are among the few to whom preju¬ 
dice, as such, represents a horror and a hindrance to the 
development of our national art. We need say nothing 
in this connection about its being an absolute drag on our 
national life. But is it not an amazing fact that whilst 
French novels, however stupid from our point of view, are 
read in the original or in translations in every part of the 
civilieed world, nobody, except in America, droams of 
reading, either in the original or in translation, our 
English novels of the present day, with very few excep¬ 
tions? Why is this? Obviously, because we do not appeal 
to humanity at large. But why should we not? When 
our writers have tried conclusions with any other writers 
in the whole wide world, they have not 6imply equalled, 
but surpassed them. Is the fault with the public or the 
writers? Let that most vital question of our national life 
be settled as it may, authors like those we have already 
mentioned have long ago earned the gratitude of this 
country, so far as there is an artistic element in it, for 
the ideals they have set before us all of a vigorous, artistic 
conscience, an insatiable desire for perfect workmanship, 
and the infinite outlook, like a Millet landscape, of unpre¬ 
judicedness. 
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An Empress in Love. By Fred. Whirhaw. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 

This book has the merit of being well composed and 
being free from any flagrant errors of grammar. That is 
considerable praise for a novel of the present day. It is, 
however, a remarkably silly book, and but for the voucher 
of Mr. Whishaw’s name we should have said that it was 
a maiden effort in more senses than one. When historical 
characters are dealt with, especially such an eminent and 
remarkable character as that of Catherine the Great of 
Russia, it is not right to depict such a personage with 
levity almost amounting to tomfoolery. Catherine, as is 
well known, was no prude, and in matters of the heart was 
extremely promiscuous. It is hardly possible to believe, 
however, that she would have pursued with unrelenting 
obstinacy such a very thick-headed, loutish Scotchman as 
Keith Malcomson. The man is a fool and a bore. Few 
women care to tolerate either. When he is not blushing 
he is flushing, and when he is not flushing he is adopting 
the methods of the prize ring towards his fellow officers. 
His obtuseness as to Catherine’s preference for him is 
abysmal. The only explanation of it is, as we said before, 
that the man is a fool. It is quite inconceivable that any 
woman of Catherine’s inclinations would have gone on 
pursuing, in the most shameless manner, a lout 
who had nothing to recommend him beyond the fact that 
he was of abnormal stature and employed methods of re¬ 
senting injuries which are unheard of amongst officers and 
gentlemen. The man is even incapable of loyalty, for 
when he visits the idiotic Tsar Peter, he is in a moment 
ready to transfer his allegiance from the mistress to 
whom he owes all to the puppet who masquerades as the 
Autocrat of All the Russias. We are aware that the ex¬ 
planation of the man’s attitude is that he is in love with 
another woman, and therefore cannot realise the obvious 
as it goes on around him. That is intelligible, but it is 
not interesting reading in a novel. The constant refer¬ 
ences to Keith’s beauty may get the book inquired for at [ 
Mudie’s by bread-and-butter misses, but other readers 
generally look for men, not statues, in a book of action. 
The novel is a silly one, which may possibly be appreciated 
by silly people. 


Through Welsh Doorways. By Jbanettk Marks. (Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

“ Through Welsh Doorways ” might be described as a very 
" pretty ” book. We are taken among the peasants, among 
the mountains where the “ rush of the modern world had 
not cut up the time of the folk into a fringe of unsatis¬ 
fying days ”; and we see the natives in their most 
picturesque costume and attitudes. Everything is couleur 
de rose and bathed in a delicate mist of sentiment, in these 
leisurely, somewhat fantastical tales, which—like the 
stories of the American novelist, Mary Wilkins—deal 
almost exclusively with the tragedies of old age and 
infirmity, childishness, and death. But there is a welcome 
humour in “ An All Hallows’ Honeymoon,” and in “ Mors 
Triumphans,” where the Conservative Griffith Griffiths 
secures his election to the Town Council of Bryn Tirion 
(where every other man was a Radical) by the timely gift 
to the little place of a real hearse—which will “ be pretty 
and tasty with mourning.” There is acute rivalry between 
two old and dying women as to who is to have the first 
use of that “ smart present.” So in the thirtieth year of 
the contest Griffiths won his election “ by the gift of the 
hearse he put Bryn Tirion under a final obligation.” The 
living must discharge for the dead their debt of gratitude. 


THE THEATRE 

“Grace,” at the Duke of York’s. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham is proving himself to be a very 
clever rather than a very able writer. He demonstrates 
the difference between these two words in his latest play 
in a manner which is quite remarkable. An able writer 
who had conceived the plot of “ Grace ” would have taken 


the trouble to have made himself acquainted with thar 
ways, ideas, mannerisms, and speech of the people among; 
whom he worked out his thesis. Mr. Maugham, with that 
brilliant inaccuracy of which he is becoming a past-master,, 
takes his landed gentry from the comic papers. He treat* 
the people whom he curiously names Insole with the pencil 
of a caricaturist, with the pencil which leaves behind it 
lines that are studiously and wilfully unpleasant and 
cynical. Mr. Maugham’s notion of county people is both 
archaic and ultra-modern, and always ignorant. He look* 
upon these people with the eyes of a Socialist grocer, who* 
has spent most of his time listening to the rabid utterance* 
of the half-educated Methodist preacher and the- paid 
agitator—a grocer whose grandmother was a housemaid 
in the family of egregious snobs, a family of typical early- 
Victorian nouveaux riches. Nothing more need be said,, 
surely, to show how distorted, and untrue, and offensive,, 
and absurd are Mr. Maugham’s characters. His Mrs. 
Insole, as played by Lady Tree, is a quite impossible* 
person. She bears no faint resemblance to any woman im 
any county. She is, on the contrary, a farcical repre¬ 
sentation of a Brixton “ lady,” who devours Modern 
Society , and gets her expressions from the third-rate book* 
of certain women novelists. The man Insole is a life¬ 
less, bloodless creature of consummate indecision and 
stupidity, and the Reverend Archibald Insole is a libel on 
all clergymen. Both these men would naturally have been 
at a public school and a university. They are drawn a* 
though they had been educated by a governess, had never 
travelled or had come up against the splendid competition 
of public school sports. They are both precious, girlish 
creatures with too long hair and all the wrong clothes. 
There is only one word to apply to the Henry Cobbet 
of the play, and that is “ bounder.” He would no more be 
found at Kenyon-Fulton than would a bookmaker or a 
company-promoter. There are, as a matter of fact, only 
two characters in this piece who bear any resemblance to 
life. One is called Miss Vernon of Foley—it is difficult to* 
know why—and the other Miss Hall, who is Mrs. Insole’s 
companion. Both these characters are possible, perhaps 
because they are played so well by Miss Lillah McCarthy 
and Miss Mary Barton. Grace Insole is as much a libel 
on the middle-class as the Insoles are a libel on the upper- 
class ; and Gann, the gamekeeper, is a figure drawn out 
of the theatrical stockpot of the Surrey Theatre. 

For all that, Mr. Maugham brings to bear upon his work 
a cleverness that is undeniable and almost impish. He 
works his story with a sense of the theatre and a sense of 
dramatic effect which are his peculiar gifts. No other 
living writer could keep an intelligent audience interested 
in such people, or send it away with a taste in the mouth 
so nasty. The plot is simple and without complication, 
and could have been worked out in one act. Grace, who 
is, we are frequently told, of the middle-class, marries 
Claude Insole. On her part it is not a love match. 
Apparently she marries him simply that she may be pre¬ 
vented from earning her living as a typist or a shop-girl. 
She is a very sophisticated young woman, who uses 
bad language, and who is utterly devoid of a sense of 
loyalty and morality. She brings to her husband’s 
house the creature called Cobbet, with whom she conduct* 
what is commonly called an adventure. She scoffs at the 
traditions of her husband's family, at his mode of life, and 
his way of thinking. She gives way to blasphemous ex¬ 
clamations when he attempts to show her affection. She 
is altogether a quite unpleasant bad lot—callous, indolent, 
neurotic, ungrateful, with a sharp tongue and a particu¬ 
larly objectionable manner. Utterly dissatisfied with life, 
she has arrived nearly at the end of her immoral episode 
with Cobbet, and is apparently on the verge of looking out 
for another person to take his place, when the game¬ 
keeper’s daughter, a little, silly, anaemic creature, is dis- 
j covered to have had an illegitimate child. For his own 
purposes, Mr. Maugham invents what he calls the rule of 
the estate, under which it is laid down that the woman who 
“goes wrong” shall be kicked out without mercy—an alto¬ 
gether un-Christian and ridiculous supposition, which 
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brings into the play one more note of unreality and insin¬ 
cerity. Her husband’s unrelenting attitude in this manner 
hits Grace very hard; and we are asked to believe, though 
we do not believe it, that the sight of this poor child and 
the sound of her tears awakens her to a knowledge of her 
own bad way of living. We are further asked to believe 
that Grace falls suddenly in love with her husband 
because he cannot bear the thought of a fallen woman in the 
same atmosphere as a woman so spotless as his wife. This 
also we cannot accept. For the sake of a series of theatri¬ 
cally effective scenes, Mr. Maugham plays ducks and 
drakes with psychology, and loses all sense of character¬ 
isation. The Grace to whom he introduced us in the first 
act would not have interested herself in any way in the 
gamekeeper’s daughter, except, possibly, to make her the 
subject of one or two doubtful jokes. The end of this 
woman was obvious. Bhe loathed her husband. He bored 
her and got on her nerves. Eventually she would have 
eloped with a curly-headed chauffeur, or an over-smart 
person who belonged to Cobbet’s set and was a partner 
in a bookmaking firm in Jermyn Street. Mr. Maugham, 
however, creates a new character in the second, third, and 
fourth acts of his play. He shows ub a conscience-stricken 
woman in a constant state of hysteria, whose one great 
idea is to punish the husband she now miraculously loves 
by telling him the story of her infidelity. All this resolves 
itself into much ado about nothing, because 6he does not 
tell her husband anything, on the advice of the woman who 
has always loved her husband. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that not only are 
the characters unreal, but that the story is insin¬ 
cere and plashy. There is nothing of observation or truth 
in the play from beginning to end. It annoys, nauseates, 
and repels, and yet, owing to the fact that Mr. Maugham 
is a master of his craft, it holds one’s attention. From a 
purely theatrical point of view it has immensely effective 
moments. Its curtains are clever. Borne of its lines are 
witty, though some of them are very cheap. Its cynicism 
is unpleasant, and throughout truth is subordinated to 
stage-craft. The play is likely to have a long run, princi¬ 
pally owing to the fact that there are many people who are 
attracted by dialogue which leaves nothing to the imagina¬ 
tion and scenes which contain discussions better left un¬ 
written. There is one scene between Grace and the detest¬ 
able cad Cobbet which made us wonder what had become 
of the Censor. Mr. Somerset Maugham is too clever. We 
can trace in this play, more than in any of his others, 
other people’s ideas. Especially does Mr. Maugham seem 
to have studied “ His House In Order ” and the book 
called “ The Barrier.” We recognise here and there also 
the ideas contained in several recent French plays. It 
is a great pity that Mr. 'Maugham, who has everything in 
his favour as a dramatist, should treat playwriting in such 
a journeyman spirit. It is time that he pulls himself 
together if he wishes to retain the suffrages of playgoers. 
Without doubt he is the cleverest of the younger play¬ 
wrights, but he will certainly not be able to retain his 
position unless he very quickly acquires the habit—the 
essential and valuable habit—of using the blue pencil upon 
his own work and of relying with greater confidence upon 
his imagination. We are obliged to place “ Grace” among 
the unworthy plays. 

The actors laboured under a great disadvantage. Feel¬ 
ing the unreality of the parts entrusted to them they did 
not in any case bring to their work the sincerity which 
goes to make a success. Lady Tree did not seem to be 
quite sure how to play Mrs. Insole, and, in consequence, 
was altogether unreal. She talked with an affectation that 
made one wonder whether she were supposed to be a 
Frenchwoman who had studied English under a master 
of precious tendencies. She dressed the part in a manner 
that was early Victorian, and became quite farcical at the 
breakfast table. There was no dignity in her work at all. 
6he seemed to be overdoing everything in order to amuse 
her fellow-actors. It was, on the whole, a very annoying 
performance. Mr. Dennis Eadie, on the other hand, 
entered into his part heart and soul. It was not his fault 
that Claude Insole did not live and breathe. Mr. Eadie 


is a conscientious and very able actor who always sub¬ 
ordinates his personality to his part. Mr. Leslie Faber, 
who stands greatly in need of elocution lessons, did all 
that was possible with the vacuous parson, the dishonest 
person who confessed that he possessed no convictions and 
rather gloried in the fact. Mr. Arthur Wontner, as the 
man Cobbet, seemed to us to be well cast. Mr. Edmund 
Gween, whose work is always excellent, almost succeeded 
in making the gamekeeper a possible person. We have 
already said that we think that Miss Lillah McCarthy 
and Miss Mary Barton were admirable. Miss Nina fleven- 
ing looked pretty, and spoke her lines nicely. There remains 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who brought to bear upon her part 
all her carefully studied technique and earnestly-thought- 
out and highly practised gestures and movements. Miss 
Vanbrugh did not spare herself in any way, but, being 
possessed of a vivacious and rather roguish manner, she 
was as much unsuiied to the part of the neurotic Grace 
as to all the other neurotic and hysterical parts which 
have recently fallen to her lot. A delightful comedienne, 
she is thrown away upon parts which demand a stronger 
voice and a different personality. Miss Vanbrugh mis¬ 
takes hoarseness for emotion, and she has the distressing 
fault of turning her speeches into Gregorian chants. She 
lacks spontaneity and is machine-like in her precision. 
There was much in the part of Grace that resembled the 
" Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and the character needed a Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell to do it justice, although even she in 
her prime must have failed to make it convincing. It 
will be a good day for playgoers when Miss Vanbrugh 
realises her limitations and gives them another Sophie 
Fulgarney. The play was very well mounted and admir¬ 
ably stage-managed by Mr. Dion Boucicault, in whose 
work we were infinitely relieved to miss Macready pauses 
and restless movements. 


MUSIC 

Three is a future,” it would appear, for Wagner, yeti 
At any rate, an audience, which was certainly large for 
the present season, assembled to hear “ Tannhaiiser ” last 
Saturday—it was almost as large as that drawn by 
“ Faust ” on the preceding Tuesday. Now it is quite 
certain that Wagner’s operas are not the " draw ” that 
they were, and for several years “ Faust ” has not been 
Covent Garden’s best card. People who still flock to the 
“ Ring.” And “ Tristan,” and “ Meistersinger,” confess that 
they have “ got beyond ” “ Tannhaiiser,” while your 

superior musician cannot hear “ Faust ” mentioned with 
any temper at all. Bo it is all very perplexing for the 
poor manager. There has been so much opportunity in 
recent years for hearing opera, that Londoners are not so 
keen as they were formerly about it. They are keen 
enough about “ fashionable ” stars, but not about operas. 
Londoners will go .to hear what someone they believe in, 
or wish to believe in, says ought to be liked. Then, 
if they find they like it themselves, the work is sure of 
temporary success, at all events. Then they hear that 
they ought not to like it any more, so they stay away, 
and their places are taken for a time by the people who 
are always a few years behind the rest. And so the piece 
has to be put on the shelf. Perhaps charming little Miss 
Teyte drew the crowd .to “ Faust,” or it may have been 
simply that a number of folk happened to say “ Let’s try 
old ‘Faust’ again.” There must be enough people in 
London who would like to hear “ Faust ” again to fill 
twenty Covent Gardens. But they do not all come together 
on the same night. Still,' a really finished and beautiful 
performance of a fine opera would always have a good 
chance of attracting the public. It would soon get to be 
known as “ the thing ” to go and hear it, and the result 
would be good for the manager’s purse, and good for the 
education of the public. 

Such performances of the present season as we have 
heard have not been finished enough to prove generally 
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attractive. The band (so good by itself) and the singers 
(even the good singers) are not together as they ought to 
be; the stage-management is much inferior lo that of the 
best English-opera companies. Even the very clever and 
interesting work done by Fraiilein Petzl-Perard as Venus 
and as Elizabeth could not prevent the performance of 
“ Tannhaiiser ” from being a depressing one, though it 
was probably not the fault of the management that the 
Landgrave had to sing in English while his subjects sang 
in German. To the plain English mind it may appear 
rather too violently incongruous that the lady who plays 
shameless Venus in the first act should also warble the 
pure sentiments of chaste Elizabeth in the rest of .the 
opera. But the subtler German mind approves the plan, 
suggesting, as it does, that the spirit which won 
Tannhaiiser's devotion was always the same, now 
donning the form of Venus, now that of Elizabeth. How¬ 
ever this may be, Fraiilein Petzl-Perard was equally suc¬ 
cessful in both parts. As actress she made them both 
vivid, and as singer she managed her voice with great 
skill—by a certain tranquillity and reserve of force she 
succeeded in giving great naturalness to Elizabeth, and 
the Prayer was most touchingly sung. 

It was indeed a disappointment to see that so few people 
cared to go and hear the sweet fresh music of “ Hansel 
and Gretel.” It is not “ old-fashioned ” like Beethoven 
and Mozart; it is not trivial and “ thin ” like Donizetti 
and Early Verdi; it has not been spoilt by too frequent 
performance or by association with favourite “ stars.” It 
is a lesson to beginners in its orchestration; it is full of 
charming tunes; it is not too long ; it has merriment and 
it has pathos. One would be inclined to despair of a 
musical public which was bored by this fairy-story so 
pretty, so appealing. And the performance was quite 
meritorious, if not perfect. Miss Ruth Vincent’s only 
fault—and she cannot mend it—was that she is too tall a 
child, and looked a young giantess by the side of Miss 
Muriel Terry as Hansel. But how charmingly they both 
sang and with what spirit they played their parts 1 Then 
Miss Carrie Tubb made the very Witch of one’s dreams, 
a terribly attractive witch, delighting in her malevolence, 
and riding her broomstick as well as any Mrs. Chatlox in 
a Harrison Ainsworth novel. 

In the world of concerts there has been little novelty, 
but there has been some superlatively good work done. 
The “ Flonzaley Quartette’s ” concert, for instance, was 
really delightful. Does everybody know the story of these 
four artists—Signori Betti and Ara, MM. Pochon and 
d’Archambeau ? How they were solo players, how a rich 
American, Mr. E. de Coppet, induced them to take up 
.their residence at his Villa of Flonzaley, on the shores 
of Lake Leman, and practise quartette playing, some seven 
years ago? For three years they studied their tnttmble. 
in secret, their host the only listener. Then musical 
friends were allowed to hear them, M. Paderewski, M. 
Jean de Reszke, and so on, and eventually they burst upon 
.the world as possibly the most finished company of 
quartette players that you could hear. Fortunately for the 
world they are not modern enough to find Mozart and 
Haydn insupportable, and they played those composers (it 
was one of the earliest and most infantine of Haydn’s 
quartettes that they gave) with a spirit and a delicacy and 
a perfection that were absolutely captivating. Between 
these specimens of long-ago music they put the lovely 
quartette of Debussy. In poetical Hebrew phrase, it was 
as “ an apple of gold set in pictures of silver.” Neither the 
old nor the new suffered from the juxtaposition. When 
Debussy’s quartette was first heard, its strange new har¬ 
monies, its unexpected outlines, were not easy to appreciate 
immediately. Now, and especially as played by the 
artists of Flonzaley, it seems the most natural music in 
the world, and so lovely. 

At the last concert of the Classical Concert Society (this 
was another ” superlative ” evening of music) Mr. Borwick 
played some Debussy pieces and some by old Couperin. 
Again the new and the old lay down like lambs together. 
That marvellous little piece of mystic poetry which 


Couperin called “ Les Barricades Mysterieuses ” (Mr. 
Borwick played it faultlessly) is really a study in tonic 
and dominant, yet how near a relation it seemed in the 
great French family to M. Debussy's fantasies, inter¬ 
penetrated as they are with a harmonic spirit that seems 
at opposite poles from Couperin’s. At this concert M. 
Paolo Casals and Mr. Borwick played Chopin’s Sonata, 
which concert-rooms so rarely hear, and which, indeed, 
is more suitable for playing at home. Like the Piano 
Concertos (Mr. Backhaus played that in F minor at the 
last Queen's Hall Symphony Concert), this Sonata is one 
of .those works of Chopin which contain fine things, but 
are not great as a whole. Mr. Backhaus did not play the 
F minor Concerto so as to make it appear greater than it 
is Unfailingly neat, and with a touch more even than 
the Pianola’s, he played it dexterously but not romanti¬ 
cally. The Queen’s Hall orchestra, on this occasion, was 
not at its old best form. Even so familiar a piece as 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony was played laboriously and 
without love; nor, from the technical side, was the execu¬ 
tion impeccable. Dr. Walford Davies’ clever and invigora¬ 
ting “ Festal Overture,” which won its first success at 
Lincoln in the summer, and was then heard a 4 the 
Promenade Concerts, was worthily included in the pro¬ 
gramme, the composer conducting. Miss Katharine 
Goodson has added to her reputation, already deservedly 
great, by her masterly playing of Brahms' D minor Con¬ 
certo at the last Symphony Concert under Dr. Richter. 
This work, which was so perplexing to the musicians of 
fifty years ago that one of them called it “ a series of 
lacerating discords,” has long been easy to understand, 
so familiar have we become with Brahms’ poetical speech, 
and we regard it as a monumental work, rich in noble 
utterances. Nevertheless, Miss Goodson and Dr. Richter 
made it clearer than ever, so broadly and with such 
abundant intellectuality did they declaim its stirring 
periods. A novelty at this concert was Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor's u Bamboula,” which was played in the summer 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It says but little, 
but that little it said in a way that is effective though 
noisy. 


A LAND OF PROMISE—II. 

There are, no doubt, certain commercial enterprises in 
Buenos Ayres which yield a larger profit, but one must 
always remember that agriculture is the business of the 
country, that Buenos Ayres is only a glorified market 
town, its offices, banks, insurance companies are entirely 
dependent on the land. There are practically no manu¬ 
factures in the country, for no coal has yet been found, 
so that every office in that enormous city, in one way or 
another, is connected with land development and land 
prosperity, and the business men regard the weather with 
the same interest as the farmer, while there is many an 
ominous shake of the head at a late October frost or a 
prolonged drought during the year. Again, the rate of 
interest paid on a first-class mortgage is from 7 .to 9 per 
cent. Could any investment be safer than a mortgage of 
this kind? The money lent does not exceed a third of the 
nominal value of the land, and the mortgagee holds the 
title deeds. 

It is no extravagant claim that climate, soil, and general 
conditions all point to the success of an investment in 
this favoured country, but before one can feel complete 
confidence it is natural to inquire into the character of 
the people who live and toil there, to examine into the 
advance that civilisation has made during the 100 years 
of the country’s existence, and into the education of the 
people as a whole. One ought to be able to say to oneself, 
“ Here is a land of sunshine and fertility, here lives a 
race industrious and thrifty, and over all there stands a 
Government which (strange as it may seem to certain 
schools of politicians in other countries) is alive to the 
importance of the well-being of their energetic and enter- 
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prising children and is determined to assist and not to 
retard the development of their resources, and finally is 
resolved to he a power in the world and the ruling spirit 
among the South American Republics.’ 1 

Look at BuenoB Ayres and see what energy and enter¬ 
prise have done for it! The ship reaches the docks of 
the town and one’s first impression on landing will be a 
series of narrow streets, a whirlwind of little carriages 
and gesticulating drivers, the everlasting jangle of the 
electric tram bells as they smoothly and swiftly take their 
way through the congested traffic. One wonders how and 
why the enthusiastic Argentine could have boasted that his 
capital represented a miniature Paris. But go a little 
further into the town and take a second impression. Here 
one sees before one wide avenid&s opening out in beautiful 
perspective, trees lining the pavements, fine houses spring¬ 
ing up on all sides, and an occasional glimpse of a shady 
garden. Facsimiles of some of the best known Paris 
hotels, relics of the old French aristocracy, will appear 
among the houses of the most wealthy, but there the 
comparison ceases, except, perhaps, that the Argentines 
might claim a special pre-eminence for their opera houses. 
Buenos Ayres has altogether three, a State opera house 
and two others, and many a famous singer could tell of 
a successful debut mad© in one or the other, or the founda¬ 
tion of a brilliant career begun among these Southern 
music-lovers. The pleasures of the town, its theatres, its 
music-halls, are all second-rate, and they cannot compare 
with the cheery restaurants of .the boulevards or the more 
riotous gaieties of giddy Montmartre. One must not argue 
from this that there is any decline in civilisation, but rather 
does it point to the fact that the inhabitants are a steady 
and hard-working people, going to bed early and rising 
betimes to prepare for the work of the day to come. 
Then, again, the educational system has been revolution¬ 
ised since the time when it was solely the charge of the 
Church. Probably no nominally Roman Catholic country 
exists where the influence of the priests is so little felt. 

The cult of the athlete is upon the Argentines, and they 
exercise the body as much as they do the mind. Every¬ 
where one sees girls’ and boys’ schools indulging in those 
athletics so dear to the eye of a Britisher, and every feast 
day or holiday footballs whirl over the playgrounds, 
propelled by men or youths of every age and size, in fact, 
they have so far adopted the English style that they know 
how to treat a recalcitrant umpire as well as any North- 
country enthusiast. 

.The Government is sound in many respects, but bribery 
in all business is the rule rather than the exception. As 
far as the police go, the kindest remark to make about 
them is, that they do their duty well, but if one is so 
unlucky as to get a personal knowledge of their prison 
management, it is better to begin one’s visit with full 
pockets than with empty ones. 

Mr. Macaulay said in the House of Commons in 1842, 

“ It is not necessary for me in this place to go through 
the arguments which prove beyond dispute that on the 
security of property civilisation depends ; that when pro¬ 
perty is insecure, no climate however delicious, no soil 
however fertile, no conveniences for trade and navigation, 
no natural endowments of body or of mind, can prevent 
a nation from sinking into barbarism.” 

Those words go to the root of the whole question. The 
soil, the climate, the conveniences for trade and navigation, 
all point to success. Add to this a freedom from taxation 
and a universal high wage which discourages labour trouble, 
and the question which remains is, is the government 
strong enough to guarantee the security of property? 
Time alone can answer this question, but in the mean¬ 
while, the socialistic wave which is spreading over 
England, and which is paralysing trade and driving away 
capital, must make men look to other and safer countries 
for investments. Perhaps it would be more patriotic to 
point to the Colonies for this purpose. Unhappily, we 
find the socialistic canker there as well. Moreover, the 
cord which binds the Colonies to us is so thin, that any 
day it may be snapped by the unresponsive attitude of a • 
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Free Trade Government, so that British investors must 
turn in Che end to some such oountry as has been pictured 
in this short article, and Argentina, 6,500 miles from 
England’s shores, with all its golden possibilities, calls 
to the sons of Great Britain to come and share in its 
prosperity, initiated largely by our own people over twenty 
years ago, and growing in strength and volume year by 
year. Savile Clayton. 


THE MAGAZINES 

There is a growing custom in the important monthly 
magazines that should be discouraged. It was noticeable 
a short time ago when a certain writer had two articles 
on golf in two different magazines that were almost identi¬ 
cally the same. This month the practice is exemplified by 
two separate writers. In the English Review Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald writes on the “Trade Union Unrest,” which 
mainly deals with the position of affairs induced by the 
Osborne judgment; in the Contemporary Review he writes 
on the same subject under the title, “The Osborne Judg¬ 
ment and Trade Unions.” In the same two magazines 
Dr. Dillon writes on the Portuguese Revolution, making 
his English Review article a kind of summary of his com¬ 
pleted Contemporary Review article. To be frank, this 
practice is scarcely a moral one. It might be replied that 
the respective articles are not duplicates each of the other. 
The reply is, it would be infinitely better if they were. 
We should at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
one article had not been bled to supply a sufficiency of 
justification for another. In Mr. MacDonald’s case it is 
too obvious that his two articles are written as parallels of 
one another; or, in other words, that the man who has 
paid his half-crown for either magazine has been thwarted 
of part of his legitimate due in order that the writer 
might be the more enriched, and, incidentally, other 
writers put off for another month. A doubtful proceeding, 
to say the best for it I 

The Contemporary Review has an excellent number, and 
the very titles of its articles suggest interest. The article 
already referred to of Dr. Dillon’s is the completest 
summary of the Portuguese Revolution we have yet had. 
His claim that “ the Portuguese revolution is a splendid 
example of the triumph of lofty aims and firm resolution 
over low motives and weak purpose,” seems to be amply 
justified by the course of events. In these days of 
journalism that is more anxious to fill the columns of its 
papers with flashy details of doubtful information, it is 
difficult to discover what exactly is happening in a matter 
of public importance. The so-called news of one day is 
denied the following day, and more inaccurate information 
given, so that a sequent narrative is impossible. This 
deficiency Dr. Dillon amply well atones for. His style is 
unfortunately adulatory. “ Peregrinus ” has a useful and 
very illuminating article on the recent German crisis, 
which in view of the next German elections, and England’s 
attitude in Persia, should receive attention. Madame 
Maeterlinck contributes a most extraordinary article on 
“ Maeterlinck’s Methods of Life and Work.” She is either 
a very courageous or a very foolish woman. For a wife 
to write publicly of her husband that “ by wise disposition 
he has reduced his weaknesses, economised his strength, 
balanced his faculties, multiplied his energies, disciplined 
his instincts,” and that “ he dwells in the shelter of a 
serene will,” of which his “ looks are the powerful harvest,” 
with much else in the same fulsome strain—well! the least 
said the sooner mended. It was an admirable idea of the 
editor to unearth Holman Hunt’s articles of 1886 on the 
“ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” They are worth it. Ella 
Anker has a slight sketch of Bjornson’s progress of faith 
that is worth reading. 

That Prince Kropotkin has an article in the A ineteenth 
Century is to say that that magazine is worth the purchase 
if only for that alone. It is entitled “ The Response of 
Animals to Environment,” and continues his articles on 
“Variation” in January and July of this year. Prince 
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Kropotkin’s name stands pledge for earnest work and 
stimulating thought. Moreover, in his article he handles 
a subject that is to attract considerable attention in 
scientific research of the near future, with most important 
bearing on such diverse subjects as heredity and teleology. 
Professor Morgan handles the knotty question of putting 
the Constitution in writing; and Ian Malcolm treats of 
“ Home Rule all Round. 1 ’ Mr. Malcolm’s article has a 
transient interest, but Professor Morgan’s article is 
instructive and most scholarly. 

The Fortnightly Review is a poor number. Its chief 
article of interest is Laurence Housman on “ A King’s 
Proctor for Plays.” Even this does not give much more 
than an amplification of Mr. Housman’s evidence before 
the Joint Committee on the Censorship of Stage Plays. In 
other words, it is taking advantage of the publicity he, 
achieved through the “ banning ” of his play to expatiate 
on a view that he has already given us—a commercial 
move, merely. Mrs. Rosalie Masson has a most interesting 
article on a neglected incident in the life of Wordsworth, 
which she entitles “ An * Inspired Little Creature' and 
the Poet Wordsworth.” Mr. Macdonald writes on Paul 
Bourget as a dramatist, or rather on his claims as a 
dramatist—a somewhat different matter. The English 
Review claims more than it fulfils. In its poetry it has 
again succumbed to erotic sentimentality. Why cannot 
we have poetry that obviously endeavours to say some¬ 
thing instead of poetising over love episodes that probably 
never existed? Poetry is a living spirit, of which the 
earth is full, not a conjuring up of forced moods. Arnold 
Bennett starts his series of “Paris Nights,” of which we 
expected much but received little. They are nothing extra¬ 
ordinary either in the experiences they portray, nor in 
the way they portray the experiences. Mr. Bennett should 
depend less on his name, and give us better substance. 
The commonplace is his danger; and he is this too much 
nowadays. Laurence Housman gives the banned scene 
of his play, 14 Pains and Penalties,” which makes heavy 
reading. The best article in this number is the one by 
M. Camille Mauclair on “ La Musique frangaise depuis 
Berlioz.” The Dublin Review contains some extremely 
interesting articles. There is O. K. Chesterton in a 

characteristic, too characteristic, tilt at conceived opinions 
entitled “What is ‘Toleration’?”; and Maurice Baring, 
with some considerable inner knowledge, gives his 
ideas as to “ The Causes of the Failure of the 
Russian Revolution.” The gem of the number is, 
however, a hitherto unpublished poem by Francis 
Thompson, “ Carmen Genesis,” which alone is worth 
the somewhat heavy price demanded for this review. 
Francis Thompson’s genius demanded space for treatment; 
but in this poem he has elected to be bound by a strict 
stanza, and it is obvious he feels its bonds. Nevertheless, 
though it is not Francis Thompson at his best, it is a 
characteristic piece of work of his. For the first time we 
see the Manchester Quarterly , and we hope it will not be 
the last. Its price (6d.) is as refreshing as are its contents. 
They may lack might and dignity, but they have the chief 
virtue of being interesting. It should perhaps aim higher. 
Its best article is that of Laurence Clay on “ The Italian 
Risorgimento, 1815-1870.” 




I 


CLARE MARKET AND ITS 

DISTRICT 

Only a tiny corner remains of the cluster of buildings 
just south-west of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, formerly 
famous ns Clare Market. Erected about the year 1660, i 
it was named after the family of Clare, dukes of New¬ 
castle, who were its original proprietors. 

In due time it became notorious for its butchers, who 
even had a chapel for their own particular and exclusive 
devotions. They seem to have needed it, for in the 
“ Fields ” close by the pillory was often set up in retribu¬ 
tion for offences caused by the roughs of the Market. A 
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theatre aleo stood here, but the fraternity of the district 
appear to have patronieed extensively the larger theatres 
not far away, for, says Timbs in his “ Curiosities of 
London,” they were the “ arbiters of the galleries, the 
leaders of theatrical rows, the musicians at actresses' 
marriages, and the chief mourners at players’ funerals.” 

The little fragment which still exists—we fear it will 
not long be allowed to atay—is just below the south-west 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and consists of an elbow 
in the narrow street which leads outward to Kingsway. 
One solitary and despondent butcher seeme to be all that 
remains of the former glory, and between him and a 
corner greengrocery is hidden the business office of a 
chimney-sweep. Exponents of thie black art appear to 
flourish in this neighbourhood, for in Houghton Street, 
adjacent, which evidently once formed a portion of the 
Market, stands a house of some pretensions to beauty 
which proudly announces itself as the establishment of 
Mr. Alexander Hill, another “ Practical Sweep.” In its 
original etate the little Corinthian entrance must have 
been very pretty; this, and the rather neat, curved 
window, still give it a distinction among its sooty neigh¬ 
bours ; but life has touched it with somewhat contemp¬ 
tuous fingers—it seems disinherited, dowdy, obscure. 
Circular block brushes, suggestive of a family of ogres 
not far away, protrude and act as sign-boards of the 
owner’s profession, and at the door stands a bundle of 
those lengthy poles which, as children, we used to watch 
with considerable awe as they vanished mysteriously up 
and up the chimney. Mr. Hill refuses to be displaced by 
the protestations of an age wherein gas fires and electric 
radiators are rampant; he is an apostle of firelight, and 
ought to be president of a city guild. As to that pain¬ 
fully immaculate millennium which some good persons 
profess to anticipate, when coal fires shall be no more and 
we shall all be steam, water, air, or otherwise heated, let 
it be indefinitely postponed; such uncanny, comfortless 
contrivances may be all very well for churches and public 
buildings, but give U6, if we may be permitted to choose, 
the cosy, friendly glow of a fire. Opposite Mr. Hill’s 
establishment is the St. Clement Dane’s Infant School, a 
charmingly inconsequent bit of Gothic architecture, 
erected in 1861. 

Until a very short time ago Houghton Street held a 
business where it was announced that “ Gents’ silk hate 
are lent on hire for weddings or funerals ”—one of the 
most curious little shops in London. A small window, 
which, according to all precedent—judging by its dingy 
appearance—should have contained live birds in cagee 
for sale, with a rabbit or two and perhaps a poor little 
puppy wistfully peeping from a sugar-box to fill up a 
corner, was packed with tall hats in every stage of exist¬ 
ence and every state of seediness. A year or 60 ago some 
enterprising journalist made it the subject of an article 
in a daily paper, and certainly it warranted the compli¬ 
ment. That window is now empty. Where has the silk- 
hat restorer found rest for th© sole of his foot—or, rather, 
the crown of his head? And whither, when the street is 
delivered into the housebreaker’s hands, will wend the 
good sweep, and his comrade, the wire-worker, not far 
off? Where, we wonder, do all the previous inhabitant© 
of a doomed district find a home? It is one of London’s 
puzzles, the solution of which is probably locked fast in 
some dusty city office, where no outsider must dare to 
penetrate. 

We trust that among our readers will be found many 
for whom no makers of modern fiction can displace 
Charles Dickens. Such allegiance confers upon his name no 
extravagant glorv, nor does it convey any invidious reflec¬ 
tions upon the Hewletts and the Hopes and all the later 
fraternity of novelists; but the simple and significant 
fact remains that after a course of the twentieth-century 
novel 6ome of us find ourselves taking down “ Dombev 
and Son,” or 44 David Copperfield,” or 44 Bleak House,” or 
any one of half-a-dozen others, and passing restful, 
recuperative hours amid the old friends whose inimitable 
portraits have almost materialised into known person- 
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aliiies. From the pages of the book last mentioned, wherein 
Harold Skimpole disports his graceful impecuniosity, we 
take a few sentences whioh describe No. 58, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. From his shop-door in “Took* Court, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane,” Mr. Snagsby, law stationer, looks 
up at the clouds and sees “ a crow, who is out late, skim 
westward over the slice of sky belonging to Tooks Court. 
The crow flies straight aoross Chancery Lane and Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Garden, into Lincoln’s Inn Fields”: — 

Here, in a large house, formerly a house of state, lives 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. It is let off in sets of chambers now ; 
and in those shrunken fragments of its greatness lawyers 
lie like maggots in nuts. But its roomy staircases, pas¬ 
sages, and ante-chambers still remain ; and even its 
painted ceilings, where Allegory, in Roman helmet and 
oelestial linen, sprawls among balustrades and pillars, 
flowers, clouds, and big-legged boys, and makes the head 
ache—as would seem to be Allegory’s object always, more 
or less. Here, among his many boxes, labelled with trans¬ 
cendent names, lives Mr. Tulkinghorn, when not speech¬ 
lessly at home in country houses where the great ones of 
the earth are bored to death. Here he is to-day, quiet 
at his table. An oyster of the old school, whom nobody 
can open. . . . 

Plenty of dust comes in at Mr. Tulkinghorn’s windows, 
and plenty more has generated among his furniture and 
papers. It lies thick everywhere. When a breeze from 
the country, that has lost it* way, takes fright and makes 
a blind hurry to rush out again, it flings as much dust 
in the eyes of Allegory as the law—or Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
one of its trusties! representatives—may scatter, on 
occasion, in the eyes of the laity. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, “ like & dingy London bird among the 
birds at roost in these pleasant fields, where the sheep 
are all made into parchment, the goats into wigs, and the 
paeture into chaff; the lawyer, smoke-dried and faded, 
dwelling among mankind but not consorting with them, 
aged without experience of genial youth, and so long used 
to make his cramped nest in holes and corners of human 
nature that he has forgotten its broader and better range ” 
—such a Mr. Tulkinghorn will hardly be found to-day; 
but the fine old house stands much as it did then. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is one of those spots which alter little. Still 
let out in offices, still 6eeming slightly portentous and 
frowning with the secrets of the law, the smoke—“ which 
is London’s ivy ”—has stained it perhaps a shade more 
deeply, filled a few more of its crevices, since the original 
Mr. Tulkinghorn stalked silently up and down those 
stairs. Traces of an old gateway can still be seen, and 
although the 6emi-circular portico possesses a cornice 
which has needed repair—it was crumbling a short time 
ago—as a whole it is in a fine state of preservation. And 
if you happen to stroll through Lincoln’s Inn Fields on a 
calm, moonlit night, you may see, if at all susceptible to 
echoes of the past, some shadowy form at the windows, 
hear some ghostly whisper flit across the dim grey Square. 

Very near at hand, wedged almost in the south-west 
corner of the " Fields,” is another reminder of Dickens— 
the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” Whether or not the rumour be 
true which enthrones 11 Little Nell ” as queen of this 
qnaint survival of old Lojidon—there seem to be doubts 
as to its authenticity—all people who are not of the ultra¬ 
modern school must have felt a sense of pleasure when, a 
year or two ago, the tiny shop had a reprieve. We will 
not be so heterodox as to dispute the legend; legends, like 
sleeping dogs, are sometimes better undisturbed; but, 
leaving it out of the question, the corner is a link with the 
past which may well be spared to rejoice us for some time 
longer. It is one of the Mecc&s of all good and true 
Americans, and at the visitors’ season they buzz round it 
like so many affectionate bees. They would surely never 
forgive us did we so far forget ourselves as to let it dis¬ 
appear. It has rather a pathetic, forlorn, wondering sort 
of look, this little shop, as you come upon it fresh from the 
aristocratic smartness and orderly spaces of the Kingsway 
or the sombre solidity of Portugal Street; it is as though 
between the pages of some fashionable book we should 
suddenly find by chance a faded letter, mottled and dis¬ 


coloured by time, faintly fragrant with memories of olden 
days. Such a shame it seems to tear it up, useless though 
it bet 

Stepping inside the low doorway, the past is before us 
at once. Framed on the wall is an old play-bill announc¬ 
ing a performance at the Tavistock House Theatre of a 
“ Romantio Drama,” entitled “ The Frozen Deep.” The 
theatre wae under the management of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, who took the part of “ Richard WardourT' and 
the prologue was delivered by Mr. John Forster. Various 
pictures and reminiscences of Diokens abound, but the 
interior is in such a delightful muddle of old ropes, waste- 
paper sacks full to corpulency, and odd litters, that it is a 
matter of come circumspection to find a clear place. The 
room is dark, shapeless, and quite impossible according 
to modern ideas, but we would have it remain so. Senti¬ 
mentality, some will say; we prefer to do without the last 
three syllables and call it harmless sentiment. What sort 
of rectilinear city should we have if London were ruled 
entirely from the banker’s brain, from the speculator’s 
visions, or upon geometrical principles? These odd angles 
may hold dust for the aggravation of the new-broom 
theorists, but, let us admit, they hold also a great deal of 
charm. Once destroyed, they are gone for ever, and that 
charm can never be replaced, whatever ambitious struc¬ 
tures rise in their stead. So, for the time, let us put 
“ Stet” in our list of improvements—“ Let it stand.” 


EXHIBITIONS 

EARLY BRITISH MASTERS AND MESSRS. 

SHEPHERD’S. 

The Winter Exhibition at Messrs. Shepherd’s is of more 
than common interest. Year by year they continue to 
collect, and show unsuspected riches of the British 
School, and more than once we have been surprised at the 
care and persistency which must have gone to unearthing 
these treasures; but this year they have, if possible, 
excelled their former high average of interest, and the 
result is an exhibition which deserves something more than 
the common meed of praise. 

One of the most striking pictures is the large portrait, 
three-quarter length, of William Locke, famous in his day 
as the hospitable occupant of Norbury Hall, where he was 
wont to entertain as distinguished a company as ever 
assembled under an English roof. Thither came the 
French Emigres —Talleyrand, Madame de Stael, M. 
IYArblay, and others; thither came Fanny Burney, to be 
married thence at the neighbouring village church of 
Mickleham; thither came every artist of any note in that 
day, the young and struggling a9 well as the elderly and 
successful, and thither, too, came men of letters by the 
score. Zoffany, who painted this portrait, was not one 
of the great lights of his day, and it is likely enough that 
the commission for the picture was a delicate way of 
holding out a helping hand to this talented, but unequal, 
artist. The portrait is one of unusual force, and shows 
the artist at his best. Side by side with it hangs Opie’s 
presentment of Dr. Johnson, a pleasing, but not a powerful, 
work—the painter being evidently more concerned to put 
a good face upon his rugged sitter than to produce a faith¬ 
ful likeness. Edridge’s portrait of William Pitt is a 
faithful piece of work, but lacks that insight and power 
which marks the famous portrait, with its dozen or more 
replicas, painted by his friend Hoppner. Mytens’ por¬ 
trait of Sir Thomas Overbury recalls a famous historical 
tragedy. Overbury is shown as a typical Jacobean gallant, 
to all appearance “ oiled and curled ” and generally 
effeminate, but yet with an undernote of strength which 
suggests that it would not be altogether safe to trifle with 
him—at least upon equal terms. In the same connection 
may be mentioned Robert Greenbury’s copy of the ancient 
portrait of Archbishop Chichele, and that of Henry Carey, 
the first Baron Hunsdon, by an unnamed artist. The copy 
of the last portrait by Lely of Charles I., by Henry Stone, 
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is a beautiful piece of work, ap#rt from its pathetic his¬ 
torical interest; and there is a haunting quality in Mary 
Beale's portrait of Basilea Gage, which fixes it in the 
memory, perhaps, more firmly than it really deserves. The 
portrait of Charles, Lord Buckhurst, by Wissing, well sug¬ 
gests the versatile cleverness of that lively courtier. 

To discuss the important Virgin and Child with 
Magdalen, St. John Baptist, and King David would take 
more 6pace than we can spare. It raises some interesting 
problems, as more than one copy of the picture exists in 
the Louvre and elsewhere, varying only in details. It is 
impossible to say positively whether this noble work is 
from the hand of Van Dyck himself, or whether it is a 
replica by one of his pupils; but it would not be surpris¬ 
ing to learn that this was the original draft, so to speak, 
of the picture. The Spanish School is represented by two 
good examples, of which the Portrait of a Lady, by Coello, 
is the better and more alluring. 

Perhaps the gem of the collection is Sir Joshua’s first 
study for his famous 44 Robinetta,” a delightfully fresh and 
vigorous piece of work, bold in technique , and full of life 
and charm, far superior in our view to the more laboured 
work presented in the finished picture. But not far behind 
it in interest is Gainsborough’s beautiful Portrait of a Lady, 
a piece of apparently unstudied loveliness which it is not 
easy to forget, characteristic of the master in all respects. 
Of more antiquarian interest is the early landscape by the 
same master, careful, smooth, laboured, and utterly 
unlike in style and technique all the later work which is 
ordinarily associated with him. Romney is represented by 
a portrait of his wife, a rather stiff early work, which 
appears in Mr. Chamberlain’s recent volume; and Rae¬ 
burn by an early portrait, in his transitional style, of the 
Hon. Henry Erskine. Good examples are also shown of 
Constable, Niemann, Harlow, Lawrence, and Fraser—the 
last, a very lively study of an interior with figures, which 
the limits of our space forbid us to notice at greater 
length. But we have said enough to show that the exhibi¬ 
tion as a whole is one to be visited. 


MR. GUTCKUNST’S EXHIBITION. 

The collection of original etchings by the great Dutch and 
Flemish masters of the seventeenth century is assuredly one 
to visit. Most of those by Rembrandt, for instance, are 
well known, but it is one thing to study reproductions in 
a book, and another to see the originals in all their purity 
and freshness, their marvellous atmosphere and their crisp 
and perfect detail. Mr. Gutckunst has succeeded in collect¬ 
ing some uncommonly fine impressions, some of them 
early ones, showing detail that disappeared after the plate 
had been used more than a few times. There are sixteen 
Rembrandt plates, and eight by Ostade, which latter show 
much delicate and beautiful work, but lose by contrast 
with the greater master; and there are also eight very fine 
Van Dycks. The excellent studies of horses by D. Stoop 
are the salient features of the remainder, and those by 
Paul Potter should also he mentioned. 


WHISTLER’S LITHOGRAPHS. 

All who are interested in lithography, and many who 
know nothing of its technicalities, will be grateful for the 
opportunity afforded by the Exhibition now open at the 
Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, to study the difficult art 
which Whistler carried to such perfection. The collection 
of sixty-two lithographs includes some of the most interest¬ 
ing and charming studies which the artist made in this 
medium. Whether they are of figures, landscape, or build¬ 
ings and street scenes, though the treatment is various, 
there is the same firm and delicate touch in almost all, and 
there is a wonderful effect of colour in some of the sketches, 
as in the sunny 44 Market Place, Vitre.” Included in the 
collection are the beautiful studies of 44 The Thames ” and 
the * Early Morning,” M The Toilet,” the 44 Lyme Regis ” 
drawings, 44 The Winged Hat,” and 44 Miss Howells,” and 
finally the exquisite 41 Les Bonness du Luxembourg.” 


SOUTH KENSINGTQN SKETCHING CLUB. 

The Exhibition of the South Kensington students’ 
Sketching Club was open from October 29 to November 12 
in the temporary building .in Exhibition Road. Its 
principal feature was the collection of holiday sketches in 
colour sent in for the Principal’s Prize Competition. The 
work was decidedly of a high order, and there can be no 
doubt that a good deal more than mere academic teaching 
went to the making of many of the sketches. They were 
also interesting as an illustration of the general tendency 
and influence of the South Kensington School. The work 
was varied in style and treatment as well as in the subjects 
chosen, and the prizes have been awarded for work which 
differed very widely in character. The freedom of a sketch 
always leaves room for individuality to show itself, and it 
was certainly manifest in several besides the prize pictures. 
The chalk sketches by W. Robertshaw and those in oils by 
L. G. Thomas may be mentioned among many which were 
of real interest. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

There seems to 'be taking place an influx of things 
j Russian Imperial Ballets, Pavlovas, Balalaika orchestras, 

! a trinity of which made for joy and enthusiastic appre- 
j ciation; and Elinor Glyn’s novel which made us feel 
thoroughly uncomfortable and satiated us with Russia. 
Now we are to have two more things from that country, 
which, we hope, will remove the taste of 44 His Hour ” 
from our mouths. Messrs. Dent are responsible for the 
I first of these, which is an autobiography of a Russian 
lady giving simple straightforward and clear pictures of 
Russian family life. Its title is 44 Natasha: The Story 
of a Russian Woman,” by Mme. Anna Brodsky. The 
second is M. Herman Bernstein’s translation of 
44 Anathema,” a play by Audreyer, who is only known in 
this country so far by his short stories. The play, having 
passed the Censor, was produced last year in Moscow, 
but the Holy Synod deemed it unfit and suppressed it, 
excommunicating the author. It is an allegorical play 
concerning a Russian Jew, David, a millionaire, and his 
attempts to relieve the poor. We are reminded both of the 
life of Christ and of parts of the book of Job by the inner 
meaning of the character. The work is announced by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Job iB also the occasion 
of a book on Messrs. Dent and Co.’s list, which bears 
the title 44 Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job,” by 
Mr. J. H. Wicksteed. Two other books on Messrs. 
Dent’s list are 44 Orchids for Everyone,” by Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis, F.R.H.S., who was formerly 

in charge of the orchids at Kew Gardens. The 
work is illustrated by colour photographs. The second 
book is 44 Mendelism,” the biological theory of Darwinian 
research, by Dr. Drinkwater, gold medallist at Edinburgh 
University. Mr. Murray also has two interesting hooks 
on his list: 44 Compulsory Service,” by an anonymous 
writer, to which Mr. Haldane has subscribed a preface, 
and 44 My Life’s Work,” the autobiography of Mr. Thomas 
Catling, who retired from the editorship of Lloyd's News 
after fifty-three years on the paper. Among Mr. Arnold’s 
announcements is a hook called 44 Unexplored Spain,” by 
Messrs. Abel Chapman and W. J. Buck. The Duke of 
Orleans contributes several photographs to the list of 
illustrations. Three books of fairy tales are shortly to 
appear. One of them is to be brought out by Mr. A. H. 
Stockwell, and bears the title 44 8tories the Fairies Told 
Me,” by Miss Ethelred Hewlett. Tbe two others are in 
Mr. Elliot Stock’s list: 44 Picnic Fairy Tales,” by E. Tat- 
tersall, and 44 When Witches Lived,” by Mr. Balwin S. 
Harvey. Mr. Kenneth Combe has written a new novel 
entitled 44 Seekers All,” which Messrs. Blackwood are 
shortly to bring out. The same firm also announce for 
immediate publication a new novel by Mr. Neil Munro, 
entitled 44 Fancy Farm,” the scene pf which is laid in Scot¬ 
land ; and also a book of travel by the war correspondent of 
the Times , Mr. Donald Fraser. It is entitled 44 Persia and 
Turkey in Revolt.” Mr. G. K. Chesterton, whose efforts 
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as a writer of introductions nvc so thoroughly appreciated, 
has made a collection of them up to date, and it is shortly 
to be published in volume form by Messrs. Dent and Co. 
From 'Mr. Murray we may shortly expect a new book by 
Mr. Algernon Cecil, the author of “ Six Oxford Thinkers,” 
which is “ Essays in Imitation of Carlyle, Swift, and 
L&mb. Mrs. R. Macaulay is also shortly to be published 
by Mr. Murray. Her book bears the title “The Valley 
Captives.” In the same list is the name of Miss Maude 
Goldring, whose work is called “The Downsman.” Messrs. 
Alston Rivers have in preparation for the 15th inst. a 
new novel by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, entitled “A Gentle¬ 
man of Leisure.” In “ An Eastern Voyage,” Count Fritz 
von Hochberg, brother of Prince Henry of Pless, relates 
bis experiences in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, India, 
Kashmir, Hong Kong, and Japan. The book will be 
illustrated by photographs and reproductions in colour of 
his own paintings, and is to be published by Messrs. Dent 
and Co. Under the heading of Travel Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. announce a new work by the great Sven Hedin, 
entitled . “ Overland to India,” and the same firm have just 
published the Rev. Edward Conybeare’s “ Highways in 
Cambridge and Ely.” They also announce a fourth 
edition, enlarged and revised, of Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte’s 
“ History of Eton College,” and an illustrated history of 
Lady Hamilton by Mrs. Julia Frankau. Their list also 
contains two volumes of fairy tales: “Three Tales 
of Hans Andersen,” illustrated by Linley Sam- 
bourne, and “Green Willow and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales” by Miss Grace James, illustrated in 
colour by Mr. Warwick Goble. Mr. Robert Scott is 
bringing out immediately an important work on Ireland, 
by Mr. Michael J. F. McCarthy, entitled “Irish Land and 
Irish Liberty: A Study of the New Lords of the Soil.” 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sih,— Members were too busy with the fortnightly settle¬ 
ment to entertain fresh business, not that there was much to 
be done. Consols have managed to rally nearly one per cent, 
from the lowest price touched, which is something for which we 
must be grateful. The Joint Stock Banks are charging from 6^ 
to 5£ per cent, for renewing fortnightly loans to the Stock 
Exchange. 

Investment Stocks have been an exception to the prevailing 
dalness of markets. There is always plenty of money await¬ 
ing investment, and any good thing coming along is eagerly 
taken up. 

Home Railway stocks were seriously affected by the grave 
aspect in Wales. When the powers that be have to resort to 
the Military we must realise that the position is indeed serious. 
There is also trouble brewing in the Midlands amongst the 
boiler-makers, so that, speaking generally, things are not rosy 
in Throgmorton Street. 

We are not alone by any means in our labour troubles, for 
America is beginning to be affected. Yankees were inclined to 
be good until news arrived that there were fears of a strike on 
the Western Roads by the drivers. The fall was not great, but 
the market was nervous. Canadas were easv on profit-taking 
after the recent substantial rise, but they are always worth 
picking up on any reaction. In fact, if we could only get rid 
of these wretched labour strikes, both Home Rails and Americans 
would be well worth buying at prices now ruling. 

In the Miscellaneous section there were one or two bright 
spots. Hudson Bays had a smart rise to 106£ on favourable news 
of land sales. They do not close quite at their best, but I look 
upon them as a safe lock-up for another ten points rise. I can 
never speak too hopefully of the prospects of all thines Canadian 
. ° la " d 18 fuI1 promise and prosperity. The Rubber market 
is gradually improving. There was no extravagant rise, but 
prices showed that there was some quiet buying going on. This 
was noticeable in some of the best shares, such as Highlands 
and Lowlands, Vallambrosas, Linggi Straits, etc. 

-V’** a T fifing for the Oil boom, as there has been a sort 
of feeling in the air that one was on its way. Alas! I fear il 
has been lost. Oil shares were all more or less a weak spot. 

rj»v I*- Spies and Lebitos were also down. 

rhe Foreign market Is not looking her best. Bad accounts 
are to hand of Portuguese finance, the position in Spain is by 
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no means satisfactory, and trouble may break out there at any 
moment. Turkey is borrowing money as hard as she can, and 
the six millions just obtained through Germany will soon be 
spent by the Young Turk, who I fancy is a bit of a spend¬ 
thrift. Russia, however, seems to be studying her finances, and 
putting them on a businesslike footing. Her harvest this year 
nas been good. Some of the Russian issues are in favour with 
a certain class of investors. 

The Union Pacific report just published was excellent reading. 
I have not space this week to go into much detail, but I may 
do so in my next letter. In the meantime, the company shows 
that it has had a great year, and on the figures I look upon Union 
Pacifies as likely to reach 200 in the very near future. New York 
Centrals and Rocks are a likely couple to see higher prioes. 

Mexican Rails were not at their best, but, considering that 
Mexican Second Preference are quoted ex-dividend at 9l£, I think 
they look cheap as a lock-up. 

On any further fall, Great Northern Deferred should cer¬ 
tainly be a cheap buy ; their position is greatly on the improve, 
the management is good, the price round about 48. The Great 
Western must be a great sufferer by the South Wales strike, but 
here again we have a stock that will quickly reoover on any 
settlement of the labour trouble. 

Mining shares have been depressed. East Rands have again 
boon a weak feature, and the House does not like the recent 
adverse rumours as to the property ; and, notwithstanding the 
Farrars statement that these rumours were untrue, the present 
price of the shares rather suggests otherwise. 

Goldfields were likewise flat. The dividend, which may bo 
out before this letter is in print, is anxiously awaited ; mean¬ 
while the price is only 5£. The Mining carry-over, which took 
place List Tuesday, was against holders. The rate ranged from 
5£ to 7 per cent., according to the shares lent on. 

Carmen Mines of El Oro and Ventures were two exceptions 
to the general rule, and rose a shade in each case. 

My hope is still with the Rhodesian market ; and if we are 
to see lively markets anywhere before Christmas, this is the 
one. The country is full of mineral wealth, and when the Duke 
of Connaught arrives there, it will be the signal for a spurt. 
Making-up prices in this section showed a small fall, but 
nothing serious. For instance. Chartereds at 1 9-16 were only 
1-16 down. Gaika Gold at 1 13-32 were 3-32 lower. Rhodesian 
Exploration at 3 3-32 were 7-32 lower. Tanganyika at 6 19-32 
were 1-32 ; Giants at 4 were 1-16 lower, and so forth. On the 
other hand, Antelopes and Lonely Mines were a shade up. 

Tin has a coming tendency, and Nigeria may at any moment 
be boomed. Portugal has some rich tin areas, and I hear of a 
likely property being shortly put upon the market by a strong 
syndicate, whose representative is now in Portugal negotiating 
a deal. 

The Egyptian share market, quite a new section of the House, 
is claiming a lot of attention just now. The crop is all that could 
be expected, and a further rise is expected in most of the 
Egyptian shares, such as New Egyptians, Gharbich Land Com¬ 
pany, and Khedivial Mail. 

I notice that the Standard Oil Company was indicted on vari¬ 
ous charges of violating the Sherman Anti-trust law. If the 
maximum penalties were inflicted, it is stated it would cost the 
company something like £6,000,000.-1 am, Sir, vours faithfully. 

Financial Observer. * 


! CORRESPONDENCE 

1 * 

MR. A. C. FIFIELD AND BUTLER’S WORK. 

To the Editor of The Academy. . 

Sni,—I was surprised to notice that last week, in the article 
on Samuel Butler entitled “ Book-leaves and Book-lovers,” there 
was a serious omission. I cannot think I was so remiss as to 
omit to mention that not only does Mr. A. C. Fifield, of Clifford’s 
Inn. publish all Butler’s works, but Butler’s memory and 
Butler’s admirers owe a considerable debt to Mr. Fifield T 
j may add that “ The Way of All Flesh” is published at the 
: ordinary novel price of 6s. ; and “ Erewhon ” and “ Erewhon 
Revisited ” at 2s. 6d. each.—I am, etc., 

The Writer of the Article. 

* 

r ~ ■ 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER’S ENGLISH. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

.. Sir,— The number of those who love and read Chaucer has 
increased greatly during reoent years ; so much so, indeed, that 
he has at length found a weloome in our colleges and schools 
where literaiy education is seriously dealt with. In all these 
places it is now a duty to know something at first hand of this 
charming poet. Yet for the general reader the line of Waller 
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is still applicable : from such comes the complaint of “ the glory 
of his numbers lost.” It has, however, been the happy lot of 
some of us, after the devoted labours of many fine scholars, to 
find again—either for ourselves or by the help of others—the 
secret of this long-lost music. The “glory,” of which Waller 
speaks, has come back to us, and all English folk who lovo 
humane letters should share in the possession of it. But the 
method of its interpretation is by no means clear. From the 
days when Mr. Ellis wrote his great work on “ Early English 
Pronunciation,” and Dr. Weymouth questioned his conclusions, 
there has been among scholars no agreement or settled theory 
ae to the best way of reading Chaucer’s poems aloud. In the 
spring of this year, under the auspices of the Poetry Society, an 
attempt was made to recite the poems in “ the original pronun¬ 
ciation." “ Put it to the test " is an excellent motto, and this 
effort of accomplished men is deeevnng of praise, whether we 
agree with their theories or not. Frankly, I do not agree with 
them. I admire their courage and their love of letters, but 1 
think they bring Chaucer too near the dead languages. For this 
reason I wish to appeal to all lovers of Chaucer, with a view 
to a larger statement of the case. If the Poetry Society would 
take up this subject, and endeavour to find a working method 
which would in some liberal measure satisfy the literary in¬ 
stinct, they would be doing a great and lasting work. To fix for 
the readers of Chaucer a reasonable and rhythmical system of 
pronunciation is, I think, a necessity. To begin what the French 
would call a “tradition " of the art of reading old English 
verse, and particularly Chaucer, is what I aim at. For this it is 
necessary first to decide as to the approximate pronunciation in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the various English 
dialects, and especially of those which were certainly known 
to Chaucer. From these sources came the foundation of out 
literary language, modified during three centuries by an influence 
partly foreign and partly native ; and this influence, of course, 
was French. Then it is essential to agree as to the extent of the 
French influence on Chaucer’s English, which would demand an 
examination into the pronunciation of French (say) in 1380, not 
only in London Court circles, but in Paris, and probably also 
at “ Stratford-atte-Bowe." Such a journey would be pleasant, 
even if those who took part in it could not in the end agree on 
all points. If such a work is found to be practicable, you oould, 
I am sure, help it many ways. And if, in this early stage, you 
will kindly publish this letter of mine, I trust (humbly, but 
with a certain confidence) that you may thus be doing a service 
to all who love the sweet and gracious singer who made that 
memorable pilgrimage to Canterbury.—Your obedient servant, 

John Hajcer. 
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month. Therefore, the side which deliberately forced an 
election in December would be likely to incur a consider¬ 
able amount of unpopularity. 
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Now .that the Conference has failed, we note that the 
Unionist leaders have lost no time in stating that the 
reform of the House of Lords is an essential and 
integral plank in their platform. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has given notice that he will move the following 
resolution at the Liberal Unionist Conference on Friday 
week: — 

1. That this Conference, believing that the main¬ 
tenance of an efficient Second Chamber is essential 
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to the protection of our liberties, expresses its satis¬ 
faction at the steps which the House of Lords has 
already taken to promote its own reform, and at its 
acceptance of the principle that the possession of a 
Peerage should no longer of itself give the right to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. 

2. That we shall heartily welcome any reasonable 
proposals for increasing the efficiency and representa¬ 
tive character of that House by the addition of Peers 
for life or of representatives elected for a term of 
years from outside. 

3. That we believe that there need be no serious 
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difficulty in reasonably adjusting such differences as 
may from time to time arise between the House of 
Commons and a reformed Second Chamber; 


But that if such differences arise in connection with 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Wr deal with the political situation elsewhere, but to-day 
(Wednesday), as we go to press, there has been an interest¬ 
ing development, and the wildest rumours are going round 
as to what the Government really intends to do. The 
King has returned suddenly to town, and there is to be 
another Cabinet Council this afternoon, following Mr. 
Asquith's visit to Buckingham Palace. There is no doubt 
that Lord Lansdowne’s demand in the House of Lords 
for me speedy production of the Veto Bill has placed the 
Government in an extremely awkward dilemma, and there 
now seems to be a very general impression that no dissolu¬ 
tion will take place until November 23, which will give 
the Government time to pass the Veto Bill, with the aid 
of the guillotine, through the Commons, and then give 
the Lords the best part of a week in which to consider 
it. But it U of little use the Government making plans. 
They may propose, but the Dollar King disposes, and if 
his omnipotency should not feel inclined to wait a week, 
then Mr. Asquith can only escape a humiliating defeat 
by immediate dissolution, unless, indeed, the Opposition 
should see fit to keep him in power for a few days longer. 

If there is no dissolution until November 23, then the 
prospects of a January election are considerably 
strengthened. In addition to the fact that the new 
register will not come into force until January, there are 
other cogent arguments against an appeal to the country 
in December. There are thousands of small shopkeepers 
throughout the country who rely on their Christmas 
trading to give them a credit balance on their ledgers at 
the end of the year, and there has been a universal pro¬ 
test against disturbing their trade in this all-important 


great and vital issues, particularly when those issues 
affect the Constitution itself, it is the people, and the 
people alone, who have a right to decide when the two 
Houses fail to agree. 

Many Unionists consider that the reform of the House 
of Lords is essential, and that it is necessary to remove 
the hereditary taint and to strengthen the Second 
Chamber, so that it may stand for ever as a bulwark 
between the true interests of the country and the wild 
schemes of unscrupulous demagogues. Mr. Snowdon, a 
faithful ally of the Government and an avowed Socialist, 
is very frank, and lets the cat out of the bag without the 
smallest hesitation. This is what he has to say: — 

The abolition of the veto is only sought as a pre¬ 
liminary Btep to the abolition of the House of Lords; 
in fact, it is simply a device to bind and gag the Peers 

to prevent them struggling while their execution is 
carried out. 


Last week we praised Mr. Churchill's prompt action in 
despatching troops to the Rhonda Valley to check the 
riots. But it appears that we acted on mistaken informa¬ 
tion, and that Mr. Churchill is solely to blame for the 
looting of Tonypandy, because at the last moment he 
countermanded the order, and had detachments of the 
Metropolitan Police sent instead. There has been a debate 
in the House of Commons on this subject, and Mr. 
Churchill could only put up very poor defence. All 
authorities are agreed in saying that had the troops 
arrived earlier on the scene, which they might easily have 
done, the two or three hundred hooligans who looted 
Tonypandy could easily have been held in check. Thus 
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Mr. Churchiirs fear of arousing the anger of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Welsh followers has worked out at the 
somewhat expensive figure of £30,000. We commend 
these facts to the people of England at the coming General 
Election. Meanwhile, although rioting has ceased, the 
mass of the miners still remain out, and there has been 
a serious theft of explosives—a very diquieting sign of 
the true state of affairs. 


The news of the serious illness of Count Tolstoi will 
concentrate attention for a while on the work and life of 
this great Russian writer. That he is great in some ways, 
despite his extreme views on many subjects, can hardly 
be denied; the mind that gave us “ Anna Karenina,” for 
example, is equipped with high capacities for analysis 
of human nature and human frailty. Tolstoi’s illness 
seems to have been induced by exposure in the course of 
a journey which he suddenly and somewhat mysteriously 
undertook. Leaving his home on Thursday, the 10th, with¬ 
out a word of spoken explanation, accompanied only by his 
family physician, he was compelled to rest at Ostapovo, 
on his route to the South of Russia, and there he remains, 
exhausted, tortured by fever, and occasionally half-uncon¬ 
scious. His great age renders his condition the more 
alarming, and we can well believe that the Russian people 
are anxious about him. 


To the Englishman, who is not as a rule fond of 
extremists, whatever form their obsession may take, 
Tolstoi’s later writings did not make an overwhelming 
appeal. Few people gifted with ordinary powers of dis¬ 
crimination and judgment could read his “ Essays ” and 
agree wholly with their strongly biassed presentations of 
life’s problems, or subscribe unreservedly to their dog¬ 
matic conclusions. Were some of the author’s ideas 
logically carried out, there would soon be no problems to 
trouble us—and no one left to trouble about them, for 
the human race would die out in the course of a genera¬ 
tion or so. The fact seems to be that the great man is 
often more or less of a “ crank,” although the inversion 
of this axiom is by no means true. Tolstoi’s sincerity no 
one doubts; his life, of late years, has in a remarkable 
manner interpreted his views, and, in spite of remonstrance 
and opposition, he has gone his own way serenely, living 
plainly when luxury was at his cail, labouring with his 
hands when at a word from him others would have served 
him bountifully. 


The sneer which superficial thinkers have indulged in 
is, of course, that Tolstoi had his “ good time ” when he 
was young, for not until he was nearly fifty did he set 
his face in the direction of reform. It is impossible not 
to see some pertinence in the remark; but it should be 
remembered that it could have been no easy matter to 
break completely and irrevocably from the allures of 
the gay and dissolute circle in which his early manhood 
was spent. Some sternness of character and a formidable 
purpose must have been necessary—qualities which were 
probably unexpected in the young officer, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of vicious suggestions, choosing his com¬ 
panions from the youthful point of view. Tolstoi’s life 
presents a curious puzzle to the philosophic and critical 
observer, and towards its close the unworldly Russian 
enthusiast seems about to complicate it still more deeply. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 

Love that by breath can be shaken, 

Love that can shake with a breath 1 
Love that is lighter than laughter, 

Love that is stronger than death I 
Which of the winds of the morning, 

Which of the waves of the sea, 

Deep in Plutonian bowers, 

Wove thee of flame and of flowers, 

Gave thee a world as thy fee? 

Which of the eagle’s brood, flying, 

Which of the creatures that run, 

Saw thee, encrowned and gigantic, 

Step from the doors of the sun; 

Pass through the portals of evening, 

Leap from the mansions of light, 

Fall from the cloudy dominions, 

Cleaving with purple-tipped pinions, 
Star-spangled spaces of night? 

Now there is fear in the palace : 

Torches ensanguine the gloom, 

Spearmen are swift on the stairways. 

Faces are ashen with doom. 

Sin hath caught hold of the sceptre, 

Shame hath invaded the throne— 

Lo, they are seeking to Blay thee 1 
See, there is blood to dismay thee 1— 

Flower from the seed thou hast sown. 

Now there is joy in the cottage: 

Rushes are strewn on the floor, 

Lilies are white at the window, 

Roses are red by the door, 

Garlanded maidens are singing, 

Each with a harp at her breast— 

See! What is that they are shedding? 

Lo, it is wine for a wedding, 

Strange and inscrutable Guest! 

E. A. M. 


OUR MASTER BUILDERS 

An intimate knowledge of the House of Lords, extending 
over some thirty years, leads us to think that quack 
remedies for imaginary diseases are to be deprecated. 

• 

The word “ reform ” is supposed to sound pleasantly in 
the popular ear. As a matter of fact it does nothing 
of the kind. The honest, evenly-balanced man, who takeB 
an interest in politics, knows that the House of Lords, 
logically indefensible, transacts its business admirably. 
The Lower House—much lower since Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill have graced the Treasury 
Bench—is not an efficient body. In the committee-rooms 
the members are excellent, businesslike, and straightfor- 
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ward. In the limelight, with the Speaker in the chair, 
they are always playing to the gallery, and prostituting 
politics for selfish ends. 

This will be thought a hard saying, but hard or not, it 
is true; not, of course, of all members, but of a larger 
number than we care to think of. If our thesis can be 
gainsaid, our case falls to the ground. Our case is that 
a single Chamber or a dominant Chamber composed of 
such elements would be a menace to the State. We do 
not wish to be uncomplimentary, but we should not 
anticipate good results from mob rule. 

The vice of the House of Lords is that it is not now 
an aristocratic assembly, and its plebian members are 
not impervious to what is called public opinion. What 
is called public opinion is not public opinion at all. It 
is only the exhalations of throaty politicians who have a 
monopoly in liking the sound of their own voices. The 
House of Lords should take no notice of such persons; the 
police have definite functions to perform. 

The motto of the House of Lords is “ Be just, and fear 
not,” an excellent motto for blue blood, but not assimilable 
by persons who sit in the House afflicted with an anemic 
fluid of no particular colour at all. Hence all this twaddle 
about reform, and the flight from the path of duty when 
the country condemned the Budget, but the House of 
Commons, as the result of a bargain, endorsed it. 

The House of Lords, if it had been just and had not 
feared, would have again rejected the aberration of an 
irresponsible Minister. 

As matters stand, the House of Lords has pleaded 
guilty, when the jury of the nation would have acquitted 
it. Sentence must, of course, be passed, and it is quite 
an open question whether a House which has condemned 
itself is worth preserving. Better perhaps would it be 
that the worthy members of the peerage should transfer 
their influence to the House of Commons, where many of 
them have sat with credit previous to their succession 
to disability. Their influence in the thick of the fray 
would be undoubted, and it would be a more worthy role 
than sitting in a sham Chamber, and quaking with fear 
at the raucous blustering of a red-capped proletariat. 

We observe that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who does not 
exactly belong to the aristocracy of the country, is making 
himself responsible for three resolutions. The third reso¬ 
lution is innocuous and a truism. Of course, there is no 
difficulty in adjusting differences of opinion between the 
two Houses, assuming that they act bona fide and with 
a sole view to the interests of the nation. That, however, 
is an assumption which cannot be supported at present. 
Therefore the third resolution is only wind. The first 
two resolutions simply aim at diluting a strong Chamber 
with elements which are foreign and probably antago¬ 
nistic to it. The main object being to enable pompous 
and inflated persons to add “ lord 99 as a prefix to their 
names. It is not remembered that titles can be made 
so cheap that no self-respecting persons would submit to 
being labelled with one. We have had a Barebones Parlia¬ 
ment once, which was extinguished amidst general 
derision. A tinker or a tailor may be an excellent legis¬ 


lator, but why should he be called “ Lord Tinker ” or 
“ Lord Tailor”? 

The solution is, if the House of Lords does not respond 
to the requirements of the day, let it be abolished. Let 
a second Chamber be evolved which wiseacres think is 
better adapted to the needs of the times. Let it be purged 
of dukes, who are only the mark for the vulgar abuse 
of a W 7 elsh attorney, and let it be composed of respect¬ 
able nonentities who imagine that they are doing some¬ 
thing useful in registering the decisions of a Socialistic 
and disorderly House, composed mainly of the undesirable 
elements in the State. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

On Thursday, November 10, the Prime Minister announced 
the complete failure of the Conference to arrive at a settle¬ 
ment of the question of the veto of the House of Lords. 
The Council of Eight have pledged each other to secrecy. 
We protest against this reservation. We consider that it 
is in the interest of all parties to know just how near the 
Conference was to arriving at a practical solution of the 
Veto Question, and where it finally failed. Not one of 
our readers who has followed the political situation in 
the columns of this paper for the last three months will 
be in the least surprised at the unfortunate ending to this 
much-applauded political experiment. From the very first 

we maintained that it was bound to end in failure, and 
as far back as July 2 we warned our readers in the follow¬ 
ing terms to be prepared for a General Election:—“Can 
the Conference arrive at any definite understanding agree¬ 
able to all parties? Candidly, we do not believe that it 
can. ... If the Constitutional ship is to be lightened and 
safely brought to port, a great deal of its explosive cargo 
will have to be jettisoned. Which particular section of 
either party is to be called upon to make the sacrifice? 
Will any section be content to arrive in port without its 
baggage?” Ever since that date, whilst almost the whole 
of the Press has from time to time held out prospects of 
peace and settlement, we have never ceased to reiterate 

that all would end in smoke. 

This being so, let us face the issue boldly, and rush 
eagerly into the fight, conscious of the ever-increasing 
strength of our cause, and determined to conquer at all 
costs. We for our part are relieved that the mists of 
uncertainty and intrigue have been swept away, and that 
we are once more in for a good stand-up fight, such as 
all Englishmen love. We are poor negotiators, but good 
fighters, and, as was always meant to be the case in our 
democratic Constitution, the matter must now be settled 
by the people, and not by the mystic eight behind barred 
doors. Therefore, let every true patriot gird up his loins, 
put on his armour, and take his stand in the Unionist 
ranks, to fight the forces of disruption. The struggle will 
come early in December, without a doubt, because the so- 
called friends of the people prefer to fight on the old 
register rather than the new, and thus defranchise a large 
minority of their countrymen. 

The coming election will be the most momentous in the 
history of Parliamentary institutions, either in this or any 
other country. The issues before the people are few in 
number and easily understandable. Shorn of cant and 
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rhetoric, they amount to this: Are we going to have a re- \ 
formed Second Chamber, or no Second Chamber at all? This 
is the crux of the whole situation. Both sides are agreed 
that the mere possession of a title should no longer enable 
its holder to claim a seat in the House of Lords; but where¬ 
as the Liberal-Socialist-Nationalist coalition wish to sweep 
the Second Chamber out of existence, or to render it so 
impotent that it will be little more than a name, the Con¬ 
servative Party wish to strengthen the Second Chamber, 
to make it truly representative of all that is best in our 
national life, and to rid it of the reproach of its hereditary 
taint. It is for the people of this country to say which 
they will have. We for our part are sure of their answer. 
We cannot believe for one moment that the mass of 
Englishmen are prepared to hand over their lives and their 
property to the tender mercies of the Celtic gang, to be 
disposed of just as the leaders of that heterogeneous col¬ 
lection of divergent interests may direct. This would 
indeed be selling our birthright for a mess of pottage. As 
long as the present administration remains in power 
England is at the mercy of the Dollar Dictator, John 
Redmond. He holds the whip hand. He pulls the 
strings, and his office-loving puppets, Asquith, Lloyd ! 
George, Churchill, and Co., must dance as he directs. 
They are powerless in the House of Commons unless 
supported by the Nationalists. The Second Chamber 
is to be swept away by American gold, and the ! 
path thus prepared for Home Rule. Was there ever 
such a brazen transaction in the history of any 
nation. Its cynical character would be positively 
amusing were it not so serious. Ireland, supposed to 
be groaning under the tyranny of England and sobbing 
for freedom, although she has just borrowed 200 millions ! 
of British gold, refuses to spare a penny of this gigantic 
sum towards the obtainment of self-government. Her 
liberators are therefore obliged to go to America to secure 
the funds necessary to enable them to carry on their cam¬ 
paign. They beg £40,000 from the bargemen of Buffalo, 
from railway porters, and from Trust magnates, who 
desire to see Free Trade maintained in this country so 
that they may continue to dump their surplus goods duty I 
free on these shores. Fortified by this sum the Dollar King 
comes home and holds up all the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment until his demands are complied with. The Govern¬ 
ment is obliged to upset the Constitution in order to pro¬ 
pitiate the Dictator, and our great English system of 
Parliamentary Government, which has stood the test of six 
hundred years, which has been the model for, and admira¬ 
tion of, the nations throughout the world, is now to be 
bought for the paltry sum of £40,000. If Englishmen are 
going to put up with this kind of blackmail, then the 
sooner the Germans come the better. But we do not 
believe for one moment that they will. Patriotism is not 
Altogether dead. We have still a few good men left, who 
place the safety and glory of the Empire above party con¬ 
siderations. We believe the country w’ill be saved again, as 
it has so often been saved in the past, by that large 
element of non-party men who vote strictly according to 
the merits of the case presented to them. It is the duty 
of every Unionist to appeal to this class. Let all side 
issues be put on one side and let us fight for our political 
freedom. Let all true patriots combine to smash this 
coalition, and disperse its discordant elements to the 
Scotch moors, Welsh 'hills, and Irish bogs, from whence 
they spring. 
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Mr. Churchill, that prince of political opportunists, 
recognising the weakness of the Liberal position, has not 
lost a moment in trying to throw dust into the eyes of 
the electorate. He has anticipated his colleagues, and has 
issued an insolent manifesto to his constituents, full of 
blazen mendacity and sickly dribble about the House 
of Lords. But the public will not be deceived. The House 
of Lords does not stand between them and their freedom; it 
stands at the present day as the sole barrier between an 
Englishman and the preservation of all that he holds 
nearest and dearest to him. Once this barrier is removed 
there is an end to all true liberty in this country. We 
shall be at the mercy of any chance majority or coalition 
which, although hating one another, will combine to rob 
and to destroy. At the coming election there can be no 
cry of the Lords rejecting the people’s Budget; although 
had all parties voted according to their true opinions 
there would have been a majority against the Budget in 
this present Parliament. The Lords passed it, after duly 
taking the opinion of the people, and therefore the cry 
of “ Down with the tyranny of the Peers ” will fall on 
singularly barren ground. The Unionist battle cry at 
the General Election must be: “ Down with the tyranny 
of the Dollar Dictator. Down with the man who will 6ell 
the Constitution and break up the Empire to secure eighty 
Irish votes.” 

Mr. Asquith did not meet the House on Tuesday and 
make his eagerly anticipated statement. It has been post¬ 
poned until Friday, and on that date the country will 
know its fate. Both parties are ready for the fray, and a 
December election is almost certain. We hope that the 
precedent of 1885 will be followed, and that a Bill will be 
passed through the Commons to anticipate by a month 
the automatic coming into force of the new register. Lord 
Lansdowne has caused the Government fresh embarrass¬ 
ment by calling for the Veto Bill, to be produced for dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Lords. This cannot be done 
until it has passed through the various stages in the House 
of Commons, and this may delay the dissolution for a 
short time, for the Government would be placed in an 
absurd position if they went to the country, with an appeal 
for the abolition of the Veto, when the Lords had never 
even rejected such a measure. But, on the other hand, if 
they try and rush it through the House, the Dictator may 
say, “ Enough of this fooling,” and bring about the defeat 
of the Government over a measure which he is anxious 
should become law. This would be the height of irony. 
We are, however, rather inclined to think that Mr. Asquith 
will refuse to carry on the Government without guarantees, 
and as these will most certainly not be forthcoming, he 
will advise an immediate dissolution. 


GERMANY AS SHE IS—II 

In the present short article it is proposed briefly to 
survey the various political parties which exist in the 
German Reichstag, to sketch their growth, and their 
influence in the formation of modern Germany. 

Before the constitution of the German Empire in 1870, 
we must look for the makers of German history in the 
Prussian Landtag. For it was there, under the control of 
that Man of Iron, Bismarck, that the future of Germany 
was being decided. 

The first party which imprinted the cry of German 
Unity on its banner was the so-called “Party of Pro- 
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gross," which in the year 1863 possessed a considerable 
majority in the Landtag. Although the Prime Minister 
and the Progressives were both striving for the same end, 
they came into collision over the question of Army reform. 
The dispute culminated in the daring determination 
of Bismarck to levy taxes without a Budget, counting on 
the success of his plans to create a reaction in his favour. 
Nor were his hopes to be disappointed. On July 3, 1866, 
at Koniggraetz, in Northern Bohemia, Austrian influence 
in Germany was shattered. On the same day the elections 
for the Prussian Lower House took place. The country 
was at war, and the result of the conflict was uncertain. 
To the indiscriminating public Bismarck stood for the 
Army, and the Progressives against it. The latter, there¬ 
fore, with admirable patriotism, voted “ en masse ” against 
the former’s opponents, and the party of Progress disap¬ 
peared. Disappeared, it is true, but only constantly to re¬ 
appear under different names, and with its form altered to 
suit the character of the age. The indestructibility of matter 
has long since become a scientific platitude, and surely the 
indestructibility of ideas can take its place as an axiom 
of metaphysics. The Phoenix which arose from the ashes 
of the Progressives was the party of the “National 
Liberals.” Their efforts may be compared to those of the 
Constituent Assembly in France between the years 
1789-1792, which legislated during three years, so to 
speak, in the air. The anarchy which prevailed through¬ 
out France, and the terror which the mob of Paris 
inspired, prevented any of its reforms becoming effective. 
But its legislative work afterwards served as a foundation 
on which to build up modern France. 

And so it was in Prussia: only in this case it was the 
•Iron Chancellor who temporarily nullified the Landtag’s 
efforts. The National Liberals in debate drew up admir¬ 
able schemes for German Unity. But Bismarck held the 
reins of power, and carried through the work of cementing 
together the scattered limbs of Germany on his own auto¬ 
cratic principles. Afterwards, however, as with the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, their theories served to build up the 
new Germany, which 1870 had called to life. The 
Liberals were at one with the Chancellor in their desire 
for Union, but their theories contained much that was 
ideal and unpractical, while Bismarck lived in a world of 
positive fact. They wished for a Ministry which should 
represent the people; they wished the new era to rise from 
the people. Bismarck, on the other hand, merely required 
a Ministry which represented hie feelings and obeyed his 
orders. To him German Unity was to be conferred on 
the race by Prussian autocracy. 

How the great statesman’s plans were accomplished is 
now common knowledge. When he had unified Germany 
he sought to rid himself of his erstwhile Liberal allies. 
Now that the fight was over the Conservative parties could 
serve his interests better. The first principle of the 
Liberals was individualism. They lived to see the old 
iron-bound Germany destroyed, and the petty autocratic 
governments merged into the democratic Reichstag. They 
had lived to see the destruction of those guilds and cor¬ 
porations, relics of mediaeval Europe, which had weighed 
upon the liberty of the individual. And now all this was 
swept away, and they looked for a golden age of liberty. 
Now, at last, was the German to be free to develop his 
individuality; now at last could he become a free agent. 
This worship of individualism naturally gave to the party 
an individual character, and rendered its foundations 
insecure. When the great Chancellor turned to his erst¬ 
while associates, the party edifice crumbled away. In 
1874 the Liberals counted 152 members; in 1881 only 45. 

Bismarck’s all-penetrating genius saw that the hetero¬ 
geneous mass of German States and interests could best 
be welded by autocratic means. He therefore had need 
of ttie support of the Conservative element in the Reichs¬ 
tag, in order to legalise his projects. The Conservatives 
had in the meantime grown reconciled to the new German 
Empire, but wished to commit it to reactionary principles 
of government. To them the doctrine of individual liberty 
and freedom was mere madness. Now the Conservative 
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party, among other elements, was largely representative 
of the landed interest. The extraordinary development of 
German industries which followed the Union of 1870 
caused a tendency for foreign agricultural produce to be 
imported as a counter-payment for German exports. The 
agricultural interest, therefore, raised the cry for a tariff 
wall to save them from foreign competition. Bismarck 
saw in the tariff a means of fostering the incipient indus¬ 
tries of the Empire, and accordingly Germany was bound 
in by an ever-increasingly elaborate system of tariffs. We 
must now consider a curious feature of party government 
in Germany. Ever since 1870 neither the Conservative nor 
Liberal element has possessed a majority large enough to 
make either independent of the help of the great balancing 
party, the Centre. Ever since its creation in 1870 the 
Reichstag has been divided into three principal groups— 
the Right, the Centre, and the Left. Roughly speaking,, 
the Right may be said to represent Conservative interests, 
and the Left Liberal; and, while the Centre is the 
Catholic party, with strong Conservative tendencies, other 
parties have risen and disappeared again since 1870, but 
the Centre remains ever firm and immutable. Since 
1874 it has never varied from an average of ninety-six 
members by more than six. And the reason is, because, 
between the party and the electorate, stands that admir¬ 
ably organised body of servants, the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church. Owing to this constancy of numbers, 
and to the bond of union with which the Catholic religion 
provides its members, the Centre has during fifty years 
occupied the same position as the Irish party does in our 
present Parliament. It has no programme of its own, 
but forms, as it were, a parliament within a parliament. 
Policy is initiated by the Right or Left and debated in 
the Reichstag, while the Centre, as it were, debates within 
itself as to whether to support or oppose the measure. 
As no Bill can be passed without the support of the Centre, 
this party has naturally exercised considerable influence 
in German politics. Bismarck, after the storm of the 
“ Culturkampf ” had died down, hastened to make peace 
with the Centre, in order to work with a combined 
majority of the Right and the Centre. And the Catholics 
were no less eager to make peace, for they saw a means 
of making the voice of the Catholic Church supreme iD 
the empire by the sale of their political support. By the 
combination of Conservatives and Catholics under the 
Chancellor, the dream of Liberal individualism was sup¬ 
planted by the reality of reactionary centralisation. 
But in the meantime, the workmen of Germany had dis¬ 
covered that the individual is helpless, unless he be 
amplv provided with the means of subsistence; that the 
individual workman is at the mercy of the capitalist, and 
can only hope to better his position by collective bargain¬ 
ing, and therefore the working classes of Germany re¬ 
jected the principles of the Liberals, and started to reach 
for a policy of their own, for their fredom could only 
be attained by the formation of associations and unions, 
and hence the birth of the Social Democratic party. There 
were then in Germany two tendencies, the one repre¬ 
sented by the Right and Centre, all powerful under the 
direction of Bismarck, striving to organise the Empire 
from above. The other, incipient and weak, represented 
by a handful of Social Democratic members, striving for 
the organisation of the Empire from below. 

In 1877 the Social Democrats in the Reichstag numbered 
only twelve, and yet they inspired the Chancellor with 
feelings of apprehension. It was fear of these twelve fore¬ 
runners of the party of the future that caused Bismarck 
to pass his “ Ausnahmsgesetz ”—i.e., exceptional Law— 
by means of which Socialistic propaganda was to be rigor¬ 
ously suppressed. Further, in order to quiet the aspira¬ 
tions of the working classes, he introduced a system of 
State Socialism, if we can call it such. * Elaborate insur¬ 
ance, old-age pensions, and factory acts were passed, 
which it was hoped would appease the demands of the 
proletariat and render it more dependent on the State. 
But, despite these measures, the workmen have realised 
that their individual interests are best served by the forma- 
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tion of Trade Unions. Everyone now belongs to a union; 
life has become highly organised, and it is in this inter¬ 
mediate system of organisation between the Reichstag 
and the electorate that the strength of the Socialist party 
lies. 

On the accession of Kaiser Wilhelm II., in 1888, Bis¬ 
marck was at the summit of his power; the Ausnahms- 
gesetz was in force, and he had a submissive Con¬ 
servative majority in the Reichstag. But such was 
the influence of the monarchy in modern Germany, that 
an expression of disapproval on the part of the young 
Emperor of Bismarck’s policy, served to break up the 
Chancellor’s majority. Then when his iron hand was 
removed, the Social Democratic movement burst forth 
with all the force which long suppression engenders. In 
1887 there were eleven Social Democratic members in the 
Reichstag; in 1893 there were eighty-one. But these 
eighty-one represent 3^ million voters, out of an elec* 
torate of some 11 millions, and a more equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the suffrage would lead to a considerable increase 
of their numbers in the Reichstag. 

We have now briefly sketched the developments of the 
principal parties. A study of the tendencies of party 
politics in modern Germany must be reserved for a further 
essay. 8. A. B. 


MOTORS UP TO DATE 

The Olympia Show of 1910 is over, and has shown more 
than ever the ability of the English manufacturer to hold 
his own against, and even beat, the foreigner, in the 
manufacture of high and low-powered cars, both as regards 
price, efficiency, and workmanship. The progress of thb 
moderate-powered vehicle this year has been stupendous 
both with regard to the number manufactured and effi¬ 
ciency : a not inconsiderable factor, which appeals to 
the layman, is the neatness and simplicity of the engines. 
Taking the question of speed alone of these comparatively 
small-pcwered cars: last year one or two cars of 20 h.p. 
accomplished speeds of seventy-five miles per hour, and 
it was thought that the limit of efficiency had been 
reached, but in one short year we have an English car 
of 20.1 R.A.C. rating, accomplishing a speed of over 100 
miles per hour, whilst even in the 15 h.p. class speeds of 
over eighty miles per hour have been attained. And all 
these results on standard chassis. These results appeal 
to the purchaser, and the consequence is a greatly increas¬ 
ing demand for cars of these powers. The prominent 
feature of the Show this year, as far as small cars are 
concerned, is simplicity and neatness of design. The 
monobloc type of engine appears to be most favoured, with 
all valve gear enclosed, but very easily accessible by the 
unscrewing of a single plate, whilst most of the carbu¬ 
rettors are of the type which do not require expert adjust¬ 
ments every few days. The bore of the engine being & 
very important factor, owing to certain Budget imposi¬ 
tions, long stroke engines are very noticeable. Gear-boxes 
have been reduced both in size and complexity, and four 
speeds have been more favoured than three. Two very 
interesting features of the Show are the single and twin 
cylinder Knight engines fitted to the Rover, these two 
engines being the first of their type to be introduced 
into England. It will be interesting to see how they com¬ 
pare with such cars as the Sizaire and De Dion as regards 
reliability, speed, and efficiency. Notable among the 
exhibits of low-powered English cars are Austin, Sunbeam, 
8inger, Vauxhall, and Star. 

Amongst the high-powered cars, which appear this year 
to have been built solely for the fitting of luxurious 
carriage bodies, the excellent design and smart appearance 
of the Sheffield Simplex has attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion. A trial on one of theso cars sufficed to show that 
although extremely silent and smooth-running, speed has 
not been sacrificed to gain these ends. Another notable 
feature 19 the advance made by the Knight engine. Last 
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year only two manufacturers exhibited cars fitted with 
this type of engine. This year there are five, including 
the well-known Mercedes. The voiturette type of car 
appears to be in the descendant, 11 being possible to get 
a good four-cylinder car of 15 h.p., fitted with comfortable 
five-seated torpedo body, for very little more than it costs 
to purchase a single-cylinder car, which, however efficient 
and comfortable it may be, can never approach the stan¬ 
dard of the former cars. Years ago the one object of the 
English purchaser was to get his chassis fitted with one 
of the high-class French carriage bodies. To-day it is a 
hard matter for him to select the best of the English 
makers. A year ago the torpedo body was a thing of 
wonder, and many were the predictions that it would not 
become popular, but la9t week there was scarcely a stand 
which did .not exhibit a chassis fitted with a body of this 

type - 

In the landaulette and limousine class the beauty of 
! the panelling and interior upholstery has been the main 
feature, whilst for those who prefer to be covered in duriug 
j the winter and open in summer, the cabriolet admirably 
fulfils this purpose, and bodies of this type formed some of 
the most handsome exhibits in the Show. A new departure 
was certainly made by the Lancia Company, who exhi¬ 
bited a torpedo body finished in burnished copper, but 
information was not forthcoming as to the amount of 
wages required per week by the man who had to clean it 
after a hard day’s run in stormy weather. 

To make a tour of the gallery, where the accessories are 
exhibited, is indeed a most bewildering performance. You 
are met at every twist and turn by some device or other 
which it is absolutely essential that you should fit to your 
car. The most welcome addition to the list of these acces¬ 
sories is the car-lighting outfit. From a small dynamo 
fixed beneath the chassis one can obtain sufficient light 
for two head lamps, two side lamps, a tail lamp, and in 
addition have the interior brilliantly lighted if the car is 
fitted with an enclosed body. We can only think after a 
visit to Olympia of the tremendous efforts that have been 
made during the last few years, not only to bring motor- 
ing within the reach of as many of the community as 
possible, but also to make it an established mode of travel. 
Not, indeed, travel which suggests discomfort through 
travelling over hard roads instead of smooth rails, but 
travel in the comfort which has a suggestion of one’s own 
sitting-room at home. 


! REVIEWS 

POPE AND REFORMER 


Po/>e John the Twenty-third , and Master John Hus, of 
Bohemia . By Eustace J. Kitts. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 
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It is fortunate for the modern student and historian that 
in the Middle Ages, when the arts of the scrivener were 
not so freely distributed as they are now, there was gene¬ 
rally some prolix old chronicler at hand, both at home 
and abroad, to put on record the sayings and doings, the 
love affairs and battles, of persons who loomed large in 
the public eye. Garrulous and digressive as many of 
these gentlemen of the pen prove to be, and withal stub¬ 
born partisans of their particular heroes, we can gather 
from their pages a more human idea of their period than 
could be constructed from the cold, unbiassed outlook of 
a merely conventional history. For, as a Tule, we can 
set off the rancour of one by the affection of another, and 
if that affection seem too blind to faults, it can be tem¬ 
pered by the severer counsel of a third; so, piece by 
piece, and line by line, the complete picture begins to 
appear out of the mists of centuries. 

In this history of Baldassare Cossa, the Pope who ought 
to have been a soldier, Mr. Eustace Kitts has accomplished 
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in a masterly fashion what must have been an extremely 
arduous task, and has given such a vivid impression of 
the times as we- do not often remember to have seen. It 
is curious that a man of Cossa’s disposition should ever 
have become a spiritual leader, for above all things he 
'was a soldier, “ fitter for the sword than the cassock, taking 
more delight in buckler and helmet than in pall or vest¬ 
ments ”; of him the Archbishop of Bordeaux remarked 
that he would do better as king or emperor than as Pope. 
In other respects also he seemed unfitted for the high 
office: — 

The activity of a soldier’s life had rendered him im¬ 
patient of forms and ceremonies, and he did not appreciate 
their effect on the generality of mankind, he saw no use 
in long audiences which led to nothing ; the tedious Masses 
bored him and he cut them short; he was not exact in 
his pontinc&l dress ; and he was apt to indulge in un¬ 
seemly levity. ... It was one of the most serious 
deficiencies of Pope John the Twenty-third that, being so 
entirely a man of action, he had very little sympathy with 
the intellectual and religious movements of his time. 

The state of civilisation at this period of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury would, to modern readers, seem definitely to prohibit 
any remarkble intellectual movement, but it is always curi¬ 
ous to notice, in the accounts of the Middle Ages, how 
the beginnings of culture and a certain ferocious savagery 
went side by side. Wenzel, King of Bohemia, for ex¬ 
ample, who contested the crown of Rome with that Sigis- 
mund whose career mingled itself so inextricably with 
Cossa’s life, shot a monk in the forest, cooked his own 
cook at his kitchen fire for spoiling the dinner, and exe¬ 
cuted his own executioner for some slight offence. Sigis- 
mund, warring against the Bosnians, cut off the heads of 
a hundred and twenty-six of their lords and had them cast 
into the river; yet he knew half-a-dozen languages and 
had many agreeable traits: — 

His activity kept his frame limber and surmle, so that 
he was still spare and well-proportioned when he became j 
King of the Romans. He was great at the tourney and the 
joust; hiB prowess won all hearts at Cracow, and, later 
on, at Constance. He delighted in magnificent apparel, 

. and yet he was a student of books, and amidst the distrac¬ 
tions of his broken life he always spared some leisure for 
reading. He helped poor scholars, where he could, as men 
whom nature meant to top the world, and he would some¬ 
times say that, though he could make a thousand knights 
in a single day, he could not make one scholar in a thousand 
years. He could be all things to all men; stately and 
majestic as Solomon in his glory when occasion required, 
he could wheedle a merchant out of his money with friendly, 
unceremonious talk, or he would doff his bonnet to an 
oyster-wench, and bandy a jest with her husband. 

Into the strenuous religious struggles of those days of 
European upheaval fate cast these men of power, and, if 
we are to obtain anything like a fair view of the causes of 
wars so ibitter and enmities so relentless, it is necessary 
to recollect, as Mr. Kitts points out, that to these people 
44 divine philosophy was the theory of the universe, the 
groundwork of religion, the thing above all others worth 
living and fighting for; to believe rightly was to be 
saved, to be heterodox was to be damned everlastingly; 
heresy was regarded as a more hateful and dangerous 
crime than is anarchism in the present century.” 

The famous Council of Constance, which lasted three 
years and six months, lives before us in these engrossing 
pages, and to many readers we imagine that the sorrows of 
John Hus, the reformer, which culminated in his im¬ 
prisonment, trial, condemnation, and fearful martyrdom 
at the stake, will be the most interesting portion of the 
book—albeit the saddest chapter of its burden. Hus, the 
disciple of Wyclif, when a boy was “ so poor that he was 
often obliged to beg in the streets and to sleep on the 
ground.” “ When I was a hungry little student,” he 
wrote, “ I made a spoon out of bread till I had eaten the 
pease, and then ate the spoon also.” His perseverance 
brought him at the age of about thirty-five to be Court 


chaplain of Bohemia, and later on, as a Court favourite, 
he wielded a strong influence over King Wenzel and the 
nobility. He was a true patriot. ” He endeavoured to 
improve the Czech orthography; he began to revise and 
correct the translations of the Bible; he was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to improve and elevate his native tongue. 
Furthermore, he encouraged the taste for sacred music.” 
The author has on occasion a capital way of hitting off a 
character by an apt comparison; thus he says, referring to 
the hatred of the German element of the population, espe¬ 
cially the clergy: “ By the Germans in Bohemia Hus was 
regarded much as, in the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, an ordinary Englishman would have regarded an 
Irish hero formed of Daniel O’Connell and Father Mathew 
rolled into one person.” 

To the Council of Constance came this enthusiast born 
out of due time, expecting an academical discussion in 
which his arguments and statements should be listened to 
sympathetically and weighed responsibly; the invitation 
of King Bigismund pleased him, and seemed to him “ a 
call to the end of strife.” Towards the close of this 
assembly, “ by universal consent the largest, the most 
influential, and the most splendid gathering ever 
held in the Middle Ages,” he seems to become 
its central figure. His trial, recounted here with 
extraordinary detail and fidelity, is a dark spot on 
history, although, according to the convictions of those 
who disposed themselveB as his censors, he was really 
guilty of heresy. Weak and ill, tortured by toothache and 
other more grave ailments bred by his confinement, ad¬ 
jured time after time to recant, he braved them all. It is 
impossible not to admire the spirit of the man who under 
such racking pain and in such pitiable circumstances could 
write the fine declamation which the author quotes, and 
which we feel constrained to reproduce: — 

“ I, John Hus, fearing to offend God and to swear falsely, 
cannot abjure all the articles which false witnesses have 
testified acainst me, for before God I never preached, held, 
nor defended that which they ascribe to me. As for the 
articles correctly extracted from my works, I say that if 
any of them contains anything false, then I utterly abhor 
it; but. fearing to offend against the truth and the opinion 
of the Fathers, I cannot abjure them. And if it were 
possible that my voice could reach the whole world, as 
every falsehood and sin of mine will be manifest at the 
Day of Judgment, so would I right willingly recant every 
falsehood or error that I have ever thought or spoken.” 

His books were burned publicly, and he himself was de¬ 
graded before the people; his tonsure was defaced, and a 
paper cap with a picture of three devils tormenting a lost 
soul was placed on his head; thus, between two of the 
town police, and guarded by a thousand armed men, he was 
marched to the burning, defiant and undepressed to the 
last cruel moment when the fierce flames stifled his prayer. 

We have but outlined the contents of Mr. Kitts' excel¬ 
lent work; there are many issues of interest which it is 
impossible to touch upon in a brief review. The author 
draws a life-like sketch of Constance in the days of the 
Council. Into this city of five thousand inhabitants 
poured a throng of visitors numbering, at the lowest esti¬ 
mate, sixty thousand, with delegates from England, 
France, and .other countries; it may be imagined that 
in the wake of such a gathering came many persons 
attracted by anything but religious interests. Dancing, 
singing, and music were carried on all night, and consti¬ 
tuted the least harmful of the plentiful diversions. “ Many 
of the knights and of the clergy also soon had enough of 
the dissertations and disquisitions, and those who did not 
repair home to tell of the wonders they had seen remained 
to enjoy themselves. Many a cavalier had his beard 
plucked out when he wooed too fiercely, or lost his costly 
agate to some cutpurse as he rolled home drunk ” ; other 
amusements were rife which will only bear delicate descrip¬ 
tion. Venice, then a powerful State, also comes into this 
history, and its prosperity is well put before the reader 
in Mr. Kitts’ graphic, yet restrained, style. 
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It is long since we have read a volume dealing with this 
period so capably written, or so free, as far as we have 
been able to test it, from errors; to peruse it has been a 

Fh! a8 « We 1 “ 4 duty ' The rare « ift of conveying 
the spiru of am age of blending it perfectly with the facts 

to be imparted—a gift so indispensable to the historian—is 

SZZir? ? h L igh and we «•» only wish that 

tt rfr* of the e< l u ‘Pment of all who endeavoured to 
interpret for us the thought and action of the years which 

rCt, 80 TJ {Ul “ 6ffecU on the curre nt of human 

events and desires of the present day. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 

nre ti^of*th« l rUta ? ^ a ^ unha - By K. M. Babbow 

h Jr, C V“ ha > and bellow-worker with him ir 

78 6d ne“)' Illustrated ' (Skeffington and Son. 

The island of Tristan da Cunha, formerly uninhabited 
was occupied by England in 1816 , when Napoleon was in 

£hSd V 8 ! * He il na - 1116 latter island I?s nearest 
inhabited land to Tristan da Cunha, from which, how- 

tance 1 lll 8 fb l * tant i t r elV rL: hUndred miIes ' Neither is dis- 
tance all that isolates Tristan, for its inhospitable short 

"jf n ° harbour for ships. The island is the top ol 

an old volcano, rising seven thousand feet above the sea 

circular in shape, with a circumference of twenty miles 

a CO “ t - llne of b ° ld hills, precipitous cliffs, and steep 
beaches, without creeks or inlets. The British garrison 

ZeT of T 11 ,D 1817 ’. aft l r less tha " - year’s occupation 
the men with their families were allowed tc 

° n th V S and ’ a . nd this act of g° od nature has 
saddled us with the national reproach of permitting an 

English community to maintain itself for nearly one hun- 

red years without civilised government. There is neithei 

governor, magistrate, or schoolmaster, and for seventy- 

seven out of ninety-two years there has been no clergy- 
man. 


i Qrvzt B ^[ row » who went out as missionary clergyman in 
1906 for three years, was already connected‘with the island 
by an interesting occurrence. In 1821 his mother, then 
a child, was being brought home from India in charge of 
a nurse, when their ship, the “Blendon Hall,” was wrecked 
on Inaccessible Island, near to Tristan. The Tristanites 
at considerable risk to themselves, fetched them and the 
other survivors from the barren and inhospitable spot, and 
entertained them until the following year, when they were 
taken off by a passing brig. By three years* work on the 
island Mr. Barrow has well repaid his debt to the Tristan¬ 
ites, and English readers owe a debt of gratitude to his 
wife for the excellent narrative of life on the island 
which is now before us. The book is in the form of a 
lary. We have first a short account of the five months 
expended in reaching the island. Then follows an interest¬ 
ing description of the reception of the clergyman and his 
wife, and of the provision made for them by the islanders. 
One house was vacated for their occupation, and another 
for the purpose of a church and school, although house 
accommodation was already scanty in the settlement. The 
population then numbered seventy-two, of whom thirteen 
were grown men. The families took it in turn to serve 
the clergyman’s household, contributing labour and some 
food. Mrs. Barrow, however, had taken out sufficient sup¬ 
plies for twelve months, and these were freely distributed. 
Mutual help is, in fact, the basis of society in Tristan, and 
it is the dailv record of this kind of life which makes the 
hook so attractive. There is practically no buying and no 
selling on the island, no employers and no employed. 
All live in a single village, and are engaged in the same 
occupations, principally fishing, potato growing, and 
raising sheep and cattle. The climate is mild and healthv, 
though wet The place is free from fever, and even colds 
in the head are unknown, except when caught bv the men 
who board some passing ship. The " cold” then runs 
through the settlement. 


Many of the Tnstanites are not of purely white descent,, 
the wives of some of the settlers having been coloured 
women. The mulatto character shows itself in the be¬ 
haviour of the people, as recorded from day to day by 
Mrs. Barrow. At first she is much struck by their pleasant, 
ways and kindliness. Towards the end of her stay she 
speaks of the trait of untruthfulness, and admits, somewhat 
sadly, that “ everything is not as it appears on the surface.” 
Some disillusionment can be detected in the latter part of 
the book, but the comment is never unkindly, and through¬ 
out the narrative there is a welcome freedom from cen- 
Boriousness. Mrs. Barrow taught daily in the school. The 
children appear to have been decidedly slow at their tasks,, 
which is not to be wondered at. Indeed, few, poor, isolated, 
and neglected as they have been, it is wonderful that the- 
community has not become utterly degenerate. Inter¬ 
marriage alone must have already produced serious effects. 
Shipwreck has, however, from time to time brought a new 
strain into the island, with beneficial results. Thus- 
Repetto, one of two Italian sailors wrecked in the nine¬ 
ties, seems to be about the most capable man in the island. 
On the other hand, the repatriation of travelled Tristanites- 
appears to have had a bad effect on the community. In- 
1908, four men, born on the island, returned there from 
the Cape with their families, numbering in all seventeen 
persons, and there was a want of harmony in Tristan for 
the next twelve months. This is the date, April, 1909, 
when the narrative terminates. One important event of 
the three years, 1906-1909, was the arrival of Mr. Keytel 
from the Cape, who tried to work up an export trade in 
sheep, cattle, and fish. The islanders, however, do not 
appear to have co-operated effectively. It is to Mr. Keytel 
that we are indebted for the interesting photographs which 
illustrate the book. The portrait groups of all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the island are a great help to the understanding of 
the text. The faces are by no means unattractive, and the 
pose of the figure generally good. The impression derived 
from the combined information of narrative and photo¬ 
graphs is that the people, though probably not efficient 
according to our competitive standards, are well suited 
to maintain themselves in the life they have chosen. It 
was in 1903 that the Government offered to purchase the 
islanders’ stock, and set them up in a small way in Cape 
Colony if all would leave the island. Only three families* 
were prepared to accept, so the offer was withdrawn. In 
1907 Mr. Barrow was instructed to put before the people 
the advantages of leaving, and to state that if thev re¬ 
mained the Home Government could not promise to do 
anything further for them ; but the people were unanimous 
in their decision to stay. We confess that we do not under¬ 
stand the grounds on which the Government can properly 
decline “to do anything more” for a community of citizens 
which appears to have originated in a proper and lawful 
manner. Mr. Barrow was to some extent responsible for 
law and order, as well as for education and the offices of 
religion. When he was ill in 1908 his wife discharged all 
these duties. On Wednesday in Holy Week, she 
began the day by reading the thermometers (for the Cape 
Meteorological Department) and then read the daily 
service. From that she went to dress a child’s scalded foot. 
On Thursday the duty of caning a small boy for cruelty 
to animals likewise devolved upon the clergyman’s wife; 
and on Good Friday she took both services. These capable 
people also experimented in the most up-to-date kinds of 
legislation. Thus we find it recorded on March 12 that: 

A few weeks ago we put on our clocks an hour, think¬ 
ing to get an extra hour of daylight, but we find the plan 
does not answer, and have to put them back again. The 
people got up no earlier, and the result was that some of 
the boys and girls came to school without any breakfast. 

The author says in the preface that her object has been 
to give a simple and true description of daily life in a 
very small community cut off from the rest of the world. 
She has succeeded admirably. The narrative is of perma¬ 
nent value, it bears the mark of sincerity and truth on 
every page, and it is delightful reading. 
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THE POTATO GOSPEL 

The Victory of Love. By C. C. Cottebill. (A. C. Fifield. 

28. net.) 

44 But only those who know at first hand a good deal about 
the land, and are fond of it, can have the smallest notion 
what a blessing it will be to the people in all sorts of 
ways to have this free access to the soil, and to realise at 
the same time that it is theirs. 1 ’ 

Thus the amiable Mr. Cotterill on the virtues of the 
soil; and one wonders whether he has read a book called 
44 La Terre,” by Emile Zola. We restrict the example to 
the famous French novel, because the land of the Beauce 
does for the most part belong to the peasantry who till 
it; and it would seem from the sentence quoted that the 
author of “ The Victory of Love ” regards the sense of 
possession as important to the charm. Otherwise, we 
could quote from Hardy, and show that familiarity with 
wheat and potatoes does not of itself convey a passport 
to all the virtues. 

But the people in 44 La Terre ” have pertainly free access 
to the soil; also, they realise that it is theirs. And since 
Dante’s 44 Inferno,” is there a more frightful picture of 
raging passion and foul enmity and every evil and 
abominable and squalid and detestable vice than this 
history, by an advanced Liberal, by a declared Free¬ 
thinker, of a people that has free access to the soil and 
that realises that it is theirs? 

Be it observed that Zola was a fair man, and a truth¬ 
telling man. He does not give countenance to the 
ridiculous fable—which is popular talk in France and 
popular writing in England amongst many persons who 
ought to know much better—that up to the French Revolu¬ 
tion all the land of France belonged to the nobles, that 
no one who was not a noble owned, or could own, a foot of 
soil. Zola was neither knave enough nor fool enough to utter 
such lies and imbecilities as this. He tells us the truth; 
that the acquirement of small parcels of landed property 
by the French peasantry was a very gradual process, going 
far back into the Middle Ages. That unhappy race of 
44 La Terre ” had been landed proprietors in a small way 
for centuries. And what a blessing it was to them 1 Their 
44 free access ”—to what heights of love it led them. Let 
ns pass by the fact of their gross sensuality; if we are 
to be frank we must admit that the great mass of men 
are sensual, have been sensual, and will be sensual. But 
the palmary vice of these people is not their sensuality; 
it is their altogether devilish hate and malice. Their 
cruelty to one another burns in those pages like hell- 
fire ; their uncharitableness rolls forth like a flood of 
Phlegethon. Like beasts? They have descended to a 
place infinitely lower than that of the beasts; they have 
taken all humanity—every potency of our kindly nature— 
and brought it down to the world of tigers and swamp- 
adders, pouring, as it were, the lower and natural venoms 
of the universe into the sacred vehicles made for the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit of God. And this is the 
result of your 44 free access to the soil ”; these are the 
sweet and blessed fruitB of the realisation that the soil is 
your ownl 

And the astonishing thing in this mass of astonishing 
nonsense is that the author professes to be a Socialist! 
He says that poorer people are 44 in, almost everything 
that most matters,” usually not only the equals, but the 
superiors of the well-to-do. So he wrould deprive the 
human race of all the virtues that inhere in it-—that is, 
the virtues of the poor—by making everybody 44 gigable,” 
tolerably well-to-do! He rails at the people who are 
comfortably off, who are able to keep that famous gig 
so scorned by Carlyle ; and his remedy is that everybody 
shall be able to keep a gig! 


And again : — 

The truth is, very few well-to-do people are entirely at 
ease, in the sense of feeling on terms of entire equality 
with members of the poorer classes. 

Here is another amazement. Mr. Cotterill, it appears, 
regards ease of converse as the result of people feeling 
on terms of entire equality with one another. 

Now, in the first place there is a certain literary docu¬ 
ment which exhibits a number of people on a journey. 
During that journey these people talk to one another with 
an ease and friendliness that stand alone in literature. 
The document is Chaucer’s history of the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury; and almost everybody in that party occupied 
a social status quite distinct from that occupied by any¬ 
body else. And again, when King George III. found Dr. 
Johnson in the Royal Library, the result was a charming 
talk, honourable to King and to scholar. King George 
and the good Doctor talked one to the other as man to 
man, because each knew the other’s position. The King 
did not pretend that he was a great scholar; and the 
scholar did not pretend that his sound Bense and his sound 
scholarship made him, stout Sam, into George III. Ah! 
if that good and holy and wise Dr. Johnson were amongst 
us now I If Ulysses could return, and take down from the 
wall that mighty and sounding and terrible bow of his, and 
those arrows with which he was wont to transpierce all 
the hosts of cant and falsity! 

In Johnson’s day there were similar phantoms to be dis¬ 
missed unto their dark and lone and dismal abodes. It was 
not “ free access to the soil,” but it was something like it; 
it was the expression of the same false idea. They talked 
of 44 Nature,” the Liberal prophets of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ; they inveighed against civilised society for its forms 
and ceremonies, and tedious and intricate conventions. 
They called on man to leave Paris and the Court of 
Louis XV., and live on desert islands and prairies, like 
the 44 simple savages,” in 44 a state of nature.” 

Johnson knew by his sound instinct that all this was 
unholy gibberish, insane rubbish, and said so. He did 
not know—for there was no such thing as anthropology 
in his day—that this 44 state of nature,” did not exist, and 
never had existed; that the more primitive and natural 
the race, the more intricate and elaborate its rules and 
conventions; that the Court of Louis was stark naked 
simplicity compared with life in Borrioboolah-Gah. 

It is pitiable to reflect that our advanced knowledge has 
brought no wisdom, that there are in these days people 
like Mr. Cotterill who believe that it is 44 impossible to 
place any limits to the beneficial effects of the nationali¬ 
sation of the land.” It is not surprising to find that such a 
one is also a convinced vegetarian. 44 It is not good for a 
human creature to eat the flesh of any other creature.” 
Mr. Cotterill is possibly ignorant of the fact that the Christ 
and his Apostles ate meat, and that some of the most cruel, 
abominable, and treacherous scoundrels that the earth has 
produced have been strict vegetarians. 


A GREAT NEGRO PEOPLE 

Nigerian Studies , or the Religious and Political System of 
the Toruba. By R. E. Dennett. (Macmillan and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

In depicting the primitive conceptions, the religious 
and political systems of the negro, Mr. Dennett writes 
with a fuller knowledge of, and a greater sympathy with, 
the black man’s standpoint than is possessed by most 
Europeans who have lived in Equatorial Africa. For some 
fifteen years he served in the Congo, and since 1902 he 
has been in the forestry service in Southern Nigeria. 
During the whole of this long period he has diligently 
sought to get behind the outward aspects of the life of 
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the natives, and to comprehend the meanings of their 
mysteries and their systems of philosophy. The results 
of his Congo studies have appeared in various books, 
notably “At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind.” Now, 
in the volume before us, he essays to make understandable 
the religion and the political comity of the Yoruba. He 
has drawn his information from native sources on the 
spot, but to elucidate any point he makes use of the work 
of previous investigators, such as Colonel A. B. Ellis and 
Bishop Crowther. The value of the book to the anthropolo¬ 
gist is great, nor will the serious student be hindered by 
the admittedly jumpy style of the narrative. The average 
reader may, however, be pardoned if he regards these 
“Nigerian Studies” as in need of elucidation. The im¬ 
portance of the subject, nevertheless, makes it worth while 
to give Mr. Dennett’s book close attention. The Yoruba 
are one of the three great negro or negroid races of West 
Africa, devoted to trade and agriculture, the two others 
being the Mandingo and the Hausa. The mismanagement 
or misunderstanding of these races by their European over- 
lords would have consequences disastrous to the future 
of the country ; and two (the Yoruba and the Hausa) of 
these races are under British protection. Hence the im¬ 
portance to the trader, the administrator, and the mission¬ 
ary of a proper comprehension of the point of view of these 
peoples. This is what Mr. Dennett gives us. After an 
explanatory chapter, giving his method of procedure, he 
summarises the history of the Yoruba kingdoms, which are 
to-day somewhat in the position of the Indian feudatory 
States. He then deals with their origin and religious 
beliefs, and proceeds to show how (apparently) from these 
beliefs the family and tribal systems of government were 
evolved. Like all true negro tribes—the statement is 
scarcely true of all Bantu negroes—the Yoruba have a 
vivid conception of the spirit world. The deification of 
ancestors seems to have been the process by which thev 
created the spirits, and the root idea upon which their 
elaborate systems are built is shown by Mr. Dennett to 
be the government of the family by the Orisha, i.e., the 
shade of the dead grandfather; the typical family con¬ 
sists of the Orisha, the father, the mother, and the son. 
These four personages represent the four governing powers 
in the state—though in the process of evolution the 
Orisha’s power is exercised (at least in some instances) by 
the widow of the grandfather and the mother’s power by 
her brother, this brother becoming, strangely enough, the 
Balogun or war lord. All these early dignitaries have 
their heavenly counterparts—the first of the four repre¬ 
senting the Creator. Space fails us to dwell further on the 
subject, but it will be seen that here is a matter well 
worthy of study. It may be added that, though essen¬ 
tially a negro race, the Yoruba have an infiltration of 
Hamitic and Semitic blood, and preserve traditions of an 
eastern origin. It also appears that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries their beliefs were slightly modified 
bv Christian influences—Mr. Dennett conjectures that a 
Portuguese priest may have settled among them. The 
book has some excellent illustrations and a map, by Cao- 
tain W. H. Beverley, specially drawn to illustrate the 
text. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

William Wordsworth, his Homes and Haunts. By 8. L. 
Brnsusaw. With Twelve Drawings in Cravon bv A. 
Forbbtier, and Pour Portraits. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
Is. 6d. net.) 

With no pretence at any great depth of criticism, the 
author of this beautiful little volume has given us one of 
the most acceptable studies of Wordsworth that we have 
seen for some time. Of all the poets of the period which 
he might almost be said to have inaugurated. Wordsworth 
is perhaps the most difficult to summarise adequately and 
judiciously; the inequality of his work, and his 'slight 
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sense of humour, present obstacles to all but the most 
careful writers. For this reason it is very pleasant to 
congratulate Mr. Bensusan on unfailing taste and tact, 
when, that is, he yields to his impulses of criticism and 
passes opinions on the poetry of varying stages in the life 
of the Lakeside wanderer. “ To Wordsworth,” he says,. 
“ his imagination was the Divine gift he was called upon 
to justify; it was his life’s labour to express that gift to 
the world in terms of high morality. No great poet has 
been further removed from the wish to concentrate the eyes 
of the world upon himself; he sought to turn men’s eyes 
to the ordered beauty of the Universe, that they might 
learn to regulate their own lives, to possess their own. 
souls.” Again, discussing Wordsworth’s impenetrable 
solemnity, we find the author hitting the mark: “ Where 
there is no humour there can be little sympathy; where 
there is great concentration upon intimate, personal, and 
subjective work there can be little time or inclination to- 
keep in touch with the thoughts of the rising generation, 
fired with newborn hopes and ideals. The poet’s pages 
do not conceal a dozen passages intended to raise a smile; 
the bulk of his work is testimony to his energy, if not 
always to his inspiration; but the lack of the sense of 
humour gave a sacrosanct quality to everything he had 
written.” A sympathetic account is given of the friendship 
between Wordsworth, Coleridge, and de Quincey, and the 
lives of the women of the poet’s household are described 
with a sense of proportion. The illustrations are delicate, 
and have a distinct charm in their difference from the 
ordinary photographic reproductions; in fact, the whole 
book is a worthy little monograph upon one who “ at his 
best was for all time, but at his worst was as intensely 
early Victorian as an antimacassar.” 


The Hope of Catholick Judaism: An Essay towards 
Orientation. By J. H. A. Hart, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Oxford: 
Parker and Co., 27, Broad Street. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1910. 3s.) 

“The Hope op Catholick Judaism ” is the first volume of 
a new series, “Studies in the History and Doctrine of 
Judaism and Christianity,” edited by the Bev. A. Lukyn 
Williams. Mr. Hart, who writes from a frankly Christian 
standpoint, is nevertheless in no respect hostile to Judaism. 
His object, in fact, is to emphasise the connection between 
the two, and to remind his readers that the newer faith 
was in its origin but a development of the older. The 
book is intended for Jews as well 06 Christians, but its 
influence on the former is not likely to be considerable, and 
a greater opportunity for usefulness presents itself in regard 
to the latter. In the course of the work the author dis¬ 
plays an extensive acquaintance with the theological litera¬ 
ture, both Jewish and Christian, of the earliest centuries of 
the present era. With Philo, Josephus, and the Talmudi- 
cal literature which has been rendered into English, Mr. 
Hart shows himself as well acquainted as with the New 
Testament itself. He treats his subject exhaustively, and 
devotes attention to the Jewish Conception of Hope, the 
Messianic idea, and also that of the Son of Man, as welL 
as to other topics. Jew and Christian will both be mildly 
surprised at Mr. Hart’s catalogue of the prophets of 
Catholick Judaism, Jesus of Nazareth, Philo of Alexandria* 
Saul of Tarsus, and the Doctors of the Talmud. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 

The special Christmas numbers of the illustrated papers 
and magazines seem to appear earlier year by year, and 
the time cannot be far ahead when they will trespass upon 
October. The Sketch and the Illustrated London News are 
full of excellent fare for the season, and well worth the 
requisite shilling. The art of colour-illustration con¬ 
stantly progresses, and many of the pictures in these two 
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issues are deserving of framing ; each presents as a supple¬ 
ment an engraving in monochrome. A mere mention of 
the names of some of the artists who contribute is suffi¬ 
cient guarantee of the entertaining quality of their work : — 
Frank Reynolds, Godfrey Wilson, Lawson W’ood, Rene 
Bull, Edmund Dulac, Maxfield Parrish, and, of course, 
Heath Robinson, with his amusing extravaganzas. As to 
the literary contents, Mr. William Le Queux is represented 
by a characteristic story in the Sketch , entitled “ The 
Secret,” and 11 The Bolt from Wimperley,” by R. E. 
Vernede, is the principal tale in the Ill nitrated London 
Newn. Both numbers are capital, and the humour of 
many pages which we cannot do more than mention is 
excellent. 

The 1910 issue of “ The Odd Volume ” maintains the 
high standard set in previous years. Mr. A. A. Milne's 
little “ Domestic Comedy in One Scene ” is very amusing, 
and true to life ; it hinges upou the request of a girl that 
her fiance shall give up smoking. He retaliates by asking 
her to give up knitting, and the method by which com¬ 
promise is finally attained is in Mr. Milne’s neatest 
manner. J. J. Bell and G. K. Chesterton contribute 
interesting items, and the full-page illustrations, by some 
of our best-known artists, are extremely good. 


The Munon of Pain. By Pere Laurent. Translated by 
L. G. Pino. (Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In a well-known essay in “ Lux Mundi ” Dr. Illingworth 
pointed out many years ago that “ suffering is not a sub¬ 
ject upon which anything new can be said. It has long 
ago been probed to the utmost limit of our capacity, and 
remains a mystery still.” Yet it is possible for a thought¬ 
ful writer to deal with such aspects of pain as its moral 
grandeur or its enlightening force in a manner that may 
bring comfort and help to many a sufferer. This Pere Lau¬ 
rent has endeavoured to do; yet sometimes, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, rather from the standpoint of technical theology, 
which it is difficult alwa\*6 to follow, as, for example, when 
he says that pain is a consequence of original sin. That pain 
has a value, and therefore a mission, for our imperfect 
state of existence few would deny. But to refer the suffer¬ 
ings of the upright and the innocent to .the law of expiation 
is to lose eight of the truth that if sin involves suffering, 
suffering does not of necessity involve sin. Pain that is 
warning or prophylactic, sanctifying or stimulating, may be 
considered philosophically quite apart from the problem 
of sin. The pain of self-sacrifice is actually an antidote 
to sin, and has a high place in the formation of character 
in the face of moral evil. 8inless pain may be ignored by 
a too narrow theology, which puts forward the non-Chris¬ 
tian dogma that suffering was introduced into the world 
by sin. Apart from these considerations, the writer of 
these short essays has many valuable lessons from the 
“ teachings of misfortune ” for those inclined to take a 
pessimistic view of the sufferings of humanity. 


Nook* and Corners of Old London. By Charles and Mary 
Hemstreet. With 12 Illustrations. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Ir correctness alone were needed, this volume might pass 
as a satisfactory guide-book to the more famous churches, 
buildings, and odd corners of our huge city; but we are 
compelled to suggest that really some attempt should be 
made to cast useful information in a pleasant form. Here 
are two fair specimens of the authors’ style: — 

In the church of St. Michael’s on College Hill, built bv 
Sir Christopher Wren, there is a memorial window to Dick 
Whittington who was buried in the old church on this site— 
a church that was destroyed by the Great Fire. 

In Surrey Street the dramatist William Congreve who has 
been called the greatest Eiglish master of pure comedy lived 


at the height of his success, long after “ The Old Bachelor,” 
44 Love for Love ” and 44 The Mourning Bride ” had made 
him famous, and here he died. 

It will be seen .that the punctuation leaves much to be 
desired; indeed, faulty management of the stops spoils 
several passages. A book on London is surely worth doing 
well if it is worth doing at all. When there are so many 
really attractive volumes published on the same subject 
this one does not shine as an example to be followed. The 
photographs, however, are excellent, and chosen with a 
fine regard for the effective point of view. 


A Thackeray Dictionary. By I. G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. 

(G. Routledge and 8ons. 8s. 6d. net) 

The compilers of this handbook have done a useful work 
thoroughly, supplying the need for a reference book to 
the novels of Thackeray. The aim has been to include 
in the dictionary the names of all characters, either 
fictitious or historical, that take a definite part, however 
small, in the action of a novel or short story, and a 
synopsis of the various novels is given. By a casual 
inspection of the dictionary, we have revived our acquaint¬ 
ance with a variety of interesting people, delightful and 
otherwise, and appreciated the quotations summarising the 
characters in Thackeray’s own words. 


FICTION 

The Templeton Tradition , By Adam Gowans Whyte. 

(Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 

With many pleasant recollections of a certain delightful 
“ Comedy of Ambition ” we began to read this chronicle of 
the Templeton family, to realise, as we progressed, that 
Mr. Whyte hae well maintained the high standard which 
he set for himself in that remarkably good novel. Richard 
Templeton, the man whose ignorance of women and their 
ways came near to wrecking his happiness, and Harry 
Templeton, his brother, whose flippant manner is merely 
the effervescence of a rather excitable nature, are finely 
contrasted ; the women of .the story also make admirable 
foils to one another. Mary Raeburn, marrying Richard in 
a kind of hopeful dream, quickly discovers her mistake; 
how that mistake is gradually brought to a climax and 
suddenly cancelled we must leave the reader to ascertain, 
for the process occupies or else underlies most of the 
chapters of the book. Betty Bramley, her English friend, 
attracts us irresistibly; she is quaint, swift at repartee, 
and more than a match for the lively Harry. Mr. Whyte 
has the valuable gift of writing unstrained, humorous 
dialogue, and, better still, his conversations are invariably 
consistent with his characters. Betty’s wrangles with 
Harry are capital, and the love-making of that irrespon¬ 
sible youth—who nearly spoiled everything by an inoppor¬ 
tune stolen kiss—is excellently described. He i6 the 
“ sport ” of the Templeton strain ; he objects strongly to 
“ bacon and eggs three hundred and sixty-five times per 
annum ” for breakfast, and some of his waggish observa¬ 
tions are extremely entertaining. Thirty-five, he decides, 
is “ a grand old age at which to find one’s faith in human 
nature still alive and kicking. I lost mine utterly,” he 
goes on, “ at the age of five, when Howkie Macleod stole 
my knife and I failed to make his nose bleed.” Mrs. 
Garroway, the incorrigible gossip, who was “ like a news¬ 
paper which published an official account of everything 
two days before it occurred,” takes a necessary mischief- 
making part, but does not seem so convincing as the other 
characters. 

Remembering the purely charming “ Babetto Angele ” of 
his former book, we rather looked forward to another fine 
child-portrait, but in this account of the serious Templeton 
affairs Mr. Whyte has seen fit to omit that phase of his art. 
He has opened new ground, however, in hie acute study of 
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the labour riots in the dour Scotch township; the relation 
of the strike at the big engineering works, and of the 
manner in which Harry, indefatigable and ever-cheery 
adviser, arranged matters, is as vivid as anything we have 
lately read on similar lines. Altogether, we have tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed this excellent story; it takes a position far 
above the level of most modern novels, and, if we mistake 
not, is in a great measure a picture draw*n from life. 


The Incubus. By Helen Hester Colvill. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.) 

The lady to whom this uncomplimentary title of “ The 
Incubus ” is applied certainly deserves it, according to 
this vivid account of her career. She is one of those 
passionate, alluring, magnetic women beloved of all 
novelists, whose mission is to introduce complications, to 
steal a good man’s love, and to wreck the life of the 
virtuous girl of the story—if possible. Isabel Malherbe 
nearly succeeds in doing this, not so much deliberately 
as by means of her irresistible propensity for dragging 
men to her feet. Laura, her pure, studious, and somewhat 
unsophisticated sister, has been separated from her for 
years, and during those years Gilbert Malherbe, who 
loves his cousin Laura, has had a rather ardent and 
indubitably awkward “ affair ” with Isabel in Egypt. 
Given the situation, much can be made of it by a clever 
writer. Mrs. Colvill is as clever as need be; she has 
drawn very skilfully the sharply contrasting characters 
of the two women, and by many deft touches she indicates 
the inherent antagonism of their natures. She leaves us 
slightly wondering that two sisters could possibly be so 
utterly opposite in every way, but her story is so good 
that the point becomes a minor one. It is more than a 
little pathetic, the hopeless struggle of poor Oriental 
Isabel to be “ good/’ to go to church, assist at embroidery, 
and visit the sick; she honestly tries to fall in love with 
the spiritually-minded curate, whose citadel of celibacy 
falls before her charms. But Gilbert’s proximity spoils 
all her resolutions, and Laura is stricken by witnessing 
a scene where her lover’s self-control fails and Isabel’s 
kisses are on his lips. This situation is excellently 
described, and is distinctly exciting. Various less im¬ 
portant individuals play their parts in the story, and, for 
Laura and Gilbert, the end is happy after some years of 
remorse and silence. To. Isabel, death comes—and it was 
the best possible thing which could happen to her. “ The 
Incubus ” is a strongly written novel, free from any taint 
of vulgarity, and one which can be read through without 
any slackening of the interest from the first page to the 
last. 


A tine Kempburn , Truthseeker. By Marguerite Bryant. 

(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 

With a good plot and some carefully drawn characters, 
this book leaves a sense of incompleteness, a vague thought 
of how much better it might have been done. Anne Kemp¬ 
burn is a curious little woman, always trying to fulfil 
her nature in the best way, to get the utmost out of her 
life. She starts by joining a “ Sisters’ Home,” and pro¬ 
ceeds by studying the relations of capital and labour to 
qualify herself for the position of confidential secretary 
to the hero, Paul Arrington. Her sister Naomi, a pro¬ 
fessional singer, has had a romance with this same Paul, 
and has married an Italian, who deserted her; so with 
love and labour as conflicting and contrasting interests 
the story is set well under way. But it needs a more 
capable pen than Miss Bryant’s to treat the subject in a 
sufficiently powerful manner; the reader who possesses 
any literary taste or critical faculty will be disappointed. 
The sentences arc often involved. We take one from page 
112 ns an instance: “ Every example of vital youth is at 
heart a hot-headed reformer bent on improving the state 
of things into which it has dropped, but age, having 
learnt its lesson, is well content to be a wise workman 


in the world’s workshop, satisfied that as much material 
as is necessary for its job will be dealt out by the Provi¬ 
dence, Fate, or the Great Master of all, without need of 
struggle or strife, yet now and again casting kindly 
tolerant eyes on the wider arena, where youth is training 
with so much clamour and martial music for the ultimate 
quiet corner in the workshop.” How came the proof¬ 
reader to miss that? There is an irritating lack of the 
restful semi-colon. “ Tell Max I am deeply hurt that he 
did not invite me, I hope you’ll like Aston House.” 
“ And who ” comes lacking the preceding relative; to 
so highly polish ” is not good, neither is “ His near 
vicinity shook her ” a specimen of decent English. The 
story altogether has a very amateurish touch, and although 
there are scenes and situations in it which hold the atten¬ 
tion, the general effect is sadly weakened by careless 
composition, and by the attempt to portray a mental state 
in Anne which the writer has not realised. 


Pongo and the Bull. By Hilaire Belloc. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.) 

Headers who were dismayed at the eloquent bitterness 
of “ Emmanuel Burden ” need be at no pains to avoid 
reading “ Pongo and the Bull,” for in his latest work Mr. 
Belloc has deserted the hard road of political satire for 
the primrose paths of political farce, and the most serious 
politician, whatever his creed may be, can hardly find the 
result anything but amusing. Still, it may be counted 
discreet in Mr. Belloc that he has dated his book fifteen 
years ahead, Beeing that he has therein essayed the reductio 
ad ahsurdum of party politics, and that there are never 
wanting rebellious young Conservatives and Liberals who 
find the present party system, with its high tradition of 
mutual courtesy, if not absurd, at least sufficiently irri¬ 
tating to the fiery ambitions of youth. 

The fun to be derived from an intimate friendship exist¬ 
ing between the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition is fairly obvious, and Mr. Belloc’s political 
experience helps him to give vraisemblance to his jest; 
and a jest is all his book is, told with a certain racy light¬ 
ness of heart very unlike the consuming hatred that made 
the tragical history of Mr. Burden Buch an uncomfortable 
book to read. On the whole, we prefer Mr. Belloc in his 
present sunny temper, even though the volume under 
notice contains nothing so good as was Mr. Burden’s 
death; for while a good hater may be admired, there have 
been moments when we wearied of Mr. Belloc’s contempt 
for company promoters and Jews. There is no need to 
give the plot of “ Pongo and the Bull,” for the author has 
told but a slight and improbable story; it is Mr. Belloc’s 
wit that makes the book something more than readable, 
and his pleasant gift of presenting the ludicrous in a 
mirthfully formal dress. We recommend the book to the 
notice of all those who are accustomed to lose their tempers 
in the heat of political argument. 


The Getting of Wisdom. By Henry Handel Richardson. 

(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 

If it was with real eagerness that we welcomed a new 
novel from the author of “ Maurice Gue6t,” it was with 
proportionate disappointment that we found “ The Getting 
of Wisdom ” unsatisfactory. Mr. Richardson's story is 
concerned with the life of a lfttle girl at a boarding- 
school ; we are introduced to Laura as she is leaving home 
for the first time, and the book ends, abruptly enough, 
with her departure from school at the end of her school¬ 
days. There ie scope for the most ambitious novelist in 
tracing the development of a girl from childhood to 
womanhood in an alien environment, but .the author was 
trying his readers rather hard when he chose such an 
unpleasant child as Laura for his heroine. The result is 
a book that it is easy to admire, but absolutely Impossible 
to read with pleasure. 
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Nevertheless, we can have nothing but praise for the 
skill with which Laura's character, unsympathetic as it is, 
is drawn, and for the vividness of the scenes of school- 
life which, for the first time in English fiction as far as 
we know it, give us a manifestly truthful account of life 
in a girls’ school. We have always understood that the 
tone of girls' schools is bad when compared with that 
of the average boys' school, and the school through which 
Laura pursues her unblessed destiny provides no excep¬ 
tion. But in this, as in other details, the author compels 
us to accept the veracity of his account by reason of the 
really extraordinary cleverness he displays in drawing the 
minor characters. The girls at the Ladies* College, Mel- 
borne, are noisily alive, and when the author tells us that 
they are snobbish, vain, jealous, and mean, we have to 
accept his statements. We cling to our regret, however, 
that Laura should surpass them all in these character¬ 
istics, and add certain traits of her own that make her 
unpopular even among her unlovable companions. To 
sum up, this is a book that everyone should read and 
nobody can like; its cleverness is astonishing. 


THE THEATRE 

“The Menders or Nets," at the Queen's Theatre. 

We think that Mr. Philip Gibbs has wasted his material 
in using it for this one-act play—powerful and passionate 
as it is. Unless we are much mistaken, the taste of the 
playgoer of the present day oscillates between two 
extremes. Blatant and impossible melodrama on the one 
hand, and legs on the other. Mr. Philip Gibbs had the 
material in “The Menders of Nets" for a verv powerful 
melodrama. If he had treated it after the manner of such 
trash as “ The Worst Woman in London "—pretty bad we 
should think—he would have drawn crowded houses of 
the vacuous-minded people who delight in scarcely veiled 
indecency, and in blood-curdling situations. The mis¬ 
take of certain dramatists, we think, is that they do 
not gauge the intellectual incapacity of their audiences. 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s delightful comedy, “ Mrs. Skef- 
fington," would have appealed in the days of the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre—the Bancrofts’ Theatre—to 
the audiences of those days, who knew what dramatic 
art was. It is entirely thrown away on the general 
public at present. This is a truth which has been 
recognised by Sir Arthur Pinero and other leading 
play-writers who have utilised the sex problem as 
the unwholesome spice for their valuable literary wares. 
The inroads of the music-halls with Mr. Seymour Hicks as 
Hichard III. must be taken into account, and the legitimate 
drama will have to be written down to the understanding 
of the people for whom it caters. “ The Menders of Nets " 
is a very clever interlude, and the acting of Mr. Holmes 
Gore as John is alone worth a visit to the Queen’s Theatre. 
Miss Beryl Faber, in the unpleasant part of Bess, shows 
another side of her versatile talent. The part is lachry¬ 
mose, and in less able hands might easily be repulsive. 
Miss Faber, however, glides with skill over all awkward 
passages, and her performance, followed as it is by her 
presentation of “ Mrs. Skeffington," marks her out as an 
actress who has few equals on the stage. 


MUSIC 

Mr. Lloyd Gkoroe and Sir Edward Elgar are not, it 
might seem, a well-matched pair, yet have they one dis¬ 
tinction in common, and it is a glory which is very rare. 
They have both given birth to that which shall never die. 
“ The speech is immortal," cried Mr. Campbell; “ the 
Concerto is immortal," proclaims Herr Kreisler. True it 
is that the decision at the City Temple has not met with 
universal acceptance, but at Queen's Hall last Thursday 
(we will give the precise date—November 10, 1910—on 


which parent and proud nurse presented the august child 
to the public) it seemed that the vast audience was more 
than eager to echo the cry “ Immortal." It is never 
pleasant to find oneself in a minority of one, in 
the midst of an excited crowd of enthusiasts. So 
the writer made his way through the multitudes, and 
fled guiltily, pursued when he was in the street by the 
clamour of continued paeans within the hall. Next 
morning his favourite newspaper might well have come out 
in colours, like the mails announcing Waterloo, so great 
was the jubilation over the Concerto; “ Immortal ” seemed 
the note sounded by all his breakfast^table sheets. 

Now, mild jests apart, it iB a pity that when a musical 
work of such beauty and importance, by so distinguished 
a composer, is produced, its hearers, and bo many of those 
whose function it is to guide the public taste, should, to 
speak frankly, lose their heads. Of course, it is very 
English—we either decry what is new too scornfully, or 
else we praise it too deliriously. But over-praise never 
does any good. Is not the path trodden by composers 
strewn with the wrecks of once praised works? Matthew 
Arnold’s warning to those who form judgments as to “ the 
best ” should be remembered on the occasion of the pro¬ 
duction of new works by Elgar, who is not, and never 
has been, “ our only composer," as some would have us 
believe. Mr. Rose, in the “New Republic," carried about 
with him a fragment of some artistic stuff for comfort 
amid surrounding ugliness, and no doubt to remind himself 
continually what beauty really might be. Some warning 
sentence, such as Arnold’s “ Wragg is in custody," should 
be ever in the remembrance of those who are tempted to 
shout “ Was there ever anything like it in the world? ’’ 

Of very great and very noble compositions it is pro¬ 
bably true to say that few of them have been fully compre¬ 
hended and appreciated at the first. You feel as you 
listen to some work of great genius that it is dark to- 
you, that there are hard sayings in it; still, as is surely 
the case with people when they read Dante for the first 
time, you are conscious that beauty and power are there 
and will presently manifest themselves. You are confi¬ 
dent that, after a time, you will “ see the stars.” Now 
this mysterious yet confident feeling was in no way 
generated in the mind of the writer by the first hearing of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto. Delighted as he was 
by its very considerable beauty, full of admiration as he 
was at its consummate craftsmanship, the writer never felt 
that he was listening to a work of such deep imagination 
that it could only be fathomed after many hearings or 
much personal study. Waters may be deep and yet trans¬ 
parently clear. Now the Concerto is as clear as crystal, 
but it can hardly be called profound. It is beautiful, if 
you like; it is thoughtful; it has bold and spirited pass¬ 
ages in admirable contrast with its songs of w T istful yet not 
untranquil reflection. In “ colour ” it is rich, delicate, 
soft, luminous—all the epithets with which tints are 
praised may be applied without exaggeration to it; in 
decoration it is ingenious, fanciful, persistently appropri¬ 
ate, and, above all, the music seemed in perfect keeping and 
good taste. This is important to note, for a certain strain 
of commonness has now and then peeped through the 
texture of some of Sir Edward’s previous work, to its 
grievous detriment. Nothing could well be more refined 
in sentiment or more polished in workmanship than this 
Concerto, but when all this has been said, the truth re¬ 
mains, that the music has not the stamp of greatness upon 
it. Long may it continue to pour its sweet or stirring 
sounds into ears that will listen. We doubt, however, 
whether it will prove one of those works which can never 
be heard too often, which, consequently, have the seed of 
immortality in them. Little advantage is to be gained by 
putting composers into class-lists. Our children are sure 
to revise them. But since it is being insistently 
claimed that Elgar’s Concerto must^ rank with the 
greatest of its kind, with the concertos, that is 
to say, of Bach and Beethoven, and possibly Brahms, 
let us propose an alternative classification. Shall we put 
Sir Edward in a class certainly above Bruch and Spohr 
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and Wieniawski and Grieg (we will leave the eighteenth 
century Italians out of the competition), and in a class 
where Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn (and St. Saens 
perhaps) are to be found? These composers of popular 
concertos have, of course, qualities which do not dis¬ 
tinguish Elgar, but has he not advantages of his own 
over them? Not one of the least of Sir Edward’s merits is 
that he is always himself. He knows what form suits him 
best, and he is not to oe seduced into trying to assimilate 
the methods of others which may be recommended by the 
genius of their originators and their “ progressiveness.” 
No one in the least acquainted with his earlier work could 
fail to recognise from whose heart and brain the new 
Violin Concerto had come. Yet is there no trace of what 
could justly be called mannerism. Since the “ Enigma 
Variations ” it is probable that Sir Edward has written 
nothing better. The Concerto shows quite as great a 
mastery of orchestral resource as the symphony, and it 
shows one feature which raises it higher as a work of 
dextrous craftsmanship. The composer of no Concerto, 
perhaps, has been more successful in maintaining a just 
balance between the claims of the soloist and the orchestra. 
As in the finest songs, where the voice and the instrument 
have each their own work to do, but must blend to make 
the perfect whole, so in this Concerto the functions of 
soloist and orchestra are managed with such exceeding 
sense of proportion that the music is as if it came from one 
great instrument. It is not a symphony with violin ac¬ 
companiment, and, of course, it has nothing in common 
with the concertos in which the soloist is the predomi¬ 
nant partner. Yet the music given by Elgar to his soloist 
is of incredible difficulty and exceeding brilliance (it is 
only due, however, to Herr Kreisler to say that he played 
it in such a way Chat, without the score in one’s hand, the 
horrid difficulty of his part would not have been perceived 
by any but experts). How wonderful, then, it is that this 
meteoric light which plays amongst the colours of the 
orchestra should yet seem to belong to it entirely and not 
to have come from a more supernatural region. 

Of the three movements we declare unhesitatingly for 
the last as the best of all, and this is not the usual rule 
of classical compositions. In Brahms, especially, the last 
movement is often the least interesting and the most 
laboured. Elgar’s “ thematic material ” in the first move¬ 
ment has not quite importance enough, nay, it is a little 
reminiscent in the first subject (or to be accurate, in the 
second of the first four brief themes) of the manner of 
Brahms, and the suave second subject proper is not a 
little in the way of Grieg. It is superfluous to dwell on 
the infinite variety with which Elgar plays with these 
fragments—he does not " develop ” them in the ordinary 
sense—building up with his material a harmonious 
temple of sound. Dare we say that the melody of the 
Andante suffers from prettiness? We fear we should too 
soon weary of hearing it, and the most admirable feature 
of this movement, to our thinking, is the decorative work 
given to the soloist. This is always to the point, fanciful, 
charged with graceful meaning, and never put in merely 
for 44 effect” in the bad sense. But the final “Vivace,” 
from its brilliant preluding to its dignified close (Elgar 
certainly has the secret of fine beginnings and endings), 
is full of irresistible spirit, and its accompanied Cadenza 
is by far the most striking portion of the whole work. 
The first theme is of a simplicity that is almost bald, but 
it has the note of complete sincerity, and lends itself 
perfectly to the purposes for which it is needed. The 
second is a good subject in its way, as Elgar has found, 
and the ornamentation of it by the solo is particularly 
strong and good. Were the whole work as striking as 
the Cadenza we should have hesitated, no doubt, to 
impugn the wisdom of those who cry “ Immortal,” for 
this is indeed a masterpiece of its kind ; its new devia of 
“ pizzicato-tremolando ” is perfectly successful, and its 
review of earlier themes presents them in the most favour¬ 
able light. 

The Concerto, then, is a work for which its composer 
may be thanked and congratulated, as credit to British 
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art. But we need not go into hysterics of joy over it, 
and cry “Was there ever anything like it in the world? ” 
We have no wish to be ungracious in our reception of a 
valuable and beautiful composition; still we do feel that 
our composer may well desire to be saved from the 
unmeasured panegyrics of some of his admirers. 


THE PARISIAN WOMAN OF 

TO-DAY 

The announcement that Mile. Marcelle Tinayre, the 
authoress of the famous novel, “ La Maison du Peche,” 
would lecture at Marble Arch House on Thursday evening 
of last week, brought together a select and distinguished 
audience. This is the first time anything approaching to 
an 41 Univorsite deB Lettres Fran$aises ” has been 
attempted in London, and it seems to be a great success. 
Under the patronage of M. Cambon and an honorary com¬ 
mittee comprising many well-known names, a staff has 
been formed who lecture every afternoon at 3.30 on various 
subjects; while once a month a very distinguished French 
man or woman is to come over and deliver a special lec¬ 
ture. It well repays anyone wishing for further informa¬ 
tion to go and talk to one of the charming French ladies 
in their blue Doctors’ robes, who remain at the club 
all day to give information to visitors. 

When the audience were all seated on little gilded chairs 
in an upstairs salon, Mile. Tinayre took her seat on the 
platform, and we were amazed to see how young and 
charming and exquisitely gowned is the authoress of so 
many widely road novels. She began her lecture by saying 
that the time had come when all countries were beginning 
to understand each other better. Before travel had 
become so general, different nations only saw each other 
through the smoked-glass of prejudice, and the picture they 
thus obtained, though literary, was often only a caricature. 
The country folk of all nations gained their ideas of life, 
outside their own village, from vaudevilles and bad novels. 
For instance, the popular idea of the Russian is that he 
lives all the winter in the snow and eats candles! The 
Germans are all musicians, or soldiers, who drink beer and 
devour sauerkraut; the Italian always plays the mando¬ 
lin, wears a knife, and lives on macaroni; the English 
live in large rooms, have large teeth and red complexions, 
and always carry a Bible in their pockets; the Frenchman 
is always the lover, he is witty and amusing, but not 
sorious at all; and the Parisian woman is attractive, arti¬ 
ficial, frivolous, and dangerous, never in her home, never 
with her husband, never with her children—because she 
has none, but always to be found in the shops, or at the 
Moulin Rouge 1 This is the deformed picture, drawn 
from no real model, that passes as the Parisian woman of 
to-day. Mile. Tinayre then told an amusing story of a 
young man from 'Pomerania with pink cheeks, a yellow 
waistcoat, and a little green hat, whom she was asked to 
befriend on his first visit to the capital of civilisation. 
She began conversation by asking him what had 
moet interested him as yet in Paris. 44 Oh,” he 
said, readily, 44 the Parisian women.” 44 But,” he added, 
44 1 was misinformed about them. I was told that it was 
the custom to speak to any pretty woman in the streets; 
I tried this, but strange to say, some jeered at my green 
hat, others hurried on and paid no attention, while the 
very prettiest of all got red in the face, stamped her foot, 
and said, 4 How dare you? I shall call a gendarme!’” 
44 The really smart, nice women,” he continued, 44 were at 
a place called the Moulin Rouge, although perhaps for 
wives and mothers they seem a little too gay and 
frivolous”! 44 And I tried for an hour,” said Mile. 
Tinayre, sadly, 44 with no success at all, to convince him 
that the women he admired, and all women of the music- 
halls in all countries, were never representative of the 
women of the country.” 
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The talented authoress then went on to say iliat whole 
provinces in France were quite unlike each other—no one 
could accuse the northerners, for instance, of levity; in 
fact, France had bores to boast of in every province 1 
Bores whom they respeuted, to whom they gave titles 
and honours, but to whom they never gave their hearts 1 
These were not, however, the representative Frenchmen 
of the twentieth century, but men like Anatole France 
were kindly, wise, only smilingly ironical at times. “ We 
like men who can smile," said Mile. Tinayre, with one of 
her own peculiarly sweet ones 1 “ We do not like pedants, or 
a virtuous severity that no one wants to copy. Virtue 
should be sure enough of herself to be loving, goodness 
should smile; but the woman of the world never parades 
her domestic talents. Why should she go about in society 
talking of jam-making or croup? Then again,” added 
Mile. Tinayre, laughing, “ 1 will confess something that 
may shock you. We novelists are much more interested 
in bad households than in good ; good ones have no adven¬ 
tures, the irregular and catastrophic in human life has 
more action for a novel! But this is no true idea of the 
normal woman, all the same. The Frenchwoman is not 
an angel nor a devil, she is a woman —more woman than 
any other; not often beautiful, not with the robust 
northern physique and radiancy, yet few’ are really ugly. 
8he has charm, vivacity, she is well dressed, she is 
small and thin—as it is the fashion, or fat, if that is 1 k 
la mode,’ and it is impossible to say how this is done; 
perhaps it is the climate! ” 

In forming a true opinion of Frenchwomen, the lecturer 
pointed out that it was impossible to speak only of the 
‘‘femme du monde." She is a tvpe more or less cosmo- 
politan, and is to be found in the restaurants, at the 
races, and in the theatres of every capital. The real type 
of types in Paris, the root of all the other types, containing 
all their characteristics undeveloped, is to be looked for 
in the woman at the bottom of the social ladder, of the 
small shopkeeping class. Just watch the little schoolgirl 
of Paris, with her long plait, a basket on her arm, and 
a grave face. She knows that life is not always easy 
or gay. Already she is a little “ m&re de menage," she 
helps her mother light the fire and mind the 

children. For in France the parents and children 
are one, for good or evil—as a rule, for good; 

and parents love their children. On Sunday in the 
Bois or Underground you see little family parties, 

and the child always wears a good hat, sometimes 

with a feather in it, a very thin one, but still a feather I 
The father will deprive himself for the wife, and the 
wife for the child. In France there are very bad marriage 
laws for women, they have no protection. “ But,” said 
Mile. ISnayre, with a wave of her hand, " we manage 
very well all the same 1 ” Though no husband will con¬ 
fess it, every wife manages the household entirely, and 
wonderful managers they are. The workman’s name for 
his wif© is u ma patronne,’* and he neither undertakes 
nor decides anything without her advice. This is not 
a little homage for the woman. The Frenchwoman lives 
by her feminine instinct, there are few Suffragettes, and 
the feminist movement is something quite different; but 
all the same, there are a great many independent women 
in business. (The Bon Marche was founded, for instance, 
by Madame Boucicault.) The Frenchwoman, although 
she does not, like the Dutch, dust her furniture all day, 
is possessed of great practical good sense. She will do 
her own housework if necessary, make her own dresses, and 
cook, and then receive her guests, quite the grand lady, at 
five o’clock for tea. She loves to please, and loves her 
toilettes, but Mile. Tinayre declared that she considers 
this a merit 1 

“ I was talking the other day to Christabel Pankhurst,” 
concluded Mile. Tinayre, “ and I asked her if she did not 
think that clever women were all the better for being 
pretty and charming; and she said she thought I was 
right. But I am afraid she agreed so readily partly 
because she did not understand French very well! 

w 


PAGEANTS 


The student of human nature, who is rather too ready, if 
he be of a supercilious turn of mind, to deride the throng 
which gazes enrapt at a street-procession, may sometimes 
find his attention arrested by a spontaneous blossoming 
within his own soul of the pure joy of ** looking at things.” 
He discovers, perhaps, that the fine, flaming parabola of 
a flight of rockets gives him a gasp of pleasure, or that 
the grim, grey battleship coming down harbour excites 
him, as a mere spectacle, beyond words; or that a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers marching through the city thrills him 
unreasonably. True, with him a portion of the unexpected 
delight is derived from the subtle suggestions of each, 
from a swiftly linked chain of ideas which he would be 
puzzled to disentangle, suddenly formed in his brain; but 
he has to admit, if he is honest, that a great part of it 
comes from the satisfaction of his sense of sight. As the 
ear possesses its luxuries of melody and harmony, so the 
eye has its indulgences of colour and shape, and it is very 
human and very natural for the disdained man in the street 
to gather in his thousands when the opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing a pageant presents itself—for, as a rule, the good 
fellow has little in the way of beauty to feast his vision 
upon at home. “ The trivial round, the common task,” do 
not “ furnish all we ought to ask ’’; we ask unconsciously 
for beauty, and deny ourselves in order to obtain a glimpse 
of it. Pageants may be awkward for people who are in a 
hurry; traffic is disorganised, business temporarily at a 
standstill; but they embody a good deal of sound common 
sense. It is sound common sense, for example, simply to 
let people look at beautiful and splendid things. 

The desire to do this is elemental. Allowing for differ¬ 
ences of ideal, it appears all the world over, in the savage 
and in the artist, in the hut-villages of some Pacific archi¬ 
pelago and in the fastidious elegance of a Parisian 
avenue; but it seems to come to a particularly obvious 
centre in this island and in this city of London. Possibly 
by these periodic shows wo endeavour to counteract the 
iniquities of our climate; we certainly challenge the 
weather-clerk by holding the most important civic pageant 
in the month of November. However that may be, the 
custom of providing the populace with a festival of colour 
(if somewhat of a medley) at the accession of each Lord 
Mayor is a historic custom which benefits more than it 
hinders, and pleases more than it offends. Originally 
beauty may be presumed to have been a secondary idea; 
the chief tribesman wore his feathered head-dress and his 
embroidered apron with an eye to dignity first, no doubt; 
his artistic sensibilities were not his strong point; only 
when “ Ung, a maker of pictures, fashioned an image of 
snow,” and a fury of art for art’s sake overtook the inno¬ 
cent nations in embryo did the desire for loveliness mingle 
with the expression of power. Then the evolution of the 
decorative procession was easy; once in every cycle of 
moons the principal medicine man and other officials, 
bearing symbols of their craft, would follow the chief 
round the settlement and finish up with a feed and a big 
dance—very much in the manner of to-day; and the crowd 
would shout, and point, and nudge, and go home to its 
individual wigwams, delighted and distended. 

We need not attempt to trace through the dark ages, 
or through the early centuries of dawning civilisation, the 
progress of the pageant; but we may glance for a moment 
at its development in days comparatively near to our own. 
On the vigil of St. John’s Eve, a “ marching watch ” used 
to go through the city of London in very elaborate style, 
carrying hundreds of flaming cressets, numbering in all 
over two thousand men. “ Part of them,” says an old 
record, “ were old souldiers, of skill to bee captaines, 
lieutenants, corporals, etc., wifflers, drummers, and fifes, 
standard and ensigne-bearers, sword-players, trumpeters 
on horsebacke, demilaunces on great horses, gunners with 
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hand-guns, archers in cotes of white fustian, signed on the 
breaste and backe with the armes of the city, their bowes 
bent in their hands with sheafes of arrowes by their sides, 
pike-men in bright corslets, burganets, etc., holbards, the 
like billmen in almaine rivets, and aperns of mayle in 
great number.” Many pageants with morris-dancers 
attended on this procession, and the constables of the city 
came out in great force, “ in bright harnesse, some over¬ 
gilt, and every one a jornet of scarlet thereupon and a 
ohaine of gold, his henchman following him, his minstrels 
before him, and his cresset-light passing by him.” In the 
year 1539, Henry VIII. forbade this muster of armed 
men, but Sir John Gresham, who was Lord Mayor in 1548, 
revived and beautified the custom; it soon however, fell 
into disuse. The provincial towns did not lag far behind 
in their observances of Midsummer Eve. A Harleian 
MS. in the British Museum describes a pageant held at 
Chester in 1564, wherein “ four giants, one unicorn, one 
dromedary, one camel, one luce, one dragon, and six 
hobbyhorses ” took part. This affair, after a period of 
eclipse, was revived in the reign of Charles II., and some 
of the items in the bill of charges are most amusing. 
“ For arsnick to put into the paste, to save the giants 
from being eaten by the rats, one shilling and four pence ”; 
the “ four beastes ” cost one pound sixteen shillings and 
fourpence each, and eight men were paid sixteen shillings 
to carry them round. 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant of 1687 was particularly 
gorgeous, perhaps because Sir Joljn Shorter, Kt., belonged 
to the company of goldsmiths. He caused a representa¬ 
tion of St. Dunstan’s famous exploit—tweaking the devil’s 
nose—to be mounted and carried in the procession, much 
to the joy, doubtless, of the assembled citizens. The good 
saint, who was attired in fine lawn, with a cloth of shining 
gold reaching to the ground, must have felt rather relieved 
when it was all over, for there was a real fire and forge 
close to him, and insurance was not quite such a feature 
of life in those days as it is now. The “ precepts ” which 
were evolved for the better presentment of the annual 
festival contained interesting clauses. One dated October, 
1825, addressed to the Aldermen, urged, among other 
things, “ that you cause Notice to be given to the Inhabi¬ 
tants of your Ward to adorn the Fronts and Balconies of 
their Houses with their best Hangings or other Ornaments, 
and that they cause the Streets before their respective 
Houses to be cleanly swept and well paved and amended, 
whereof the Scavengers are also to take Notice, and to be 
warned that they see the same duly and effectually per¬ 
formed. And if any Constable, Beadle, or other Officer 
shall be found remiss and negligeni in their Duty, in not 
apprehending any offending, they shall be prosecuted for 
such their Neglect, Default, or Remissness, according to 
the utmost Severity of the Law.” 

In the Elizabethan days many occasions were seized as 
opportune for a pageant. The year 1679 saw a notable 
cavalcade in -London on the anniversary of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s accession to the throne. Bells were rung from 
three o’clock in the morning, and at evening, from Moor- 
gate to Temple Bar, a heterogeneous company of mummers 
wended their solemn way. At Temple Bar the houses, 
“ with innumerable swarms, seemed to be converted into 
heaps of men, women, and children, for whose diversion 
were provided great variety of excellent fireworks.” An 
enormous bonfire was lighted near the Inner Temple gate, 
and an effigy of the Pope was there burnt “ with a pro¬ 
digious shout that might be heard far beyond Somerset 
House.” 

Thus, with fireworks and fanciful dresses, the eyes of 
all beholders were charmed, and human nature, delighting 
in display, was satisfied. It seems that at the present day 
we are not so very differently constituted. The Crystal 
Palace claims its thousands for pyrotechnic summer even- 
ings; each successive exhibition must spend large amounts 
of money on glittering fires and explosive coloured 
rockets ; we linger to watch when the soldiers march past 
our club windows, and we cannot resist a peep at the 
gilded coaches and decorative paraphernalia of the Lord 
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Mayor’s Show. There may be little reason in it, but 
nature is above logic; the eyes of the beholder demand 
their quantum of pleasure, and he probably passes on 
humming a tune. The other aspect of these affairs—the 
preservation of an ancient custom—has plenty of satis¬ 
factory reasons to support it; but finally and essentially 
we must go to the primitive instincts of our ancestors if 
we are to explain thoroughly the fascination of pageants 
and processions—we love, as they did, to gaze on beautiful 
and splendid things. Other nations, other people, may 
smile at our ideas of beauty and splendour (which, 
admittedly, are sometimes queer); but that is “ another 
story.” 


EXHIBITIONS 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 

COLOURS. 

The winter exhibition of this society is now open in the 
Gallery at 5a, Pall Mall. One has only to enter the 
single room into which the whole collection—there are 
nearly four hundred pictures in all—is gathered to realise 
afresh the reasonableness of Whistler’s horror of crowded 
galleries, and the difficulty of properly appreciating so 
many different kinds of work, when it is almost impossible 
to look at one picture without being conscious of the 
presence, often incongruous, of that which hangs imme¬ 
diately beside, above, or below it. How one could have 
wished, for instance, for a whole screen devoted to Mr. 
Clausen’s beautiful “ Queenhithe: Foggy Evening ” and 
“ The Big Chimneys ”—for which alone one would gladly 
have visited the gallery—with perhaps one or two others. 

It is unnecessary to mention individually all the more 
prominent pictures. Most of the exhibitors are well 
known and hold recognised positions. There are others, 
however, whose work varies considerably in style and 
treatment as well as in artistic value. Strangely enough, 
Mr. Rackham, as represented here, is one of the most 
unequal. Some of the Italian sketches might have been 
done by anybody, but there is a mysterious and poetical 
“ Mill ” which is altogether worthy of him. Among the 
other landscapes from which one or two may be picked 
out from the several exhibited by each artist may be 
mentioned Mr. Claude A. Shepperson’s “ Taw Marsh, Dart¬ 
moor,” a swind-swept moor with a shepherd driving his 
flock; ‘‘Motive No. 2,” a small, delicately touched and 
sketchy landscape by Mr. R. Thorne-Waite, and Miss 
Clara Montalba’s rich colour impression of “ Fishing Boats 
before S. Giorgio.” It may be noted that all Miss Mon¬ 
talba’s pictures are seriously marred by their aggressive 
and unsuitable frames. 

Mr. Edwin Alexander exhibits several landscapes, 
painted with broad, clear washes of colour; first perhaps is 
the delicately transparent “Ulva Sound.” He is most 
conspicuously represented, however, by his studies of 
flowers on brown paper. All are delightful, from the few 
delicate touches of dry grass in “ Meadow Brown h to the 
“Thistle,” with its exquisite workmanship. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s landscapes are imaginative and finely touched, 
but the over-accentuation of some of the shadows, especially 
in the middle distances, detracts a good deal from their 
impression. 

Among figure subjects there is a notable picture by Mr. 
Lionel Smythe, “ A Bait Digger ”—a girl coming across 
a stretch of wet sand. There is air in the painting of 
it, and the same quality as in the artist’s tiny “ Head 
of a Child.” A fine study of sunlight is Mrs. Laura 
Knight’s 11 The Sun Hat ”—a girl standing in the open air. 
Other interesting exhibits are the designs for a window 
by Mr. Louis Davis, the late Mr. J. M. Swan’s animal 
studies in chalk, and several small pictures by the late 
Mr. Holman Hunt; while a place of honour is given to 
Mr. Frank Cadogan Cowper’s small version of a mural 
painting in the Houses of Parliament. 
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THE LONDON INSTITUTION ! 

On Monday last, November 14, a most interesting lecture ! 
was delivered at the London Institution by Alfred George 
Temple, Esq., F.S.A., on “ The Pre-Raphaelite Movement 
in England.” Before proceeding to his sketch of the work 
of the three chief originators of this renaissance of art, j 
the lecturer gave a neat summary of the position of paint¬ 
ing in this country at the period immediately preceding, 
pointing out that it was “ sound and restrained enough as 
far as academic conditions were concerned, but lacked fire, 
passion, and the qualities that reach the heart.” Repro¬ 
ductions of several pictures, illustrating this criticism, 
were thrown on the screen. He then took in turn the art 
of Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti, and briefly out¬ 
lined the special attributes of each, digressing very 
effectively to emphasise the revolution of public opinion 
which has come to pass since the chorus of derision which 
greeted the young enthusiasts in their early days. 
Ruskin’s voice was practically the only one raised to 
encourage them, yet they persevered, and the whole world 
knows the story of their victory. 

Perhaps the part of Mr. Temple’s address which pleased 
his audience most was the eulogy of Holman Hunt, with 
whom he was personally acquainted. After the “ Lorenzo 
and Isabella*’ of Millais, the calm symbolism of “ The 
“Scapegoat ” made a remarkable contrast. The criticism 
of the lady who observed with regard to another famous 
painting that “ The Light of the World ” needed no lantern 
—a very apt remark, and perfectly reasonable at a first 
glance—was, of course, disposed of by the distinguished 
lecturer’s detailed explanation of the emblematic meanings 
to be read into the picture. 

Rossetti, “ the dominant and insistent spirit of the move¬ 
ment,” was ably treated in a masterly little exposition, 
and although we could have wished for a lengthier allu¬ 
sion to the poetic aspect of his genius, time was limited. 
Rossetti, said the lecturer, “ seemed as if he breathed 
and moved in other times, centuries ago ”; his water¬ 
colours “ flash like jewels, or glow like fragments of some 
sunlit window.” Not until his death did the public begin 
to appreciate the wonderful value of his artistic work. 
The exquisite “ Ecce Ancilla Domini ” was shown on the 
screen, greatly to the pleasure of the listeners; indeed, 
the frequent and admirable lantern-illustrations added 
much to the interest and elucidation of a charming lecture. 
The theatre was well filled by a thoroughly attentive and 
sympathetic gathering, and the impulse to applaud was 
often too strong to be resisted. 


SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 

“ La Robe de Laine,” by M. Henry Bordeaux, will be 
specially interesting to English readers, on account of the 
fact that the author has taken for theme of his novel 
Tennyson’s melancholic ballad, “ The Lord of Burleigh.” 
It is curious to read a book inspired, so to say, by one 
of our poets, and M. Henry Bordeaux has succeeded in 
Tendering in the person of his heroine the same impression 
of sorrow and despair as is conveyed in the character 
of the Lord of Burleigh’s country bride. 

Raymond Cernay, a young Parisian multi-millionaire, 
passes, returning from Italy in his motor, through a 
quaint retired part of Savoy, and comes across a very 
old*castle—the chateau of “La Vierge-aux-Bois ”—whose 
romantic name and aspect enchant him. Seeing it for 
sale, he is immediately seized by one of those whims he 
is accustomed to satisfy instantly, and he goes at once 
to visit the steward of the estate, a retired officer named 
M. Mairieux, who lives with his family in a pavilion in 
the castle grounds, and who invites him to lunch. In the 
afternoon thev both drive 
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the neighbouring town, and the deal is concluded. Ray¬ 
mond Cernay then continues his homeward journey towards 
Paris. But several years later, feeling ill and tired by 
the effects of Paris life, he suddenly remembers the old 
castle in Savoy he had bought so recklessly, and he 
resolves to go and spend some months at the “ Virgin of 
the Woods.” 

To his surprise he finds that Mairieux’s daughter—whose 
name, by a strange coincidence, is Raymonde, and of 
whom he had only had a glimpse on his preceding visit— 
has bloomed into a beautiful young girl, whose pure and 
thoughtful face immediately attracts him strangely. They 
see each other often, and take long drives together through 
the neighbouring woods, which Raymonde teaches her 
companion to understand and appreciate. Soon Cernay 
discovers that he is deeply in love with the maiden, 
and he asks her to become his wife. Raymonde does not 
answer at once, and when at last she accedes to his request 
we understand that she does so only because she is sure 
that she cares greatly for her betrothed, and not on 
account of the benefits she may derive from such a mar¬ 
riage. The wedding takes place in Savoy, and, touching 
detail, Raymonde has insisted, in the kindness of her heart, 
on having her wedding-dress made by the little village 
dressmaker. So she dons her simple white woollen bridal 
gown—her “ robe de laine ”—which causes Cernay a secret 
mortification when he sees how badly it hangs. However, 
as none of his friends are present, except one, it is of 
no consequence; he has not told any of his fine Parisian 
acquaintance of his marriage, as he fears, in the shallow¬ 
ness and snftbbishness of his nature, that there will be 
gossip when it is known that he has wedded his steward’s 
daughter. 

At first all goes well; Cernay loves his young bride, 
who in turn adores him. But as the novelty wears off, he 
frets and fumes for Paris. So to Paris they go, and then, 
alas 1 for poor Raymonde’s happiness. Cernay is again 
drawn into the foolish, frivolous, useless life of Parisian 
society (that is to say, of a certain Parisian society). He 
had hoped his wife would be dazzled and enchanted by 
the world into which he introduces her, and where her 
simplicity and beauty are coldly greeted by the fine 
“ mondaines.” On the contrary, Raymonde is horrified; 
all her religious principles, her pure ideas of life, are 
shocked and wounded by what she sees and hears around 
her. She is bewildered, sad, unhappy, and wrell she may 
be. At first Cernay finds so much innocence entertaining, 
but after a while it palls upon him, and they become 
estranged, though Raymonde never utters a word of re¬ 
proach. She tries even to please her husband by making 
pitiful efforts to tune herself to the key of the society 
she lives in, and fails dismally. Cernay meets a young 
woman whose “ wiles and smiles ” captivate him, and, 
though Raymonde knows of her husband’s betrayal, she 
never says a word, but remains to the end a pure, blame¬ 
less wife, and a devoted mother. At last, however, the 
moral strain is too great; she succumbs to it, and falls 
desperately ill. Then Cernay suddenly realises all the 
harm he has done to the sweet country girl who had 
trusted so confidently to his love and care ; he feels that 
he ought never to have brought her into the fictitious, 
corrupt atmosphere of Parisian “ vie mondaine,” and he 
is filled with remorse. He takes Raymonde back to the 
“Vierge-aux-Bois”—back to the woods she ought never 
to have left—and he devotes himself to her until Death 
comes to claim his own. Then, knowing it would have 
been his wife’s wish, he has her dressed for her last sleep 
in her wedding gown, her “robe de laine,” and, as a second 
Lord Burleigh, he comes : — 

To look upon her, 

And he looked at her and said : 

“ Bring the dress and put it on her 
That she wore when she was wed.” 

Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest 

In the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might have rest. 
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M. Henry Bordeaux, though having already written 
several most interesting works, has undoubtedly surpassed 
himself in “ La Robe de Laine.” But has he not perhaps ex¬ 
aggerated Cernay’s coldness and cruelty, and by so doing 
rendered his hero slightly artificial? Is it possible that a 
man who, as the conclusion of the story proves, really 
cared so deeply for his wife as to refuse to marry again, and 
to resolve to remain faithful to her memory, could be 
bo apparently unfeeling, cynical, and blase whilst witness¬ 
ing her moral discomfort and anguish ? Cernay’s character 
appears to the reader as full of contradictions, and it is 
not easy to follow his real sentiments. No doubt M. Henry 
Bordeaux has over-drawn purposely Cernay’s character 
with the “ parti pris ” of throwing Raymonde particularly 
in relief. And he is most excusable for so doing, on 
account of the portrait he has traced of Raymonde, who 
is certainly one of the fairest conceptions of womanhood 
created since a long while. It is a positive pleasure, in 
these days when the fashionable heroine must either be 
a {i coquine ” or a “ coquette,” to meet a type of woman who 
is virtuous and pure, and who possesses some ideals, with¬ 
out, for that, being conceited or affected. 

" Le Pasteur Pauvre ” is the posthumous work of the 
late M. Edouard Rod, the well-known author of “ La Vie 
Privee de Michel Tessier,” “ L’ Ombre s'etend sur la Mon- 
tagne,” etc. In “ The Poor Pastor ” M. Rod has drawn the 
character of a poor Swiss clergyman, with the traditional 
innumerable family, whose passionately faithful nature, 
and perhaps over-scrupulous conscience, are constantly 
at war with what ought to be his material interests. Pastor 
Cauche’s charitableness, continual self-sacrifice, kindness, 
and indulgence are rewarded by his being considered a 
sort of maniac by his fellow-villagers, and regarded even 
by his children, at the last, as a rather foolish, over-con- 
scientiouB old man. Happily for him, Pastor Cauche has 
a wife, Madeleine, whose faith in the Lord is still firmer 
and more confident than his own. And, so aided and 
upheld by her, Pastor Cauche can act according to his 
conscience to the end, and avoid the ambushes put 
to his faith, his probity, and his honour by all those 
whom his honesty prevents arriving at their ends. 
This artless tale is composed of a series of sketches of 
Pastor Cauche’s painful, unrewarded life, and is written 
in the clear, sober language so characteristic of M. Edouard 
Rod’s style; and the naive and rustic story contains, in 
its very simplicity, some psychological observations noted 
with a clear-sightedness which is at times almost painful. 

M. Louis Delzons’ last book, “ Le Meilleur Amour,” 
appeared first in serial form in La Revue des Deux Maudes. 
It is a most curious work, and to analyse it thoroughly 
would require an essay. In a rather stiff and too concise 
style, M. Delzons describes us the case of Antonin Bideau, 
a celebrated Parisian surgeon, who, when a student at 
Clermont Ferrand, shirked a duty he ought to have accom¬ 
plished. Some years later, when he has reached fame and 
prosperity, Bideau, who has meanwhile lost both his 
parents, is, through the hazard of circumstances, brought 
again into contact with the woman and child whom he 
abandoned some years before, leaving them, it is true, a 
goodly sum of money. When he sees Nine, his little girl, 
Bideau feels what the popular French phrase calls “le 
cri du sang ”—the cry of the blood. In Nine he sees his 
mother live again, the mother to whom he was so passion¬ 
ately attached. A great tenderness wells up in his heart 
for the child, which augments the more he sees of her. 
He resolves to atone for his past fault, and, renouncing 
thus all possibility of creating himself a family by the 
ties of marriage, l\e claims Nine as his own little girl. 
And, as the mother, Frangoise, refuses to give her up, he 
kidnaps her. There is a stormy scene between him and 
Frangoise, each proclaiming their right of possession of 
the child. Bideau finally wins his point, and Frangoise 
abdicates all her privileges in order to follow Meruel, the 
man she loves, and who cares for her enough to marry 
her, despite her past. 

Bideau’s character is cleverly delineated ; though not 
particularly sympathetic, he is the very personification 
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of the strong, w T ilful man. Having realised the harm his. 
former egotism has done, and might especially do in the 
future to Nine, if he does not atone for it, he resolves 
to do all in his power so that the child—whom he really 
loves through the great affection he had for his mother— 
may not suffer on account of his past fault. And thus he 
proves the ancient adage, “ That pure love embalms the 
heart and drives away the baser instincts.” Nine her¬ 
self, though, seems to us a little hastily sketched; her love 
for the father she thus meets so unexpectedly, develops too 
quickly; a child of ten years old possesses already a certain 
degree of judgment, and is surely no longer influenced 
simply by the thought of the toys and pleasures her newly 
found father will procure her. Or can it be that Nine 
is a shallow nature, incapable of feeling any gratitude ? 
One cannot help coming to this conclusion when one sees 
in what an off-hand way she detaches herself from 
Frangoise, who, during all those years, has devoted herself 
to her welfare, doing her best, though in a rather foolish 
way. Altogether, however, “ Le Meilleur Amour is a 
strong book in which the author tries to solve the problem 
of what is the Best or Better Love in life, and he seems to 
come to the conclusion that the “meilleur amour” is the 
one which the parents bear to their children, no doubt 
because such a love contains nearly always some self- 

sacrifice. __ 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib. —Politic* have interfered with the progress of business on 
the Stock Exchange, and I fear we must await the course of 
events before we can hope to see any revival. The position is 
one of great moment, and we are likely to forget all else in 

^Las^week ^I billed very special attention to Hudson Bay 
shares, which were round about 105$. They are now nearer 
110 I gave my reasons then for believing they would go still 
higher, and I was justified in that belief. The reason for this 
rise in Hudson Bays is explained by the fact which I am never 
tired of pointing out^that is, the great prospects open to 
Canada, and to the change in its management. B ^ bld 8 e ! 

of Harrod’s Stores fame, has recently joined the board, and 
made a tour to Canada. His business capacity is quickly 
reflected in the price of Hudson Bay shares, and I feel fairly 
confident that 110 will not stop them. Land values in the West 
of Canada are rising, and the general outlook is one of great 
promise. Reports of the fur trade are good, and the develop¬ 
ments in Northern Canada are progressing most satisfactorily. 
The general feeling is very 41 bullish M as regards Hudson Bays. 

The Goldfields report was out last week, and therefore is * 
thing of the past. It was as good as the market hoped for ; per¬ 
haps a little better. The company, with its many interests in 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and West Africa, naturally has its 
hands full. Its mines have to be worked, and labour with them 
has been, and still is, a serious question. That they will sur¬ 
mount the difficulty we all believe, but, nevertheless, it is a 
point one has to take into serious consideration. 

We have not heard much lately of West Australia. She has 
some good mines nevertheless. Take the Great Boulder and 
Ivanhoe as examples. A new mine has been floated this 
week, called the Mountain Queen, Limited, with a capital of 
£125,000 in 10s. shares. The company, I understand, has six 
mining leases in the Yilgam goldfield of West Australia, with a 
total area of 112 acres. It is situated about nineteen miles 
south of Southern Cross, which is on- the main line between 
Perth and Kalgoorlie. 

Brewery shareholders are having a terrible time owing to the 
present Government’s attack upon them. Let us take as an 
example the chairman’s speech at the meeting of Messrs. Noakes 
and Oo., Limited, the well-known brewers. He stated that 
the ruinous advance in duties which had been levied upon them 
by the present Government meant an increase of £4,500, and 
that, out of a total surplus of £64,785, the State took no less 
than £31,759. However can directors of breweries be expected 
to pay their shareholders a fair dividend in face of such impo¬ 
sitions as this? 

A Rhodesian share called Rose of Sharon has been much in 
evidence during the week. On an important circular just issued, 
the shares are likely to go higher. The capital of the company^ 
is £250.000 in £1 fully-paid shares, and has 130 claims in the 
Gwelo district. 
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The Carmen Mines of El Oro held its meeting during the 
week, Sir R. J. Price, M.P., occupying the chair. He spoke 
.hopefully of finding during the next month or so the great San 
Rafael vein. Although this was the first ordinary general meet¬ 
ing of the Carmen Mines of El Oro, Limited, the Carmen Mine 
itself is not a new one, but has been worked by Mexicans for 
some years, and in its upper levels was a very valuable mine. 
It is hoped that at depth it will prove even more valuable. 

Americans, as I anticipated, have been an active and rising 
market. Many rumours are afloat as to the reason for buying 
them. One is that the Harnman stocks are likely to be quoted on 
the Paris Bourse. In ray last week’s selection of Union Pacific, 
Rock Island, and New York Central, I was well on the mark, as 
they have all had a very substantial rise, which looks like con* 
tinuing. Steel Commons have also been in demand at 82, and 
I am strongly advised not to oppose them. 

Selling from Berlin caused Canadian Pacifies to shed a dollar 
or so, the reason being that there was disappointment that no 
reference was made in the dividend announcement as to a bonus, 
which was expected. I should not sell Canadian Pacific on 
this, as I think they have another ten point rise in them. 

Rubber remains a steady market, and the sales at Mincing 
Lane were quite up to expectations, showing an average rise 
of from 4d. to 6d. per lb. This was reflected by the rise in the 
better-class shares during the past week or so. 

The Home Railway market was better on the good traffic 
returns of the South-Eastern and Great Eastern, and this im¬ 
provement extended to the Scotch stocks ; and I look upon 
North British at 30 and Caledonian Deferred at 23£ as good 
speculative purchases. 

Consols are again in the region of 78g. The political situa¬ 
tion, of course, does not help them ; and, with so many other 
trustee stocks offering better rates of interest, it is easy to see 
why they cannot be expected to rise to any great extent. 

Mines still hesitate, and business has been extremely lihiited ; 
and, with so many causes to keep the public out of the market, 
it is not surprising to see prices fade away. I like to write 
cheerfully when possible about all things, but the world’s unrest 
is becoming so very pronounced that I am gradually finding 
myself drifting into a pessimist, but I must shake off such 
feelings. 

I notice our old friend Truth has been registered as a private 
company, with a capital of £30,000 in £10 shares. It has in the 
past done good work in showing up wrongdoers and exposing the 
cover-snatching, bucket-shop merchant. 

The run on the Birkbeck Bank, following so soon on the 
failure of the Charing Cross Bank, was a feature of the week. 
It has once more shown its strength by withstanding the attack, 
helped by the support of the Bank of England. There is no 
doubt that it was the attack of an enemy, and I hope he may 
be found and brought to justice. The hours of suffering caused 
by such a run must have been a great strain upon the large 
number of depositors. It is a fact to note that more than half 
of the depositors were women, therefore easily alarmed. 

Great activity prevails in the Diamond market, the late strike 
on the Roberts Victor Mine being in a measure responsible. The 
shaft sunk on this property has now reached fifty feet, and 
twenty-five loads have yielded eleven carats ; prospects, there¬ 
fore, are good. We are likely to see some flotations of new 
diamond properties very soon. 

Brighton “ A’s ” are considered good for a rise. Traffics are 
excellent, and the season is looked forward to being better than 
usual. The London and General Omnibus shares were again in 
demand, and, as I have previously pointed out. the Ordinary 
shares are a capital lock-up at to-day’s price.—Yours, etc., 

Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ POE AND OTHER POETS.*’ 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Half a world away, I have read with considerable 
mterest the correspondence, etc., on the subject of Edgar Allan 
Poe and his poetry that has appeared in your columns. 

I am not aware if any remarks have ever been made regard¬ 
ing the origin of 44 The Raven ** as set out in Poe’s 44 Philosophy 
of Composition. He has given us the steps in its creation so 
far as he was conscious of them ; but, if we are to take his 
philosophy as earnest, I think there is no doubt whatever that 
sub-consciousness was at work so far as the versification of the 
Poem is concerned. I should esteem your indulgence if you 
would allow me to occupy a little space on this subject; and if I 
am going over ground that has been broken already, I can but 
apologise, urging distance from centres of thought as some 
excuse for ignorance. 


From such books as I can consult here, I learn that towards 
the close of 1840 Graham's Magazine made its appearance, and 
Poe was editor until about November, 1842. During this editor¬ 
ship his criticism on the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 
afterwards Mrs. Browning, appeared. One poem in the collec¬ 
tion appears to have made a deep impression upon Poe—“ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.” Of this poem he says:—‘‘With the 
exception of Tennyson’s 4 Locksley Hall,’ we have never perused 
a poem combining so much of the fiercest passion with so much 
of the most ethereal fancy as the ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship * 
of Miss Barrett. We are forced to admit, however, that tne 
latter work is a very palpable imitation of the former, which it 
surpasses in plot, or, rather, thesis, as much as it falls below 
it in artistical management, and a certain calm energy—lustrous 
and indomitable—such as we might imagine in a broad river of 
molten gold.” Later on in the criticism he again speaks of the 
metrical structure:—“In imitating the rhythm of 4 Locksley 
Hall,’ the poetess has preserved with accuracy (so far as mere 
syllables are concerned) the forcible line of seven trochees with 
a final caesura. The 4 double rhymes * have only the force of a 
single long syllable—a caesura ; but the natural rhythmical 
division, occurring at the close of the fourth trochee, should 
never be forced to occur, as Miss Barrett constantly forces it, 
in the middle of a word, or of an indivisible phrase. If it do 

• so occur, we must sacrifice, in perusal, either the sense or the 
rhythm. If she will consider, too, that this line of seven 
trochees and a caesura is nothing more than two lines written 
in one—a line of four trochees, succeeded by one of three 
trochees and a caesura—she will at once see how unwise she has 
been in composing her poem in quatrains of the long line with 

• alternate rhymes, instead of immediate ones, as in the case ol 
4 Locksley Hall.’ The result is, that the ear, expecting the 
rhymes before they occur, does not appreciate them when they 

; do. . . . . Now, so unhappy are these metrical defects—of 

so much importance do we take them to be, that we do not 
hesitate in declaring the general inferiority of the poem to its 
; prototype to be altogether chargeable to them. With equal 
rhythm ‘ Lady Geraldine ’ had been far, very far the superior 
poem ....** 

Now for an illuminating quotation from 44 Lady Geraldine **: 

Eyes,* he said, ‘now throbbing through me! are ye eyes that 
did unto me ? 

Shining eyes like antique jewels set in Parian statue-stone! 
Underneath that calm white forehead, are ye ever burning 
torrid, 

O’er the desolate sand-desert of my heart and life undone ? ’ 

1 With a murmurous stir, uncertain, in the air, the purple 
| curtain 

Swelleth in and swelleth out around her motionless pale 
brows ; 

While the gliding of the river sends a rippling noise for ever 
Through the open casement whitened Dy the moonlight’s 
slant repose. 

" Said he : — 1 Vision of a lady! stand there silent, stand there 
steady! 

Now I see it plainly, plainly ; now I cannot hope or doubt— 
There, the cheeks of calm expression—there, the lips of silent 
passion, 

Curved like an archer’s bow, to send the bitter arrows out.’ 

“ Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling— 
And approached him slowly, slowly, in a gliding, measured 
pace} 

With her two white hands extended, as if praying one 
offended. 

And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his face.” 

« 

And now, from “The Raven,” take the stanza which Poe says 
was the first one written—the stanza that was to form the climax 
of the poem : — 

“ ‘ Prophet! ’ said I, 4 thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 
j adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 
ft shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Ignore ? ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.' ” 

“The Raven” first appeared in Colton’s American Review for 
February, 1846, signed “Quarles.” It was therefore probably 
written in the latter part of 1844: it is most improbable that 
it could have been written at all near the period when he con¬ 
demned Miss Barrett’s versification. Speaking of the above 
stanza, Poe says : — 14 I composed this stanza, at this point, first 
that, by establishing the climax, I might the better vary and 
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gradate, as regards seriousness and importance, the preceding 
queries of the lover—and, secondly, that I might definitely settle 
tne rhythm, the metre, and the length ana general arrange¬ 
ment of the stanza .... And here I may as well say a 
few words of the versification. My first object (as usual) was 
originality. The extent" to which this has been neglected, in 
versification, is one of the most unaccountable things in the 
world. Admitting that there is little possibility of variety in 
mere rhythm, it is still clear that the possible varieties of metre 
and stanza are absolutely infinite, and yet, for centuries, no man, 
in verse, has ever done, or ever seemed to think of doing, an original 
thing . . . .” The italics are Poe’s; and he goes on: — 

44 Of course, I pretend to no originality in either the rhythm or 
metre of the 4 Raven * . . . . each of these lines taken 

individually has been employed before, and what originality the 
' Raven ' has, is in their combination into stanza; nothing even 
remotely approaching this combination has ever been attempted 

9 t 

• • • • 

Here is an amazing volte-face. He claims as original, and 
extols, a stanza whose versification he most severely censured 
in Miss Barrett's poem; and so far is the stanza from being 
original, that Poe has only to add a touch in the way of a 
third rhyme, which is absent in Miss Barrett’s, to put the stanza 
back hundreds of years. Remembering that he says above that 
each long line is really two lines, we may divide the third and 
fourth lines of his stanza and obtain: — 

44 Tell this soul with sorrow laden, 

If, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore.” 

Has not this a most familiar ring? 

41 Jucundare, plebs fidelis, 

Cujus Pater est in coelis, 

Recoleus Ezechielis 
Prophetae praeconia : ” 

He has arisen, and gone to his fathers. 

The only unusual feature about Poe’s stanza is the repetition 
of the last full line ; the device has been used before, however, 
as also the refrain. It is by slightly varied iteration that Poe 
obtained his weird and grotesque effects ; but this mannerism 
can hardly be dignified with the name of originality. 

As regards his remarks that for centuries, no man, in verse, 
has done an original thing, some reason should surely have 
suggested itself to him other than unwillingness in writers 
towards originality. The reason is, of course, that the metrical 
standard, the length of line, of poetry, has long been fixed by 
natural law. I suggested this law in your columns some months 
since. 

It is hard to believe that Poe is altogether serious in his 
4< Philosophy of Composition.” He was fond of hoaxes. Is this 
philosophy a saturnine post-humous hoax ? It is surely almost 
as difficult for a poet to remember the varying phases of a poem 
as for a parent to remember the past features of a growing child. 
—Yours very truly, Johannes C. Andersen. 

Box 104, P.O., Christchurch, New Zealand. 

September 30, 1910. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We are aware of the abstruse nature of the proposals on 
which Lord Courtney has frequently discoursed relative 
to proportional representation, but we think rational people 
will be inclining to the view that if the House of Com¬ 
mons is to be unfettered, it should at least be representa¬ 
tive of the people as a whole, which it is not at present. 
In certain parts of the country, owing to industrial con¬ 
ditions, a preponderance of similar political feeling pre¬ 
vails. The human atom is essentially gregarious, the 
result being that thought proceeds on parallel lines, owing 
to its constant interchange amongst people living under 
similar conditions. In other parts of the country, where 
industries are few and the conditions of life dissimilar, 
thought is diverse and individual. The natural result 
arising from such premisses is that a large preponderance 
of votes cast are in reality wasted. In the county of 
Surrey at the last General Election there was a wastage 
of 28,000 Conservative votes, owing to overwhelming 
majorities throughout the divisions. In the North there 
was equal wastage in many parts of Radical or Socialist 
votes. It may be said, of course, that in a rough-and- 
ready way a balance is struck. We are, however, 
approaching an epoch in Constitutional evolution which 
calls for something more exact than any rough-and-ready 
method. If the hereditary principle is condemned, let 
us at least be sure that the elective principle is beyond 
reproach. It is known that it is not so. Over-representa¬ 
tion and unequal electorates are admitted evils, which will 
no doubt receive attention when pyrotechnic displays are 
exhausted. Whether any Government will be found bold 
enough to tackle Proportional Representation is an 
interesting exercise for political intelligences. 
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“The Machine" is the neat and, we fancy, rather sar¬ 
castic title by which Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in a distinctly 
interesting and thoughtful article in the Daily Express, 
designates the system of government by party. There are 
times when Mr. Belloc shows himself possessed of remark¬ 
able powers of detachment, keen politician though he is ; 
and, setting aside for the moment our differences on 
political matters, we are free to admit that his observa¬ 
tions contain an amount of sound common sense which 
we can only wish was shared in equal measure by the 
leaders of his own side. Briefly, his argument resolves 
itself into a complaint that a man’s individuality is lost as 
soon as he becomes a part of the “ machine "; he is a 
wheel among other wheels, and must move as the power that 
drives bids him. If he rebels, far from disorganising the 
mechanism, he is simply neglected, cast out, rendered null. 
“ Really representative views," says Mr. Belloc, “ can only 
be expressed against the whole weight of the Machine— 
and that not for long.” “ What the Machine required was 
that I should vote not as my constituents demanded, but 
as a group of men called * leaders/ whom neither the 
House of Commons nor the party had nominated—who 
were merely self-appointed—desired or commanded me to 
vote. . . . Whether my constituents agreed or not, whether 
such action involved breaking my pledges or not, I was 
expected to act thus merely because I stood as an official 
candidate with a part of my opinions and my pledges 
corresponding to the plans of that small, self-appointed 
group which runs the Machine—at a large personal 
profit. I refused, of course, to have anything to do with 
such a system." 


It will be seen by this that Mr. Belloc is by way of 
becoming the enfant terrible of his party. HiB remarks 
are pungent and justifiable; the only objection to them 
being that he puts forward no remedy for this inevitable 
merging of personal ideals into the corporate ideal of the 
chosen side. Indeed, w r e hardly see what solution can 
possibly be offered to this problem. Too many individuals, 
each clamorous for his own point, would result in 
unimaginable chaos; if ever unity is strength it is so 
where a nation’s government is concerned. How to secure 
that desideratum of unity with a maximum of considera¬ 
tion for the shades of difference in separate views—there 
is the problem. It is an urgent problem, too, but our 
optimism fails to carry us in fancy to the day when a Bill 
is introduced with the object of working it out. Common, 
sense, meanwhile, would seem to ease the task; but com¬ 
mon sense, alas 1 is anything but common. Mr. Belloc 
supports by this timely protest the views which from time 
to time have been expressed in these columns to the effect 
that under prevailing conditions government by party 
seems to become less and less suitable to the needs of the 
country. 


The average Londoner, who has suffered the terrors 
of frost, fog, and rain within two days, must feel 
rather inclined to envy his very distant ancestors, who, 
according to Professor Boyd Dawkins, made their appear¬ 
ance in the Pleistocene or Ice Age. Professor Dawkins, 
in his Huxley Memorial Lecture on Tuesday last, at the 
theatre of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar¬ 
dens, discussed the question of the first men to inhabit 
this planet. The river-driftman and the cave-dweller, 
according to comparatively recent discoveries, seem to 
have occupied a great part of Europe, and weapons belong¬ 
ing to the Troglodyte are found even in the north of 
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England. Probably at that period the Channel which 
now separates us from the Continent was not in existence, 
bo that the cave-man and his fellows could cross over 
dryshod, unconscious of the fame that was to come to the 
land beneath their feet—unconscious of th* London that 
was to rise on the banks of that unnamed river in which 
they fished, on which they floated, by which they possibly 
scooped out their temporary homes. Our illusions pass 
as the years go by; here vanishes another of them. In 
our youth we fondly considered that certain chipped flints 
and curiously-shaped stones had come under the influence 
of primitive man; but this view has been rendered unten¬ 
able, " as it can be proved ”—so say the wise men—“ that 
these forms can be, and, indeed, have been, produced 
by natural agencies.” So we sigh, and grow sad at the 
sight of romance receding; but we brighten up when 
we remember that “ Romance brought up the nine- 
fifteen,” and will probably continue to do so even when 
the nine-fifteen is an aeroplane. 


The romance of travel is always with us. Several enter¬ 
prising persons are seeking support for the scheme of a 
great continuous railway to India, and although we fear 
the headline in a daily contemporary, “ Week-ends in 
India” is unduly optimistic, the thought that in a few 
years Bombay may be brought within seven days of 
London gives a thrill. Many travellers, we imagine, to 
whom speed is not a primary consideration, would be 
unwilling to miss the passage by a comfortable liner 
through the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean; others, 
of course, would suffer the roar of a train for weeks rather 
than the pangs which are their portion as soon as the sea 
becomes “ lively.” In spite of recent advances in what 
was prematurely termed ” the conquest of the air,” it 
does not seem that our methods of progression on the 
earth’s surface are seriously threatened. We live in a 
kind of Flatland (in more senses than one)^ and must be 
content. 


The new announcements of the Postmaster-General 
during the current week are of interest to all who have 
At heart the promotion of the comity of nations. Instead 
of the prevailing telephone rate between London and 
Paris of eight shillings a call, the Coronation year will 
see a four-shilling call in common use. The number* 
position, and equipment of wireless telegraph stations are 
to be taken under consideration, and extensive additions 
are to be made in order that communication between ships 
and coast-stations may be facilitated. A minor improve¬ 
ment on the existing state of affairs is an arrangement by 
which, for a merely nominal fee of a halfpenny, business 
men may obtain a certificate of the posting of a letter; 
this, as yet, is only suggested, but it will be welcomed if 
^brought into use. Many other minor matters are being 
discussed. The tendency is all toward rendering inter¬ 
course and access between the human atoms more free; 
and there is a strong presumption that freedom in this 
sense makes for cordiality and mutual comprehension. 
We spoke just now of romance; what could be more 
astonishing—were we not so accustomed to it—than the 
casual manner in which we drop a letter into a pillar-box, 
confident that in a week or less our friend in New York 
will receive it from the hand of a strange man whom we 
have never seen? And how rarely do we stop to wonder 
at the accuracy, the care of many hands, which delivers a 
packet from the other side of the world at our breakfast- 
tables, or at the study and skill which enables us to talk 
with a man in a town a hundred miles off? We become 
used to these things, and they cease to excite any wonder 
in us. Some day, possibly, our descendants will look back 
with surprise upon our “ antiquated ” methods of dealing 
with correspondence and interchange of thought; but for 
the present we should be very well satisfied. 



SHADOWS 

(From the French.) 

The heavens too limpid, far and fine 
Above earth’s valleys rise; 

This longing, faltering hope of mine 
Foldeth its wings, and dies. 

The heavens are too blue, too deep— 

Soaring, I failed and fell; 

O soul, who on this day must weep, 

Desirest thou full well 

That this great sky less bold may seem, 

This mighty, shoreless sea! 

Desirest shadows, that thy dream 
Secure and sheltered be; 

Mists, that shall touch thy wearied eyes 
With fingers wan, release 

Over the heart that open lies 
A Sabbath l3ay of peace. 

Shadows to soothe thy quick demands 
(Speak tenderly, and rest), 

Wherein by sweet, mysterious hands 
Thine own are gently pressed; 

Shadows where dear forgiveness dwells 
(Close, close thy lids, and dream) 

From whose constraint the call of bells 
As murmured prayers shall seem. 

Thou needest shadows, kindly glooms, 
Wandering idly, pale, 

Spun from the woof of silent looms, 

A soundless, sheltering veil. W. L. R. 


TOADY-PAN DY 

In the early Lloyd Georgian days, before dukes were 
ostracised, the word “ toady ” was generally applied to a 
person who was an inveterate hanger-on to people who were 
eminent by reason of attainments, position, and wealth. 
The role was not a very worthy one. Where the predilec¬ 
tion was the outcome of genuine regard and esteem, it 
was, of course, above reproach. The parasite pure—so to 
speak—and simple was a frequent mark for epigram or 
satire. Horace, Martial, and Juvenal took him by turns 
and rended him freely. Juvenal addressing Trebius lam¬ 
poons the masked individual freely on the indignities a 
parasite must endure to sit at table with his patron. It 
is clear, therefore, that the parasite can claim antiquity of 
origin, and no doubt the species will endure as long as 
the world continues. 

Like most ancient institutions, the parasite has changed 
his tendencies; has at least in some cases sought 

“ Fresh woods and pastures new.” 

The great ones of the earth are less of patrons than in 
earlier ages, and ascent in circumstances or in popular 
estimation is dependent in greater measure on the toady’s 
wits, and in these days on his power of push. These con¬ 
ditions have introduced in many walks of life, and above 
all in political life, a latter-day form of obsequiousness. 
In the political world the parasite has not changed his dis¬ 
tinctive trait, but he has directed it into new channels. 

In the opinion of the demagogue, in so far as his own 
interests are concerned, his salvation is to be sought in 
servile adulation of the least instructed class of voter. His 
method, whether his overture is performed at the Paragon 
or at an Athenseum, is the same. His quest is not now to 
partake of the new white bread of finest flour and delicacies 
which Virro eats, in place of the black bread and offal 
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which Virro details for Trebius’s refreshment. The quest 
of the political parasite of the present day is votes. 

“ Rem facias, honeste si possis, 

Si non possis—rem facias.” 

Well, votes mean money sometimes. Compulsory levies, 
the addition of an extra cipher to the amount which is 
the outside monetary value of any man, are cases in point. 
Votes mean more than that; they mean sometimes the 
attainment of dizzy heights by political steeplejacks, and 
they sometimes bring about disastrous falls of inexpert 
climbers. 

The State, of course, is damaged when exuberant 
ambition for place, power, or distinction leads to parasitic 
attentions to any one class of voters. We fear that this 
disadvantage must continue until a better system of 
government is generally recognised as essential and is 
established by means which are not now available. 

«r 

The quest for votes has, however, lately assumed a shape 
which must meet with general condemnation. The barter 
has been the sacrifice of law and order, which are the 
girders supporting the edifice of state. Arguments have 
been used with the intention of representing, for parasitical 
purposes, law and order as the enemies of the most neces¬ 
sitous classes of electors, and as the mainstays and props 
of privilege and capital. Such a view is an absolutely 
dishonest one. It is a very difficult task unduly to oppress 
privilege and wealth, for the simple reason that they are 
mobile. There is no difficulty at all—outside of the main¬ 
tenance of law—in oppressing to the verge of destruction 
those whose necessities render them immobile, and bound 
to accept any conditions which may be violently imposed 
on them. The criminal law is operative in far greater 
degree in preserving the safety and freedom of the poor 
than in protecting the rich, who, under primitive condi¬ 
tions, can protect themselves. This thesis is an obvious 
fact to those who are entrusted with the administration of 
justice. 

What have we observed lately] A General Election has 
been in the air, and has now been announced to take place 
shortly. Riots in Wales and riots in London have 
occurred. The executive authority has failed to cope with 
either. The administration of justice in London has been 
tampered with in a most unjustifiable manner. A magis¬ 
trate has allowed himself to have the course of duty 
dictated bv an outside official who has not the smallest 
right or title to interfere with judicial proceedings. 

The judicial oath sworn by magistrates contains the 
following words : “ I will do right to all manner of people 
after the laws and usages of the realm, without fear or 
favour, affection or ill-will.” Is it not gross impertinence 
on the part of an official eager for votes to invite a magis¬ 
trate to be false to the oath which he has sworn? Fortu¬ 
nately, there are not many magistrates who would take 
the word of command from a person who has no right or 
title to issue it. The magistrate would proceed undis¬ 
turbed with the discharge of his duty, leaving an obsequi¬ 
ous official to stand hatrin-hand on the steps of the Court 
distributing orders of remission, together, possibly, with 
" overs ” of a manifesto for which there has been no 
demand. 

In London riots are renewed, and Ministers are shame¬ 
fully and shamelessly attacked. 

In Wales pitched battles are fought, with long lists of 
casualties. Lethal missiles are used, whilst the only really 
effective force is prohibited from acting. We have seen 
that a magistrate in London has Been dictated to. We 
have a shrewd suspicion that magistrates in Wales have 
not been allowed a free hand. Else why has not the Riot 
Act been read? We will supply the answer. The govern¬ 
ing factor has not been humanity, because suffering is pro¬ 
longed and humanity outraged by the scenes which a 
palsied hand has failed to restrain. The explanation is 
easy. A General Election is at hand, and votes must be 
conciliated. 


TOLSTOI'S PHILOSOPHY 

It is not every philosopher who possesses the courage 
requisite to put his precepts and theories into practice, 
to try their value, as it were, upon the infallible touchstone 
of the world. Too often the armchair and the study form 
the bounds of philosophical conceptions, exhortations, and 
admonitions, and from~“the tree of leisure drops the ripe 
fruit of sunny, sheltered hours. True, the eating of this 
fruit may bring a certain amount of illumination,—the 
knowledge of good and evil, perchance, with some profit¬ 
able hints as to the avoidance of the latter; it may add 
much to the welfare of the people—and this we may pre¬ 
sume to be the philosopher’s ultimate design. But surely 
the severest test possible—a test of good-will, good-nature, 
above all of sincerity—is accomplished when the men of 
the study come into the street, share the turmoil of their 
fellows; when the advocate of austerity becomes its expo¬ 
nent, strips his life of accessories of ease and luxury to 
the verge of a monastic bareness, and is therewith content. 

Such a philosopher was Count Tolstoi, over whose death 
half Europe is now mourning. For many years he had 
lived almost as a recluse, as far as contact with public 
affairs was concerned, evolving in all simplicity a theory 
of existence, and practising it with the utmost rigour. 
“ Domesticity,” says the auinor of a book from which we 
are privileged to quote,* “ with its daily round of joys and 
cares, had long been accepted by Count Tolstoi as a 
gracious substitute for all the larger excitements of either 
war or peace. An orderly, well-conducted routine of 
living, implying as it did strict attention to the education 
and general amelioration of the peasants, had seemed for 
a long time a safe simplification of all the complexities of 
life.” Towards the end, this passion for self-abnegation 
and simplicity became almost an obsession. It seems a 
curious recoil from the restlessness and dissipation of 
early years, the wars and wanderings of youth, this spend¬ 
ing of hard days in manual toil, of peaceful evenings in 
desolately furnished rooms; especially so when we 
remember that wealth and all that wealth implies awaited 
Tolstoi’s call. In these quiet times his thoughts were busy 
scrutinising the inexhaustible problems which had passed 
before him as scenes in a panorama—love, war, death, 
purity, virtue, vice. “ He was to examine life under the 
microscope as no artist, perhaps, had ever examined it 
before. He was to reproduce the illusion of a whole 
lifetime from the infinitely close observation of its last 
few days. He was to do this with such intensity that one 
realises the movement of death already in progress long 
before the last breath.” 

We have alluded to Tolstoi as an extremist, and there 
is little doubt that his dogmatic arguments on the subject 
of religion and morality cost him a considerable number 
of adherents, or admirers, in this country. Some of the 
pages of his “ Essays and Letters ” (1888-1903) are sweep¬ 
ing indictments of foibles such as hardly merited the 
fusillade of so energetic a battery—smoking, the eating of 
meat, the killing of animals, and so on. “ One may 
observe in the case of almost every smoker,” he writes, 
“ to what an extent smoking drowns the voice of con¬ 
science.” Readers of “ An Afterword to * The Kreutzer 
Sonata ’ ” will remember to what lengths the author goes 
in his advocacy of complete chastity. “ Only if he were 
sure all existing children were provided for could a 
Christian enter upon marriage without being conscious 
of a moral fall.” And in “ The First Step,” a plea for 
vegetarianism, we are compelled to believe, for charity’s 
sake, .that the point of view is sadly distorted. u If we 
could look into the hearts of the majority of people,” he 
asks, “ what should we find they most desire? Appetite 
for breakfast and dinner. What is the severest punish¬ 
ment from infancy upwards? To be put on bread and 
water. What artisans get the highest wages? Cooks.” 
“ Patriotism,” we discover, “ as a feeling is bad and harm¬ 
ful, and as a doctrine is stupid.” 

• “TwoRuMtan Reformer*." By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Peal and Co.) 
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It is pleasanter to turn from these perversions of 
theories which in moderation may be harmless enough, to 
the really flne work that Tolstoi accomplished—work 
which will stand, and which has been recognised and 
acclaimed among nations whose language and customs are 
at variance with his own. The great novels, strong and 
simple with an almost brutal strength and simplicity— 
who that has read them can forget their fascination? In 
“ Resurrection ” a message of hope calls to mankind like 
the sound of a bell-buoy through the dark over a stormy 
sea—hope mingled with warning. Into these books many 
of Tolstoi’s personal experiences are woven, as all the 
world knows; the man who went through the Crimean 
campaign, whose youth was surrounded by gaiety and 
luxury, whose age was compact of thought, had cause to 
know both sides of the shield. Of “ War and Peace ” it 
was said that the book was “ not so much life-like as life 
itself.” His style was far removed from obscurity—the 
distinguishing quality of most writers on the ever-new 
problems; Tolstoi’s every sentence is perfectly easy to 
comprehend, and the deeper he probes into our relations 
with humanity, or humanity’s relations with the infinite, 
the more clear do his words become. 

His sudden departure from his home in the wintry night, 
but a few days ago, with the purpose strong in him of 
retiring still more completely from the distractions even 
of family life, seems to betoken a brain overstrung, a mind 
overburdened with brooding thoughts. It resulted in his 
•death, and, in spite of his extreme views on many things, 
the world is the poorer for his loss. Questions of life and 
death and conduct trouble him no more; his religion— 
<l the relation man sets up between himself and the endless 
and infinite universe,” as assisted by the teaching of Christ, 
the one teaching that can guide mankind ”—has sufficed 
for him to the end, and he who pleaded so eloquently for 
peace is now at rest. 


GERMANY AS SHE IS—III 

In the last article of this series, the historical development 
of political parties in Germany was briefly considered; in 
the present it is proposed to complete the description, and 
to study some general aspects of modern Germany. 

The last programme issued by the Social Democratic 
party was that of 1891, in which were advocated the trans¬ 
ference of property in land, mines, raw material, tools, 
machines, and methods of communication, from the capital¬ 
ist to society in general, and further the communisation 
of all production. As may easily be observed, this is rather 
the statement of a general philosophical doctrine than a 
practical programme. Since 1891 the party has been too 
wise to publish a further battle-cry. As they were in oppo¬ 
sition, they have no need for clearly defined plans, and are 
free to avail themselves of any modifications which the exi¬ 
gencies of the age may exact. The above statement of 
policy created a great sensation at the time of its publica¬ 
tion, but has by now been almost forgotten. When the 
Socialists issued their manifesto in 1891, they were merely 
uttering a cry for the union of society in the interests of 
the working classes. But since that date society in Ger¬ 
many has become thoroughly unionned , and that without 
the help of the Social Democrats. They proposed to weaken 
the position of the middle classes by means of the union of 
the workers; but the middle classes have forestalled them, 
and are themselves nowadays highly organised. The joint 
stock company is nothing more or less than a union of 
capitalists for the purposes of production. The great car¬ 
tels, or trusts, are merely the union of independent 
branches of the same industry. The facilities which are 
nowadays held out to the working classes of becoming 
modest shareholders in the industries in which they work 
is tending to bring the worker into closer touch with the 
capitalist. But there exists still a clearly-defined dividing 
line between the capitalistic unions, if we may use the 


terra, on the one hand, and the workmen’s or trades’ unions 
on the other. 

The Liberal party’s programme of 1894 advocated the 
maintenance of the existing social order, and the better¬ 
ment of the working classes by means of free associations, 
but strongly denounced State Socialism. State Socialism 
was regarded at the time as a Conservative and Reac¬ 
tionary system. Since that date, however, all parties have 
realised that the Government must be called in as an ally 
in the fight for the more even distribution of wealth. 

One result of modern development has been the almost 
complete destruction of the individual. The individual 
entrepreneur is being absorbed by the great capitalists, 
and the individual worker has become a unit in a trades 
union. Whether human nature is capable of indefinitely 
supporting the suppression of all individuality remains to 
be seen. 

Already in England a spirit of revolt exists among the 
members of unions, as manifested by the numerous unau¬ 
thorised strikes. The German, however, is more suited by 
nature to take his place as a unit in the social hierarchy 
than his British cousin. He does not possess the same 
freedom of character and initiative. He is rather a highly 
finished part of the social machine. His efficiency is un¬ 
questionable, his knowledge astonishing, and he has a 
remarkable capacity for work; further, he is faithful and 
honest, but he lacks that Promethian fire which makes an 
“ individual.” The spirit which drove Englishmen to plant 
the seeds of their race in the remote places of the earth is 
unfamiliar to him. But life nowadays has become so tech¬ 
nical, and the expansion of science and industry 60 enor¬ 
mous, that there remains ever less and less scope for the 
adventurous spirit. It seems indeed as if that w T hich Eng¬ 
lish enterprise initiated German organisation will absorb. 
The same suppression of individuality is to be seen in the 
Army; but here, again, warfare has become so highly tech¬ 
nical that it may be argued perhaps that it is desirable that 
the individual should be content and able to play his part 
as a minute particle of the great War machine. 

The German is essentially honest, painstaking, and a 
lover of order, and the success of State and Municipal 
enterprise in the Empire is largely to be attributed to these 
qualities. The Railway system of the Empire is in the 
hands of the respective States, and is highly efficient. It 
is conducted on lines which confer the maximum of benefit 
on industry without involving a deficit. As a further ex¬ 
ample, in Munich, the State controls a large brewery, by 
means of which beer, that postulate of German existence, is 
supplied to the people at a reduced cost. 

We have already seen in a previous article how Bis¬ 
marck, in alliance with the Conservatives, built up the 
protective tariff wall. The South German States are 
now forced to import considerable supplies of meat 
from France. The population of Germany in 1870 
was under thirty millions; in 1910 it is some 
sixty-four millions, and continues to grow rapidly. 
The productivity of the land has not kept pace with this 
colossal increase, and the Empire is now, tn a large extent, 
dependent on foreign imports for its supply of food. This 
is an important factor in the consideration of the military 
position of Germany in Europe, and is one reason for the 
necessity of a close alliance with Au6triarHungary, in order 
to keep in touch with the great wheat fields of the latter 
country. 

At present there exists little feeling against England 
among the majority of the German race. The people are 
well educated enough to form a pretty accurate idea of 
Foreign politics, and a war undertaken heedlessly and 
purely for the sake of aggrandisement would prove 
extremely unpopular. On the other hand, Germans feel no 
particular affection for Britain, and if the material interests 
of Germany really justified a war with us, then no doubt 
the people would enthusiastically support the Government. 
A few years ago England was extremely unpopular in Ger- 
manv. This hatred arose partly from ignorance of our 
motives and customs, and partly from fear of our over¬ 
powering naval strength. Since then the Teuton has got 
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to know his Anglo-Saxon cousin better, and the English 
Press, by its continual reiteration of the helplessness of 
England in face of a German invasion, has practically 
removed all fear of our power. Nothing has done more to 
lower the prestige of England on the Continent than the 
daily cry of alarm which is uttered by certain journalists. 

It is hoped that in this series of articles some service 
may be rendered to the cause of international peace by 
throwing impartial, if imperfect, light on the intellectual 
and political character of the German race. 

8. A. B. 

Munich, November 18. 


REVIEWS 

LORD ROSEBERY’S LIFE OF 

CHATHAM 

Chatham: Hi* Early Life and Connection*. By Lord 

Rosebery. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 12s. net.) 

George II. and Hi* Minister*. By Reginald Lucas. 

(Arthur L. Humphreys. 12s. net.) 

Time passes, or, as Maeterlinck suggests, we pass onward 
through time, and events and persons which once came 
well within our view recede into the distance, to be 
grouped under the name of history. As in a journey each 
landmark approaches, looms, and shrinks to a blur on the 
field of vision, its detail imperceptible save by the aid of 
cunningly arranged lenses, so on our voyage through the 
years objects and persons of intense interest lose their 
perspective importance; we seem at times even to be 
gazing through the wrong end of the telescope, so over¬ 
whelmed are they by the dominating present. The clever 
biographer or historian—it is difficult to separate the two 
—swinge the telescope round for us, adjusts the focus, and 
bids us remark those wonderful ways by which we or our 
forefathers travelled, bids us pause, consider, compare, and 
discuss; he puts us, as it were, under a spell, so that we 
scrutinise eagerly in his magic glass the things which we 
had thought for ever far away. 

Readers of Lord Rosebery’s former works know him for 
one of the finest of these wizards of the pen, and in this 
masterly study of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, his 
skill and clear-sightedness are again in strong evidence. 
This is the more notable in that the life of a man so 
supremely aJTected, 60 given to posing before his audiences, 
and one of whose more sociable and private moods we know 
so little, is not easily brought into line with ordinary 
human experience. 44 It is easy,” says Lord Rosebery, “ to 
record his course as a statesman, his speeches, his 
triumphs, his achievements; and these narratives will be 
called biographies. But will they ever reveal the 
man? . . . The life of a man is not his public life, which 
is always alloyed with some necessary diplomacy, and 
which is sometimes only a mask ; it is made up of a thou¬ 
sand touches, a multitude of lights and shadows, most of 
which are invisible behind the austere presentment of 
state-craft.” Since, then, our store of information regard¬ 
ing Chatham is so scanty, his portrait must inevitably be 
imperfect; but in this book we have several hitherto 
unpublished items of his career, and, what is especially 
helpful, the acute brain of a tireless student to regulate 
the focus to a nicety on behalf of those who wish to peer 
back into those stirring times. 

Pitt came of an irascible and excitable stock; his grand¬ 
father, “ Governor Pitt ” of Fort St. George, wrote letters 
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which were full of harsh sayings and severe admonition^; 
his father, Robert, as violent but less able, disappears 
44 spluttering and scolding ” in 1727; so we are led in the 
introductory chapter in an illuminating manner to con¬ 
sider the complex character of the man who was to become 
the most fearless orator and the most influential war 
minister of his century. At Eton Pitt seems to have dis¬ 
tinguished himself fairly well, though few accurate records 
are to be found. 41 Self-revelation was not the fashion of 
the eighteenth century, and childhood then furnished less 
to record. Boys were in the background, repressing their 
emotions, inured to a rugged discipline which, though 
odious to the sympathetic delicacy of modern civilisation, 
produced the men who made the Empire.” Thence he went 
to Oxford, where the extravagance of his washing bill sur¬ 
prised his father. His life-long enemy, the gout, forbade 
a long stay there, and he proceeded on the customary 
foreign tour which was then an indispensable portion of a 
youth’s education. At Besan$on he fell in love, and writes 
to his sister from Marseilles: — 

Je viens de quitter Besan^on avec infiniment de regrets : 
voulez vous que je me confesse k vous? J’y avois un plus 
fort attachement que je ne croiois, avant que de me Trouver 
sur le Point de partir: tant il est vrai que l’on ne sent 
jamais si bien le prix d’une chose que lorsque il la faut 
perdre. 

This passion was soon over—six weeks after, the fair one 
of Besangon was lost in oblivion; in 1734 he was back in 
England and filling his position as cornet of dragoons. He 
seems to have had a narrow escape of becoming a soldier, 
but, as Lord Rosebery observes, 4 ‘ his destiny was to plan 
and not to conduct campaigns, and he was now to be 
caught in the jealous embrace of Parliamentary politics.” 
Before proceeding to delineate the more strenuous years of 
his hero, however, Lord Rosebery gives what amounts 
practically to a condensed biography of Ann Pitt, from 
which, if space availed, we should like to have quoted some 
charming letters. Imagine Pitt, for instance, playing 
cricket, with Pope, perhaps, as umpire! Such a lengthy 
digression is not wanted, for the episode of this comrade¬ 
ship is invaluable to the student of Pitt’s career. 44 It 
lights up the only expressed tenderness in his life, it is the 
one relief to his sombre nature, it is the sole record that 
we have of the unbending of that grim and stately figure.” 

Pitt’s political life began on February 18, 1735, when he 
was returned as member for Old Sarum, and we imagine 
that some of our candidates to-day would be sincerely 
grateful for so easily gained a seat. Walpole was then the 
central figure, and the author’s sketch of him is extremely 
interesting. He was primarily a man of business: — 

His merciless crushing of any rivals was simply the big, 
firm crushing competition, a familiar feature of com¬ 
merce. His carrying on a war against Spain, in spite of 
his own conscientious disapproval, can only be satisfac¬ 
torily explained on the same hypothesis. The nation would 
have war: well, if it must, he could carry it on more 
cheaply, and limit its mischief more effectually than any 
other contractor. 

Walpole showed his displeasure at Pitt’s first speech by 
depriving him of his commission—a summary and, to our 
wav of thinking, petty act, which only made the young 
politician a centre of talk. His second speech, concerning 
the question of the Prince of Wales’s income, marked a 
distinct step forward in publicity, and from that time Pitt 
was secure of his position as an orator. 44 Our ancestors,” 
comments the author, 44 did not wage their political 
warfare with the sweetmeats or roses of a carnival contest/* 
and Pitt availed himself of his first great opportunity with 
terrible effect. It was on the occasion of the motion for a 
committee of inquiry into the administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. In this flight of rhetoric, of which we have no 
full reports, he annoyed the King by every possible allu¬ 
sion, and on December 10, 1742, his sarcasms upon the> 
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disposition of the Hanoverian troops were cutting. “ Con¬ 
ceive the position,” says Lord Rosebery: — 

On the one side a King, bom and bred in Hanover, to 
whom the honour and welfare of Hanover and the Hano¬ 
verians were everything, whose paradise was Hanover, who 
counted the days to hi* annual visit to Hanover as a school¬ 
boy counts the days to his holidays, who held Hanover as 
his own absolute monarchy and property as compared with 
the limited interest and power of the British throne; a 
King, moreover, courted by all, whose favour was necessary 
for the obtaining of office ; accustomed to unstinted adula¬ 
tion and homage. On the other, this young jackanapes, an 
official in the court of his detested son, declaiming against 
him with every art of the actor and rhetorician, with every 
power of voice and eye, holding him and his Hanover up to 
every kind of ridicule and contempt, before an audience 
mainly of place-hunters and place-holders, half trembling, 
half chuckling as the philippic proceeded. 

Yet this “ young jackanapes ” had his grip on destiny, and 
was to be known ae one of the makers of England. 

For the better comprehension of some of Pitt's later 
speeches, Lord Rosebery gives a succinct account of the 
turbulent state of Europe at this period—of “that compli¬ 
cated series of wars which lasted some ten years, and 
passes all power of the ordinary human intellect,” as Leslie 
Stephen said, “ to understand or remember.” This we 
must pass by, and come to Pitt’e advance to the office of 
Paymaster-General in 1746. Every student knows how 
he refused to take advantage of the enormous perquisites 
attaching to this position, and the author points out that 
Pitt took care that his self-denial 6hould be widely known. 
The Vice-Treaaurership of Ireland fell to him at the age 
of thirty-eight—a subordinate post, but, as we have it 
graphically expressed, “ he merely retired behind a screen 
in order to change his dress.” His fullest powers had not 
yet been shown. Here follows the time of those flights 
of invective and triumphs of declamation which have 
placed Pitt’s name at the height of oratorical celebrity. 
From Lord Rosebery’s descriptions of these veritable 
battles of language we should like to quote pages; but we 
must conclude our appreciation of this finely conceived 
and finely written work. Joseph Almon, in his quaint 
u Anecdotes of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham,” published in 1791, wrote: “ It should 
be remembered that those persons who are in possession 
of the beet and most authentic materials of history, are 
usually persons of fashion and rank; and one of these 
very rarely sits down to the laborious work of writing a 
volume.” The author admirably falsifies this dogmatic 
statement of the old historian. Others, too, have written 
of these things—Chesterfield, Macaulay, the mild Francis 
Thackeray, and now to the list comes a book which will 
form for them a worthy companion. We hope to see in 
due time the companion-work from the same pen which 
shall carry the story of Pitt to its finish. 

George II. and His Ministers. 

From Mr. Reginald Lucas, in the final chapter of his 
book, comes the account of Pitt’s later years, although 
strictly speaking they are not within the bounds 
of his subject; he does it for the sake of its 
fascination, and he was wise. The greater portion 
of his work, however, is devoted to those ministers 
ters who were often connected with Pitt either in friend¬ 
ship or antagonism, so that of necessity the biography pre¬ 
viously considered and this series of sketches overlap 
slightly. This community of theme is an advantage rather 
than a drawback; the two volumes should be read in 
sequence, for the better understanding of the period and 
its eminent parliamentary personages, its stormy incidents, 
its undoubted influence on the formation of English affairs 
even of the present day. The opening chapter, on George 
II., is somewhat in defence of that peculiar monarch, but 
it is difficult to feel much sympathy with him. “ He was 
neither excellent nor contemptible,” writes Mr. Lucas, 
4t but hie mediocrity was redeemed by the fact that he was 
served by the greatest peace minister and the greatest war 
minister that ever lived in England”: — 


To have had his domestic policy managed by Walpole and 
his war policy afterwards conducted by the elder Pitt was 
a rare combination of luck and profit that rendered his 
reign, if not always glorious, at all events memorable and 
full of interest. He was enabled to take his place in history 
unashamed. 

We are apt, at this distance of time, to forget the 
manners of the period, and the author reminds us that 
“ it was a matter of course for men of the highest position 
to get drunk together, and it wae not scandalous if they 
were seen tipsy in society. There was looseness of speech 
amounting to libertinism; women and maidens heard and 
said things which would astonish the mo6t callous of our 
generation.” Such glimpses of men and manners are 
illuminating. The Budgets of that day, too, make curious 
reading; “ the Navy and Army both ” (we presume 

“ each ” is here intended) “ cost about £2,000,000 ” 
—roughly, the cost of a couple of our modern 
battleships with, perhaps, a torpedo-boat or two 1 This 
was in 1743, the year of Dettingen. In 1746 the expenses 
were running up at a furious rate—the Navy cost 
£3,800,000, the Army £2,300,000. In his picture of the 
times the author is most successful, and bearing it in mind 
we can follow wilh him the fortunes of those men who 
assisted or hindered the King in his peculiar “ govern¬ 
ment ” of this troubled island. Carteret comes first, the 
diplomat who went to Sweden ae Ambassador on a delicate 
mission at the age of twenty-nine, and succeeded in the 
face of formidable difficulties; who dealt so tactfully with 
Ireland in the matter of “ Wood’s Halfpence,” into which 
target of excitement Swift shot his shafts of wit and 
sarcasm; and who “ dazzled ae he passed,” but could not 
bear a close and continuous inspection. Of Walpole we 
have already spoken; the study of him here presented 
is excellent. 

To many curious readers the third name, Chesterfield, 
will prove most attractive. Certainly, .though the section 
devoted to that storehouse of all the easy-going virtues 
and apostle of the Graces is the shortest, it is also one of 
the most interesting in the book. Expatiating on the 
famous “ Letters,” Mr. Lucas quotes many of the maxims 
which must so have distracted the recipient—if he paid 
any attention to them; and we may give one paragraph 
in illustration of the author’s ideas on the subject. It will 
be seen that he has no hackneyed outlook: — 

The boy was to be made perfect, to fulfil the ideal of an 
extravagant fancy. It is often represented that this scheme 
was the outcome of unselfish love; that all the tenderness 
of a worldly nature was lavished on one idol ; that out of 
the profusion of his own store Chesterfield yielded every¬ 
thing in the service of his darling boy. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that pride induced him to try and force out 
of inadequate material the fulfilment of his darling dreams. 
His imagination fashioned a consummate being, a scholar, 
a courtier, a wit, a dandy, a statesman, a diplomatist, the 
glass of fashion, the embodiment of all the talents and all 
the graces. Unhappily, his pupil was a lout. 

The next chapter is on the Pelhams—the Duke of New¬ 
castle and his younger brother—and shows the same gifts 
of clever analysis and keen perception which we have pre¬ 
viously noted. With the chapter on Pitt the book comes 
to a fitting conclusion. 

For these two polished and critical biographies we are 
grateful to the authors, and, perhaps, it will not be out 
of place to add a word of appreciation to Mr. A. L. 
Humphreys, who, on the comparatively rare occasions 
when we find him in the ranks of the publishers, can be 
relied upon to give the reading world something tasteful 
and well worth remembering. In both of the volumes fresh 
lights are thrown upon the period with which they deal, 
and, to return to the metaphor with which we began this 
review, the authors have both proved themselves once more 
possessed of that delightful and enviable power which can 
bring near to us, as in a magic glass, times, places, and 
persons of years that are hidden by the darkening atmo¬ 
sphere of time. Wilfrid L. Randell. 
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POETRY AND VERSE.—I. 

The New Inferno. By Stephen Phillips. (John Lane. 
4s. 6 d. net.) 

Pietro of Siena. By Stephen Phillips. (Macmillan and 
Co. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Wild Fruit. By Eden Phillpotts. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 
Poem* and Ballad t. By Henby de Vebe Stacpoolb. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6 <L net.) 

We had almost thought that the days when “ Paolo and 
Francesca 1 ’ and “ Ulysses ” thrilled us were never to 
return, hut, in a sense, they are with us again. It is with 
great pleasure that we find Mr. Stephen Phillips onoe more 
to the front with good work. This time, it is true, he is in 
a new vein; occasionally it is difficult to believe that we 
have not mistaken our author—as a moralist he is some¬ 
what startling; but “ The New Inferno ’ 1 is none the less 
sterling poetry. 

The great difference between the earlier poems and the 
contents of these two books lies in the absence of those 
highly coloured passages which at one time were so charac¬ 
teristic of the author’s work. Here we have no “ odorous 
amorous isle of violets”: — 

That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 

With brooding music over noontide moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee. 

There is nothing to compare in ornate, decorative lan¬ 
guage with the speech of Ulys 6 es, confessing himself still 
under the spell of Calypso’s dreamy witchery; but, beau¬ 
tiful though much of this writing undoubtedly was, we 
think that in his calm, intense portrayal ol the spacious 
world of spirits, Mr. Phillips has gained in power. He 
imagines himself led by a celestial guide above the regions 
of earth, and conceives that “the evil that men do lives 
after them ” in a very real manner. He sees Napoleon, 
“ reviewing ghostly armies in the snow,” amid a frozen 
world, where God has “ mislaid the secret of the flower.” 
The crowd of women whom he has deprived of husbands, 
fathers, sone, presses on Napoleon: — 

A storm of hands, a tempest of wild arms, 

Invoking from above the Eternal wrath, 

All in a silence worse than any cry. 

The idea of ultimate redemption runs through the whole 
of the argument. The visitor inquires of his guide: — 

“ O shall this desolate winter of the soul 
For aye endure; and must ambition here 
Spend everlasting yean in endless ioe, 

Tnough self-created? Is no limit set?” 

He answered : “ Not for ever shall this snow 
Hold him. At last the human tenderness, 

Or the world-pity to his brain shall steal, 

And all the numb Inferno shall dissolve.” 

“ Why then,” I said, 11 doth not Omnipotence 
Suddenly strike a warmth into his heart, 

And, intervening, end hia world of ice, 

Release the mighty prisoner from himself? ” 

“The slow Benignity that upward draws us,” 

He answered, “ intervenes and hastens not; 

A dreadful leisure is permitted us, 

An endless leave to shun felicity.” 

80 it is with others in still torment; there shines a 
glimmer of hope. Mr. Phillips sees the flaw in his reason¬ 
ing when he makes the living urged by spirits of the dead 
to deeds of evil, and his visitor asks pertinently: — 

How do I sin, if one within me sins, 

Using my body for remembered guilt? 

This problem, which is in the nature of a “ poser,” the 
guide evades : — 

Little more light as yet have I than thou ; 

Aeons alone this question shall resolve. 
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There is one lovely passage in which a woman speaks 
reminiscently, where we catch an echo of the rich imagery 
of the older poems; we give one 6tanza from it: — 

And trees are there which lull to a perfect sleep, 

And seas with silent foam from fairy land, 

And birds that reconciled us unto God 

When dawns were ghostly and when moons were low. 

With this poem Mr. Phillips enters the ranks of the 
philosophers; his subject is great, but he is equal to it, 
and the treatment provokes thought instead of merely 
pleasing us with its beauty. His other new volume, 
“ Pietro of Siena,” a blank-verse play, we cannot praise so 
highly; the plot is good, but the action is so hurried that 
it conveys an impression of unreality. Luigi is under 
sentence of death; Pietro, the conqueror, desires Luigi’s 
sister; the price of her surrender is to be her brother’s 
release. That Pietro should change in the space of an 
hour or so from a villain to a true lover is not made 
plausible. As to the actual writing, it is, of course, full of 
poetry and fine feeling; but, setting a different standard 
by his “ New Inferno,” Mr. Phillips can hardly be said to 
have shown us his best in thiB little play. 

Whether he be grave or gay, Mr. Eden Phillpotts is 
irresistible, and his “ Wild Fruit ” is very much to our 
taste. He begins, as is only to be expected, with some 
verses inspired by the bonniest of the W T estern Counties, 
and his management of the dialect is excellent; no one 
familiar with Devon and ite characters could help a smile 
and a chuckle of appreciation over the stanzas entitled 
“ Us.” We may give the first and last: — 

“ Us was sitting on a gate—me an’ her— 

In a very coorious state—me an* her. 

When the moon beginned to shine 
I took both her hands in mine! 

We was going of it fine—me an’ her. . . . 

“ Back along us slowly went—me an’ her. 

Feeling very well content—me an’ her. 

Come her evening out ’tis plain 
Us shall do as I ordain: 

Bit ’pon thicky gate again—me an’ her.” 

“ The Legend of Dari ” is daintily treated; but why does 
not Mr. Phillpotts celebrate the Tamar, which rivals the 
Dart in beauty; or the Lyd, with its story of Kitt’s Fall? 
Nobody could do it better, we feel sure. 

The true poet, however, has a wider sphere than the 
county he loves, and the greater portion of this volume hae 
for its theme the thoughts and emotions which have found 
lyrical expression ever since poets sang their primal 
songs. Ever and again we are startled by the aptness of 
an image or the grace of a phrase: “ The mottled ermines 
of the melting snow,” for instance, is exquisitely descrip¬ 
tive and true; “ As music sleeps within the silent bells ” 
is another line that thrills the reader gently. We like the 
rather neat reproof addressed “To Mr. William Watson, 
who flouted science,” concluding: — 

Remember that these unchivalric stings 
Without forgiving Science had no wings ; 

Sneer not again ; flout nevermore her role: 

She wafts your noble songs from pole to pole. 

The “ Scythe-Bearer ”—the East Wind—is perhaps the 
finest of the longer poems; it contains passages which we 
have read again and again for our own pleasure—a 
pleasure which our readers ought to share, were it not 
that copious quotation takes up much space and is hardly 
just to the author. One short example from this poem 
must suffice: — 

No cup of ivory or tigred gold 

Opens for thy parched lips; no pearly rose 

Uplifts her mouth to give a kiss to thee; 

Each infant leaf doth fearful hug his twin 
Upon thy advent; not one little bud 
But prays for thy departure ere it opes 
Bright innocent eyes upon the breast of Spring. 

For thou art but a type and form of truth ; 

And Truth shall commonly discover here 
The self-same frosty welcome kept for thee. 
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There are very few faults in Mr. Phillpotts* work to 
lessen the pleasure of praise. To use the pronouns “ you ” 
and “ thee ” (page 56) in the same phrase seems a pity; 
“ phlegethon ” is doubtless an expressive word, but hardly 
musical enough for the poem in which it is employed, and 
not all readers will be expert in the tracing of 60 classical 
an allusion. We note that Mr. Phillpotts is fond of the 
alexandrine as a concluding verse, and uses it often with 
fine effect. All who appreciate distinguished writing 
should make a point of seeing this delightful book, and, if 
we mistake not, they will find for it a corner on the shelf 
within easy reach from their armchairs. 

That Mr. Henry de Vero Btacpoole was a poet at heart 
no discriminating reader of his novels could have doubted 
for a moment, and ii> is pleasant to welcome in book form 
the verses which at various times he has been moved to 
write. We say “ verses ” advisedly, for though there are 
6everal good poems, and one or two really fine ones, in 
this collection, they are somewhat overshadowed by 
examples of rather indifferent rhyming. In many 
instances we are bound to note that a little more care in 
composition would have made a great difference. On a 
number of pages the reader has to ride cautiously over an 
awkward sequence of consonants, to stumble at alliterative 
obstacles, or to wince at the feate of sibilation required 
of him—“ By what strange star do swallows steer?” is an 
example of the last blemish. Again, “ The sight seems 
Been from summer strands ”; “ And the silence resumes 
its lost sway ”; “ At this strange form far from faultless ”; 
“ Such as that far flag flings,” are all difficult verses for 
the tongue. When Mr. Stacpoole avoids these misde¬ 
meanours he often produces stanzas which are lyrical and 
delightful. “The Wood of Hemlock” must give pleasure 
to the most critical reader; we quote its opening 
stanzas:— 

Out from the hemlock wood I oame 
Into no country of the world ; 

My steed a hoof of crescent flame 
Struck without sound on sward empearled 
With flowers, so still they seemed to be 
The flowers that bloomed beneath a sea. . . . 

Gazing from out a casement old, 

A lady drew mine eyes to her. 

Her hair was like ripe corn for gold ; 

A little cloak of fox’s fur 
Covered her shoulders, whilst her eyes 
Were fixed upon the far-off skies 
Whoso wizard blue no wing might stir. 

Occasionally we find exquisite appositions of vowok and 
consonants which seem to prove that the author could 
show us much better poetry than this volume contains, if 
he wished; ““Lulling the hyacinths with drowsy rhyme,” 
for instance, could hardly be improved as a poetic verse, 
regarded merely from the technical standpoint. Mr. Stac¬ 
poole sings of the sea, and of “ battles long ago,” very 
charmingly; the “ Ballad of the Victory ” and “ Cavaliers ” 
are true poems of action and enthusiasm. With one more 
quotation we must close; entitled “ The Skull,” it gives 
the reader quite a thrill: — 

Warm arms to a breast 
Once my beauty did fpld, 

Once truly at rest 
Did I lie. 

Though ye shudder who scan 
Me upturned from the mould, 
l was loved by a man — 

Even I. 

We shall consider a few more volumes of verse in a 
concluding article next week. 


AN APOSTLE OF LIBERTY 

The Household of the Lafayettes. By Edith Sichbl. Third 
Edition. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.) 

Nbvbr, while history is read and man takes an interest 
in his fellow-man, will the story of the French Revolution 
lose its terrible fascination. “An explosion,” Carlyle 
termed it—“ the explosive, confused return of mankind to 
Reality and Fact, now that they were perishing of 
Semblance and Sham ”; but the causes which culminated 
in that national upheaval had been working slowly and 
subtly for years. France—or rather Paris, which was then 
the heart of France in a more definite sense than it is in 
these later days of rapid communication—contained the 
most extraordinary mixture of fantastic virtue and 
exaggerated vice that any civilised country can ever have 
known; the idea of liberty was worshipped as a god. 
“ The youth of France,” says Mrs. Sichel in her vivid intro¬ 
duction, “ dreamed they had drunk of a golden cup, and 
they were intoxicated. Any cause that presented itself 
in the name of Freedom was welcomed by them with 
acclamation, and without inquiry, whether it was emanci¬ 
pation from slavery or from the marriage laws, restitution 
of civil rights to the Protestants, or destruction of the 
altars of the Church.” Mesmer, half physician, half 
quack, took Paris by storm; the leaders of society, 
hysterical and excited, tried each new fad that presented 
itself, were ready alike for prophet or impostor, for 
frivolity or asceticism, for the voluptuary or the monastic 
Naturally, the morbid side of the Ancien Regime has been 
emphasised, perhaps unduly, by many writers; “ the evil 
that men do lives after them,” and one of the chief ser¬ 
vices which Mrs. Sichel has rendered in her excellent book 
is the indication of the opposite aspect—the selection of 
many honoured names whose owners lived finely and 
sanely amid a veritable chaos of conflicting opinions and 
unprecedented theories. “ The lurid exceptions in human 
history are easiest to remember,” she wisely observes; 
“ its unconspicuous normal side slips out of sight.” 

The Revolution gathered round it men of all descrip¬ 
tions, of the most divergent powers and beliefs—'Mirabeau, 
Talleyrand, Robespierre, Danton—the list might fill hall 
a column ; but undoubtedly one of the characters which 
best repay a close study is Lafayette, the tenacious, high- 
souled apostle of liberty whom Mrs. Sichel has chosen for 
the theme of her biography. Always brave, generous, 
single-hearted, but not always judicious, he schemed for 
the welfare of humanity in his own keen, warlike way 
from the time when as an eager youth he crossed the 
Atlantic to “ help the Americans fight for freedom ” to 
the time when, his troubles ended, he settled with great¬ 
grandchildren at his knee in the France he loved so 
thoroughly. Madame de Stael averred that as long as 
he lived she had hopes for the human race—hyperbolic 
language which had, however, a certain basis of truth. 

With his adventures in America began a career which 
abounded in alarums and excursions. He landed in 
Carolina, proceeded to Philadelphia, and persuaded Con¬ 
gress to make him a Major-General in the army. Here 
he met George Washington, who became his firm friend, 
and we have ap admirable digression upon the character 
of Washington. As the author truly remarks, we are apt 
to look upon him “ rather as a national institution than 
as a man ”; but in Lafayette’s letters to his devoted wife 
he brings out the human aspect of the great leader: 

“ This noble man, whose gifts and goodness I admire, 
whom the more I know the more I revere, wishes to be my 
intimate friend. His tender interest in me has thoroughly 
won my heart. I am established in his house ; we live like 
two closely united brothers, in mutual intimacy and confi¬ 
dence. ... When he sent me his First Surgeon, he 
told him to look after me as if I were his son, because he 
loved me like one. When he heard that I wanted to rejoin 
the Army too early, he wrote me a letter full of tenderness, 
and implored me to make a good recovery first.** 

His native land, however, claimed Lafayette’s most 
strenuous years. It is impossible not to feel a thrill of 
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sympathy with this enthusiast, his fine nature harassed 
in the turmoil of those clamorous times that centred 
in the l&Bt decade of the eighteenth century. His un¬ 
happy position, between the two fires of Royalists and 
Republicans, is lucidly explained. The Jacobins dis¬ 
trusted him; the Royalists disliked him; a man who 
simply endeavoured to do what he considered right was 
in a predicament unenviable indeed. “ If I had more 
ambition than morality,” he wrote to Adrienne after his 
arrest, “ I could lead a life very different from this one; 
but between crime and me there will never be anything 
in common. I was the last man who defended the Con¬ 
stitution to which we had plighted our troth.” France, 
however, was seething too fiercely at that moment to pre¬ 
cipitate any precise code of law or behaviour. Paris was 
in a fever. Nobody was safe—ironic condition, while a 
“ Committee of Public Safety ” was hypothetically ruling 
affairs! “It was a committee of fanatics,” says Mrs. 
Sichel, “each sincere according to his lights; as sincere, 
if not as deep, as our English Puritans.” 

But the Frenchmen lacked the God who alone makes 
fanaticism either logical or forcible ; still more did they 
lack the control of temperament which gave the weight of 
morality to Cromwell’s party, and even dignified regicide, 
although it was unable to exculpate it. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Madame Lafayette, in 
1794, makes sad enough reading. Her mother, grand¬ 
mother, and sister were put to death by the guillotine; 
“ in a quarter of an hour three generations had perished.” 
We can but wonder at the mere physical strength of so 
delicately-nurtured a lady. Under it all she kept her 
indomitable courage amazingly, smiling when she must 
have been well-nigh broken-hearted, caring for others when 
life must have seemed blackest and most hopeless. When 
released the strain had been almost too great—“ she felt 
as if she were dead ; even the idea of rejoining her hus¬ 
band, still the one thought that kept her alive, seemed 
blurred and confused to her.” To Lafayette’s prison at 
Olmutz she made her weary way, and the meeting of the 
almost despairing man with the woman who loved him so 
truly was memorable: 

One morning—it was the first of October—he was sitting 
in his cell, ill and half stupefied. To his surprise, at this 
unwonted hour, he heard tne clanking of bolts ; his door 
opened, and without a word of warning, as if they were 
spirits from a world of shadows, his wife and children 
entered. It must have taken hours to realise that they 
were not dreams—hours to regain speech. He was so 
chanced by illness and starvation that Adrienne hardly 
recognised him. It was a whole day before he dared ask 
a question about his country. He knew that there had 
been a Terror, but he knew nothing more, and the names of 
the victims were a blank to him. 

She obtained permission to join him in this filthy prison, 
and in a letter to her aunt we find another glimpse of 
her husband’s stern, uncompromising character. “ You 
will not be surprised,” she writes, “ to hear that he makes 
his friends swear not to plead for him on any occasion, 
except in a way that is compatible with his principles.” 
Events were moving in his favour, however. In England 
Fox orated splendidly on behalf of “ a noble character 
which will flourish in the annals of the world, and live in 
the veneration of posterity, when kings and the crowns 
they wear will be no more regarded than the dust to 
which they must return.” So had Lafayette’s fame spread. 
But it was Napoleon who finally liberated these two suf¬ 
ferers, and the picture of the curious, suspicious friend¬ 
ship between these two men, so entirely different in their 
dispositions, is capitally drawn in these pages. Lafayette 
at first was blind to Napoleon’s faults, but at length he 
awoke to his hero’s limitations. “ He saw that what he 
had taken for virtue was success; what he had hailed ns 
nobility was charm ”—and yet he respected the iron-willed 
conqueror still. The rest of his story lies amid calmer 
scenes, and it is pleasant to think of the old man living 
on peacefully, reaping some little reward of rest and tran- 
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quillity after so many years of struggle, fruitless endeavour, 
and sorrow. Charles Fox wrote to him, and visited him 
in 1802 at his wife’s estate at Lagrange; many other dis¬ 
tinguished English politicians who crossed the Channel 
to observe for themselves the results of the Revolution— 
Lord Holland, Lauderdale, Erskine, Adair—spent much 
time with the retired general. In this “ happy patriarchal 
existence ” he survived his wife by many years; she died 
in 1807, but he lived on. till 1854, and “ the New World 
mourned him as well as the old—the men of the dying 
generation and the young spirits rising on the horizon.” 

In concluding, Mrs. Sichel gives a clever summary of 
Lafayette’s character, which we cannot do more than men¬ 
tion admiringly. Her style is clear and capable; she 
quotes with good taste and circumspection when necessary 
many passages from historians and letter-writere 
that throw illumination on her subject; her sense 
of arrangement is excellent. In one instance she seems 
to us to make a slip; she remarks that “Lafayette had not 
the personal magnetism so essential to a leader of men ; 
the inexplicable genius of personality which has given 
power to people of such varying ability.” But did he 
not time after time, especially in his earlier years, prove 
that he was the possessor of this very charm, so elusive, 
yet so real? It appears to us that Lafayette was to more 
than an ordinary extent the victim of unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances ; at the height of the Terror, when he might 
have accomplished something to make the world ring 
with his name, he was in prison and helpless. However 
that be, his fame is still secure, and we merely note the 
point as a suggestion worthy of consideration. Mrs. Sichel 
is to be congratulated on this third edition of her fine 
historical biography; it has given us great pleasure, and 
is sure to please a large circle of readers. 


A QUESTION OF HEREDITY 

The Firnt Prinri pfe* of Heredity. With 75 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. By S. Herbert, M.D. (A. and C. 
Black. 5s. net.) 

Dr. Herbert has written an admirable, and yet, withal, 
a very strange, work. For instance, he gives us a glossary 
at the conclusion of his book in which we find such words 
as “acquirement,” “adventitious,” “filial,” “latent,” 
“ nucleus.” Now it is perfectly certain that the reader 
who will need to be told the meaning of the word 
“ acquirement ” is never going to understand Dr. Herbert’s 
exposition of Mendelian di-hybridism, even with the rather 
complicated elucidation of Punnett’s squares. Or to put 
it again from another point of view: he calls his book 
the “ First Principles of Heredity,” and the assumption is, 
therefore, that it proposes to seek out the tyro so as to 
make rough paths plain for him. But we fear that by 
the time the tyro in question has reached the end of the firet 
half of the section, entitled “ Theories of Heredity,” his 
mind will be in a most unhappy and unenviable state. Dr. 
Herbert would doubtless reply that the difficulty was native 
to the subject. But we beg emphatically to differ. The 
difficulty is rather native to the extraordinary love of the 
scientific mind for unwieldy and obscure .technology. 
Take so simple an example as the following: Dr. Herbert 
is speaking of a hybrid showing characteristics intermediate 
between those of his parents. He says : “ The two crossed 
varieties possess an equal number of determinants, which 
are all homologous, but heterodynamous.” Suppose Dr. 
Herbert had said, “the two crossed varieties possess an 
equal number of determinants, which have all the same 
nature, but exert different tendencies of that nature ”! 
His meaning would have been more pellucid, and incident¬ 
ally he would have made English of it. Whatever 
differences of speech arose on that unhappy day at the 
Tower of Babel, we are sure that no difference could have 
been more complete than that at present prevailing between 
the English of literature and the jargon of so-called science. 
We are not appealing for the would-be simplicity of a 
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certain highway pundit of the present day, a simplicity 
that the more confounds the matter in hand. We are 
asking for an intelligent but wholesome English, such as, 
for instance, Huxley used. 

Having entered this caution for the beginner, we should 
go on to say what a pity it is, for we know no other book 
on the subject so comprehensive as this book of Dr. 
Herbert’s. We know of no treatise, simple or erudite, 
that permits opposing theories to merit equal exposition— 
or, rather, to be more accurate, theories that, in the present 
state of knowledge, appear to oppose one another, such as, 
for instance, Mendelism, on the one hand, and Ancestral 
Inheritance on the other. A general handbook on the 
subject was much needed, and Dr. Herbert’s volume has 
come forward to fill the gap. That he should have con¬ 
fused the intention of his work with obscure and abstruse 
technology is therefore the more to be regretted. 

With a book of this nature its scheme is half the battle; 
indeed, with moat books the scheme is half the battle. 
And in this difficult branch of the art of making a book 
Dr. Herbert has'been triumphantly successful. Beginning 
at the initial question of the affinity of Reproduction and 
Regeneration, he then treats of the nature and function 
of germ-cells, passes to various Theories of Heredity, which 
leads naturally to the question of the Inheritance of 
Acquired Characters and Disease and an exposition of 
Mendelism, handles the abstract question of Biometrics, 
and closes on the note of environment in contradistinction 
to Heredity. This is an orderly, logical, and complete 
scheme. It passes in a single wave from start to finish, 
and thus leaves a coherent effect on the mind of the 
reader. 

Moreover, Dr. Herbert is content to sink himself, which 
is a very serviceable virtue in an expositor. By hints he 
drops out in the course of his book we make the shrewd 
guess .that he is a Eugenist, having for intellectual 
genealogy Weismann, Gal ton, and Karl Pearson, which 
would account for the disparity of treatment he gives to 
the question of Biometrics, and for the fact that he merely 
gives a careful exposition of the very important findings of 
Mendelism without seeking to digest those findings with 
his general scheme of Heredity. Further, he hardly treats 
of the important question of the direct influence of an 
environment on an organism, adapting it to itself in con¬ 
travention of the whole influence of its heredity. He does, 
indeed, mention Professor Nageli’s experiments with Alpine 
plants, but this is only in passing. In fact, this whole 
question deserves more treatment than it usually receives. 
For it seems that an organism has a strange power of 
response to its environment, a new environment making 
the adaptations in it necessary to its survival, destruction 
only operating if the environment in question be wholly 
removed from that to which the organism has hitherto 
been accustomed. This is a setting aside of the power 
of Heredity indeed, and calls for recognition. 

The science of Heredity is a new one. Moreover, it is 
rising to importance when idealism is raising its head again 
in philosophy. Its development will be, therefore, one of 
extreme interest. Perhaps it will learn to avoid that 
preoccupation with merely intellectual processes that is 
bringing, if, indeed, it has not always brought, science 
into such deserved disrepute. Eugenism, for instance, is 
already failing in this important matter. To hear the 
average Eugenist argue, it would seem that such specimens 
of bodily ill-heaLth as Nelson or Carlyle were not worth 
the propagating. Dr. Herbert’s book shows this tendency. 
Man is indeed an animal ; but his possession of mind 
brings a complexity into the question that makes it im¬ 
possible to make rules apply to him that have been induced 
from an innumerable array of examples culled from plants 
and animals. The question of heredity, if it is at all to 
be of value in the discussion of sociological perplexities, 
must make more room for emotional and intellectual 
problems. Hitherto it has avoided them—presumably, 
because of obvious difficulty—and Dr. Herbert’s book bears 
the imprint of this lamentable deficiency. But to say that 
Buch an avoidance i*j to make the science incomplete, is to 
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state 4he least of the difficulty. It is to make the science 
fail just where it becomes a matter of importance in human 
affairs. As the matter at present stands, the science of 
Heredity is only an abstract interest in the formulating of 
academic rules (as science too frequently is content to be), 
or is of practical interest in horticulture or animal breed¬ 
ing. It cannot be too strongly enforced that the socio¬ 
logical interest is mainly a matter of mental predominance, 
if not, indeed, of aesthetic importance. But in the domain 
of mind it is too demonstrably obvious that there are 
elusive factors that defy generalisation, and snap the fingers 
of defiance in the face of complete knowledge. Of this 
domain, Dr. Herbert’s book does not treat, for it has not 
yet been properly attacked. The illustrations to this 
volume are most interesting, being taken largely from such 
authorities as Weismann, Geddes, and Thomson, Galton, 
Punnett, and Pearson. The get-up is simple and dignified. 
It is not an easy book to master, but it is well worth 
mastering. 


WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE LOW 

Ghostly Phenomena. By Elliot O’Donnell. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mb. O’Donnell has already given us many blood-curdling 
stories of apparitions in haunted housee in town and 
country in three previous works, and in the volume before 
us he continues to pile on the agony with some uncanny 
experiences of his own, which he guarantees as authentic. 
He appears to have been seeing phantasms “ betwixt the 
dark and light” for the best part of his life, the first he 
recalls appearing to him when he was about five years 
old. He had been put to bed early, as all little boys should 
be, and his nurse carefully shut the door of the room when 
she left him. As he lay awake thinking of his toy soldiers, 
he suddenly noticed that the closed door was slowly open¬ 
ing. 

Thinking this was very curious, but without the slightest 
suspicion of ghosts, I sat up in the bed and watched. The 
door continued to open, ana at last I caught sight of some¬ 
thing so extraordinary that my guilty conscience at once 
associated it with the devil, with regard to whom I distinctly 
recollected to have spoken that afternoon in a sceptical, and 
I frankly admit, very disrespectful manner. But far from 
feeling the proximity of that heat which all those who 
profess authority on Satanic matters ascribe to Satan, I 
felt decidedly cold—so cold, indeed, that my hands grew 
numb and my teeth chattered. At first I only saw two 
light, glittering eyes that fixed themselves on me with an 
expression of diabolical glee, but I was soon able to per¬ 
ceive that they were set in a huge, flat face, covered with 
fulsome-looking yellow spots about the size of a three¬ 
penny bit. I do not remember noticing any of the other 
features, save the mouth, which was large and gaping. The 
body to which the head was attached was quite nude, and 
covered all over with spots similiar to those on the face. 
I cannot recall any arms, though I have vivid recollections 
of two thick and, to all appearances, jointless legs, by the 
use of which it left the doorway, and, gliding noiselessly 

over the carpet.fixed its malevolent eyes on me with 

a penetrating stare. ... It did not seem to me to be com¬ 
posed of ordinary flesh and blood, but rather of some 
luminous matter that resembled the light emanating from 
a glow-worm. 

It eventually disappeared through the wall opposite the 
bedstead. The next day this precocious little boy of five 
made a sketch of the apparition for the benefit of his rela¬ 
tives, who, of course, told him he had been dreaming. A 
couple of weeks after he was laid up with a painful disease. 
Later in life, at different periods, Mr. O’Donnell saw two 
similar apparitions. One he describes as— 

the tall, nude, yellow figure of some thing utterly indefin¬ 
able. It seemed to me to be wholly composed of some 
vibrating, luminous matter. Its head waR large and 
round, its eyes light green, oblique and full of intense 
hatred. 
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Such phantasms our author styles Morbas—they must, of 
course, have a name of sort—and others he terms 
Vagrarians, which “ are probably the most terrifying of all 
apparitions/ 1 The first of this order he encountered was 
when he was exploring an old barn in the twilight, and 
the tall, luminous something, with white, rectangular head, 
long, glittering, evil eyes, and spidery arms gave him a 
rare fright. His adventure with the bog-oak che6t in a 
peculiarly gloomy chamber of a Dublin boarding-house is 
particularly gruesome, though no harm appears to have 
come of it. On one occasion at least Mr. O’Donnell heard 
his family Banshee, and that same night a near relative 
of his died. The following describes a Family Elemental, 
which also appeared to our author with dire results : — 

The incident took place one morning at about four u clock. 
My attention being drawn to a bright object in one comer 
of my room, I sat up in bed and looked at it, when to my 
horror I saw a spherical mass of vibrating yellow-green 
light suddenly materialise into the round head of some¬ 
thing half human, half animal, and wholly evil! The face 
was longer than that of a human being, whilst the upper 
part, which was correspondingly wide, gradually narrowed 
till it terminated in a very pronounced and prominent chin. 
The head was covered with a mass of tow-coloured, matted 
hair ; the face was entirely clean-shaven. The thin lips, 
which were wreathed in a wicked leer, displayed very long, 
pointed teeth. But it was the eyes, which were fixed on 
mine with a steady stare, that arrested and riveted my 
attention. In hue they were of a light green, in expression 
they were hellish, for no other word can so adequately 
express the unfathomable intensity of their diabolical glee, 
and, as I gazed at them in helpless fascination, my blood 
froze. 

“ O, day and night, but this is wondrous strange! ” It is 
the first time we ever heard of a ghost having a shave, 
though for all we know the ghosts of Mr. Sweeney Todd’s 
many victims may still be haunting 6ome ancient barber’s 
chair in Fleet Street. 

The above extracts, with all their wealth of description, 
must suffice to show the kind of apparitions Mr. O’Donnell 
is accustomed to see. We do not envy him his experience, 
which we should eay is unique of its kind, and which he 
appears to accept as a mere matter of course. Horrible as 
his ghosts undoubtedly are, so far as one may judge by 
his descriptions, we cannot eay we find them very convinc¬ 
ing, though he apparently believes in them implicitly. 
But then he is gifted with the romantic imagination of the 
Irishman, while we are- not. He reminds us of Little 
Orphant Annie, who scared the children sitting around 
the kitchen fire with tales of— 

“ The gobble-uns ’at gits you 
Ef yer don’t watch out!” 

And his present volume will give a creepy-crawly feeling to 
many a grown-up who reads it in a room full of shadows, 
“ when the lights are low.” 


A NOTABLE ANTHOLOGY 

Tht Temple of Beauty: An Anthology. By Alfred Noyes. 

(Andrew Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The compilation of anthologies has of late years almost 
taken a place among the arts; but there be many, we 
imagine, busily engaged in ransacking the literature of 
what worlds they know, in order to assemble a collection 
of quotations radiating from or to some special centre of 
thought, who forget that the anthologist should be one 
who gathers flowers. Antkoe , a flower; legein , to gather 
—so say our worthy etymologists, keeping sternly to the 
point; but too many of us fight shy of derivations nowa¬ 
days, and rest content to use our words in happy ignorance 
of their true significance. 

It is a charming idea, that of selecting blossoms of 
prose or poetry, choosing one here—as it might be a lily 
—for its subtle fragrance; another there—as a rose— 


for its rich, sensuous loveliness; a third—as a wild violet 
—for the sake of its pale, exquisite modesty;, a fourth 
—as a rare orchid—because of some uncanny, almost 
inexplicable fascination of shape or hue. The parallelism 
may be carried farther, for, exactly as one with untutored 
hands and unsympathetic soul will try in vain to set a 
bunch of blooms so that they who see shall be moved by 
its colour, radiance, and form, while another with magic 
tenderness of touch will arrange each flower, neither stitfly 
nor carelessly, so that the onlooker can but be thrilled, 
so may the anthologist ruin his posies or render them a 
delight to the eye and a solace to the heart. He works 
in delicate material, and may easily suffer a Blip. In the 
curious compilations of our youthful days—generally re¬ 
joicing in the title of “ Friendship’s Garland,” or some¬ 
thing akin—no extravagant equipment of taste and skill 
was betrayed; but we have long ago passed that period, 
thanks to the watchers on Olympus. Our anthologies are 
often, as with this latest gathering which Mr. Alfred 
Noyes puts before us, a veritable “ Temple of Beauty,” 
and Mr. Noyes proves himself once more the true poet 
by this little book. For, though not any of his own 
poetical work appears here, only the true poet can gather 
the finest flowers of poesy, and we have rarely seen a more 
excellent fashioning in a sphere where good taste and an. 
acute sense of values are so indisputably needed than his 
volume displays. He contributes a masterly essay by way 
of preface, and sets forth his plan concisely. “We are 
here more concerned with the positive values of art itself, 
and the way in which great poetry, as an art, brings us 
into communion with the Eternal Harmonies. . . The 

poet begins from the centre of things, while the philosopher 
works from the outer circumference along his particular 
radius towards the centre where all philosophies and 
sciences will one day meet. . . Briefly, the world 

appears to the poet, in his inspired moments, at any rate, 
as something like a vast piece of music, wherein each note 
has its use and is necessary to all the others ; and wherein 
even the discords have a value in some resultant harmony, 
and are introduced, let us say, as Beethoven will deliber¬ 
ately introduce them for a similar purpose in his most 
perfect work.” We may carry on the metaphor, and say 
that in this collection we have almost a parallel to one 
of Bach’s incomparable fugues. Ever and anon the theme 
seems lost, but the listener knows, and, if he be qualified 
to listen well, can hear it all the time—here echoing in 
the treble, there hinting and murmuring through a chrom¬ 
atic torrent of notes, again resounding from the vibrant 
thunders of the pedal-pipes. The music was written—but 
the skilled player brings it forth. 

We are tempted to quote largely from this engrossing 
preface, but we must not; we can only say that any 
reader with poetry in his soul will turn to it repeatedly 
and appreciatively. As to the poems themselves, Mr. 
Noyes has divided them into nine groups, each bearing 
its suggestive title: “ The Sweet o’ the Year,” “ A Little 
Philosophy,” “ Stepping Westward,” are three of them. 
We are more than pleased to see Francis Thompson so 
well represented, and to find that permission has been 
given for “ The Hound of Heaven ” to be reprinted; this 
alone will send many readers to the book. That the best- 
known names of our literature are here hardly needs to 
be said, but the art of choice selection has enhanced their 
value. We wish Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis” had been 
included—it would not have clashed, we think, with Mr. 
Noyes’s scheme; but we have “The Scholar Gipsy.” It 
is a surprise to find in Book VII., “ The Book of Memory,” 
Longfellow’s “ My Lost Youth ”—well worthy of a place; 
and that a cosmopolitan taste has been exercised we see 
bv the inclusion of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s sonnet entitled 
“ Labour and Love.” Into more detailed analysis we have 
not space to enter; enough to note that the little volume 
bids fair to become a friend. This is perhaps as high 
praise as could be given, for a “ friendly ” book—one 
which we take with us, the silent companion of the hour 
that might otherwise be lonely—is the best gift an author 
(or a sympathetic anthologist) can possibly give to those 
unknown friends—his readers. 
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SOME POCKET COMPANIONS 

The Oxford “ Moment ” Serif*:—Moments with Matthew 
Arnold. Tennyson'* 11 In Memoriam." (Henry 
Frowde. Is. net per volume.) 

The Red Letter Library: — Meditation* of Marcus Aurelius, 
Essays of Sir William Temple. Plays by R. B. 
Sheridan. (Blackie and Son. Is. 6d. net per volume.) 

The Popular Library of Art:—William Blake. Hogarth. 
(Duckworth and Co. 2s. net per volume.) 

Collection Nelson: — Les Francois de mon Temps. By the 
Vicomte d’Avenrl. Les Royuevillard. By Henry 

Bordeaux. (Nelson, Paris. 1 fr. 25 c. net.) 

Our forbears of a century or two ago, accustomed to the 
large, unwieldy folios and quartos of their day, would view 
with astonishment, and probably envy, the small and hand- ; 
somely got-up pocket editions of one’s favourite authors 
obtainable in the above-mentioned series. They are one 
and all deserving of unstinted praise in regard to selection, 
paper, typography, illustration, and binding, and espe¬ 
cially the moderate prices at which they are obtainable. 
The daintiest and tiniest is undoubtedly the 

Oxford 44 Moment ” Series, 

published by Mr. Henry Frowde, any volume of which 
may be comfortably carried in a waistcoat pocket. The 
series already comprises eighteen volumes, embodying a 
most varied selection. The last two issued are Tennyson’s 
44 In Memoriam ” and 44 Moments with Matthew Arnold,” 
containing the cream of that poet’s verse. Each volume 
is embellished with an exquisitely coloured portrait of the 
author as frontispiece, and is obtainable in four different 
styles of binding, with pictorial end papers illustrative 
of the contents. 

The Red Letter Library, 

already well known to most book-lovers, embraces typical 
and representative works in prose and verse of the greatest 
of our writers. The little books are neat, compact, clearly 
printed, and handsomely bound in either cloth or limp 
leather (2s. 6d. net). The last three volumes to hand are 
44 Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” translated by George 
Long, with an extremely interesting introduction by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, some helpful notes, and a glossary; 

44 Essays of Sir William Temple,” selected by Mr. J. A. 
Nicklin, who also supplies a short introduction; and 
44 Plays by Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” for which Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson has penned some prefatory remarks. 
The plays given are 44 The Rivals,” 44 The School for 
8candai,” and 44 The Critic.” The volumes contain por¬ 
trait frontispieces and designed title-pages. 

The Popular Library of Art 

records the lives and the works of famous artists. Each 
volume runs to some 200 pages and contains from forty 
to fifty illustrations, the frontispiece being in colour. 
Recent issues are “ Hogarth,” by Mr. Edward Garnett, and 
“ William Blake,” bv Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The illus- 
trations are admirably chosen, and the names of the 
authors are a guarantee that the letterpress is instructive 
and entertaining reading. In each case they have pro¬ 
vided a critical essay which will be welcomed by every 
lover of art. 

Collection Nelson. 

This is comparatively a new departure—re-issues of 
standard French authors in the original by an English 
firm established in Paris. On this side of the Channel 
the works issued by the Messrs. Nelson are deservedly 
popular, and we make no doubt but that this new’ series 
will meet with equal favour in France, and, indeed, 
wherever French is read. The volumes, which are under 
the general editorship of Mr. Charles Sarolea, director of 
the French section at the University of Edinburgh, are 
also obtainable in this country at the price of one shilling. '• 
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and in Germany at that of one mark. Two volumes, con¬ 
taining from 250 to 500 pages, with a frontispiece, are 
issued simultaneously each month, and, being strongly 
bound in cloth, are not likely easily to fall to pieces like 
the usual French paper-covered books. Amongst the 
earlier volumes we were glad to renew our acquaintance 
with that highly amusing story, “ Mon Oncle et mon Cure,” 
by Jean de la Brete, whom we very much suspect to be a 
member of the fair sex, of which 160 editions have been 
sold in a few years. The two latest volumes—“ Les Fran- 
yais de mon Temps,” by Vicomte d’Avenel, with portrait 
of the author and an introduction by Mr. Sarolea, and 
“ Les Roquevillard,” by Henry Bordeaux, a very powerful 
story, with an introduction by M. Firmin Roz—maintain 
the excellence of the series, which is both well selected and 
produced. 

Any one of these booklets, which can so easily and un¬ 
ostentatiously be stowed away in a pocket without, making 
its presence uncomfortably felt, will prove an agreeable 
travelling companion, and will even help the busiest of us 
to while away pleasantly an occasional enforced idle hour. 


FICTION 

Vix Vida. By Alfred E. Carey. (Greening and Co. 6s.) 

After a course of ordinary novels the work of Mr. Carey 
is distinctly refreshing, for his method of writing is easy 
without being careless, vivid without seeming forced ; not 
only that, but he has, in addition, & good story to tell. 
“Vic,” his heroine, is quite irresistible; every reader who 
is at all impressionable will fall in love with her. She is 
full of irresponsible chatter, and she romps through the 
pages as gaily as a high spirited child; but she has the 
warmest of hearts, and her way with the opposite sex 
makes the reader wish that he could have met her in 
real life, so laughing a maid was she. “ For Vic,” says 
the author, 44 any porter would have carried hand-bags 
all day long, without the prospect of a tip; for her any 
taxi-driver would have cut corners and shaved past other 
roadsters with the air of a master.” She is the adopted 
daughter of Colonel Graham, otherwise “Uncle Fritz,” 
and she leads that seasoned old warrior wheresoever she 
desires. He is one of the best characters in the book, and 
has a pretty wit; occasionally his maxims contain pearls 
of wisdom. 44 Give every man and woman ten per cent, 
more to do than they can possibly get through,” he re¬ 
marks, 14 and the world would be a happy place.” 

To expose the plot in a brief review would hardly be fair; 
we may say, however, that it does not lack adventure. 
Vic’s early days were spent in India, and the machinations 
of a couple of Mahrattas, who, for the sake of her father, 
wish to take her back to India as their queen, form a part 
of the more exciting side of the story. The end is tragedy, 
unfortunately, and it is so realistically told that we cannot 
help thinking that Vic’s history is not altogether fictitious. 
The whole effect, however, is by no means ead ; the author’s 
manner is full of humour and liveliness, and his views on 
things in general—and London in particular—contain 
much that is worthy of remembrance. 44 It is strange,” 
he says, in an aside, 44 how dreary the habitations of man 
may be made by a little careful planning. The artist 
shudders at stark roads, laid out with parallel ruler and 
compass, at houses in row’s like soldiers on parade.” Manv 
other good sayings are to be found, and we may conclude 
hv observing that the reader who sits up late to finish 44 Vic 
Victa ” will be paying a thoroughly well deserved compli¬ 
ment to the writer of this excellent storv. 


The Rest Care. By W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.) 

Every novelist is a psychologist nowadays ; the clash of 
mind with mind, or the influence of mind upon mind, forms 
the basis of nine-tenths of our modern highly strung love- 
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stories. Not many writers, however, are as successful as 
is Mr. Maxwell in delineating his characters. In this 
latest novel from his pen we have perhaps as cleverly con¬ 
trived a situation as he has ever given us—the antagonism 
between a man whose ideal is work, work directed to one 
end, and a woman whose ideal is love. Barnard, who is 
rapidly rising in the financial world, and means to rise to 
the top, marries Lady Edith Rathkeale in a severe attack 
of love-sickness; she, consenting, sees in his tenderness 
the promise of a lifetime’s happy comradeship. He is 
never rough with her, nor is he ever unkind or thoughtless, 
but he simply does not understand her, and is content in a 
placid, unemotional way with the comforts of home which 
he samples between the rushes of business. His wife 
gradually breaks down ; but by far the more serious col¬ 
lapse comes to Barnard himself, and a third of the book is 
taken up by the story of this failure of nerve and the 
effort to cure that strong, overstrained brain. We must say 
that here the interest flags considerably, in spite of the 
long and well-written conversations; the end is in view 
all the time, and the reader grows restless. 

On the whole, however, the situation is splendidly 
handled, and the gradual drifting apart of husband and 
wife is portrayed very finely. To make both of them 
seek consolation elsewhere was, we think, inartistic, and 
a concession to the methods of the feuilleton which the 
author should have resisted ; the red-haired typist and sec¬ 
retary with whom Barnard has an 44 affair ” is far too melo¬ 
dramatic to be convincing, and the scene between her and 
Lady Edith carrjes little conviction. Barnard is capital; 
with his colossal conceit of himself— 44 Leave J. B. to his 
unfettered discretion ”— 44 I, John Barnard ”—he reminds 
us of the great Joe Bagstock. The ending is sad, but true 
to life, and in the general scheme of his story Mr. Maxwell 
proves himself a psychologist of no mean order. 


Babes in the Wood. Bv B. M. Croker. (Methuen and Co. 

6s.) 

It seems a little unfair, perhaps, to say that Mr. Kipling 
has spoiled us for this sort of story, but the fact remains 
that after his tales of the Indian “ stations,” the “ Babes,” 
a company of varied description who inhabit the jungle- 
town of Chandi, are but slightly entertaining. To make 
this comparison is not to reproach Mrs. Croker or to 
accuse her of poor writing; the account of the hero’s 
introduction to the life of India is excellentlv done, and 
the plot is quite good. Philip Trafford, coming out from 
the old country as Assistant Conservator of Forests, a 
greenhorn but no fool, finds life varied enough for the 
most cosmopolitan taste when once he is settled among 
the residents of Chandi. Mrs. Heron—who is another 
Mrs. Hawksbee—dresses for him, and makes eyes at him, 
and becomes his enemy in the usual way when she finds 
that her advances are repulsed; and we have also the 
doctor, Scruby, of the P.W.D.—an irrepressible fellow— 
Maguire, his chief, and several others whose characters 
are capitally delineated. 

The real excitement begins with the appearance on the 
scene of Trafford’s beautiful sister; she is sent out from 
England (where she was in danger of totally eclipsing her 
juvenile mother, whose youth was retained at the expense 
of sincerity), and she creates a sensation in the lonely 
places of the earth, as may be imagined. Her adventures, 
and those of her would-be lovers, are well told, and in 
some ways she is the most convincing figure in the book. 
If Mrs. Croker would refrain from an irritatingly free use 
of the exclamation stop, her pages would read with greater 
smoothness, and would also give more pleasure to the 
eye. 


THE THEATRE 

44 Eccentric Lord Comberdene.” 

The stage is always the better for a Carton pl&y- 
Dramatists may come and dramatists may go, 6ut almost 
with the regularity of clockwork, and with everything of 
a clock’s neat precision and clean-cut rhythm, Mr. Carton 
goes on for ever. From time to time the stage, like every¬ 
thing else, becomes infected with some new-fangled disease. 
It is attacked by Ibsenism, a malady the hushed and awed 
display of which spells ruin and leads to utter boredom. 
It suffers from a virulent attack of photographic realism 
and hospital dissection which drives all sane people to 
pleasanter forms of amusement. It becomes giddy and 
bewildered and riotous in the hands of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
the effect of which invariably sends satiated and nauseated 
people to music-halls. It gasps under the spasmodic 
attacks of Barkerism, which, when examined, is discovered 
to be merely Shaviansm and sal volatile, which harries 
intelligent creatures to the skating-rink; but when Mr. 
Carton writes a play the stage recovers and becomes 
normal, delightful, and very pleasant. 

Unlike nearly all our established dramatists, Mr. Carton 
is strong enough and individual enough to resist the infec¬ 
tion of the moment. Germs of Shavianism, Barkerism, 
and Galsworthyitis, all the children of the old germ of 
Ibsenism, never find a place in his brain. He catches no 
“ new ” cry. The temptation to imitate does not affect 
him. Among dramatists he stands delightfully alone, 
almost the one strong man among mimics, and he gives 
to the stage, as he has always given to it, work that is 
witty, charming, neatly cut, delicately handled, with the 
flavour and sparkle of ripe Veuve Clicquot. To “ Sun¬ 
light and Shadow,” 44 Liberty Hall,” 44 Lord and Lady 
Algy,” “ Wheels within Wheels,” 11 Lady Huntsworth’s 
Experiment,” 44 Mr. Hopkinson,” 44 Public Opinion,” and 
44 Lorimer Sabiston, Dramatist,” he has just added the new 
play produced last Saturday at the St. James’s Theatre, 
called 44 Eccentric Lord Comberdene.” This also is pure 
Carton, bubbling, high-spirited, witty Carton, as charac¬ 
teristic and original as all his other plays, and just as 
worthy of public support. This time he has turned his 
kindly satirical pen loose upon the Max Pemberton- 
William Le Queux-Phillips-Oppenheim balderdash, and 
while holding it up to ridicule has provided the stage with 
a play which should render winter fogs harmless to 
depress, and the dishonesty of professional politics less 
irritating and horrible. We prescribe an evening with 
44 Eccentric Lord Comberdene ” to all who stand in 
need of a tonic, of mental refreshment and of an intel¬ 
lectual fillip. At the St. James’s they will find a purely 
imaginary world peopled with the amazing creatures who 
are palmed off upon an easy-going public by popular 
novelists as human beings. They will find themselves 
moving among Russian Princes, a Grand Duchess mas¬ 
querading as .the maid of the Marchioness of Glenmoray, 
a party of forgers and burglars, a ship’s crew made up of 
fillibusters, led by a captain of the Hook type. They will 
find, too, to their immense delight, the typical Bow Bells 
Novelette peer, who, without any warning and on the 
least excuse, will dash off a cheque running into five 
figures. The story, of which there is a great deal, does 
not matter in the least. It is as involved and almost as 
impossible as the least mechanical of any of the stories of 
Mr. Max Pemberton. The dialogue, the satire, the deli¬ 
cious sense of fun, are the things that matter, and of these 
Mr. Carton has been prodigal. If Mr. Max Pemberton 
sees the plav—and we strongly advise him not to do so—he 
will return home to turn over a new leaf, and write simple 
stories of everyday things, to the intense chagrin of that 
large class of persons whose drab lives demand romance, 
however far-fetched. The whole thing is an excellent jeu 
d J esprit, excellently carried out, and almost as excellently 
played. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier would have brought a 
greater sense of caricature to the leading part than Mr. 
George Alexander is able to invest it with. For all that. 
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Mr. Alexander does well, and will do better. Of the other 
members of a large company, Mr. J. H. Barnes, as Captain 
Clamp, Mr. Ashton Pearse as the Rev. Alwyn Pilbrow, 
and Mr. Arthur Royston as Prince Melikoff, are quite 
admirable. The Marchioness of Glenmoray in the hands 
of Miss Compton becomes a peculiarly attractive figure, 
dry, slow, cool, good-hearted, and almost human. It is 
to be hoped that those people, forming nine-tenths of the 
population, who feed on novelettes in covers and in the 
magazines, will not resent the ridicule which Mr. Carton 
pours upon their favourite reading. If they do, it is to 
be feared that the life of “ Eccentric Lord Comber- 
dene ” will not be a long one. If they do not, then the 
magazines will be obliged to raise their tone, and Messrs. 
Pemberton, Le Queux, Oppenheim, and the rest must make 
up their minds to write ten thousand instead of sixty thou¬ 
sand words a day. 


Other Recently Produced Plays. 

Of u Inconstant George,” at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, “ Company for George,” at the Kingsway Theatre, 
“ Vice-Versa,” at the Comedy Theatre, “ Count Hannibal,” 
at the New Theatre, “ A Single Man,” at the Playhouse, 
and “ Just to Get Married,” at the Little Theatre, only 
the two last-named need be criticised at any length, and 
will be dealt with next week. When it is Baid that 
11 Inconstant George ” is an American adaptation of a 
French play, and that it is played by Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
in pyjamas, there seems to be nothing to add. Oddly 
enough, however, it is necessary in fairness to say that 
the American adapter has performed her work extremely 
well, and that Mr. Hawtrey is immensely amusing. These 
two facts have done nothing to make the piece a success. 
Its success is owing wholly to the fact that the entire 
play is tinctured with that cunning suggestiveness which 
appeals to the greater number of English playgoers. These 
people, who would derive no amusement at the sight of 
a rather tubby man getting in and out of bed in everyday 
life, scream with joy at the same sight when it is seen 
from the seat of a theatre. It is curious and unexplain¬ 
able. It has always been, and will continue to be, the 
case. In France the bed is almost the main piece of 
furniture on the stage. But for the Censor it would play 
precisely the same important part on the English stage. 
Even with the Censor it finds its way, in a self-conscious, 
half-timid manner, in our plays fairly frequently. There 
will be no more talk of a National Theatre if the censorship 
is abolished. The stage will become as much an institu¬ 
tion in England as it is in France, and the bed will be 
always with us. For our part, we would rather have the 
Censor and half-filled theatres than no Censor and beds. 
In this American-French farce Mr. Aubrey Smith, as a 
Frenchman, is enough to make cricketers who know their 
France ill with laughter. Mr. Hawtrey, in and out of 
pyjamas, remains Mr. Hawtrey, and therein lies his 
attraction. 

“ Company for George ” is a careful imitation of the 
kind of farce of which we hear our fathers Bpeak. It is 
mechanical, and its great effects are gained by people 
sitting on other people's hats. It is wholly innocuous and 
mildly funny, and, apart from the fact that mothers, how¬ 
ever bored, may take young children to see it, it serves 
no purpose. That many mothers use it for this estimable 
purpose is proved from the fact that it is doing well, 
although the Kingsway Theatre is at the back of beyond. 
“ Vice-Versa ” is still more old-fashioned and mechanical, 
though written by a much cleverer pen. It cannot com¬ 
pare with “ The Man from Blankney’s ” or “ The Brass 
Bottle.” It is, however, quite good fun. A useful holiday 
play* quite well done. A play for uncles. 

No one who is not in the pink of condition should go 
within several streets of the New Theatre. In “ Count 
Hannibal ” Mr. Oscar Asche does not roar like a sucking 
dove, but like the bull of B&shan itself. Nerves splinter 
under his Homeric shouts. He is Pelion combined with 
Ossa. He sends one away from his performance under 


the impression that one has spent an evening under a 
railway arch over which an endless series of goods 
trains have shunted. The mere recollection of Count 
Hannibal brings shudders. It is a penance. Not only 
does Mr. Asche shout monstrously, every member of his 
company emulates his example. It is therefore a robust 
play for farmers and policemen, railway servants and the 
deaf. It is a Lewis Waller play done through the mega¬ 
phone. People fight, and weep, and laugh, and stamp, and 
slap, and run at top speed, and fall heavily. It is a 
Lilliputian play in the hands of Gargantuan actors. It is 
an ordeal, an experience, a railway smash, a bad dream, 
an adventure. Mr. Asche has become an actor who should 
appear only in pageants. It would be agreeable to listen 
to him five hundred yards away. Miss Lily Brayton has 
not improved in Australia, which is unfortunately tanta¬ 
mount to saying that Miss Brayton fails as an actress. 
She is hard, metallic, unimaginative, and without humour. 
She is, also, almost as noisy as Mr. Asche. 


MUSIC 

Before we touch upon what has happened in the London 
world of music, let us look forward to something of great 
interest which is, in all probability, going to happen. Mr. 
Beecham will shortly be able to present us with “ Salom6,” 
the long-desired. A revised version, it is true, but still 
“ Salome.” Richard Strauss having given permission for 
the expurgators to begin work with their blue pencils, 
the Lord Chamberlain has indicated the changes to which 
the libretto must submit before he can license the opera. 
All quotations from or allusions to the text of Scripture 
are, of course, to vanish, their place being taken by words 
of general import. Passages, and in some cases single 
words, which are deemed too unblushingly sensuous will 
go too, and Salome must deliver her great invocation 
without the Baptist's head on the stage. She is, we under¬ 
stand, to retain her name, and so is Herod, but some other 
name, of similar accent and scansion, must be found for 
John, or as it is in the score, “ Jokanaan.” The task of 
finding harmless words to replace all the peccant passages 
and fitting them to the music is already, at the time we 
write, in the hands of a very competent craftsman, so 
that there does not seem much reason to doubt that the 
work, in some shape or other, will actually be heard in 
London very soon. We shall at any rate hear the music, 
if we must be content with something a good deal less 
than the original translation of Wilde's poem. For a brief 
space English hypocrisy and prejudice will be well ridi¬ 
culed by Continental musicians, and we shall no doubt 
hear a good deal at home about “ cant.” But Dr. John¬ 
son’s maxim, “ Clear your mind of cant,” is seldom more 
needed or more salutary when it is recommended to the 
attention of persons who love to bring a charge of canting 
against those who disagree with their views. 

Last week saw two experiments tried of a novel kind; 
novel, at least, as far as the works chosen for operation 
were concerned. A great part of Wagner's “ Parsifal ” 
was played and sung in Queen’s Hall, which was darkened 
for the occasion. The audience therefore had to listen 
to the music not only without the illuminating assistance 
of action and scenery, but without even the meagre con¬ 
solation of being able to follow the printed libretto while 
the music proceeded. The performance, by the Queen’s 
Hall choralists and orchestra, under Mr. Franco Leoni, 
seemed to give satisfaction to many people, and it is to 
be repeated. We need not dwell upon it, and will only 
say that the music was well done. The other experiment 
took place at the Savoy Theatre, where Miss Marie Brema 
caused the greater part of Handel's cantata, “ L’AUegro,” 
to be sung, while the persona of Milton's poem, Mirth, 
Melancholy, the Nun, “ Laughter holding both his sides,” 
and troops of merry dancers, passed and repassed, in dumb 
show, upon a stage decorated to represent a pastoral 
scene. A very pretty entertainment Miss Brema made of 
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it all, and she deserves credit, not only for its conception, 
but for its harmonious execution. English dancing is not, 
as yet, advanced much further than the stage of amateur 
accomplishment, and there was a good deal of sameness 
about the steps and movements. Nor were the dancers 
invariably graceful. But they did very fairly well, and 
must not be too severely criticised. The soloists were 
supposed to be hidden from sight in a side box, but they 
were in full view of one portion of the house. Miss 
Brema is understood to aim at great perfection of detail, 
so this is worth mentioning, and she might perhaps point 
out to her scene-painter that the tall ox-eye daisy does not 
grow upon the very roots of any tree, still less under the 
shade of what seemed to be Scotch firs! It was very 
pleasant to us to hear the fine old Handelian airs and 
recitatives melodiously given by Miss Evangeline Florence 
and Messrs. Spencer Thomas and Francis Braun, to the 
accompaniment of an excellent band under Mr. Frank 
Bridge’s direction, and would have been pleasant even if 
the pretty masque on the stage had not lent its aid to 
•enjoyment. But we fear that for the majority the masque 
was the best part of the entertainment, and any kind of 
music would have suited them as well. Too many of our 
superior amateurs of to-day resemble Squire Western, who, 
we remember, “ might have passed for a connoisseur, for 
he always excepted against Mr. Handel’s finest composi¬ 
tions.” Once too much idolised, Handel is now very 
generally “ excepted against.” We are all the more in¬ 
debted, therefore, to Miss Brema for defying the “ con¬ 
noisseurs.” Edward Fitzgerald would have been pleased 
by her pleasure in Handel. “ I delight,” said he, “ in the 
fine, pompous, joyous choruses of 1 L’Allegro ’; Handel 
certainly does what Bacon desires in his essay on Masques, 
4 Let the songs be loud and cheerful, not puling.’ ” 

Some very good piano-playing and singing has been 
heard during the week. Mme. Ida Raman and Miss Elena 
Gerhardt understand the art of singing German lieder as 
well as most people. The first lady has quite a special 
charm. She seems so thoroughly to enjoy the beautiful 
music she is singing. It is as if she felt no anxiety as to 
the impression to be made upon her audience. She is 
completely confident in the power of the music to win 
its way to all hearts. Her art is full of subtleties, she is 
thoroughly accomplished, but you guess that she is very 
far from thinking what it is that the audience are going 
to say about herself: it is what they have to say about 
the music that she cares for. Miss Gerhardt is a more 
powerful singer, and in some ways Bhe is, no doubt, more 
highly accomplished. She is a masterful interpreter when 
she has such things as “ Ich grolle nicht,” Brahms’ 
w Zigeunerlieder,” Wolf’s “ Weyla’s Gesang,” etc., to inter¬ 
pret. She summonses the audience to surrender to her 
strength, and it does surrender. But she can charm also. 
In Schumann’s “ Mondnacht ” she was very perfect in her 
command of sustained tone, and in some beautiful songs 
by Weingartner and Liszt her variety of expression was 
very great. Dramatic as she is, however, she does not 
always convey the impression that she is herself pro¬ 
foundly moved by her music. At ^Eolian Hall, on Satur¬ 
day, Miss Maggie Teyte sang a dozen modern French 
songs with remarkable skill and effect. She was quite 
safe in confining herself (with one exception) to songs which 
are well known to all who take an interest in songs, for 
she need not fear comparison with the best French singers. 
Her one exception was Debussy’s " Ballade des Femmes 
de Paris,” an amazingly truthful setting of Villon’s con¬ 
fident catalogue. She did nothing better than “ La 
Chevelure,” from the “ Bilitis ” set, which one never hears 
without wondering if M. Bruneau’s prophecy will come 
true, that in the time to come musicians will set prose 
rather than poetry. Her accompaniments, her difficult 
accompaniments, were very well played by Mr. Sydney 
Stoeger, as Miss Gerhardt’s had been by Mile. Paula 
Hegner. But how long will singers be content to return 
to the platform, alone, to receive the applause, when the 
•songs they have been singing have depended for their 
-effect quite as much on the art of the pianist as on their 


own vocal efforts? Surely these singers should have led 
their pianists back with them 1 Mr. Plunket Greene used 
often to drag Mr. Liddle back, but he is the only artist 
we can call to mind who had the fairness to do such a 
thing. The two fine piano-players were Senor Vianna 
da Motta and Mr. Harold Bauer. The Spaniard would 
have pleased us more if he had not played Busoni’s 
arrangement of Bach’s Organ Toccata in G. We can 
hear that splendid piece finely played on a hundred organs 
if we wish to hear it, a piece for which the biggest piano¬ 
forte is hopelessly inadequate. But it is no use protesting. 
Pianists wll play these tiresome transcriptions. How 
much wiser was Mr. Bauer when he chose the Toccata 
in D written for the harpsichord, and quite legitimately 
transferred to the pianoforte. But Senor da Motta is 
a pianist of the first rank in all respects. His playing is 
grave, dignified, highly intellectual. It was rarely 
instructive to note his noble playing of Cesar Franck’s 
Prelude Aria, and Finale. Its difficulties vanished under 
Senor da Motta’s hands, and its majesty, its romance, its 
high-bred fantasy were all that appeared. 

Finely as Mr. Bauer always plays, we thought we had 
never heard him more absolutely at his finest than on 
Saturday last. He may be forgiven his arrangements of 
two of Cesar Franck’s beautiful organ pieces, the 
Pastorale, and the Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, for 
they are not as yet in every organist’s repertoire, as they 
ought to be. He played Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana ” with 
more animation than is given to those charming pieces 
by the followers of Mme. Schumann, and they were none 
the worse for it. In Liszt’s Sonata in B minor he was 
quite magnificently alive—exuberantly so, indeed. We 
were rebuked as we left Bechstein Hall by an eminent 
student of things musical for enjoying Liszt’s splendours. 
Our friend would have us ostracise Liszt, and hear always 
the sonatas of Brahms. We were reminded again of 
Edward Fitzgerald, and his “ I will worship Walter Scott, 
though Carlyle says I ought not, and sent me an ugly 
autotype of John Knox which I was to worship instead! ” 


A GLIMPSE OF MALTA 

Thb darkness was broken of a sudden by stray flashes 
of light; silence gave way before the clanging of church 
bells, shrill cries, and the plashing of oars at the ship’s 
side. A babel of confused sounds, and, above all, the 
whistle’s scream of warning. I had been dreaming. Now 
was my dream disturbed, or merely continued? From 
the portholes of my cabin, through the grey mists of early 
morning, I caught my first glimpse of the ancient, Homeric 
Island of Malta. 

2 a.m. and all the Island awake, ready for its prayers, 
and prey—eager and strenuous. I tumbled into my bunk 
again, and the dream went on. There was time yet. 

At 7 a.m. the scene remained, only the square white 
buildings, the green-shuttered houses, and stone terraces 
shone out clearly now behind the sombre Mediterranean 
battleships drawn up in a majestic row along the harbour 
side. Tiny, gaily painted boats plied busily to and fro 
from shore to vessel, from vessel to shore. Breakfast was 
a matter of detail. We also were eager now. 

Inspired by a restless desire to explore, to absorb, and 
to learn, we curtly denied the beauty and desirability of 
those articles proffered for our acceptance by wily Maltese 
lace and shawl vendors. We jumped into one of the wait¬ 
ing boats and made for the Island consecrated to the 
memory of 8t. Paul, captured in turn by the Carthaginians, 
Vandals, Goths, Saracens, and Normans; treacherously 
seized by Napoleon, and finally taken over by the English 
one hundred And ten years ago! Surely, if those ancient 
walls could speak what a history of bloodshed and plunder 
they could unfold. A wonderful place is Malta. English- 
speaking, for the most part, accepting, rather, desiring, 
English rule, yet priest-ridden still, and still maintaining 
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its spirit of aloofness, its atmosphere of barbaric time and 
6erfdom. 

In the church of St. John are masterpieces of decora¬ 
tion. One is struck by a sense of grandeur and true 
nobility of conception in these works of art that mere 
magnificence cannot compel. Here we find colour, rich¬ 
ness, beauty, deep, satisfying, and awesome; here is a 
total lack of all that tawdry ornamentation often seen in 
similar edifices. In the first chapel to the right we noticed 
a particularly fine altar-piece by Caravaggio, the Behead¬ 
ing of 8t. John, a favourite subject of all artists. 
Further on are other works in statuary, carving, and 
mosaic. The silver chapel, with its silver gates, and the 
sunlight streaming on to its crimson-hung w T alls, makes a 
picture of itself that we carry in our mind to brighten 
many a gloomy day, and we are reminded how the great 
tyrant tried in vain to spoil its beauty, but was outwitted 
by the priests, who painted over as much of the silver as 
time would permit, so that Napoleon passed it scornfully 
by as wrought iron 1 We are glad that this chapel at least 
was saved from the despoiler’s hands. An altar edge 
of lapis-lazuli next attracts our attention, and the throne 
chair of our late King. But we may not linger here as 
we would, as w-e might with profit, for we have much to 
do yet, and the hour is passing. We must visit the Palace 
of the Governor, the Floriana Convent, the New Market, 
the Catacombs, and the Chapel of Bones. 

The Chapel of Bones is a curious sight, a place we 
would choose to see by daylight and in the company of 
our friends. It is decorated with the bones of those 
soldiers who fell during the fierce struggle against the 
Turks in the fifteenth century, and is, according to our 
guide, supposed to be the unaided work of one man, a fact 
we are unable to give as authentic. It was, however, 
probably undertaken at the instigation of one person. 
The bones were dug up by order of the Church, and 
arranged, as we see them now, in many a strange device, 
entirely covering the interior from end to end. Surround¬ 
ing the w r alls and roof of the building we recognised 
flowers of conventional design, Maltese crosses, and scrolls 
made of the finer ligaments of the dead bodies, all in a 
perfect state of preservation. 

A most interesting man was our guide, with, we suspect, 
the business instinct keenly developed. Long association 
with relic hunters and Americans had taught him wisdom 
profound. We were informed, with a duly confidential 
air, that the amount he received for attendance in this 
chapel was an honorarium of £10 a year! For this mag¬ 
nificent sum—not including, we suggest, any little gifts 
that came his way through the generosity of the afore¬ 
mentioned relic hunters—he was supposed to show the 
chapel to some hundreds of visitors daily. Much wisdom, 
it is said, maketh some men mad, but we cannot but allow 
some method in the madness, and exaggeration, of our 
worthy guide, and for his warmly expressed desire to visit 
our “grand country” (of his adoption), which poverty 
alone prevented him from seeing, and for hi 9 winning 
personalitv and smile, we forgave him much. 

Shopping in Valetta—with that same neceseary adjunct 
to which our priestly guide so delicately alluded—is a 
fascinating and profitable business. The Strada Reale, or 
main street, is the rendezvous of curio-snatchers, and is, in 
itself, worthy of our attention and admiration, with its 
high, cramped houses—much too high they seem for the 
narrow streets—and its very Italian-looking shops, with 
its strange covered conveyances of stranger name, and 
mixed crowd of Europeans and dark-skinned natives. 
We were partirularlv struck with the head-dress of the 
women ; a black, cowl-like bonnet, partially covering the 
face and shoulders, and gathered into a hard, flat band at 
one side. It is well known that this head-dress was first 
adopted by order of the Knights of Malta as a mark of 
shame, after the behaviour of the women of Malta during 
the great siege of 1565. The wearing of the head-dress 
is not now enforced, and in a few vears this distinctive 
feature of the island will in all probability be lacking. 
Be that as it may, wo fancy there will ever remain over 


• the town a charm that even the most case-hardened elobe 
explorer will allow. We leave it with regret, with a linger¬ 
ing sense of pleasure, and it remains in our mind as & 
t pleasant dream. Yet, curiously enough, it is & dream 
, from which we know no desire to be awakened. A place to 
visit in a night and a day, a vision of alL ages ; and thus it 
fades from our sight, but from our memory never. 

MaLta, October 30. S. E. 


“ BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 

LOVERS ” 

The true book-lover has a strange objection to reading the 
portentous classics in small or cheap editions. With a 
curious and quite irresponsible choice he elects to distin¬ 
guish what books may be read in homelier volumes and 
what books may not. Shakespeare, for instance, has a 
certain intimacy, a certain familiarity if you will, that 
permits of a “ pocket edition ” without loss of real value. 
He has his charm in folios, but it is quite distinct from 
the other charm he has in the pert volume that slip* 
blithely into the pocket. No one who has had a folio 
Shakespeare spread out over the knee, with vast, smoothed- 
out pages, or set out on a table, supported by its prostrate 
fellows, can ever forget the grave old charm of such 
familiar lines as these from the First Folio: — 

Who would these Fardles beare 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered Countrey, from whose Borne 
No Traveller returnes, Puzels the will, 

And makes us rather beare those illes we have, 

Then fl*-e to others that we know not of. 

Nevertheless, it is quite reconcilable with modern print* 
modern punctuation, and modern binding. Ben Jonson 
now 1 This is a matter of a wholly different complexion! 
They remind one inevitably of the description of the two in 
the Mermaid Tavern, Jonson like a great Spanish galleon, 
Shakespeare like a trim English craft, tacking twice in the 
other’s turn. Precisely 1 And it is just for this reason 
that Shakespeare makes himself at home in the pocket 
edition, while Jonson demands the folio. 

Yet it is no use grumbling, for the pocket edition of 
“ rare Ben ” has come, and it proposes to stay. Some of 
us have been looking long for a Ben Jonson to place on 
our shelves—a complete Ben Jonson. We have had to 
wait. The Oxford University Press have promised us one 
for long; but it has not come. Now Messrs. Dent have 
provided it for us in the last addition to their “ Everyman’s 
Library,” at a shilling a volume. To say that it has his 
plays complete in two volumes is to speak its highest praise 
and to pronounce its severest condemnation. It is virtu¬ 
ously cheap; but its print is trying, to say the least. Which 
is .the more lamentable, for it might easily have been 
avoided. Not that the print need have been larger; but 
it might well have been daintier and lighter, less w-eighty 
for its size. This would have been an immense relief to the 
eye. 

It is permissible to scrutinise a favour, lest pleasure too 
much overcome us. Professor Schelling’s introduction is 
nothing very out of the way, for instance. He gives us 
an admirable summary of Ben’s life and work; but it is 
no more than a summary. Here was a rare opportunity 
to give an illuminating criticism, which might well have 
been done along with the biography. For such journey¬ 
man work it was scarcely necessary to go all the way to 
America. Nevertheless, we have now the complete plays 
of Ben Jonson, and it is not meet that we grumble. 

With Ben Jonson Messrs. Dent have given us other trea¬ 
sures. For example, there are two volumes of “ Minor 
Elizabethan Drama.” That is .to say, we have, among 
others, the irresponsible “ Ralph Roister Doister,” the 
quaint “ Endimion,” the anything-you-please “ Old 
Wives’ Tale,” to say nothing of the thumping, 
stumping “ Gordobuc,” the powerful “ Arden of 
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Faversham,” and the bloodthirsty “ Spanish Tragedy.” 
In this case the introduction is well done, and 
was worth going to America for. (By tho way, what 
has England done to be avoided in this way?) With these 
four volumes Messrs. Dent, have put themselves in debt 
to us for three more. One is Ben Jonson's Poems and 
Prose, the other two will contain some of the leading 
plays of Shakespeare's later contemporaries. 

In fact, the last fifty that have lately been added to the 
Everyman’s Library eclipse all their predecessors. For 
example, we have now Matthew Arnold’s “ Study of Celtic 
Literature.” Matthew Arnold was nearly as uncertain a 
critic as he was a poet. Most critical “ systems ” are 
erected by the process of elimination of all that the parti¬ 
cular critic happens to dislike. Arnold’s certainly was. 
The school of poetical criticism that starts off by stumbling 
at Shelley—he who, even more than archaic Spenser, is 
the poet’s poet—is in a fair way to discredit itself all 
round. Nevertheless, it is as a critic Arnold will mainly 
survive. In that capacity he is invaluable, if one only 
remembers the golden rule that his yeas are generally 
yeas, but his nays seldom nays. And after his “ Essays 
in Criticism,” the book-lover will not need to be told of 
the high value of his “ Celtic Literature.” 

Accompanying Arnold is Hazlitt’s “ Spirit of the Age ” 
and “ Lectures on English Poets ” in one volume. This 
is, however, no new thing in cheap volumes, as it has long 
been accessible at the price. The same can be said of 
Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia.” Not so the two volumes of 
Plato, which are most admirably introduced by Professor 
Lindsay, 'whose name stands guarantee for good work. 
We have already had the “ Republic,” now’ we receive two 
volumes of selected dialogues. The first centres round his 
ideas of poetry and poetic inspiration, and contains the 
choice “ Symposium,” and the no less subtle “ Ion.” The 
second centres round Socrates, and is rather misleading in 
its attribution to Plato, since a good half of it is taken 
up with Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia ” and “Banquet.” Not 
that these are not worth having! 

It would be grossly unfair to omit mention of Mr. 
Eugene Mason’s translations of “ Aucassin and Nicolette ” 
and other romances of mediaeval times. Not the least 
charming section of Everyman’s Library are the blue- 
bound romances. And to say that this volume is worthy 
of ranking with the others is to give no small praise, for 
this excellent reason, that they are a rich joy to read, a 
culture to learn by, and not procurable otherwhere at any¬ 
thing like the same money. 

Everyman’s Library has become a family institution; 
which is a good thing for a reason other than the mere 
cheapness and excellence of its volumes. For it has 
proved that what has stood in the way of success in pub¬ 
lishing is timidity. If ten years ago anyone had taken 
round the proposal of so colossal an idea as an immensely 
profitable commercial scheme, he would have been smiled 
out of the various offices as a benignant madman. And 
yet here it is before us, the most profitable thing in the 
publishing world at the moment 1 The moral is plain. 
What Messrs. Dent have done with the ancients, why can¬ 
not some publisher do with the moderns—not the moderns 
that totter on their thrones, but the young coming men? 
Enterprise then would prove no less successful than enter¬ 
prise has proved successful with Everyman’s Library. To 
be fearful is always to fail. But the question needs to be 
asked, for if Messrs. Dent have launched boldly into the 
deeps with “ Everyman,” their lists show an astonishing 
timidity in the adventure for new names and new works. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

During last week Mr. John Lane brought out two books, one 
of delight and charm, the other of interest and educational value. 
The first of these is entitled “October Vagabonds,** by Mr. 
Richard Le Galliennc, and is an account of the long tramp of a 
poet and a |>aiiiter from the country to tho metropolis. The 
other is a series of discussions on French Socialism, Labour, and 
esthetic philosophy. The book Lars the title “The Real 
E ranee, and contrasts the ideas and tendencies of modern Eng¬ 


land and France. Messrs. Hatchette announce a new Primer of 
French Literature compiled on totally new lines, by Professor 
Gerothwohl, Litt.D., who has been assisted by Mr. J. W. Eaton, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Special attention has been paid U>the 
sixteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth century literature. It 
is to l>e confidently expected that in the near future Punch will 
devote several more columns to the roasting of “ Pacificus,” whose 
Times articles, which have aroused so much speculation, are to 
be brought out in book form by Mr. Murray under the title of 
“ Federalism and Home Rule.” He is also bringing out a col¬ 
lection of Mr. Haldane’s lectures at Aberystwyth and Edinburgh. 
The work will be called " Universities and National Life.” 
Messrs. A. and C. Black are about to issue “ A Short History of 
the Church of England,” by the Rev. J. F. Kendall ; “ A Book of 
Porcelain,** by Mr. William Gibb, to which Mr. Bernard Rack- 
ham contributes the letterpress ; a new book on Australia, in the 
“ Beautiful Books ” series, written by Mr. Frank Fox and illuS'- 
trated by Mr. P. F. S. Spence, an Australian artist; and to the 
series entitled “ Peoples of Many Lands” they are making three 
additions—Egypt, painted by Mr. Lance Thackeray, Holland by 
Mr. Nieo Jungman, and India by Mr. Mortimer Men|>es. The 
Earl of Ilchester has edited a further volume of the “ Journal 
of Elizabeth, Lady Holland,’* which Messrs. Longmans have just 
brought out. From Mr. Henry Frowde are shortly to 
come “ The Oxford Book of Ballade,” by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, 
and a new anthology entitled “The Englishman in Greece,” 
by Mr. H. S. Milford, to which Sir Rennell Rodd contributes an 
introduction. One of the most important publications of the 
winter season is the collected edition of the works of the late 
William Morris. The edition is only to the extent of one thou¬ 
sand and fifty copies, and will be in twenty-four volumes, at 
the price of twelve guineas net for the set. They will appear 
in six quarterly instalments of four volumes each, and the whole 
work is under the editorship of Miss May Morris. Messrs. Long¬ 
mans are the publishers. Great minds we are told, think 
alike. As a case in point, there is shortly to appear, in 
addition to the “Real France” mentioned above, a book by 
Mr. W. L. George entitled “ France in the Twentieth Century,” 
to be published by Mr. Alston Rivers. Like the other work, it 
presents a picture of the social and political conditions existing 
in that country. Further questions of politics are also being 
dealt with by Messrs. Atton and Holland’s “ The King’s 
Customs,” published by Mr. Murray, and Mr. T. J. Lawrence’s 
“ Principles of International Law ”—a fourth edition, developed 
and emendated—published by Messrs. Macmillan. From the 
same firm there is also to be brought out a work on English 
drama by Dr. F. H. Ristine, entitled “ English Tragi-Comcdv: 
Its Origin and History.” Dr. Ross, of Liverpool University, 
has just completed a work entitled “ Induced Cell-Reproduction 
and Cancer.” Dr. Ross has been working on this subject for 
many years, and is a well-known expert. The book is to be 
brought out by Mr. Murray. Mr. Robert Scott makes an interests 
ing addition to the world of readers in the form of two new series 
of anthologies in prose and verse. The titles of the series are 
“ The Gem Booklets ** and “ The Gem Library.” They are to 
be under the editorship of Mr. Oliphant Smcaton. Cambridge 
University has made a bold move and taken over the control and 
copyright of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and are bringing out 
the new eleventh edition at the end of tho year. Although this 
column is ostensibly for the purpose of noticing books, yet we 
think that it will not be taken amiss if we mention the first 
number of a new French paper entitled Journal Francois —a new 
venture on the part of the Soci£t6 Nationale des Profeseeurs de 
Fran 9 ais en Angleterre. It will appear every fortnight, except 
during the holidays, and in form is a highly elevated example 
of the daily press in France. It is intended for voung students 
of the French language, and we wish it the success it undoubtedly 
deserves, judging from its first number. 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Favoured as we were during the first days of the week 
with a spurt in gilt-edged stocks, the improvement was not last¬ 
ing, as markets are less satisfactory. 

In one of my first letters to you, Sir, I was in a position to 
ive you facts and figures why the shares of the General Omni- 
us Company should be bought. Since then they have risen 
some twenty-five points, and I trust some of your readers made 
use oT the information then given. 

From what I now know, the shares are still likely to appre¬ 
ciate in value. The report may be out any day now, and it will 
not require very attentive reading to gather that the Ordinary 
stock should stand nearer 80 than 60. 
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With regard to the Preference shares of the L.G.O., I do not 
see much more than a possible £1 rise in them. 

The fresh outbreak of trouble in South Wales was a disturb¬ 
ing factor to Home Railways. The declines were not important, 
however, and an exception was to be noted in Chathams and 
Districts, which both rose a point, and the buying was from a 
sound quarter. National of Mexico issues were strongly to the 
front at the beginning of the week, but the outburst of revolu¬ 
tion in Mexico interfered with the rise. I hear from an impor¬ 
tant quarter of other, and, maybe, more serious trouble ahead; 
and it is quite on the cards that there will be an outbreak of 
hostilities Detween America and Mexico. It has been smoulder¬ 
ing for some considerable time. The Yankees may find it easier 
to get into Mexico City than it would be to get out. I do not 
fancy that we are too pleased with the American almighty 
dollars which have been subscribed for party purposes against 
our Constitution, so it is not to be supposed that the Mexicans 
care for any interference from the same quarter. 

The Rubber market shows signs of renewed activity. There 
was a meeting during the week of the shareholders of the Zongo 
Company, and it was proposed and agreed to purchase another 
property. That the Zongo Company will turn out a good invest¬ 
ment I feel confident, and the shareholders have the satisfac¬ 
tion of having a board of directors upon whom they may 
thoroughly rely. There was an interesting dinner given last 
Tuesday by the directors of the David Young Rubber Estates 
Company, Limited, to hear the report from one who had recently 
returned from British Guiana. If his sanguine views are 
realised, and there is every reason to think they will be, the 
David Young Company should be a greAt success. I have always 
believed that the day would come when we should see some of 
our West Indian possessions prove their merit and the Rubber 
industry is not the only one. 

Cinematograph shows are all doing well, and, from what I 
hear, are likely to continue in public favour. They certainly 
supply healthy amusement for the people at a very moderate 
charge; and on Sundays they are a perfect God-send to those 
who otherwise could find nowhere to go for innocent amusement, 
and also instructive at the same time. I hear that Brentford 
is the next place to have a show; and, as it is being engineered 
by the same people who so successfully floated the one in the 
Tottenham Court Road, it should be an equal success, and 
earn at least 30 to 40 per cent. 

In the Diamond market my previous selection of Robert 
Victors was a feature, and they have risen over £1 a share since 
I called attention to them. I am imformed that these shares are 
likely to further advance. The Carmen Mines of El Oro re¬ 
main firm, and Gwalia Props are considered a good buy. Hud¬ 
son Bays lost a point on profit-taking, but they should easily 
recover this. 

I remain greatly in favour of Rhodesians, and feel most con¬ 
fident that we shall soon see an active market in this section. 
Rhodesia will not only prove a gold-bearing country, but I am 
assured she will make a name in agriculture as a producer of 
cotton and tobacco. Rose of Sharon shares are in favour. 

Americans have not been a good market, and had a sagging 
appearance; but, as I have previously stated, they should be 
bought on any flat market. 

The shares of the Bullfinch ProprietaiY have been very active. 
This is quite a new Westralian goldfield, and J hear others are 
to follow. The Westralian market has long been neglected, but 
that she possesses some valuable gold mines has been proved 
beyond doubt, and there is no reason why others should not 
follow. 

The speech of Lord Harris at the Consolidated Goldfields 
meeting had no effect upon the Kaffir market, except perhaps 
to develop a little “ bear ” selling; but what he had to say 
about West Africa was quite hopeful, and he stated that if min¬ 
ing conditions could equal those on the Rand, he saw no reason 
why some of the mines on the Tarkwa Reef should not equal 
those of South Africa.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

u THE SCIENCE OF POETRY.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sni,—As I have been studying with genuine enjoyment Mr. 
Hudson Maxim’s new book, n The Science of Poetry and the 
Philosophy of language,” and have noticed most eulogistic 
critiques upon it in several periodicals, I regard with consider¬ 
able surprise a review included in your columns. Being myself 
a practised journalist who has reviewed many hundreds of 


books, I well know that every author must naturally expect to- 
be treated to a great variety of critical expressions. But, seeing, 
that the Times, immediately on the appearance of the book, 
welcomed it in a high encomium, your contributor’s description' 
is calculated to perplex any reader who happens to come across- 
the two notices. It the Times gives a just account, it follows of 
necessity that The Academy has flung out a grossly unfair delin¬ 
eation ; or, if the sketch in The Academy is merited, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the writer in the Times shows- 
himself to be incompetent to furnish a reliable literary gauge. 
How, Sir, are we to solve such a problem as is constituted by 
this glaring discrepancy in literary criticism ? 

At the same time, allow me to point out that your reviewer 
entirely abnegates one of his most essential functions, which is 
simply to supply to your readers something like an idea of the- 
contents as well as style of the volume. This he makes not the 
slightest attempt to do. As a substitute he deliberately sets 
himself the invidious task of selecting lines and paragraphs- 
in order to hold them up as targets for his sporting shots. In 
no case does he indicate the context or allude to the purpose 
which the author had in view. Had he done so, the reader 
would have been enlightened, instead of being treated to silly 
ridicule. But your critic seems to have worked hard in the 
process of omission. He carefully avoids quoting any of the 
exceedingly beautiful portions of the volume which I perceive 
! several other reviewers point out with admiration. They may 
well do so, for the samples which they extract vividly illus¬ 
trate Mr. Maxim’s capacity to express himself on the one hand 
in terms of exact logic, and on the other hand in the purest 
phraseology combined with glowing diction. 

Furthermore, your contributor gives no reader of The 
Academy any opportunity of apprehending that the work in 
question relates not only to poetry, but to the whole range of 
human language. It splendidly corresponds to its double 
appellation, and it is a most original and perfectly unique 
treatise on the whole philosophy of philology. I am not aware 
that any book at all resembling tnis volume has ever been 
issued in any country. It opens up several new vistas of 
thought, and I am not surprised to see in the various organs of 
the Press which reach me, both American and English, that 
some able reviewers award the author abundant credit for the 
acute and erudite dissertations and disquisitions on language 
of which large sections consist. I am impressed with the con¬ 
viction that to large classes of students in colleges and univer- 
1 sities the work will be invaluable on account of its masterly 
analysis of the fundamental principles of composition and 
rhetoric. The chapter on “ The Evolution of Analogical 
Speech ” is a magnificent monograph sufficient of itself to 
establish a reputation had it been published by itself in trac¬ 
tate form. 

Allow me, Sir, to voice an earnest protest against the intoler¬ 
able flippancy with which some so-called critics tear to tatters 
the most carefully compiled literary productions. I have never 
read a more serious and thoughtful manual of the essential 
principles of both prose and poetical composition than the 
volume which is so ruthlessly mauled in your columns. As a 
vivid and pleasing contrast, allow me to mention the enthu¬ 
siastic eulogy in a leading New York paper from the pen of 
Mr. Edwin Markham on this sariie work. As Mr. Markham is 
by many competent judges esteemed the foremost living Ameri¬ 
can poet, and as he is week by week entrusted by two important 
organs with the task of reviewing numbers of new books, his 
opinion is eagerly looked for, and in this case it consists of 
unstinted laudation. Thick, therefore, is the London fog created 
by the singular performance of your critic. I fail altogether to 
see my way to his meaning, and, indeed. I beg leave to express 
a doubt as to whether any meaning whatever attaches to his 
diatribe. William Durban. 

New York. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —Will you, in the spirit of fair play, permit me to make 
some reply to a review that appeared in your issue of October 29, 
concerning “ The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of 
Language,” bv Hudson Maxim? 

Your contributor sneers at Mr. Maxim for comparing Shakes¬ 
peare with Spencer. “ As well,” he says, “might we compare a 
landscape-gardener with an engineer.” Precisely. And is 
there any reason why we may not with propriety compare the 
achievements of the two ? I take it that, in the opinion of your 
reviewer, Herbert Spencer is represented here by the engineer, 
while the landscape-gardener occupies the place of the drama¬ 
tist. From his own analogy, then, I respectfully submit that 
he establishes Mr. Maxim’s contention as to the greater value 
of the work achieved by Spencer. Nature—praise be!—has 
given so much of beauty to the world that we could, at a pinch, 
do very well indeed without the multitudinous alterations in her 
* work offered by the landscape-gardener. For that matter, in 
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much journeying to and fro, I have been tempted to believe 
that in the aggregate man’s manipulation of scenic effects has 
worked more ill than weal. Be that as it may. Let us admit, 
for the sake of the argument, that the landscape-gardener has 
added enormously to the sum total of loveliness on earth. The 
fact remains that the work of the engineer, and it alone, has 
saved the race from the stagnation of primitive savagery. The 
truth here is so undeniable to a reasoning mind that I forbear 
any offer of evidence. Even the poet has to thank the engineer 
for that measure of publicity which he now enjoys through the 
distribution of his work. The poet to-day is free to sing to all 
men, if he have the song worth their hearing, where of old a 
huddle of hearers was his whole audience. The original wings of 
Pegasus were well enough for the flight of Olympus. The 
engineer has given to that admirable steed other pinions, where¬ 
with to fly from the divine mountain to the uttermost ends of 
the earth .... Mr. Maxim should be grateful to your re¬ 
viewer for offering an excellent illustration in support of the 
argument in the book. 

Your contributor openly sneers at the author's efforts of a 
poetical sort. As to tnese, the eternal variant of personal taste 
permits disagreement. But your critic’s most offensive sug¬ 
gestion, anent the exemplifications included by Mr. Maxim 
among the great lines at the close of the volume, loses its vicious 
point wholly in view of the facts. 

Despite Mr. Maxim's assertion that he is not a poet, but only 
a scientific investigator, who has written certain illustrations 
of principles rationalistically established, his original contri¬ 
butions as they appear in these pages are worthy of careful con¬ 
sideration. I have been in a company where was present much 
of literary culture. Among the members of the group were not 
only Americans, who are not, of course, to be deemed scholarly, 
but, too, gentlemen of literary standing abroad, both English¬ 
men and Scotchmen. Many of the great lines from the book 
were read aloud, without the names of the authors. Doubtless, 
the bones of Milton clashed wrathfully, and those of Shakes¬ 
peare as well, and eke those of many another among the mighty : 
lor, with a single exception, the men of letters attributed Mr. 
Maxim’s lines to the immortals. That solitary exception was 
in the case of a gentleman of memory, who had previous know¬ 
ledge of the authorship. One English author of chief repute, 
whom even your critic would not dare deride, has written in 
highest praise of a poem by Mr. Maxim included in the volume, 
and he declares that its closing line is one of the strongest in 
our language. Let such testimony stand against the reviewer’s 
eneer. 

I have been moved to protest against your review because it is 
deliberately unjust. We might leave apart all consideration of 
Mr. Maxim's poetry, and have still the entire purpose of the 
work to weigh. Your reviewer has said essentially nothing as 
to the nature of the scientific treatise. Yet, that is the book. 
Mr. Maxim’s poetry is incidental, despite its excellence in the 
estimation of critics perhaps as competent as your contributor. 
A lifetime of preparation went to the making of the volume ; 
ten years of unremitting research, to the actual writing ; finally, 
there has been the guiding power of a mind trained especially 
to habits of analysis and of exact reasoning. With all modesty, 
I may say that I have studied the art of literature widely, in 
English, and in the chief languages other than English, both 
the dead and the living. It may be that I have read as many 
books dealing with literary art as has your reviewer. And I 
unhesitatingly assert that this present volume contains the body 
of a new science. The premises have been established with 
painstaking care, with acute intelligence : the logic built on 
them is irrefutable ; the conclusions are of vital importance. I 
doubt not that on the foundations herein laid the wise of to¬ 
morrow will build nobly. 

Had your reviewer written in criticism of the book, I had not 
thought of protest. But I find myself exasperated by splenetic 
ranting in lieu of scholarly examination. I wonder, does he, 
in his classical profundity, know the original line that has some 
comment on the pen dipped in gall!—I have the honour to 
remain. Sir, yours very respectfully, Marvin Dana. 

462, Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A., 

November 11. 

TOur reviewer will reply to these letters next week.—Ed.] 

"GERMANY AS SHE IS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I am afraid my first article went to press with 
rather a glaring misprint. The reader must have misread my 
handwriting, for on page 463 of the issue of The Academy for 
November 12, twenty-one is printed instead of fifty-one. Any¬ 
body who read the article, however, would realise that it was 
a misprint by reason of the fifty-one which follows, so perhaps 
it does not matter so much. SAB 

Munich, November 18. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 

DR. SVEN MEDIN’S NEW 

BOOK. 

OYERLAND TO INDIA. 

A popular narrative of a journey from Trebizond to Quetta. 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “Trans-Himalaya: 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet." With Haps and 
about 300 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30i. net. j Dec. 2. 

Douglas Jerrold and “ Punch.” By 

WALTER JEItROLD. With Photogravure Portraits 
and Illustrations from 14 Punch." 8vo. 12#. 6d. net. 

[Tuesday. 

Lectures on the French Revolution. 

By JOHN EMEKICH EDWARD DALBERGACTON. 
Firat Baron Acton, D.C.L.. LL.D, &c. Edited by 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS. C R. Litt D., and REGI¬ 
NALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10*. net. 

The Broad Stone of Empire. Problems 

of Crown Colony Administration, with Records of 
Personal Experience. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.G.M.G. With Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo, 30# net. 

Green Willow, and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales. By grace james. with 40 nin.- 

tr&tions in colonr by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 
4to 16#. net. Edition de Luxe, demy 4to, 42#. net. 

Our Village. By mary russell mitf<*rd. 

With an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and 16 Coloured 
Plates from Drawings by Alfred Rawlings. Crown 4to. 
10#. i\d. net. 

The Water Babies. By Charles kings 

LEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colonr by Warwick 
Goble. 8vo. 6# net. 

Illustrated by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 

Three Tales of Hans Andersen, with 

22 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. Fcap. 4fo. 
3#. 6 d. net. 

The Magic City. By E. Neabit. With Illua- 

trations by H R. MILLAR. Extra Crown 8vo. 6# 

[Tuesday. 

The Old North Trail : or Life, 
Legends and Religion of the Black- 

feet Indians. By WALTEU McCLINTOCK. 

Wini numerous Illustrations, eight of which are in 
Colour, and a Map 8vo. 15#. net. 

Highways and Byways in Cam¬ 
bridge and Ely. By the Rev. EDWARD 
CONYHEARE. llluetrated by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo, 6#. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, printed on hand-made paper and limited to 250 
copies, Royal 8vo, 21#. net. 

Highways and Byways of the Rocky 

Mountains. Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. Extra crown 8vo. 8#. 6d. net. 

The Great White North. The Story of 

Polar Exploration from the Earliest Times to the 
Discovery of tha Pole. By HELEN 8. WRIGHT. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 10#. 6 d. net. 

Macmillan's Illustrated Catalogue f-ost freo on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Behind the Blinds. By Nesta Terence. H. R. Allenson. 2a. fid. 
net. 

Green Willow, and Other Japanese Fairy Tales. By Grace James. 
Illustrated by Warwick Goble. Macmillan and Co. 15s. net. 

Some Continental Organs (Ancient and Modem) and their Makers. 

By J Hines Inwall Wedgwood. Wm. Reeves. 

The Future of Music. Coming Changes outlined in regard to 
Composer, Conductor and Orchestra. By Louis Laloy. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Franz Liebicb. Wm. Reeves, la. net. 

Malta. Painted by Vittoria Boron. Described by Frederick W. 

Ryan. A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

The People of Egypt. Painted by Lance Thackeray. With 
Introduction by Gordon Home. A. and C. Black. 5s. net. 

Dogmatism and Evolution : Studies in Modem Philosophy. By 
Theodore de Laguna, Ph.D., and Grace Andrus de Laguna, 
Pb.D. Macmillan Co., N.Y. 7s. 6d. net. 

Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By the Rev. J. MacGowan, D.D. 
Macmillan and Co. 3s. net. 

Logic for the Million. Edited by T. Sharper Knowlson. T. 
Werner Laurie. 6e. net. 

THEOLOGY 

Looking Facts in the Face. By St George Stock, M.A. Con¬ 
stable and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Inner Mission. Four Addresses by J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D. 
New Edition with Foreword by the Rt Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. James Clarke and Co. Is. 6d. net. 

The Graces of Interior Prayer (Des Graces <T Oraison.J A 
Treatise on Mystical Theology. By R. P. Aug. Poulain, S. J. 
Translated from the Sixth Edition by Leonora L. Yorke 
Smith. With a Preface by the Rev. D. Considine, S.J. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 10s. fid. net. 

Les Psaumes de Salomon. Introduction, Texte Grec et Traduc¬ 
tion. By J. Viteau. Letouzey et An6, Paris. 6 fr. 75c. 

The Blessed Mother. By Edward T. Cburton, D.D. A. R. Mow¬ 
bray and Co. Is. net. 

The Practical Catholic. By Gabriel Palau, S.J. Translated 
from the Spanish by G. C. H. Pollen, S.J. Manresa Press. 
Is. 6d. net 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

Kant and His Philosophical Revolution. By Professor R. M‘ 
Wenley. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 3s. 

Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. By Charlotte Lady 
Blennerhassett. Illustrated. George Allen and Sons. 
15s. net 

Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chamber. By Ernest Law, B. A., 
F S A. Illustrated. G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. net 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. A Translation from the German by John 
Lees, M.A. With an Introduction by Lord Redesdale, 
G.C.Y.O., K.C B. 2 vols. John Lane. 25s. nst. 

Annals of the Reigns of Malcome and William, Kings of Scot¬ 
land, A.D. 1153-1214. Collected, with Notes and an Index, 
by Sir Archibald Campbell Lawrie, LL.D. ftJames Mac- 
Lehose and Sons, Glasgow. 10s net. 

The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By Francis 
Warre Cornish, M.A. In Two Parts. Macmillan and Co. 
7s. fid. each. 

The Argentine Republic: Its Physical Features, History, Fauna, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Mr. Balfour rose to the occasion in his speech at the 
Albert Hall, and gave the Unionist Party a worthy lead. 
The portion of his speech which is of especial interest is 
that in which he declared his readiness to submit the ques¬ 
tion of Tariff Reform to the test of the Referendum. In 
this connection the published letter of Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
forma a valuable basis for discussion on this most impor¬ 
tant question. Mr. Balfour, in his peroration, used these 
words : “ Trust, and trust alone, the solid seDse, the sound 
judgment, and the enlightened patriotism of the people of 
this country.” What other infallible means of ascertaining 
the judgment of the people on a measure of fundamental 
importance can be suggested than the Referendum? A 
General Election presents to one party or the other a book 
of blank cheques, showing a sort of general confidence that 
they will conduct their administrative, executive, and legis¬ 
lative duties in accordance with the views of the majority 
of the electorate who have placed them in power. That 
general mandate embracing the three departments of 
government is, however, arrived at in a totally unscientific 
manner. A great quantity of subsidiary matters of local 
interest, or of sectional interest, influence certain voters, 
who, when they cast their votes, are mainly concerned with 
such questions as whether one or other of the candidates 
favours tramc&rs crossing bridges, or the prohibition of 
costermongers selling their wares outside tradesmen’s 
shops, and kindred matters of comparatively trivial import¬ 
ance. A candidate blossoms into a member owing to his 
agreement with a preponderance of views locally on such 
questions. Bursting with importance, he imagines he is a 
latter-day Don Quixote authorised to destroy Constitutions, 
disestablish Churches, disintegrate the Empire. The poor 
man was only returned to do the work of the parish. Out¬ 
side of that area, what is essential, if not the Referendum? 
Another point, to which we referred last week, is the 
absence of any proportional system affording an actual 
means of ascertaining the views of the electorate as a 
whole, and, again, another is the rough-and-ready method 
of assuming that uncontested elections balance one another. 
Surely when a reform of crucial importance is being 
carried through, it is worth doing thoroughly? The Con¬ 
ference of blessed memory—given men who were statesmen 
first and partisans afterwards—was an almost ideal agency 
for dealing with reformed relations between the two 
Houses, plus the Referendum. Difficulties such as the 
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precise form in which a reference could be made to tho 
people so that no possibility of the issue being mistaken by 
the voter could occur, is a matter which requires the utmost 
care, aud one with which an unbiassed tribunal would be 
best fitted to deal. 


In a scholarly and acutely-written little brochure* Mr. 
F. E. Smith has taken a bird’s-eye view of the political 
landscape, with especial reference to the present an¬ 
tagonism to the House of Lords so industriously excited 
and encouraged by those who minister to the spirit of 
envy. Beginning with the year 1906, he traces this 
“ stirring up for political strife of a common, slummy 
passion of which, in private life, everyone is ashamed.” 
Liberalism degenerated into Radicalism, and finally 
joined hands with Socialism ; with a taste of the joys 
of power it developed the lust for overwhelming authority, 
and the result has been, as Mr. Smith points out, the 
introduction of measures which should stir up the poor 
against the rich, obscure the real, clean issues which 
make for good, and bring about, if possible, the overthrow 
of the House of Lords. 


Concisely, and in well-chosen sentences, Mr. Smith 
shows the absurdity of the clap-trap that is talked with 
regard to the “ thwarting of the will of the people ” by the 
Second Chamber. Supported by examples, he proves that 
the “ thwarting ” has been in the nature of a prudent 
check upon too hurried legislation, and that such a check 
is needed. “ No country can afford to be governed by the 
young Man in a Hurry; so complicated are all public 
issues that deliberation is necessary before translating 
proposals into facts ; every civilised nation (with a few 
contemptible exceptions) institutes means for ensuring 
such deliberation, and its exercise is never regretted. It 
is the absence, in fact, of a sufficient exercise of delibera¬ 
tion which is the well-grounded and often-heard complaint 
in most countries, and not the least in England.” "The 
statute-book bristles with enactments,” adds the author, 
“which it is difficult to repeal now that they are enacted, 
but as to which most men who understand them regret 
that legislative haste should have been established among 
our laws.” We can only imagine what chaotic and mis¬ 
chievous bills might be drawn up and passed by hare¬ 
brained enthusiasts were the present judicious restrictions 
of the Upper Chamber removed; and we recommend all 
who wish to see the question discussed thoroughly and 
in a level-headed manner to obtain this clever little 

booklet. - 

Two eminent “ professors of art and gymnastic© ” have 
been criticising the American woman, according to a corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily Mail . Of her mental equipment 
they have nothing to say, but it seems that she has so 
devoted herself to the craze for physical development that 
her sweetly feminine charms are being gradually elimi¬ 
nated, and her form year by year grows more to resemble 
that of the mere man. “ Her feet and hands have become 
larger, her hips smaller, her shoulders broader, and her 
neck thicker. In no other country do you see such 
masculine figures as American women have.” Artists are 
in despair; probably in a short time a league will be 
formed with the object of self-protection, and petitions will 
be addressed to the womanhood of America, beseeching it 
to remember that muscle and brawn cannot possibly take 
the place of beauty. Alluding to the women of other 
countries, the writer mentions the grace of the French¬ 
woman and the motherliness of the German woman, but 
adds, to our sorrow: " In England her stateliness and 
dignity dissipate the slightest suggestion of the masculine.” 
This is a most unkind cut; but we will bear up, for we feel 
sure that he means well. 


We alluded last week to the romance of travel, and a 
remarkable instance of a ride on horseback which might 
have ended in tragedy has come to hand since then. Mr. 

• “The Vole* of tho People,* by F. K. Smith, K. *., M.P. <H. E. Morgan, f.5, 
Fetter Lane, Od. net.) 
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J. H. Bill, the British Consul at Shiraz, Persia, left that 
mysterious place, so suggestive of Omar and moonlit 
gardens, and veiled, peeping eyes, in April last, on horse- 
back. He rode to Trebizond, on the Black Sea coast, took 
steamer thence to Constantinople, and entrained for 
Monastir. Fi'om there he pursued his journey on horseback 
across Europe, via Montenegro, Bosnia, Tyrol, and the 
Black Forest, to the Vosges. Altogether he travelled over 
two thousand miles in this manner, and, as the Pall Mall 
Gazette humorously remarks, the latter portion of the ride 
must have seemed “ like coffee and cigars after a rough- 
and-tumble meal," for before he was clear of Persian terri¬ 
tory he and his escort had a lively brush with a body 
of bandits numbering sixty men—an encounter which 
resulted in fatalities on both sides. Mr. Bill has arrived 
safely in England, and we can admire his pluck without 
the slightest desire to emulate his achievement. If ever 
business or pleasure should call the home-loving Londoner 
to Shiraz, he will probably prefer to wait until that great 
railway-route to Bombay is open, and to drop off at the 
nearest junction. _ 

Mr. Henniker Heaton, who has represented the ancient 
borough of Canterbury as a Conservative for a quarter of 
a century—for twenty-one of those years without opposi¬ 
tion—is retiring from Parliamentary life. Although he 
has never been an ostentatiously “ party ” man, he will 
be missed sadly, for his name has often been prominent 
in measures that make for the public welfare. His 
reminiscences, as given to a representative of the Observer , 
are most interesting; a man cannot have sat in Parlia¬ 
ment through the periods when men like John Bright, 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, Morley were at their best with¬ 
out gathering a fund of good stories and illuminating 
incidents. Mr. Heaton alluded to the “ statesman ” who 
entered the House as successor to Peel. “ For a moment 
or two all looked for something of the greatness of the 
departed leader. In ten days they had made him head 
of the Wine Committee." It does not take long for the 
assembly to appraise a man. "Heaven help the political 
bore, the hollow politician, or the humbug,” said Mr. 
Heaton, " if he ever gets into Parliament, for he is dis¬ 
covered immediately.” Of the former Postmaster-General's 
services, by which everyone who writes a letter benefits 
at the present day, there is no need to speak; enough to 
note that he will carry into his retirement the good wishes 
of all, whether they be of his own political beliefs or not. 
To do this after a Parliamentary career of twenty-five 
years is to have passed one of the severest tests of good- 
fellowship and tact. 


A contributor to the Times discovered, a short time ago, 
that the Charing Cross railway-bridge is an ugly mon¬ 
strosity, and suggested that it should be rebuilt on a larger 
scale as a memorial to King Edward, while at the same 
time the station, which is so familiar a frontage to all 
who journey City wards, should be removed to the south 
side of the river. This is one of those charmingly light¬ 
hearted ideas which are very easy to conceive and to put 
into print, but which comprise rather a “ tall order.” We 
should hardly recognise the western end of the Strand 
without Charing Cross Station, and as for the bridge, we 
hold no brief for ugliness, but there is something stern 
and fine about it as it looms through the fiery glow of a 
November afternoon, smoky and grim, resounding with the 
roar of trains, flecked with pale wreaths of steam from im¬ 
patient engines. The problem of the bridges is one of the 
penalties we have to pay for a city on both sides of a river, 
and it is always with us. A bridge serves us for a few 
years, and we suddenly discover that it needs widening; 
we widen it at an enormous cost (fortunately borne, as a 
rule, by a special fund), and then find that we want another 
bridge not far away. In the olden days ferries sufficed ; 
in the days to come it seems as though the Thames will 
flow through a tunnel reaching from Chelsea to the Tower, 
and we shall stroll across to the Surrey side whenever and 
wherever we wish. . . . And then, along will come the 
books on “ London's Vanished River.” 


THE SYBIL 

Go, saint-like sybil, in thy crystal look, 

And search thine own too fateful oracle; 

Mark every time-intruding feature well. 

And write the record of it in thy book. 

Give me to read, at last, the polished scroll, 

The golden prophecy, the perfect dream, 

That I may learn by rote the changeless theme,. 
And add it to the volume of my soul. 

For thence, methinks, the record came at first, 

The doubting word which thou wilt change to truth* 
Thou heardst me speak it in the heat of youth, 

And thou on endless time wilt have it burst 

Like a winged music which the spheres have sent 
To waft to fame some mortal instrument. 

I called thee Saint and Sybil; but I know 
Thy dearer name is Psyche, whom I found 
Reading from a sweet volume years ago 

Under the trees in some enchanted ground. 

Then thou didst fade in that dim blossoming. 

So that I knew not what my eyes had seen, 
Whether another joy had taken wing, 

Another memory left where hope had been; 

Only thy book was lying on the earth, 

Showing a page all virginal and white, 

And I, who in a volume of such worth 
Did ever hope, but never dare to write, 

Kept it till now. A little longer spare 

The book, and then re-read what's written there. 

V. L. E. 


UNGOTTEN VOTES 

The news that there will be no opposition to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the tiny electoral division which 
returned him by no very decisive majority in 1906 is a 
tribute to the value which the Conservative party attaches 
to his oratorical efforts in the country. Every politician 
who is considered to be dangerous is opposed simply for 
the purpose of confining him to his own constituency. 
However hopeless the contest may be, the powerful man is 
gagged as regards outside efforts. So clearly is this seen' 
that men who are unopposed regard such action as a 
slight. We doubt not that the Chancellor, who is a fighter, 
enacted his performances at Mile End and elsewhere in 
the hope that quaking Dukes would put up a candidate, so 
that Mr. Lloyd George's unholy language might be trans¬ 
lated into Welsh and reserved for the delectation of the 
3,000 electors who enjoy it, and who return him to the 
House of Commons as a type of literary taste and oratori¬ 
cal elegance. 

A speaker who is as voluble as the Chancellor does not 
omit references by accident. He blessed his Budget and 
bored his audience at Mile End, but he made no reference 
to the prime absurdity of his career as a financier. He 
forgot, or at all events he would like others to forget, that 
charming tax which he evolved from some curious crannies 
in the brains of himself and of his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, the auctioneer's clerk—a tax on ungotten minerals! 
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Who does not remember the ridicule which Mr. Harold 
Cox poured from the Radical benches on this proposal? 
Mr. Cox cited various ungotten objects which might with 
equal sense and equal possibility have occurred to an 
active brain aB suitable for the imposition of taxation. If 
«ver ridicule slew swiftly and surely, it did so in the case 
of that proposal. 

There has been a disposition in some quarters to ques¬ 
tion the propriety of a literary periodical entering the 
political lists. It is not perhaps quite easy to remember, 
in these days, that literature may be conveyed bv word 
of mouth as well as by writing; it is not, perhaps, easy 
to remember that the science of government has been a 
theme with which literary masters have always dealt. 
Mythical government by Homeric gods, Biblical govern¬ 
ment by Moses and Solomon, government by the Csesars, 
have all appealed to and been delineated by literary men. 
Literary giants—Aristotle and Aristophanes—dealt with 
politics. In “ Lysistrata,” which was recently staged in 
London, the political side of women’s rights is dealt with 
in a vein of farce. There is no divorce between literature 
and the discussion of politics as the science of government. 

The sole ground of objection, therefore, which can be 
urged, and which sometimes is urged, against literary 
notice of contemporary politics is referable to the methods 
which some men in the arena adopt. It is said that party 
politics are not clean, and that it would be absurd to apply 
such an epithet to much party oratory. What connection 
has literature with vote-catching or Limehouse? The 
answer is that government is largely conducted on those 
lines in these days, and to disregard them entirely is to 
subtract a legitimate held from the area of literary 
criticism. We pass from an objection which we claim to 
have met. 

In one of the most momentous crises through which the 
nation has passed, it may be contended that a force which 
may give tone and may do something to raise to a higher 
level national debate, is under an obligation to fulfil the 
function. 

Without undue bias, it is permissible in the interest of 
sound decision by the electorate to blame with severity 
language which does nothing to illuminate, although it 
does much to inflame, the public mind. Votes are only 
honourably obtained as the outcome of conviction honour¬ 
ably imparted. A mere quest for ungotten votes in which 
every distortion and trick is resorted to, every unworthy 
passion appealed to and inflamed, is a disgrace and an 
injury to a popular system of government. 

Consider the lucid and level language of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in expounding his policy of Tariff Reform; cast the 
mind backward to the elegant diction and persuasive 
arguments of Mr. Balfour in its support; observe the 
courageous and straightforward fighting of Mr. Bonar Law 
t") bring the policy to fruition. It cannot be denied that 
such gladiators are worthy of their cause. It is not neces¬ 
sary to invoke the shades of Palmerston, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone at their best to learn the lesson of how a people 
may be legitimately led. 

The opposite school are not entirely without worldly 
wisdom. They believe in the truth of the maxim, “ Les 
passions sont les seuls orateurs, qui persuadent toujours.” 
Cynicism, however cogent in its effect, is an unfair weapon 
with which to pervert credulity and comprehension. To 
substitute passion for reason, slander for truth, and gar 
bage for enlightening instruction is to degrade govern¬ 
ment to a depth which we do not care to characterize. 
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DISRAELI * 

The study of politics involves, perhaps to a greater extent 
than does the examination of any other sphere of human 
endeavour, the study of personality. In the domain of 
art a man’s work is often familiar to multitudes of people 
who know practically nothing about him, who have never 
seen him, and whose opinions are formed from data of 
contemporary criticism combined with occasional observa¬ 
tion of his paintings. So it is with the scientist and the 
musician: the man is often hiddqn by the work—famous 
in one sense, unknown in another; and the same state¬ 
ment applies, though in a more limited degree, to the 
realm of literature. But the politician, nolens volcns , 
presents himself as a definite individuality. He is no 
scene-shifter—essential, but concealed from the public 
eye ; he is the actor, requiring the centre of the stage, 
accepting the praises or the jeers of the crowd, holding 
his position as best he may against a score of others who 
would be delighted to hustle him into oblivion. Pleading, 
admonishing, declaiming, his voice is heard over a whole 
country—over a whole world, it may be—and the chief 
part of his evolution from a nonentity to a man of mark, 
from a mere person to a personage, takes place in the full 
glare of the limelight. No man in such a process can 
cloak his real nature successfully, one would imagine, for 
very long. He may assume disguises, but the very indi¬ 
viduality which forced him to the front will presently 
render them useless. The keen politician cannot afford to 
be equivocal or mysterious, save in diplomatic or delibera¬ 
tive emergencies; he stands or falls, as a rule, by his 
candour. 

Among the interesting personalities of the nineteenth 
century, both in politics and in literature, Benjamin 
Disraeli took a high place, and he was interesting precisely 
because even to those who were intimately acquainted with 
him he wore an air of mystery. He was an exotic. Born 
in England, loving England, he yet seemed to bring a 
breath of Oriental extravagance and Oriental inscrutability 
into this chilly, calculating clime. There were reasons, 
of course, for this. His grandfather, a descendant of the 
Spanish emigrants of the fifteenth century who had settled 
in Italy, became an English citizen in the year 1748, so 
that only fifty years or so intervened between that event 
and the birth of the future Prime Minister. His father, 
Isaac d’Israeli, is well known to all students of literature 
as the author of the famous “ Curiosities,” and of the 
" Calamities and Quarrels of Authors.” In the second 
chapter of this finely written biography Mr. Monypenny 
gives a remarkably sympathetic sketch of the genial old 
man. Literary tendencies showed themselves in Isaac 
d’Israeli at an early age, and when, after “months of 
abstraction and irritability,” he produced a poem, the crisis 
came. “ For the first time,” writes Disraeli, “ mv grand¬ 
father was seriously alarmed”: — 

The loss of one of his argosies, uninsured, could not have 
filled him with more blank dismay. His idea of a poet was 
formed from one of the prints of Hogarth hanging in his 
room, where an unfortunate wight in a garret was inditing 
an ode to riches, while dunned for his milk-score. 

By the father’s love for Pope, his strong affinity, as the 
author puts it, with the eighteenth century, the son 
who became so famous in another field was deeply 
affected. “ We shall find, as we proceed, in subtle com¬ 
bination with very different matter, a certain eighteenth- 
century element in the intellect of the son which, unless 
we are to explain it by direct inheritance, was doubtless 
the result of early education and of constant intercourse 
during the impressionable age with a mind originally cast 
in the eighteenth-century mould.” 

In his schooldays at Blackheath Benjamin Disraeli 
seems to have been neither more nor less distinguished 

• Tint Life ok Bkpjamiv Thskaf.i.i, Eahl or Rraconsfiild, Volume l, 
1804-1837. By William Flavelle Monypeuny. (John Murray. 12a. net.) 
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than the average boy. We hear of him as shooting peas 
at the pedestrians from the top of the coach—a time- , 
honoured pastime which has vanished in these days of 
swifter travel. In the holidays, however, he was fond of 
“ playing at Parliament,” and it seems significant that he 
always reserved for himself the leadership of the GQvern- 
ment side. Later on, he developed into an intensely 
studious boy. At the age of eighteen he was wrestling 
with the Greek and Latin classics in his spare hours, while 
engaged in a tentative study of law at the offices of a firm 
of solicitors in the City: — 

In the eager pursuit of knowledge he had his father’s 
example to draw him on, and his father’s experience, no 
doubt, to guide him ; and it was at this time that he 
acquired the wide, though possibly superficial, acquaint¬ 
ance with books which we find even in his earliest writings, 
and that he laid the foundations of that really remarkable 
and highly unconventional knowledge of history, English 
and other, which he shows in all his works, and upon which 
he justly prided himself throughout his career. . . . But 
though the thirst for knowledge was present in the son as 
in the father, and the habit of dreaming was there also, and 
remained there till the end, there was that in the son 
besides which made it impossible that his father’s fate 
should overtake him. ... It is the supreme interest 
of his character that he combined in such high degree the 
qualities that make for greatness in either sphere, the 
brooding temperament and glowing imagination of the poet \ 
with the practical energy, compelling will, and daring 
initiative of the man of action. 


In a style distinguished by dignity and clarity, yet not 
devoid of the amelioration of humour and shrewd com¬ 
ment, Mr. Monypenny relates the story of those extra¬ 
ordinary years of his hero’s life when it seemed that 
journalism was to claim his sole energies. His intimacy 
with John Murray, at whose house he met men of note— 
Tom Moore was one member of the dinner-parties—and 
jotted down conversations which came in useful after¬ 
wards, led to the inauguration of the ill-fated Represen- 
tatire , a paper which was intended to rival the Times, but 
which was ruined by the feebleness of its first few numbers. 
The pages recounting this episode are as enthralling as a 
romance. Disraeli was indefatigable in his efforts for the 
success of the new venture. He went to and from Scot¬ 
land, interested Sir Walter Scott and Lockhart, and so 
impressed his fascinating personality upon everybody con¬ 
cerned that failure seemed impossible. Then came the 
end ; and shortly after that the publication of “ Vivian 
Grey,” in which Murray considered himself satirised, 
strained the friendship between Disraeli and the famous 
publisher (who, by the way, was John Murray II.) so 
severely that amicable relations were not resumed for 
several years. 

Before this, however, a disastrous craze for speculation 
had saddled Disraeli with a debt that harassed him until 
he was well advanced in his political career. At the age 
of twenty he owed several thousand pounds, and this enor¬ 
mous burden was not finally removed till he had led the 
House of Commons and become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Yet he had a remarkably good time for one 
so situated. He travelled, mixed in the best society, and 
the knowledge of his liability depressed him very little. 
For “Vivian Grey,” published by Colburn in 1826, he 
received £200, and we can well believe that the young 
author saw fame and fortune within easy reach. Fame 
certainly smiled upon him fairly soon, by reason of his 
literary work, but he never lost faith in his capabilities 
of doing far greater things. “ There is something within 
me.” he wrote to his friend Evans, during a period of 
retirement and ill-health, “which, in spite of all the dicta 
of the faculty, and in the face of the prostrate state in 
which I lie, whispers to me I shall yet weather this fearful 
storm, and that a more prosperous career may yet open 
to me.” On his return from the prolonged tour in the 
East which followed this seclusion, “<lontarini Fleming 99 
was published by Murray. Murray submitted the work 
to Milman (afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s), “withholding 
the name of the author,” says Mr. Monypenny; but we 
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should think that if, as was probable, and indeed almost 
certain, Milman was familiar with Disraeli’s previous work, 
the concealment of the name was a mere futility. Disraeli’s 
wonderful and ornate style could not easily have been 
mistaken. 

It was at this time that his thoughts turned seriously 
in the direction of politics. Nothing is more arresting, 
in view of later developments, than his curious preliminary 
indecision as to which side he should support. “ 1 am 
neither Whig nor Tory,” he wrote; “ my politics are 
described by one word, and that is England.” “ He wore,” 
he declared, “ the badge of no party.” Forty-two years after 
we find him writing to a friend: “ I have for forty 
years been labouring to replace the Tory party in their 
natural and historical position in this country. I am in 
the sunset of life, but i do not despair of seeing my pur¬ 
pose effected.” What would he say to-day, could he be in 
the midst of the present appalling turmoil? 

“ Experience soon taught him,” says the author, “ that 
this indifference could not be maintained”: — 

He learnt in due course to pay the necessary tribute to 
convention, and as time went on he acquired some of the 
freedom which is the privilege of greatness. But in these 
early days his extreme detachment in the matter of opinion 
and allegiance was ascribed by the multitude of humdrum 
politicians to absence of political convictions. That he was 
without political convictions, however, was the exact oppo¬ 
site of the truth. He was a man overburdened with politi¬ 
cal convictions, not yet fully elaborated or harmonised into 
a system, but dear to him as the product of original and 
independent thought. If he had been content to wear the 
livery of either party, he could, with half the energy and 
ability he showed, have speedily forced his way into Parlia¬ 
ment. But it was not in his nature to accept a political 
creed or programme ready made, or to stifle the instinct of 
criticism which was so strong within him. He was a politi¬ 
cal free-thinker at the beginning of his career as he re¬ 
mained a political free-thinker to the end. 

He failed to enter Parliament at the contest for High 
Wycombe in 1832, but comes forward again undismayed, 
“ wearing the badge of no party and the livery of no 
faction.” At the succeeding General Election he was again 
defeated, and attributed his reverse to defective registra¬ 
tion. A third attempt, at High Wycombe, in 1834, brought 
no better luck, and his fourth trv—and fourth failure—was 
at Taunton, in 1835. We have a vivid description of his 
personal appearance by an eye-witness of this election 
worth quoting at length: — 

Never in my life had I been so struck by a face as I was 
by that of Disraeli. It was lividly pale, and from beneath 
two finely arched eyebrows blazed out a pair of intensely 
black eyes. I never have seen such orbs in mortal sockets, • 
either before or since. His physiognomy was strictlr 
Jewish. Over a broad, high forehead were ringlets of coal- 
black, glossy hair, which, combed away from his right 
temple, fell in luxuriant clusters or bunches over his left 
cheek and ear, which it entirely concealed from view. 
There was a sort of half-smile, half-sneer, playing about his 
beautifully formed mouth, the upper lip of which was 
curved as we see it in the portraits of Byron . . . Alto¬ 

gether, he was the most intellectual-looking exquisite I had 
ever seen. 

We must omit, from considerations of space, the mention 
of very many happenings in this remarkable life. Mr. 
Monypenny carries his hero as far as his first political 
victory—his entry into Parliament as second member for 
Maidstone in the year of Queen Victoria's accession; but 
the principal interest of this record of Disraeli’s youth lies, 
wc think, outside politics. The gradual evolution of the 
thoughts and dreams of a boy into something stern and 
fine—this constitutes the charm; now one thing, now 
another, claimed the roving attention. At one moment he 
has exalted notions of being the poet of the age, and begins 
an epic ; at another time he is plunged deeply into financial 
matters ; again, he is apparently idle, luxurious, desirous 
of nothing but to drift through the world under a sky of 
eternal blue. So brief a rtevmt must miss numberless 
points which would interest different readers: the 
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•delightful letters to his sister, for instance, in which In Wagner the two talents are combined; his figures are 

intimacy we trace a remarkable resemblance to the com- painted with music-poetry. For these reasons it is impos- 

radeship of Pitt with his sister Ann—there are many pages sible for anyone unacquainted with the German language 

■of these which would bear quotation. j really to appreciate the later Wagner operas. Further, 

In his long and by no means easy enterprise Mr. Mony- Wagner has given living form to sentiments which are 
penny has been favoured by access to several original | essentially German. Shakespeare, if this great name may 
documents, although, as he admits in his preface, it has « used for purposes of comparison, was a world genius, 
not been possible to derive much assistance from extra- j H is works breathe a universal spirit, while in Wagner 
neous sources other than those which are accessible to ! we fi n( j t ^ e expression of a nation’s soul. The earlier 
all ”; but no hint of an apology is needed. If it were only j Wagner operas, such as “ Rienzi,” “Die Feen,” “ Der 
for his analysis of the novels, and his deductions therefrom ' Fliegender Hollander, 1 ” and 41 Lohengrin,” are less essen- 
as to Disraeli s character and varying moods, the book ; tiallv German, and less music-poetry. The last-mentioned, 
would have been well worth the writing. As it is, it forms \ however, bv reason of the excessive 44 sweetness ” of jts 
as scholarly and as comprehensive an account of the : sentimentality, proves disTasteful to many foreign palates, 
critical period of Disraeli s life as could have been wished [ Surely a great number of those foreigners who flock to 
for, and we take leave of it with a sense of many new the opera house when Wagner is to be played are carried 

lights thrown on a man who was not easy to understand. t h ere on the tide of fashion. Others go for positive 

If the companion volume is as full of interest and insight reasons, or the love of spectacle; few for subjective or 

as this, the course of political events in the nineteenth emotional reasons. And others there are who are content 

century will he laid hare in a manner which will leave J to sit through long, and to them unintelligible, passages, 
nothing to be desired, for with the advent of Gladstone on j j n order to enjov the occasions when Wagner bursts into 

. i pure song, or to delight in the magnificent tableaux which 

fought again before our eyes. To author and publisher the | his works afford. 

highest felicitations are due. and the extremely good repro- I The Wagner opera is largely dependent on its staging 
ductions of certain miniatures and pictures—now pre- ! and orchestration, and it is seldom that anywhere out of 
sented, we believe, for the first time—add greatly to the Germany can singers be found to play his roles with 

value of a volume which no student of politics (or, we success. The orchestra accompaniment must, also, be in 

might add, of human nature) can afford to miss. perfect harmony, or the stream of music-poetry is dis¬ 

turbed. Perhaps nowhere does one find all these condi- 
________ tions better fulfilled than at Munich. The individual 

singers, it is true, are not the greatest of their time, but 
! the whole ttimimmg, as the Germans call it, is admir- 


GERMANY AS SHE IS—IV. 

In nearly every German town of consequence a stately 
opera house is to be found, where the people are wont 
to worship at the shrine of music; and it is the spirit 
of Richard Wagner that prevails in these temples of 
enchantment. Other gods there are, and many: gods 
from foreign lands, Italy and France, and dim, half-for- 
gotten figures whose souls cry out across the years in bars 
of rapturous music. But it is the altar of Wagner which 
is ever decked with the freshest flowers. There, white 
roses, watered by the pure tears of virginal emotion, are 
mingled with rich, perfumed blossoms of a deeper hue. 
For to Wagner it was vouchsafed to evoke all the spirit 
of ancient Germany, to call to life the heroes of the 
Niebelungenlied, and to paint the depths of their senti¬ 
ments ; and the same spirit which animated those heroes, 
who loom like giant figures through the mists of time, is 
•till to be found among the Germans of to-day. Civilisa¬ 
tion and prosaic commercialism have suppressed it and 
mutilated its form; but the music of Wagner has known 
how to revive it, and in the twilight of the opera house 
the old spirit ia awakened, and for some few hours can 
wander untrammelled in the realms of imagination. 

It is hard for the uninitiated foreigner to share in this 
native devotion. For from Wagner’s wondrous brain 
poured forth a mingled stream of music and poetry. In 
him these two so closely allied arts were united, and 
Wagner’s claim to fame is based hardly less on his poetic 
works than on his musical. He alone has known how to 
unify dramatic poetry and music. And then, further, he 
seems to have had the painter’s genius, in that in his 
fertile imagination he figured out the beautiful scenes in 
his operas. Doubtless with the necessary technical train¬ 
ing he would have immortalised his figures on canvas. 
But as it is he knew* how* to paint his pictures with his 
fertile pen. Wagner, therefore, stands alone. He cannot 
be compared with any other musician or poet. Beethoven 
stands, perhaps, as the greatest producer of pure music. 
In his works emotion is produced by music alone. 
Goethe, who out of words alone knew how to form gods, 
is the greatest literary genius that Germany has known. 


able. Strangely enough, one of the leading Wagner 
singers is a young American, Miss Fay, who comes from 
California. She is fortunate in possessing a magnificent 
voice, perhaps the best to be heard in the Munich opera, 
which she knows how to use with great effect. It 
afforded the writer of this article infinite pleasure to 
hear her sing Elsa in 44 Tannhauser,” although he was 
assured by the Germans that she failed in the role through 
lack of nffle. This merely meant that she was not 
sufficiently deeply linbued with German sentimentalism. 
However, all are agreed in praising her acting and sing¬ 
ing in Mozart’s “Figaro’s Hochzeit.” 

Italian and French operas are also frequently played, 
but in German. The staging is usually beautiful, and 
from a technical point of view the singing is generally 
admirable, but the singers lack the fire of the Latin races. 
Fierce and sudden Southern passions, as interpreted by 
Germans, become impregnated with that spirit of senti¬ 
mental fidelity which is common to the German race. 
There are some notable exceptions to the rule, one of which 
is afforded by Frau Preuse-Matzenauer, who is supreme 
in the r61e of Dalila. In the first act, where she glides 
with a snake-like movement, full of grace and seduction, 
towards the hero of old Israel, her arms outstretched in 
feigned love’s allurement; and again in the second act, 
where, her eyes filled with false tears of passion, she sings 
that melody, so full of beauty and tragic presage, which 
lures Samson to his doom, she seems the very impersonifi- 
cation of the role. And Herr Feinhals, who, whether he 
is playing the patriarchal Hans Sachs in “ The Meister- 
singers,” or the fiery Ethiopian king in “Aida," is equally 
at home. Fraulein Fursbender, who created such a sensa¬ 
tion in London last January in the role of Electra, is one 
of the finest actresses in the Munich Opera; but her voice 
leaves much to be desired. The acting, on the whole, as 
represented by the minor lights, is not good. The actors 
are too conventional in their gestures, and too impregnated 
with the declamatory Wagner style, to play lighter operas 
with success. 

It is hoped that a description of the opera of a great 
town like Munich will prove instructive, and that the 
personal element in the present article will be of interest, 
as most of the singers mentioned have either been, or are 
likely soon to be heard in London. S. A. B. 

Munich, November 26, 1910. 
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REVIEWS 

MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P., AS 

CUCHULAIN 

-in Olive Branch in Ireland and its Uistori/. By Wm. 

O'Brien, M.P. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.) 

Many years ago, when hunting at a bookseller’s for some 
new volumes of genuinely inspired poetry, by a lucky 
chance we happened upon a slender volume by the now 
famous Irish poet, dramatist, critic, and mystic, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. For frontispiece there was an illustration repre¬ 
senting a gentleman in the conventional Northern warrior 

costume of two or three or more thousands of years ago, 
energetically exercising himself—not with the dumb-bells, 
but the monstrous sword of that remote period. He was 
standing, if we remember aright, with his back to the spec¬ 
tators, apparently on the shore of a stormy sea. In front 
of our hero gigantic waves were rolling on the beach, toss¬ 
ing their foaming crests, and behaving altogether in the 
approved manner of a tempest. For a moment we wondered 
what this noble figure could be doing all by himself on the 
lonely and evidently dangerous strand. The thought 
flashed across our mind for a brief moment that perhaps 
this was an Irish prototype of King Canute, and that his 
courtiers, whom space did not allow the artist to introduce 
into the picture, were waiting, somewhere in the foreground 
invisible to us, for him to speak immortal words to those 
same obstreperous billows. King Canute, it is true, had, 
vre believe, a chair for his accommodation on the historic 
occasion to which we have referred. But then, who does 
not know Irish impetuosity? Could Cuchulain be expected 
to wait for a seat to be brought him? No, his ardent tem¬ 
perament would naturally urge him to magnificent gesture 
and sword-brandishing. And what was the result in either 
case? It was typical of the deep-seated, radical distinction 
between the Irish and English natures, which the long cen¬ 
turies have not succeeded in obliterating, despite even fre¬ 
quent intermixture of races. Whilst Canute, on the one 
hand, good-humouredly remarked to his courtiers on the 
stupidity of their pretending to believe that he had the 
least power to control the movements of the sea, Cuchulain, 
on the other hand, is represented in our picture as " fight¬ 
ing the waves.” What an astounding, what a typical 
contrast! Is not that the occupation in which the Irish 
are ever engaged—“ fighting the waves,” combating the 
inevitable, the irresistable, fighting always, when not the 
waves, then among themselves, but fighting always, with a 
blind, senseless, futile pugnacity that seems to have no 
more real intelligence in it than the quarrellings of tigers 
and dogs and wolves? 

That incessant, that lamentable desire for fighting, in 
season and out of season, that Kilkenny-cat or Donnybrook- 
Fair view of life is most deplorable in the eyes of any Eng¬ 
lishman, most unintelligible, and, at the same time, most 
significant in the realm of politics. Such overmastering, un¬ 
controllable hoiheadedness, whilst it implies certain very 
valuable, even indispensable qualities, appears assuredly to 
imply also a certain incapacity for self-government. An 
army in which the commanding officers and the rank and 
file are all so set on fighting that they rush impetuously 
together upon the enemy, or in which the rank and file are 
so ungovernably impelled that they no longer pay heed to 
command ; such an army is bound to be beaten, and is 
bound ultimately to be controlled by a cooller-blooded 
people. The first essential of all government, of all govern¬ 
ing quality, whether exercised physically or intellectually, 
is an approximation to complete self-control. The Irish as 
a whole are constantly, both in ancient and modern times, 
seen to be considerably further from this desirable first 
essential than the English. 

The present volume by Mr. William O’Brien, a represen¬ 
tative Irish Member of Parliament of the best and noblest 
type, teems with illustrations of the peculiar native idiosyn- | 
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crasies to which we have alluded. From that standpoint 
alone it is vitally important that all Unionists should 
procure a copy of the book, especially those few who seem 
to be wavering, or are suspected of wavering, under the 
blandishments of Mr. Garvin, the editor of the Observer — 
who, by the way, has a strangely Irish sounding name—or 
the incredibly silly letters published by the Times (of all 
papers in the world! Oh, for another Delane l) over the 
signature “ Pacificus,” now asserted to cover the identity of 
some wretched, quite unimportant, totally unknown 
scribbler called, we believe, Oliver. What a lamentable 
weak-kneedness is here displayed I Most assuredly, if the 
Unionist antipathy and vigorously, victoriously active oppo¬ 
sition to Irish, or any other Home Rule, were not founded 
upon natural and political first principles, then by all 
means let the United Kingdom be broken up into as many 
independent units as the fertile imaginations of doctrin¬ 
aires may be able to conceive. Once begun, there need be 
no limit to sub-division. But, addressing ourselves to the 
vast majority of Unionists, who are now, and have always 
been, convinced of the necessity of maintaining the status 
quo , we ask them to remember that in no respects does the 
present position of affairs in the least necessitate the 
slightest modification of their views. The causes that killed 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills are equally operative now. 

As “ Britannicus ” kindly summarises the matter in one 
of our chief Radical dailies, their introduction was the price 
of a deal with the Irish vote ; there was general indignation 
at the idea of the British Constitution, built up at such 
cost, being thrown into the melting-pot; it was rightly felt 
that Home Rule was but a stepping-stone to separation, and 
that two Parliaments would entail endless friction and sus¬ 
picion, and possibly open war between England and 
Ireland ; it was rightly feared that Home Rule meant Rome 
Rule, and that loyal and industrious Protestants were being 
handed over to the mercies of rebellious, predatory, and 
bigoted Roman Catholics; it was plain that Ulster was de¬ 
termined to fight rather than submit to be governed by a 
Roman Catholic Parliament in Dublin; and lastly, there 
was the unforgettable memory of the murderous outrages 
on man and beast committed, if not at the instigation, cer¬ 
tainly without the active disapproval of the Nationalist 
M.P.s. Is not every one of these reasons for the most 
determined opposition to Home Rule as startlingly true at 
the present hour as it was in 1886 and thereabouts? None 
of the objections has lost one tittle of its validity. To turn 
again to Mr. O’Brien’s very valuable and often interesting 
contribution to the inner history of the Irish political move¬ 
ment during the last few years; so far, of course, as the 
Nationalists are concerned. There is a great fund of infor¬ 
mation to be drawn from his 400 to 500 large pages of 
closely printed matter. No student of political history or 
of national psychology should omit a careful perusal of 
them ; they will amply repay close study. 

On the other hand, a lover of letters has a right to urge 
some complaint. Mr. O’Brien is a born speaker, one of the 
most eloquent and forcible that can be imagined, as anyone 
who has heard him can willingly testify. And, like many 
born speakers, even W. E. Gladstone himself, he is, taken 
generally, but a poor writer. The cause is simply that 
writing is not his special art, his peculiar medium of ex¬ 
pression. The result is that his literary achievement, from 
an art standpoint, falls much below his oratorical. The 
perpetration of interminably long sentences is clearly one 
of the chief joys of his life. Ten to twenty or thirty lines 
are quite an ordinary length of sentence with Mr. O’Brien. 
Did he come to this office, he would, at our polite entreaty r 
at once sit down and write a sentence of 1,500 words— 
equivalent to about two columns of The Academy —without 
turning a hair or gasping for inspiration. This long-winded¬ 
ness, when left alone to enjoy itself at its own sweet will, 
has the rapid effect of confusing the mind and proving a 
deadly weariness to the flesh. Why did not Mr. O’Brien, 
we wonder, ask his gifted wife to revise and prune his 
ponderous periods? 

Occasionally one is almost led to believe he could write 
much better if he tried reallv hard. That is when we come 
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upon some telling phrase, some vivid description of excit¬ 
ing moments, some illuminating flash of portraiture. W hat 
could be better than such a touch of nature as this! 

“ When Parnell and I met at Boulogne on December 31, 
1890, he wore something of the pathetic air of a cedar struck 
by lightning, but of a cedar still erect and stately, and he 
approached our business with an assumption of unbending 
confidence in his own position and contempt for the 
4 seceders * which threatened to terminate the interview 
before ten minutes were over.” 

The cedar simile is surely surpassing, as those who hap¬ 
pened to meet Parnell at that period of his fall would at 
once acknowledge. It conveys a wonderfully just impression 
of that ivory-pale and sombre man who, though stricken to 
death, was a fighter to the last. The concluding part of the 
sentence also conveys an accurate impression of hot-headed, 
unreasoning resentment of Parnell’s attitude on the part of 
Mr. O’Brien. It is quite in the Irish style. There is no 
hint given of consideration for the bleeding-raw feelings of 
a terribly disgraced and ruined, but superbly proud, leader, 
clinging to any vestige of authority he might still lay claim 
to, like grim death. An Englishman in such circumstances, 
even under the greatest provocation, would have been very 
slow to take offence, most especially when, as in this case, 
a friend, almost an intimate, was in question. He would 
have entered into Parnell’s feelings, would have done his 
best to enable him to “ save his face.” Not so Mr. O’Brien. 
He appears to have expected a Parnell on his knees ! What 
a profound misreading of character! 

This apparently uncontrollable impetuosity, this exces¬ 
sive readiness to be aggressive and bitter and revengeful, 
as well as the native tendency to be sincere, courageous, 
truthful, warm-hearted and loyal, explain much in the book 
that would otherwise be inexplicable to an Englishman. 
In Mr. O’Brien, who, we believe, has often prided himself 
•as belonging to one of the most ancient and renowned of 
Irish stocks, as being descended, in fact, from those kings 
of Ireland whose records go back into the mistiest and, 
sometimes, most mythological of pasts, we are introduced 
to one of the most perfect types of those mysterious people 
who, as it has been pithily put, will “ fight like divils for 
conciliation.” When indeed the fight is over, forgetfulness 
of it and everything connected with it often follows quickly 
enough; but by no means always. It does not need this 
volume to inform us that there are feuds and vendettas in 
Ireland before which Sicily and Corsica may pale their 
ineffectual fires. Truly, for them the fight is the thing. 

Ample proof can be found in this “ History of an Olive 
Branch ”(!) If any average, sensible, cool-headed English¬ 
man can discover, after carefully reading it, what the 
quarrel ie all about between Mr. O’Brien and Messrs. Red¬ 
mond and Co., he must have verily quite a Shakespearean 
insight into human nature. For our part we have emerged 
scatheless of the least comprehension of the whole affair. 
We have certainly gathered that Mr. John Dillon, M.P., 
can be exceedingly brutal, stupid, and tactless upon occa¬ 
sion, and we have gathered unpleasant impressions about 
many other Irish M.P.s and politicians and publicists. 
Their methods of controversy and of suppressing adverse 
opinions by low trickiness, brute violence, bullying intimi¬ 
dation, and malignant libelling, fill an Englishman worth 
his salt with horror and disgust. 

To pretend that milder forms of such methods are per¬ 
fectly unknown in the heat of political strife in England 
would be to write ourselves down the sheerest hypocrites 
and Pharisees. But such extremes of language and action 
as the Irish permit themselves, not merely in the heat, but 
also in the cool of politics, clearly demonstrate them to be 
unable to control, to govern themselves—that is to 
have Home Rule—or to be independent in the degree to 
which they aspire. 8everal of the public meetings described 
by Mr. O’Brien read more like extracts from the diary of 
a bookmaker or a prize-fighter, than from the history of 
several years in the life of a statesman. Dr. Arthur Lynch, 


I M.P., who, if anyone, must know his Ireland, has recently 
; observed: — 

. 

“It would take a skilful mariner to chart all these cur¬ 
rents of Irish life. Mr. Lynch is alluding to the fact that 
whilst the most sympathetic of Englishmen may be treated 
•with genial hospitality and kindness in one town in 
Ireland, in another hard-by ho may be treated with the 

utmost hostility and rudeness.After all, the 

qualities of the Irish and English are not contrary, and yet 
not like, but, so to say, reciprocal.” 

Gentle reader, what makes you of such cryptic utterance ? 
To our mind, the unplumbed salt, estranging sea is between 
I the English and their understanding of the Irish character, 
j The most they can understand is that they are ever spoil¬ 
ing for a fight. So with Mr. O’Brien. When he has 
nothing special to fight against, we feel sure he goes to the 
nearest seashore, and brandishing his sword like the heroic 
Cuchulain he fights the waves. 


RHODES THE MAN 

Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life. By his Private Secretary, 
Philip Jourdan. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

i There is a well-worn adago to the effect that no man is 
a hero to his own valet. To the term valet a wide inter¬ 
pretation is given, and this assuredly includes the private 
secretary. This generalisation, like many another pro- 
! verb, is a hasty one, and in practice is qualified by many 
an exception. The true interpretation of the proverb 
1 takes the form of an extension. No man is a hero to his 
j own valet, unless he be indeed a hero. Thus many of the 
! world’s heroes are in fact heroes to their valets as well as 
to the world in general, and pre-eminent among the world- 
heroes of his generation, and also of those which preceded 
it, stood Cecil Rhodes. 

It is the fashion nowadays to create a literature around 
a man who has become prominent in the public eye, and 
the number of biographies of mediocrities that issue from 
the press year by year is sufficient to monopolise undue 
space in the general reader’s library. By the multitude 
of estimable gentlemen who are thus immortalised in the 
catalogue of the British Museum, there is a danger that 
| some of the real lights of contemporary life may become 
overshadowed. Such a risk, however, does not attend the 
subject of this memoir, for no matter how great the crowd, 
the star of Cecil Rhodes will continue to shine serenely 
far above all others. The biographies of most contem¬ 
porary celebrities could well be spared, but any book that 
throws but a glimmer of light on the personality of Cecil 
Rhodes will always be welcome, and a book such as that 
of Mr. Jourdan will be thrice welcome and thrice welcome 
again. 

Mr. Jourdan’s book is a study of Rhodes the man, rather 
than Rhodes the statesman and empire-builder. Not that 
nothing of the more famous aspects of the Colossus 
appears within the pages, or that the author was merely 
the intellectual valet of his master, the human typewriter 
who carried out his instructions and nothing more. Mr. 
Jourdan’s relationship to Cecil Rhodes, as appears 
implicitly or explicitly on every page, was that of son to 
father, and Rhodes’ attitude towards him was that of a 
father who trusted him in everything. From the day on 
which Mr. Jourdan formally became his private secretary, 
no topic with which Rhodes was concerned, private or 
public, was concealed from him. All letters, even those 
marked strictly confidential, were opened by Mr. Jourdan, 
and very often replied to by him, even without consulta¬ 
tion with his chief. So great was the confidence entrusted 
in him, that Rhodes never discredited his secretary’s deci¬ 
sion or let his correspondent imagine that the reply which 
he had received had not been dictated by himself. 
Rhodes was an ideal employer; he was kindheartedness. 
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thoughtfulness, consideration, appreciation personified, 
and Mr. Jourdan recognised whole-heartedly how for¬ 
tunate he was in his service, and his response to his 
employer took not only the form of hero-worship, but of 
pure and deep affection besides. One of the results is that 
we have before us a volume permeated in every line with 
affection and admiration for its hero, a work which shows 
the vie intime of its great hero, a life which, despite the 
slanders that have been directed by the envious and the 
disappointed against it, could without hesitation be laid 
bare to the world, a book which arouses affection and 
enthusiasm for the hero and also for the author, a monu¬ 
ment which the greatest and best among us may justifi¬ 
ably covet. 

Mr. Jourdan was in intimate relationship with Cecil 
Rhodes during the last eight years of his life. The book 
opens when the latter was still a private member of the 
Cape House of Assembly, and when the author, as a boy, 
was but a distant admirer of his hero. When Rhodes 
became Prime Minister, Mr. Jourdan became more closely 
connected with him, but the period of absolute confidence 
did not commence until after the Jameson Raid. This 
period covered the Matabele rebellion, the War, and the 
subsequent years down to the final scene early in 1902. 
Mr. Jourdan was with his dying chief within an hour of 
the end which came quite suddenly, and the grief which 
•overcame him and the others who had gathered from both 
hemispheres around the bedside testified to the place 
which this giant in his generation held in the hearts of 
his intimates. In reading the last pages of this book one 
can almost feel the tears which strong men shed when 
they learnt that Rhodes, the empire-builder and the 
generous friend of the poor and suffering, was no more. 
This gives the keynote of the whole volume, which is 
dedicated to the children of the Empire, " in the hope that 
they will continually and strenuously strive to emulate 
the lofty ideals of the subject of these reminiscences.” 
In the building up of patriotism and fine character, this 
volume might well serve as a text-book. 

Rhodes was a man of rare generosity and kindness of 
heart. Doubtless these qualities contributed not a little 
to attracting to him hosts of applicants for assistance both 
in money and in kind. Rhodes gave of his wealth 
lavishly, and although the total amount of his income 
was a quarter of a million, yet it would have been 
impossible to give to all who came to him, nor would one 
lifetime have been sufficient for him himself to have dealt 
with their applications. To such an extent was he beset by 
men and women who wanted favours or assistance, that he 
invariably avoided the front entrance to his house, and 
had to smuggle himself in by some side door. The sight of 
•suffering and distress affected him deeply. He was often 
in these circumstances unable to control his emotions, and 
knowing this, he but rarely himself interviewed even the 
genuine cases of distress, for, possessed of the English 
temperament, he hated to let anyone catch a glimpse of 
liis heart. Mr. Jourdan mentions one occasion in which 
the impoverished wife of a drunkard came, with two 
•children, pale-faced and hungry-looking, for assistance— 
a type which one meets every day in the streets of London. 
Rhodes came into the room for a moment to see them. 
tl Their condition seemed to upset him very much, and 
without saying a word to them, he went to my desk, seized 
liis cheque-book, and, handing me a cheque, said almost 
inaudibly, and with a lump in his throat, * Poor woman ! | 
Give this to her!’ Then without looking at her, he 
turned his back, bo that his face should not be seen, and 
left the room hurriedly by a side door.” This was a 
genuine case, but the majority of the applicants who came 
to him, and who still come to other generous wealthy men, 
were, and are. deserving of little consideration. Many 
were the subterfuges used by Mr. Jourdan to get such 
out of the house without troubling his chief. The women 
applicants, who were also in many instances expert 
actresses, were the most difficult to get rid of. Another 
instance of Rhodes’ princely generosity appears in the » 
chanter that relates the close of the Matabele war. When 
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the trouble was concluded, for three weeks, from early 
morning until late in the afternoon, there was a string 
of beggars winding their way to and from his house. 
During those three weeks he gave away more than £10,000 
to men who had not the slightest claim upon him. 

By many people with a limited knowledge of the facts 
Rhodes was considered the arch-speculator. Those who 
care to learn the truth on this point should consult this 
book, for if anyone had the opportunity of knowing the 
reality it was Mr. Jourdan. He states categorically ” for 
the eight years prior to his death, during which I was 
associated with him, I was not aware of a single specula¬ 
tion indulged in by him. . . . He never, to my knowledge, 
bought to-day to sell to-morrow at a profit.” In fact, in 
his financial transactions, conscious of the immense influ¬ 
ence he wielded, he was most careful to give no one a 
shadow of justification for the charge of speculation or 
of influencing the stock markets. “ I am quite certain 
that, with the information which was always at his dis¬ 
posal, if he had been disposed to gamble in shares, he 
would have died richer by a good many more millions 
than his estate was proved to be.” In many respects 
Rhodes was as light-hearted as a child. In his fondness for 
teasing, and in many similar respects, he was quite a boy. 
His carelessness and irresponsibility when handling money 
were also very different from the qualities with which 
some of his traducers have endowed him out of their own 
imagination. On one occasion he was refused admission 
to the Kimberley Exhibition, as he had neither money nor 
ticket with him. He told the gatekeeper who he was, but 
the latter replied to the effect that it was most unlikely 
that a wealthy man like Mr. Rhodes would go about in 
an indifferent suit, with neither money nor a watch. 
Rhodes’s ultimate attitude to the man was characteristic. 
He gave him a handsome present ae an acknowledgment 
of the strictness with which he had performed his duty. 
Rhodes never had a watch, and the only jewellery which 
he possessed was a set of plain gold studs. * 

It is not poseible within the space available to quote a 
tithe of the passages which illustrate one or other of the 
multifarious aspects of this great personality. There are, 
however, one or two which cannot be omitted. The mar¬ 
vellous magnetic influence which he wielded, and the 
power of his personality, will be better understood by 
those who read the account of an election meeting held 
shortly after the Raid, when Rhodes’s power was at its 
lowest ebb. He was standing for Barkly West, and there 
was considerable doubt concerning his success at the elec¬ 
tion. The meeting was packed with political opponents 
determined to refuse him a vote of confidence. Rhodes 
had spoken and a vote of confidence was proposed. The 
chairman of the Bond thereupon rose and said that he was 
sorry that he had not heard and met Mr. Rhodes before. 
“ His speech that night had greatly impressed him. He 
had come to that meeting with a large number of his fol¬ 
lowing, with the express object of giving him an adverse 
vote, but after hearing him he was going to vote for him, 

4 and I am going to ask my people to do the 6&me.’ ” 
Rhodes was elected by a majority of almost two to one. 

Another passage is of a far more pathetic character. 
During the last visit to England, when the disease from 
which Rhodes was suffering was far advanced, in a casual 
conversation concerning forms of death, he turned to Dr. 
Jameson with a voice of extreme earnestness and eyes 
filled with sadness, “ At any rate, Jameson, death from 
the heart is clean and quick; there is nothing repulsive or 
lingering about it: it is a clean death, isn’t it7” Those 
present knew that he was thinking of himself, and Dr. 
Jameson’s emotion prevented a reply. Rhodes, on his 
part, noticing the effect of his remark, instead of being 
depressed, by a wonderful exercise of will-power laughed 
away the incident. Mention of death brings one more 
incident to the recollection, and with this the notice of 
this entrancing and very human book must close. When 
Rhodes lay dying in his little cottage near the coast, an 
additional window had to be cut close to his head, in order 
to afford him more air. The knowledge that the greatest 
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man the continent held was dying was Bpread far and 
wide. Vulgar curiosity, nevertheless, led many people to 
intrude into the garden which surrounded the cottage, 
and even to peer through the window, in order to have a 
look at the dying man. The servants had the greatest 
trouble in keeping the outlook from the window free from 
intruders. 

A recommendation must be high indeed to be too high 
for this character-sketch of the Colossus, the value of 
which is enhanced by a number of splendid photographs. 
The only blemish in the work is the absence of an index, 
and for this we hope that a second edition will soon afford 
an opportunity for a remedy. 


POETRY AND VERSE.—II. 

Poems. By Frederick George Scott. (Constable and Co. 
5s. net.) 

Sigurd. By Arthur Peterson. (G. W. Jacobs and C#., 
Philadelphia.) 

Lincoln in the Black Hank War: An Kpo* of the North- 
West. By Theophilus Middling. (Sigma Publishing 
Co., 8t. Louis, Mo.) 

dipt Wings, and other New Poems. By W. E. B. Hender¬ 
son. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Ltd. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Sonnets to a Lover. By Myrtle Reed. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London.) 

Bible Angels: A Sacred Poem. By Charles Moss. (G. 
Routledge and Sons. 3s. net.) 

Eire , and Other Poems. By Robin Flower. (Locke Ellis. 
Is. net.) 

Mr. Scott gives us nearly three hundred pages of verse, 
and in .this very profusion, we think, lies his greatest fault. 
If he had been content to select a third of this quantity, 
omitting most of the lyrics that are somewhat fulsome with 
moral reflections, his reputation would have gained. At 
ihe same time, we are glad to note that there is nol a single 
bad poem (if a “ bad poem ” be not a contradiction in 
terms) in the book; and many stanzas reach a high level. 
“ In Via Mortis ” is excellent, full of passion and fine 
imagery; it opens in arresting fashion: — 

O ye great company of dead that sleep 

Under the world’s green rind, I come to you 
With warm, soft limbs, with eyes that laugh and weep. 

Heart strong to love, and brain pierced through and through 
With thoughts whose rapid lightnings make my day — 

To you my life : $tream courses on its way 
Through margin-shallows of the eternal deep. 

In a later passage, from the same poem, occurs a concep¬ 
tion worthy of unreserved praise: — 

And here and there along the silent streets 
I see some face I knew, perchance I loved ; 

And as I call it, each blank wall repeats 
The uttered name, and swift the form hath moved 
And heedless of me passes on and on, 

Till lo, the vision from my sight hath gone 
Softly as night at touch of dawn retreats. 

If we say that this is very reminiscent of Matthew Arnold, 
it is by no means in a dissatisfied spirit; we wish Mr. 
Scott had written more poems in the same lofty vein and 
stately measure. The major portion of his work embodies 
sentiments that are too often trite, and tritely expressed; 
take, for example, the following extracts: — 

While I linger here and listen 
To the creaking boughs above, 

Hung with icicles that glisten 
As if kindling into love, 

Human heart and soul unite 
With your majesty and might. . . . 
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Dear brother heart, wc leave farewells unspoken ; 

We shall not change, nor can our love forget, 

For on life’s sky, by sun and shadow broken, 

True friendship is a star that does not set. . . . 

For, though Death’s arm be strong, love, 

Our love its light will shed, 

And, like a glorious song, love, 

Will live when Death is dead. 

This is doubtless true, and passably pleasant to hear, but 
it scarcely widens our horizon. We cannot review exhaus¬ 
tively the remaining poems, but we may note that “ Thor,” 
a powerful description of the god enchained by the “ Moon- 
Lady,” is charming; “A Song of Triumph ” is a tour-de¬ 
force in clever internal rhyming; “ Lost Love ” worthily 
echoes Herrick; and “ Time’s Defeat ” hits the mark of 
epigrammatic verse eo beautifully that we must quote it 
as a conclusion: — 

Time said to me in scorn, 

“ I was, ere thou wast bom*” 

“But I,” I quick replied, 

“Shall be, when thou hast died.” 

Mr. Arthur Peterson admits in his introduction that he 
has taken a slight liberty with the legend of “ Sigurd ” 
(Siegfried) which has inspired so many writers, and we 
think he is justified in the result. To analyse his poem at 
any length would require much more space than we can 
spare, but we pay the author a high compliment when we 
say that in nearly two hundred pages of remarkably good 
blank verse we have discovered no tedious passages. Not 
many writers, we imagine, could keep to so uniform a 
level for so long a time. Quite evidently Mr. Peterson put 
his heart into the work; and, with the aid of his undoubted 
skill—for the best of intentions are of little use in the art 
of poesy, unsupported by craftsmanship—he has succeeded 
in building up an admirable epic. 

In more than three hundred and fifty pages of rhyme 
Mr. Middling celebrates an episode which will not be very 
familiar to readers on this side of the Atlantic ocean. The- 
form chosen is the couplet, which is apt to become mono¬ 
tonous when read in such large quantities, but the author, 
appreciating this, manages to vary rhythm and style occa¬ 
sionally; by so doing he assists his readers considerably. 
We cannot here recapitulate the plot, nor is it possible 
to quote a passage for illustration from a narrative poem 
which is necessarily progressive; but those who are not 
too critical may pass a pleasant hour or two in following 
the fortunes of the various characters. 

There are better poems in Mr. Henderson’s volume than 
the one which he has chosen for the title-page. “ Two 
Women ” is more human, less academic; “ Asphasia ” is as 
fine a little sketch of passion that struggles for expression 
as we have seen ; and “ The Tryst,” with its concluding 
line : — 

“ Thus, eve by eve, we stead the fire from Heav’n,” 

we are almost inclined to place highest of all in poetic 
value. • Mr. Henderson’s strength lies in his excellent 
sense of restraint; he has the rare power of suggesting a 
world of emotion in two or three brief lines. We would 
remark, as a friendly caution, that it is wiser to admire 
Meredith—as Mr. Henderson evidently does—than to 
imitate him. 

Miss Myrtle Reed’s “ Sonnets to a Lover ” are very 
delicately composed, and though many of them have 
appeared in magazines, they are above the somewhat 
ordinary level of what is generally known as “ magazine- 
verse.” It is almost inevitable—and a little hard on the 
writers—that all such sonnet-sequences should be com¬ 
pared to or contrasted with the immortal “ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ”; but when we say that in three or four of 
these poems the author comes near to them both in spirit 
and execution, it will be recognised that her gift is neither 
feeble nor forced. 

The rhymed series of narratives from the Bible which 
Mr. Charles Moss has entitled “ Bible Angels ” calls for 
little criticism. A great amount of labour must have gone* 
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to its composition. The rhyming is pleasant, and the scan¬ 
sion as a rule is good, but, save as a book for children— 
and we see no definite mention of this purpose—there 
seems to be little reason for issuing this work. Few adults, 
we fancy, could read many pages without becoming 
wearied with the continuous monotony of the couplets. 

Exceptionally fine work in the sphere of lyric poetry is 
being done by Mr. Robin Flower, and, although his 
inspiration is very evidently from the green island of the 
West, he does not overload his stanzas with those Celtic 
words which may be melodious enough to the initiate, but 
are sadly embarrassing to the critic who happens to be 
merely English. The title-poem of the book immediately 
claims the reader’s attention for its music. One or two 
of its passages seem very Swinburnian, but we do not 
blame Mr. Flower for this; he is no imitator of others. 
A lyric dedicated 41 To H. I. B.” is very delicate and sweet, 
and there are many good things in the first portion of the 
book. It is in the sonnet form, however, that the author 
attains his highest level, and merely to make that state¬ 
ment is to infer that a very high level is reached. We 
support our words by the following quotation: — 

They say the gods are to the woodlands fled, 

Or deep withdrawn into the heedless sky ; 

In solitudes and silence of the dead 

Lies disenthroned each slumbering deity. 

But I have seen in many a radiant street, 

Through mists of morning or of evening gold, 

A soundless vision borne on glancing feet, 

Love delicately going as of old. 

For he was made alone of man’s delight 
And follows still the crowded ways of men ; 

Altars of others crumble in the night, 

His with a kiss are builded up again : 

And on those altars hearts instead of spice 

Are made an offering and a sacrifice. 

This is really fine work; there are other sonnete even 
better, but they may not justly be detached from their 
context. Mr. Flower does not rhyme for the sake of 
rhyming; he is a poet, and we think his poems have a 
quality of permanence. However that may be, the pleasure 
of reading them has been very real; they illustrate admir¬ 
ably Carlyle’s dictum: 44 See deep enough, and you see 
musically.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY 

Christ for India: Being a Presentation of the Christian Mes¬ 
sage to the Religious Thought of India. By Bernard 
Lucas. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

For many reasons this is a book deserving of very high 
commendation. In the first place, it is written with a grave 
and serious care that in these days is not overcommon. The 
author has chosen a high matter, and he treats it thought- ! 
fully; the images of his mind appear clearly and distinctly, 
not disfigured by lacquer, rhetoi ic, or foolish ornamentation 
of discourse. 

And then Mr. Lucas tells the truth about Indian philo¬ 
sophy and Indian religion; and this is something that was 
well worth doing. There are subjects which seem to be 
magnets for all the quacks of the world. Take the matter 
of the Knights Templar; literary quackery has not ceased 
to talk rubbish on this question since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when some Liar invented the Masonic 
Templar Order and told a tale about six knights who had 
taken refuge in Scotland disguised as working masons. 
Then the Rosicrucians; nonsense about a sect which never 
existed out of the brain of Johannes Valentinus Andrea 
rose to flood-tide in Jennings’s 44 The Rosicrucians; their 
Rites and Mysteries ” ; and it is doubtful whether Mr. A. E. 
Waite’s 44 Real History of the Rosicrucians ” has counter- i 
acted the mass of foolish fable that gathered by degrees 
anent the pamphlets of the Qorman scholar. And about 
twenty-five years ago, the English mind which remained 
ignorant, but sane on the subject of Indian Religion, was 
dosed with the appalling Nonsense-Doctrine called Theo¬ 
sophy. It was in that day that Bayswater learned that un- ' 


satisfactory souls live in the moon; that teacups and 
saucers may be 44 precipitated,” and that there are Mahat¬ 
mas in Tibet; and this creed was called Esoteric Buddhism 
and the Ancient Wisdom Religion. And, in spite of all 
that Jthe learned might say and write, it is probable that 
to this day the phrase 44 Indian Religions ” conjures up in 
many minds an atmosphere of White and Black magic and 
hanky-panky tricks. 

So Mr. Lucas’s clear and definite statements are both 
useful and refreshing. Mr. Lucas is more particularly 
interested in the Vedantic Philosophy, as being the highest 
and most logical expression of the highest Indian thought. 

The conception of God . . . which is the foundation 

of Vedantism, and is more or less fundamental to all Hindu 
religious thought, is not that rich and full conception for 
which man craves; but, on the contrary, it is the most 
poverty-stricken conception of God to which human thought 
has given birth. Vedantism is wearisomely prolix in its 
description of what God is not, but it never commits itself 
to the slightest positive statement as to what God is . . . 

The Vedantist starts, as it were, with two statements: — 
44 God is, and I am.” His method is to think away every 
characteristic from the term 44 God,” in the one expression, 
and every possible characteristic from the term 14 1,” in the 
other, and thereby leave nothing but what may be called 
44 is-ness ” in the one, and 44 am-ness ” in the other. Both 
being nothing but the same tense of the verb 44 to be,” their 
absolute identity is established . . . The only inconsistency 
which can be charged against the Vedantist is that his 
whole system is absolutely contradicted by the conscious¬ 
ness of numanity. 

Such is the nature of the real thought of India. What¬ 
ever its merits of logical reasoning, whatever its demerits 
of discordance with the facts of man and the universe, this 
at least is certain—it has no possible relation to the 44 Wis¬ 
dom Religion ” of the Precipitated Saucers and of the 
44 Masters ” in Tibet. Indian thought is not an affair of 
hanky-panky tricks. It is no small service to have pro¬ 
claimed this truth with clarity and decision; Mr. Lucas has 
done a good work. 

And there is another point. It may have been often 
laboured, but it can scarcely be laboured to excess. Of the 
foolish fallacies of our times, there is none more foolish 
than that which may be conveniently labelled as “ the an¬ 
thropomorphic fallacy.” Briefly, this is to the effect that 
whereas our knowledge of a toad is real, true, and essential 
knowledge; our knowledge of God is necessarily anthropo¬ 
morphic ; that is, no knowledge at all. Hear Mr. Lucas on 
this point: — 

Many people, especially in the West, are accustomed to 
think that the physical realm is one with which the scientist 
is in direct communication, while the spiritual realm is 
one in which there is no direct communication. This is 
due to the fact that we forget that we never get out of 
ourselves in scientific investigation, any more than we do 
in mental processes. In each case we are all along deal¬ 
ing with our own sensations and perceptions. 

44 We never get out of ourselves”; and yet there are 
doubtless many people who believe that we can know gold, 
though we cannot know God. The truth is almost the 
exact contrary to this proposition. Man can know more— 
infinitely more—of God than he can know of gold or of 
toads; since there is between man and God a necessary 
relation ; if we think deeply and closely we shall see that 
humanity minus God is nonsense, a contradiction in terms. 
But man can easily be conceived and imagined quite apart 
from toads and gold; which, so far as he is concerned, are 
mere accidents. 

There are many such interesting points in this book. 
Note, for example, the author’s affirmation that Love iB the 
best definition of Deity; note the declarations that the ad¬ 
vance of Science means the deepening of the great mystery; 
that the 44 steps ” of Evolution are properly to be called 
supernatural; that the doctrine of the Transmigration of 
Souls is not Aryan, but Dravidian, or aboriginal; any one 
of these might suggest interesting discussion. 

But, returning to major issues, we can hardly say that 
the author’s presentation of Christianity is a wholly satis¬ 
factory one. The intention throughout is excellent, and 
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the reasoning is often clear and convincing. But Mr. 
Lucas is obsessed by a phantom which he calls “ Modern 
Theology.” And it is difficult to discover the precise mean¬ 
ing which he assigns to the phrase, the exact force he gives 
it. For, as Mr. G. K. Chesterton has well observed, “ Mo¬ 
dernist ” is the most nonsensical of appellations; “ I would 
as soon,” he says, “ call myself ‘ a Thursdayite ' as a 
Modernist.” But the author of 44 Christ for India ” is con¬ 
stantly invoking 44 modern theology ” as a devout Catholic 
would invoke the decisions of the oecumenical councils. 

Thus with respect to the doctrine of the Virgin Birth : — 

44 The modern mind is undoubtedly sceptical as to their 
genuineness, while in most cases it definitely rejects the 
accounts as quite unhistorical. It does this not simply as 
the result of historical criticism of the text, but chiefly 
because it does not feel the difficulty which the idea of a 
Virgin Birth was intended to remove.” 

Note the jxtitio principii in the last sentence. Mr. 
Lucas assumes, firstly, that the narrative of the Virgin 
Birth was an invention ; secondly, that it was an invention 
to remove a theoretical difficulty; and thirdly, that he, with 
the 44 modern mind,” is aware of the nature of this ancient 
difficulty. Here are three assertions made without any 
sort of proof. But, putting this on one side, what is the 
exact force of the statement that the modern disbelieves 
this, that, or the other? What one wants is this: some 
clear demonstration that the mind of man, because it exists 
in the twentieth century, has thereby acquired a certain 
virtue and quality, either infallibility or something very 
near infaJlibilitv. 

And one may search Mr. Lucas's book from one end to 
the other for this demonstration, and yet never find it, nor 
anything like it. When we are on the matter of mind, it 
should be clearly understood that neither “ ancient ” nor 
44 modern ” has any tincture or vestige of authority. In the 
middle ages people apparently believed that geese were 
produced from a kind of shellfish. This was silly enough; 
and such a piece of foolishness probably arose from a 
liking for the odd, coupled with a lack of really scientific 
interest in the true origins of geese. The medieval men 
liked goose to eat, and liked a queer story about anything. 
This was a small matter. But in our own day vast numbers 
of well-educated people have believed that the late Herbert 
Spencer was a philosopher. And it is an infinitely more 
serious matter to believe that wisdom is to be found in the 
works of Spencer than to believe that geese proceed from 
barnacles. One error is essentially trivial; the other is 
mortal in its results. And, as if to illustrate the weakness 
of his own authority, Mr. Lucas tears into contemptuous 
fragments the foolish stuff of some foolish person called 
Neumann professing to explain away the Resurrection. 

The reader, however (says Mr. Lucas), must himself 
decide whether Neumann has succeeded in the task he has 
so well understood. Most people would be inclined to think 
after reading his account, that the one thing he has con¬ 
clusively proved is how the belief in the Resurrection could 
not possibly arise. 

Exactly; and yet Mr. Lucas quotes the decisions of 
44 modern thought ” just as if a fool were less a fool because 
he is a contemporary. Wisdom is wisdom, and folly is 
folly; whether the one or the other be of to-day or of two 
thousand years ago. 


MME. DE MAINTENON AND THE 

MAINES 

Louis XIV. and Mine, de Maintenon. By Charlotte, Lady 
Blennerhasset. Illustrated. (George Allen and 
Sons. 15s. net.) 

A Princess of Strategy: The Life of Anne Louise Blntdicte 
de Bourbon-CondS , Duchesse du Maine. Translated 
from the French of General de Piepape by J. Lewis 
May. Illustrated. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

On opening the first of the above-named volumes, the one 
in which Lady Blennerhasset has set herself the none too 
easy task of telling the exact truth about Louis XIV.'s 
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second wife, we experienced quite a shock of surprise, for 
we found the introduction illustrated with a portrait of 
a bald, wigless, benevolent-looking Marquis de Saint- 
Simon, whom we challenge anybody to prove to have been 
the same person as the virulent, vindictive, memoir-writing 
Duke of that name, to whom Lady Blennerhasset’s text 
exclusively applies. The features of the gentleman in the 
book do not correspond at all with those shown in the 
various authentic portraits of the well-known ducal 
author; his uniform and his sword-hilt suggest the early 
part of the nineteenth century; and we conclude, therefore, 
that those features, that uniform, and that sword really be¬ 
longed to the Marquis de Rouvroy-Saint-Simon, who became 
a Peer of France after Waterloo and the second Restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbons. What possible connection the 
Marquis in question can have had with the reign of 
Louis XIV. is a mystery beyond our understanding; and 
why his portrait should appear in this volume, in which 
he is not once mentioned, is equally obscure. But what¬ 
ever the reason may be, we should certainly have preferred 
to see a portrait of the 8aint-Simon of whom Lady Blenner¬ 
hasset writes with considerable discernment. 

We turn to the second of the volumes before us, the 
extremely interesting work by General de Piepape, entitled 
44 A Princess of Strategy ”; and here again, though the 
book does not emanate from the same publishing house as 
Lady Blennerhasset’s account of La Maintenon, we find 
an extraordinary blunder with respect to one of the illus¬ 
trations. In M. de Piepape’s narrative we pass gradually 
from the reign of Louis XIV. to the regency of his nephew, 
Philippe d’Orleans, who figures very prominently in the 
work. It was only natural, therefore, that a portrait of 
him should appear in it. But in lieu thereof the publisher 
presents us with one of Louis Philippe Joseph, Due 
d’Orleans, that is to say, not the debonnair, dissipated, yet 
much defamed Regent who ruled France during the 
minority of Louis XV., but his great-grandson , the 
infamous scoundrel who voted for the death of his King 
and cousin, Louis XVI., and who has become notorious 
for all time by his self-chosen appellation of Philippe- 
Egalite. How this blunder can have occurred is, like the 
other one, beyond our comprehension ; for the man's attire 
(observe the coat-collar), and particularly his tie-wig, have 
nothing in common with the period of the Orleans Regency. 
Further, the Regent was not named 44 Louis Philippe 
Joseph,” whereas Egalite was. 

We hold such mistakes as the foregoing to be inexcus¬ 
able. Here we have two books, one priced at 15s. net and 
the other at 12s. 6d. net, and each is marred by the inser¬ 
tion of a portrait which does not represent the personage 
referred to in the text. We do not know with whom rests 
the responsibility for these gross blunders. In General de 
Piepape’s work the publisher expresses his acknowledg¬ 
ments to Mr. H. H. Raphael, M.P., for permission to 
reproduce, from his valuable collection, 44 a number ” of 
the illustrations. We cannot believe, however, that Mr. 
Raphael supplied a portrait of Philippe-Egalite under the 
impression that it represented the latter’s great-grand¬ 
father. The moral of the affair appears to be that, even 
as some publishing houses employ 44 litorary advisers,” so 
some of them require 44 artistic advisers ” as well. 

Let us now turn to the letterpress of the books under 
notice. Lady Blennerhasset's work is a conscientious and 
painstaking effort. It can scarcely bo called light reading. 
The author is very much in earnest. She mentions now 
and then that there are anecdotes about certain persons pr 
occurrences, but she seldom repeats them, perhaps because 
she feels that they might be deemed hackneyed. The 
result of her method, however, is a grey book; and more 
than once, while perusing it, we wished w£ could have 
escaped from some of that gTeyness. The hue certainly 
harmonises with much of the latter part of Louis XIV.'s 
long reign; but although our author may well have been 
unable to brighten it consistently with truth, she might 
have spared us such uniform monotony by applying some 
darker, more tragic, touches, for there was real, sombre, 
poignant tragedy in the close of the Grand Monarque’s 
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career. The royal sun, once so resplendent, sank amid 
clouds of inky blackness, behind which the anxious 
Marquise de Maintenon, so long an acute observer of men 
and things, discerned, in her last days, an ominous lurid 
ray—a portent, as it were, of that future blaze of Revolu¬ 
tion in which the absolute monarchy was to be consumed. 

Even a pen of genius might despair of making the 
Marchioness an attractive figure to the great majority of 
twentieth-century readers, for religious intolerance now 
appeals only to dwindling numbers. Lady Blennerhasset 
at least shows that Mme. de Maintenon was less harshly 
bigoted than some writers have asserted, and that many 
other leading personages of her time were (as we already 
know) equally as intolerant. Much of this book is natur¬ 
ally devoted to religious matters, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, Quietism, Jansenism, and so forth, the 
chapter on Fenelon being particularly good. Lady 
Blennerhasset endeavours to establish that La Maintenon’s 
power after she became the Ring’s wife was not always so 
great as some have contended, and that at times she was 
not really responsible for trends and errors of policy which 
have been generally placed to her account. We feel, how¬ 
ever, that if her adversaries have exaggerated her respon¬ 
sibility, it was at least greater than Lady Blennerhasset 
seems disposed to admit. 

The portrait which she traces of Louis XIV. follows the 
usual lines. She is in error respecting the King’s good 
health (page 89), and should have studied the famous 
44 Journal ” concerning it more carefully. He had bad 
teeth, which caused him great suffering from his childhood 
onward. They decayed so rapidly that he had none left 
at forty years of age, when caries of the jaw set in. Unable 
to masticate the food of which he partook so abundantly 
(there is little doubt that his case was one of bulimy), he 
did not properly digest it, from which cause frequent 
ailments arose. 

King Louis and La Maintenon, as well as other char¬ 
acters in Lady Blennerhasset’s book, notably the Due du 
Maine, one of Louis’ children by Mme. de Montespan, 
appear also in General de Piepape’s bright and vivacious 
narrative, which, except for a few little lapses, has been 
very skilfully translated by Mr. J. Lewis May. There is 
abundant interest in the remarkable story of the Lillipu¬ 
tian, yet brilliant, petulant, and extremely ambitious grand¬ 
daughter of the great Cond6, who married the Due du 
Maine. He, a weak but not unestimable man, seemed pro¬ 
mised at one moment to the very highest destinies, thanks 
to the affection of Mme. de Maintenon, by whom he was 
reared. In General de Piepape’s vivid pages we pass from 
the festivities of Mme. du Maine’s famous literary and 
artistic Court at Sceaux to the setting-aside of Louis XIV.*s 
will and the seizure of the Regency by the Due d’Orleans, 
who thereby supplanted Maine, the late King’s nominee, 
for that high post. Then comes all the plotting of that 
diminutive virago, Maine’s wife, with Alberoni and Cella- 
mare, with the object of depriving Orleans of hi 9 office and 
transferring it to Philip V. of Spain, whose deputy Maine 
was to have become. The genesis, development, and dis¬ 
covery of that romantic and remarkable conspiracy are 
admirably recounted by M. de Pi6pape. Very graphic, 
too, are the narratives of Ihe arrest and imprisonment of 
the Maines and their confederates, notably Rose de 
Launay, afterwards Baroness de Sfaal, whose subsidiary 
romance is sketched in an appropriately sympathetic 
manner. At last comes the pardon of the Maines by the 
good-natured Regent, and the revival of the Court of 
Sceaux, whither flocked so many literary celebrities, 
including Voltaire, who there wrote his famous tale of 
“ Zadig ” for Mme. du Maine’s particular delectation. We 
quite agree .with General de Pi^pape’s estimate of the 
memoir-writing 8aint-Simon, which follows, but accen-* 
tuates. Lady Blennerhasset's; and we are pleased to find 
the General pointing out that most of the foul libels on 
tbe Regent d’Orleans—which so many writers long 
accepted as historical truth, were concocted, penned, and 
diffused, in a wiful spirit of hatred and vindictiveness, by 
Mme. du Maine herself and her parasitic acolytes. 


Both the books here notioed deserve the attention of 
students of French history, and we will add, in fairness,, 
that, apart from the bad blunders previously mentioned,. 

they are well illustraled with numerous portraits. 

■ 

THE UNIVERSITIES 

The Oxford and CQmbridgt Review: Michaelmas Term . 

(Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In Praise of Oxford: An Anthology in Prose and Verse. 

Vol. I., History and Topography. By T. Skccomb**. 

and H. Spencer Scott. (Constable and Co. 6s. net.y 

44 The Oxford and Cambridge Review ” for the current term, 
is full of interesting and topical things. It starts off with a 
rather long-winded exposition of the Real Problem of 
University Reform, which, although containing Borne excel¬ 
lent points, does not stir us to enthusiasm. 4< Monk of 
Crowland,” on the contrary, in an article entitled 44 Od 
M eeting Old Friends,” sets forth his views on the reform 
question in a manner which seems to us to elucidate the- 
problem and admit of no further argument. We would 
urge upon all, from Lord Curzon downwards, to read this- 
article. It will give them easily digestible food for con¬ 
siderable thought. We also greatly appreciate the criti¬ 
cism, under the heading of Reviews of Books, of the Report 
of the Hebdomadal Council. It is written by a man who 
has the real welfare of the university at heart. Sir Ray 
Lankester receives, deservedly, a sound trouncing for his- 
article on 44 University Training,” dragged into his work 
entitled 44 Science from an Easy Chair ”; and we agree with 
the reviewer in saying that 44 he was guilty of unpardonably 
bad taste.” Among other articles in this issue are aa 
exposition of Father Tyrrell and Recent Apologetic 
Thought, and a vindication, in some sort, of Machiavelli. 
Altogether a very sound number. 

44 The present work owes its origin,” writes- Mr. Seccombe- 
in his foreword to 44 In Praise of Oxford,” 44 to the sugges¬ 
tion of one of those gifted friends whose day dreams some¬ 
times take the form of book titles. Travelling upon the- 
L. and N.W. Railway one evening, in the summer of 1904, 
he saw the words 4 In Praise of Oxford,’ in letters of gold, 
upon the horizon somewhere above Harrow Weald Com¬ 
mon. For some weeks after this I devoted all my spare- 
time to transcribing passages about Oxford that I had 
become familiar with in my reading. The result was a 
triumphant solution of writing without tears. The piecee 
transcribed were all charming, and all well known.” In 
such a manner was the seed of this labour sown, but some- 
months later, in the same year, Mr. Seccombe found that 
he had—to use an Americanism— 44 bitten off more than he 
could chew.” Thereupon he sought an ally in the shape- 
of Mr. H. Spencer Scott, and, to quote again : 44 I soon dis¬ 
covered that what I had hitherto regarded as one of the- 
easiest achievements in the sphere of compilation was in 
reality one of the most difficult.” 

Since that time six years have been stripped from the 
calendar, and even now only the first volume is ready for 
the public. Volume II. is to appear shortly, and other 
volumes will follow in due course. It vrould seem to be 
true, therefore, that the day dream in a railway carriage 
ha 3 embarked the authors upon a Herculean task. The 
first tangible results of their labours in the shape of the 
initial volume is entirely satisfactory. The opening part of 
it is devoted to Oxford history, beginning, paradoxically 
enough, with Pre-historic Oxford and ending somewhere 
about 1886. The second part deals with the topography 
of Oxford. The whole forms a work of absorbing interest 
to all who can claim the proud distinction of being son® 
of Alma Mater. It differs from the average histories of 
Oxford in that there are no discussions, no weighings of 
pros and cons, no summings-up for and against her policy. 
The authors are to be congratulated upon their judgment 
in the selection of excerpts. There is not one that does 
not interest the reader, and the construction of the book is 
most excellent. We look forward to seeing the subsequent 
volumes. 
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The Dark Lady of the Sonnets : A Play by G. Bernard 
Shaw; Criticised by Frank Harris. 

A prophet, it is said, can be judged by his disciples, as a 
Napoleon by his marshals. If they are men of rare ability 
.and distinction like Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Richard 
Middleton, the mere fact goes far to prove that his inspira¬ 
tion is authentic. But what is a man to do when he is 
plagued with a follower like a Paul or a Bernard Shaw? Of 
course, in a way, he’s proud of having such a disciple who 
will trumpet his utterances to the world through a 
megaphone. But when Paul begins bragging of his own 
exploits by land and sea, and preaching his own weird 
gospel, it becomes embarrassing, to say the least of it. 

The gist of my teaching about Shakespeare appeared 
a *Uozen years ago in the Saturday Review. With char¬ 
acteristic quickness Shaw became an enthusiastic convert 
and set forth my theories as his own in preface alter 
preface to his plays. 1 never even thought of objecting. 
Whether he acknowledged the source of his inspiration or 
not, he was wearing my livery. And so long as he preached 1 
the true gospel 1 was content. i 

Sonic seven years ago I wrote a play entitled "Shakes¬ 
peare and his Love/’ which has juft been published. Mr. 
Tree accepted it. and paid for it, but did not produce it at 
the appointed .time ; accordingly I withdrew' it, and sent it 
to the Vedrenne-Barker management. Mr. Barker did not 
fancy the part of Shakespeare (a very proper estimate of 
his own powers), though Mr. Vedrenne liked the play 
immensely. Shaw read it, and told me I had made Shake¬ 
speare too sad, but I had g'ven his genius, which no one 
else had ever been able to do. 

On November 13 Shaw was interviewed in the 
Observer. He boasted that the Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee was going to produce a play by him, entitled 
4i The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” and he went on to treat 
me with cheerful patronage. “ The only English writer 
who has really grasped this part of Shakespeare’s story,” 
he wrote, "is Mr. Frank Harris; bat Frank sympathises 
with Shakespeare. It is like seeing Semele reduced to 
ashes and sympathising with Jupiter.” 

This acknowledgment made me a little suspicions. It 
was like Mr. Cook patting Capt. Peary on the back while 
regretting that he was such a silly fool. It struck me that 
19haw would not have acknowledged me in this way 
unless he had really borrowed from me a little more even 
than custom permits. The acknowledgment was evidently 
the fig-leaf to cover him from any charge of plagiarism. To 
-some natures, impunity is encouragement. As I had not 
objected to borrowings In his prefaces, Shaw evidently 
thought he could go on and found a new religion on his 
own; become, so to speak, the Paul to a new Protes¬ 
tantism. But as soon as he tried to walk alone his 
"blundering became painfully obvious: he declared in the i 
Observer that Shakespeare reproached Mary Fitton for 
"having black hair. Shakespeare never does this in any 
sonnet or play. 'Tis merely Bernard Shaw’s protest 
against the truth. 

But Shaw goes on to blunder still more stupidly. He 
declares that the great sonnet which I have picked out 
as showing Shakespeare’s extraordinary passion for Mary 
Fitton is really a sonnet denigrating her—a disciple of 
mine who is not yet able to read. No wonder I feel 
embarrassed. 

Naturally I went to the Haymarket to see Shaw’s 
play, " The Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” The title of the 
play is a striking one, and clever. It would make it diffi¬ 
cult for me to say that 8haw had cribbed my conception, 
if he had only treated the 11 dark lady of the sonnets.” 

For a long time past Tom, Dick, and Harry have talked 
about the " dark lady,” but I was the first to show that 
the "dark lady,” appears in the plays before the sonnets, 
as early, indeed, as "Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and is to be 
found from that time queening it in almost every drama 


from " Romeo and Juliet ” and " Troilus and Cressida,” to 
her final transfiguration as Cleopatra. 

The question was, then, would Shaw paint the "dark 
lady of the sonnets ” in his play, or would he annex my 
discovery, in order to give fuller life to the meagre sonnet- 
outline? The point interested me. It would be very 
difficult, I thought, for a man of Shaw’s ability to 
keep to the sonnet heroine, when he had my completer 
conception in mind. I had shown from the plays that 
Mary Fitton was proud, jealous, high tempered, very 
sensual, and bold of speech—a masterful quean redeemed 
by that essence of love which Enobarbus praised in her. 
Shaw’s " Dark Lady of the Sonnets ” is simply compact 
of jealousy and high temper. She enters in a jealous rage 
and disappears spitting like an ill-tempered cat. She is 
the reverse of proud, for when she finds her lover talking 
to another woman at her tryst, she does not leave the 
pair, as proud Mary Fitton would have done, and retire 
from the unworthy competition, but screams and assaults 
them, boxing their ears. 

Now where did Shaw find that his "dark lady of 
the sonncLs ” was jealous and weaponed with quick temper, 
quick tongue, and quick hand? Not in the sonnets. In 
the sonnets there is not one word about her bad temper. 
In the sonnets she is never jealous: it is Shakespeare 
who is jealous. I found her quick temper in the plays 
and her quick hands in Cleopatra, and her jealousy there 
too. Shaw has therefore again taken a part of my 
discovery and covered it with a false label (that fig-leaf 
again !), and put it forth as his own. 

In defiance of plain fact Bernard Shaw still asserts in 
the Daily News of the 28th inst. that he has cribbed 
nothing from me, that he has taken his "dark lady” from 
the sonnets and from Tvler. “All the honours,” he says, 
" must go to Tyler.” But Tvler limited himself to the 
sonnets ; in Tyler there is no word about her jealousy, 
or quick temper, or quick hands. Shaw’s "dark lady,” as 
I have shown here, was cribbed from me, and from me 
alone. 

As for the honouis going to Tyler, Tyler is dead, or 
Shaw would not have praised him. Till I came Shake¬ 
speare was universally regarded as a man of perverted 
sexual emotions; his love for the “ dark lady ” was looked 
upon as a mere episode. I have shown that it was the 
master-passion of his whole life, that he has painted her 
almost as often as he has painted himself, that she inspired 
all the wonderful tragedies, that in fact he owce the greater 
part of his fame to Mary Fitton. And by proving this I 
have washed Shakespeare's name clean from the scanda¬ 
lous stain, and for the first time have given him to the 
love and admiration of men in his manners as he lived. 

Disciples are terrible people. One can neither do with 
them or without them. The prophet must have one 
disciple, or he could not be sure of his own inspiration. 

To be a prophet is not a pleasant mission, and perhaps 
was never more painful than it is to-day. Whoever will 
bo one of "Cod’s spies,” as Shakespeare called them, 
must spend years in some waste place, some solitude of 
desert or mountain, resolutely stripping himself of the 
time-garment of his own paltry ego , alone with the stars 
and night winds, giving himself to thoughts that torture, 
to a wrestling with the Angel that baffles and exhausts. 
But at length the travail of his soul is rewarded; sud¬ 
denly, without warning, the spirit that made the world 
uses him as a mouthpiece and speaks through him. In 
an ecstasy of humility and pride—“ a reed shaken by the 
wind ”—he takes down the Message. Years later, when 
he gives the gospel to the world, he finds that men mock 
and jeer at him, and tell him he’s crazy, or, worse still, 
declare they know the fellow, and ascribe to him their own 
lusts and knaveries. No one believes him or will listen, 
and when he realises his loneliness his heart turns to water 
within him, and he himself begins to doubt his inspira¬ 
tion. That is the lowest hell. Then in his misery and 
despair comes one man who accepts his message as 
authentic-true ; one man, who shows in the very words of 
his praise that he, too, has seen .the Beatific Vision, has 
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listened to the Divine Voice. At once the prophet is saved ; 
the sun irradiates his icy dungeon j the desert blossoms 
like a rose; his solitude sings with choirs invisible. Such 
a disciple is spoken of ever afterwards as the beloved and 
set apart above all others. 

Disciples like Paul and Bernard Shaw come after. 
They, too, subserve some good end; they teach those more 
ignorant than themselves. Paul inspires Calvin; Shaw 
teaches the Daily Mail. The Daily Mail talks of the 
“charm, and wit, and humour, and sparkle of the little 
piece by Mr. Bernard Shaw.” 

But Mr. Grein is wiser. He wishes that Shaw had 
kept his hands off Shakespeare. Shakespeare, the solitary 
student who loved the “ life removed ” and cared nothing 
for the fleeting shows of this world, is presented by Messrs. 
Shaw and Barker as a dapper courtier; Shakespeare, the 
lord of language, the greatest master of words the world has 
known, is pictured as going about with a notebook— 
“ a snapper-up ” of his own superb phrases from clown 
and queen : Shakespeare, the world-poet, cribbing cadences 
from a warder! that is Mr. Shaw’s sole original contribu¬ 
tion in his play to our knowledge! Mr. Grein is right: Mr. 
8haw should have left Shakespeare alone, or the Shakes¬ 
peare Memorial Committee should have left Mr. Shaw’s 
skit alone. 


" A SINGLE MAN ” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

Mr. Cyril Maude has indicated over and over again, with 
great cheerfulness and frankness, that we are not to expect 
him to provide us with plays that are ambitious or that 
make any attempt whatever to hold the mirror up to 
nature. It is his policy only to produce those plays, except 
by accident, which make no appeal to intelligence, plays 
which, though carefully rehearsed and nicely put on, 
might have been, and frequently are, written by young 
amateurs of the feminine 6ex for representation in the 
Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room. Mr. Maude is mo6t 
careful to cultivate this clever and not unpleasant note of 
amateurishness throughout his theatre. The whole atmos¬ 
phere of it is charmingly amateurish. The plays are 
amateur, and Mr. Cyril Maude is the leading amateur 
among a company as much amateur as possible. The 
effect of Mr. Maude’s well-thought-out scheme is, it must 
be said, most successful. The Playhouse is not a bit like 
the ordinary theatre. It is like a little theatre in a country 
house in which jolly charades are played, more or less 
on the spur of the moment, by the brighter and less self- 
conscious members of the house party who frequently go 
to the theatres in London and who have acquired the 
trick of mimicry. Those who venture out of the circle 
of lights and drive down Northumberland Avenue to the 
Playhouse are always confident of finding there Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s well-known “ Mixture, as before,” and if, by way 
of a little change, Mr. Maude indulges in a moment of 
almost genuine emotion at the fall of one of the curtains 
it goes up immediately to disclose him and his company 
smiling cheerily and with a charming air of intimacy 
and apology for having strayed, although only for a 
moment, from the strictly orthodox “ niceness ” of the 
amateur entertainment. Mr. Maude’s astuteness in pro¬ 
viding pleasant evenings by amateurs for amateurs com¬ 
mands admiration. He has won the support of all that 
section of the public which does not wish to be provided 
with anything but mild and harmless performances con¬ 
ducted in the most gentlemanlike manner and which finds 
in such charades as “ Toddles,” “ Tantalizing Tommy,” 
“The Earl of Portucket,” and the rest just that amount 
of innocuous amusement which kills very pleasantly the 
hours between dinner and supper. 

While at the Haymarket Theatre with Mr. Frederick 
Harrison Mr. Maude discovered in Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies a writer of charades after his own heart. Mr. 
Davies sprang into fame among amateurs with his “ Cousin 
Kate.” Bayswater and Maida Vale, Campden Hill and 
High Street, Kensington, Belgravia and Gloucester Road, 
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simply loved it. The piece was a great success—too great a 
success for Mr. Hubert Henry Davies. He lost his head, 
straved away from the safe medium of the amateur, and 
wrote professional plays for professionals, among which 
w’ere “ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” “ Captain Drew on 
; Leave,” “ Lady Epping’s Law'suit,” and “ The Mollusc 99 
which would have been luckier had it not followed, though 
at a great distance, “ The Tyranny of Tears.” When Mr. 
Davies, wise in his generation, returned to his first style 
in “ Bevis ” at the Haymarket, it was found that he had 
lost the amateur touch of “ Cousin Kate,” and that he fell 
, between tw r o stools—that of disingenuous ingenuousness 
and expert mechanism. With the production of “ A Single 
Man” at the Playhouse we find Mr. Davies not only back 
to the style of “ Cousin Kate ” but beyond it, far beyond 
it—so far beyond it that it is doubtful whether even the 
easily-satisfied patrons of the Playhouse who do not ask 
for much will be satisfied with so little. 

To us, who do not go to the theatre quite in the same 
spirit as we enter the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room, 
or settle down, after a day’s excellent shooting, a hot bath, 
and a good dinner, to laugh at the antics of a few friends 
, who are as amused in putting paint on their faces as wo 
are to see it there, Mr. Davies’s new play caused us to ask 
ourselves several questions: Is “ A Single Man ” Mr. 
Davies’s deliberate attempt, carried out with amazing 
cynicism, to write down to the infinitesimal amount of 
intelligence that is attributed to the regular playgoer? Is 
“ A Single Man ” the result of a commission by Mr. Maude 
which Mr. Davies has carefully written in order not to tax 
the capabilities of the Playhouse company of amateurs, or 
is “ A Single Man ” a genuine effort on the part of Mr. 
Davies to compete with the work of his brother dramatists ? 
To the first question we can find but one answer. We 
: are shocked to find cynicism so horrible in a man so young 
as Mr. Davies. If he is right as to the amount of intelli¬ 
gence that is possessed by the British public, and they 
accept his play, there is no hope, none, for the future of 
England. If his play was commissioned and deliberately 
written for Mr. Maude and the Playhouse company, Mr. 
Davies, refusing to listen to his artistic conscience, has 
> done his work well. But, if Mr. Davies, wholly satisfied 
with “ A Single Man,” puts it forth as the best work 
of which he is capable, and imagines that it can hold 
comparison with the work of any other living dramatist, 
what has happened to Mr. Davies? 

This is the story. A man who asks us to believe that 
he is capable of earning a good living as a writer has 
arrived at the age of forty without having done anything 
more foolish than write articles on farinaceous foods. We 
gather that he has also written euccessful novels, but this 
we are not able to believe. He lives in a new-old house some¬ 
where, apparently, in the suburbs, judging by the people 
i who form his set. His brother, Henry, and the latter’s 
wife and baby, come to stay with him. We are told that 
his brother Henry is a soldier, but this also we are not 
able to believe. The sight of the baby and other signs 
of domestic felicity awaken him to the fact that he is a 
single man. Not with the care and knowledge of a man 
who has studied human nature and affairs closely enough 
to have won a high place among novelists, but with the 
stupidity of the stereotyped comic character of the stage 
he rushes into an engagement with a hoydenish girl, a 
mixture of suburban sophistication and artlessness, who 
is quite unpretty and unattractive. He does this to the 
dismay of Henry and his wife, who have invited a Miss 
Parker to the house with a view to matrimony, although 
they both well know her to be a most unpleasantly, cat- 
I like, designing, forward, ajid unpleasant person. This 
seems to show that Henry and his wife have a grudge 
against the cruelly-named Robin, which they wish to pay 
back by saddling him with a wife who will render the 
remainder of hie life a hopelessly wretched affair. But 
Robin—the name is painful even to write—has a secretary- 
typist, a quiet, capable, drab, little person called Miss 
Heseltine, who not only loves him and has always loved 
him, but who presently tells him so after having sipped 
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champagne for the first time. This so surprises the 
peculiar man Robin that, having held his head in horror 
and delivered himself of many unmeaning speeches in the 
peculiar sing-song of the minor canon on duty, he kisses 
her and presses her to his heart-. Miss Parker, who has 
been behaving in a manner that causes shudders for some 
days and been treated very rudely by everyone concerned, 
including the servants, discovers the writer and his typist 
in this familiar attitude and endeavours to bring about- a 
scandal. Her story is not believed by the brother and his 
wife, and the mother of the hoyden, but it brings about 
a confession of the true state of things from R-obin, who 
finds himself in love with one girl, engaged to another, 
and being haunted by a third. It now being fivfe minutes 
to eleven, the hoyden appears at the nick of time, an¬ 
nounces that she has come to the conclusion that Robin 
is too old for her and leaves the typist in sole possession 
of the writer. 

Mr. Davies .takes four acts in which to tell this artless 
story. Not only has it been told before by Mr. Barrie 
and others with varying degrees of charm and neatness, 
but it has been told and acted much better. Mr. Davies s 
characterisation is nebulous and feeble. His dialogue is 
curiously childish and pointless. It is sometimes also 
banal and a little vulgar, and there is over the whole 
thing a suggestion of suburbanism that disconcerts. 
Where there might have been humour there is horse-play. 
Where there might have been genuine sentiment there is 
funny business. Where there might have been subtle and 
delicate touches of character-drawing there are the broad 
obvious lines and colours of the comic draughtsman. The 
whole play is studded both with dialogue and ideas that 
a sense of humour would have blue pencilled, and surely 
only the most rudimentary knowledge of the theatre was 
needed to have shown the inadvisability, to use the kindest 
word, of allowing Miss Parker to remain in the play. 
There is nothing comic in the sight of a languishing, 
simpering, designing woman haunting and ogling a man 
whose one ambition in life is to get as far away from her 
as he can. In short, " A Single Man ” is a very distressing 
piece of work from start to finish, and is quite unworthy 
of the pen from which came “ Captain Drew on Leave ” 
and “ The Mollusc.” We hope sincerely that it is a maiden 
effort which Mr. Davies came across at the bottom of 
a drawer. The fact that he allowed it to be produced at 
all shows either a strange lack of self-critici9m or a cynical 
disbelief in the existence of intelligence. So far as its 
interpretation went, only one player gained our sympathy. 
Miss Mary Jerrold was most charming and clever. Her 
touch was quiet and sure. She was the only human being 
in the play. Mr. Cyril Maude brought all his worst tricks 
to bear upon the silly part of Robin. He tried to get laughs 
where they were not by talking in the manner in which 
American music-hall artists imitate English “ dudes,” and 
when he should have been very simple and sincere he 
monotoned and chanted so that his words were meaning¬ 
less. He played with insincerity and self-consciousness, 
and heightened instead of disguising the inconsistencies 
and weaknesses of the play. We were greatly disappointed 
with Miss Hilda Trevelyan. She has endeared herself to 
us by her " Wendy,” and her performance in “ What Every 
Woman Knows.” As Miss Heseltine, she, too, was quite 
unconvincing, and instead of talking naturally, caught 
Mr. Maude’s tedious trick of singing. Judged from the 
point of view of an amateur performance, “ A Single Man ” 
is conspicuously feeble. 


MUSIC 

No one can fairly say of the Covent Garden Opera that it 
is the home of lost causes. Everybody with a fad to 
cultivate or a log to roll likes to have a fling at Covent 
Garden’s lack of the progressive spirit, especially in the 
summer season. Yet has the “ Syndicate ” produced a ’ 


considerable number of new operas during the last ten 
years, and it is not probable that its activity in this respect 
will be diminished by the inclusion of Mr. Beecham among 
its controlling spirits. For the composers whose bureaux 
bulge with manuscript scores, he must, indeed, be an 

angel bearing hope, and we sincerely trust that he will 
long continue his beneficent labours for music—shall we 
say for the British School of Musical Art and Artists in 
particular? Last week he did something which we must 
think of great importance. At the end of his summer 
season he had produced a little one-act opera by Mr. G. H. 
Clutsam, a composer known to fame, we believe, only as 
the author of a multitude of popular ditties, of a senti¬ 
mental, or cheerful, or crooning character. (We have 
heard, however, that Mr. Clutsam, like another musician, 
Sir Walter Parratt, is well known to fame as an expert 
chess-player.) Now, from these ballads, it might not have 
been guessed that their composer was capable of writing 
a brilliant opera. Yet this is what he has done. We use 
a very laudatory epithet, but we believe that, under the 
circumstances, it is fully justified. Mr. Beecham repeated 
this opera, “ A Summer Night,” on Friday, and, though 
the house was apparently filled by what is called a 
“friendly” audience, that fact need not be allowed to 
weigh overmuch in estimating the success of the opera, 
which was very great. After a single hearing, and in spite 
of our having had no opportunity of inspecting its score, 
we began to ask “ What may not a composer do who has 
begun like this ? ” Is Mr. Clutsam going to do for British 
opera what Elgar is doing in other fields? Here is music 
which is fresh, and original, and personal—operatic music 
which shows true instinct for the si-age, and is emphatically 
“ of its time.” Here is real music with the true sparkle 
in it, not an imitation. Has Mr. Clutsam other operas in 
his bureaux? If he has, pray let us hear them; and if 
he has not, it must be hoped that he will soon set to 
work. Only—and now, having praised “ A Summer Night ” 
with glad sincerity, we must begin to pick holes in it—it 
may be hoped that he will not always trust to his own 
powers as a librettist. 

We are tempted to say of “ A Summer Night ” what 
Goldsmith said of his “ Vicar ”: There are an hundred 
faults in this thing, and an hundred things might be said 
to prove them beauties. But it is needless. A book may 
be amusing with numerous errors, or it may be very dull 
without a single absurdity. “ A Summer Night ” is certainly 
amusing and agreeable, and, without doubt, it is vastly 
clever. But it has errors. The story is none the worse for 
being an old one. There will always be elders who cast 
longing looks upon honest young men’s Susannas, and they 
will often be found out and brought to ridicule, if not 
shame, and no very great harm done. But Mr. Clutsam’® 
literary toueh has not the same quality as his musical 
touch. In neither construction or dialogue is he more 
than conventional; the dialogue, indeed, might be nothing 
else than a translation of some ordinary Italian libretto. 
Though, when we say “ Italian ” (the action passes in the 
hills of Tuscany, and the character® are the local villagers), 
there is not much that is Italian about the piece except 
the frequent ejaculation (in very British accent) of the 
word “ Cospetto,” and an occasional passage which shows 
that the composer knows Puccini. We remember that we 
are in the region of “ make-believe,” and are witnessing 
an “ opera comique,” but, really, Mr. Clutsam makes too 
great a demand on our credulity. Of course, people in 
an opera cannot hear each other speak, although they 
may be but two steps apart, and singing fortissimo (this 
convenient deafness is much to be noted in “Tristan”), 
but they do sometimes see each other, even in the dark 
(Mr. Clutsam’8 hours from early sunset to dawn are more 
suggestive of Hammerfest than Tuscany), and the searchings 
of honest Toni after the intruder Niccolo reminded one 
of another Nicholas, whose surname was Nickleby, and 
the wicked relation thrusting his sharp sword evervwhere 
but where Nicholas’ legs “were plainly visible.” Niccolo 
was too much the “ funny-man ” of a provincial pantomime 
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for our taste, and Lucretia seemed undecided whether she 
belonged to tragedy or comedy. The libretto, in truth, is 
not very successful. 

But the music is quite a different thing. We cannot 
say that the vocal level is as high as the orchestral, but 
the latter is charmingly clever, and even, as we have said, 
brilliant. It gives the liveliest, most appropriate comment 
upon the scene; one merry snatch of reel tune succeeds 
another with impatient rapidity; the “ colouring ” is bright 
and contrasted; the use of modern harmonies seems per¬ 
fectly natural, and our ears are not more tormented by 
discords than is good for us. The weakest part of the opera 
is the quartet, which is ineffectively balanced and too 
much spun out, and in which the love music of Lisa and 
Toni suggests the composer of the ballads rather than 
the master of orchestration and the musician of bright 
fancy that Mr. Clutsam assuredly is. But if “ an hundred 
faults” were discovered in the thing, the fact would 
remain that “ A Summer Night ” has enough excellences 
to redeem them, and its composer deserves all the con¬ 
gratulations he has received. 

Another novelty (if it be a novelty as regards its opus 
number, as to which we heard some doubts expressed) 
was something of a disappointment to those acquainted 
with the exceptional talent and vigour of Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke. His Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
“ The Song of Gwyn-ap-Nudd,” though magnificently per¬ 
formed by Mr. Harold Bauer and the Symphony Orchestra 
{under its composer’s direction), did not strike us as being 
more than moderately successful “ Holbrooke.” The frag¬ 
mentary lines from the poem by “ J. E. Ellis ” (who is 
understood to be a poet of rank and great wealth) were 
too fragmentary to be of much help towards the compre¬ 
hension of the Concerto as a whole, and we take leave to 
doubt whether, from the music alone, a programme much 
resembling that furnished by “ Mr. Ellis ” could have 
been constructed even by a careful listener. He would 
have guessed that it had to do with a battle of some sort, 
and might have suspected that sometimes queer creatures, 
such as gnomes, were playing a part, and that twilight 
or dawn were being painted; but the complete story would 
have eluded his grasp. Mr. Holbrooke is a prolific com¬ 
poser. Is he, perhaps, too prolific? 

Other concerts have included recitals by those fine 
pianists, Senor da Motta and Mr. Schelling. The latter is 
more certain to keep a place as a pianist who must be 
regarded by musicians with the admiration and respect 
due to one of high intellectual and technical gifts, than to 
acquire one among the public’s popular idols. His delicacy 
and restraint are very great, his scales are wonderful, his 
power of mastering difficulties is unlimited. He is much 
to be thanked for playing Paderewski’s delightful Varia¬ 
tions and Trique, op. 11, a work which every pianist, 
competent for the task, should play. It is less massive 
than its noble successor, in the key of E flat minor, but 
not less interesting, and it is quite easy to appreciate. 
After the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann, which, 
splendid as they are, appear too frequently at pianoforte 
recitals, the Variations of M. Paderewski were heard with 
the relief and pleasure that freshness brings. 

At the Classical Concert Society’s afternoon another 
too rarely played work of great beauty was heard. Brahms’ 
Piano Quartet in C minor has never received the attention 
paid to the two predecessors. It may be less “ genial,” 
but it is a romance of enthralling power. The playing, by 
Miss Wietrowitz, Mr. Bridge, Mr. Ivor James, and Mr. 
Borwick, was not very inspiring, and the vocalist at this 
concert. Miss Agnes Witting, did not sing as well as we 
know she can sing. But she sang a beautiful group of 
songs by Franz, and on the preceding evening we had heard 
an equally fine group sung by Miss Julie Hostater. Time 
was when it was the last sign of musical “ culture ” to 
sing, or to delight in, the songs of Franz. Now we hear 
them too seldom. They are not modelled on the canons 
proclaimed by Wolf and the moderns, but their charm is 
incontestable. Miss Hostater is an accomplished singer. 
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apt, however, to take some of her songs too slowly. The 
echoes of the Chopin centenary (if, indeed, he was born 
in 1810, and not, as Herr Karasowski maintains, in 1809) 
have not yet died away, for Dr. M. Lee delivered a lecture, 
of a popular kind, at the London Institution, Finsbury, 
last Thursday, on the composer’s life, and provided several 
illustrations. Some of the Bongs were well sung by a 
young lady who showed much nerve and aplomb in con¬ 
tinuing her song in spite of the disturbance caused by the 
illness of a member of the audience. Another young lady 
joined Dr. Lee in the early Polacca for violoncello and 
piano. This was, perhaps, an unfortunate choice, for 
the piece is hardly representative, and the pianist was 
unable to do justice to its brilliant passages. 


EXHIBITIONS 

AT MESSRS. DOWDESWELLS’ GALLERIES. 

In the small East Room at these galleries Miss Edith 
Harwood is exhibiting some drawings, w r ater-colours and 
small paintings in tempera. A number of them are copies 
from the great Italian masters, among which may be 
specially mentioned a water-colour study from Botticelli’s 
l< Spring ” and two pencil sketches. The remainder are 
original works deriving their inspiration entirely (as the 
artist explains in the catalogue) from the paintings of the 
Italian Renaissance. This is a sufficient description of the 
general character of Miss Harwood’s interesting work. 
The quality in which she most nearly approaches her 
masters is the grace of her compositions and the sense 
of line which is shown, for instance, in the figure of 
the Virgin in “Mary’s Vision,” the kneeling figures 
in the decorative “Dedication of Solomon’s Temple,” 
and—though in these Miss Harwood is perhaps most 
original—the red chalk illustrations to an Old English 
Game and an Old Wiltshire Custom, and “The Elder 
and the Younger.” There is, however, a somewhat 
laboured appearance in her work, notwithstanding the 
artist’s evident sympathy with, and love for, her subjects. 
Perhaps we give the greatest praise to her pictures 
when we acknowledge how true she has been to the ideal 
of Cennino Cennini, whose quaint words she quotes in 
her catalogue—“ You who are lovers of the good come at 
once to art and adorn yourselves with this vesture— 
namely, love, reverence, obedience, and perseverence.” 

In the large room Messrs. Dowdeswells’ hang a series 
of pictures in oil and pastel of the Border Country by the 
Hon. Walter J. James. They are delicate and romantic, 
with a good deal of charm of colour. There is always 
atmosphere and—as in “ Eley Craig,” with its foreground 
group of blowing trees and bushes—a graceful sense of 
composition. The broader treatment of some of the 
stormv skies—that of “ The West Wind,” for instance— 
and the sketchy “ The Fringe of the Wood,” stand out 
pleasantly amid a too uniform smoothness of painting. 


THE “POST-IMPRESSIONISTS” AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERIES. 

It is difficult to find the right terms in which to describe 
or criticise this extraordinary exhibition. The prevailing 
impression that it conveys is that of a mad-house; yet, 
like most madness, it affects the observer with an uneasv 
suspicion of underlying sanity. It is a recoil, and a 
violent one, from all the conventions that have grown up 
in the art of the last three centuries, and, as such recoil* 
are apt to be, it is often extravagant, ridiculous, and 
intolerable. It is true that primitive and childish attempts 
at art often possess a peculiar vividnes6 and directness 
denied to the work of older practitioners; but it is surely 
absurd for grown men and women t* ape the imperfec¬ 
tions of childhood with the idea that they will recover 
therewith its graces; you will not recover the vanished 
knack of capturing likenesses on paper or canvas by culti- 
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vating the bad drawing and vile colouring which are its 
accidental concomitants. Herein lies the fundamental 
error of this school—if it can be dignified by such a name. 
The impressionists suppressed detail and resolved colour 
into its parts upon a scientific system which in a great 
measure justified itself, and has certainly added to the 
resources of art; but merely to fling away impatiently 
the garnered wisdom of their ancestors was no part of 
their scheme. No doubt, as there must be progress, there 
must in time be something which can be called “ post-im¬ 
pressionism ”; but we are wholly unable to dignify these 
crude and intolerable outrages upon all that is understood 
by art, not to speak of the ordinary decencies of life, by 
any such name. For the most part it is merely imperti¬ 
nence. 

This collection, however, contains a few fine things that 
really have reason in their appeal. Manet’s pictures— 
though not the best of his work—must always command 
respect; the daring brilliance and bold flat tints of 
Maurice Denis have at times real power, and express well 
the dazzling sunlight of the south; now and then one 
detects a note of serious truth in the canvasses of Paul 
Cezanne; and there are exhibitors, such as Picasso, 
Georges Seurat, and others, who endeavour to give rational 
expression to their ideas, both in paint and clay. But, 
on the whole, the exhibition does not favourably impress 
us. 


LONDON INSTITUTION 

Befo&s a most appreciative audience at the London Insti¬ 
tution, Major Ronald Ross, C.B., LL.D., D.8c., F.R.8., 
lectured on Monday last upon the subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own—Malaria and its Prevention. 
Research, said the lecturer, had been directed from very 
earlv times towards the mysterious intermittent fevers 
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which prevailed in marshy districts—Empedocles, of 
Sicily, as long ago as 500 years b.c., recognised the value 
of drainage as a method of lessening the malady ; but it 
was not until recent years that the peculiar black granules 
discovered in the blood of malarious patients wore found to 
be actually inimical parasites, and not mere degenerations 
of the red corpuscles. The mathematician now came to 
aid the medical man, enabling him to ascertain beyond 
doubt that the degree of fever was strictly proportionate 
to the number of these abnormal granules. Many most 
interesting diagrams and enlargements of microscope 
observations were thrown on the screen to illustrate the 
argument. 

In the second portion of his lecture Major Ross enlarged 
on his own well-known investigations into the problem 
of infection—How did the parasite pass from man to man? 
The old theory of unhealthy emanations supposed to rise 
from pools and marshy lands had been doubted for cen¬ 
turies, and from the beginning of the Christian era the 
hypothesis had been put forward that insects conveyed the 
disease. The work of King in 1883, in America, and of 
Sir Patrick Manson ten years later, was alluded to; other 
famous names, of course, might be mentioned. The extra¬ 
ordinary way in which the mosquito ejects through its 
proboscis the saliva containing the dangerous spores was 
graphically described and illustrated, and the lecturer 
caused considerable amusement by remarking that the lady 
mosquito is the one who does the biting. Various 
photographs bearing on the methods of protection by 
means of gauze-surrounded houses, adopted with such 
success on the route of the Panama Canal, were shown, 
and altogether a more interesting and instructive lecture 
could hardly be conceived. Its occasional technicalities 
were relieved by many touches of humour, and an audience 
which should have been larger showed its hearty apprecia¬ 
tion of the achievements of the distinguished and inde¬ 
fatigable scientist who is devoting his time and energy to 
so splendid a work. 

The lecture on Monday, December 5, will be by Oscar 
Browning, Esq., M.A., on “ The Study of History.” 
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A NEGLECTED SOURCE OF 

INSPIRATION 

Inspired work truly is rare, but perhaps it is rarer than 
it need be if we would be content to lead quieter lives, and 
open the gates of the soul to the beauty which never dies 
and is ever ready to enter a mind at peace with itself. In 
these days of hurry and disillusionment, when we are more 
in need of inspiration than ever before, it is a pity that we 
have to be, as it were, coaxed into taking it. There is 
little doubt that Greek mythology, which has been so 
fruitful a source of inspiration for so many ages, is now an 
exhausted mine; and, no matter how precious the ore onoe 
obtained from it, the mine cannot be expected to last for 
ever, and it seems as if, in these latter days, the time has 
come when it is necessary for new writers to seek inspira¬ 
tion elsewhere. 

Although no legends are more beautiful and suggestive 
than the Greek ones, yet some are perhaps equally so. The 
legends of Greek literature have been made use of continu¬ 
ally for so many hundreds of years, and by such a number 
of writers, capable and otherwise, that they have at last 
become somewhat hackneyed when used by modern poets 
and mediocre writers who can make even noble themes 
wearisome and lifeless. This utterly artificial style of 
writing reached its climax in the so-called Augustan Age 
of English Literature, when every woman was likened to a 
nymph or sylph, and both men and women were flattered 
in verses which proclaimed them gods and goddesses, no 
matter how unsuitable or ludicrous the comparison might 
be. At this period it seemed as if poetry were dead, and 
rhymed prose had taken its place. A school of writing 
had arisen which was good enough for its purpsoe, which 
seemed to be to flatter people of wealth and position, and 
to say smart things such as those in which Pope delighted. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that it is almost beyond 
the power even of genius to throw new light on the figures 
in classical myths. It would seem now as if all that can 
be said of them has been said, and in the best manner 
possible to mortal poets; therefore, while still appreciat¬ 
ing the splendid work of classical writers, the time has 
come when modern poets should turn attention to their 
native mythology. An unplumbed well of inspiration lies 
close to us. In the mythology and early history of the 
Celts, from whom so many of us claim descent, there can 
be found all passion and all romance in an atmosphere so 
old and far off and unremembered that u has become new 
and strange. The personalities and events in these legends 
also are naturally much better suited to the scenery and 
climate of this country than those of a southern country 
can be. Once known, the Celtic legends take firm posses¬ 
sion of the sympathetic imagination, and open out a new 
world of thought and feeling to the student. It is true that 
many poets of distinction to-day draw their inspiration 
from these themes, but how few people really know anything 
about them, so that the reading public of the best modern 
poetry is very limited. Celtic mythology embodies all the 
deep mysticism, rich imagery and symbolism, and love of 
nature, for which the race has always been famous. Lady 
Gregory, Dr. Hyde, Professor Joyce, and a few others, have 
done much to popularise these legends. Their translations 
have become classics, and few books exist which have more 
charm, picturesequeness, and novelty than “ Gods and 
Fighting Men ” and “ Cuchulain of Muirthemne.” Nor is it 
easy to find a better book for giving the reader a good 
general idea of the legends, and rousing him to enthusiasm 
on their behalf, than “ The Mythology of the British 
Islands,” by C. Squire. In this work the author says that 
Celtic mythology is “ as splendid in conception and as 
brilliant in colour as that of the Greeks, and, even as it 
stands ruined, it is a mighty quarry from which poets yet 
unborn will hew spiritual marble for houses not made with 
hands.” 

Speaking of the Celtic Renaissance of late years, Mr. 
Squire says that it is “ no more—and, indeed, no less— 
than an endeavour to refresh the vitality of English poetry 
at its most ancient native fount.” Although this Renais- 
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sance has had a considerable influence, its sphere is 
limited to a small circle, and many have no idea of the 
neglected well-spring which lies close at hand, and would 
be a source of pleasure and inspiration if known. With 
books such as those named above, besides others within the 
reach of all, there is no longer any excuse for ignorance of 
names and stories which should be household words with 
us. 

Mr. fltopford Brooke records as his opinion, in referring 
to the desirability for translations of the old Celtic tales, 
that he believes they will “ open out English poetry to a 
new and exciting world, an immense range of subjects, 
entirely fresh, and full of inspiration—which may, like 
Arthur’s tale, create poetry for another thousand years.” 
Already the influence of MacPherson’s Ossian and Lady 
Guest s translation of the Mabinogion have been widely 
felt, and, of course, the Celtic legends were used by Tenny¬ 
son in his “ Idylls of the King,” though in their Norman- 
French form, where they gain in sentimentality and lose 
much of their vigour and wild poetry. But still compara¬ 
tively few avail themselves of these treasure-houses so 
richly stored with untarnishable gold. 

Not only are these legends full of fitting subjects for 
poets, but for artists also. They abound in picturesque 
expressions, dramatic situations, vivid colouring and 
descriptions. Take for instance the description of Etain 
when Eochaid, High King of Ireland, first saw her. She 
was dressed in a purple cloak with a silver fringe to it, 
over a dress of green silk embroidered with red gold, 
aud fastened with clasps of gold and silver. Her hair was 
“ like yellow flags in summer, or like red gold after it is 
rubbed.” A further description of her occurs in “ Gods 
and Fighting Men.” “ Her soft hands were as white as the 
snow of a single night, and her eyes as blue as any blue 
flower, and her lips as red as the berries of the rowan-tree, 
and her body as white as the foam of a wave. The bright 
light of the moon was in her face, the highness of pride 
in her eyebrows, a dimple of delight in each of her cheeks, 
the light of wooing in her eyes, and when she walked she 
had a step that was steady and even like the walk of a 
queen.” The three beautiful and tragic stories, “ The Fate 
of the Sons of Turenn,” "The Fate of the Sons of Lir,” 
and “ Deirdire,” which are called the Three Sorrows of 
Story-telling, are full of poetical suggestion. “Deirdire” 
has become famous beyond Gaeldom, and should be world- 
famous. She has been called the Celtic Helen, because of 
the destruction her wonderful beauty wrought, but she is 
far more lovable and noble than Helen, and was true to 
her love even unto death. The Celtic legends are full of 
thrilling and beautiful tales, such as the flight of Diarmuid 
and Grania from Finn, and the strange adventures that 
befell them; the love story of Midir and Etain ; or those 
of the heroes of the Red branch, or the Fenian or Ossianic 
Cycles. Of these Mr. W. B. Yeats says: “I do not know 
in literature better friends and lovers.” 

In the Mabinogion there is a poetic story of a maiden 
called Blodeuwedd, or Flower-Face, who was created out 
of the 'blossoms of the oak, the meadow-sweet, and the blos¬ 
soms of the broom. The same idea is also found in Gaelic 
legends, where Fand is made out of white blossoms 
gathered under a rainbow. Fand was loved bv Cuchulain 
when he went to the Happy Plain, which is one of the 
Celtic names for Paradise. But when Emer, his wife, 
came to hear of this, there followed the noble dispute 
between herself and Fand. This was the only time that 
Emer ever showed any jealousy, yet the two women vie 
with each other in renunciation of the hero. This is the 
story as given by Mr. -Squire in “ The Mythology of the 
British Islands 

“ Emer said to Cuchulain : 1 1 will not refuse this woman 
to you, if you long for her, for I know that everything that 
is new seems fair, and everything that is common seems 
bitter, and everything we have not seems desirable to us, 
and everything we have we think little of.’ And yet, 
Cuchulain, I was once pleasing to you, and I would wish 
to be so again.’ 

• * * * ®y word,’ he said, * vou are pleasing to 

me. and will be as long as I live.’ 
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Then let me be given up/ said F&nd. * It is better 
that I should be/ replied Emer. * No/ said Fand; ‘it is 
I who must be given up in the end. 

“ ‘ It is I who will go, though I go with great sorrow. I 
would rather stay with Cuchulain than live in the sunny 
house of the gods. 

“ ‘ 0 Emer, he is yours, and you are worthy of him I 
What my hand cannot have, my heart may yet wish well to. 

“ ‘ A sorrowful thing it is to love without return. Better 
to renounce than not to receive love equal to one’s own.’ ” 

The Celts believed that poetry was an immaterial form 
of flame, and Brigit, who was the goddess of poetry, was 
also the goddess of fire and the hearth, so that she was 
believed to light not only that fire which warmed the bodies 
of men, but also the divine fire in their souls. In the 
Mabinogion there is a curious story which tells of the 
Cauldron of Inspiration. This Cauldron had to be kept 
boiling continually for a year and a day, and then only 
yielded three drops of the magic fluid, so rare and precious 
was it. While in the Irish tales we read of a well below 
the sea over which nine sacred hazels grew and bore 
flowers and nuts at the same time. These nuts dropped 
into the well, and were eaten by the five salmon living 
there. If anyone was lucky enough to catch one of the 
salmon and eat it, as Finn did, he would then know all 
wisdom and all poetry. Seven streams of wisdom flowed 
from the well and returned to it again, and all who were 
skilled in the arts were said to have drunk from these 
streams 

Such are a few examples of the treasures to be found in 
these volumes. It is impossible to do justice to them in 
so short and slight a sketch. It should be remembered 
that these stories have been a source of inspiration to a 
few of our great poets, who have woven a glistening web 
of beauty from their strands, but we need new poets to 
arise and treat these legends ns the Greek writers treated 
their legends. We cannot attord to neglect such a heritage. 


CLOTH FAIR AND “THE LITTLE 

WONDER” 

The dull style, or lack of style, which characterises much 
of the modern building in London was once condemned 
by Mr. Palgrave, who complained of the “dead monotony 
of Gower or Harley Streets, the pale commonplace of Bel¬ 
gravia, Tyburnia, and Kensington.” Matthew Arnold, 
too, said that “ the architecture of Gower Street and Bel¬ 
gravia merely expresses the impotence of the architect to 
express anything.” It is an open question whether many 
architects of the olden time intended any self-expression 
when they planned the curiously-shaped roofs and over¬ 
hanging eaves of certain odd corners which still remain; 
however it be, the hand of time has joined with them to 
produce much that is full of beauty and quaintness. The 
first turning on the left above St. Bartholomew’s Gate 
will bring us into the midst of a region which abounds 
with these qualities; it leads into the somewhat forbidding 
alley known as Cloth Fair, which was formerly entered 
by means of an archway. 

At one time this was a prosperous part of the City 
of London—a good residential centre, inhabited by 
wealthy merchants and men of leading in commercial 
affairs. It was a great resort in the Middle Ages for 
country clothiers and London drapers; in those days, 
according to old papers, it was in the form of a T, the 
right end of the upper part running into Bartholomew 
Close, the left into the beginning of Long Lane. On 
the vigil of the eve of Baint Bartholomew suitable per¬ 
sons, chosen by the Court of the Merchant Taylors’ Com¬ 
pany, were in attendance here with a silver standard 
yard, “ to see that a proper yard measure be used,” as 
-a historian of the period puts it, and to arrest and 
prosecute all such, tradesmen as should be discovered to 
possess an “unlawful yard.” As late as the year 1815 
Cloth Fair was still occupied “chiefly by tailors, clothiers, 
and what are called piece-brokers, dealers in materials 
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for the use of tailors, and pieces or small remnants of 
cloth for repairs, etc.” 

From its zenith of prosperity it descended into a period 
of roguery and criminality, which its decrepit and 
shadowed appearance still, it must be admitted, suggests 
—especially on one of these gloomy winter evenings. The 
faces that peer from corners and the figures that hurry 
past are not particularly calculated to inspire confidence 
or cheer, especially if the visitor be gifted with a mode¬ 
rately vivid imagination. They probably belong, how¬ 
ever, to most innocent individuals, for the neighbourhood 
is now quite harmless, and is given up to shops and tene¬ 
ments, and lodgings of men employed in factories or the 
adjoining market. Some of the shops are of a description 
rarely seen nowadays; there is a pipe-repairer with his 
bench and tools, working at his trade in full view; a 
“ Fat and Bone Depot,” which also specialises in canvas 
meat-sacks of preservative qualities; a tallow-chandler’s 
establishment is to be seen, a working cutlery, and an old- 
fashioned rag-shop. 

At one time Smithfield was a waste piece of swampy 
land, lying outside the boundary of the City proper, and 
in Cloth Fair itself houses have subsided without warn¬ 
ing during the last seventy years, owing to the satura¬ 
tion of the soil at their foundations. One old place is 
said to have been a residence of the Earl of Warwick. 

The narrowness of the roadway, and the overhanging 
eaves of some of the shops, give the street a most anti¬ 
quated, story-book air, which is enhanced when the 
ancient 44 Dick Whittington ” public-house is reached. 
This, by the way, is reputed to be the oldest licensed 
houses in London. We may be certain, at any rate, that 
the identical bar-parlour which now throws its gleams 
into the dusky atmosphere has held many tipplers from 
the heterogeneous crowd which attended the Fair of St. 
Bartholomew a hundred or two hundred years ago; and 
although the house next door has been pulled down, the 
curious and angular 44 Dick Whittington ” still remains 
to mark the flight of centuries. 

Just at the end of the turning which faces this antique 
hostelry stands another remarkable remnant that has 
somehow survived the eruption of huge warehouses all 
round—an eruption which annihilated its contemporaries. 
This is a small block of buildings bearing the title “ The 
Little Wonder.” The name comes, we believe, from the 
signboard of an inn which used to exist close at hand; 
the board is transferred to the first floor of a couple of 
tiny shops, from one of which issue the weirdest smells 
and the most extraordinary “baked meats” to be found, 
we should imagine, within the city. The other appears 
to shroud a repairer of tin pans and such-like utensils; 
but the windows are so smeared that often their contents 
become invisible. 

What the original “Wonder” was, history sayeth not; 
but here is the old sign, and the island of antiquity rests 
undisturbed for a while, noted by few visitors, and of a 
fame which is limited to the curiosity of its contrast with 
the great erections which have risen so near to it. At 
night it seems ghostly enough to enrapture an enthusiastic 
emissary of the Society for Psychical Research, and one 
can very easily indulge the whim that it must be haunted. 
If ao, how those worn, wooden staircases could creak, and 
what chilly breaths would drift to and fro through those 
frowsy, dilapidated rooms 1 Yet the ghost, we fear, would 
be of a very second-rate quality; he would undoubtedly 
carry a smudgy face and have untidy smears on his 
ethereal apparel; he would be none of your nice, dignified, 
chain-clanking spectres who must have a castle, a high 
battlement or two, a misty garden, and a long corridor for 
their ambitious midnight prowling. More likely would it 
be a phantom unwashed and unshaven, with a jemmy and 
a knuckle-duster and a Cockney accent for its unholy 
paraphernalia, and a ghostly sack full of swag from the 
nether regions swung across its unsubstantial shoulder— 
a shade more objectionable than the ordinary, well- 
behaved, respectable country-house visitant. Or it may 
be that we are too uncharitable in our musings; some 


thin, weary woman-ghost comes, perhaps, night after 
night, to sit by that dingy upper window stitching, stitch¬ 
ing, stitching, once against time, now against eternity, 
glancing up only when the pale dawn frets the smoky air 
and warns her to gather up her work and depart. Or is it 
a child—a little girl-child, peering up at the dim moon, 
singing some smaller waif to sleep in her arms? No one 
knows; but that there are ghosts who love these places no 
one could be rash enough to deny. Peace, then, and a 
long rest at last to all forlorn and wistful apparitions 
whose feet once trod these trembling stairs, whose tears 
once fell in human fashion, whose hands once wove, in 
glad or sorrowful ways, the fate of those unrestful years. 


OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Siu,— In the throes of a General Election, forced upon us .by 
an unpopular Government, and with many loyal members doing 
“ their country’s work,” it is not at all surprising that we find 
business at a low ebb ; but, with money plentiful, and Consols 
\ inclined to harden, we need not be without hope that there are 
brighter days ahead ; at least, these are the sentiments I have 
had so often expressed to me during the past week, and with 
which I quite agree. 

The usual fortnightly account, which we always seem to have 
with us, as the days pass so swiftly, has a tendency to reduce new 
commitments, and we had to face a sharp reaction in American 
Railways, due in a great measure to realisation by Trust 
pools, and a rumour to the effect that an attempt to boom Union 
Pacifies in Paris had failed. I do not believe in either state¬ 
ment, but excuses must be made, and so we must be satisfied. 
As I have to write this letter some days before it will be seen 
in print, it is difficult to forecast what things may be two or 
three days hence ; but, notwithstanding Mr. Hill’s doubts as 
to the future prospects of business in the States, I would 
sooner buy to hold than sell. That weak 14 bull ” accounts 
have to be dealt with in Wall Street as well as Throgmorton 
Street we all must realise, and as a rule it is a healthy sign. 
The public will always over-speculate if you let them, as we 
founa out in the Rubber boom. Stocks may, as they often do, 
fall from over inflation as much as from want of merit. Good 
stocks may get too high, as worthless ones may be manipulated 
beyond their worth, and these are points one has ever to keep 
in view. 

The London General Omnibus Company report is out at last, 
and, although opinions may differ slightly as to its merits, 
the past year’s result can be nothing but satisfactory to those 
shareholders who have waited so patiently for the turn in the 
tide which has at last rewarded them. In fact, the turn has 
been as remarkable as it was unexpected to many of us. It may 
be interesting to note that earlv in the year the Ordinary stock 
stood at 20 ; it is now nearer 60. This gratifying result is due 
chiefly to the great reduction in working expenses. There is 
not room in this letter to enter too deeply into figures, but it 
may be taken for granted that there is still room for improve¬ 
ment in the Ordinary stock. No mention is made in the report, 
however, as to depreciation of motors, but no doubt the chair¬ 
man will tell us at the meeting what steps have been taken 
with regard to this very important point. 

We all know Tobacco is a paying article, and many fortunes 
have been made over the pleasant weed. We have a report of one 
of the most recent additions to this industry—viz., 44 Carreras.” 
a brand well known to most smokers. The net profits for the 
fifteen months to the end of October 31 last were £35,626, as 
against £19.473 for the previous twelve months—a very satis¬ 
factory result, which even Mr. Lloyd George could not prevent. 
The dividend has been raised to 10 per cent. 

Another bank has gone, but one of little importance: but T 
hope these continual failures will lead to proper legislation in 
the future, in order to protect those who are so readily led 
astray by the comfortable-sounding title of 44 bank.” 

Home Railways have been quite a cheerful market, and some 
very good buying was noticeable in Great Northern Deferred 
and Brighton 44 A’s,** both stocks mentioned by me in previous 
letters. The reason for the buying was due to dividend pros¬ 
pects. Districts were also in favour, and, T think, are a good 
lock-up. The management has shown much enterprise of late, 
and a rise is quite deserved. 

Now that we have got rid of the last account, which, by the 
way, was a nineteen-day one, always, for some reason, con- 
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side red unlucky, or perhaps one should say too long, we must 
take a view of the present one; and, if 1 do not mistake signs, 
I think it will certainly be better than the last. There are 
plenty of quite good opportunities for the investor still to be 
had, especially in the Home Railway market, and the two stocks 
mentioned above offer, to my mind, a good chance of a rise 
during the next month or so, and we might add Coras. 

The Rubber position remains satisfactory, and the Mincing 
Lane sales during the week show an advance of from 2d. to 
4d. per lb. in the raw material. This is quite good. Smoked 
sheet fetched as much as 6s. lOd. a pound. There is now quite 
a long list of Rubber shares quoted, but one must be careful in 
selecting which to purchase. There can be no mistake in hold¬ 
ing such shares as Vallambrosa, Selangor, Pataling, or Linggis 
for investment. We do not expect any important rise in this 
section till the turn of the year, but any shares bought now 
should be paid for, and not carried over, as money usually 
hardens up towards the close of the year, and then Contango 
rates may rule high. 

Mines are quite lifeless, notwithstanding the return of Mr. 
Abe Bailey from South Africa. He has not yet started to move 
his specialities, but he is doubtless preparing his plans, and 
we shall soon learn what his intentions are by the market move¬ 
ments. It is expected he will favour the Rhodesian market, 
and I was glad to see that the output for October was 
*o highly satisfactory. There have been some wide fluctuations 
in the Robert Victor Diamond Mine, on all kinds of rumours ; 
hut, from what I can gather from those who seem to know, 
this mine has great possibilities, now that they have got shaft 
A down to ninety feet, and then giving forty-two carats per 
100 loads. 

The first year of the Strand Palace Hotel has shown 
what Messrs. Lyons’ foresight can do for their share¬ 
holders. The hotel was only opened in September, 
1909, so the report shows 64£ weeks’ trade. The 
profit is £41,717, quite a handsome return. This allowed 
of a dividend of 9 per cent, on the Participating Pre¬ 
ferred Ordinary, as compared with the fixed rate of 7 per cent. 
The Deferred shares are entitled to a similar sum as dividend, 
which represents a distribution of 240 per cent., the total 
amount of the Deferred shares being only £5,000. The directors 
are so satisfied with these results that they have acquired a 
Crown building agreement, with a long lease, of a very valuable 
site situated near Regent Street and Glasshouse Street, where 
they intend to build a similar Palace Hotel to that erected in 
the Strand, and it should be equally successful under such 
exceptional management. 

There was a successful meeting of the Nile Valley Gold Min¬ 
ing Company, Limited, showing that they had a good cash 
balance in hand, some £21,350. Carmen Mines of El Oro and 
Ventures should be held for higher prices, and Gwalia Props, 
are about to float a Bullfinch property. 

The British Stamp Machines, Limited, is a new issue, and 
one worth notice, as it supplies a long-felt want. I have person¬ 
ally seen the machine at work at one of the most busy post- 
offices in the City, and can vouch for its usefulness. Full 
details will be seen on the back page. The shares look to me 
as being likely to have a substantial rise.—Yours faithfully, 

Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ THE SCIENCE OF POETRY.” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Bib, —To deal separately with every point raised by your 
exasperated hut entertaining correspondents would necessitate 
the writing of another article; the violent and explosive 
nature of their letters is, however, in itself indirect evidence 
that much of the review which so astonishingly excites them 
is pertinent 

One or two remarks T will reply to briefly. Mr. W. Durban 
notes that other reviewers, both here ana in America, have 
praised “ The Science of Poetry ” ; but it is no part of my 
task to follow the opinions of other people; indiscriminate 
eulogy is not worth the paper it is written upon. After a 
wide study of poetry from a literary and technical standpoint, 
extending over many years, I drew conclusions unfavourable 
to the author’s work, expressed them, and thoroughly sup¬ 
ported them by quotations—otherwise I admit my review 
would have been most unfair. If Mr. Durban cannot gain 
“ an idea of the contents as well as the style of the volume ” 
from my article, let him read it again—I am not responsible 
for his disabilities If he has “ never read a more serious 


and thoughtful manual of the essential principles of both 
prose and poetical composition,” 1 am not answerable for the 
limited amount of reading he has done. I set myself no 
“task” of selecting paragraphs for notice; they sprang 
to the eye. 

Mr. Dana’s ingenious criticism of my phrase relating to 
Shakespeare and Spencer gives me unqualified pleasure; he 
wrestles lustily with his thesis, but suffers rather a severe 
fall when he asserts that “ the work of the engineer, and it 
alone, has saved the race from the stagnation of primitive 
savagery.” He reminds me of a little boy I once saw charging 
headlong at a comrade, with uplifted fist, who tripced over 
a stone in the ecstasy of his onslaught, and sprawled most 
ingloriously. Comment upon so self-condemnatory a state¬ 
ment would be superfluous. On the second point, that of the 
poetic value of Mr. Maxim’s original contributions in the way 
of verse, what man with any knowledge of poetry can possibly 
admit as “worthy of careful consideration'’ the examples 
which I quoted, or many others which I do not quote? It 
would be absurd for me to labour an argument on this matter. 
Of the “ irrefutable logic ” I gave one specimen. 

Lastly, as to the charge of being “ deliberately unjust,” 
there is hardly any need for a member of the staff of The 
Academy to defend himself against that. An apology is due 
from Mr. Dana to you for those words. Insolence inspired 
by irritation—however genuine the latter may be—can only 
be passed over in silence.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Whiter of the Review. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —May I announce through your columns that an 
authentic biography of Thomas Love Peacock is now being pre¬ 
pared? It will be esteemed a favour if any persons possessing 
unpublished letters by him will communicate with his grand¬ 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Clarke, 63, Kensington Mansions, Earl’s 
Court, W. Carl Van Doren. 

63, Guilford Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

November 22, 1910. 


“ THE KINGDOM OF KENNAQUHAIR.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —My attention has just been called to a somewhat 
lengthy article appearing in The Academy of October 22 on 
the subject of the musical play, “ The Kingdom of Kennaqu- 
hair,” now being performed, and which, on November 15, had 
been performed 100 times, At this theatre. Although I am 
inclined to question the accuracy of certain of the statements 
contained in that article, its banter is far from being 
unpleasant, and there are some references in it to myself 
which I feel to be really complimentary. It occurs to me, 
however, to inform the writer of it (1) that the late Queen 
Victoria had been on the throne some years before I made 
my first appearance on the stage of life, and that nearly half 
of her long reign had passed before I first entered into 
theatrical management; (2) that, leaving a few pieces by 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, Garrick, Foote, and Jerrold, and 
dramatic adaptations from the works of Dickens out of the 
question, nearly all of the pieces—amounting to upwards 
of fifty—which I, then, and during seven or eight subsequent 
years, produced and reproduced, belonged not to the early, 
but to the mid-Victorian period ; (3) that the verses in the 
song “ Fair Devonia’s Apple Trees ” are not “ innumerable,” 
but that their number, wrhich it does not require an excep¬ 
tionally good arithmetician to count, is five; and (4) that, 
although I have no special admiration of the “ landed gentry ” 
as a class, I have no unreasonable prejudice against them, 
and have no grounds for complaining that I have been “ treated 
badly ” by them, and I may add that, according to “ Kelly’s 
Handbook to the Landed Classes ” and “ Watford's County 
Families,” I am one of that class myself.—Yours faithfully. 

Royalty Theatre, W. W. H. C. Natiox- 

November 21, 1910. 

[Mr. Nation is perfectly right. The references to himself 
in the article to which he refers were complimentary. As he so 
charmingly points out, the article contained several slight inac¬ 
curacies, for which I offer him my sincere apologies. Although, 
as it turns out, Mr. Nation did not enter the arena in theatri¬ 
cal management until the Victorian era was in its prime, the 
fact remains that his present programme at the Royalty 
Theatre is deliciously early Victorian, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to repeat my urgent apjxial to all students of 
archaic things to hasten to Dean Street to witness the per¬ 
formance of “The Kingdom of Kennaquhair.” 

The Writer of the Article ] 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

The question of the referendum, which has so sur¬ 
prisingly agitated various political but nervous minds 
during the last week or two, gives no anxiety to our 
friends on 44 the other side of the lantern.” In Australia 
it is the rule in all the Legislatures that there should be 
a referendum on every question which touches the Consti¬ 
tution. When both parties have agreed to a measure, 
and to all the provisions concerned in it, if at any point 
the Constitution is affected the invariable rule is that the 
final decision shall be submitted to a referendum—that 
the voice of the people shall be unmistakably clear before 
such a measure becomes law. No objections are raised 
to this; in fact, the system is insisted upon by all parties. 
Why, it is pertinent to ask, should we in England distrust 
a process which works so admirably in the younger nation ? 
Nothing but advantage can result from its judicious em¬ 
ployment. Mr. Balfour, in a telegram sent last Tuesday 
to one of the Unionist candidates for Plymouth, clears 
up any doubts which may exist as to the efficiency of this 
method of appealing to the people. “ Each voter,'* he 
says, 44 will have a right to give one vote and no more. 
There is no plural voting, and the gross inequalities due 
to differences in the size of constituencies will be avoided." 
Most of the objections to the adoption of the referendum 
vanish when attentively considered; indeed, it is difficult 
to discover any really cogent argument against it. Con¬ 
sidered sanely and coolly (and 44 there’s the rub," for 
when do we find the Radical politician of these days con¬ 
sidering anything sanely and coolly?) the advantages of a 
trust in the people cannot be gainsaid. We allude to the 
subject of the referendum in another column, with especial 
emphasis on the points which all true lovers of their 
country have at heart—the avoidance of strife and the 
encouragement of social reform. 


It has been said during the past week that the managers 
of a well-known New York music hall have cabled to 
Mr. Lloyd George offering him an enormous weekly salary 


i 

if he will “ organise an American campaign against the 
Lords," the conditions being that he is to speak twice 
I daily on “Limehousing lines." Whether the story be a 
humorous skit on the peculiar eloquence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or not, such an offer might easily come 
within the bounds of possibility, and it is a very severe 
comment upon the style of oratory to which Mr. Lloyd 
George has descended. Dignity, stateliness, impressive 
argument, are cast to the winds, and the “ Limehouse 
manner ’’ will take its place in political language as a 
term of reproach. Liveliness in a speech can surely be 
achieved without so deplorable a concession to the demands 
of an electorate which will have its laugh, no matter how 
uninspired the wit. 


Amid the turmoil of the party strife which rages so 
fiercely in one corner of this revolving planet of ours, it 
is a relief to turn for a moment to larger, if less exciting, 
matters. Professor Bickerton has come all the way from 
New Zealand to expound to British scientific men his new 
theory of how our universe 44 keeps going,” and his ideas, 
as expressed before an appreciative audience at the Royal 
Colonial Institute on December 2, were distinctlv interest- 
ing. For many years the attention of astronomers all over 
the world has been directed to the phenomena of 44 star- 
drift "—the movement of the distant spheres through 
space, which, when disentangled from our own complicated 
planetary motions, appears to be fairly steady. By its aid 
several theories have already been constructed—one of 
which was the now discarded idea that the star Alcyone, 
in the constellation of the Pleiades, was the central sun 
round which all other visible worlds pursued their solemn, 
stately journey. To Professor Bickerton, however, belongs 
the credit of evolving another conception. He believes 
that the two great “drifts” of the Milky Way, two 
immense streams of stars travelling in contrary directions, 
occasionally interfere with each other. Mutual attraction 
causes collisions between worlds; the two damaged globes 
continue on their course (surely, though, diverted into 
fresh orbits), but the fiery pieces which form the debris 
of the impact coalesce into a new sun—the blazing 44 tem¬ 
porary star " which at intervals puzzles the observer. The 
process is, in fact, a kind of continual re-birth of the 
universe. Whether this suffices to explain the apparent 
immutability of the heavens it is for scientists to say. It 
would seem, however, to the lay mind, that in the absence 
of fresh energy and fresh heat, there still remains the con¬ 
clusion that in the nature of things, after aeons 
incalculable have passed, the worlds must “grow old like 
a garment” and spin slowly and yet more slowly into 
silence and death. 


The death of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy at her home in 
Massachusetts during the past week removes the remark¬ 
able leader of an extraordinary society. With a persistent 
and almost sublime faith in her powers she insisted to the 
very last in her adherence to that belief which has become 
widely known under the denomination of 44 Christian 
Science.” At various times this strange creed has come 
before the public in a rather unenviable light, and, we 
are bound to say, has been the object of much undeserved 
ridicule by those who probably have not taken the trouble 
to study its doctrines. Criticism, however, is a different 
matter, and in the astonishing length to which many 
Christian Scientists have carried their principles there is 
plenty of room for criticism of the most emphatic descrip¬ 
tion. The attempt to heal diseases, both organic and func¬ 
tional, by “faith" may be based soundly enough on 
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certain passages of Scripture, but at the present day the 
prayer and faith of the average man have to be ener¬ 
getically assisted by works—and, if we mistake not, there 
were physicians in the days of Christ. In other words, 
the only conceivable thing to do in case of illness is to 
ring up the doctor. In Dr. Stephen Paget’s admirable 
book, “ The Faith and Works of Christian Science,” pub¬ 
lished about a couple of years ago, any inquiring reader 
may find an expert discussion of the whole methods of the 
" healers,” supported by scores of examples ; and in a pam¬ 
phlet supplementary to that volume, issued, we believe, 
early in the present year, some cases are described which 
might be termed ludicrous, were it not for an element of 
pathos in such exhibitions of human credulity. One of 
the “ healers ” even went to the length of attempting to 
cure a horse by " distant ” treatment; and instances of 
serious results through the neglect of medical advice 
abound. “ Mind is all and matter is naught”—the notion 
which Mrs. Eddy promulgated—may sound pretty and may 
fascinate those who have nothing better to do than to 
take up “ freak ” theories and spend money on pleasant 
“ cults,” but it is a very dangerous one to put into prac¬ 
tice. To ignore scientific knowledge is to be foolish, in 
any case; but to ignore it when human suffering is con¬ 
cerned is simply to be idiotic—if not something worse. 


The unqualified medical practitioner has recently 
claimed the attention of the Local Government Board, 
for in his ignorance he constitutes a grave danger to people 
but slightly less ignorant who consult him. Sixteen 
hundred officers of health, in all parts of the United King¬ 
dom, have contributed information which is now embodied 
in a Blue Book which will serve as a basis for operations. 
Gough mixtures, administered in cases of consumption 
which required expert diagnosis; small-pox treated as 
chicken-pox; ointments given when even a doctor’s skill 
would be taxed to cure the disease from which the poor 
patients were suffering—these are but a few of the evils 
noted. The kindly chemist, too, may err in his excess 
of zeal. He cures—or tries to cure—our toothache, if 
we shrink from the chill embrace of the dentist’s chair; 
he doses us with quinine and iron if we feel “ low ”; he 
sells us slippery little lozenges for a troublesome throat; 
but he must not go too far in the healing art, for his 
knowledge of the intricate formul® of the elements will 
not enable him to combine them always to the best advan¬ 
tage as would the physician in his prescriptions. The 
“ patent medicine ” vendor also comes under censure, and 
altogether the collection of this material in a handy and 
useful form is a sensible bit of business which must be 
highly commended. 


The collision on Monday morning at Willesden Junc¬ 
tion, from which unhappily three deaths and a large 
number of injuries resulted, is a reminder that even in 
these day8 of well-nigh perfect mechanism and elaborate 
devices for our protection from a slip on the part of the 
human element, things will sometimes go wrong. What 
particular failure of the usual precautions allowed the 
8.30 Watford to Broad Street train to dash into the Wat¬ 
ford to Euston train, which was delayed at Willesden 
for the examination of season tickets, the inquiry will 
probably explain; but we may be fairly sure that there 
was no laxity on the part of the railway authorities. Our 
Post-office organisation, our police, and our systems of 
railway management are the perennial admiration of 
foreign visitors, and the man who is inclined to complain 
need only stand at one of our great terminal stations 
between 8 and 9 o’clock on any week-day morning—on the 
bridge at Liverpool Street, for example—to wonder at 
the precision and punctuality and safety of the railway 
service. The occasional accident, perhaps, will never be 
totally eliminated; it is deplorable when it occurs, but it 
is a chance in a million. 


THE TRIUMPH 

In the years that are almost gone, 

In the life that the gods approve, 

Three things I have never known: 

Anger, and Fear, and Love. 

Only, in storm-swept space, 

I have seen their work with the rest. 

The sweat on a lifted face, 

The wound on a sinking breast. 

And still as I measured the three, 

I have sworn with an equal mind, 

That they never should make of me 
The sport they made of my kind. 

But, now as the night comes near, 

And each man dreams at his door. 

And Anger, and Love, and Fear, 

Are things he will meet no more, 

I could wish I had met the three. 
Betimes, in splendour and strife. 

To have mastered them quietly, 

And drawn them into my life. 

For as long as the years go by, 

And the shadows pass and repass, 
Whoever comes where I lie, 

Will find their track in the grass; 

And the sun must with tears be wet, 

The knees of the Gods bent low, 

Before a soul can forget, 

The truths that it would not know! 

G. M. H. 


WHO SAID TRUST? 

Mr. Balfour, in his speech at the Albert Hall, ex¬ 
pounded the gospel of trust in the people. That gospel 
is no new one for the Unionist party to preach, and what 
is more to the point, it is no new gospel for the party to 
practise. Most of the social legislation for the benefit and 
freedom of the masses during the last fifty years has been 
initiated and carried through by the Conservative party. 
It may be thought that I am making a claim for that 
party—that they are exclusively possessed of political 
virtue. I am doing nothing of the sort. My knowledge of 
the East End is limited, and I am not a master of the 
language which is now used to substantiate such a claim. 
The reason why the Conservative party has achieved more 
in the domain of social reform than has the Radical party 
is, I think, referable to the fact that it has been content 
to proceed on lines of the least resistance. Its aim has 
been amelioration, not strife. Perhaps it is a hard saying 
to suggest that the Radical party deliberately seeks strife. 
It is nevertheless true that it proceeds on the lines which 
invariably produce it. The Radical politician is not so 
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much concerned to build up as he is to pull down. Hence 
his appeals to class hatred, his foul language against those 
who have accomplished far more than he has for the 
welfare of his adoptive clients, and his resulting impotence 
to achieve the objects of which he proclaims himself to be 
the one and only champion. In this world more is accom¬ 
plished by sweet reasonableness than by rage and fire 
and fury. That view—if it be true, and in the light of 
history it will be difficult to controvert it—is the solution 
of the ameliorative bankruptcy of the Radical party. 

The knowledge of failure invariably produces spleen. 

“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.” 

I wish to be impartially just to the Radical-Socialist 
coalition, and, therefore, I will acquit them of having no 
mind to damn the Unionist party. It may, however, be 
asked cui bono? The people’s cause is surely sacrificed, 
whilst useful progress is smothered and swept away beneath 
a torrent of calumny and abuse, from which Billingsgate 
recoils, acknowledging defeat. 

Mr. Balfour has proclaimed the faith of his party in 
eloquent words: “ Trust, and trust alone the solid sense, 
the sound judgment, and the enlightened patriotism of 
the people of the country.” Such a profession of faith 
does not and cannot exclude the possibility of error on 
the part of the people. But at least it is a message of 
confidence, an exhortation addressed to the better and not 
to the baser emotions of the people. 

A further step. On any fundamental question touching 
the Constitution or the Empire the people are to be 
directly consulted by means of a poll. “ Perish the 
thought, I’ll none of it,” shout the Radical-Socialist Irish 
cohorts. The Chancellor and Mr. Churchill are scandalised 
—who were never scandalised before. Mr. Asquith im¬ 
mediately advances the heavy artillery of one of his jokes 
—surpassing in subtlety that of uproarious memory, 
“ wait and see.” Thus Mr. Asquith: “ In the past, I 

indulged in a mild and transient passage, which might 
be called flirting with the Referendum.” Unhappily, it is 
not the only flirtation which at the bidding of his master’s 
voice he has entered into in the past, and will unfortunately 
be in a position to enter into in the future. The Prime 
Minister, in his intense desire to prolong his official life, 
will take orders from anyone or anywhere, whether it be 
Ballyhooly, Mile End, or Bonnie Dundee. 

“ They do not like it,” said Mr. Balfour at Sheffield, 
alluding to his policy of trust in the people. Of course 
they do not; they know the people too well, they made 
their acquaintance too intimately at the polls in January 
last. Poll of the People 1 As welcome the Ghost of 
Banquo1 

Challenged by Mr. Balfour whether they will submit 
Home Rule as a separate issue to the poll of the people, 
their answer is given in downright language, admitting 
of no possible error—they will not. Will they submit the 
question of Tariff Reform as a separate issue to the people ? 
No, by jove! Will they submit the Second Chamber 
question as a separate issue to the people! Damn itl No! 
Will they submit any possible question as a separate issue 
to the people? Limehouse I No! 

Trust in the people! Will they ever learn the lesson? 
The people are quite useful for other purposes; they are 
often credulous, they often err through folly and some¬ 
times through ignorance carefully imparted, but trust 
them ! Bur-r-r-r ! Cecil Cowpkb. 


^“ THE CRITICAL ^BALANCE 

It has often been remarked, by readers who have found 
themselves displeased by a column of praise oi* blame 
allotted to a book, that “ after all it is only the opinion of 
one man.” By that disparaging utterance they mean to 
imply that the criticism may be waived aside, treated as 
immaterial, relegated to the realm of unimportant things. 

By so hasty a conclusion, specious though it may seem, 
a lack of judgment and logical reasoning is displayed. 
The opinion of the individual critic cannot be regarded 
as isolated, neither can it be taken as being based entirely 

upon his own tastes and temperament. Inevitably, if it 
is worth anything, it is arrived at, not by personal like 
or dislike for the thing criticised, but by comparison with 
certainly fairly definite standards; it is, in fact, a con¬ 
densation of innumerable other opinions uttered long 
before he was born. “They say,” wrote gentle George 
Herbert, “ that it is an ill mason that refuseth any stone; 
and there is no knowledge but, in a skilful hand, serves 
either positively as it is, or else to illustrate some other 
knowledge.” The faculty of assimilation, the power to 
absorb the results of wide reading and study in such a 
way that the mind shall make those necessary comparisons 
and form a just verdict almost without conscious thought 
or labour, in one of the rarest; he who possesses this virtue 
might almost be termed a critic by nature, were it not 
that so much genuine hard work is imperative before it 
can become useful to any great or trustworthy extent. 
For, although undoubtedly there does exist such a gift 
as intuition—an inborn, normal tendency to judge rightly 
—it is of small value unless supported by a solid basis 
of knowledge. Wordsworth, for example, caring little for 
printed books but infinitely for the book of nature, was 
an indifferent critic, and estimated the critical faculty 
as one of small account. Swinburne, student through and 
through, deeply versed in the literature of at least three 
countries, was an excellent critic save when his magnifi¬ 
cent enthusiasm for France and for certain French writers 
distorted his point of view and betrayed him into a flood 
of panegyric. If it be true, as Matthew Arnold said, that 
the English critic must dwell much on foreign thought, 
Swinburne should have been in the front rank and would 
have been, had not poetry claimed his highest energies. 
Arnold himself, an omnivorous reader, equally at home 
in French or German, Greek or Latin, with his cool, well- 
ordered mind, his avoidance of rhapsody, his level, almost 
judicial sentences with their strangely legal turn, was as 
a rule an admirable judge of other people’s work. James 
Russell Lowell, though he blamed Thoreau harshly and 
patronised the “ Atalanta in Calydon,” was as fine a critic, 
perhaps, as America has produced. 

Criticism, then, is an art, and as such has its period 
of apprenticeship, during which the laggard will grow 
tired of his craft and the wise will excel. As an art, too, 
it is bound by laws, some of them rigid barriers, to pass 
beyond which means failure; others elastic, to be dis¬ 
regarded occasionally by the master-mind. It has been 
said that a malicious criticism had better never have been 
written ; but the phrase “ malicious criticism ” is, strictly 
speaking, a contradiction in terms. The genuine critic 
cannot be malicious—he dare not; he watches, ponders, 
and notes down faults if they be present, with no thought 
of rancour; he praises or blames with equal impar¬ 
tiality. If he yields to the temptation to say a smart 
thing for its own sake, to flash out a brilliant epigram 
for his own glorification or for the bitterness of others, 
he poisons his arrows, fails in his business, and is on the 
way to become a negligible quantity. His business is 
primarily to judge and to elucidate, not to give pleasure 
or pain, nor to seek applause for his wit and wisdom. 
If, having done his duty, such applause comes his way, 
so much the better for him; he has in that case probably 
earned it thoroughly; if he is blamed, it need matter 
naught to him. 
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The question as to what constitutes the critical standard 
has often been discussed. Why is it that certain names 
represent, and always will represent, fine thought, exqui¬ 
site poetry, the best in art, the most perfect in form; 
and by whose arbitrary taste has their position thus been 
irrevocably fixed? The only possible answer seems to be 
that no arbitrariness enters into the matter at all; the 
works of these great writers—for the present we confine 
ourselves to literature—have received the verdict of appro¬ 
bation from the universal taste of the best among man¬ 
kind, and have been proved and tried by successive 
generations. Their reputation is established on a founda¬ 
tion as of eternal granite, and we should merely laugh at 
the modern rebel who attempted to persuade us that 
Demosthenes and Cicero were poor orators, or that Homer 
was unworthy to be read—could such a person be supposed 
to exist. Flaws, and even serious lapses, may be pointed 
out; they may doubtless be found in any great work of 
art, be it poem, or picture, or symphony, provided it be 
big enough; but the great picture is not truly judged 
by scanning a few square inches of it under a magnifying 
lens and complaining of a coarseness of texture here, a 
blemish of surface there, an error in proportion elsewhere. 
The good critic sees largely, has the open mind, hates 
the methods of the microscope. “ Criticism” said William 
Sharp, himself a finely sympathetic critic, “is a rare and 
fine art—the marriage of science that knows and spirit 
that discerns.” 


In later times the standard is jealously kept by men of 
all nations—Shakespeare, Moliere, Goethe, Balzac, Taine, 
Addison, Dryden, Swift, Fielding—the list might be 
extended almost indefinitely until we arrived at our own 
age, to greet the skilled workers who were with us but 
yesterday——Swinburne and 'Meredith; and others who are 
happily still with us—Thomas Hardy, Henry James. By 
such grand artists the standard is set afresh, in varying 
wajs, and to them each and all has fallen the reward, 
not of popularity—rarely indeed does that come to the 
conscientious writer—but of the approbation, admiration, 
and we dare even,say the affection, of the best minds of 
their time, irrespective of nationality. Such a decision, we 
may boldly infer, cannot but be correct. 

Herein, however, lies a danger; for how is the critic 
to say when a new genius puts forth its buds—those 
modest buds which may contain a rare, hitherto unknown 
flower, or which may prove nothing but the shrouds of 
spoilt, cankered blossoms? “No man will ever become a 
good writer or speaker,” said Dr. Hugh Blair in his old- 
fashioned but sound “Lectures on Rhetoric,” “who has 
not some degree of confidence to follow his own genius.” 
Truly the critic must walk delicately, for his task is diffi¬ 
cult and complicated ; at the present day, however, it is 
lightened by the fact that most of the neophytes who in 
prose and poetry give evidence of a personal faith in the 
novelty of their own genius are discounted by a certain 
lordly contempt which they show for the rules of grammar 
and the canons of composition. It is pathetic to read 
their work, but the critic may smile and pass on; he is 
confronted by no dilemma. He knows that the man whose 
repertoire consists of three hymn-tunes and a waltz is often 
deaf to the strains of Beethoven. 

Easy enough it must be, in all conscience, thinks the 
clever commercial man or the expert in stock markets, 
to criticise other people’s writings; the reply of the school¬ 
boy who, when asked what he would like to be when he 
grew up, said, “ A reporter, because you only want some 
paper and pens,” would seem to apply equally well, in 
the outsider’s opinion, had that precocious youth desired 
to be a critic. But put the scoffer behind the scenes 
and he will tell a different tale. Let him listen to Blair 
picking Addison to pieces—" A Critical Examination of 

uj u y 6 Addison - in No. 411 of the Spectator 

, d he w 'll learn a thing or two about the English 
language^ Let him hear Dr. Johnson discussing Addison, 
Burke, Swift, and a score of others; then let him hear 
Carlyle talking about Dr. Johnson: " An original man- 
not a second hand, borrowing, or begging man. ... One 


of our great English souls. . . . Brave old Samuel: 
ultimue Romanorumf ” Let him read, to come nearer to 
our own day, Arnold’s dignified reply to Newman in the 
“ Last Words on Translating Homer,” and then—but per¬ 
haps he need not read any more, for the boldness of the 
sceptic will by this time surely be lessened. Critics, these 
great men, all of them, and each criticised in his turn; 
but what fine fellows I 

Johnson, in the Idler , with his tongue in his cheek, 
scorned the critic. “ Criticism,” he wrote, “ is a study 
by which men grow important and formidable at a very 
small expense. The power of invention has been con¬ 
ferred by nature upon few, and the labour of learning 
those sciences which may by mere labour be obtained, is 
too great to be willingly endured; but every man can 
exert such judgment as he has upon the works of others, 
and he whom nature has made weak, and idleness keeps 
ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the name of a 
critic.” There is a Swiftian sting about this, but within 
it lurks also a serious fallacy. A critic who based his 
reputation on such unstable material would not last long; 
his house would be built on the sand, and the wind of a 
withering contempt would soon bring it tumbling about 
his ears. “ There is no arguing with Johnson,” said 
Oliver Goldsmith, “ for when his pistol misses fire he 
knocks you down with the butt end of it.” We like Dr. 
Johnson and enjoy his bluff ways, but we do not always 
believe him. Contrast these domineering, sarcastic words 
with the illuminating, epigrammatic statement of William 
Sharp: “ The basis of criticism is imagination; its 

spiritual quality is sympathy; its intellectual distinction 
is balance.” What could be better? 

Sympathy is the golden key which unlocks the halls of 
diverse thought; imagination, like some potent Eastern 
magician, swings her silver lamp and shows the beauty of 
each spacious chamber; sometimes, too, she illumines 
the dusty corners, the cobwebbed walls, the incongruous 
furnishings of those mysterious habitations. Without 
these gentle guardians, the critic is not safe; he may 
make the most calamitous mistakes. He may stab cruelly 
when he should have rebuked gravely; may chastise with 
scorpions when a scourging with whips would have 
sufficed; may deal a mortal wound when a judicious 
castigation might have left the object of his wrath—not, 
be it noted, his animosity—determined to strive manfully 
for better results next time. For the critic must remember 
that when he finds punishment inevitable, his design is 
neither to kill nor to disable, but to correct. “ Do justice, 
love mercy,” is a splendid motto for him whose duty it is 
to pass in review the efforts of his fellow-men. 

There are occasions, of course, when criticism is com¬ 
pelled to be merciless, since hides are thick nowadays, 
and a sharp weapon neatly wielded is needed in order to 
check the blind charge of pachydermatous mediocrity. 
Some authors should be behind the counter of a shop, or 
expressing their weariful individuality in the columns of 
ledgers; some “ artists ” should be banished to a -world 
“ without form and void ”—and colourless ; some “ com¬ 
posers ” should write their songs and play their own 
“ pieces ” immured alone in sound-proof, padded rooms; 
probably certain critics would be all the better for “ some¬ 
thing with boiling oil in it.” But our point is that the 
critical balance must ever be in a condition of very deli¬ 
cate adjustment. An inconsiderate critique is worse than 
useless. 

This brings us within sight of our conclusion, which 
is that only with the aid of sympathy and imagination can 
the critic (who may be presumed to have achieved some 
measure of intellectual distinction) hope by the discovery 
of fresh talent to serve his day and generation; to serve, 
possibly, future generations. “ He who discerns nothing 
but Mechanism in the Universe,” said a great philosopher, 

“ has in the fatalest way missed the secret of the Universe 
altogether.” He who strides through the winter seeing 
no spring before him, who decides in his dour heart that 
the gods are dead, that Pan will pipe no more, that the 
days of inspiration are for ever past, makes poor work 
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as a critic. He may live to "repent bitterly the savage, 
thoughtless attack, the harsh, untimely word, so quickly 
penned, so hardly resisted; it may be that his fierce east 
wind of which he is so proud blasts into silence and death 
some corner of an enchanted garden, where blossomB gave 
promise of fruit and birds awaited the call to song. It 
is as easy to kill a fragrant bloom as to kill a weed; both 
may be very much alike when their first leaves appear 
above the earth in the light of dawn. He who sincerely 
desires the good, who holds dear the welfare of the world 
in so far as it can be furthered by his own particular 
sphere of endeavour, will be very cautious before he 
unleashes the forces of destruction. Having deliberated 
and decided, let him then act fearlessly and surely, for 
he will be able to defend what he has written against any 
attack; but, above all, let him bear in mind the “ spiritual 
quaHty of sympathy,” the “ intellectual distinction and 
balance.” Only thus can the critic prove true to his name, 
and only thus can he help forward the triple, indivisible 
causes of art, beauty, and humanity. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


THE EXTINCTION OF POSE: 

A LAMENT 

This is a drab age. The cancer of commonplace has spread 
over everything. In social life one searches in vain for a 
modern Bruramel, a twentieth century D’Orsay. Politics 
have fallen into vulgarity. The old ripe picturesque note 
is struck no more. For the most part the army has lost 
its colour and has become tainted with the monotonous 
brown of khaki. The navy, once so mellow and so bold, 
has dwindled into a machine, and even among the Arts— 
especially among the Arts—there is no longer that touch 
of delicious exaggeration, of studiously whimsical exaggera¬ 
tion of disingenuous Bohemianism which provided Du 
Maurier with subjects and Gilbert with matter for satire. 
With Gladstone there was buried the last great political 
figure. The thunder of eloquence and the flashes of pyro- 
technical word-displays no longer fill the air. Their place 
has been taken in Parliament by the barkings of dema¬ 
gogues, the snarlings of Socialists, and the unpleasant 
whinings of Nonconformist bourgeoisie. There is in the 
social world a sense of cheapness, of self-consciousness, and 
of fear of ridicule. No longer are to be found any 
members of the old regime, any men who carry on the 
great airs of the early-Victorian era. Colloquialism has 
taken the place of the well-rounded period and cosmo¬ 
politanism has stepped into the shoes of exclusivism. There 
is no longer a charmed circle hedged round with the ha-ha 
fence. The gates of Society are as open to all comers as 
the enclosure at Ascot. It is only a matter of payment. 
From Art, the death of Whistler removed the last delicious 
note of pose, and from the stage picturesqueness went out 
with Irving. To-day the satirist is dumb. The carica¬ 
turist has turned landscape painter, and the writer of vtrt 
dr socitU is forced to fall back upon love. It is very sad. 

From the wilderness I raise my voice and cry aloud for 
the revival of pose. I put forward a plea for the return 
of the picturesque. I search pitifully among the multitude 
for even one great figure, for one whimsical creature who 
is imbued with the spirit of the fantastic, one man strong 
enough to be intellectually tyrannical. Politics, Society, 
the Studio, and .the Stage vie with each other in the 
glorification of the common-place, and Literature has 
caught the infection. With the disappearance of Huxley, 
Tennyson, and Meredith, Literature has become as barren 
of colour as the rest. To-day it is the aim of the artist, 
the actor, and the man of letters, just as it is the aim of 
the Society man and the politician, to cultivate a sameness 
of appearance, a dulness of exterior. Personality is 
hurriedly smothered beneath the orthodox grey serge. 
The Bohemian has left his lair and is to be found on the 
sunnv side of Bond Street. His ambition now is to be 
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mistaken for a gentleman. He shudders at the very 
thought of eccentricity, and the charming word bizarre 
causes him to splutter with indignation. Orthodoxy is his 
fetich and broadcloth his daily wear. The actor, once so 
unmistakable, grows hair upon his upper lip and cultivates 
the stiff knee of the cavalry officer. Snobbishness has 
been mixed with his grease-paint and the mystery of the 
green-baize door has been dissipated by the substitution of 
polished mahogany. Bonhomie and vagabondage have 
fallen before the charity bazaar and the Society matinee. 
The dignity of “ Mr.” has gone. Knighthood lias 
found its way into the green-room and robbed it of its 
character. The Stage iB fed by the University, the Squire’s 
house, and the rectory. There is no longer any glamour 
to the footlights. Make-up has found its way into the 
street and knights retire before the clock strikes twelve. 
The shrill laughter of Thespis no longer disturbs the peace 
of the ordinary citizen in his bed. Bridge is played in 
actors’ clubs, and electric lifts make it impossible for the 
stone stairs to be rubbed away by the feet of the members 
of The Profession. In the studio, hirsute men no longer 
stand before the easel garbed in velveteen. The wideawake 
and sombrero hang dusty upon the peg. The sporting 
cap and the bowler hat have replaced them. Evening 
clothes and cigarettes have taken the place of hartogs and 
the briar pipe. Caviare is to be found where cheese was 
wont to be, and Contrexeville water where once was beer. 
The landscape painter standing among the buttercups is 
indistinguishable from the golf enthusiast. Painters and 
draughtsmen have ceased to regard themselves as beings 
born under a particular star freed from the irksome re¬ 
straints of conventionality, a coterie intellectually above 
the common herd, to whom light and laughter exclusively 
belong. They are, to-day, mere tradesmen in line and 
colour, desirous only of competing socially with brothers 
in the city. In the houses the studio is not so important 
as the billiard-room, and there is a silver tray in all their 
halls for the reception of pasteboards. It is the passbook 
and not the sketchbook to which their eyes turn now, and 
they take unto themselves wives where once they studied 
nature. Literature has fallen into an even more parlous 
state. Novelists and dramatists drive their motor-cars, 
are to be found dallying with the afternoon tea cup in the 
purlieus of Mayfair and herding together suspiciously in 
all the glory of clean linen at .the Criterion Restaurant 
Parquet has taken the place of the sanded floor, tho 
string band of the old glad chorus, and the reviewer, once 
anathema, stays at country cottages for the week-end. 
Gone are the golden words of the masters of yesterday. 
To-day the typewriting machine taps out the stream of 
unweighed sentences that finds its way at so much per 
thousand words into the pages of the ever-increasing mass 
of popular magazines. Writing has become a business and 
is no longer the accident of inspiration. Of giants there 
are none, and literary poseurs have descended from their 
stilts. Writers tread the dead level of mediocrity, and, 
like journalists, live upon each other. Respectability is 
their trademark, and the guinea their goal. Writing is no 
longer a joy. It is a trade, and the empty places beside 
the monuments of the great dead cannot be filled. There 
are no competitors. The modern writer gives no thought 
to monuments. His mind is filled with the ambition to 
build about his living form the bright red bricks of villadom. 
In the scamper after guineas he has no time to cultivate 
a presence, no inclination to make a personality. The very 
dignity of letters has gone. The novelist is but a journal¬ 
ist a.t home, and the dramatist a man who cannot write a 
novel. It is clear, therefore, that with the extinction of 
pose, something very much more serious is lacking in this 
age than the want of the remarkable figure, the eccentric 
personality, the whimsical and fantastic creature who 
struts his short hour upon the stage of life and leaves a 
blank behind him. Something more is brought about by 
the non-existence of the poseur than the loss of satire and 
pleasant ridicule. The old poseurs of the Stage, of Art, and 
of Letters took themselves seriously. They genuinely be¬ 
lieved that they were heaven-sent, inspired, and, under 
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the firm impression that they were geniuses, they worked, 
not in order to meet the demands of immediate necessity, 
but for posterity. Time was needed for posing, and, in 
consequence, they laid less work at the feet of their muses. 
They wrote, painted, and acted with one eye on the empty 
niche among the gods. They were content with simpler 
things here below in order that they might stand shoulder 
to shoulder among the wearers of the bay leaf in eternity. 

Cosmo Hamilton. 


GERMANY AS SHE IS—V. 

Thk German character is essentially of a heavy build; the 
individual traits are of a solid and weighty nature, and 
the whole is bound together with the rivets of sound com¬ 
mon-sense. It may be compared to a giant palace, 
magnificent but sombre in the simplicity of its outline; 
the antithesis of those beautiful jewelled towers of phan¬ 
tasy which are only found among the Latin races. But 
the solid German fortress is well qualified to stand the 
battle in the modern and material world. It is not liable to 
crumble before the fiery storms of sentiment and passion, 
and its walls are not shaken by political agitation. It is 
severely plain in its design, with none of those carved 
adornments which render the Latin castles so beautiful. 
It stands a mighty and imposing mass, and when we have 
penetrated with difficulty through the closed door which 
only earnestness can open, we are lost in the profundity 
of the dark passages beyond. We wander ill at ease 
wondering if we shall ever penetrate to the heart of 
this gloomy palace—one so different from that fairy 
Latin castle, whose silver gates fly open to the key of 
sympathy, and whose passages, flooded with golden 
light, and lined with porcelain and jewels ; whose walls 
are hung with tapestries almost Oriental in their splen¬ 
dour, and whose floors are spread with sw T eet-smelling 
flowers, and where the niches are adorned with classic 
statues, which seem animated with the spirit of a younger 
on © room of th© palace the goddess of love 
seated on a throne of porphyry, seems to spread beauty 
all around her, her chosen handmaidens grouped about 
her throne. There lies the fair Helen whose beauty 
caused a nation s ruin. And there upon a damask-covered 
couch, decked o'er with rich-hued flowers, lies Cleopatra, 
her arms outstretched to lure an Emperor to his ruin j 
and her lesser handmaids, the Pompadours and Monte- 
spans, whose luxurious robes seem stained with the blood 
of a bleeding nation. Then we come to a hall sumptuous 
in its adornment and lighted by many candles. But 
stretched upon a bier in its centre lies a rotting corpse 
clad in pontifical gold, a cross is in its hand, and the 
jewelled tiara on its brow. Incense burns at its feet, and 
dissolution’s hand has touched the flowers which deck its 
bier. A hungry wolf prowls around the chamber, and his 
cry is as the cry of oppressed nations. And we hasten 
from the chapel where this relic of Catholic Rome lies 
rotting in it© splendour. 

A gaunt and restless figure wanders through the halls 
of the castle, breaking th© beautiful things which adorn 
its walls. When he sees some new work, born of genius, 
his face lights up with a horrid gleam, and in a moment 
h© spoils th© labour of a lifetime. H© cries th© while, I 
am the spirit of satire, the breaker of images, and con- 
sumer of beauty. A gaily dressed and merry figure runs 
laughing everywhere, and ceases not to laugh before a 
bed where a maiden sheds hitler tears upon a lifeless babe 
which lies encircled in her arms. And one cried : He is 
the spirit of modern wit, and assists with laughter at the 
death-bed of illusion. What a contrast th© Teutonic palace 
presen s to our gaze. Its halls are great and bare, and 
1 e with mist, and we cannot measure their true extent. 

e seem to grope towards grand carved beauties which 
loom through the clouds, almost divine in their obscure 
spender Wonderful fair-hairod women are there, 
but of a different race from the Helene and the Cleopatra* 


Their faces are stamped with a certain sentimental melan- - 
choly and deop trueness. They do not seem to lure men 
to their ruin, but rather to worship and to save them. 
There looms a lovely figure through the mist; at her 
feet lies a dead child. But even in her fall she seems to 
have retained her maiden beauty, for her soul is 
untouched; and Margaret leans out from the clouds and 
draws Faust back from the depths of hell. And the. 
beautiful Brunhilda, a look of eternal love in her eyes, 
and mounted on her godly steed, leaps eagerly upon th© 
funeral pyre to mingle her ashes with those of her beloved 
Siegfried. And Elizabeth dead upon her bier, reclaims 
the lost ones of Venusberg by the depth of her love. 

Those who have lived among the Germans cannot fail 
to be struck by the earnestness of their character, and by 
their lack of wit and finesse. Merry they can be, but 
with a heavy sort of bacchanalian “ jdie de vivre.” They 
ako lack social culture, in this respect being half a cen¬ 
tury behind England. This is because they lack tradi¬ 
tions. Th© spirit of narrow-minded provincialism which 
before 1870 characterised th© numerous little courts 
is still alive to-day. In the more important fields 
of art and science the German has held his place in the • 
forefront of progress against all rivals. 

The German educational system is remarkable. At th© 
gymnasiums all classes receive an excellent education 
at extremely low rates. In all the principal towns there 
are admirably organised universities where students can 
pursue their studies at almost nominal fees. The Munich 
University is on© of the most famous in Germany, and is 
visited by some 8,000 students drawn from all parts of" 
Germany, AustriarHungary, and Russia. As an example 
of its cheapness a course of lectures on political economy 
from the celebrated Professor Brentano, lasting six 
months, and consisting of five hours in the week, cost 
twenty marks (£1). There is also an admirable academy 
or art school, and various technical institutions, where 
boys are given a practical training to serve them in their 
after life. But th© students lack the healthy athletic 
spirit which prevails in England. They sit for hours in’ 
smoky cafes, consuming enormous quantities of sense- 
dulling beer, and thus sow the seeds of racial degener¬ 
ation. Their only sport is that revolting system of' 
duelling in which, with all but the fleshy parts of the face 
protected, the would-be heroes stand and slice at each 
others* cheeks and heads with light swords. The physique^ 
of the student is, however, saved bv the period which he is 
compelled to serve in the Imperial army. But here we- 
come to the military question, which must be treated inr 
a separate article. 


REVIEWS 

A GREAT PLAY 

S/takefpenre and His Love: A Play in Four Acts and an 
Epilogue. By Frank Harris. (Frank Palmer. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Thb play’s th© thing ”; really, there are times when the 
most hackneyed of quotations is justified by its aptness. 
The controversy between Mr. Frank Harris and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has been extremely interesting, but it is to* 
be regretted that as a consequence the critics of our con¬ 
temporaries have for the most part devoted themselves to- 
the discussion of Mr. Harris’s spirited introduction rather 
than to the appreciation of the play itself. To our mind, 
the problem has assumed very simple terms. Mr. Shaw 
has admitted that he had read Mr. Harris’s play, and, 
being posseseed of considerable critical acumen, he should 
have realised that he could not better it. Knowing that 
there was an admirable drama of Shakespeare in existence, 
he should have hesitated before writing his ineffective skit. 
On the other hand, Mr. Harris, who seeme to produce a 
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masterpiece every time he returns from the South of 
France, can afford to be generous. Having reduced our 
Shakespearean professors to anonymous lamentations, he 
might have spared poor Puck, nut-eating, Jaeger-clad, 
uncomfortable Puck, who never harmed anybody save 
perhaps certain archdeacons, fallen unwarily to reading 

his periodical letters in tho Tunes. 

in a play of which Shakespeare is the protagonist, we 

have the right to demand not merely the ordinary dramatic 
qualities, but also that the portrait of Shakespeare should 
be satisfying in terms of truth and sympathy. We need 
hardly say tbat the author of “ The Alan Shakespeare has 
not f ailed us here; that memorable book is surely the 
classic proof of the fact that all true criticism is founded 
on love, and in the gentle, lovable features of the Shake¬ 
speare of the play we recognise with a thrill quickened by 
the dramatic atmosphere the man Shakespeare w T ho spoke 
to ue with so clear a voice from the pages of the book. 

And in one respect Mr. Harris s task in the later work 
was the harder, it would have been so easy, it must have 
been so tempting, to sacrifice the truth of the portrait in 
order to make Shakespeare one of those heroic figures for 
whom our blind zest for the romantic has made us greedy. 
It must be remembered that the story of the sonnets which 
gives the play its main plot shows Shakespeare in the 
guise of a betrayed and outwitted lover, a situation which 
moves most men to laughter rather than sympathy. Mr. 
Harris has not abated one jot of his humiliation; w© see 
the poet’s first passion for Alary Fitton quickly fanned 
into flame by her half curious, half careless-wanton accept¬ 
ance of hie love. This was not the kind of wooer to whom 
Mary Fitton was accustomed ; she preferred the eloquence 
of deeds to poor Shakespeare’s elaborate expressions of 
his passion, but she appreciated the charm of variety, and 
on the whole ehe was kind to Shakespeare, if it be kindness 
in a woman to stimulate the passion of her lover. She 
made even less to-do about yielding to Herbert when that 
brilliant young man had leisure to covet her and betray 
his friend Shakespeare; if anything were needed to 
increase Shakespeare’s humiliation, it would be the almost 
careless readiness with which his friend and his mistress 
betray him. But Mr. Harris has emphasised rather than 
concealed this aspect of the tragic story. How, then, it 
may be asked, has he made Shakespeare sympathetic'/ 

The question can be answered easiest by contrasting the 
character Shakespeare with one of the other characters, 
Herbert, for example. Herbert is a magnificent version 
of what we may call, in no spirit of condemnation, a 
woman’s hero. He is dashing, impudent, resourceful, and 
unscrupulous. He ie extraordinarily successful with 
women, although (or perhaps because) his conception of 
the relationship of ihe sexes is hardly nobler than Mon¬ 
taigne’s. He is amicable to men, and clever enough to 
appreciate the value of Shakespeare’6 friendship. Such 
a man will go far in a world of men, and farther still in a 
world of women. Shakespeare, on the other hand, is the 
dreamer, gentle, affectionate and sincere, mistrustful of 
action, and loving to “ unpack hie heart with words.” For 
him, as for his own Romeo, passion i6 the mother of beau¬ 
tiful phrases, although women hate beautiful phrases, find¬ 
ing them but too successful rivals of their own physical 
charms. All but the very rarest and noblest of women 
prefer the Herberts to the Shakespeares, if the choice is 
forced upon them. Mary Fitton found Shakespeare inte¬ 
resting enough though rather wordy, until Herbert called 
her; then she had to go. 

It is the inevitability of the betrayal that saves this great 
play from being too painful for lovers of Shakespeare to 
read it with enjoyment. We feel that the characters are 
helpless in the clutch of circumstance ; Shakespeare must 
forsake his gentle Violet to serve the white wanton; 
Herbert must cheat his friend; Mary Fitton must accept 
her brief hour of Herbert’s favour, with perhaps a half 
regretful glance back at her poet, the noblest and maddest 
of all her lovers. They are all the servants of Destiny, 


and it is our sense of this that makes it possible fot us to 
endure the poet-dramatist’e humiliating defeat in the 
merciless tournament of love. The noblest part of Shake¬ 
speare was not to be known by Mary Fitton, since we can 
only judge others by our own standards; we may doubt 
with Mr. Harris whether it was known by any of his eon- 

temporariee, save perhaps Ben Jonson. 

It is just this noblest part of the man we may call it 
his genius—that is present, as Mr. Shaw admitted, in the 
Shakespeare of Mr. Harris’s play. Whether we meet him 
among his fellow dramatists at the Mermaid and the Mitre, 
or in the bitter-sweet company of Mary Fitton, or in the 
last sad scene on his death-bed, we are always conscious 
of that indefinable magnetism that is the true halo of great 
men. Yet for all his greatness he is supremely human; 
witness his attitude towards Chettle, the delightful proto¬ 
type of Falstaff, who writes tb him for money with which 
to pay his tavern reckoning. Jonson reproaches Shake¬ 
speare with squandering his money on a man who deserves 
it so little. Shakespeare replies: 14 I owe him what money 
can never pav .... his jokes and humoured laughter. 
Ho warms me with his hot love of life, and living.” This 
in the blackest hour of hi6 passion, when the knowledge of 
his betrayal has failed to lighten his servitude! Was ever 
a man more humanly lovable? 

The scenes between Shakespeare and Alary Fitton are 
really astonishing, and make us regret that w r e have not 
heard that the play i6 going to be performed. There can 
be no mistaking the quality of these love scenes. Mary 
Fitton is superb; the finest figure of a passionate woman 
that our drama has known since “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 
That Mrs. Patrick Campbell should have been eager to 
play the part is in no way astonishing, though creditable 
to her artistic courage. Herbert, too, as we have sug¬ 
gested, is completely successful. His impudent quickness 
in flattery of Queen Elizabeth is admirable; so, too, is his 
little quarrel with Raleigh. If we are to interpret a cer¬ 
tain passage in the Introduction as being an explanation of 
the scenes wherein Chettle and many of the dramati6ts of 
the time are introduced, scenes which might be held to lie 
outside the main current of the play, we can assure Mr. 
Harris it was not needed. The scenes themselves have 
such intrinsic merit, and display such an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the life of the period, that for our part we could 
not spare a word of them. The setting is all worthy of 
the picture. 

But after all the play stands by Shakespeare, and he 
satisfies us wholly. Mr. Harris has not merely drawn the 
figure of a great man and made us feel that he is 
great; that he had already done in " The Bomb.” But 
now he has drawn the figure of a great man 
and made us feel that he is Shakespeare, and 
in accomplishing this task he has written a great 
play. We have not hesitated to praise this play 
without reservation ; we know that in this we are doing 
honour to ourselves rather than to Mr. Harris. To the 
man of genius the pride of good work accomplished is the 
sufficient reward; this is fortunate, for in England he 
rarely gets anything else. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND POETS 

Three Philosophical Poets. By George Santayana, Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
(Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 

It might well seem, at a first glance, that the term “ philo¬ 
sophic poet ” embodied a contradiction. The philosopher, 
popularly conceived as wearing a portentous frown, the 
inquisitor of the universe, flashing the cold, white beam 
of wisdom’s searchlight into dusty corners of earth, into 
remote vistas of heaven—what has he to do with poetry? 
The poet, rapt in contemplation of a rose, a star, a rain¬ 
bow ; inconstant as the moon; waxing rhythmical over his 
sunsets, his loves, his sorrows; hunting at midnight on 
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his winged Pegasus the fox of rhyme through the coverts 
of language—what has he to do with stern, sombre 
philosophy t 

The antagonism, however, on investigation, is found to 
he merely superficial. To the true poet a rose may hold 
a whole philosophy; his joys and tears are often vicarious 
—in them he rejoices and grieves for his fellow man; and 
as to his rhyming, that, as everyone knows who can see an 
inch below the surface, is but an accessory and a brodtrit 
for his fluent thoughts—the flowers at the edge of the 
stream, but not the stream itself. To the earnest philo¬ 
sopher, again, life in its entirety is a poem. It is in¬ 
complete, but all the more entrancing by reason of that 
very incompleteness; all the logic in all the libraries of 
the world cannot drown the song that echoes through his 
heart when he has found the key to some long-forbidden 
gateway, the path to some long-sought goal. Thus, when 
his soul and that of the poet are immured within one 
body, and the turn of fate’s wheel brings round conditions 
of such urgency that the message must be spoken or the 
soul go for ever unsatisfied, we have the sublime epics and 
lyrics, comedies, and tragedies, that have fashioned the 
thoughts of half the world. We have in a word, poetry 
itself. Doubtless it is of varying quality, but, stripped 
of meretricious and trivial attributes, it is inevitable, pene¬ 
trating, permanent. 

The author of the volume before us keenly appreciates 
these things, and has associated three poets who at a pre¬ 
liminary inspection might appear quite incongruous; his 
plan, however, is thoroughly and skilfully constructed, and 
his method of cumulative evidence as to the change and 
progression of human thought is very pleasing indeed to 
the critical reader. Lucretius, the materialist, whose idea 
was that “ all things are dust, and to dust they return,” 
foreshadowed in a marvellous manner some theories of life 
which retain many adherents even at the present day. His 
“ dust ” was eternally fertile, ever changing; it is in¬ 
volved in a perpetual process of transfiguration, constantly 
re-distributed and re-appearing in new forms. From this 
starting-point comes the vision—a vague appreciation of 
an intelligent and evolutionary force behind nature. 11 The 
soul of nature, in the elements of it, is, according to 
Lucretius, actually immortal; only the human individu¬ 
ality, the chance composition of those elements, is transi¬ 
tory.” The comparison of this ancient poet with Words¬ 
worth is one of the most suggestive passages in this essay, 
and, as it is a good example of the author’s style, we will 
take from It our longest quotation: — 

Lucretius, a poet of universal nature, studied everything 
in its truth. Even moral life, though he felt it much more 
narrowly and coldly than Wordsworth did, was better under¬ 
stood and better sung by him for being seen in its natural 
setting. It is a fault of idealists to misrepresent idealism, 
because they do not view it as a part of tho world. 
Idealism is a part of the world, a small and dependent 
part of it. It is a small and dependent part even in the 
life of men. This fact is nothing against idealism taken as 
a moral energy, as a faculty of idealisation and a habit of 
living in the familiar presence of an image of what would, 
in everything, be best. But it is the ruin of idealism taken 
or a view of the central and universal power in the world. 
For this reason Lucretius, who sees human life and human 
idealism in their natural setting, has a saner and maturer 
view of both than has Wordsworth, for all his greater re¬ 
finement. Nature, for the Latin poet, is really nature. 
He loves and fears her, as she deserves to be loved and 
feared by her creatures. Whether it be a wind blowing, a 
torrent rushing, a lamb bleating, the magic of love, genius 
achieving its purpose, or a war, or a pestilence, Lucretius 
mn*s overvthing in its causes, and in its total career. One 
breath of lavish creation, one iron law of change, runs 
through the whole, making all things kin in their inmost 
elements and in their last. end. Here is the touch of nature 
indeed, her largcncfis and eternity. Here is the true echo 
of the life of matter. 

Tfc will be seen that Professor 8antayana looks at his 
material with no narrow, prejudiced views. His keen 
observation and originality, in fact, form half the charm 
of his book. 


He passes from the poet who denied the immortality of 
the soul to the poet of faith, Dante, for whom the soul 
was the centre of life and experience. Learned men will 
dispute for ever on the meaning of Dante’s symboliam, 
but, as the author points out—hitting the mark with his 
unfailing neatness —“ the learned are perhaps not those 
best fitted to solve the problem.” “ It is a matter for 
literary tact and sympathetic imagination; it must be 
left to the delicate intelligence of the reader, if be has it; 
and if he has not, Dante does not wish to open his heart 
to him.” It is almost a pity that the author did not quote 
Carlyle’s unqualified eulogy of the Italian poet, for it 
was shot through by some remarkable flashes of criticism, 
and he probably came as near the truth as any writer has 
ever done when he said: “ The great soul of Dante, home¬ 
less on earth, made its home more and more in that awful 
other world.” In Dante the revolution from gross 
materialism is completed; he was “ the spokesman of the 
middle ages,” expounding Christian theology in his own 
peculiar enthusiastic and philosophical way. Love opened 
his eyes to wider fields than those of earth; for him no 
songs of the rose and the star, as such, would suffice—only 
this “mystic unfathomable song” of souls in harmony, 
souls in discord, souls in fearful and irremediable travail. 
If his notions of hell and heaven seem to some of us crude, 
even in a sense materialistic, we cannot but admit hia 
wonderful power and his extraordinary imagery. Pro¬ 
fessor Santayana’s best summary of Dante occurs when he 
is tracing the progress of philosophic theories through the 
mists of ancient lore : — 

Dante became to Platonism and Christianity what Homer 
had been to Paganism ; and if Platonism and Christianity, 
like Paganism, should ever cease to be defended scientifi¬ 
cally, Dante will keep the poetry and wisdom of them 
alive ; and it is safe to say that later generations will envy 
more than they will despise his philosophy. When the 
absurd controversies and factious passions that in some 
measure obscure the nature of this system have completely 
aased away, no on© will think of reproaching Dante with 
is bad science, and bad history, and minute theology. 
These will not seem blemishes in his poetry, but integral 
parts of it. 

The author touches on the curious earthlv interludes of 
the “ Inferno,” and is by no means blind to Dante’s f&ulie 
as a poet; but he adds with truth that the relative merit 
of poets is a barren thing to wrangle over—every freeh 
critic has an opinion of his own, and we are thus spared 
the usual dissertation on Dante’s place in literature. 

We must pass on to notice briefly the third essay, on 
Goethe, “ the poet of romantic experience.” The author 
takes “ Faust,” of course, as his text—that wonderful story 
of unsatisfied aspirations, of the eternal quest of the soul 
for happiness; and in a masterly comparison he finds 
again his theme, the progression of philosophic ideals. 
The world has turned since Dante’s day; romance usurps 
the throne of theory, yet directs, by hint, and image, and 
allusion, the search of mankind. Faust, with his book of 
magic, his visions, his experiments in life, is elemental 
and immortal; he is man, successful, baffled, in contact 
with heaven at one hour, with hell at another. We have 
no space to reproduce in any detail Professor Santayana’s 
analysis of the poem, which is learned without being 
pedantic; but, as an illustration of his insight, what could 
be better than this?: — 

Faust is the foam on the top of two great waves of human 
aspiration, merging and heaping themselves up together— 
the wave of romanticism rising from the depths of northern 
traditions and genius, and the wave of a new paganism 
coming from Greece over Italy. . . . Dante gives us a 

philosophical goal, and we have to recall and retrace the 
ioumey; Goethe gives us a philosophical journey, and we 
have to divine the goal. . . . 

The young Goethe, though very learned, was no mere 
student of books ; to his human competence and power to 
succeed, he joined the gusts of feeling, the irresponsible 
raptures, the sudden sorrows, of a genuine poet. He could 
delve into marie with awe, in a Faust-like spirit of adven* 
ture ; he could bum offerings in his attic to the rising sun ; 
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he could plunge into Christian mysticism ; and there oould 
well up, on occasion, from the deep store of his unconscious 
mind, floods of words, of images, and of tears. He was a 
genius, if ever there was one ; and this genius, in all its 
freshness, was poured into the composition of Faust—the 
most kindred of themes, the most picturesque and magical 
of romances. 

Interspersed with these essays are many excellent and 
pertinent digressions of criticism which make us desire 
fervently to hear what the author would have to say on 
other notable poets, and to induce such a desire is in 
itself proof that the present work is worthy of high praise. 
To be suggestive is better than to be severely critical; 
but if criticism carries with it a large proportion of sug¬ 
gestive thoughts, the inference is that the critic is well 
equipped and a writer to be considered deeply. Professor 
Santayana has a grace of style, a serenity of argument, and 
a steadfastness of outlook that are really striking ; we have 
pencilled a dozen or more passages which we should have 
liked to quote. He has produced not merely an essay, or 
a trilogy of essays, but a literary work which should give 
him high place among the thinkers and philosophers with 
whom he must be associated. 


A CAVALIER DUKE AND HIS 

DUCHESS 

The Fintt Duke, aiul Duchr** of Xeircattlc-ujion-Tt/nc. By 

the Author of “ A Life df Sir Kenelm Digby,” etc. 

With Illustrations. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

The author to whom we are indebted for this volume can 
write so well—he has shown it in previous works—that we 
read regretfully the brief preface, in which he tells us that, 
on the present occasion, he only places in the reader’s 
hands “ a succession of open volumes and copies of manu¬ 
scripts, containing passages which throw more or less light 
upon the lives of the first Duke and Duchess of Newcastle,” 
adding thereto a few remarks, either of introduction or of 
retrospection, concerning the evidence he has collected. 
Det us hasten to add, however, that while the work is 
largely composed of extracts from old and half-forgotten 
books, combined with numerous letters and other docu¬ 
ments, many, we think, now published in their entirety for 
the first time, it makes extremely interesting reading, and 
adds materially to our knowledge of tho times with which . 
it deals. 

William, first Duke of Newcastle, was a grandson of that 
Sir William Cavendish who, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
laid the foundations of the greatness of his house. Sir 
William’s eldest surviving son became the first Earl of 
Devonshire; the younger was Sir Charles Cavendish of 
Welbeck Abbey, and it was from him sprang the future 
Duke whose career is now set forth by Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
biographer. Newcastle has several claims to remembrance. 
He became Governor to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II., and his letter of instruction for that Prince’s 
studies, conduct, and behaviour, is a remarkable document, i 
which, although its author only held his post for two years, 
must be taken into account in estimating the character of 
our third Stuart sovereign. In reading that paper, more¬ 
over, one thinks of Machiavelli’s " II Principe,” of Bos- , 
suet’s counsels to the Grand Dauphin, and Fenelon’s to 
the Due de Bourgogne. But Newcastle must be remem- ! 
bered more particularly for his share in the Civil War. j 
He was connected with the famous Hull affair which made 
the breach between the King and the Parliament irrepar¬ 
able. He commanded for Charles in the North of 
England, and although he was superseded by Prince 
Rupert, he took a conspicuous part in that battle of 
Marston Moor from which the Royalist cause never 
recovered. Further, Newcastle was the author of the 
most remarkable book on horsemanship ever issued, u a 
gorgeous folio, beautifully printed, splendidly illustrated,” 
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which he produced during his exile, the printing of it, says 
he, costing above £1,300, and that at a period when he 
was in great straits for money, and already deep in debt. 
His book-venture was largely financed, however, by his 

good friends,” Sir H. Cartwright and Mr. Loving, and 
he mentions in one of his letters that he “ hopes they will 
lose nothing by it, and is sure they hope the same.” Those 
hopes were probably realised, for the book proved very suc¬ 
cessful. A good copy, it appears, is now worth about ten 
, guineas. 

All Newcastle’s contemporaries admit that he was 
extremely well qualified to write on horsemanship, as it 
was then practised. He was also expert in fencing and 
dancing, as well as fond of music and poetry. His own 
verse seems to us very poor, but he wrote four comedies 
which showed that he could at least delineate the society 
of his time. Further, he wa9 certainly the friend and 
patron of many men of letters, of some of whom we obtain 
interesting glimpses in the pages before us. There is Ben 
Jonson, who wrote masques to his order, and whn 
! addressed him in abject begging letters as “ My Noblest 
Lord and Best Patron.” There are 8hirley, Shadwell, and 
Flecknoe, whom ho also assisted. Moreover, Thomas 
Hobbes and Descartes were among his friends. So were 
Sir William Davenant, the poet laureate whom he made 
General of his Ordnance during the Civil War, and Sir 
. John Suckling, of whom we read incidentally that he 
had a small head, sandy hair, brisk, round eyes, a red face, 
and a still redder nose, those last characteristics lending 
unexpected piquancy to the familiar lines: — 

“ Prithee, why so pale, fond lover, 

Prithee, why so pale!” 

Red, however, as Suckling’s nose may have been, doubt¬ 
less he was sufficiently proud of it when, in his “ Session 
, of the Poets,” he sneered at his whilom friend, the once 
i Shakespearean-featured Davenant, for having no nose 
I at all. 

It seems certain that Newcastle’s first peerages, the 
barony of Ogle, the viscounties of Mansfield and Bolsover, 
and the earldom of Newcastle, were obtained by him, 
through Buckingham, in return for fairly heavy pecuniary 
payments to that unblushing vendor of honours, Jame9 I., 
and the latter’s greedy favourite. The future Duke, how¬ 
ever, could well afford to pay for his elevation. His 
grandmother was that famous “ Bess of Hardwicke ” who 
secured magnificent settlements from each of her four suc¬ 
cessive husbands, and his mother was the wealthy heiress 
of the Ogles, whilst his first wife had property worth 
£3,000 a year; in such wiso that Newcastle was possessed 
of princely estates with an annual income of £25,000. 
During several years, however, he lost the enjoyment of 
all hi9 property owing to his participation in the Civil 
War on the Royalist side. 

He cannot be accounted a good general. He had had no 
military training when he was appointed a commander- 
in-chief, and had to rely largely on his coadjutor, General 
King, afterwards Lord Ethyn. Dauntless in danger, but 
neither a strategist nor a tactician, Newcastle retired to 
his rest or his pleasures directly an action was over. We 
have not space here to discuss his military career in detail, 
but we may mention that the author we are following 
shows that the Royalist defeat at Marston Moor was 
undoubtedly due to Rupert, and not to Newcastle. It was 
followed, however, by the great mistake of me latter’s life. 
Overcome by chagrin, fearing that he had for ever lost 
the confidence of his King (though such was by no means 
the case), unwilling, as he himself declared, to face the 
derision of the Court, he fled from England, much to the 
amazement and disgust of many gallant Cavaliers. Sail¬ 
ing to Hamburg, ho thence made his way to Paris, where, 
at Henrietta Maria’s little Court, he met the lady who 
became his second wife. 

Two years previously he had lost his first consort, the 
daughter of William Basset, of Blore. The comely young 
person to whom he now paid his addresses was Margaret 
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Lucas, a daughter of Sir Tnomas Lucas, of Colchester. 
The epitaph on her monument and her husband’s in West¬ 
minster Abbey sets forth—in words for which Addison 
expressed his liking (The Spectator , ixo. 99)—that her 
family was a noble one, “ for all the brothers were valiant, 
And all the sisters virtuous.” In the work we are noticing, 
the story of Margaret’s wooing by the fugitive and impecu¬ 
nious Newcastle, and of the opposition offered to the match 
by Henrietta Maria (to whom Miss Lucas was a maid of 
honour), is admirably recounted by the aid of love letters 
which are still preserved among the Welbeck MSS. Very 
interesting, also, is the narrative of the couple’s shifts and 
straits (which did not prevent extravagance) during their 
life in exile. After the Restoration they returned to 
England, and Newcastle recovered a good deal of his pro¬ 
perty. Charles II., however, could not meet certain pecu¬ 
niary claims in the ordinary way, but preferred to raise his 
former governor to ducal rank. 

The Duchess was a more prolific writer than her hus¬ 
band. She published no fewer than twenty-six plays, a 
■curious account of the Duke’s career, and numerous folio 
volumes of “ philosophical fancies and opinions,” “ sociable 
letters,” orations and poems, all of which now seem rather 
wearisome, though some were admired by Charles Lamb, 
who, indeed, refers to the Duchess in one of his essays as 
44 a dear favourite of mine . . . the thrice-noble, chaste, 
and virtuous, but again somewhat fantastical and original- 
brained Margaret Newcastle.” That she became eccentric 
in her dress, equipage, and deportment is clearly shown 
by Pepys, who at one time relates that 44 all the town-talk 
is nowadays of her extravagancies,” and who pictures her 
for us in a velvet cap and a black justaucorps, her neck 
quite bare, her hair about her ears, and many black 
patches about her mouth, while at other times she wears 
44 an antique dress.” One day he catches sight of her 
being mobbed in the park while she is driving there “ in a 
large black coach, adorned with silver instead of gold; 
and so white curtains, and everything black and white, 
and herself in her cap.” On yet another occasion the 
diarist saw her Qrace’s coach being closely chased by a 
hundred boys and girls, who were looking at her—doubt¬ 
less in amazement. When, as is chonicled in the Gramont 
Memoirs, the deformed and deluded Lady Muskerry was 
inveigled into masquerading as a “ Princess of Babylon,” 
Charles II., on hearing that a phantom swathed in gauze 
«nd silver tissue, and with a sort of pyramid on her head, 
was seeking admission to Whitehall, confidently ejacu¬ 
lated : 44 I bet it is the Duchess of Newcastle! ” 

Our present author claims that the Duchess and her 
husband lived mostly in retirement at Welbeck after the 
Restoration. We think, however, that their literary and 
theatrical interests and inclinations must have brought 
them to London a good deal more frequently than appears 
from the works he quotes. He says nothing of their 
metropolitan residence, whither Pepys once pursued the 
Duchess. Peter Cunningham asserts in his 44 Handbook 
of London ” that they lived at Newcastle House in great 
state, and he mentions an engraving which, he says, 
showed that mansion to be 44 a heavy-looking structure 
with Ionic pilasters on the upper storey, and the lower 
part plain.” It may interest the latest biographer of the 
Newcastles to know that the other day, on inspecting the 
site of the ducal residence in Clerkenwell Close, we found, 
affixed to the wall of what is now called Newcastle Place, a 
black marble tablet inscribed: 44 Newcastle House, 1793,” 
the date being that of the demolition of the mansion. 
Numerous other particulars respecting Newcastle House, 
including a small wood-cut of it, will be found in the 
“ History of Clerkenwell,” by W. J. Pinks (London: 
Second Edition, 1881). After the first Duke of Newcastle’s 
death, the mansion passed to his son Henry, then to the 
latter’s son-in-law, the Earl of Clare, and afterwards to 
the ‘mad ” Duchess of Albemarle, who died there. 

Here we must take leave of a very interesting book, 
which is full of bright touches, and casts suggestive side¬ 
lights on the period of which it treats, being, perhaps, 


even more worthy of perusal on that account than for the 
sake of its chief characters, though the Newcastles were 
very notable personages of their time. We will only add 
that the fourteen illustrations to the volume—comprising 
portraits and views after rare and fine old engravings, 
and specimens of the plates in Newcastle’s famous book 
on horsemanship—are admirable reproductions of the 
originals. 


SCHOLARLY PARODIES 

Essays in Imitation. By Algernon Cecil. (John Murray. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

A very pretty little tour de force indeed are these 44 Essays 
in Imitation,” from the scholarly pen of Mr. Algernon 
Cecil. It is a comparatively easy matter for a clever 
writer to parody the style of authors possessing a very 
marked individuality. A certain trick of arranging words, 
a mannerism with capital lettere, a facility with queer 
verbs and uncouth superlatives, will present a plausible, 
superficial sketch which immature critics might say 
reminded them of Carlyle; but more than this is needed. 
Several times in his first essay, 44 A Chapter in the English 
Revolution,” Mr. Cecil hits off the style of Carlyle to the 
life by adding to his trappings of linguistic cleverness the 
spirit of the sage. He seems to be quizzing present-day 
events through Carlyle’s eyes, and although we must admit 
that there are a considerable number of rather arid pas¬ 
sages, so that the essay would have gained by condensa¬ 
tion, many pages are unexceptionable. What could be 
better than this pastiche dealing with 44 King Demos’s 
courtier, Winston ”?— 

What if he, the marvellous boy, should emerge from out 
the ruck of politics, suddenly, like a rocket, childlike- 
terrible, with uncanny, half-paternal splendour, to gleam 
for a moment on the path of History, and begone, leaving 
no mark behind ; to be held in wonder, unaccountable, 
through long centuries? Forgetting Hibernian coalitions 
within and the dim-suffering myriads without, Parliament 
will look fixedly at this one indomitable Apparition of a 
Winston ; will note whither he rises, how tne little fire 
belches forth so brilliant ; then, perchance, for want of 
lofty purpose, decays. 

This i6 excellently conceived; and, again, we admire Mr. 
Cecil’s adroit apostrophe to the spirit of party strife: 44 O 
Party, Party! Ever must thou be hospitably received on 
this blind earth of ours, being indeed oftentimes enter¬ 
tained unawares ; but now art hallowed into a principle, art 
become a goddess—of discord—and hast entered into our 
very bones and blood.” 

In his 44 Voyage to Isotaria,” modelled on Swift’s imagi¬ 
nary travels, Mr. Cecil scores another distinct success; 
the e6say keeps on a more unvarying level than the one 
previously quoted. Here our social, as well as our politi¬ 
cal customs come under the lash. Delightfully does the 
stranger, shipwrecked on the coast of 44 Isotaria,” repro¬ 
duce the wisdom of a gentleman who 44 persisted in calling 
himself mv brother”: — 

w 

The mischief of centuries was now, he assured me, in a 
fair way to be undone by himself and his fellow-labourers, 
and in a few years’ time, if I chose to revisit the country, 
I should behold a land of peace, plenty, and contentment, 
where all would be occupied with the business of each, and 
where everyone might hope to crown a long life of placid 
mediocrity by the undisturbed slumbers of the tomb. . . . 
All things would be thrown into a common fund, and every¬ 
one would then be allowed to help himself in exact propor¬ 
tion to the effort he supposed himself to be making in the 
public service. I asked him whether he was likely to be the 
gainer or the loser by this arrangement, but he evaded my 
inquiry, the reason of which I was afterwards very well 
able to understand, for I learnt that he had hardly any 
possessions at all of hfs own. 

This calm, cool method of writing, with a sting in it here 
and there, and an occasional almost savage note, suggested 
rather than expressed, is kept up for sixty-eight pages, and 
upon them we congratulate the author heartily. The most 
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important remaining paper is entitled, Mrs. Hattie s 
Opinions on Bridge,” and is gently amusing, although we 
hardly think it so successful an imitation of Charles 
Lamb’s style as the “ Voyage to Ieotaria ” ie of Swift’s. 
But perhaps the necessity of reading the two at a single 
sitting i6 unfortunate; it is as though the palate, charged 
with the bouquet of strong wine, should endeavour to taste 
an aromatic blend of China tea. Bach, in its place and at 
its time, is good. 

From the author of so critical a study as “ Six Oxford 
Thinkers ” we anticipated something of high interest, 
greatly above the usual standard, and we have not been 
disappointed. 


FICTION 

A FRENCH NOVEL BY A SEMPSTRESS. 

Marit-Clairt. By Maeuueeite Audoux. With a Preface 
by Octave Mirbeau. (Eugene Fasquelle, Paris. 
3fr. 50c.) 

In the hurly-burly of an election, amid the blatant plati¬ 
tudes and selfish boastings of political gladiators, one is 
suddenly reminded of higher things by the mild, insistent 
appeal of a book. Two different worlds, you say to your¬ 
self, the so-called real world, and beside it—above it or 
around it, as you please—the world of art and literature. 
The real world mocks you with its transitoriness, its fleet¬ 
ing show: its prizes are all satisfactions of the lower 
desires; the talents exerted are all of an inferior class. 
Here you have only to surpass the best men of your 
generation and you are treated as if you were a god; you 
have honours and riches, titles, orders, and high places 
to distribute at will. In the world of art and literature 
the competition is far severer; the poet or novelist who 
does better than the best men of his time, has done but 
little ; he is certain to be measured with the greatest of 
all the past and must live to the height of that comparison 
if he would win enduring reputation. The rewards of 
art and literature in the eyes of most men are meagre to 
absurdity; a Meredith makes the living of a clerk by his 
books after forty years of labour; Browning does not earn 
bread and salt with deathless poetry. Even in honours the 
politician has the better part; he gets the dignity and 
applause while he is alive, w r hereas the man of letters often 
meets with scanty recognition during his lifetime, and the 
disdain of the men he lives amongst is not compensated by 
the pious hope that when he has been dead a century his 
merits will be appreciated. 

The rew f ards are real in the everyday world, the achieve¬ 
ments real in the artistic kingdom. Yet the highest order 
of mind would prefer to be Keats rather than Canning; 
Shakespeare rather than Burleigh; Swinburne rather than 
Salisbury—man does not live by bread alone. 

This book, “ Marie-Claire,” reminds us of all this, and 
demonstrates besides how much the French care for litera¬ 
ture, how disinterestedly they love and cherish it, and 
how little envy and malice there is among their authors, 
comparatively speaking. “ Marie-Claire ” was written by a 
sempstress in the intervals of her ordinary work; written 
because the poor orphan girl who had been brought up 
by charity found herself gradually losing her eyesight, 
and was forced, therefore, to think of some way of getting 
a living when she would be imprisoned in utter darkness 
for the rest of her life. 

“ Marie-Claire ” is heralded by an enthusiastic preface by 
Octave Mirbeau, a French writer who counts already as a 
minor classic. It is as if Mr. Wells set himself to praise 
the book of a common servant, and yet how boldly, how 
enthusiastically Mirbeau ventures to praiee “ Marie-Claire.” 
He challenges the best writers of the day to produce any¬ 
thing finer. His words are significant: “ The perfect 
measure, and the purity of style ” of this servant’s writing 
astonish him. 


Let me give one specimen. The author is watching an 
old nun mix a salad: she notices her thin, knotty, brown 
arms plunging again and again into the great bowl, and 
coming out sninmg and dripping for all the world like 
“ withered branches of a tree on a rainy day.” 

Mirbeau’s eulogy is deserved. One i6 forced to admit 
that in one sense the book merits the best that has been 
said of it, or that could be said. It is an astonishing 
book: just what one would never have expected. The 
servant-girl, one would have thought, would have given 
her own life, put her own experiences on paper; the 
matter would be crude, but interesting, because lived; 
palpitating with reality. The grammar might be shaky, 
the style at sixes and sevens, but the story would be 
strong. Well, “ Marie-Claire ” is plainly the story of the 
charity drudge’s life; but it is all covered, so to speak, 
with a grey veil. The book might have been written by 
some old professor who even as a youth had lymph, not 
blood, in his veins ; but who to make up for his short¬ 
comings had the picked vocabulary of a poet and an exqui¬ 
site sense of measure and 6tyle. The book is all written 
in seventeenth century French, the French that Ferdinand 
Brunetiere, of the Revue ties Deux Monde*, used to praise 
so highly, and this old classic French i6 used with perfect 
restraint. The book is severe, impeccably austere in 
manner, as in matter. 

Marguerite Audoux has said that 6he wrote and re¬ 
wrote the book half-a-dozen times, and was only hindered 
from re-writing it yet again by her need of money to pay 
the oculist. But the explanation explains nothing: Mar¬ 
guerite Audoux was simply born with a sense of style 
and a feeling for the beauty of French words which gives 
her a singular position as a French writer. If style be 
indeed the great antiseptic, as some believe, then Mar¬ 
guerite Audoux would be as sure of immortality as Renan 
or Anatole France; but the ordinary man would hardly 
like to go so far as that. 

“ Marie-Claire ” has hardly any other interest than one 
of manner; the matter is commonplace, unexciting; not 
a sensational page or paragraph, or word, from title to 
colophon; everything is in half-tints, subdued, refined, 
restrained. No wonder one calls it an astonishing book. 

Something else must be noted, which redounds to the 
honour of that wonderful French people. 

Marie-Claire is brought up in an orphanage, and when 
she is thirteen is sent out to a farmer’s to earn her living 
by guarding the sheep, feeding the pigs, and making her¬ 
self generally useful. She is at the mercy of the farmer 
and his wife, and even of the farm hands to some extent. 
The portraits of her master and mistress are life-like, 
vivid line-sketches ; the orphan has lived with them ; yet 
no one of these common persons placed in authority over 
her ever treats Marie-Claire harshly or meanly. She runs 
away at night, the farmer brings her back in his cart; 
but instead of reproaching her he wants to know: Has 
6he been treated badly? 

There is an extraordinary and astounding kindness 
implicit in the book from the beginning to the end; a 
positive virtue of goodness which is, I believe, no less 
characteristic of the French peasantry than their frugality 
and economy. 

On all these accounts “ Marie-Claire ” is a surprising 
book to have been written by an orphan, half-blind, a 
peasant drudge by birth and training, a work-girl by 
necessity; vet it is still more remarkable for the 
undiscovered depths in it of thought and emotion, for 
the way it leads one to grave questionings of long- 
cherished beliefs and prejudices. Compulsory education 
in the modern sense has always seemed to require 
justification. Yet what a crime it would have been to 
have left euch a talent as this voiceless and unknown! 

“ It takes three generations to make gentle folk,” says 
Emerson, and yet here is an outcast, a poor sempstress, 
who is a perfect gentlewoman in mind and soul (there is 
no trace of mud even on the hem of her roughest working- 
clothes) ; all is neat and exquisitely pure. There is no 
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mastery in any art, says Taine, without a long apprentice¬ 
ship ; 44 it takes fifteen years of hard work to learn to 
write decently,” and yet Marguerite Audoux shows herself 
at once a faultless literary artist. One is tempted to ex¬ 
claim that society is like the sea; the biggest fish never 
show themselves, but keep out of sight below the surface. 

No hint of ancestry in the book, no word of heredity; 
Marguerite Audoux was of peasant stock, and her reading 
was for long confined to minutes snatched from work or 
jleep and spent on cheap almanacks! Who gave her the 
master’s instinct for purity of diction? What inspired 
her control of the artistic symbol, her infallible tact; in 
a word, her exquisite refinement as a writer and a 
woman? In her way 6he is as extraordinary an appearance 
as a Heloise or a Jeanne d’Arc or a Charlotte Corday or 
a Mile, de l’Espinasse. And how comes it that all the 
greatest women appear to be born in France, where love 
is held most lightly, and the vulgarest pleasures of 6ense 
are most esteemed? Problem on problem and no hint of 
plausible solution. France is so different from Paris. 
Paris the most modern, the most cosmopolitan of cities; 
France the most provincial of countries, where the 
peasants still keep their old costumes, talk in obsolete 
French, bargain in forgotten coins, and pray under their 
breath for good luck to the Virgin whose existence they 
will no longer admit in public. 

Whenever I ihink of these contradictions, two thing6 
come into my memory; the old image of Thor drinking, 
drinking while the end of his drinking-horn is plunged 
in the sea, and the other a phrase of Victor Hugo, pompous 
and antithetic, yet with a certain deep significance in it, 
a significance we English are too apt to lose sight of: — 
“ L’Humanite a un synonyme: Egalite.” , 


A FRENCH APPRECIATION OF 44 MARIEX5LAIRE.” 

By Marc Loge. 

The Parisian world, and one may even say the French 
literary world, has been electrified lately by a novel, 
“ Marie-Claire,” written by a woman, which the few privi¬ 
leged persons who had seen the MB. previous to its publi¬ 
cation had declared to be a masterpiece. Surely, one 
will say, a novel, even written by a woman, is nothing 
so remarkable or out of the common in these days. 
“ Marie-Claire,” however, has this peculiarity: the author, 
Mme. Marguerite Audoux, is a poor seamstress, half-blind, 
illiterate, hardly knowing how td spell, whose whole life 
has been one long suffering and privation. Yet she has 
realised this miracle : she has achieved a masterpiece. In 
the enthusiastic preface he has written for 44 Marie-Claire,” 
Octave Mirbeau, the well-known author of 44 Le Jardin des 
Supplices,” 44 La 628.E.8.,” 44 Sebastien Roch,” etc., tells 
us how Charles-Louis Philippe, now considered, whether 
rightly or wrongly, one of the finest French prose-writers, 
met Marguerite Audoux, and how, having read some of 
her writings, he encouraged her to persevere. After his 
death, several of his friends, among whom were Frantz 
Jourdain and Octave Mirbeau, befriended the poor seam¬ 
stress ; and thus it happened that a few weeks ago 44 Marie- 
Claire ” appeared in book form at Fasquelle’s, one of the 
leading Parisian publishers. 

In 44 Marie-Claire ” Mme. Marguerite Audoux has not 
aimed at any high-flown romanticism, such as one might 
have expected from a person of her class and education. 
Both the story and the style are of a simplicity which is 
slightly disconcerting, so different are they from the 
themes and forms of most modern novels. Marguerite 
Audoux describes her heroes and heroines with a quite 
remarkable precision of expression, and sometimes even 
thiB lack of ornamentation, adjectives, or word-painting, in 
which many present authors garb and disguise their 
psychological definitions, produces rather a disagreeable 


impression of constraint and formality. This disappears* 
however, as soon as one recognises the fact that in Mme. 
Audoux’s wonderful book each phrase, each word, is to 
the point. There is no research after style or effect; it 
is written just as the author sets the episodes she narrates, 
plainly and tersely. 

The story is most simple: it is an autobiography. Mme. 
Audoux, the Marie-Claire of the tale, tells us in a series 
of short, concise chapters how, having lost both her 
parents whilst still a small child, she was placed in an 
orphanage under the direction of a sisterhood. She stays 
there for several years, and delineates in a few rapid but 
very sure strokes sketches of the conventual life. She 
thus reveals us her thoughts and occupations; she depicts 
her schoolmates, the sisters, and the servants. And though 
each character seems to be merely outlined, it is in reality 
so well observed and studied that we shall never forget 
8ceur Marie-Aimee, whose wild and loving heart yearns 
for a larger field of action than that afforded by the 
orphanage, and who is led sadly astray by her excessive 
nature. Nor shall we forget Ismerie, the malicious little 
hunchback, nor Colette the cripple, half sentimental, half 
hysterical, whose passionate and romantic aspirations are 
made a by-word in the homo. And we shall always 
remember Marie-Claire herself, so candid, Bimple, and 
really innocent, so prompt to see and to feel what is 
beautiful. 

Between the age of twelve and thirteen, Marie-Claire 
is placed at a farmer’s in Sologne, where she becomes a 
shepherdess. She describes the quiet and peaceful months 
spent there, the impressions produced on her by Nature, 
and she tells us how the discovery in the garret of a dog¬ 
eared copy of Fenelon's Telemaque revealed to her & new 
and unknown world. 

The kind farmer dies, and the farm passes into other 
hands, but Marie-Claire still remains as servant. When 
she is about seventeen she falls in love with Henri Deslois, 
the son of the chdUlaine , and the idyll between the two 
young people is very pure and simple. Marie-Claire loves 
this weakling with a deep attachment, springing straight 
from the immense yearning of her soul to have somebody 
to care for, and who will care for her. Alas, poor Marie- 
Claire ! Her new-found happiness is quickly destroyed. 
Henri, obeying his mother’s instructions, informs her that 
he can no longer be her friend. The young girl suddenly 
finds herself alone, and the world becomes very bleak 
and dreary when she understands that she has been 
deprived of the sole real affection she has ever known— 
save that of Soeur Marie-Aimee. Hardly knowing what 
she is doing, stumbling blindly through the winter snowy 
she returns to the orphanage in an instinctive desire to 
rest in the only home she has ever had. 

In order to curb her pride—pitiful Marie-Claire, whose 
pure conscience and aloofness from petty worries and 
intrigues have won her a reputation of haughtiness—the 
Mother Superior assigns her work in the kitchens of the 
institution. She accepts this new humiliation with the 
serene resignation which characterises her throughout the 
book. But, after having seen her beloved Soeur Marie- 
Aimee a last time, before the latter leaves for a leper 
settlement, whither she goes to expiate her sin, Marie- 
Claire leaves the orphanage in her turn. Her sister, whom 
she has not met for many long years, comes to meet her, 
but gives her clearly to understand that she does not 
wish to be burdened with her. So Marie-Claire is left 
standing on the platform of the station, bewildered, 
sorrowful, with forty francs in her pocket. A train comes 
thundering in—a train bound for Paris. Almost uncon¬ 
sciously she steps into a compartment, resolved to try 
and obtain work in the great city. 

Paris has brought fame and glory to Mme. Audoux. 
Her novel is a very great success; the press is unanimous 
in praising it, and well may it do so, for in 44 Marie- 
Claire ” are disclosed psychological faculties almost pain¬ 
fully natural and acute. One feels that when Mme. 
Audoux describes her characters she makes no effort in 
so doing; her observation is so clear and penetrating that 
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she strips her personages of all superfluities so as to give 
them only their most concrete expression. Indeed, Mme. 
Audoux’s manner of writing is in many ways comparable 
to the sketches of the celebrated French sculptor, Rodin, 
who in one stroke of his pencil draws the outline of a 
human figure—but an outline in which are revealed all 
the muscle-play and the tense movement of a human body. 

The ending of the book seems to predict that we shall 
soon meet Marie-Claire in Paris. But the question is. 
Will the qualities so particular to Mme. Audoux’s manner 
suit a novel having as centre round which the action 
would revolve this exceedingly “ relentless city ” 1 And 
now that Mme. Audoux has tasted the sweetness of fame, 
will she still be able to preserve in her novels that rustic, 
naive, and delicious simplicity which is the innermost 
charm of “ Marie-Claire ” 1 These questions the future 
will solve. , 

Of course, “ Marie-Claire ” may please and interest one 
more or less; that depends upon the taste, temperament, 
and sensibility of the reader. But whatever one’s opinion 
may be, one cannot help recognising that this simple story 
will remain among the cAc/s d'auvrtt of modern French 
literature. And it will long continue to be a subject of 
wonder how a poor, uncultivated workwoman could have 
conceived and achieved such a book, unless we remember 
La Rochefoucauld’s maxim : “ La sincSritS est unc ouvcrturc 
dc caur.” 


The Infinite Capacity. By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.) 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has presented the reading public with 
a volume of infinite capacity. It is the 6tory of a genius 
who cannot claim to be a human being, except in so far 
as his genius leads him into monstrous excesses. A son of 
'the people, he was raised above the people by his genius; 
but in every point, except one, when his genius slept or 
was dormant, he was not only a son of the people, but a 
son of the worst type of the people. The man Aie com¬ 
menced his career in obscurity as a member of the 
orchestra of a low class cafe in Paris. His genius as a 
violinist came to be recognised; the man who was less than 
nothing was immediately worshipped as little less than a 
god. Huge and extravagant sums were paid for the privi¬ 
lege of admittance to the concerts where he wa6 to perform. 
Rich and fashionable women, often the most foolish class 
to be found, metaphorically kissed the ground upon which 
he trod. The man himself was wholly indifferent to this 
worship. His fleeting affections were usually bestowed in 
the lowest quarters of Paris. Such affection as he had to 
bestow appeared only at intervals, and was apt to be rapidly 
forgotten. Indeed, outside of his art the man’s mind was 
more often than not a blank. One day he was entirely 
oblivious of the actions which he had performed on the 
preceding day. The fact that he found it hard to remem¬ 
ber his engagements, which had to be carefully noted for 
him by an absurd little person named Zosime, was not 
remarkable, as many intellectual men are similarly 
afflicted. 

The real transition of the story to something more than 
ordinary occurs when Aie visits Beever Park on the invita¬ 
tion of Lady Elizabeth Greenfield, who is married to a 
pompous Liberal politician who, in consequence of wear¬ 
ing the Nonconformist conscience on his coat-sleeve, has 
achieved the position of Colonial Secretary. Lady Eliza¬ 
beth’s union with this Liberal monstrosity has, of course, 
proved uncongenial, and at one stage of her career nearly 
involved a catastrophe. The son and Pat, the daughter, 
\yere brought up in inevitably uncongenial surroundings. 
Their mother was always acting a part and their father 
spouting platitudes from the leaflets of the Liberal Central 
Office. 

In this unfortunate state of circumstances Lady Eliza¬ 
beth fell under the spell of Aie, with the result that she 
invited him to Beever Park to take part in a concert to 
raise funds for a local object. A manly young fellow, 
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Harry Steynor, had long been in love with Fat, and had at 
this very moment put an important question to her, whioh 
Pat had undertaken to answer in a few days. 

The mountebank and his violin appear on the scene— 
omne ignotum pro magnifico —Pat, tired of her mother’s 
acting and her father’s nauseous political allusions, is 
attracted by Aie. Aie falls into the convulsions and vol¬ 
canic eruptions which are natural to genius. The girl’s 
imagination is conquered, and she consents to flight with 
Aie, under the mistaken belief that she can be useful to a 
person who is utterly useless and positively detrimental 
except when he is playing the fiddle. From this point 
events march somewhat more slowly than could be desired. 
Evidently a semi-climax has been reached. Greatly as 
I admire the work, I should like to see more swiftness 
from this point up to the climax. 

Pat, in consenting to run away with Aie, did not fully 
realise the import and the tendencies of the step which she 
had taken. Thoroughly imbued with the uselessness in his 
political work of her father, the Colonial Secretary, she 
had conceived the notion that it would be a grand thing to 
do some useful work in the world. Aie told her he needed 
her. She, knowing the utterly irresponsible creature that 
he was, fancied that she could be useful to him in his work. 
She entirely misunderstood the situation; to be useful to 
Aie was Zosime’s function. 

Arrived at Paris at the Hotel do Crillon, the man is in 
transports. He engages the best suite in the hotel. He 
rushes out, past shopping hours, to buy up flowers for all 
that money will purchase. His wife is tired. He returns 
with the flowers. His wife has retired and locked the door. 
He pleads through it. 8he tells him she is tired and must 
rest. He raves, he stamps, he rages, he kicks at the door, 
but he receives no other reply. He cries out in agony, 
“ Very good I I see. I am not to enter heaven. I am not 
to be among the angels. Very well, then. Tonncrre dc 
Lieu! I will be a fallen angel with a vengeance. To the 
Moulin Rouge! To Hell! ,, 

Aie, being a genius, does nothing by halves, and he fully 
acts up to the part which he has prescribed for himself. 

Pat, in the meantime, fails to realise the situation, and 
it is not until her mother, Lady Elizabeth, arrives in Paris 
that she for the first time comes to understand Aie and 
his proceedings. 

The remainder of the book, admirably clever in dialogue, 
though somewhat delayed in action, leads up to the inevit¬ 
able conclusion. Two obstacles intervene. Firstly, Aie is 
stricken with brain fever, and it is only through the pre¬ 
sence of Pat at his bedside that his life is saved. He returns 
shortly to his former way of living. Pat, left alone, is 
visited by her former lover, Captain Steynor. Elopement 
is decided on. But again the hand of Fate delays the 
inevitable. Aie, motoring with a party of his cafe friends, 
is the victim of a motor accident, in which he loses his 
bow arm. The violin is silenced for ever, but not the 
tongue of the gamin who had risen to greatness. Pat and 
Zosime have to bear the misery of his blasphemies and 
reproaches. A happy event releases them. Having gone 
to live in a provincial town, Aie discovers a boy. What 
that discovery means is told in these words, remembering 
Nancine was at one time Aie’s “little Nancine”: 

“ So this is the boy I found you singing to sleep! ” 

“Yes,” said Nancine. 

“ What a boy he has grown ! Look at his hands; feel 
the bumps behind his ears. Nancine! my little Nancine, 
you are the mother of one who will be famous throughout 
the world ! Think what those hands and those bumps will 
do with a violin! I don’t understand it! ” 

There was a curious little smile on Nancine’s face! At 
that point we gallop to the end. Zosime takes the neces¬ 
sary measures to free Pat, and she becomes the happy 
spouse of Captain 8teynor. 

The book is extraordinarihr clever. I hope it will not 
be too clever for the ordinarv reader of novels. Poetry, 
romance, satire, and literary grace abound. If Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton had never written other works which had cora- 
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manded general admiration, he would have made his fame 
as a literary man by having been the author of “ The 
Infinite Capacity.” 

Cecil Cowper. 


Just ire ! By Marie C. Leighton. (Ward, Lock and Co. 

6s.) 

We should imagine that in the composition of her story 
“Justice!” Marie C. Leighton has laid under contribution 
every sensational novel upon which she has been able up 
to now to place her hands. We say this in no disparaging 
sense, for the plot of the story is undoubtedly all her own, 
and most of the thrilling incidents she weaves into it have 
long since become thd common property of writers of 
“ shockers,” whether published at sixpence or six shillings. 
Neither would we deny that many of the startling episodes 
of the story are entirely the fruit of her own wonderfully 
fertile brain. Yet, on the other hand, the one which pre¬ 
dominates over all the strange happenings—the dual per¬ 
sonality of Mr. Wilford-Bruce, the eminent K.C.—is 
nothing more than a rehash of our old acquaintances, Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, who were perhaps not entirely 
original either. The story was evidently first written for 
publication in serial form in small, not to say homoeopatnic, 
doses, and we have to congratulate Marie C. Leighton on 
the vast ingenuity she has displayed in crowding into a 
single story the multifarious “ curtains ” her book contains. 
Those who have a palate for strong meat of this description, 
and plenty of it, will be more than satisfied with a course 
of “ Justice! ” But we venture to think it will take another 
Milo to devour it at a sitting. For our own part, not 
being gifted with such an insatiable appetite as the famous 
athlete, we found it advisable to proceed cautiously, on the 
principle of “ cut and come again,” with more or less 
lengthy intervals for mental digestion between each portion. 
But we must not forget the dessert, when, after all these 
courses of highly spiced forcemeat, two loving couples make 
their bow to the reader to the joyous peal of the wedding- 
bells, which should at least please the ladies. 


The Bungalow Under the Lake. By Charles E. Pearce. 

(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Those who delight in shocks and thrills and the horrors 
of the sordid side of life, relieved at opportune moments 
by gorgeous displays of the frocks and frills and the 
frivolous diversions of the smart set, will find themselves 
catered for galore in Mr. Charles E. Pearce’s latest novel, 
“ The Bungalow under the Lake.” But they must not 
expect too much of the bungalow, which appears so little 
in the story that it might very well never have entered 
into it. Nevertheless, this mysterious subaqueous 
dwelling-place serves the purpose, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, of a pivot around which are evolved the strange doings 
of as varied an assortment of intriguing men and women 
as the most exacting craving for sensationalism could 
well desire. The different characters are imbued with life, 
often of a very creepy kind, by a master hand, which piles 
on the agony unstintingly. Mr. Pearce evidently knows his 
London well, and is as much at home in the fashionable 
tea-rooms of Bond Street as in the squalid purlieus of 
Rotherhithe, in the consulting-room of a dubious medical 
practitioner as in the “ library ” where the cancelled notes 
are stored down in the vaults of the Bank of England. 
The characters include a quixotic, rough, uncultured 
millionaire, who marries a well-born but penniless girl 
many years his junior; a scheming olive-skinned doctor 
who sticks at nothing; a vile old hag of Malayan extrac¬ 
tion, and her fascinating grand-daughter Neiza, the snake 
girl and dancer; an unsophisticated young nobleman, who 
is the doctor’s rival; and a no-better-than-she-should-be 
Carrie Daintree, alias Casoindra, who runa the “ snug¬ 
gery ” in Bond Street. Motor-cars are bowling along 
every other page—it is extraordinary what wonderful 
things can be accomplished by their means—but as an 
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old cockney we observe with pleasure that on one occasion 
the humble hansom, the fast vanishing gondola of London, 
is called into requisition. 


Silver wool. By Emily Jenkinson. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 

In this exceptionally good little story, which unfortunately 
reaches us rather late, we have a clever presentation of a 
side of life which does not often come before the novel- 
reader. Life in the remote villages of Westmorland or 
Cumberland—w r e are hardly sure which county forms the 
scene of the book—is sufficiently apart from ordinary 
experience to render a fascinating description of it some¬ 
thing of an achievement. Unpretentiously, but very 
beautifully, Miss Jenkinson tells of these farmers and 
shepherds, of their loves, joys, and sorrows on the fells 
and in the dales, and for any reader who has an eye to 
picturesque writing, choice language, and an excellent 
sense of atmosphere, the story of “ Silverwool ” will be most 
enjoyable. “ Silverwool ” is a prize sheep, and we cannot 
say that we found ourselves particularly interested in his 
adventures; but his owner, Joe Wain, is a splendidly 
conceived character. So is Betty, Joe’s frivolous and tanta¬ 
lising daughter, who held her true lover, Luke Heron, at 
arm’s length until he simply took her by storm. 

The man in love with Betty, .to whom she was denied— 
Ishmael Grey, the deformed clergyman—is another fine 
conception. His patience under the constant trials which 
his unruly and tactless parishioners imposed upon him; 
his perseverance, his quiet relinquishing of Betty after a 
period of unreasonable hoping; his indomitable pluck; 
his courage in the face of laughter and ridicule—all these 
things endear him to the reader. We have no space to do 
more than record the really exquisite passages of descrip¬ 
tion with which the book abounds; but we can sincerely 
congratulate the author on a first* novel of unusual promise. 


THE THEATRE 


Hardy Dramatised: “The Mellbtock Quire.” 

Should the work of Thomas Hardy be dramatised? Many 
will prefer to answer the question in the negative. The 
Wessex novels are full of the dramatic element, but it is 
so subtly interwoven with the various aspects of Nature, 
the gloom of Egdon Heath, the long white road, the 
peaceful time of milking, that human drama and a psycho¬ 
logical study of landscape cannot be presented together 
on the stage. These two factors are inseparable to a full 
appreciation of Hardy’s genius. Hills and valleys, roads 
and forests are not so much descriptive pad-ding; they 
are vital forces that play a most important part in the 
destinies of Hardy’s characters. In addition, there is 
inexorable Fate—Greek in origin, and not of the Wessex 
country in particular—that stands unmoved in shattering 
the hope9 of Marty 8outh, or Jude, or Tess. These things 
are above the machinations of stagecraft, so that those who 
witness Hardy dramatised readily perceive that the real 
spirit of the novelist’s work is almost absent in a version 
that cannot be more than a faint adaptation of the original. 

We are grateful, however, to Mr. A. H. Evans for 
writing “ The Mellstock Quire,” a play based upon “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree.” He has chosen Hardy’s only 
comedy. It is a work presenting fewer difficulties for the 
dramatist than would be the case in the other novels. 
This play was excellently performed by the Dorchester 
Debating and Dramatic Society, under the auspices of 
the Society of Dorset Men in London, at the Cripplegate 
Institute, on December 1. Mr. Evans has taken consider¬ 
able licence in his stage version. He could not, however, 
have done otherwise, and as his alterations have met with 
Hardy’s approval, we cannot raise an objection. Mr. 
Evans had no easy task, and on the whole he has done his 
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work extremely well. He has brought into prominence 
such delightful rustics as the Dewys, Robert Penny, the 
cobbler who could read character from lasts, Thomas Leaf, 
the village clown, who was impersonated by a gentleman 
who had painted the excellent scenery, and Gran’fer 
William, chief of the rustics, an infallible authority on old- 
world matters. 

The play opens with Mellstock village upon a snowy 
Christmas Eve. The muffled rustics, with their instru¬ 
ments and lanterns, are immensely droll. They are 
nothing if not voluble, and it is safe to say that there 
would be no carols without the necessary discussion pre¬ 
ceding them. Gran’fer William, in a high-pitched voice, 
describes harmoniums as “ miserable dumbledores,” and 
one and all come to the conclusion that “ nothing will 
spak to your heart wi’ the sweetness o' strings.” After 
these preliminaries the Quire strikes up, and men and 
boys sing a carol in hearty fashion for the benefit of the 
new schoolmistress, Fancy Day, who is destined to play 
havoc with the Vicar’s heart and do away with the ancient 
performances of the time-honoured Quire. The carol is 
well received, and Fancy comes to the door in scant attire, 
whereupon Dick Dewy loses no time in falling in love with 
her. Thanks to Mr. Evans, the guileless youth does his 
love-making in a remarkably rapid manner. The scene 
concludes with another carol outside Shiner’s house. Here 
the rustics meet with anything but appreciation, and 
Shiner, in language scarcely suitable for the occasion, 
warmly denounces them. One of the rustics shouts, with 
sublime indifference to “ Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men,” “ Play fortissimy, and drown his spaking 1 ” Hardy 
never descends to farce, even in such a scene as this, but 

Mr. Martin, perhaps remembering one of Fred Karno’s 
troupes, flings out pillows and garments upon tho indignant 
rustics. Even irritated churchwardens do not do this sort 
of thing in actual life, and Hardy gives a sufficiently vivid 
picture of 8hiner by describing him as “ wildly flinging 
his arms and body about in the form of capital X’s 
and Y’s.” 

In the third act we find that Dick has rivals for Fancy’s 
hand. There is the Vicar, and also Shiner. In Fancy’s 
sitting-room the Vicar (and not Dick Dewy, as in the book) 
makes himself useful by attempting to hang up pictures. 
He drinks tea from a saucer, and washes his hands, with 
those of Fancy’s, in a tin bowl. Before, however, he can 
proceed further, he is hastily called away to see a 
parishioner, and Dick Dewy comes a-courting. In spite 
of the fact that he parts his hair in the middle, he does his 
love-making in truly rural fashion. Fancy, however, is 
jealous, and tells him how she flirted with Shiner. 8he 
narrates her imagined experience with delightful effect, 
and her lover must have been aware from the start how 
appropriate her Christian name was. Fancy’s father, how¬ 
ever, is set on his daughter marrying the prosperous 
Shiner, but, thanks to Elizabeth’s idea of getting the 
schoolmistress to feign illness, Day’s objections are 
eventually overcome. 

In the concluding act the Vicar, perceiving where 
Fancy’s love is, resigns his claim. It is a pity he does so 
in rather a stained-glass window attitude. In this scene, 
owing to a lapse in stage-management, the rustics sit in 
a semi-circle, and are strongly reminiscent of a nigger 
performance. Objection must be taken to the Tranter 
(Mr. W. R. Bawler) introducing gag on his own account. 
We point out these defects in no cavilling spirit, but with 
the honest intention of trying to prevent a repetition of 
same in the future. There is much genuine talent among 
these players. The rustics had crept from the pages of 
Hardy’s book, and lived their lives over again in front of 
the footlights, and Miss Ethel Hawker’s interpretation of 
the much-wooed Fancy Day was a very pleasing and 
finished performance. 


MUSIC 

Ou& forefathers, it would seem, loved the melody made 
by wind instruments more than we do. Horace Walpole 
told George Montagu that when he accompanied Lady 
Caroline Petersham (“ having just finished her last layer 
of red, and looking as handsome as orimson could make 
her ”) on a brilliant party to Vauxhall, the barge in which 
they paraded up and down the river was " attended by a 
boat of French horns.” Nowadays Father Thames, it is 
to be feared, has to put up with gramophones, or the music 
made by scratch “ quadrille bands,” and it would not be 
very easy to engage a company of wind-players with a 
suitable repertoire, unless, perhaps, the “ Societe Moderne 
d’lnstruments a Vent” were paying London one of their 
welcome visits. These very accomplished and enterprising 
artists gave a concert last week in Bechstein Hall, which, 
if only for its novel surprises, was remarkably interesting 
and agreeable. We do not go so far as Lady Montfort 
when she told Endymion, “ A new acquaintance is like 
a new book; I prefer it, even if bad, to an old acquaint¬ 
ance,” but we do most cordially welcome such new 
acquaintances as these wind-players and their music. The 
artists are brilliant, the horn-players, MM. Capdevielle 
and Bailleux, being as fine as any we have heard, and 
their music is fresh and entertaining, always clever, and 
sometimes amusing. With the exception of a sonata for 
flute, composed by Michel Blavet, who flourished under 
Louis XV., all the music was as modern as possible. The 
sonata, a charming old pattern of grace and vivacity, with 
a curious English flavour about its allegro and its rondo, 
was beautifully played by M. Fleury, an artist well known 
and greatly regarded in London, and was accompanied 
by M. Flament, one of the bassoon players. Of the 
moderns, we had a delightful divertissement by Vincent 
d’Judy. It consisted of a chanson and some dances, gayer 
in character than one might have expected (for M. d’Judy 
is often as dull as he is immaculate), and better to listen 
to than a divertissement by Emile Bernard, with which 
the programme began. We wondered what Cesar Franck 
would have thought of his pupil (a successor at St. 
Clotilde), M. Gabriel Pierne’s adventure in a prelude 
and fughetta for the eight wind instruments. This was 
as lively as are some of Bach’e fugues, and we found 
it amusing as well as clever, and certainly more agreeable 
than M. Caplet’s “ Suite Persane ” Hoard in the distance, 
among the rose gardens of Ispahan, and played by people 
out of the Arabian Nights, it might have been very well, 
but in Bechstein Hall we found no compensation for its 
ugliness, and were tempted to apply to it what Mme. de 
Sevigne said of some one: “ II abusait de la permission 
qu’ont les hommes d’etre laids.” At this concert, Mme. 
Durand-Texte sang many modern French songs with an 
art and a sympathy so perfect that the fact that her voice 
is not of particularly agreeable quality did not matter at 
all. She was specially effective in some of Reynaldo 
Hahn’s settings of Leconte de Lisle’s Latin lyrics, and it 
is a much harder task to sing Hahn in his later mood than 
his earlier. People whose ears were saluted for the first 
time by this modern French music would probably have 
pronounced it all very frightful, a succession of discordant 
noises without any “ tune ” whatever. They would have 
said, as poet Gray said of the French music of his time, 
that it consisted of “ des miaulemens et des heurlesmens 
effroyables, meles avec un tintamarre du diable ”; they 
would apply to the modern Frenchman the sarcasm that 
of old was directed against Rameau: “ Le distillateur 
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d’accords baroques.” But to the more accustomed ear this 
modern music (we will except the “ Suite Persane ”) is 
strangely, smartly fresh and invigorating, and one does 
not taste the good music of an elder day the Iobs after 
h banquet such as that offered.by the Wind-players. Last 
Saturday Miss Maggie Teyte, and Mr. Beecham with his 
band, gave a programme of airs and overtures by Mehul, 
Gretry, Isouard, Monsigny, and Dalayrac, all of which 
were simple and innocent, sometimes almost naive, yet 
beautiful, and by no means wanting in dramatic excel¬ 
lence. They were not heard, however, under happy con¬ 
ditions. The .££olian Hall is too small for such a band, 
and Mr. Beecham was generally too loud in his accom¬ 
paniments, so that Miss Teyte’s delicate art was severely 
handicapped. Still, she was singing deliciously, and espe¬ 
cially in Monsigny’s “ II regardait mon bouquet,” 
Isoward’s air from “ Jeannot et Colin,” and Dalayrac’s 
“ Jeunes Fillettes,” did she delight her audience. Mehul's 
overture, " Le Tresor Suppose,” an entr’acte from his 
“ Helena,” and Gretry’s Airs de Ballet from “ Zemire” were 
the most charming of the orchestral pieces. We read, 
without surprise, that Cesar Franck loved the music of 
these composers of the later eighteenth century, but, 
fragrant as it is, like an ancient vase of pot-pourri, the 
music made by their successors of to-day has an aroma 
much more pungent and stimulating. 

If .£olian Hall is not the most suitable room for an 
orchestra, it was very much the right place for Mr. 
Plunket Greene’s lecture on “ Interpretation in Bong.” 
This provided us with a very pleasant evening. The effect 
was as if one had been at an agreeable party where the 
company had no reason to chatter, for all were sufficiently 
entertained in listening to the bright conversation, on a 
subject dear to them all, of a causeur who was at once 
sound and witty, serious and droll, who knew when to 
stop and illustrate his theories by singing a number of 
first-rate songs in unapproachable style. Mr. Greene told 
a story of the Irishman (this was in the course of his 
remarks on “ diction ”) who apologised for being unable 
to speak plainly because “ his mouth was inconveniently 
crowded with curses.” Most of the lecturer’s hearers must 
have felt at the end of the evening that their mouths 
were inconveniently crowded with expressions of gratitude. 
His insistence on the necessity of a perfect technique, 
of magnetism (which he defined happily as “ an applied 
form of attraction ”), of sense of atmosphere, of tone- 
■colour, etc., was all very proper, but, after all, technique 
is really the only one of these gifts, indispensable for the 
fine interpreter, which can be acquired. As Mr. Greene 
said, “ interpretation is individual, and cannot be taught,” 
and when he explained “ tone-colour ” as the “ unconscious 
response of the voice to the feelings,” one could not but 
recall the host of singers who do not appear to have any 
“ feelings,” who are therefore guiltless of “ tone-colour.” 
Still, the lecture was full of hints likely to be of real 
use to any intelligent and striving singer. Use your 
imagination, visualise everything, never break the rhythm 
to take breath, sing as you speak—what golden rules are 
these! We were in full agreement with Mr. Greene’s 
verdict that the greatest master of diction now before the 
public is Mr. Harry Lauder, and we wished fervently that 
all the clergymen, of whatever obedience, could have 
heard, not only his severe comments on clerical intoning 
and its slovenliness, but his wonderful reading of verses 
from what he called the finest prose-ballad he knew, the 
chapter about Nebuchadnezzar the King, the golden image, 
and the three holy children. That was a reading of 
Scripture which an archbishop might have envied. We 
must not forget the generous appeal to singers “ not to 
spoil the good work of their accompanist,” or his emphatic 
declaration that our British accompanists were second to 
none. Of course, Mr. Greene brought back Mr. Liddle 
with him to share the applause bestowed on the songs. 
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Mr. Schelling has given another very largely attended 
pianoforte recital in Queen’s Hall, at which one hearer 
at least suffered a considerable disappointment. Instead 
of playing, as he had announced, Paderewski’s fine and too 
little known sonata, he played the sonata of Chopin in 
B minor. It is very beautiful, but do we not all play it, 
and know it by heart? The last movement certainly 
showed off Mr. Bchelling’s extraordinary scale-playing to 
great advantage; no matter how deep the thunder which 
came from his left hand, the scales with the right hand 
were always brilliantly clear, and we have heard many 
distinguished pianists fail to accomplish this feat. In 
some of his smaller Chopin pieces Mr. Schelling’s imita¬ 
tion of the manner of his master, M. Paderewski, was 
even too close, and a more personal performance would 
have had more freshness. 

Miss Hostater, at a second recital, confirmed the 
opinion formed at her first concert, that she would be a 
more successful singer if she was more careful about her 
rhythm, and did not “ drag the time.” She sang Honi’s 
ballad “ I’ve been roaming,” which we were glad, for 
old sake’s sake, to hear, though it sounded rather odd 
among the songs of Scarletti (Domenico), Mozart, and 
Schumann. But Miss Hostater may be advised to remem¬ 
ber that she who sings a simple ballad should sing it 
simply. She tried to do too much with the little English 
song, as she did, also, with Scarletti’s “ Se Fiorindo,” 
which asks to be treated with a light, bright piquancy, 
and no affectation of a “ grande passion.” 

At Queen’s Hall, Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe’s choir have 
given a concert of well-known madrigals, choruses, etc., 
which they sang with commendable accuracy and excellent 
tone. The choristers were so keenly anxious to do every¬ 
thing right that their singing was sometimes a good deal 
lacking in spontaneity, but greater ease will come with 
practice, and they are certainly on the way to become a 
capital choir. In Mr. W. A. Barrett’s adaptation of 
“ Matona ” they showed plenty of variety of tone. The 
Queen’s Hall symphony concert on Saturday brought 
forward Mischa Elman in Tchaikowsky’s concerto, the 
work in which, as a wonderful boy, he made his fame. 
He is surely among the great violinists, and will become 
greater still. The programme was quite familiar, except 
for a suite for strings, cleverly arranged by Mr. Wood 
from some of Bach’s works which are not well known. 
This scored a great success. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Old Masters of the British School. 

The Exhibition of Old Masters of the British School, 
organised by Messrs. Agnew on behalf of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, has now risen to the rank 
of an annual function of first-rate importance in the art 
world, and this year’s show is well up to the high average 
of its predecessors. The firm has exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for gathering such a collection, and they use 
these to the best advantage, but there is something 
pathetic in the thought that there is hardly one of these 
splendid family portraits, the products of the golden age 
of English Art, that does not represent some ancient Eng¬ 
lish family fallen upon evil days, if not evil tongues, and, 
forced by the pressure of the res avyusta dovxi , to part 
with what should have been inalienable heirlooms. 
Properly to appreciate such pictures as these, they should 
be seen against the oak-panelled walls of the old houses 
where they were originally hung. Shown even to the 
advantage to which they appear at Messrs. Agnew’e, in 
a well-lit and well-appointed gallery, newly cleaned and 
bright perhaps as when they left the studio of the painter. 
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tfhey strike the beholder with something of a pang; they 
lose their antique flavour and their right associations 
with a past of which the last vestiges are rapidly slipping 
from U6. They are passing, in a great measure, as we 
know, into the hands of American millionaires and gentle¬ 
men with patronymics in hcit and heim ; and to see them 
at Messrs. Agnews is often for the British public to bid 
them a long and final farewell. 

Sir Joshua is represented not unworthily. The versa¬ 
tility of his genius appears in the pretty little profile 
portrait of a child—the Hon. Theresa Parker, daughter 
of the first Lord Boringdon; the group of the Roffey 
family is a solid and careful piece of work, but not inspir¬ 
ing) the portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Beresford and her son 
displays some of the commoner mannerisms of the master, 
especially the screwed-up mouth with which he delighted 
to invest nearly every child whom he painted; a typically 
graceful female portrait, full of old-world charm, is that 
of the Hon. Mary Monckton; and a very clever family 
group, marred only by the awkward attitude of one of the 
children, is that termed “ the Cottagers ”—portraits of 
the Macklin family. Some of the figures are particularly 
charming, and show the master in his best form. Gains¬ 
borough’s contribution is an average portrait of John 
Taylor, of Bordesley Park—it is a pity that no better 
example of the greatest of the eighteenth century masters 
was available on this occasion. Romney has some fine 
portraits to his credit—the graceful and beautiful full 
length of Lady Rouse-Boughton, the fine seated figure of 
Miss Clavering, and the famous group of the Clavering 
children, familiar to the world in John Raphael Smith’s 
great mezzotint. The two other Romneys shown are un¬ 
important beside these. Raeburn, too, has some striking 
canvases shown—particularly the strong and dignified 
portrait of the Hon. Anne Sempill, in which the artist 
appears at his best, and the characteristic three-quarter 
length of Mrs. Gordon, marked by that grave sadness of 
expression which Raeburn knew so well how to fix on his 
canvas. 

Among other masters Hoppner is well represented by 
pictures in his earlier as well as in his later styles. Mrs. 
Parkyns, afterwards Lady Rancliffe, was one of the earliest 
friends of the struggling young artist, and stood god¬ 
mother to his son, afterwards the famous Arctic naviga¬ 
tor ; the picture is one which attracted the praise of Sir 
Walter Armstrong a quarter of a century since, when the 
artist was disregarded; and, even in its much-cleaned 
9tate, with the hard lines that bound the lip6, deserves all 
the good that he said of it. At the other end of the scale 
the portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Phipps recalls, in 
its easy and powerful handling, and almost impressionist 
style, the fine portrait of the famous Duchess-Countess of 
Sutherland which used to hang at Trentham. Lawrence 
appears in his happier manner, more or less under the 
spell of Hoppner, in the full length of Viscountess Castle- 
reagh. Three paintings by Turner are good, but hardly 
characteristic of the master at his best, and the same may 
be said of the Crome and the Morlands. There is a pretty 
picture, too, by W. Dyce, one of the less known eighteenth 
century men, who may yet come to have a market value 
when the millionaires have made off with all the works of 
their betters. 

M. Dulac’s Illustrations to Fairy Tales. 

In M. Dulac’s water-colour illustrations to fairy tales 
now being exhibited at the Leicester Galleries there is 
the same feeling for harmonious colour and decorative 
composition which has always distinguished his art. An 
exquisite example is the picture of “ Fatima receiving her 
Friends in her Husband’s Absence,” though its delicate 
scheme of colour is something of a contrast to the rich¬ 
ness of the other illustrations to “ Bluebeard,” which, with 
their Eastern architectural backgrounds, recall the artist’s 
beautiful designs for the “ Arabian Nights.” Looking at 


these pictures, one cannot but feel that it is primarily as 
a designer in colour that M. Dulac should be regarded. 
As an illustrator he often fails in dramatic expression. 
His Fatima giving back the fatal key and his Sister Anne 
leaning over the parapet do not express the emotions which 
their situations demand, while the Court Professors and 
the Ugly Sisters seem to have made a definite effort to 
be funny. Yet, on the other hand, there is a quaint, 
delightful sort of humour in “ The Blue Butterfly—The 
Emblem of Youthful Love,” and “ The Castle of the Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty, almost hidden by the dense woods that have 
grown up round it,” which is one of the most beautiful of 
the series, is also successful as an illustration. 

In one direction we think M. Dulac has surpassed much 
of his earlier work, for his colour in these pictures is 
generally clearer and more transparent and has less the 
appearance of marble than formerly. This is an additional 
beauty. Besides the illustrations to “Bluebeard,” “The 
Bleeping Beauty,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” “ Cinderella,” 
and Paul Verlaine’s “ Fetes Galantes,” there are several 
pictures of other subjects, of which the distracted old Pro¬ 
fessor who dreams that his treasured moths and butterflies 
are flying out of their cases and encircling his couch gives 
the artist an opportunity for one of those exquisite designs 
of his, in which the coloured butterflies shine like insect 
jewels. 

The Rev. M. W. Peters' Paintings, and Others. 

We are not sure that the Exhibition of the Rev. M. W. 
Peters’ paintings, which has been got together at the 
Graves’ Galleries, in Pall Mall, is rightly described as a 
minor exhibition. There are signs of a movement being 
afoot to raise Peters’ work to a higher rank than has 
hitherto been accorded to it; and the importance of this 
exhibition lies in the fact that it is the first time that his 
pictures have been paid the compliment of having an exhi¬ 
bition to themselves. This exhibition should, we think, 
set the doubts, if there be any, as to Peters’ greatness at 
rest. Into his odd career we need not enter here; suffice 
it that he took holy orders after a secular training as an 
artist, which had already won him an R.A., and that he 
has come down to history, in consequence, as the only 
clerical Academician. In these days it is safe to say that 
he would never have become an Academician at all. His 
work stands confessed as astonishingly unequal, and it 
was more bad than good. But when the afflatus was 
upon him, there is no denying that he could be very good. 
He painted his wife and children especially with an ease 
and abandon that sometimes recalls Romney; some of his 
male portraits, too, startle one in a wilderness of arid 
work, with their strength and virility. But these happy 
moments were few; and when we view the numerous can¬ 
vases, ill-drawn and ill-coloured, with dark, beady eyes 
out of all keeping with the rest of the picture, we under¬ 
stood what occasion he must have given to such sharp- 
tongued critics as Gifford and Hoppner, and to such un¬ 
scrupulous libellers as Anthony Pasquin and Peter Pindar. 
It is a collection which we are glad to have seen, but 
which we do not think likely to be repeated. 

Of Mr. Ronald Mackenzie’s pictures of India, shown at 
McLean’s Galleries, in the Haymarket, it would be difficult 
to speak too highly. He gives us India as it is, and his 
wonderful pictures of charges of Baluchi and Pathan 
horsemen are fine pieces of figure painting, which can 
rarely have been excelled. With equal fidelity he catches 
the characteristic features of Indian landscape and its 
marvellous lights and shadows. With tigers in the open 
he is not quite so successful, but the difficulties that stand 
in the way of the artist who seeks such studies are prac¬ 
tically insuperable. 

The small collection of the late Mr. Staats Forbes' 
pictures at Mr. Powers' Gallery in Victoria Street merits 
an approving notice. It contains many good and delicate 
pieces of work by modern masters, French and English, 
and there are some particularly good specimens of work 
by members cf the Barbizon School. 
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OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To Vie Editor of Thi Academy. 

Sib, —We must at all times endeavour to make excuses for 
unsatisfactory markets, fall in prices, and generally depressing 
business. I really think that this time we have some valid 
reason for our want of life, and that is, of course, Politics. When 
they get on the nerves of the investing public, it takeB a deal of 
persuading to coax people into any sort or kind of speculation, 
and I fail to see how they can be blamed. Those blest with 
a vote at this most important period of their country’s history 
have an opportunity to say aye or nay to the Little Englander, 
the Socialist, and the self-seeker. 

The choice is theirs, and let them remember the wise words 
of a great thinker : “ Don’t nurse opportunity too long; take 
it into active partnership with you at once, lest it leave you 
for other company.” 

In the Mining market all attention is turned to the results 
of the poll, and little heart is left for real business; but come 
what may we cannot for long stand still, and this may mean 
a chance to buy cheap stock. I fancy we may see a rise in 
Diamond shares before very long. We have had a good move in 
Robert Victors and De Beers, and now I hear of a possible rise ' 
in a new diamond share called the North Kimberley Diamond ; 
Mines, Limited. The capital of this company is quite small, | 
some £37,500 in 5s. shares, fully paid. The property is situated , 
some three miles west of the De Beers mine. It consists of 250 
acres, and has two pipes. The “ A M pipe has been worked to a 
depth of 250ft. and over 2,000,000 loads are stated to have been 
raised and treated, yielding (as shown by official returns) from 
five to six carats per 100 loads. The estimated profits, taking 
Mr. Bennett’s figures, should produce a net revenue of some 
£16,429, which would be equal to over fifty per cent, per annum. 
Allowing these figures to De anything like correct, the shares 
now standing at 12s. to 12s. 6d. appear a very fair speculation. 

American Rails are a great puzzle to a good many of us. 
They always have been, and, I take it, ever will be. But they 
give plenty of excitement, and a good run for your money, be you 
“ bull ” or “ bear.” The public as a rule are “bulls,” because 
some people reason that it is immoral to sell what you have 
not got. It may be so, but, nevertheless, some clever heads do 
nothing else, and seem to thrive on it. I am always of the 
opinion that it is a good scheme to buy Yankees when they are 
flat, and take a fair profit on your risk when they are strong. 

The political position has been responsible for the fall in 
Consols below 80 again, and the desire to sell Home Rails. The 
fall has been chiefly among the heavy or trade lines, the passen¬ 
ger stocks showing little change. If we are to drift into the 
hands of the Labour Party, which heaven forbid, then, of 
course, we cannot hope for much safety in our Home Railway 
stocks. So much depends upon this question, that it almost 
becomes dangerous to form any opinion as to the future of this 
class of investment. Given normal conditions, I am greatly in 
favour of the Railway market. 

Cement shares have been quite a feature of the industrial 
market, and there were several reasons given for their activity. 

I believe the real solution will be found in the endeavour of 
certain interested parties to obtain control. I get this from a 
well-informed quarter, who do not speak without their book. 
Hudson Bays have been another strong feature in this section, 
and Anglo “ A ” much in demand. I would not trust these cable 
companies too far, however, as I think sooner or later science 
will, as in a measure it has already, found a substitute in the 
Marconi wireless. We are living in an age of rapid and marvel¬ 
lous progression. What we shall arrive at in another hundred 
years makes one hold their breath. 

The report of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, one of the best managed of our great steamship com¬ 
panies, is most interesting reading. The profits are about the 
same as last year. The years 1907, 1908, and 1909 were not 
good, but in the latter days of 1909 business showed a turn for 
the better, and the Indian trade was particularly good. The 
company has been able to maintain its trade with China, not¬ 
withstanding the competition of the Siberian Railway. A very i 
interesting subject has been raised in the columns of the 
Financial Nnos on the point of custody of bearer bonds. The 
question raised by a correspondent waa: What would be the 
safest method to adopt in the event of one having money on 
deposit with your bank and wishing to invest part of it in 
“bearer” securities? Should you instruct your banker to buy 
them through their own brokers, and to retain them in their 
custody, giving you a receipt for same, or buy them direct 
yourself through a broker and hold them yourself? Again, if 
the latter were the case, and you lost your bonds, or they were 
burnt or stolen, what remedy would yon have against the issu¬ 
ing company? The answer given to our friend seems sensible 
and plain. It amounts to this. That if the bank bought them 


and held them for you, they would be perfectly safe, and there 
could be no fear of loss. You could keep them in a tin box at 
the bank, and when the coupons attached Decame due you simply 
have to call, cut them off, and pay them into your account. 
Or you could leave them with tne bank, who would do the 
necessary for you, and credit you with the result. Or, again, 
and I concur with the Financial News in thinking this would 
be the wiser method—viz., keep the bonds in a safe deposit 
company, where you can always rent a safe. If you are a 
married man, rent the safe in your wife’s name, so that if you 
should be the first to go under, then she would have no legal 
difficulty in at once obtaining possession of the property. 

Signs are not wanting that the Tea trade shows evidence of 
a revival. This should be good news for Mincing Lane. Tea 
shares have never been a very active market on the Stock 
Exchange, but a lot of money has been made out of them in 
past years, and may be again. The Rajawella Produce Com¬ 
pany, Limited, held their annual general meeting on Tuesday 
last, and the chairman, Mr. Robert A. Gray, had a very pleasant 
task to perform, as he was able to show, notwithstanding un¬ 
favourable weather during the greater part of the year, a vast 
improvement in the company’s position. Besides tea, which is, 
of course, their mainstay, they have planted some 200,(XX) rubber 
trees, and were able to obtain the capital price of 6s. 4d. per lb. 
for it. The report of the meeting will be seen near this letter. 
Nile Valley shares held their own, as did Gwalia Props, which 
are about to float another Bullfinch property. 

Canadian Pacifies improved on the good traffic returns for 
the end of November, but Trunks were weak on forced selling 
by tired “bulls.” It is impossible to say how markets will 
shape themselves during the next few weeks, as we not only have 
the General Election acting as a disturbing feature, but Christ¬ 
mas is close upon us, and I fear this year it may act as a further 
cause to keep markets dull.—Yours faithfully, 

Financial Observer. 

RAJAWELLA PRODUCE 

Chairman's Exhaustive Review or the Company’s Position. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Rajawella Produce Com¬ 
pany, Limited, was held on Tuesday, the 6th inst., at Win¬ 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Robert A. Gray 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Percival West, F.C.A.) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said:—“In proposing that the directors’ re¬ 
port and balance-sheet be received and adopted, I have to regret 
that, through illness, one of my co-directors (Mr. Dick-Lauaer) 
is not present, having been ordered abroad by his doctor. He 
is a gentleman of the highest integrity, and would be a great 
loss to any directorate with which he has been associated, but 
more especially should we miss him, because he brings to bear 
upon the affairs of the company a knowledge of Ceylon and a 
technical knowledge as a planter. 

“The quantity of tea produced amounted to 2.527,2331b., and 
with regard to that figure you must remember that we have 
leased two of our estates, and the result is that the total amount 
of tea is slightly less ; but still our great hope is that that item 
will, one of these days, have a three instead of a 'two in front 
of it. We are all living in hopes that these estates will pro¬ 
duce 3,000,0001b. of tea; and if we can get 3,000,0001b. of tea 
at a cost of 28 cents a pound, I do not think we need worry 
much more about dividends. The yield of cocoa was very satis¬ 
factory, and the price, compared with last year, was only Id. 
difference, so we should, on the whole, be satisfied with that. 
The rubber produced amounted to 34,3341b. Everyone is 
anxious to know 1 what about rubber? ’ Well, there are only 
35,0001b. of rubber, as compared with over 2,500,0001b. of tea; 
but, although the rubber may not be as much as some of you 
anticipate, it is more than we estimated for. Next year, or the 
year after, that figure will be increased considerably; but as 
regards the amount we shall receive from it, that is a matter 
for Mincing Lane. 

“ You see from the report that during the year 840 acres of 
forest and waste land have been cleared and planted—245 acres 
of tea, 440 acres with rubber, and 155 acres with cocoa-cum- 
rubber. That, of course, is a fine result, and I should say it 
is possible that we might plant up another 500 or 600 acres. 
(Applause.) You must not imagine, although your estates repre¬ 
sent close upon 19,000 acres, that all these acres are suitable 
lands for our produce. You come here, most of you perhaps, 
optimistic, and under the Impression you are going to be busy 
soon in declaring a dividend. (Hear, hear.) Personally, I do 
not see why you should not, except if the weather conditions 
are favourable; but still we have a certain amount of ground 
to get over. We have to redeem the second debentures, which 
represent now, I believe, about £16,000 or £17,000, and after 
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that we can gradually begin to pay a dividend on the Preference 
shares. It is most important that you should recollect that this 
company is, as I told you 6ome years ago, essentially a tea com- | 
pany. I am interested in rubber companies, and I am a believer j 
in rubber ; but I believe more in tea than in rubber. I believe 
tea has got an enormous future. It has been the policy of your 
board, wherever we have deforested land in Ceylon, that where 
rubber would grow better than tea we have planted rubber. 
Perhaps I should not be wearying you if I gave you a few figures 
to show you what tea means in Ceylon. In the year 1880 there 
were 115,0001b. of tea shipped from Ceylon ; ten years after 
that there were above 47,000,0001b. of tea ; ten years later, 
which was 1900, there were 148,000,0001b. ; and in 1909, which 
was only nine years on top of that, there were nearly 
192,000,0001b. of tea shipped from Ceylon. That shows you 
what an enormous and increasing industry the tea industry is.” 

The Chairman, in conclusion, said :—“ I will not detain you 
longer, but will move the adoption of the directors’ report and 
accounts, and I will ask the two gentlemen here, who have been 
of the greatest assistance to us, to second that resolution. I 
allude to Lord Furness to second and Mr. Peel to support it.” 

Lord Furness said he regarded it in the nature of a compli¬ 
ment to be called upon to second the motion for the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet, a duty which usually fell upon 
one of the directors. He was glad to be able to join with the 
shareholders in the expression of satisfaction at the great 
change in the position of the company in which they were all 
so vitally interested. (Hear, hear.) He was an original share¬ 
holder, having applied for his shares in the ordinary way, and 
these shares he still held. (Applause.) Whether the shares 
stood at a premium or discount was a matter that might be 
termed of comparatively secondary consideration ; but what 
was of primary importance was that they should realise to the 
full, from the chairman’s statement and from the report pre¬ 
sented, that they were now in the position of being before long 
rewarded for the long years of waiting for the dividend. Ho 
rejoiced to know that the chairman had acquainted himself with 
all the intricate facts of the business, and that his great aim 
had been to pull the company round. All would eventually re¬ 
joice that the company was on a sound dividend-paying basis, 
and this would reflect the greatest credit upon the chairman 
and directors. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Wickham Jones also expressed satisfaction at the report 
and balance-sheet. He had, he said, gathered from the observa¬ 
tions made by the chairman that, although tea was the back¬ 
bone of the business, every attention was being given to rubber. 
He was confident that there was every prospect of the com¬ 
pany receiving an increased revenue from the sale of rubber as 
well as from tea, and he wished the directors every success in 
their efforts. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Hide said he hoped the meeting would not separate with¬ 
out passing a very hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors for the able and careful way in which they had 
managed the property. The company had been passing through 
very stormy weather ; but they had weathered the storm in a 
manner which entitled the chairman and the board to the hearty 
congratulations of the shareholders. That they were going to 
have dividends there was not the slightest doubt. Rubber, as 
the chairman had said, was practically a secondary considera¬ 
tion. In all tea and rubber estates in Ceylon tne tea must 
be the primary consideration. 

Mr. Wingfield seconded the resolution. 

A shareholder, in supporting the resolution, said he travelled 
all the way from Lancashire to be present at the meeting. For 
some years they were going through a stormy period, and if 
shareholders, instead of writing to the papers, had done as he 
had—kept his shares—they would have every reason to be satis¬ 
fied with themselves. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the vote, said the share¬ 
holders might rest assured that the directors would do their 
best for the company, and he hoped that when they met next 
year they would have a still better result to put before the 
shareholders. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

‘‘THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. M 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sin,—While it seems to be generally a good rule never to 
reply to critics—for a good book ought to stand in need of no 
defence—I would fain draw attention to two points raised by 
the reviewer of my book, “ The First Principles of Heredity.** 
Both being fundamental points of great importance should not 
be passed over in silence. 


Firstly, the kind reviewer objects to the use of “ the jargon 
of so-called science ” in a book pre-eminently intended for tho 
beginner. Unfortunately, exact terminology is an unavoidable 
essential to any science. As the ordinary connotation of words is 
not distinct enough for scientific purposes, very many scientific 
ideas not even being expressible in such terms, science has to 
invent a new vocabulary of its own. Your reviewer may well 
be able to express terms like “ homologous ** and 44 heterodyna- 
mous ” in better-sounding English, but to write a whole treatise 
by circumscribing all such terms into long-winded sentences 
would be not only impossible, but, if achievable, confusion 
worse confounded. Furthermore, seeing that the beginner is 
expected to be made conversant with the biological terminology 
of to-day, for further study, the book by not doing so would 
have failed in its very purpose. 

The second point is of even greater importance. Eugenics 
does not only take note of the physically unfit. It lays as much, 
if not greater, weight on mental and moral fitness. Besides, 
the unfit in the eugenic sense are not the casually enfeebled or 
diseased, but the hereditarily degenerate. Neither Nelson nor 
Carlyle belonged to the latter class, and they would not have 
been eliminated by Eugenists. 

I heartily agree with the concluding remarks of your reviewer, 
that biological considerations alone ao not exhaust the field of 
Sociology. But, then, my book is a text-book of Heredity, and 
not of Social Science.—Yours, etc., S. Herbert, M.D. 

147, Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester. 

ZOLA AND “LA TERRE.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —The saying goes that, Give Falsehood half-an-hour *9 
start, and Truth will never be able to overtake her. I am sorry 
to see The Academy again circulating the statement that Zola’s 
horrible picture in 4 * La Terre ” of the French peasant is a true 
one. About eighteen months ago, under the late editor, your 
paper did me the honour to print two or three letters of mine 
on this very subject, in which I brought conclusive evidence 
from French authorities on this point. I need not repeat that 
evidence now. The interested reader will find in the first 
volume, page 226, of Anatole France’s “ La Vie Litteraire,” a 
scathing criticism of “ La Terre,” in which, with other evidence, 
an interesting letter is printed from a French country doctor 
who had worked twenty years among the peasants, in which he 
gives the lie to M. Zola at every point. It may perhaps be 
objected that M. France is only one witness; the verdicts of 
Jules Lemaltre in “ Les Contemporains,” VoL I., page 249, and 
of Bruneticre in “ Le Roman Naturaliste,** pages 157-9, are to 
the same effect. These distinguished Frenchmen all repudiate 
Zola with indignation as the victim of an obscene imagination. 
To these I may add the verdict of the great Russian who has 
just died. Tolstoi rejected 44 La Terre” as incredible on its 
own statement. France, he said very truly, has been, and still 
is, a great nation; a nation, a society founded on a common 
people as inconceivably corrupt as Zola represents it, would at 
once collanse! 

m 

The French Revolution may or may not have been a blessing, 
but “ la carriere ourerte aux talents ” of every Frenchman, how¬ 
ever low born, was certainly one of its results. Of the twenty- 
four or so Marshals of France created by Napoleon, only two 
were what we understand in England by the word “ gentlemen.** 
The list of illustrious Frenchmen in the last century—writers, 
artists, statesmen, and ambassadors—who were the sons of 
peasants or working-people is a very long one : Millet, Pasteur, 
Littre, Paul Baudry, Faure, and Loubet, to auote only a few 
from memory. A rotten tree does not bear such fruit! In con¬ 
clusion let me quote a passage from Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
“ Equality in Mixed Essays,” page 71:—“Mr. Hamerton ia an 
excellent observer and reporter, and has lived many years in 
France. He says of the French peasantry that they are exceed- 
ingly ignorant** So they are. But he adds :—“ They are at 
the same time full of intelligence, their manners are excellent, 
they have delicate perceptions, they have tact, they have a cer¬ 
tain refinement which a brutalised peasantry could not possibly 
have. If you talk to one of them at his own home, or in his 
field, he will enter into conversation with you quite easily, and 
sustain his part in a perfectly becoming way with a pleasant 
combination of dignity and quiet humour. The interval between 
him and a Kentish labourer is enormous.*’ I have myself lived 
in France nearly two years, and I can confirm this from my own 
experience. At first I thought myself in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, so amazing were the charm and urbanity of the com¬ 
mon people, the only plebs in the world who combine easy 
familiarity with perfect respect. Experience, of course, showed 
me that the Frenchman, being human, has numerous and gross 
faults of his own: but I shall always believe that the French 
peasant is the best bred specimen of his class in the world!— 
Yours faithfully, H. M. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Th* action of the Attorney-General in endeavouring to 
prevent a subject from obtaining a decision of a Court of 
Law on what we have alleged, and what we continue to 
allege, are encroachments on individual liberty in Form 
IV., has met with a deserved fate. A strong Court of 
Appeal has condemned the action of the Attorney-General, 
and the plaintiff’s allegations will be sifted in the usual 
manner. The extraordinary feature of Radical government 
is the tyrannical and oppressive manner in which bureau¬ 
cratic action is sought to be upheld. Even Magna Charta 
stands in peril of encroachment. The disposition to 
glorify every official act performed by a Radical Minister 
leads on to a claim perilously near to the assertion of 
divine right and immunity from the possibility of error. 
The action of the Government on Form IV. clearly exem¬ 
plifies this attitude, and it met with a severe rebuke from 
so distinguished a judge as Lord Justice Farwell. He 
pointed out that the question raised was one of the greatest 
public importance, and that it would be a blot on our 
system of procedure if there was no way by which a deci¬ 
sion on tlie true limits of inquisition could be obtained by 
any member of the public. The Radical mind, with its 
innate partiality for punitive measures and sublime belief 
in its superiority, declines to allow its smallest action to 
be called in question. It is illogical and irresponsible 
almost to the degree of the woman s profession of faith— 
“Hoc volo; sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.” The 
aggrieved subject is informed in a lofty manner: “It is 
our act, so, of course, it is right. We have appointed a 
penalty for non-feasance which we shall inflict. If you 
think—poor ignorant creature — that we can pos¬ 
sibly he wrong, you can proceed when you have 
been mulcted in the penalty.” Lord Chief Justice 
Farwell, who does not owe his eminence to political 
preferment, observed that “ It had always been 
the practice of law officers of the Crown to throw no diffi¬ 
culty in .the way of proceedings for the purpose of bringing 
important matters before the courts of justice, and he hoped 
that salutary practice would be resumed.” Ministerial 
responsibility, he pointed out, was now little more Jthan 
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“ the shadow of a name,” and in consequence the Courts 
of Law were “the only defence of the liberties of the 
subject against departmental aggression.” Scathing words, 
but true words. Whether they will have any extensive 
effect on Radical methods may be questioned. There was 
another complaint by the plaintiff in the case of Dyson v. 
the Attorney-General. The officer chosen by a beneficent 
administration to receive the answers to their inquisitorial 
questions, and so to be able to make himself master of 
everybody’s private affairs, was the village blacksmith; 
excellent, no doubt, as a blacksmith, but of indifferent 
qualifications as a father confessor. 


The dullest General Election on record is gradually draw¬ 
ing to a melancholy close. It will pass unmourned by a 
single living soul throughout the country, except, perhaps, 
the bill-posters and political cartoonists. It started off 
in a perfect furore of excitement. Never has the press of 
London made such efforts to insure results reaching the 
populace at the earliest possible moment. In Trafalgar 
Square the mighty Nelson looked down on at least four 
huge white sheets which detailed the contest in county and 
borough. At the angle formed by the Strand, Fleet Street, 
and Aldwych, the Evening Times , the Daily Mail , and the 
Pall Mall Gazette had each its own screen and bioscope. 
Here, as in Trafalgar Square, huge crowds—according to 
the press the largest on record—assembled nightly between 
the hours of nine p.m. and midnight to watch the 
kaleidoscopic changes as Unionist and Liberal, Nationalist 
or Labour candidate gained the coveted letters M.P. or 
passed into temporary oblivion. Loud cheers, which pre- 
\ented peaceful citizens from obtaining any slumber until 
nearly one a.m., rent the air as the partisans of either side 
cheered or howded at the victory or defeat of their cham¬ 
pions. One of the most impressive sights of all was to be 
seen in the Strand, where the enterprising Evening Times 
had erected its screen on the waste land awaiting the erec¬ 
tion of the Palace of French Art and Industry. It exactly 
faced the statue of Gladstone, and through the gathering 
gloom the Grand Old Man seemed to be peering over the 
heads of the crowds and following with keen interest the 
ebb and flow of victory and defeat. Which side would he 
have supported at this crisis? 


But this state of animation only lasted for the first three 
days. Now all is changed. No cheering crowds watch the 
screens, no longer is traffic in some of the principal 
thoroughfares made impassable, and the screens soaked 
with rain reflect dimly to the belated pedestrian hastening 
homewards the constant repetition of “ no change,” “ no 
change.” Directly it became evident thait the battle would 
he a drawn one, popular interest at once sank to vanishing 
point. The public realise the sad, unpalatable truth that 
two millions of money badly needed for other purposes has 
been wantonly thrown away, that the business of the nation 
has been 6adly deranged, and that all this inconvenience 
has been caused to no purpose. 


The Sporting Life well sums up the situation. Ever 
since the commencement of the election it has had a series 
of excellent caricatures of Balfour and Asquith, supported 
by their seconds, contending in the prize ring for the 
British Heavy-Weight Championship. Underneath, couched 
in sporting parlance, is the story of each round, as day 
by day the results come in. But now at the ninth round 
the series has come to a summary close. John Bull, the 
referee, is represented stepping into the ring and stopping 
the contest by disqualifying both principals on the ground 
that the fight is a fake. John Redmond is posing in the 
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centre of the ring and claiming the Championship. Thie 
apt simile well sums up the position. On December 17 
the last of the county polls will be declared, and then the 
nation can devote itself to the pleasures of Christmas and 
forget ite political troubles, at least until Parliament meets 
in February. 


On Saturday last, during the debate on the Budget in 
the Reichstag, the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, made an important statement on Germany's 
relations with the Powers. He dealt at considerable length 
with the proposed understanding between England and 
Germany on the limitation of naval armaments. He 
declared that the British Government had repeatedly 
referred to the matter in vague “ pourparlers,” but that 
as no definite proposals had ever been put forward the 
matter had never got beyond the stage of vague indefinite 
discussion, but he continued: “ The very continuance of 
such an exchange of views gives evidence of the friendly 
intentions prevailing on either side.” We do not believe 
any proposals for the limitations of armaments practical 
at the present time, and regard these vague " pourparlers ” 
rather as the only means Governments have of satisfying 
the peace-at-any-price elements in their majorities. The 
Chancellor also declared that the “ spectre of German 
invasion was fading in England.” Here we agree with 
him. If Germany is going to do us harm in the future it 
will not be by landing troops on our shores, it will be by 
a general blockade of these islands after she has gained the 
mastery of our fleet and the command of the sea. But she 
is a long way from accomplishing that Herculean task. We 
shall go on in the future just as we have in the past, 
namely, building ships against one another until the break¬ 
ing point is reached, and to avoid bankruptcy we shall be 
driven to go to war and settle the supremacy of the ocean 
once and for all. It is the duty of the Unionist party to 
see that the Government are not blinded by the soft soap 
rubbed into their eyee by the doubtless well-meaning and 
peace-loving Chancellor. If we keep our fleet up to strength 
Germany will not be encouraged to compete with us, but 
if we go to sleep, or show any slackening in the pace, why 
then it is a direct incentive to Germany to make a deter¬ 
mined spurt. 


THE RETURN 

Why are your eyes like dead men’s eyes, 

And the cold eyelids scored with pain? 

For lack of golden autumn shies 
And sight of meadows after rain. 

Why are your fingers stiff and spare, 

And chill as marble polished? 

For lack of smoothing children's hair 
Or touching aught hut what ie dead. 

Your voice is as the wind that bends 
The withered rushes on the marsh. 

Long exile from the voice of friends 
And too much wailing made it harsh. 

Your feet are travel-stained, and torn 
By rugged ways, and wasted sore. 

From wandering over moors forlorn 
And leagues of solitary shore. 

.•In oi/frasf in a land forgot , 

Clothed with dead hopes , with sorrows shod , 

I seek for rest and find it not f 
Fallen from the memory of God. 

M. D. A. 
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BURY ST. ASQUITH 

Mb. Asquith, speaking at Bury St. Edmunds in measured 
language, finally cut the painter and drifted from the 
moorings of responsible and respectable Liberalism. The 
Prime Minister has now formally interred every principle 
to which he held when he was one of the elect of Liberal 
Imperialism. It is a new instance of an old lesson. The 
invertebrate Girondin is bound to go down before the 
Jacobin onslaught. The dramatic suddenness of the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the principles of a life-time was not 
unforeseen by those who were able to forecast with some ap¬ 
proach to accuracy the result of the General Election. 
From the housetops it was shouted that the will of the 
people should prevail. The Prime Minister, by decreeing 
a General Election on the old register, adopted a course 
which manifestly defeated that aim. The will of the 
people would have been ascertained by an election on the 
new register. 

With their habitual aversion to coming to grips with the 
people, the Radical-Socialist party, obeying their master’s 
voice, took a course which disfranchised all the new voters. 

We have reason to believe that the decision—palpably 
unnecessary—to rush the election, although it had the 
appearance of being hasty, had in reality been carefully 
planned three months before. The unholy alliance were all 
aware of the move, and their organisations were preparing 
underground for the surprise election. 

The Tories, in their usual guilelessness, could not bring 
themselves to believe that such an outrage on new voters 
would actually be perpetrated. They slept quietly in their 
beds whilst the train was laid. Suddenly it was fired, and 
the Tory expectation that the new voters would redress the 
balance of the old was blown to smithereens. 

What perfidy! Unionists exclaimed. Who would have 
believed such a trick on the people could be perpetrated 
by Mr. Asquith? There was the miscalculation. Saint 
Asquith is buried—not, indeed, decently or with holy 
rite, but with no possibility of resuscitation. He has sold 
himself for the almighty dollar, and is the slave of the 
twin allies—Disruption and Anarchy. 

" Lucri bonus est ordor ex re qualibet.” 

It is something to remain Prime Minister even on such 
terms. 

After the exposure which, acting on definite knowledge, 
we have offered of the trick of the election, is it not an 
example of effrontery on .the part of Mr. Asquith to go to 
Stowmarket, and thus deliver himself? 

Shall the people, through their elected representatives, be 
supreme for legislation, es they are now for finance and 
foreign policy? 

Elected representatives! They are elected, no doubt. 
American-Fenian ex-dynamiters, and a carefully gerry¬ 
mandered electorate are the pure sources from which flow 
the coalition’s honours. They have no mandate, even so, 
but they can continue to use such prefixes as “ Right 
honourable,” continue to draw fat salaries, and bask in the 
sunshine of adulation which very ignorant people think is 
the meed of all who affix the magic letters “ M.P.” after 
their names. 

It is evident that the Prime Minister has not entirely 
emancipated himself from the glamour of his recollection 
of his earlv flirtation with the Referendum. Everv other 

af • 

profession of faith has gone by the board. The fascination 
of the Referendum lingers: — 

“ You mav break, vou raav shatter the vase if vou will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

Thus Mr. Asquith, with tears in his voice, declared at 
Burv St. Edmunds. The Referendum “ is an instrument 
which I do not rule out as not being capable of possible 
and even useful application on some rare but conceivable 
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occasion.” The representatives of the shillelagh and the 
leek must interview Mr. Asquith. No doubt he is quite 
open to peaceable persuasion. How is Ireland to have 
Home Rule as a lightning turn if there is any pother 
about the Referendum? What was the good of Mr. Lloyd 
George at Carnarvon explaining elaborately in fluent Welsh 
that gallant little Wales would never get Disestablishment, 
and above all Disendowment, if the Referendum were an 
operative weapon? Clearly the Prime Minister must be 
seen, and the matter put right. • 

The main fact which emerges is that the old-register 
election dodge has failed. Ev£n Mr. Churchill is bleating 
words of peace. At Parkstone, after referring to the Coro¬ 
nation of the King, Mr. Churchill offered a plea for the 
recognition “ of the deep and fundamental unities which 
underlie the clamorous conflicts of British national life.” 
He uttered a pious hope that all bitterness and strife 
should cease, and the lion should cultivate excellent rela¬ 
tions of amity with the lamb. Mr. Churchill’s peroration 
was thus:—“This is my hope, and I say it because the 
time has come when such words should be said.” Oh! the 
potency of those polls! They are worth many guineas a 
declaration. Even Pistol is desirous of ceasing to act as 
understudy to Fluellen! 

If patriotism reigned, if conciliation, compromise, and 
sweet reasonableness reigned, the situation would be easy 
of adjustment. Leaving the forces of disorder out of 
account, neither of the great parties can claim that they 
have received an unequivocal vote of confidence. Public 
opinion is fluid. It has given no mandate for adventure, 
and none certainly for violence. It is not satisfied with 
the existing political position, but it is not profoundly dis¬ 
satisfied with it. In these circumstances, if all were for 
the State, co-operation between the elements of moderation 
would not be impracticable, and sober, practical, and 
beneficial service to the best interests of the country might 
be achieved. No more elusive vision ever occurred, we 
fear, to the fanciful mind of Sir Thomas More than the 
mere suggestion of the realisation of such an aspiration. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 

ELECTION 

Now that the elections are drawing to a close it seems 
apparent that the parties will return to the House of 
Commons in identicallv the same numbers as at the disso- 
lution three weeks ago. This proves conclusively that 
the people of England are determined to show their dis¬ 
satisfaction with an obsolete party system which saddles 
them with’ two general elections within a year. We do 
not propose in this article to deal with what is likely to 
happen in the future. Events are at present on the knees 
of the gods, and it is doubtful whether any of the respon¬ 
sible leaders, either of the Government or of the Oppo¬ 
sition, have any clear idea as to what the solution of 
the problem will be. The one outstanding fact is this: 
as both parties stand where they stood three weeks ago 
neither can claim any fresh mandate either for or against 
the Veto Bill. Both sides profess to be eminently satisfied 
with the result j but if one compares the optimistic tone 
of the press of both parties before the election commenced 
with the more doleful note which pervades the pens of 
the leader writers at the present time, there seems little 
doubt that both are somewdiat disappointed. The Govern¬ 
ment hoped to increase their majority by a speedy election 
which would confuse the minds of the people and prevent 
them from assimilating the alternative policy for the 
Reform of the House of Lords put forward by Lord Lans- 
downe. They also relied on the old register materially to 
assist them; and this it has undoubtedly done. The 



superior organisation of the Liberal agents enabled them, 
forewarned as they doubtless were, to trace removals with 
greater facility than their opponents. 

On the other hand, the Unionist leaders hoped to 
gain a number of seats held for the Liberal cause €y 
very small majorities in January last. This we failed to 
do, and again London has let us down badly. 

It was hoped that Mr. Balfour’s declaration on Tariff 
Reform and the Referendum would win over a sufficient 
number of wavering spirits to turn the scale in many 
constituencies. Whether the declaration had the * effect 
of retaining Unionist Beats, which would otherwise 
have been lost, it is, of course, impossible to say, but as 
a weapon of offence it proved a singular failure. The 
cause is not far to seek. The declaration calfie too late 
to be fully appreciated and understood by the vast mass 
of the electorate, and, personally, we are inclined to think 
that in some constituencies it weakened the Unionist 
cause, because, coming when it did, the pronouncement 
savoured somewhat of a death-bed repentance, or at least 
as a bribe held out to catch votes. We think Mr. Bonar 
Law, for instance, has a legitimate cause for complaint. 
He gave up a safe seat at Dulwich to carry the flag of 
Tariff Reform into the enemy’s stronghold at Manchester, 
and then had the wind completely taken out of his sails 
by the promise of the Referendum. 

The election hus done absolutely nothing to assistTbe 
solution of the Constitutional crisis. It leaves the parties 
exactly where they were before, and the task is now once 
more in the hands of the leaders. They must find some 
middle course which the Conference sought for in vain, 
and which, if not agreeable to the extremists, will at least 
provide a modus vivcndi , and thus enable the nation to 
settle down peacefully to business, and Parliament to the 
enactment of useful and necessary legislation. We believe 
that the time has come for the Conference to sit again 
with good prospects of arriving at an equitable and 
honourable understanding. At the last Conference, apart 
from the inherent difficulties of the issues involved, the 
representatives of both sides doubtless had at the back 
of their minds the vague hope that a victory might be 
snatched at the polls, and therefore were less inclined 
to meet each other half way. This time the Eight would 
assemble under no such illusions. They have a clear, 
definite, and final message from the country to compromise 
at all costs. 

Nothing was more marked throughout the election than 
the extraordinary apathy which prevailed on both sides. 
It was impossible even for the favourite orators to stir 
their audiences to that state of wild enthusiasm which 
marked the elections of a year ago. It was impossible 
to get the local workers, upon whom so much depends, 
to take any sustained interest in their task. The small¬ 
ness of the polls shows clearly that a very large percentage 
of both parties is weary of party politics, and does not 
intend further to answer the summons of the party 
fuglemen. The battle cries used so effectively at the last 
election were received in silence or excited derision at 
this. The old bogies failed to scare, for the stuffing was 
too apparent through their withered seams. The wild 
Limehouse tirades against the tyranny of the peers fell 
on deaf ears. Splendid perorations on the dangers of 
Home Rule, instead of being greeted by the frantic 
applause of patriotic citizens, were received in silence 
almost amounting to apathy. The very posters, so 
admired twelve months ago, gathered no partisan crowds 
by their significance and wit. The coronet ted peer, 
groaning under the land taxes, the inmates of the cottage 
ruined by Free Trade, and the red-hot Socialist pining 
for his neighbour’s patrimony, side by side on the same 
hoarding, gazed sympathetically at one another, with 
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compromise written on every feature of countenances 
which a year ago seemed to breathe naught but anathema 
and hate. 

The mass of literature with which the country has been 
pasted from Land’s End to John o’ Groats has been abso¬ 
lutely thrown away. It is doubtful whether a single vote 
was turned by this means. Speaker after speaker on both 
sides tells the same story of a lock of enthusiasm among 
the audiences, no matter what the subject under dis¬ 
cussion. Two millions of money have disappeared in dis¬ 
seminating paper, paste, and platitudes. The one bright 
feature of the election has been the partial conversion of 
Lancashire to the gospel of Protection. Tariff Reform 
is still the only live issue before the public at the present 
day. The next election, whenever it comes, will be fought 
out on this issue. All this goes to prove that the char¬ 
acter of the British people has changed but little since 
the day when Napoleon contemptuously dubbed us a 
nation of shopkeepers. We are a nation of shopkeepers, 
and also of moderate men. The average Englishman is 
not to be carried off his feet and swept away by sudden 
spasms of revolutionary tendency, as is his Gallic ally. 

A year ago, for a vory short period, a section of the 
country went temporarily mad over their fancied grievances 
against the tyranny of the House of Lords. But the oratory 
of Limehouse only acquired a hold which was skin deep 
on the masses, and now all the invective, fairy tales, and 
music-hall patter of Mr. Lloyd George and his satellites 
cannot convince Britons that they are slaves. Poor Mr. 
Ure, who a year ago succeeded in arousing the well-merited 
jealousy of Ananias, has hardly been heard of during the 
last three weeks. He has passed into oblivion, doubtless 
to remain there until his fertile imagination has evolved 
some new scheme for leading his followers from the paths 
of truth. We maintain that if this election proves any¬ 
thing at all, it is that the country wants a settlement on 
moderate lines. The English business instinct is again 
asserting itself, and this is the most healthy sign of the 
times. 


The very large turnover of votes in Lancashire in 
favour of Tariff Reform proves that the mill hands are 
far more interested in what affects their pockets than in 
abstruse academic discussions on the future of the Consti¬ 
tution. Now is the time for the moderate men on both 
sides to assert themselves. Woe betide the party which, 
trying to get too much, again hurls the country into the 
turmoil of another General Election. We believe that 
the people will round on them, rend them to pieces, and 
send the party that can give them peace back to office 
with an enormous majority. The voice of the people has 
spoken, and it is for the leaders to take warning. 
It is no use ignoring the writing on the wall; the 
side which does so will rue the day. We cannot say 
what the future will bring forth; 1911 is the year 
of George V.’s Coronation. Cannot some settlement be 
arrived at before then? 


The Conservative Party stands the one united homo- 
geneous element in the House. As long as it remains 
undivided and presents a firm front to the common foe nc 
revolution can possibly be brought about by a Coalition 
the component elements of which have no love for ont 
another, but only hold together from a common desire tc 
obtain different ends by the sacrifice of political morality 
But while it is the bounden duty of the Unionist Party tc 
present a determined front towards revolutionary change! 
in the Constitution, and towards any attempt at the di» 
integration of the Empire, its policy must be guided by i 
spirit of sweet reasonableness. The time has come for botl 
sides to jettison a large portion of their old fly-blown cargc 
of prejudice, and to furl the battle flags of twenty years ago 
A change has come over the country, and it is hopeless foi 

nronarTj"* 1 tho re9 P eot of the nation unlees it is 

prepared to recognise the new spirit which animates th« 


electorate. The country clamours for peace; there is room 
for Peace with Honour. These desperate, internecine 
struggles are of no value to the nation. Our rivals are 
watching us with eager eyes. They are wondering if we 
have lost that profound sense of political equity which has 
been the admiration of Europe in the past. We have been 
often threatened with revolution, but as often revolution 
has been dissipated into thin air directly the Englishman 
of average common-sen6e has had time to sit down and 
think matters over. Our ^counsel is this: Let the Confer¬ 
ence once more assemble between now and the opening of 
Parliament, and we believe that a solution could be found 
which, if it did not meet with the favour of the extremists 
and political adventurers of both sidee, who love to fish in 
troubled waters, would at least satisfy the vast mass of the 
people who earn their living by the sweat of their brow. 


A TALK WITH YOSHIO MARKINO 

“A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON.” 

Reported by Frank Harris. 

Thb book of Yoshio Markino, “ A Japanese Artist in 
London,” has already been reviewed in these columns. 
I need not, therefore, describe it; but it interested me 
to curiosity, quickened my desire to know the writer. 
Markino’s undisguised contempt for business men and busi¬ 
ness methods, and the greed of the trading classes in 
England, and especially in America, filled me with hope 
that I might be able through him to get to know something 
of that elusive spirit, the soul of Japan. The other day 
I met Yoshio Markino at lunch, and found my hopes ful¬ 
filled—more than fulfilled, indeed—so thal the delight of 
knowledge is again turned to disquietude. If there are 
many men in Japan like Yoshio Markino, the supremacy 
of the white race is nothing more than a chance survival, 
an instance of our vain self-love. 

Let me try and show the man. Yoshio Markino is about 
five feet five in height, broadly and sturdily built, with 
a large, round head well set on a full neck; the forehead 
is spacious, wide, and high; the nose a true aquiline, 
broad and strong at base, beak-like, hard above; the mouth 
sensitive, the lips fleshy, but well defined; the brown eyes 
are large, but to us a little bead-like, inexpressive; the 
skin sallow, yellow, but not darker than that of many 
Italians and Spaniards. He shakes hands eagerly; his 
eyes meet one fairly; the whole face breaks willingly into 
smiles and laughter; at once he is boyish, young ingenu¬ 
ous. A second glance shows a little black moustache grow¬ 
ing sparsely; here and there a white hair in it already. 
Markino is thirty-five years old—altogether a transparently 
frank, good-humoured, forceful, and intelligent personality. 
His English speech is a veil to the soul. He docs not talk 
of Mr. John Bull or Mrs. Bullcss, as in his book; he has a 
very considerable command indeed of English, and his 
pronunciation is excellent, but, of course, he does not use 
the speech as a master or as one born to it. If, therefore, 
his extraordinary intelligence comes to light continually 
in what he says in English, it is because he himself is 
extraordinarily intelligent. So far as I am able to judge— 
and I have given some trouble to the matter—his insight 
is astonishing, his intelligence, with all deductions made, 
uncanny, almost frightening. There is no denying that 
Yoshio Markino has the seeing eye of genius. 

Something was said apropos of which I quoted Voltaire’s 
simile that the English were like their own beer—froth 
on top, dregs at bottom, excellent stuff in the middle. 
I did not agree with it; indeed, I disagreed with it abso¬ 
lutely ; hut I wa9 astonished to find Markino voicing mv 
very thought. 

In England,” he said, “ I like the best classes and the 
lowost: they are both frank and natural and kindly; 
quite polite, too, as a rule. On the other hand, the middle 
classes are stupid, greedy, and hypocritical: I hate them.” 
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"Is that why you hate Americans?” I asked, " because 
they again are our middle and trading classes writ large, 
without any leavening of the poor man's knowledge of 
suffering or the aristocrat’s sense of duty and hoftour.” 

11 The hypocrisy, the Christian hypocrisy,” Markino con¬ 
tinued, “ is far worse in America than in England. When 
I used to say in San Francisco that I was not a Christian, 
they used to turn from me as if I had said I was decaying. 
It is an ignorant, thoughtless people.” 

I ventured to hint that in America, too, there was a 
remnant, as Matthew Arnold called it, a select class, some 
of whom were to be found in every town, even in the 
West: a few scattered folk who love the things of the 
intellect with a profound and disinterested love. Even 
among American politicians there are always half a dozen 
New England senators who in intelligence and character 
are the peers of any rulers in the world. Markino looked 
at me, but his eyes turned inwards meditatively: I had 
not even interested him. A little while later he began 
to talk to us of his visit to the little towns in Northern 
Italy—Orvieto, Ravenna, Assisi, Florence, and Siena. 

“ Th © primitives were great artists,” he said, “ they built 
beautiful cities, made beautiful pictures.” 

"Did you like the Italians?” one asked. 


I find both the French and Italians very amiable,” he 
said; polite and kind, not rude and offensive like the 
Americans.” 

"But did you find them very intelligent?” another 
probed. 

" It seems to me,” he said, with a little deprecating smile, 

that they are not so intelligent as the Japanese; but then, 
you see, I don’t know their language. They easily reach 
a certain level of intelligence, and there they stop. It 
seems as if they could not get any higher. On the other 
hand, the Northern European races are less intelligent as 
a rule, but the best among you English do not seem to 
have limits to your intelligence. The Southern races do 
not appear to be able to go beyond reason; yet there is 
a large tract beyond reason.” 

I could not help smiling: " There is certainly a large 
tract beyond reason.” Could any criticism of the logic 
and lucidity and limitations of the Latin peoples be more 
incisive or truer than this, that they easily apprehend 
everything that is reasonable, but are a little blind to what 
lies beyond reason? A casual word brought out another 
fine thought. A lady admitted that she always felt shy 
and nervous with strangers. One asked Markino for his 
confession. 

I m always glad to meet strangers,” he said, frankly; 
" they are new and interesting. Then, too, I always hope 
they will be wonderful, like gods, and I shall learn a great 
deal. The soul grows when one is with better people, does 
it not? ” and the eyes were eager-quick. 

“You must often be disappointed?” 

" Oh, often, often,” he acknowledged. " People are 
usually stupid, prejudiced, dull; but I always hope. Hope 
is one’s life, don’t you think?” and he smiled inscrutably. 

We then began talking about his book, but he did not 
seem to care about it. 

" It is a young book,” he said. " I will do better in my 
next.” 

" You will write better,” I admitted, “ but will you have 
better illustrations?” 

" Oh, much, much better,” he cried. " I shall have four 
colours, not three; I want one of Indian ink. Do you 
remember my picture of Earl’s Court Station? It is too 
colourful and glaring, garish. I want to throw over it a 
grey veil, which I could have got with a little Indian ink— 
the muddy grey of the London atmosphere, which is, so to 
speak, a half-transparent, dirty veil. Then I want finer 
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screens, too, in the reproductions. Oh, I shall get much 
better illustrations; and then, I am a better artist now.” 
And he laughed. " Not so bad an artist, I mean. I am 
learning every day, finding new effects, able to render 
more nearly what I see. In time the hand may get as 
cunning as the eye. Then one will do one’s best; then, 
too,” he added, " one will be finished.” 

The light died out of the brown eyes, and they became 
as unexpressive and dull as beads. 

" What do you think of English women? ” someone asked. 

"Oh, charming,” he replied; "very, very pretty, and 
kind, too, though a little stand-off at first.” 

" Why do you call them charming?” one asked. 

" I will tell you,” he said. " The French and Italian 
women are always women. They are always conscious of 
their sex—at least, it seems so to me; you know what I 
mean. But you cannot approach all women with admira¬ 
tion and love; you want to meet some women as a friend. 
Well, you can be friends with an English girl—just good 
friends and nothing more; they will not misunderstand 
you; just as I have friends in Japan among my friends’ 
wives and daughters. This pleasant, kindly relation seems 
much rarer in France and Italy, don’t you think?” 

" Uncanny ” is the w’ord for his insight. 

" You are becoming an Englishman,” one told him. 

" Oh, I love England,” he replied. " All the things I 
disliked at first I like now. The fogs which used to make 
me shiver are now the most beautiful things in the world 
to me: they have mystery in them, and the lights stream 
through them like jewels haloed with colour. A gaslight 
shining on a wet pavement in a fog is a miracle of beauty; 
it is like a pool of molten gold set in gun-metal.” 

" Tell us,” said another, “ of Japan and the Japanese 
women. Have you the new woman there yet? ” 

" Oh, yes,” he replied, laughing; " of course, we have. 
There are women who say they will no longer be pinned 
to the home; they will live their own lives; they want 
liberty and rule; and we have the young men, too, who 
want to be Western, and will not wear the clothes of 
their fathers; youths who think the breech-loading rifle 
far better than the sword of the Samurai. Oh yes, we, too, 
have many strange peoples. Japan is in a ferment, but 
it is beginning to clear; the war cleared it. We are no 
longer unduly apprehensive.” The sentence is a ray of 
white light. 

" What do you think of Lafcadio Hearn ? ” someone 
asked. 

" I do not understand him very well,” replied Markino. 
" But then, I read very little. I have so much to 
do with my own work. But he is very, what you call 
profound, is he not? When we study another race and 
another language we all find partly what is there and 
partly what is in ourselves. He is really not Japanese, but 
Christian, too, is Lafcadio Hearn.” His accent was con¬ 
temptuous. 

" Do you find us all Christians?” I asked. 

" All,” ho said, with a little shrug of his shoulders, which 
was intensely expressive; " all English more or less 

Christians: those even who don’t believe in the creed have 
some reverence for it. You all talk the jargon. The 
world is black and white to you, good and evil. But it is 
not black and white to the artist or to the intelligent. 
We have got beyond good and evil, have wo not?” and 
he turned questioning, smiling eyes, radiant now, though 
not luminous, as if he had reached the unexpected, to the 
zenith, and felt at home in the higher air. 

" One does not talk of a triangle as good or of a square 
as evil,” I agreed. 

“ That is it,” he cried; " that is just what I mean. We 
are beyond good and evil: is it not true? They are 
childish, meaningless terms.” 
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" Did you ever study Christianity ? ” was the next 
question. 

u Four long years I studied it,” he protested. “ Oh, I 
tried so hard to be a Christian; but it was impossible for 
me, quite impossible. It did not seem sensible to me, but 
ailly. It was not reasonable/’ and his eyes questioned me. 

41 A little while ago,” I retorted, 44 you talked of the 
supremacy of those races which easily got beyond reason. 
Then why blame Christianity for getting beyond reason 1 ? 
It is not contrary to reason, but beyond reason, like your 
ancestor-worship in Japan, your belief that the spirits of 
your forefathers chide you for cowardly, selfish impulses, 
and urge you on to high deeds and contempt of death.” 

41 True, true,” he cried, 44 it is quite true; but because 
I am a Japanese, that belief seems to me beyond reason 
in a noble sense, whereas Christianity seems to me beyond 
reason in a mean sense.” 

44 How about your creed of honour, your Bushido?” I 
asked, laying the stress on the penultimate and pro¬ 
nouncing it Bushido. 

44 Oh, you mean Bussido,” he replied. 44 Bussido is 
beautiful; that gives us the sense of honour and contempt 
of consequence, courage to bear and dare all things to 
death and beyond. Bussido is the soul of Japan.” 

44 But did you want to fight and kill the Russians? ” one 
asked. 44 They, too, are very good people, and you began 
the war a little unfairly; you gave no warning.” 

44 The fighter has to fight,” he replied, shrugging his 
shoulders. Clearly the moral view did not interest him. 

44 But why do you fight those you do not hate? ” 

44 That is it,” he retorted. 44 1 don’t hate you, but I could 
kill you. Life is cheap. What is the death of one? 
Contempt of suffering and death, that is Bussido : that is 
the soul of the Japanese. It is beyond reason, is it not? 
And beyond right and wrong, too. Is it not true?” 

44 True, indeed,” I nodded, 44 4 and pity ’tis ’tis true.’ ” 

Yet one thing is certain: the rise of Japan among the 
peoples is the greatest moral event that has taken place 
on this globe since the coming of Christ. 


GERMANY AS SHE IS—VI. 

In the present article it is proposed to continue the study 
of the German character, and to describe some phases of 
the social life. As mentioned in a former article, one of 
the most marked traits of the race is sentimentalism, as 
expressed by the word schurirmerei, this word hardly 
permits of exact translation but denotes sentimental phan¬ 
tasy. German literature is permeated with it; Goethe’s 
44 Werther ” being, perhaps, the non plus ultra of 
hyper-Bensitive sentimentality. The women of the empire 
are familiar with the classics of literature and musical 
drama, and taking an example therefrom, seek in their 
commonplace lives for heroes to light up the dreari¬ 
ness of the daily round. The average Gem. an knows his 
national literature well. The plays of Schiller and Lessing, 
to mention only two examples, are constantly played, and 
are not allowed to stand, forgotten, on the shelves of 
libraries. 

It may be mentioned in passing that Shakespeare is also 
frequently played, and all educated Germans are well 
acquainted with the works of this, the greatest of all, 
masters. The Shakespeare plays are well staged and acted, 
the beautiful lines being uttered as if they flowed from the 
mouths of living persons, and not in that tone of artificial 
declamation which has crept into performances of Shake¬ 
speare as given on the English stage. It is surely a shame 
and dishonour to England that she possesses no national 


Shakespeare theatre in London, her chief city, and that 
Shakespeare’s plays are so seldom and inadequately staged. 

In the chief German towns no week passes without a Shake¬ 
speare representation, and the theatres are crowded 
although it is only to hear a translation of the great 
master’s verse. 

A higher intellectual standard undoubtedly prevails in 
the great Teutonic Empire, and this must be attributed to 
the superior educational system. In Munich, the intel¬ 
lectual standard is particularly high; .the interests of the 
Munichener extending over all the broad fields of the 
arts and of science. In the Germany of to-day there is a 
marked tendency to have theories with elaborate rules on 
every subject. Even the softer sentiments hitherto sup¬ 
posed to be so unreasoning in their action, aro anal\ hoc! 
and ticketed. This profound respect for rules and tech¬ 
nique is doing much to injure German art. While recog¬ 
nising the necessity for highly-developed technique, it 
should not be forgotten that the greatest artistic creations 
all bear the imoress of spontaneous inspiration. Better 
would it be to escape from the dreary dungeons of theory, 
to wander in the autumn up the valley of the Tsar, with 
the dry and dying leaves spread like a carpet of gold 
beneath the feetr—a carpet of gold sown with purple and 
red. Where the trees in their autumn bareness cast a 
shadow of gentle melancholy across the way; and where 
nothing is to be heard save the cry of the birds, and the 
music of the olive-coloured waters of the Tsar. To wander 
over the moors breathing in the pine-scented wind as it 
blows in refreshing gusts down from the snows of the 
mountains. 

The appearance of the average German is extremely 
middle-class and material. He nearly always runs to fat 
and is apt to assume a look of beer-sodden restfulness. He 
is also very negligent of his personal appearance. In the 
opera house of a great town like Munich, for example, few 
are to be seen in evening clothes, and most are in work- 
soiled garments. The women, as well, have a cloudy and 
primitive appearance, and imitate in vain the chic of the 
ladies of Vienna and Paris. Both men and women are 
entirely lacking in grace; their gestures being heavy and 
primitive as their figures. The towns abound in beer 
houses and cafes, where large parties of both sexes sit in 
a smoke-laden atmosphere and solemnly drink large 
quantities of beer. At first these parties are animated, if 
such a term may be applied to Germans, but as the fumes 
of beer do their work, the figures become heavy and 
conversation dies away. There they sit hour after hour; 
the men grouped together like the gods of ancient Germany 
carousing over their cups, and the women sitting apart 
half-timid and half-admiring spectators of their menfolk 
This primitive separation of the sexes is to be observed 
even in the higher ranks of society, where great simplicity 
of manner and dress combined with almost mediaval respect 
for nobility prevail. 

The more one travels in Germany the more one is struck 
by the contrast to English extravagance and generosity. 
Here the patient 44 Haus frau ” counts herself happy when 
by organisation and skill she saves a few pence. And one 
humble, dirty, but profoundly industrious, servant girl 
performs prodigies of labour for insignificant wages. Three 
English servants would hardly do the equal of her work. 
The German always looks after the pence, and lives on the 
whole much more economically and cheaply than the Eng¬ 
lishman. He saves largely through his consumption of beer, 
which is general among all classes. Where the Englishman 
spends some 5s. on a bottle of wine or Is. on a whisky and 
soda, the German pays lAd. for a tankard of beer, which 
serves at once to satisfy his thirst and appetite. There 
can be little doubt, however, that in the course of time 
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the Germans will become much more extravagant in their 
tastes. This is, indeed, already to be seen in Berlin. But 
centuries of poverty have deeply stamped the spirit of 
economy on the race. In the seventeenth century the land 
was wasted by the Thirty Years War. In the eighteenth 
the extortions and misgovernment of countless lay and 
ecclesiastical princes kept the people in a state of poverty. 
Then came Napoleon's campaigns in Germany with all 
their attendant miseries, and then fifty years more of mis- 
government and extortion. 

In 1870 the new Empire was constituted and extra-¬ 
ordinary industrial development followed. But this called 
for capital, and capital is savings. So that, since 1870, 
the nation has had .to save in order to provide capital for 
its growing industries. The large international loans are 
seldom, if ever, floated in Germany, almost always in 
London or Paris. As was seen in the case of the recent 
Turkish loan, Germany has not sufficient spare capital to 
meet such demands. Germany was looked upon until 
quite recently as a happy land for those who wished to live 
cheaply. But high taxes necessary to meet the enormous 
expenditure on armaments have raised prices. The scarcity 
of meat, also, produced by the high tariff wall, has been 
a factor in the rise of the cost of living, in South Ger¬ 
many .the poor being almost prevented from eating meat 
owing to the highness of its price. 

In the relations of the sexes the woman is expected to 
take rather a dependent position. The spirit which prompts 
the women of England to dash themselves against solid 
phalanxes of policemen and to break cabinet ministers’ 
windows is quite unknown. The mediaeval Teutonic idea 
that the woman should minister to her lord still prevails. 
The spirit of Frankish and Celtic chivalry as expressed 
in the Arthurian legend and in the songs of the troubadour, 
where the woman was adored and served, is foreign to the 
German. He expects rather unbounded devotion and 
faithfulness on the woman's part. Among the German 
women, whom travel and leisure have permitted to develop 
a more refined sensibility and culture, it is common to hear 
complaints of the primitive manners of the men. There 
are, of course, countless exceptions to these rules, but in 
a short article we can only generalise and point out the 
prevailing characteristics of the race. The Germans are 
devoid of esprit, in the French 6ense of the word, but 
have a sort of good-humoured kindliness which makes it 
impossible not to like them. It must not be forgotten that 
Germany is made up of many different states, differing 
widely from one another in their manners and customs. 
The Prussians, Hanoverians, and other North Germans, 
are stiff and formal. They have been chilled by a long 
period of military despotism into rigid uniformity. The 
8axons, on the other hand, are friendly and voluble, while 
the Bavarians are also free and easy-going in their manners. 
And then there is the Rhineland, with its fairy castles 
and terraced vineyards. The land of wine and song. Here 
the people seem to be of a different breed; they are merry 
and more sympathetic. Their very language loses the 
usual harsh guttural clang, and is spoken with a soft, 
hissing accent 

While art may, perhaps, find its ablest exponents in the 
South, it is in North Germany that we must look for the 
makers of history. In Berlin, from whence the great 
Empire is governed; in Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubek, 
from whence German ships spread German wares to the 
uttermost parts of the globe ; in Kiel and Bremerhaven, 
where the great fleet has its headquarters j and in the great 
coal and iron centres of the north, where thousands of 
factory chimneys pant forth clouds of black smoke in the 
rush of industrial competition. 

Munich, Dec. 10, 1910. 8* A. B. 
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BOOKSELLERS AND ROMANCE 

The Romance of Booktelling: A History from the Earliest 
Timet to the Twentieth Century. By Frank A. Mumby, 
with a Bibliography by W. H. Pert. (Chapman and 
Hall. 16s. net.) 

It is difficult for us to realise in these days that the printed 
book was once a rare thing, produced by the patient labour 
of two or three persons, handled reverently, and sold at 
a price “ equal to the cost of three fat oxen.” We are so 
accustomed to the glowing piles of papers and novels that 
fill the station bookstalls all over the kingdom and greet 
our eyes at every street corner, that such a state of affairs 
is almost inconceivable, and leaves us lost in wonder at 
what people did with their spare time. For the moment 
we forget that there was no gas, no electric light, no 
temptation to sit up late ; there were no tubes and trains; 
therefore, we might almost argue, no magazines. The diffu¬ 
sion of learning, even of information, was a risky calling in 
those far-off times, and was by no means free from danger 
in a period not so very remote from our own. Under 
Charles I., as Mr. Mumby notes in thie most interesting 
record of “The Trade,” authors and publishers were 
harassed unmercifully. Prynne, the Puritan, who dared 
to attack stage plays and acting, was imprisoned, together 
with his publisher, fined £5,000, degraded from the bar, put 
in the pillory at Westminster and Cheapside, had his ears 
cropped, and saw his books burnt under his very nose, so 
that the fumes almost suffocated him. He had plenty o 
pluck, however, for he managed to publish another objec¬ 
tionable volume. This cost him a second fine of 
the loss of what remained of his ears, and the mutilation 
of both cheeks with the letters “S.L.”— scurrilous 
libeller.” One can hardly believe such things o e 

seventeenth century in England 1 .... 

In a charming manner, and with a style which is unex¬ 
ceptionable, Mr. Mumby traces the history of booksel ing 
from the very earliest times down to the present day. 

“ The Romance of Authorship ” or “ The Romanoe o 
lishing” would have been titles almost as suitable lor 
it is impossible to separate those who wrote the boo 
from those who printed, published, and sold them, 
fore readers may imagine what a rare treat is in 8 
them when this volume falls into their hands Nwnes 
of world-wide fame sprinkle its pages from beginning 
to end; humour, pathos, and tragedy each play a. part m 
the lengthy records. Lucian, referring to the Athenian 
patrons of his day, waxed very satirical. You think 
he wrote, “that by purchasing a great number of fin 
books you may be taken for a good scholar. But on the 
contrary, you will only make your ignorance the more 
conspicuous. Not only do you buy the books which are 
not the best, but you are easily persuaded by the first 
man who praises the book. ... If you made your bed 
on the best copies of the great authors, or were decked 
in manuscripts from head to foot, would you. e ess 
ignorant than you are! ” This satire, we fear, might well 
apply to some purchaser® of the twentieth century, just 
as certain letters of Froumond, a monk of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, would be applicable to many who borrow books at 
the present day. He rebukes a brother monk “ for sending 
back his book in such a condition—crumpled, dirty, and 
without the map of the world which had been at the be¬ 
ginning.” History, indeed, repeats itself, for in the second 
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century an association was formed of the leading pub¬ 
lishers in Rome “ for the better protection of their in¬ 
terests in literary property,” and by the rules “ each 
member bound himself not to interfere with the under¬ 
takings of his fellow-members.” 

It was about the year 1582, says Air. Mumby, that the 
cleavage between the printer and the bookseller began ; 
the printers, worried over the cost of type and other 
necessary material, compounded with outsiders to sell 
their wares. Wars in the book world were almost con¬ 
tinuous ; prison and punishment seem to have been the 
ordinary portion of any poor fellow who yielded to the 
promptings of an enterprising spirit. The repute of 
authorship suffered; “ men of letters, who were also men 
of fashion, long continued to hold themselves aloof from 
any commercial dealings with mere booksellers, but 
writing was gradually becoming a none too creditable 
trade ”:— 

Men could now be lured for a miserable pittance to turn 
out anything, from one of those noble translations which 
formed such a feature of the Elizabethan book trade, to 
controversial pamphlets, or street ballads, the last of which 
came from the press in quantities so vast that one pub¬ 
lisher who specialised in these sheets—Richard Jones by 
name—entered in the Stationers* Register in 1586 no fewer 
than 123 at one time. 

It was a splendid age, however, for real literature, as all 
the world know’s now. Spenser, known as “the new poet,” 
had given Ponsonby his “ Faerie Queene,” and of those 
who immediately preceded or followed him there is no 
need to speak. 

It is curious to note how the centres of the book trade 
have changed in the lapse of years. In 1600 its head¬ 
quarters were in St. Paul's Churchyard, and the author 
has an interesting paragraph on this point: — 

Paternoster Row did not take its leading place until the 
days of Queen Anne, after Little Britain had had its reign 
and, in its turn, been superseded. Meantime the “Row ” 
was more noted for its mercers, lace-men, haberdashers, and 
sempstresses than for its publishers, though it began 
modestly to put in its claim towards the end of the six¬ 
teenth century, when we find one or two noted stationers 
located there. The westward movement started in the 
reign of James I., when booksellers’ shops sprang up here 
and there along Holborn, and down the Strand towards 
Charing Cross. Little Britain came to the front towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when London 
Bridge also had its spell of bookselling popularity, though 
one stationer, William Pickering, chiefly remembered as a 
ballad-monger, had a shop there as early as 1557. 

The great fire of 1666 caused an appalling loss of books, 
and wiped out the very heart of the trade in St. Paul's 
Churchyard; this, and the plague of the previous year, 
with the drastic censorship of Roger L’Estrange (who 
caused John Twyn to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
printing a pamphlet entitled “ A Treatise on the Execu¬ 
tion of Justice”) inaugurated a bad time for all con¬ 
cerned in the dissemination of literature. 

For many readers the most fascinating portion of this 
volume will be that which deals with the inception of the 
great publishing houses whose names are so familiar to 
us to-day; incidentally, of course, the names of authors 
just as familiar occur, since the story of one 

can hardly be told without the story of the 

other. Thomas Hardy's early work, published by 
the Tinsleys, met with small success. It seems 
astonishing that so beautiful a little idyll as “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree” was a miserable failure, as 
far as financial matters are concerned, at first. William 


Tinsley “ almost raved about the book,” and issued it 
primarily in two-volume form, next in a “ very pretty 
illustrated one-volume form,” and then at the price of two 
shillings, with paper covers; and yet in no way could 
he make it a success. “ Lorna Doone,” too, met with a 
chilly reception, and the history of many other famous 
novels is here revealed in a new light. The attempts of 
various authors to publish for themselves are recorded— 
the story of Ruskin and William Morris is well known, 
but Mr. Mumby re-tells it in a very attractive manner; 
Ruskin’s unconventional and arcadian establishment, 

“ planted in the middle of a field ” at Orpington, Kent, 
resulted in the foundation of the business of George Allen, 
his co-worker and friend. “ Even Mrs. Allen did her 
share in those early days in coping with the orders which 
came pouring in from all parts of the kingdom, sometimes 
working with her husband and children until two in the 
morning, preparing the copies for distribution.” 

In a lengthy concluding chapter the author sketches 
the history and development of the famous publishing 
houses of to-day. Few of us realise, perhaps, how far 
back lie the beginnings of some of these producers of 
books; Longmans, for example, “ can boast that it has 
existed intact under eight monarchs. Thomas Longman I. 
was born as long ago as 1699, while Dryden was still alive 
and Dr. Johnson as yet unborn.” Scott, Wordsworth, 
Macaulay—whose cheque for £20,000 “on account” of 
the profits of his “ History ” is here alluded to—were some 
of this firm’s successes. The house of Murray is another 
aristocrat of the book world. “ Ghosts of many great 
men,” says Mr. Mumby, “ haunt the stairs to Mr. Murray’s 
room. . . . The whole place is practically the same as 
in the memorable spring of 1815, when John Murray II. 
brought about, in his drawing-room, that 1 mighty consum¬ 
mation of the meeting of the two bards,' Byron and 
Scott ”; there stands the very fireplace in which Byron's 
“'Memoirs” were burnt. Smith, Elder, and Co., come 
next, whose association with Charlotte Bronte is a matter 
of history, and who were responsible for the establish¬ 
ment, with Frederick Greenwood, of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Many other firms are mentioned, and the series of por¬ 
traits which accompanies this part of the volume adds 
greatly to its value. Hatchard’s, a more purely book-sell¬ 
ing business, of course, has several pages, for in the 
original shop most of the literary men of the nineteenth 
century at some time or another have gathered to chat, 
to buy or discuss books, and to leave memories. In fact, 
Mr. Mumby has treated his magnificent subject in a most 
capable manner; his tome is a fairly thick one, but it is 
very difficult to leave off reading, so keenly has he staged 
his men and arranged his material. An immense amount 
ef research must have gone to its making, and he ought 
to be proud of his work, for “The Romance of Booksell¬ 
ing ” is as fine an achievement, both as regards unfailing 
interest and considered as a work of reference, as we 
have seen for a long time. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By F. Frankfort Moore 
(Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith . With a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction by Horatio Skkafe Krans, 
Ph.D., and Photogravures from Original Designs by 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 6s. net.) 

Exhilaration and a kind of breathless good-nature axe 
the principal characteristics of this new biography of that 
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most delightful of Irishmen, Oliver Goldsmith. We are 
carried forward on & stream of gossip, of good stories, or 
of gentle sarcasm and enthusiastic eulogy, a stream which 
runs off into many curious channels, but which comes ever 
safely to a confluence ready for fresh diversions. In other 
words, Mr. Frankfort Moore is incurably digressive, but 
we would not have him otherwise, for his digressions are 
charming, and he is so thoroughly steeped in his subject 
that admiration must be ungrudging. If any complaint 
is to be made, we should express the opinion that he is a 
trifle too much on the defensive; gentle Oliver Goldsmith 
hardly needs such a doughty champion. Surely we all 
love him, and his trustful, generous ways, and, to be done 
with grumbling, our author is at times excessively dog¬ 
matic. The frequent occurrence of such phrases as “We 
decline to believe,” “We may be sure of this,” “We do 
not think,” tend to remind us of the classical objection 
to one who doth “ protest too much.” And now, having 
picked our little bone of contention clean, we are free to 
appreciate Mr. Moore and to accompany him in hiB 
wanderings. 

The first few pages of the book are concerned with Bos¬ 
well, of whom, we note, Mr. Moore has no excessively high 
opinion ; the argument is to the effect that the irre¬ 
pressible hero-worshipper was no fit person to pass judg¬ 
ment on Goldsmith. We heartily agree, and cannot resist 
quoting a sentence or two at this point: — 

When the topic was the foible of a friend, Johnson’s 
treatment of it was termed “ goring ” by Boswell, and to 
do Johnson justice he was seldom lethargic when his 
tormentor flaunted a crimson topic in front of him. His 
horns were usually ready at the “charge,” though occa¬ 
sionally when he had enough of it he got home upon Boswell 
and sent him into the nearest ditch. But the toreador 
was soon on his feet again, and after wiping off the 
mud, resumed the attack as if nothing had happened. 

It is difficult for us to picture the author of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield ”—which Mr. Moore terms, with perhaps a 
shade of exaggeration, “ unquestionably the best-loved 
novel in the language”—as a poor, unkempt, happy-go- 
lucky fellow, writing ballads for the street singers of 
Dublin, and stealing round the by-ways to listen to the 
criticisms of the unwashed audience upon his compositions. 
8omehow from the very first Goldsmith wins our sym¬ 
pathy. We can never be angry with him for his escapades, 
although at his too generous donations to any beggar who 
chose to whine an apocryphal tale we can often find it 
within us to wish we had been near bv, in order that a 
restraining hand might have rested on his arm. He must 
have tried his friends in his early years to an appalling 
extent by his freakish way of turning up penniless, a 
week or two after they fondly imagined that they had set 
him up—and sent him off—for life. “To be sure,” says 
Mr. Moore, “he must even then have been a lively and 
entertaining young man. But liveliness is not a livelihood. 
If it were, few Irishmen would be without a competence.” 
A rather new point of view is suggested by the question 
as to whether he really was duped by the impostors who 
swarmed round him. “ Might it not be that he was con¬ 
tent to pay a price for his study of these characters? We 
must confess that the more attention we give to the pecu¬ 
liarities of Goldsmith’s nature, and especially to the form 
of his humour, the more likely does it seem that he now 
and again submitted to the exactions of men whom he 
could see through, for the sake of the artistic pleasure he 
derived from studying them.” 

We spoke just now of the author's digressions, and of 
his sarcasm. The following pertinent example will show 


that he can be very sharp in his comments on men and 

affairs: — 

Philosophers talked largely half a century ago, and still 
more largely a quarter of a century ago, upon the splendid 
results that had been achieved by the appeal of authors 
from the patron to the public. But now that the public 
have shown exactly what sort of reading they want and 
the price they are willing to pay for it—when the ** sound 
reading dejjartrnent in the free libraries is resorted to by 
the few, and the most illiterate of the oontents of the 
fiction department are read by the many—when the beet 
magazines have had the lives crushed out of them by the 
competition of the most contemptible, sagacious people 
are shaking their heads and wondering if, after all, the 
business of authorship has gained so greatly by the transfer 
of its protection from the solitary patron to the million 
patrons. 

Into the history of Goldsmith’s troubles and trials, and 
final successes, with publishers and booksellers Mr. Moore 
goes at considerable length, and if he gives us no new 
facts, he re-tells the old ones from a very individual out¬ 
look, and is always interesting, never dull; of course, it 
would be unpardonable to run on the rocks of dulness 
when voyaging with so versatile a companion as the genial 
Irishman. The summing-up, towards the end of the book, 
is exceptionally good. “ He could do well for everyone 
but himself. He never succeeded in ordering his life as 
other men have ordered their lives. He had sounded all 
the depths of human life and had scaled its highest 
heights; he knew all about life except how to live. . . . 

He made many experiments and he had many experiences, 
but he never acquired the knowledge of how to live.” And 
vet, dying as he did, “ deeply in debt, having nothing to 
show for his money beyond a score or so of beggars weep¬ 
ing outside his door,” is there one of us who does not 
admire and love him? 

Before Goldsmith was well able to write he began to 
scribble verse, and in a capital little biographical intro¬ 
duction to a most attractive edition of the Poems, Dr. 

H. 8. Krans relates briefly the literary history of his poet, 
alluding to the various friendships which cast additional 
light on the situation—the names of Johnson, Garrick, 
Reynolds, Hogarth, and a dozen others are, of course, 
inseparable from any portrayal of Goldsmith’s career. We 
fear that the poetical work of Goldsmith has been of late 
years somewhat in the shadows, overwhelmed, it may be, 
by the rich torrent of Victorian poetry. People who 
were taken captive by the sensuous and haunting rhythms 
of Swinburne, the incomparable imagery of Rossetti, the 
sweet song of Tennyson—to mention but three—were 
hardly likely to pay much heed to the author of The 
Deserted Village ” or “ The Traveller.” Placid verse could 
wait for a more convenient season ; for the time it was 
not audible amid the flood of more importunate sound, of 
more resonant periods. But Goldsmith can afford to 
wait—he is of the plains, the river which runs slowly, and 
perhaps a little sedately, but which has by its banks the 
rarest and most fragrant flowers, the finest and most 
spreading meadow-lands. To come back to his simple 
but often stately lines after a course of furiously emphatic 
modern verse is as though we turned from some tropical, 
sun-burnt landscape, vivid with crimson blooms, to the 
cool shade and the modest blossoms of an English country 
garden; we are rested, comforted, satisfied. Over Swin¬ 
burne we feel restless; we smoke Egyptian cigarettes and . 
drink champagne; over Goldsmith we feel cosy, we fill 
the capacious pipe, and taste the sharp, delicious sweetness 
of cider born of large, wind-swept orchards. He has for 
us no great surprises, no extraordinary thrills; he neither 
makes us flush in ecstasy nor grow pale with terror; but 
we love him, and his place in our hearts is sure. 
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THE KING OF HEARTS AGAIN 

The Amours of Henri fie Navarre and of Marguerite de 
Valois. By Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haooard, 
D.8.O. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. 
net.) 

Op making many books about Henri Quatre there is, 
apparently, no end. That monarch’s adventurous and 
amorous career appeals equally to the writers of mere 
romance, or to those who, taking themselves more seri- 
ously, prefer to discourse on the so-called lighter side of 
history. Without going back to Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
well-known works, a clever story, entitled “ The Helmet 
of Navarre/’ by an American writer, secured a wide circu¬ 
lation in this country only a few years ago. Afterwards 
came a romance of English make, on which, we believe, 
was founded the play called “ Henry of Navarre,” per¬ 
formed at the New Theatre—a play which was as much 
like the real thing as chalk is to cheese, though, naturally, 
crowds of people flocked to see Mr. Fred Terry in the part 
of the brave and amorous Bearnese, and Miss Julia Neil- 
son in that of the fascinating Heine Margot. Further, 
some time last spring, Messrs. Chatto and Windus pub¬ 
lished a volume entitled “ The Favourites of Henry of 
Navarre,” by a writer calling himself “ Le Petit Homme 
Rouge,” who had previously given us an authoritative 
work on the Court of the Tuileries during the Second 
French Empire. In “ The Favourites of Henry of 
Navarre ” a genuine attempt was made to disentangle 
fact from Action with regard to the many love affairs of 
the so-called evergreen monarch; and now Lieut.-Col. 
Haggard appears upon the scene with a work which covers 
precisely the same ground, and in certain respects, at 
all events, jumbles fact and Action together again. 

" I'® Petit Homme Rouge ” acknowledged his indebted¬ 
ness on certain points to a book written by M. de Lescure 
some Afty years ago; and Colonel Haggard’s volume con¬ 
tains evidence that he has gone at times to the same 
authority. But he has also Ailed in various little gaps 
occurring in the works of both his predecessors, particu¬ 
larly with regard to some of King Henri’s earlier love 
affairs. For instance, he supplies authentic information 
about the royal liaison with Esther Ymbert or Imbert, of 
La Rochelle, by which young person the King had an 
acknowledged son, named Gedeon. This son (who died in 
infancy) is not mentioned as Esther Imbert’e offspring 
by either Lescure or “ Le Petit Homme Rouge,” or even 
by M. de Beauval in his painstaking volume of research 
on the illegitimate children of the French Kings and 
Princes. Those authors, however, assign to Henri, at this 
period of his life, a 6on by the Countess de Gramont, 
otherwise “ La Belle Corisande ”; and Colonel Haggard 
holds that the child thus ascribed to Mme. de Gramont 
was really Esther Imbert’s. The birth of the latter’s boy 
is certainly established by unimpeachable documentary 
evidence. Nevertheless, it remains a question whether 
the King may not also have had a son by Mme. de 
Gramont. There is a notable passage in Anthony Hamil¬ 
ton’s “ Memoirs of the Count de Gramont ” which sug¬ 
gests that such was the case. 

Colonel Haggard’s book contains a good deal of matter 
which will doubtless appeal to those folk who are partial 
to so-called good stories, and do not care whether they 
are true or false. It can hardly be said that our author 
shows discrimination or critical zeal. He usually takes 
statements as he flnds them, and a good deal of his book 
is a mere chroutine scandaleuse , forming a sort of 
attenuated “ Pot-Bouille,” with the scene transferred from 
the sphere in which ZoIa placed it to various sixteenth 
century palaces and castles, and the personages raised 
from the middle-class to royal or noble rank. For our 
part we cannot believe so much evil about everybody. At 
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the time of Henri de Navarre, France was divided into 
bitterly hostile factions, each of which maliciously and 
unscrupulously sought to blacken the other’s reputation, 
and while we agree with the adage that there is no smoke 
without some Are, and are well aware that the morals of 
the time were very lax, we can no more credit all the 
anecdotical tittle-tattle which Colonel Haggard has culled 
from the pages of Brantome, d’Aubigne, L’Etoile, Sully, 
Tallemant des Reaux, the authors of “ Le Divorce Saty- 
rique ” and “ Le Grand Alcandre,” etc., etc., than we can 
believe all the allegations which Suetonius collected and 
introduced with so much apparent relish into his “ Lives 
of the Twelve C®sars.* 

We are not in agreement with Colonel Haggard on a 
good many points of the career of Gabrielle d’Estrees. The 
evidence respecting her death, which was brought forward 
by such acknowledged scholars as M. Jules Loiseleur and 
M. Desclozeaux, is not to be dismissed, as Colonel Haggard 
dismisses it, with a sneer. He will have it, however, that 
Gabrielle was poisoned—after, on her side, poisoning 
others, including notably that Esther Imbert to whom 
we have previously referred. Thoee who wish to ascertain 
the evidence against the theory that Gabrielle was poisoned 
will do well to read the summary of it in the pages of “ Le 
Petit Homme Rouge.” Again, Colonel Haggard does not, 
to our thinking, do justice to La Reine Margot, in whose 
favour various works, embodying new material, have 
appeared in France of more recent years. Further, our 
author’s account of Henriette d’Entragues, whose liaison 
with the King had 6uch an intimate connection with great 
political issues, is very meagre and inadequate; while the 
King’s Anal love affair—his infatuation for the youthful 
Charlotte de Montmorency, Princess de Conde—is dis¬ 
missed, despite its many romantic elements, in less than 
Ave pages. Indeed, the latter part of this book seems to 
have been written in a hasty, perfunctory manner, as if 
the author had grown quite tired of his theme. The main 
value of the work seems to be that, here and there, as we 
have said before, it Alls up little gaps occurring in the 
writings of M. de Lescure and 11 Le Petit Homme Rouge.*’ 
The volume is illustrated with seventeen portraits, in¬ 
cluding some interesting ones of Marguerite de Valois as 
a child, La Mole after his execution, the domineering Du 
Guast, and the brave Bussy d’Amboiee. But the portrait 
supposed to represent La Belle Gabrielle is a very poor 
thing indeed. 

THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 

Reports of the Commissions of the World Missionary Con¬ 
ference. 9 vols. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. The 
set 18s. net; single vols. 3s. net each.) 

It is hardly necessary to say that these volumes, which 
represent the work of the “ World Missionary Conference ” 
at Edinburgh, cover a vast Aeld. Even to enumerate the 
subjects discussed would be quite beyond the limits of an 
ordinary review. No less than 160 societies, chiefly Pro¬ 
testant sect6, British, American, and Continental, sent 
delegates. In addition, there was a huge roll of corre¬ 
spondents in many parts of the world. From this army of 
missionary soldiers a great amount of valuable informa¬ 
tion has been collected and stored in these nine volumes. 
Many difficult problems have been faced and discussed. 
Notwithstanding differences of opinion, a point of 
unanimity was found in the fact that all are endeavouring 
to carry some aspect of the message of Christianity to the 
non-Christian world. Whether the comprehensive title, 
“World Missionary Conference,” was wise or justifled is 
a debateable question, considering that the Greek and 
Roman Communions were unrepresented. And of the 560 
millions of estimated Christians in the world, it must be 
remembered that 373 millions belong to these two great 
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branches of the Church, eo that at the highest possible 
estimate the “World” Conference represented only one- 
third of Christians. Some few of the speakers plainly felt 
this disability, and it is significant that one—an American 
bishop—thought it necessary to say to the Conference, 
u Let us treat the Roman Catholics always as Chris¬ 
tians ” (1) and to add a warning against the sin of one 
Church slandering another. Having said this much, we 
are at the same time convinced that the interchange of 
thought between so many of divergent views makes a dis¬ 
tinct advance in the direction of religious toleration both 
in theory and the practical methods of missionary enter¬ 
prise. The fourth volume is one of the most interesting, 
particularly for the student of the science of comparative 
religion. It deals with Animistic religions, Islam, 
Hinduism, and the religions of China and Japan. In 
the first part are given the individual experiences, obser¬ 
vations, and deductions of the missionary correspondents. 
There is purposely no attempt at systematic collation. 
Each opinion is set down as it comes. But this very 
diversity has resulted in an immense amount of most 
instructive information, ethnological, social, and anthro¬ 
pological. In reading of Animism among the Bantu tribes 
in Africa, whose whole life is perpetually beset with 
malicious demons, which must be propitiated, it is impos¬ 
sible not to be struck with the fact that modern Christian 
missionaries have to deal with the same problem which 
confronted the Christians of the first century in the 
demoniacs or possessed with devils. The religions of 
China present some interesting problems. “ Racial pride 
and the deep-rooted belief that Chinese civilisation is 
superior to that of all other nations in literature, morality, 
and government,” must be especially difficult to break 
down. Modern Japan, also, is suffering, in another sense, 
from an exalted form of megalomania. In China, where 
ancestor worship has so powerful a hold on all social and 
family life, the neglect of the departed by missionaries 
(Protestant) is noted as “ a grievous hindrance to the 
spread of the Christian faith.” Some writers are bold 
enough to ask whether a “ modified worship in the form of 
a memorial service would not be possible among Christians 
in China ”1 

But why not give the simple teaching of the early 
Church in prayer for the departed? This could be done 
without any compromise about ancestor worship, which 
another writer admits would cause “ much of the opposi¬ 
tion to our propagandism to disappear.” Among minor 
social hindrances it is noted that “ the keeping of the 
Sabbath ie a very great difficulty for labourers, artisans, 
and dependents generally, but more especially so for 
tradesmen, who cannot close their shops for the day with¬ 
out heavy loss and possibly ruin.” It seems amazing 
that Christians should make the keeping of the 
Jewish Sabbath to stand in the way of the accept¬ 
ance of Christianity; especially when it is admitted 
that “ for a missionary to teach the Bible just as it was 
taught a hundred years ago is folly, in the light of all that 
has been learned about the Bible since.” It would no 
doubt surprise many Westerners to know that not only is 
the Higher Criticism making itself felt among students in 
China and Japan, but that, generally, translations of the 
works of Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Haeckel, Voltaire, and 
others are being widely read, and are producing an 
agnostic and materialistic attitude of mind. 

There appears to be a complete unanimity among mission¬ 
aries as to the paramount importance of a careful study of 
the religions of the East. This was very far from being the 
case .twenty or thirty years ago, but the disastrous effects 
of ignorance have made themselves felt. Of India especi¬ 
ally one writer says, “ there is no other country where the 


ignorance and mistakes of the missionary are likely to pro¬ 
duce such harmful results. There is no other religion or 
group of religions which needs to be so carefully studied 
by the missionary who would interpret aright the Chris¬ 
tian faith.” There is sound wisdom, too, in the following 
observation : “ It is a reasonable demand to any man who 
tries to tackle so difficult a problem as that of changing 
other men’s faith that he should know what he is talking 
about, not only his own religion, but also that which he 
desires to lead the people away from.”, 

This involves the further demand that the “ older atti¬ 
tude of contempt and hostility” should be abandoned, and 
give place to greater sympathy, at least with the higher 
aspects and ideals of the religions of the Ancient World. 

| On the other hand, it is of great importance to consider 
the form and method of the presentation of Christianity 
to the reflective and mystic Oriental mind. We make no 
comment on the following admission of one writer: “ That 
the soul of man should in one brief human birth qualify 
itself for an eternal existence in heaven or hell, with no 
hope of reprieve or change, seems to the Hindu a doctrine 
unworthy of belief, and I know no doctrine in our faith 
which finds greater difficulty of access and hospitality to 

the Hindu mind.” 

Lack of apace prevents our consideration of the other 
volumes of this series. The fourth is given to the impor¬ 
tant question of the training of missionaries, while the 
fifth is concerned with the rather difficult problem of the 
relation of missions to Governments. As a work of refer¬ 
ence this series must be of real value to all atudents of 
the religions of the world, while to those interested in 
missions, or intending to become missionaries, these tho¬ 
roughly practical handbook* are simply indispensable. 


THE PROBLEM OF THEISM 

looking Factt in the Face. By St. George Stock, M.A. 

(Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Thb writer of these essays tells us that he has “ entitled 
his book * Looking Facte in the Face ’ because it is written 
for those who are willing to recognise realities apart from 
hypothesis.” But, after a careful study of hia position, 
we are not so sure of the realities, and seem to find more 
hypothesis than fact. To begin with, the writer admits 
that his position is iconoclastic. It is an iconoclasm 
which is the result of a strong reaction from that teach¬ 
ing which regarded the Scriptures as inspired verbatim et 
literatim by an Almighty Power. So far the iconoclasm 
is quite intelligible. It is easy now to discount “ the pro¬ 
found veneration for 

tradidit area no quocunque voluminc Moy&ct. 

So we need not foUow the author’s fact-facing in the matter 
of the parting of the Red Sea, talking serpents and don¬ 
keys, or the inhabitants of the city which Cain built, or 
the intolerant cruelty of the Jewish religion. The really 
important part of his book lies in his views on Theism 
and the Being of God. 

So far from giving realities, he presents us with a meta¬ 
physical hypothesis. This is stated to begin with in th<^ 

Preface: 

In the spirit of good, which is revealed to every man 
through his own higher self, he finds the only legitimate 
object of our worship. 

This is something which is in the world, and yet above 
the world, something to which every loyal heart can bow. 
It is, however, far from being almighty, and therefore needs 
our help, and not merely our devotion. Beligion thus re¬ 
garded becomes a reality, and is freed from the contra¬ 
dictions which entangle Theism. 
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But the question at once arises, Is this Deity really 
objective or only subjective? We think that Mr. St. ^ 
George Stock’s idea is simply subjective, an evolution of 
man’s inner consciousness. Having “ broken with Faith 
as well as with Fables,” he will have nothing to do with 
the Christian God, seeing that “ one-half of Christendom 
worships a Jew, while the other half divides its devo¬ 
tions between a Jew and a Jewess”; and “ the Apostle of 
Love ” enunciates the 11 terrible doctrine ” that he “ that 
obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth in him.” Again, Christian Theism is impos¬ 
sible because that doctrine involves inter alia belief that 
“ the sole cause of things is a single personal being, who 
is almighty, all wise, and perfectly holy and good.” But, 
philosophically, personality cannot be predicated of God, 
whether of the God of Plato, of Aristotle, or of Christ. 
The only possible answer to the famous tetralemma of 
Epicurus about the existence of evil is the unflinching ! 
optimism of the consistent Theist who should boldly say, 
There is no evil.” But such a contradiction renders 
Theism untenable. So Mr. St. George Stock is driven to 
that purely subjective idea of God, which he states in the 
last chapter as his final conclusion of the “ God w f e wor¬ 
ship,” who comes not from the head, but from the heart; 
it is not a conclusion of the intellect, but a postulate of 
the feelings; it is not inferred from the things writhout. 
but revealed by the spirit within. 

Here we observe a startling inconsistency. For only 
three pages earlier we read : “ Whatever our religious views 

m '*7 ^ * 8 man ^ es ^ that there is a power of some kind 

which upholds the universe. . . . Now what ought to be 
our attitude towards the stupendous power that thus holds 
us all in the hollow of its hand? Can any rational being 
doubt but that it ought to be one of awe and veneration ? ” 
Certainly, but this is clearly a “ conclusion of the intel¬ 
lect inferred from the things without.” Then the ques¬ 
tion is asked, “What is the nature of the God we wor¬ 
ship? ” The answer: “ He is a God of love, of truth, and 
o righteousness.” In answer to the further question, 
Does the God we worship exist?” we read “Yes. He 
certainly exists in this sense, that there is love, there is 
truth, and there is righteousness, and that these things 

are our highest good, and therefore what we mean by 
God.” 

Now we maintain that this view simply reduces God 
to that abstract idea of virtue which belongs to man’s 
consciousness. Such a God is purely subjective, in no 
sense objective or personal. Such an idea of God has never 
satisfied humanity; probably never will. Rationally it 
seems impossible to offer prayer and worship to an im¬ 
personal abstraction, however devoted we may be to love, 
truth, ^ and righteousness in themselves. But of the 
writer’s earnestness of aim there can be no doubt. Such I 
seekers after God belong to Pascal’s second category of 
reasonable men: “II n’y a que deux sortes d’hommee 
raisonnables, ceux qui servent Dieu de tout le coeur parce 
qu’ils connaissent, et ceux qui cherchent Dieu de tout le 
cceur pare© cju’ils ne le connaissent pas.” 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 

Douglas Jerrold and “Punch.” By Walter Jerrold. 
Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The humour of sixty or seventy yeare ago is liable to 
be missed by the younger generations, unless now and 
t en some wise man arises and draws their attention to 
the fact that many exceedingly witty people existed long 
before they were born. Even then the hasty verdict might 
be passed that the “old fogeys” were “deadly slow,” 
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and that half the time it was hard to understand what 
they were talking about or where the jokes were supposed 
to be. Such conclusions, however inevitable they may 
be, owing to the flight of time and the progress of affairs, 
do not prove any lack of brilliance in the wags of earlier 
days; they merely suggest that the reading of the younger 
critics has not covered so large a field as it ought to have 
done. 

Not many things are more entertaining and instructive, 
in a literary man’s life, than the study of the developments 
and alterations in our sense of humour. The subjects 
over which we now indulge in side-splitting laughter w*ill 
excite no risibility thirty or forty years hence, and over many 
of the passages which tickled our forefathers to death, as 
the phrase goes, we move scarcely a muscle. But Punch , 
the perennial, the “Member for all England,” is alto¬ 
gether another affair, and the work of “Punch's Prime 
Minister,” Douglas Jerrold, can be read to-day with as 
great interest, if not with as hearty laughter, as when it 
was first written. The interest is of a different character, 
true; it is literary, not topical; but, thanks to the irre¬ 
pressible vitality of its amazingly prolific author, it re¬ 
mains living and bright. 

Mr. Walter Jerrold has given in this volume a neat 
little resume of Douglas Jerrold’s connection w T ith Punchy 
and, as everybody who is anybody reads Punch to-day, it 
follows that the book will anneal to a large circle. 
Jerrold’s character was a striking one; he seemed simply 
unable to resist taking the opportunity for a smart retort 
or repartee, and, of course, several of these quips, some 
familiar, some new*, are found in these pages. Albert 
Smith, protesting against something that had been said, 
remarked to Jerrold, “After all, you know, we both row 
in the same boat.” “True,” came the answer, a. with 
very different skulls.” And when Smith signed an article 
with his initials he was asked why he only told “ two- 
thirds of the truth?”—which seems rather cruel; but 
then Jerrold was no respecter of persons, and the wits 
could give and take plenty of hard knocks without any 
danger of broken heads or hearts. 

The chapter on “ The Politics of Punch ” is especially 
apt in the present political situation ; but Punch to-day 
is certainly not quite so definitely partisan as it was then. 
Under the signature of “ Q.” Jerrold revealed a charming 
modesty. “All we propose to ourselves in these weekly 
essays,” he said, “ is to give brief suggestions for the better 
government of the world, and for the bringing about of 
the millennium.” Striking evidence of the side taken by our 
leading humorous paper in years gone by is presented when 
we find that its foreign politics barred it from France. 

Many of us remember the “Curtain Lectures” of “ Mrs. 
Caudle,” which sent up the circulation of Punch at a rapid 
rate. The newsvendors, before placing their orders for 
a new issue, used to inquire if the forthcoming number 
would contain an instalment of that series; of this popu¬ 
larity Jerrold was impatient, recognising that the 
“ Lectures ” did not represent his best work. “ Broadly 
speaking, however,” comments the author, “ it may be 
said that a celebrated writer’s literary best is rarely that 
which appeals to the widest circle of readers.” 

Reminiscences of many famous men occur in this enter¬ 
taining volume, but we must not stay to mention them 
in detail. After two lengthy chapters devoted to Jerrold’s 
“General Contributions,” the book concludes with repro¬ 
ductions of some of his longer plays of fancy—“ Capsicum 
House for Young Ladies,” “The Life and Adventures of 
Miss Robinson Crusoe,” “Our Honeymoon,” and “The 
Exhibition of the English in China,” each of which 
satirises in Jerrold’s well-known way some of our national 
foibles; and we are bound to hold the opinion, after 
glancing through them, that much of the irony and pun- 
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gent sarcasm is very pertinent, even to events and habits 
of the present time. The illustrations, which include 
excellent portraits of Douglas Jerrold, are capital, and Mr. 
Walter Jerrold has been well advised to place on record 
thus the best contributions of his great relative to the 
Punch which we all hope will be immortal. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 

English Secular Embroidery. By M. Jourdain. (Kegan 
Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This book is a full account, on the secular side, of the 
“ laudable mystery ” of embroidery from the Bayeux 
tapestry (which is not tapestry at all) to the hangings 
worked under the auspices of William Morris for the Red 
House. It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat that secular 
work never reached the high standard of ecclesiastical 
embroidery; but, this once admitted, there remains a great 
deal of artistic and of human interest. The very full 
account of the treasures of needlework preserved at Hard¬ 
wick Hall is prefaced with a brief notice of that remark¬ 
able woman, Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, who is 
described by a biographer as “ a proud, selfish, intriguing 
woman, a moneylender, a dealer in coale, lead, and timber, 
who died immensely rich and without a friend ”; while her 
unfortunate husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury, was con¬ 
soled by one of his advisers with the cynical remark 6hat 
“ there was onlie one shrewe in the w T orld, and that every 
man had her.” She was evidently a maitresse-femme, 
farming her own land, building incessantly, and express¬ 
ing her powerful character in her house of Hardwick. No 
doubt the perfection of that house as an example of Eliza¬ 
bethan grandeur in interior decoration is due to her will, 
by which she leaves all her plate and furniture to “ stand 
entayled ” as heirlooms. The quotations from her 
hitherto unpublished inventory are of great interest. It 
cannot be claimed that the Hardwick hangings, with 
applique ornamentation, represent the main tendency of 
contemporary needlework, but they are well worth illus¬ 
tration, both on account of their intrinsic beauty and inte¬ 
rest, and because they have hardly received the attention 
they deserve at the hands of the historians of embroidery. 
From these large and effective hangings, it is something 
of a descent to the prettiness and absurdity of Stuart 
stump work. Some years ago, most people when con¬ 
fronted with these relics of the past would have used the 
words of Louis XIV., who, when Teniers’ tavern scenes 
were exhibited before him, let fall the indignant and dis¬ 
dainful comment, " Take away these grotesque things.” 
The author has found a solution for the difficult problem 
of the design of certain Stuart embroideries. The cata¬ 
logue of plates and pictures printed and sold by Peter 
Stent (a bookseller of Charles II.’s reign) gives a valuable 
indication of the sources of their ornamentation. He 
has for sale “ Books for Drafts of Men, Birds, Beasts, 
Flowers, Fruits, Flyes, Fishes,” and also pictures of 
popular subjects—such as the four seasons, the five senses, 
and various royal personages—so frequently met with in 
needlework of this period. 

The inordinate devotion to the needle, so unusual in 
the eighteenth century, when even that woman of genius 
manquie, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, gives her opinion 
that “ it ie as scandalous for a woman not to know how to 
use a needle as for a man not to know how to use a sword,” 
reads strangely enough to-day, when the use of the sword 
and the needle is only possessed by a minority of either 
sex. What would the Amazone of the suffrage movement 
think of Addison’s delicate contempt of the Sophronias of 
his day? “ What a delightful entertainment must it 
be to the fair sex, whom their native modesty and 
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the tenderness of men towards them exempt from 
public business, to pass their hours in imitating 
fruits and flowers, and transplanting all the beauties 
of Nature into their own dress? This is, methinks, 
the most proper way wherein a lady can 6how a 
fine genius, and I cannot forbear wishing that several 
writers of that sex had chosen to apply themselves rather 
to tapestry than rhyme. Your pastoral poetesses may vent 
their fancy in rural landscapes and place despairing shep¬ 
herds under silken willows, or drown them in a stream of 
mohair. How much greater glory would Sophronia do the 
general, if she would choose rather to work the battle of 
Blenheim in tapestry, than to signalise herself with so 
much vehemence against those who are French in their 
hearts?” The illustrations are numerous and carefully 
chosen, and the coloured frontispiece deserves especial 
mention for its pictorial gallery. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

PARODIES. 

A la Maniere de ... . New Series, bound with the series 
already published. Paul Reboux and Charles Muller. 

To those who have glanced through the first series of “ A 
la Maniere de . . . .” the present volume will need no 
recommendation or caution. We can find no more suitable 
word of praise than that by which Punch's French con¬ 
frere hailed the production of the victor in the Limerick 
competition—“ Enormously Spiritual.” The parodies are 
characterised by a magnificent spirit of tomfoolery; at 
times—it is here that our word of caution must be applied 
—they are distinguished by a humour that is somewhat 
too broad for our t^ste; they lack the fineness and delicacy 
of Mr. Seaman’s parodies of style, but for sheer fun they 
excel even the condensed novels of Bret Harte. The first 
series, which ie repeated in the present volume, contains 
some excellent work, but we venture to tbink that the 
parodists have excelled themselves in their additions. The 
first series contains, besides imitations of such well-known 
French authors as Maurice Barres, Paul Adam, and Tristan 
Bernard, parodies of Shakespeare, Mr. Conan Doyle, and 
Maeterlinck. These last two have so often been travestied 
that there was little left to do to them ; but w T e find the 
title of the Maeterlinck parody, “ Idrofile and Filigrane,” 
delicious. “ Le due Vespassio ” (by Shakespeare) is an 
amusing jumble of all the “ barbarisms ” of the great 
dramatist—murders, tempests, high-flown metaphors, war¬ 
like speeches in the style of Henry V., madness, alarums 
and excursions—such is the material of the play, crammed 
into a dozen 6hort pages. The characters, bearing improb¬ 
able names, comprise a “ Constable of Venice,” a Duke of 
York, a first and second murderer, and perform their 
evolutions on a nondescript scene, which is in France and 
England at the same moment, and shifts about with bewil¬ 
dering rapidity. 

The new series contains, among many good things, a 
diverting parody of Mistral—“ Legende de la belle 
Clemen^o, la flour d’Avignoun ”—a speech of Jaures, an 
imitation of that much-parodied author, Pierre Loti, and, 
by way of final combined display, a novel written in four 
instalments by Dickens, Edmond de Goncourt, Zola, and 
Daudet. The tissue of the romance is one of Maupassant’s 
short stories, which is here represented as merely the out¬ 
line of a bigger work, which the author was unable to 
finish, and which he left to the above-mentioned quartet 
to be complete. The contrast of styles is most piquant; 
the cordial, familiar style of Daudet, the psychological pre¬ 
tensions of Goncourt, eked out with scraps of artistic lore, 
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make an admirable foil to the grossnesses of Zola. From 
the Dickens we may be allowed to quote: “ Quand M. Loisel 
s’arretait quelque part, il s’arretait si longtemps qu’il 
semblait prendre racine et que 1’on s’etonnait ensuite de le 
voir se deplanter sans dommage.” A close parody, perhaps 
too close, but it is never dull to watch a superlative mimic. 


October Vagabonds. By Richard Lk Gallienne. (John 
Lane. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Le Galliexnk seems to have captured the secret of 
eternal youth, and if in one sense this is a pity—for by 
this time we had thought of him as giving the world some¬ 
thing strong and fine—in another sense all is well, since 
in his own delightful manner not a writer can come near 
him. He has not altered a scrap in the years since first 
he charmed our ears with his Biren singing. Enlarging 
upon the glory of the apple-country, he observes: “ The 
treasuries of Pomona and Vertumnus .... are worth 
only a modest so-much-a-bushel, yet I think I should 
actually feel myself richer with a barrel of apples than 
with a barrel of money.” Verily this is the same poet who 
told us in his “ Prose Fancies ” how absurd it is to pay 
money for a poem: —“ The true, the tasteful way to pay a 
poet is by the exchange of some other beautiful thing: by 
beautiful praise, by a beautiful smile, by a well-shaped 
tear, by a rose.” Mr. Le Gallienne is incorrigible. 

The “ October Vagabonds ” of this idyll are himself and 
a congenial friend; the two of them take it into their 
heads to walk from their 6ummer camp to New York—a 
matter of about four hundred miles, and the account of 
their irresponsible journeying makes a very pretty little 
story. It was fated to remain unfinished, for Colin, the 
companion, fell ill by the way; but a* far as it goes we 
can but admire the deft manner in which the author em¬ 
broiders his theme. More than once he touches the edge 
of really fine thought, as when ho defends himself against 
an imaginary reproach that he should carry books in his 
knapsack. “ No one who loves Nature would ask that 
question. For Nature and books react intimately on each 
other, and, far more than one can realise without thought, 
our enjoyment of Nature is a creation of literature. Can 
anyone sensitive to such considerations deny that the 
meadows of the world are greener for the twenty-third 
Psalm, or the starry sky the gainer in our imagina¬ 
tion by the solemn cadences of the book of Job?” 
Charming, indeed; and there is plenty of delicate 
reasoning in this book. The descriptions could not 
well be improved upon, and the humour is never 
forced; dainty drawings and dreamy verses add to the 
reader’s pleasure. But why, O why did Mr. Le Gallienne, 
student and admirer of Meredith, clip .the last lovely line of 
the seventh stanza of “ Love in the Valley”? 


Heroic Legends. Retold by Alice Grozier Herbertson. 

(Blackie and Son. 6s.) 

This volume contains stories of Sit. George and the Dragon, 
Robin Hood, Richard and Blondel, and many others, and 
is beautifully printed with large type. It contains sixteen 
coloured plates, which are undoubtedly interesting. The 
book cannot fail to be a most acceptable gift at Christmas- 
tide. The illustration of Blondel singing outside Richard’s 
prison, and that of the Watchman who perceives a Huge 
Beast, are particularly good, while we could wish the 
princess who is depicted as leading a wounded dragon to 
the city a far safer and more useful task; as, if the creature 
i 3 at all exactly depicted, we could very well dispense with 
him in being, and would learn with pleasure of his demise. 
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Home Fun. By Cecil H. Bullivant. (T. C. and E. C. 

Jack. 6s.) 

“ Home Fun ” is an almost indispensable volume for the 
delectation of children at Christmas. It consists of 550 
pages, full of all the material which interests boys and 
girls. Possibly the chapter on elementary hypnotism may 
be a little beyond the comprehension of the ordinary child, 
and the chapter on Clairvoyance and Crystal Gazing will 
appeal probably to older ones who have left first childhood 
behind them. The chapters on Conjuring, Charades, 
Tableaux Vivants, Amateur Theatricals, Ventriloquism, 
Juggling, Clog Dancing, and the Tight Rope are just the 
right sort of material to interest the intelligent child. 


FICTION 

The Green Patch. By Baroness von Hutten. (Hutchin¬ 
son and Co. 6s.) 

Those who are admirers of the Baroness von Hutten’s 
style will find “ The Green Patch ” very readable. It is 
probably not quite equal to “ Pam,” but a good many will 
admire the pictures of the children, which are extremely 
well drawn, and the character of the father, Christopher 
Lambe, a perfectly irresponsible sort of person, who leaves 
his house and family to dwell by himself in Italy. After 
a time, Daphne, the youngest child, goes to live with him. 
The description of Dunstan, the uncle, is faintly amusing: 

He was an unbaked-looking young man with a madden¬ 
ingly supercilious smile. He was dull, incapable, and un¬ 
beautiful, but his conceit was like the sea, because it was 
infinite. 

There are many good touches such as this throughout the 
book, which, if not over-exciting, will be found quite 
useful to take on a journey; and if a few snatches of sleep 
occur between the chapters the volume can be taken up 
again and continued without any great sense of loss at the 
interruption. The book is nicely printed and well bound, 
and generally presents all the good features which Messrs. 
Hutchinson impart to their publications. 


The Prize. By Sydney C. Grier. (Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.) 

0 

“ The Prize,” by Mr. Sydney Grier, is the continuation 
and finish of his other two novels, “ The Heir ” and “ The 
Heritage.” The first two relate the adventures of a party 
of " tourists ” who are claimants for the title of Emperor 
of the East, and who, while travelling in Greece, fall into 
the hands of brigands. The fights, plots, and counter-plots 
so brought about have already made the success of these 
two books. In this third, and, perhaps, last, Mr. Grier 
works up an international entanglement. The whole of 
Europe is concerned in the fortunes of Emathia and the 
house of Theophanis, and the intrigue and interwoven 
relationships of powers and consuls are handled by the 
author with the skill of an experienced chess player. There 
are so many different threads which must be picked up 
before the whole scheme is clear in one’s mind, that the 
reading of “ The Prize ” is not so much an amusement 
for an idle hour as a difficult task which demands close 
and concentrated attention from start to finish. We meet 
again the keen but kindly Maurice Teffany, with his fluffy 
wife, his sister Zoe, a woman of imagination and poetry, 
Colonel Wylie, the practical and soft-hearted soldier man, 
and Danae, the daughter of the Despot of Strio, who is 
lured into fighting for the interests of her brother, and 
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shows herself a woman of spirit and resource. The fight¬ 
ing and continued excitements in the pursuit of a kingdom 
make the book highly interesting, even if one has not been 
alert enough to follow all the subtleties of the intrigues, 
and the characters are clear cut and true to life. Then, too, 
the Grecian atmosphere, colouring, and mode of speech 
and thought, are interesting factors, and help to make the 
story a very readable one. 

m m 


The Human Chord . By Algernon Blackwood. (Mac¬ 

millan and Co. 6s.) 

The exploitation of the occult with any degree of plausi¬ 
bility in fiction is no easy matter, and although Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood has succeeded in his previous books, 
we are compelled to say that in this one he fails to con¬ 
vince the reader. He might answer that it was not his 
object to convince; that he merely intended to write a 
good story on somewhat novel lines; but the essence of 
the employment of mystery, and its only excuse, is that it 
shall appeal to the mind as probable. Clever, beyond a 
doubt, is “ The Human Chord ”—amazingly clever, and 
the beginning of the book prepares us for a treat which 
unfortunately is not in store. Instead of being awed and 
impressed by the account of Philip Skale, the ex-clergy¬ 
man, who discovers that sound is a force which can pervade 
matter, alter its outward form, call spirits from the ether, 
and in short create a new world, we are only persuaded 
of his madness. 

We cannot dismiss the book, however, without a compli¬ 
ment to the author on his admirable use of the language. 
He has a distinctive style that should bring him fame if 
only he will use it on plots which are within the bounds 
of common sense. He has yet to find himself; he has 
allowed his pursuit of the fantastic to carry him too far. 
The psychological novel, we believe, will be his strong 
tower—his analysis of the thoughts of little Robert Spin- 
robin in the first chapter of this story could hardly be 
improved upon ; it is only when he permits his predilection 
for the unseen world to get out of control that he begins 
to weary us. Some very indiscriminate and florid praise 
has been offered to Mr. Blackwood; we trust that our 
advice, tendered in the utmost sincerity, and with a full 
recognition of his gifts as a clever artist, will give him 
pause before he adventures farther into the exposition of 
subjects which only a matured and masterly hand can treat 
adequately. 


THE THEATRE 

44 Pompey the Great ” at the Aldwych Theatre. 

The Stage Society has much good and some brilliant work 
to its credit, but when its history comes to be written, it 
will, we think, live by its production of Mr. John Mase¬ 
field’s tragedy entitled 44 Pompey the Great.” To our way 
of thinking there has been nothing seen upon the English 
stage in our time so large, so fine, so dignified, or so 
wholly tragic, in its full poetical meaning, as this work. 
Written with a complete sense of responsibility, challenging 
comparison with the poetic dramas of the masters, “ Pompey 
the Great ” takes its place almost side by side with plays 
of the same character which have been epoch-making. In 
recent years the stage has been almost barren of poetic 
plays. Mr. Stephen Phillips alone has forced his way 
through the phalanx of mediocrity with 44 Paolo and Fran¬ 
cesca ” and “ Nero.” In these there was fine workmanship 
and fine poetry. There was also much that was dramatic, 
but the real tragic element was not in them. Their tragedy 
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was spasmodic and not overwhelming, inevitable. In 
“ Pompey the Great ” the whispers of tragedy are heard 
from the rise of the curtain, and they gather into one great 
appalling shout with its fall. Unlike Mr. 8tephen Phillips, 
who is a poet first and a dramatist afterwards, Mr. Masefield 
is a dramatist first and a poet by accident. As a result his 
play grips the attention and controls the intellect by its 
actuality. It is not merely poetry written in prose cast 
into the form of a play. Nor are poetic fancies indulged 
in arbitrarily or dragged in self-consciously. All the 
poetry that there is in it leaps out of the situation and 
carries along the action of the play in great sweeps and 
curves. It therefore stands alone among modern poetical 
work as a masterpiece. It is a great achievement, and the 
pity of it is that it is too good, too excellent under the 
present abortive conditions of the English stage ever to 
enjoy a run in one of the few theatres deserving of it. Like 
some great effect of Nature seen only by those on the 
watch, it thrilled and held two audiences, and will be seen 
no more. If ever there was a play which should be put 
before the public with all the advantages of beautiful 
scenery, 44 Pompey the Great ” is the one. lie home should 
be His Majesty’s Theatre, but His Majesty’s Theatre 
without Sir Herbert Tree, unless he were to be 
placed in a subsidiary part. We can conceive no 
actor who could give a finer rendering of Pompey than 
Mr. Herbert Grimwood, who played the part on Monday 
afternoon last. He stepped upon the Aldwych stage a very 
Roman, and he delivered the beautiful lines allotted to 
him with a rare sense of poetic feeling. In his hands 
Pompey lived and breathed. He was good alike to the ear 
and to the eye. His exposition was a lesson to those better- 
known actors who strut feebly and inanely through Shakes¬ 
peare’s masterpieces, indistinct where they are not jarring, 
without dignity or a sense of character, horribly and hope¬ 
lessly devoid of the poetical sense. Mr. John Masefield 
was lucky in discovering Mr. Grimwood. 

We found ourselves in Rome. There were peace and 
love in the house of Pompey the Great. Without, there 
were, however, the uneasy stirrings of political dishonesty, 
personal jealousy, and the drilling of tools that are always 
at work to undermine the pedestal upon which all truly 
great men stand even in life. The illustrious soldier, wear¬ 
ing upon his shoulders the red cloak of a hundred victories, 
was working for the maintenance of peace in the Senate 
of his beloved city. From having been a man of action he 
had ripened into a man of ideas, and upon the fulfilment 
of these he was at work. At the very moment when peace 
seemed most secure the trumpet calls of war were carried 
into the very heart of Rome upon the breeze. Ccesar, jealous 
of his master, had gathered an army together to carry him 
into the place he wished to usurp, and so Pompey the 
Great, unruffled by the panic voices of his false friends, 
donned once again the armour that he had worn for twenty 
years. Still unruffled by the violence and beseechings of his 
place-mongering generals, he entered the field against 
Caesar, once his friend. Strongly and relentlessly, amid 
abuse and misunderstanding, he carried out his plans for 
the protection of Rome, for the good of humanity. Once 
again he conquered in war, but with a method that was 
as new to him as it was to Caesar. For the first time in 
his history as a soldier he fought with strategy and not 
with men. He starved his enemy and wore him down, 
avoiding the shedding of blood and the sacrifice of life. 
But when finally Caesar sent into his camp a messenger 
with a flag of truce to make conditions, Pompey refused 
them, and named his own. In his hour of triumph, however, 
a strangely bloodless triumph, the Senate sent a demand 
that he should grant no peace to Caesar, but, in order to win 
popular acclamation for themselves, that he should fling his 
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whole strength upon Caesar and exterminate him and his 
followers. First a soldier to whom orders and discipline 
were everything, Pompey, all against his inclination, 
carried out instructions. His legions were led to battle by 
the men who prated so loudly of war but could not fight, 
and Pompey the Great suffered his first defeat. With his 
faithful wife, his equally faithful servant, and his secretary, 
who loved him like a dog, Pompey the serene, Pompey the 
philosopher, Pompey the man of ideas, put out to sea, 
no longer Pompey the Great. While his faithful wept, he 
thought, and, Phoenix-like, from the ashes of his burnt 
hopes there rose in his mind the vision of a new Rome. 
He set sail for Egypt, there to teach the boy King Ptolemy 
his cherished principles and there to meet assassination at 
the hands of his false friends. The beauty and the tragedy 
of the death of this man, born before his time, cannot be 
described. 

We note that various persons whose business it seems 
to be to endeavour to find blemishes in plays which 
.they neither understand nor wish to appreciate, gird at 
Mr. Masefield for having built his tragedy round a man 
who, as Mr. Trench puts it, “ groped about in worlds half- 
realised.” They forget, or do not understand, that Mr. 
Masefield was writing of Pompey the Great, and therefore 
ehowed them the man whom he conceived him to have been. 
He did not set out to write a popular play upon conven¬ 
tional lines—such a play as would seem to be Mr. Trench’s 
ideal. He took a person, rang up his curtain on a particular 
period of this person’s life, and rang it down upon his 
death. It did not matter to him how greatly his audiences 
“ yearned to sympathise.” He did not take audiences 
into his consideration, knowing very well that his play was 
infinitely too good to find a home at the Haymarket or any 
other “ popular ” West End theatre. He wrote for himself 
and his conscience, and the man who does this places himself 
far outside the calculations of Mr. Herbert Trench and the 
rest. We can imagine some of the things which Mr. Trench 
and certain of his fellow-managers would have said to Mr. 
Masefield had they been driven by force of circumstance 
to put “ Pompey the Great ” into an evening bill. 
Mr. Trench would inevitably have insisted upon the part of 
Cornelia being written up for Miss Neilson Terry, his 
amateur leading lady. He would have demanded the 
popularisation of all the scenes and asked for the re¬ 
construction of Pompey’s character. He would have talked 
as he writes of the disadvantages of leaving him a sort of 
Sir William Butler, and the advisability of modelling him 
upon Napoleon because, forsooth, he believes that audiences 
yearn to sympathise with the leading man. We can also 
imagine what would have been said to Mr. Masefield by 
Sir Herbert Tree, who would have desired the introduction 
of special music and sounds off, singing birds, and gramo¬ 
phone effects, and Mr. Bourchier with his beard. No 
wonder, then, that Mr. Masefield claimed the protection of 
the 8tage Society, which is not ruled by its box-office and 
is not under the control of a manager whose one ambition 
in life is to be the hero of matinee audiences. All honour 
to the Stage Society, who gave “ Pompey the Great ” its 
only opportunity of showing that England can boast of one 
great dramatist. All honour to them also in that they pro¬ 
vided the play with scenery so simple, and so dignified, 
and so inexpensive, that never for one moment was the 
eye distracted by real gold chairs, real silver urns, nor any 
of the frothy stuff under which poor Shakespeare’s plays 
are smothered. Mr. Masefield needed to be a brave man to 
read the foolish and inadequate notices that were written 
of his play, but he may walk contentedly and return with 
courage to his study. His place is among the great writers, 
and the history of the stage will find few names more 
honoured than his. 


MUSIC 

“ Let us now praise famous men.” Richard Strauss is one 
of them, and it is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of 
the cheap sneers that—for all the world as if he were a 
poor “ Postrimpressionist ”—have hpen directed against him 
from more than one quarter. But, in another sense, must 
not we count Mr. Beecham among our own famous men, 
too? It cannot be affirmed that the Royal Opera Syndi¬ 
cate would never have had the courage to tackle the 
question of the Censor, or that of the expense of pro¬ 
ducing Strauss’ operas. We do not know. But this we 
do know, that Mr. Beecham has had the required courage; 
to him, and to him alone, do we owe it that we can now 
hear the music of “ Salome ” and “ Elektra. In oui 
judgment, nothing should at the present moment be 
written about 14 Salome ” and its recent production which 
does not include a warm and generous tribute to Mr. 
Beecham. No operatic conductor in our time, and in 
England, has more richly deserved a cordial vote of 

thanks. , 

Of the eagerness of London to hear “ Salome, of the 

alterations in the libretto so skilfully made by Mr. 
Kalisch, enough has by this time been said. Almost every 
newspaper has produced its column of “ impressions, and 
the first question put by almost everyone in the world 
of music, amateur and professional, to his neighbour 
has been “ What do you think of ‘ Salome ’ ? ” For most 
people this ought not to have been a very easy question 
to answer. But the answers have come glibly enough, 
since in these days of fast travelling everybody must 
decide everything at once. You must rush to a formed 
opinion with the speed of an airship. If you ask for time 
to study a knotty problem, to make thorough acquaintance 
with a work of art, you are set down as one of the slow- 
witted temporisers whose opinion is not worth asking 
again. It is much to the credit of the musical critics of 
the daily papers that most of them commented on the 
impossibility of giving a final judgment on Salome 
after only witnessing one rehearsal and one performance. 
But if we may judge from our own experience, most of 
those who heard “ Salome ” for the first time last week 
were ready with their verdict at once. Those who had 
heard “Elektra” were disappointed with “Salome,” and 
wondered why so much had been said about its music, 
apart from the questions raised as to the propriety of 
the libretto. 

Most of those lor whom “ Salome ” had been their 
first Strauss opera, vowed that it was ugly, noiay, 
unmeaning, brutal, a caricature of music, etc., or simply 
that they found it disagreeable and tiresome to listen to, 
and would not go again. But it happens that among those 
who had taken the trouble to try and understand Strauss, 
by careful hearing of his orchestral works, or by study 
of such of his scores as are available, we have not met 
one who does not declare the greatest delight in and 
admiration for the music of “ Salome.” Some may think 
the libretto bad, and the opera, in consequence, not a 
perfect opera; certain “ stalwarts ” would rather not hear 
the work except in its original version, but as to the 
splendid genius which shines in the music itself we have 
heard no dissentient voice from among those who have 
done their best to comprehend it. Of course, it is prob¬ 
able that there must be some who, with the best will vo 
do so, are never likely to appreciate the genius of Strauss. 
Tastes differ, and we have no right to blame a novel- 
reader who adores 'Meredith because he is insensible to 
the charm of Walter Scott, though we may be sorry for 
him. 
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We are afraid there has been too much illiberal 
judgment expressed by both sides on the Strauss question, 
the younger musicians, to whom Strauss is more natural, 
flouting everybody who does not agree with them as 
tainted with old-fogeyism, and the grave seniors, laying 
aside their gravity, indulging, sometimes, in unedifving 
ridicule of “these afTected poseurs .” That, however, is 
by the w T ay. But we may venture to insist a little on 
the advisability, not only of going to hear the music of 
Strauss in an unprejudiced spirit, but of taking some 
trouble to become acquainted with it beforehand, or, at 
any rate, before a second hearing. For among the general 
body of people who are “fond of music” (and it is they 
whose taste needs educating, so that we may all, as a 
nation, come to like what is best), that most superficial 
of heresies is still alive, which teaches that music which 
does not make an immediate impression, music which 
requires study and trouble before it is appreciated, cannot 
be the “ best ” music. People who can appreciate high- 
class music without training and at a first hearing are 
not very common, though they undoubtedly exist, as any 
one who has ever had the privilege of assisting at concerts 
for the very poor know full well. 

Let us beg, then, that “ Salome ” may not be judged 
in a hurry, as was the case, it is to be feared, with 
“ Elektra,” which opera people ran excitedly to 
hear in the summer, but which, too, many of them 
treated with indifference in the autumn. We believe 
sincerely that notwithstanding the disagreeable story 
to which it is wedded, the music of “ Salome ” 
must, in the end, be appreciated by ordinary music-lovers 
who will be at the pains to get to know it. That it will, 
by its own force and value, make its way and come to 
be accounted one of the great things of musical art we 
are quite convinced. But that may not be for some time, 
and it seems such a pity that, meanwhile, numbers might 
be enjoying this wonderful music if they would but give 
their minds to it. How often has not one heard a belated 
enthusiast about the lament that he or she had 

lost twenty years of enjoyment because all that while 
they bad supposed Wagner to be “ beyond them ”1 

We may perhaps be allowed to recall how that when 
we first heard “ Salome,” some four years ago, in 
Germany, although at each hearing the music carried 
U6 away by its splendour (we being previously well 
acquainted with the orchestral works of Strauss), yet 
the disagreeable impression made by the story, and 
the disgust inspired by the scene with the Baptist's head, 
were sufficient to make us believe that we did not wish 
to hear the opera again ; we had not found the music so 
transcendant as to compensate for the rest. But since 
then, by such poor help as the pianoforte score can afford 
—the full score is practically unobtainable except by con¬ 
ductors and specially favoured persons—we have come to 
know the music of “ Salome ” fairly well; and, after hear¬ 
ing the opera twice at Covent Garden, we must confess 
that our early impressions were wrong. The music is so 
great that all considerations about the story and the action 
—which are unpleasant enough even without the spectacle 
of the severed head—can be got over. Mine. Ackte pro¬ 
nounced her words with unusual distinctness, but people 
will find, if they try, that they need not listen to the 
words overmuch. If they concentrate their attention on 
the musical sounds of orchestra and voice, and fight against 
their inclination to scan too curiously the gruesome doings 
on the stage, carrying the “ make-believe ” which is a 
necessity for all operas a little further than usual, they 
may be thrilled by the music, without being too much 
distressed by the play, although, of course, this will be wild 
heresy to advocates of the “ head and nothing but the 
head ” policy, but we would prefer that audiences should sit 
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blindfolded at “ Salome ” rather than that they should not 
get to know* the pow’er of its music. 

Strauss is known as a master of what is called “ realism.” 
As Herr Schattmann has said, he “ possesses an exact 
knowledge of characteristic tone colours, down to the 
production of mere noises.” It is against his occasionally 
fantastic use of this uncanny musical knowledge that the 
shafts of his detractors' satire has been chiefly directed. 
Now, in none of his works, not even in “ Elektra,” has 
this special gift of Strauss been more shiningly manifested. 
We are not concerned to defend every detail of his musical 
description, for some of it we hold to be unnecessary and 
to be regretted. There is a little of this in “ Salome,” but 
not enough to spoil the rest. The imaginative verses of 
Wilde receive a musical illustration, each in its turn, 
about which there is no mistake; and, what is of so much 
greater importance, the different scenes have each their 
character expressed with a truth of delineation that is 
almost magical. The “feeling” of the Eastern evening 
with its coming tragedy, the love and anxiety of Narraboth, 
the gloom of the Baptist’s prison, the uplifting of its 
grille, the weak frenzy of Herod, the disputation of the 
Jews—could the “ odium theologicum ” be more aptly 
expressed in music?—all is perfectly suggested to the 
hearer. And what shall be said of the characterisation of 
the varying moods of Salome herself, but that these are 
so differentiated that we can perhaps go to Wagner alone 
to find anything like it. And what shall be said of the 
music of the Baptist, but .that by its nobility and beauty 
it lifts us up from the earth to heaven? 

But, admirable as is all this music in effecting its imme¬ 
diate purpose as operatic music of making more clear to 
us .the emotions and the actions that pass on the stage, 
w*e claim that it does something more than this. It is 
something much higher than merely descriptive music. 
We may know what it describes, but we feel, as we listen, 
that we need not, must not, tie it down to the momentary 
word or mood. Its expression is not limited. It could 
express for us our own emotions as well as those of *he 
I personage in the play, as we know that the music of a 
great symphony or song has done. Here is to be found 
! the secret of the real greatness of this music. Were Wilde 
and his drama to be forgotten to-morrow, the music, which 
we are tempted to think so fine that the mating of it with 
such a play—and surely the play is a very remarkable 
one, however much one may dislike it—is too unequal a 
marriage—not the marriage of a Cophetua with a beggar- 
maid, indeed, but the marriage of a noble knight with a 
beautiful courtesan—-the music would live on as a thing 
of beauty, we believe, for ever. 

The performance of " Salome ” was worthy of much 
praise. That Mr. Beecham could do what he did with so 
difficult a score is what we would wish to dwell on rather 
than the fact that as yet he has not got it in the hollow of 
his hand, that he does not bring it out as the composer 
himself does, and that there were mistakes. We did not 
appreciate the Herod of Herr Kraus at the Berlin opera, 
and w'e could not find at Covent Garden that he made the 
Tetrarch otherwise than somewhat bovrgeois , and much 
more silly than Wilde meant him to be. Mr. Whitehill, 
on the other hand, is a less impressive Baptist than was 
Herr Hoffmann. His voice told finely in the superb 
music, but he did not make the inward fire in the sentences 
to glow, and he was, generally, too formal. Mr. d’Oisly 
could hardly be bettered as Narraboth; the Jews and the 
Nazarenes were excellent; and, we leave the best to the 
last, Mme. Ackte was incomparably the finest Salome that 
we have seen or heard, both musically and dramatically, 
much more so to our mind than either Destinn or Frem- 
stadt. The band, considering the circumstance of a first 
performance, did splendidly. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 

TOLSTOI 

By ▲ Former St. Petersburg Correspondent. 

During the severe winter of 1891-2, when a large portion 
of the Russian Empire was ravaged by famine, and the 
wretched and ignorant peasantry were dying like cattle 
from rinderpest, I happened to be staying with Count 
Tolstoi at Yasnaja Poljana, where he was busy writing 
that famous work, “ The Kingdom of God Within us.” 
At the same time he was engaged in organising soup- 
kitchens and free tables for the famine-stricken villagers, 
whose condition was truly terrible. His compassion was 
so great that he not only thought of his beloved moujiks 
—for whom he had a remarkable affection—but also for 
their “ menske bratee ” (lesser brethen), the starving 
horses. Free meals were organised for them also, with the 
result that many peasants in his district were able to 
keep their domestic animals all the winter and to begin 
farming operations in the spring. 

Of late years the aged Couni had been exceedingly tired 
and bored, not only with what he called “the luxury of 
his surroundings,” which, in reality, was no luxury at all, 
but by the constant visits of crowds of sight-seers and 
admirers, who at times have almost driven the great and 
good old man to distraction. Like many other great men, 
Tolstoi had to pay the penalty of greatness, with the 
result that in his old age he desired a still more quiet 
retreat than Yasnaja Pol j ana. 

Some of the members of his household could never wholly 
reconcile themselves to the idea that one of the most 
gifted men in Russia, a member of one of its most famous 
aristocratic families, should live and dress according 
to the ideals of the wretched peasantry, who, until com¬ 
paratively recent times, were hardly considered human 
beings by the upper classes. It must indeed have been 
hard for the Countess, who, though a good woman, was 
somewhat worldly in her ideas, to agree that the profits 
of her husband’s immense activity should go as a gift to 
the public ; the more so since the Tolstois are a numerous 
family and none too wealthy. Count Tolstoi, however, 
who could himself dispense with the luxury and comfort 
which were necessities to the Countess, could not be 
brought to share his wife’s ideas. While staying with him 
in 1892, I clearly perceived that, holding such views as 
he did, it was impossible for him to live wholly in accord 
with his family. In fact, he more than once told me that 
what he had written was not for t^e sake of money, but 
for the welfare of humanityj and that he was more anxious 
that his works should be read by the poor and ignorant 
millions than that he should earn money from the wealthier 
classes, who, prior to my visit, constituted his sole readers. 
He felt this so keenly that he begged me not only to 
introduce him to my paper, which was read by the masses, 
but to publish in it a circular letter stating that from 
henceforth all his works should become public property, 
and that anyone could print or translate them as desired. 

This remarkable letter, the original of which I kept for 
many years in St. Petersburg, appeared as requested in 
the Daily Chronicle. The Count, who had no need to 
make money (for his tastes were simple in the extreme), 
after my visit actually attempted to carry out the in¬ 
junction: “Sell all thou hast and give to .the poor,” 
to the great consternation of his more worldly-minded 
partner. 8he forthwith hastened to St. Petersburg and 
begged the Tsar Alexander II. to make her the trustee 
and guardian of the Count’s property, for otherwise the 
whole family would be ruined. The Emperor, who secretly 
admired the stiff-necked old heretic,” but did not agree 
with him, gladly consented, and thus the Countess was 


able to keep unimpaired and intact the ancestral estates 
of the Tolstois, who are descended from Rurik. 

None, however, was so glad as the Count, for this 
decision of the Tsar relieved him of the responsibility of 
managing his worldly possessions, and allowed him more 
time to devote to philanthropic and literary work. 
Tolstoi’s increasing fame and popularity not only brought 
him the attentions of his enemies, but also of his numerous 
friends and admirers; it was probably to escape from 
these that he began the flight into exile which ended 
so disastrously. “ The Lord preserve me from my friends, 
and I will defend myself from my enemies!” he might 
well have exclaimed, for this well-known Italian proverb 
seems peculiarly applicable to him under th© circum¬ 
stances. To live the life of a simple moujik was no hard¬ 
ship for this hardy old man, and, in order to do this, 
he probably intended to retire from the world and from 
those few luxuries that he still allowed himself at Yasnaja 
Poljana—which were not many, as I am in a position 
to testify. 

I shall never forget seeing Tolstoi cook his simple 
dinner on the dining-room fable over a little spirit-lamp, 
or make coflee for me at the breakfast table, attentions 
which he thought it his duty to pay to his English guest. 
His own meals on those occasions were purely vegetarian. 
On the excellences of this* mode of life he used to descant 
freely. Being a carnivorous Englishman, I was allowed 
the customary beef-steak, or some other animal food, which 
the Count assured me tended to awaken one’s lower nature. 
PerhapB he was right; but we carnivorous bipeds, I sug¬ 
gested, cannot become herbivorous all at once. He 
assented to this opinion and did not advise a sudden 
transition from a flesh diet to that of the vegetarian, but 
a gradual change; he also assured me that since he 
lived on this principle he had not only become more 
healthy, but that his mind was much clearer. As regards 
cost, he said a vegetarian diet was much cheaper and that 
all he spent on his food was about 25 cop. (sixpence) per 
day, which I thought very reasonable, considering that he 
had been brought up in luxury and refinement. 

The Countess, whom I met at their town house at 
Charmofnika, in Moscow, is a remarkable contrast to her 
husband, w'hom she sincerely loved, but could not follow. 
Although not of such noble birth as the Count, she hae 
very aristocratic tastes, and has all a fashionable woman’s 
partiality for the elegance of life—horses, carriages, foot¬ 
men, works of art, fine furniture, silver, and other luxuries. 
To the Count all these things, since his conversion from 
what he designated his former “ heathenism,” were 
anathema. 

Although somewhat of a Spartan, I really thought that 
Tolstoi went too far in his views on life and conduct, and 
told the young Countess Maria, who was her father in 
petticoats, that such was my opinion. Tolstoi probably 
heard of my remark, and in one of our numerous walks 
over the breezy hills of Yasnaja Poljana we had some 
interesting discussions on this subject. I expressed, as 
politely as possible, the conviction that he carried his 
opinions to extremes. With equal candour—for he is one 
of the frankest and kindest of men—he told me that people 
of moderate views were rarely of much use in the world. 

When I mentioned that my ideal of an agriculturist was 
not a half-starved Russian moujik, but a well-fed English 
yeoman with a good coat on his back, a comfortable house, 
and plenty of good food on his table, the Count strongly 
disapproved of my views; he considered that most of these 
things were unnecessary luxuries, and that one did not 
require a comfortable house, good clothing, and tempting 
i food ; as for a good bed, that was a superfluity; a man 
could very well sleep on the floor if he liked. 
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W© had also various arguments on the subject of resist¬ 
ance to evil, on which we differed ; for I contended that 
only those nations which had resisted evil and fought for 
freedom, tooth and nail, were free, instancing the Eng¬ 
lish, the Scandinavians, the Dutch, the Americans, and 
the Belgians. As for the Slavs and some of the Latin 
races, who had not been animated with this spirit and love 
of liberty, many of them were far from free. Tolstoi, 
who had himself been a soldier in the Caucasus, and at 
Sevastopol, where he commanded a battery, deprecated 
violence, even in the interests of freedom and liberty, 
as being contrary to the teachings of Chr'st. I felt in his 
presence a veritable heathen. The more we argued the 
more I perceived that it was not the Count who was 
inconsistent and illogical, but myself. For, although 
nominally a Christian, I could not be induced to give up 
my heathen predilections and tastes. Me was a consistent 
Christian, while I, either from infirmity of the flesh or 
from inherited instincts, could not bring myself to agree 
with the noble old man, who in his youth had been a 
far worse man than I was. There is so much in paganism 
which is beautiful that I found the Count, though a con¬ 
sistent Christian, extremely hard to copy in his grand 
and pure ideals. 

After staying with him and his family for about ten 
days, I went to visit his son, who, like his father, was 
interested in saving the famine-stricken peasants from 
death by starvation. The pleasant time I spent with these 
two good men I shall never forget, and although I could 
never reach the height of virtue Tolstoi had obtained 
since he renounced what he termed “ heathenism,” I shall 
always, .to my last day, have unbounded respect for the 
old Count and his son, for even if our opinions did not 
always coincide, men of such sincere convictions cannot 
but be venerated bv those with whom they have come in 
personal contact. W. Barnes Stkykni. 


“ DIXHUITS ” 

From the middle of November until the shortest day is 
past, the townsman, except for purposes of sport, is apt to 
leave the country, contiguous to the city in which he lives, 
severely alone. Along the outer fringe of London lie 
regions unexplored at any time by most Londoners. On 
the Surrey side one has but to march out a mile beyond 
the obviously beaten track and, at this season of the year, 
the woodland ways will be found utterly lonely and 
deserted. A few labourers opening a “ grave ” of roots or 
cutting a truss of hay out of a rick, a shepherd, now¬ 
adays often a 8cotch Lowlander, a stray tramp, one more 
likely to be genuine than his fellows who frequent the 
copper-strewn roads nearer the City, these are almost all 
the human types to be met in a long day’6 ramble. The 
woods have their peculiar charm at every season, and at 
no two seasons is that charm alike. When the ruddy glory 
of the fading foliage of the beech trees le at its beet it 
almost rivals that of the maples during the Indian summer 
of North America. The firs retain in winter their sombre 
green hue. Look along an avenue of elms and oaks, and 
every branch and spray is silhouetted against the grey sky¬ 
line. There is a photographic exactness in tree outlines, 
a lightness and delicacy, which is wanting in the lusty days 
of summer, or when the tenderness of the “ sweet o’ the 
year ” is all around. Nature is making up her accounts in 
the short, dark days, weeding out those unfitted to survive. 

The death-rate among wild birds during a sharp “snap ” 
is tremendous. Many counsellors tell us that modern 
methods, under which humanity such as they consider 
unfitted for the struggle of life is protected, are against 
Nature. We should let the weak go to the wall, they tell 


us. If mankind were a troop of bravos and the world a 
gladiatorial ring, the Spartan method would be arguable. 
It would be a return to savagery, but then the savage 
frames his customs for the good of the tribe. So long as 
by a law divine the weak things of the world confound the 
mighty, so long will the struggle of bird and brute not be 
copied in civilised enactment. The ideas that shake the 
world and lift men to see the nobler side of all things have 
mostly not come to it from the perfected human animal. 
Transcending genius may be lodged in some “ soul’s dark 
cottage.” Napoleon and Nelson would both have been 
weeded out of the ranks of the fighters if tahe world’s coarse 
judgment, so interpreted, had prevailed. In the higher 
things of life, up to the highest, it is largely the so-called 
unfit who have saved mankind from itself and redeemed 
its creed from brutal ideals. To how many a man is a 
suffering woman the crown and glory of his hopes and 
fears! 

Among the companions of the winter tramper none is 
more welcome than the common plover or lapwing, which 
our country folk call the “ peewit ” and French country 
folk “ dixhuit.” Their cry may be heard as they wheel 
over marsh-land or common, as far as may be from the 
haunts of men. That cry is a source of delight, as it shows 
that the birds are seeking a nesting-place for the coming 
year. We are apt to fancy, when we have coined a word, 
that a phenomenon is thereby explained. The migratory 
faculty in birds we label “ instinct.” If we could but for 
one brief hour live in the bird thought as they themselves 
live, the centre of gravity of our bird philosophy would be 
shifted for the rest of our days. We should then know 
their wails over fen and moor to be with reason and intent, 
as mate calls to mate. The peewit population of the world 
must amount to tens of millions, for this wild, shy bird 
inhabits the Old World from the Arctic circle to the 
tropics. It 6urely possesses something of the faculty of 
genius. It for ever shuns the borderland of the prosaic. 
Let a district become commonplace and the lapwing incon¬ 
tinently flits away from it. The “ dixhuit” is a gentleman 
of the ancien regime. He does not stay to argue with 
a parvenu. He leaves him to his own devices, and wafts 
himself off, uttering his wailing protest as he goes. The 
hardy and aggressive sparrow, the gamin among birds, 
contest© every crust with mankind. His feathers are 
covered with the soot of human chimneys. He has become 
a mere parasite. No food comes amiss to him. His tricks 
and devices are infinite. The lapwing’s motto is noblesne 
oblige. Hie habitat must be congenial. He will not stoop 
to concealing his nest. His lodging is on the cold ground. His 
very simplicity is a better protection than cunning, and 
the ordinary frequenter of the meadow or moor may walk 
over a clutch (generally four olive-coloured eggs, with dark 
brown blotches, deposited in a handful of grass bents) and 
fail to 6ee it. It is hard work to preserve the nests of this 
delightful bird from marauders, since the gourmet will 
eat the eggs of three or four broods at a sitting. Any wild 
product that has high market value is tempting to the 
village urchin or the shepherd. Happily, the parent bird 
knows how to select spots which, by reason of inaccessi¬ 
bility or damp surroundings, are difficult to track. 

Is there any faculty more engaging than that by which 
these birds seek to baffle the neet-robber? Every country¬ 
side wanderer has experienced the wild clamour and antics 
of the male bird, when disturbed, and watched how skilfully 
the female, by running through the grass, seeks to lead off 
the scene the tracker of their nest. It is done with all the 
art of a Puck or an Ariel, and the seeker is thus made to 
believe that the object of his search is far away from its 
actual locality. This habit of the bird is historic. It is 
said that the hiding-places of the Scottish Covenanters 
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were often traced by the screams and clamour of the lap¬ 
wings, and that for that reason this bird i6 unpopular in 
Scotland to this day. On the other hand, the founder of 
the Tyrwhitt family of Lincolnshire was, in similar fashion, 
tracked when wounded in a skirmish, and his life saved. 
He added the peewit to the family coat of arms in conse¬ 
quence. In the old days the eggs were taken by scores of 
dozens from some favourite marsh, and the nests were 
tracked by trained dogs. So clever did the hunters become 
that they could tell, by the birds’ notes, how many eggs 
were in a given nest. Wholesale robbery under these 
circumstances was surely an iniquitous fine art. The lap¬ 
wing is one of the hardiest denizens of wild places. He i6 
a companion of many a solitary rambler by moorland ways 
or marshy tracks. May his harsh wail, with its peevish, 
remonstrant note, never grow less insistent throughout our 
lonely places. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

A most interesting and instructive lecture was delivered 
in the hall of the above society by Dr. Vaughan Cornish, 
F.G.S., F.C.S., on Wednesday evening, December 7, Sir 
William H. White, K.C.B., LL.D., being in the chair. 
The lecturer took for his subject “The Panama Canal in 
1910,” and for over an hour held his audience in unbroken 
attention. He introduced his theme by stating briefly the 
history of the project, and referring to six years ago, 
when the American Government took over the unfinished 
works at the Isthmus, and arranged with this country 
that the canal, when completed, should be open to the 
ships of all nations. No cutting was possible on the sea- 
level, owing to the peculiar climate and topography of 
the district—the engineering of the Suez Canal, contrasted 
with this, presented few difficulties. 

The Panama Canal, continued Dr. Cornish, was divided 
into three portions—the Atlantic, the Central, and the 
Pacific—and an elaborate system of locks was found neces¬ 
sary in order to enable the central portion of the canal to 
be set at an elevation of eighty-five feet above sea-level. 
The famous Gatun Dam was illustrated by views taken as 
recently as last July, which greatly assisted comprehen¬ 
sion of its importance as a triumph of engineering skill. 

The most fascinating portion of the lecture, however, 
was undoubtedly that in which Dr. Cornish gave an 
account of the Culebra Cut—a division of the canal which 
had to be sliced for eight miles through basalt rock. 
Readers of the lecturer’s book, " The Panama Canal and 
its Makers,” which we reviewed in these columns about 
eighteen months ago, will remember that the Culebra Cut 
is there termed “ one of the wonders of the world,” and, 
judging by the magnificent photographs thrown on the 
screen, it well deserves such a name; features of the land¬ 
scape have been altered; rivers have been checked, 
immense hills cut down. One of the principal problems 
consisted in getting the excavated soil and rock away 
along so comparatively narrow a channel, and a glimpse 
of the energy and organisation of the workers is afforded 
by the statement that seventeen loaded trucks run from 
the Cut toward the Pacific, and a corresponding number 
toward the Atlantic, every three minutes all day long. 
At the present time the chief difficulty is the subsidence 
of the land adjacent to the cutting, and a very curious 
effect of this was illustrated: as the land sinks at the 
edge of the Cut, a mound of solid rock will occasionally 
rise from the bottom of the canal, forced up irresistibly 
by the pressure of the adjoining strata. 'How this formid¬ 
able obstacle to progress will be dealt with is not yet 
certain, but the authorities are confident that by 

Januarv 1, 1915, the great Canal will be open for the 
world’s sea traffic. 


Of the advantages resulting from this channel across 
the Isthmus the lecturer spoke at some length. It was 
originally projected with the idea of shortening the dis¬ 
tance between Europe and India; but, as a matter of fact, 
it will lessen the distance between New York and ports, 
on the Pacific coast of South America by an average of 
5,000 miles. Many other interesting figures were given, 
and the suggestion was thrown out that in the future 
there may be some very entertaining contests over the 
routes from Australasia to England—the present route via 
the Suez Canal and the voyage via Panama. 

Di Cornish referred to the work of Major Ronald Ross, 
whose lecture at the London Institution on “ Malaria ” 
we summarised recently, and gave details of the wonder¬ 
ful efficacy of the 41 mosquito brigade ”—inspired and 
guided, of course, by science—in clearing the Isthmus of 
the scourge of fever; capital views of the screened dwell¬ 
ing houses were also shown. 

The Chairman, in a neat speech, contributed several 
items complementary to the lecture, and a good discussion 
concluded the evening. The hall was full, and the 
applause showed unmistakably how thoroughly Dr. 
Cornish had set his subject before the audience. 


ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 

At the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday 
evening, Lieut.-General Sir Bevan Edwards, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., read a paper on “ The Necessity for an Imperial Par¬ 
liament,” which was a really useful and well-considered 
contribution to the literature which has gathered round 
this interesting question. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., took 
the chair at 8.50, and Sir Bevan Edwards began his address 
by quoting some apposite remarks made by the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain in that same room nearly fourteen 
years ago, bearing on the practical possibility of a federa¬ 
tion of the British race. 

One thing, said the speaker, stands out clearly before 
all others—that the Parliament of Great Britain is unable 
to cope with the mass of purely local affairs, even if it site 
throughout the greater part of the year. How, then, can 
it carry out efficiently Imperial affairs such as the Govern¬ 
ment and defence of our great Empire? If the work of 
the British Parliament is to be lessened, why not hand 
over to an Imperial Parliament all those duties which are 
common to the whole Empire, and which now occupy so 
much time? Four large diagrams, shown on the walls, 
here were used to illustrate the position of the Empire with 
regard to government and population in 1850, 1880, 1910, 
and when an " Imperial Parliament ” is restored. It may 
be asked, the lecturer remarked, What is the necessity for 
an Imperial Parliament? In the first place, it is required 
to complete the union of the Empire by giving the 
I Dominions beyond the seas not only a voice in determining 
( Imperial policy, but a real and effective share in the privi¬ 
leges and responsibilities of Empire. In the second place, 
it is required for the defence of the Empire, for diplomacy 
(including treaties and negotiations with foreign Govern¬ 
ments), for Imperial trade and commerce, for the govern¬ 
ment of the dependencies and protectorates, for the migra¬ 
tion of the peoples within the Empire (including the diffi¬ 
cult question of the migration of our Asiatic subjects), and 
for all those other questions which are common to the 
whole Empire. The defence of the Empire cannot be 
carried out except by an Imperial Minister, selected for 
his knowledge of the subject, not liable to sudden 
removal, instead of being appointed, as he now is, by the 
accident of party politics which obliges a Prime Minister 
to appoint to the post a colleague who has no other claim 
than that of political service to hie party, and who is sub¬ 
ject at any time to removal from office. 
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After touching on the question of navies, and instancing 
the gradual advance of Germany as a sea-power. Sir Bevan 
Edwards proceeded to discuss the meteoric rise of Japan, 
and noted that these two nations will undoubtedly exercise 
& great influence over the future of the world. Neither 
can the United States be ignored; it is impossible that 
she can watch with indifference a war carried on to main¬ 
tain the balance of power of the world. She would inevit¬ 
ably be drawn into the conflict and would join other 
Powers in their endeavour to preserve it, just as England 
did when the balance of power in Europe was threatened 
by Napoleon. She would then be in alliance with the 
British Empire, and would have to stand or fall with it. 
Considering the extent of her population, her vast 
resources, and her interests in the preservation of peace, 
she might well build a fleet so strong that, in alliance with 
Great Britain, it would make naval wars impossible. 

“ There is one point which must never be lost sight of. 
It is this : not one of the Overseas Dominions—neither 
Canada, nor Australia, nor New Zealand, nor the South 
African t nion—can, for many yean? to come, carry out 
their great ideals of becoming independent nations except 
under the protection of the fleets and armies of the British 
Empire.” 

The difficulties of diplomacy under the present system 
were also mentioned; foreign policy and treaties and 
negotiations with foreign countries should be tho work of 
the Foreign Minister of an Iw pc rial Parliament, in 
which every Dominion of the Empire w'ould be represented. 
How is Lt possible for a Foreign Minister to carry out his 
duties effectively unless ho can rely upon the support of 
the United Empire to back him up in any action ho may 
consider necessarv ? A Parliament whose time is taken 
up in local and party affairs cannot be expected to give 
time and attention to Imperial affairs. This can only be 
done by an Imperial Minister working in an Imperial 
Parliament. 

As to emigration, the lecturer expressed the opinion 
—perhaps too emphatically—that the British Government 
dare not encourage emigration to the Overseas Dominions; 
“ if it did so it would become at once a party question and 
would be used to damage the party that attempted it.” The 
best point, perhaps, was made on the question of the fritter¬ 
ing away of valuable time on local affairs by our own too- 
busv Houses. “ No one can denv that the Mother of Parlia- 
monts is overweighted with the business it attempts to carry 
out, and that sooner or later something must be done to 
remedy this growing evil. The people of Great Britain and 
Ireland certainly would not suffer, because not only would 
they have their own local affairs dealt with more effectively, 
but— a matter of even greater importance—the Imperial 
business would Do undertaken by a Parliament composed of 
the best and greatest men chosen from the whole of the 
Empire, men who would not be under the influence of party 
politics.” It must he realised that an Imperial Parliament 
means not morelv the closer constitutional union of Great 
Britain and the States of Greater Britain, but also the 
unh*n of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, each with each, and not the whole of them collec- 
tivelv with tho Mother Country. 

In conclusion, Sir Bevan Edwards alluded to the coming 
meeting in London next year of those who arc most deeply 
concerned in this matter, and advocated strongly the dis¬ 
cussion of closer Constitutional union. A most interesting 
speech was made by Sir Frederick Young, who opened the 
debate, and it was impossible to doubt that much good 
must follow such a critical paper from one whose experi¬ 
ence in various parts of the British Empire has enabled him 
to gather such important data on .the ever-rccurruig subject 
of the Federation of our Colonies with the Mother Country. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

RAEBURNS PORTRAITS AT THE FRENCH 

GALLERY. 

The exhibition now being held at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall, should be visited by all who are interested in 
the eighteenth century portrait painter, as it affords 
a unique opportunity for the study of one of tho great 
masters of the British school. Tho exhibition includes 
twenty-nine of Sir Henry Raeburn’s portraits, and it 
is, we believe, the first time that such a collection has 
been brought together in London. 

Amid the too uniform softness and elegance of the 
women of eighteenth century portraiture, Raeburn’s 
paintings of women stand out bravely in their expression 
of character. Apart from the first interest of the faces, 
tho attitudes alone of “Mrs. Douglas,” “Mrs. Anderson,” 
and “ Mrs. Alexander McCrae,” painted with her two 
children, are distinctive and unconventional. Without 
any superficial detail, with firm handling, broad lights 
and shadows, the dresses and draperies--** Mrs. Vere s ” 
brown cloak is an example -touched in with a few deft 
strokes, Raeburn painted women as Jane Austen once 
pleaded—as women rather than as elegant females. That 
he could, notwithstanding, he supremely graceful and 
elegant, and in feeling for line was second to none of 
his contemporaries is shown by the beautiful “ Lady 
Belhaven ” in this exhibition. That he could also paint 
sprightly children is proved by the little “ Lady Jane 
Nisbet.” But Raeburn was a great painter, because he 
expressed so much more than the physical beauty, or—as 
in the portrait of 44 George Joseph Bell ”—the physical 
plainness of his sitters. If the most wonderful and memor¬ 
able thing in the gallery is the portrait of a man it is 
not because Raeburn was too rugged and masculine to 
paint women perfectly, but rather that, when he was 
painting them, he was not rugged and masculino enough. 
He seems to have been afraid sometimes of carrying his 
own clear insight and feeling, and the broad treatment 
with which he expressed them, too far to please contem¬ 
porary taste, and so he rounded and smoothed in conformity 
with the prevailing ideal. When painting men he was 
not faced with this consideration. Men need be neither 
graceful nor handsome; and so the picture to which 
one returns and which one remembers with reverence 
as one of the great English portraits is of a man in middle 
age. Whom it represents -it is Dr. Johnstone, the 
originator of the method of teaching the blind to read-- 
is of little consequence, for there is in it that indescribable 
qualitv which makes it a great work of art, while the 
firmness and decision of the brushwork, with the lines of 
the canvas showing through the paint, prove, in spite 
of the existence of much inferior work, that Raeburn was 
a great painter as well as a great artist. 


THE MAGAZINES 

Tin-: best of the magazines this month is undoubtedly The 
English Err in ir. The poetry is much better than usual. 
Thomas Hardy has a poignant little poem called ** The Torn 
Letter.” Its sadness is free from bitterness, and therefore 
full of more beauty than resides in most of bis poetry. Its 
form, too, seems less adventitious. After a somewhat 
strange period of silence, Joseph Conrad gives us the first 
instalment of his new novel, “ Under Western Eyes.” That 
is enough to draw distinction .to any magazine. The present 
instalment barely sets out the action, but enough ha^ boen 
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given to show all Mr. Conrad’s characteristic methods of 
thought and expression. The subtlety is there, and the 
strength, to say nothing of the coloured atmosphere he 
throws between us and his creations. He has sat his scene 
of action in Russia, and makes full use of local colour. It 
was with mingled pleasure and surprise that we saw Francis 
Grierson’s name in the table of contents. His work has not 
yet received that attention it deserves, and we must hope 
that his article, “ Art, Science, and Beauty,” will introduce 
him to a larger public. His style is quiet and unobtrusive, 
with a stern regard for fame, and this essay has all his 
characteristic faults and failures. 

In the same magazine Mr. Lewis Hind treats of “ The 
New Impressionism,” and deftly avoids critical issues. 
Here was a manifest opportunity to advance us in an 
admittedly difficult subject; but, unfortunately, Mr. Hind 
is more anxious to be witty than to be illuminative. At 
the conclusion of his article one certainly knows how he 
came to be introduced to the work of the “ Post-Impres¬ 
sionists,” in Berlin, Amsterdam, and Paris, but one is in 
no wav advanced as to the actual problem they raise. 

It is curious to turn from this to the Contemporary 
Review and read Holman Hunt’s account of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, that other school of revolu¬ 
tionaries whose doctrines met such contumely. It is yet 
more curious to think that the two movements were almost | 
contemporary, despite the fact that the present exhibition 
at the Grafton Galleries seems such a novelty. Incident¬ 
ally, too, we get some admirable pictures of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Mr. Upton Sinclair continues the subject of 
fasting as a health cure in an article entitled, sardonically, 

“ The Humours of Fasting.” It is a sequel to his article 
on the same subject about six months ago, and contains a 
reply to some of his critics. Count 8. C. de Soiesons 
writes on Anatole France. His style is delicate, almost at 
times telegraphic; but by its means he brings before us a 
very effective portrait of the great French litterateur. 

Mr. E. Wake Cook treats of “ Anarchism in Literature: 
The Pest of Paradox,” which is, in effect, a tilt at Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Shaw cannot complain if he is beginning to 
receive that wholesale condemnation which he has so freely 
dealt out to others. But Mr. Cook’s attack is not made 
any stronger by the fact that it is bitter, and not a little 
jaundiced. 

There is nothing scintillating in the Nineteenth Century , 
but there is much solid workmanship. Prince Kropotkin 
concludes his article, “ The Response of the Animals to 
Their Environment.” We presume these articles will make 
a sequel to his book, “ Mutual Aid.” They are worthy of 
considerable attention, dealing, ae they do, with a much 
neglected part of the biological field. Emily Hickley 
handles the subject of “ Browning Biography,” this being, 
in fact, a lengthy review of Professor Hall Griffin’s late 
book. It is an excellent piece of work. Mrs. Ball deals 
with the poignant subject, " The Creed of our Children,” 
but does not seem to advance either herself or us much. 

M iss Anna Martin’s “The Married Working Woman: A 
Study,” is an article that should be carefully read and 
pondered. 

In Blackwood'8 the indefatigable Mr. Noyes begins a new 
long poem called “ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern.” The 
subject is beginning, perhaps, to be rather a “ chestnut,” 
which docs not mean an auspicious beginning. Moreover, 
this instalment deals with Black Bill’s honeymoon, and 
largely upcalls Mr. Noyes’ earlier “ Drake ” in manner, 
despite the fact that the story is in stanzas. All his facility 
is here, and much of his rare felicity of phrase appears, too, 
in counteraction. An anonymous “ My Subliminal Self ” 
is well told. 


Professor McGiffert has an admirable instalment in the 
Century Magazine on " Martin Luther and His Work.” 

Devout and zealous monk as he was, he was always more 
a man than a monk,” he eaye, and therein strikes the 
centre-note of rugged, honest Martin. Professor Brander 
Matthews treats of “Poe’s Cosmopolitan Fame.” In the 
Book Monthly is a deeply interesting piece of literary 
history; no less, indeed, than Alexander Macmillan’s 
review of Thomas Hardy’s first and unpublished novel 
entitled, “The Poor Man and the Lady.” It was first 
offered to Macmillan’s; hence this criticism. Later, we 
believe, George Meredith recommended its acceptance for 
Chapman and Hall, but Hardy decided not to let it see the 
light. Therefore this review the more whets our curiosity. 
The Bookman, in its Christmas Number, gives full measure, 
pressed down and running over indeed, for the money it 
asks. It is unquotable, being varied, but it ie munificent. 


- OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

It is absurd to talk about business in times like these. 
One is living upon the brink of uncertainty, and confidence is 
sadly wanting. Who can we trust in these days? We are, 
indeed, in the midst of turbulent times, but we must be alert. 
Business has really come to a standstill. It is a case of 
ait and see.” No one seriously cares to venture one way 
or the other. General Elections are rarely good for trade, and 
this one is the worst we have had for many years—worse because 
it is quite useless, and will have to be repeated within a few 
months. 

The Bank Rate has not been changed. We, as a rule, look 
j for dear money at the end of the year, but this, I think, will 
' be an exception. Money is really abundant, because no one 
quite knows what to do with it. 

There are many mediums for its use, but the investor hesi* 
tates ; the outlook is to his mind cloudy; until we get fair 
weather financially, he is rightly timid. To those seeking a 
sound investment I would suggest any of the following stocks 
as being likely to show a profit within, shall we say, the next 
twelve months: —Aitcheson Four per Cent. Convertible bonds, 
Grand Trunk Second Preference Five per Cent., Buenos Ayres 
Rosario Seven per Cent. Ordinary, Johannesburg City Four per 
Cent. Loan, North British Three per Cent. Preferred Ordinary, 
Buenos Ayres Grand National Tiamways Five per Cent. Deben¬ 
tures, Entre Rios Four per Cent. Debentures, Rand Water Four 
per Cent. Inscribed stock, Mexican Central Four per Cent. 
Debentures, Hall’s Oxford Brewery Four per Cent. Debentures, 
Government and General Investment Four per Cent Deben¬ 
tures, Trust Union Four and a Half per Cent. £10 Cumulative 
Pref. 

I make this selection because I happen to know something 
about them. There are, of course, many equally sound invest¬ 
ments, and I should be only too glad at any time to give my 
advice to any of your correspondents who should wish for it 
The very able letter, published last week in the Evening 
Standard and St. James's Gazette , from the pen of Mr. Egmont 
Hake, has aroused great interest on the subject of Banking 
Reform, a question to which the writer has devoted so much 
thought and study. It is a subject which undoubtedly demands 
the very Berious attention of all thinking commercial men. The 
need for reform in this direction is very great, and to those 
who take any interest in this subject I would like to refer them to 
Mr. Hake’s book on “ Free Trade in Capital.” There is no 
reasonable doubt that under the present conditions our banks 
do not offer fair terms to traders, and Mr. Henry Meulin’s reply 
to Mr. Hake’s letter on this subject should be read by everyone 
interested in this most important subject It appeared in t e 
Evening Standard of the 13th instant. 
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The fortnightly account, which we have just got through, was 
not one that gave much encouragement to the investor. The 
results of the elections were not a cheerful feature, so far as 
the Stock Exchange was concerned. Then we have always to face 
a want of business before Christmas, which, though termed a 
festive season, is not so festive as one thinks. Look at your 
pass book if you doubt me! 

The labour trouble has been in the thoughts of those 
interested in Home Railways, but the making-up price* in 
this account show a profit to the “Bulls ” in many cases. For 
instance, North British Deferred, to which I drew attention 
some weeks back, North-Eastern, and Metropolitan Districts 
have all shown a profit of from | to 1J. The Foreign market 
has been an exceptionally good feature, and rises in Colombians, 
Greek issues, and Portuguese were noticeable. 

Mining shares have not been favoured during the account, 
but an exception was made in the case of Modders on the 
declaration of a dividend of 8s. per share, against 6s. last year. 
Golden Horseshoes have had a severe fall, whilst Anglo A’s 
have been heavily supported. There seems to be some sort fit 
a conspiracy with regard to the Mexican Mines of El Oro, and 
the true position is difficult to follow unless one has an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the mines, which I must admit I 
have not; but 1 know that it is one of the best mines 
in the world, and if I held the shares they would not 
cause me a moment's anxiety. Globe and Phoenix is another 
mine whose shares I should hold. The recent issue of the 
Rosario and Western Railway Company, Limited, has led to a 
lot of controversy, owing to the official statement that the con¬ 
cession mentioned in the prospectus had not been officially 
granted. The directors will no doubt make a statement on 
the subject. Meanwhile, I take it investors will look on. 

American Rails seem to be in the throes of a “ bear ” raid. 
Many excuses are being made for the present position. If the 
big houses really want to get them down to obtain cheap stock, 
they will sooner or later talk about a Japanese war, which 
would really be a very silly thing for the Americans to take on. 

If I personally held American Railway shares, I should retain 
them, especially Unions and Steel Commons, and I might 
add Rock Islands and Chesapeakes. 

I am told by a very reliable mining expert to keep my eye upon 
Western Australia. He states that great developments are 
possible in the new goldfields just opened. Now that Wemher, 
Beit and Co. have shown a desire to get out of the Kaffir market, 
it makes one think that they have had enough, and that other 
South African firms may follow their lead. They have all 
doubtless made their pile, and are content to leave the market 
to look after itself. It was ever thus, and cannot help but 
depress the Kaffir market. We are still all hoping for a move 
in Rhodesians, but our small stock of patience is getting very 
weary. They tell ns “Quench not hope,” so we must hope on. 

Cement shares have been a feature of the Miscellaneous 
market, the Ordinary shares showing a rise of £1, and the 
Preference 10s. Hudson Bays, so often mentioned by me, 
have actually risen 1£ during the account, but Argentine 
Southern Lands were 15s. lower on a disappointing dividend. 
Argentina has suffered lately from drought and poor crops. 
The dividend on Southern Lands was only 5 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with 10 per cent, the previous year. 

Diamond shares showed strength, and the North Kimberley 
Mines were supported at 12s. Good accounts were to hand 
of the Gwalia Proprietary. A cable stated that in the 
“Eastern portion the quartz from the drive was very rich,” 
and contains visible gold. A cable is daily expected from the 
Carmen Mines of El Oro. which may give news of an impor¬ 
tant strike.—Yours faithfully, Financial Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“BAAL. BEAL, AND BEL.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —These names, written thus in a row. stand before ns 
with the look of old familiar faces. Yet after all the attention 
that they have revived from generations of folklorists, ety¬ 
mologists and historians, the desire for something final as to 
their meaning seems still present. The contribution to the 
subject that T should like to add is with reference to the 
letter of your correspondent “ E. A. V./* which he sent to The 
Acvpfmv for Aumist 27. and particularly to that nart of his 
letter where he alluded to “Beltane, the name of the ancient. 


festival.” Beltane is truly, as he shows, a 

import; it is one designating a fire-worshipping festival that 

was in high observance among people in the early British Isles. 

Looking broadly at our insular pagan ancestors—at their 
material surroundings, their religious biases, and their social 
habits, the particular circumstanoe that is denoted by the term 
Beltane, so far as a study of common nouns and proper 
names can give us any light, is connected not with religious 

ceremonies, but with athletic sports. 

The method of dealing with the term Beltane here will be 
chiefly the linguistic. II Beltane be written as Bel-tane (there 
are sufficient reasons for not writing it as Belt-ane), there will 
then stand out the element tone, a something that will call 
up as phonetic congeners with it such words as the Irish 
teine and the Cymric tan , both of which mean “fire.” This 
explanation seems a reasonable one, and is the one accepted 
by intelligent lay enquirers. Yet a certain learned few, in 
a tone of derision, have regarded it as an instance of folk- 
etymology, without, however, showing any ability to offer 
something of their own worthy to take ita place. For the 
present the popular view of fire being the elemental fact about 
Beltane will be adhered to, as it supplies a good working 
hypothesis. 

As for Bel , it is the element in the term that will be 
here relied upon for supplying the key with which to unlock 
the entrance into the old British sports ground. As a possible 
derivation for it, there will be considered the simple term 
buil ; this is a North British, and probably a Celtic, word ; 
to be found mainly in Old Scots records and speech, and bear¬ 
ing the meanings “festival,” “play,” “amusement.” It is 
not a lonely unaffiliated word : it has congeners in sound and 
sense in other languages. In English it has its representatives 
in ball , an entertainment accompanied by song, a dance ; in 
ballad the festival song that was recited at festal gatherings 
on Saints’ days, the latter element in hal-lad being a repre- . 
sentative of the German lied, the Norse liodh , and the English 
lay; in bowls and in ball , the things that people play with; 
in billiards and in the word play itself; in fool the one-time 
court jester; in uWZ the synonym for a spring of water, the 
spot of most especial resort with primitive folk, whether 
ancient or modem, when out for a day holidaying, whether 
merrilv or solemnly. The dissimilar appearance of the words 
buil, fool , and well is superficial only ; if the assumption made 
here that they are related be correct they can all be taken 
as words of Celtic origin, and the diversity of their initial 
consonants b —, f —, w —, can, by means of the Celtic linguistic 
laws, be explained as merely variants of the labial b. 

Words in other languages re-echoing buil and ball in the 
sense of throwing and hurling are the Greek word/9oXXo> 

“ I throw ” ; the Cymric words pel, “ a ball,” quryl, “ a holiday,” 
and rjtcydd-birll , “a wood-ball”; the Breton pculvan, “the 
pillarstone.” round which the Breton peasants keep holiday; 
the term Belech, which is now applied to the parish cur£ in 
Brittany, formerly meant a druid, and thus connects him 
with Christian as well as with pagan religious festivals. Sport 
and Teligion went together in the Vale of Teifi, in Mid- 
Cardiganshire, about a century ago, when it was a regular 
event in the sporting calendar* for the “ wilde heddes,” “the 
ground capitaines of mischeef,” “the lordes of misserule,” 
of two adjoining parishes to play a terrific football match, the 
ball being kicked off from the church-porch of one parish 
while the goal aimed at was the church-porch of the other, six 

miles awav. 

• 

An interesting English word that could be added to the list 
is bull-don, the name of the sporting dog of the British race; 
he was their play dog. par excellence. His name bears no 
relation to the word bully which resembles it, the latter being 
but the English for the Irish word builleach, “a striker.” Our 
tndbloq means simply plaifdoq ; he shares his name with the 
bull rings that were, in certain Midland and West of England 
towns, the arenas where he was trotted out to give exhibitions 
of certain points of character that are particularly embodied 
in him. those points being the same which form the pith of 
the character of his fellow-islanders. Tn the bull rings were 
exhibited also the mysteries or religious plays as well as the 
more exciting though barbarous muscular pastimes. At 
Kilkenny, Ireland, these were under the special control of the 
municipal anthorities. the chief constable being styled the 
“ Lord of the Bull Ring.” which title was perpetuated for 
the Mayor by the charter of James T. in 1604. 

After so much in this particular vein, inevitably, as hv a 
kind of attraction, there crowds forward to be included within 
the list the national name John Bull, aecomnanied by other 
Johns, like John Doe. John Ball, John Chinaman* John 
Com pan v. Shane O’Neill, and Shan Van Vorht. The term 
John in these instances is, doubtless, the Trish srann, pro¬ 
nounced shane or shone, and meaning “old.” John Doe, 
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prominent in law text-books, may be a phonetic representative 
of the Irish words stann dtuatha, “the old folk,” “the old 
generation,” meaning those parties to a law-suit in medifeval 
England who sought to have their claims adjudged in accord¬ 
ance with the ancient local customs of the country. The 
phrase John Bull, as describing the typical Englishman, if 
taken as Irish, in the same way, and put back into some 
Irish form like Seann Buil, could be explained as a phrase 
describing that lover of fair play as “Old Sport.” Dr. 
Arbuthnot, who is credited with being the first to use the 
phrase “John Bull,” lived at the time when athletics derived 
a great impetus from the action of the later Stuart kings in 
authorising the “Book of Sports'” of James I. to be read on 
Sunday. During the intimacy which Arbuthnot must have had 
with the vernacular of the English, in which many catches and 
choruses surviving from old Gaelic and Welsh -were doubtless 
imbedded, a phrase sounding something like seann buil must 
have struck his ear with suggestive frequency. 

Summarising what has been said concerning buil and teine , 
one may confidently declare one’s adhesion to the old definition 
of Beltane which explained it as a fire-festival. Yet a festival 
that was the reflection, a pale one, indeed, of an older fire 
religion, that had, for ages, been on the wane, with the savage 
abhorrent fury of its early ritual well-nigh burnt out; a 
religion which, having dropped its custom of driving cattle 
through fires, of waving infants over flames, and bringing 
heretics to the stake and faggot, had made way for one which 
drew all to be jts votaries, leaving them to burn bonfires on 
hilltops in honour of national successes and to find outlet for 
exuberant animal spirits in abundant variety of play. 

The kinship of the things implied by the term buil with what 
was associated with the allied terms, “Baal” and “Bel,” 
which belonged to the fire-worship of the old Canaanites, 
Chaldaeans, and Persians, and with what our own British 
traditions and survivals tell us of “ Druidical gods,” and such 
like, will not be discussed here. 

"What follows will be concerning buil, “play,” as an element 
in the composition of names of places. The word, under the 
various disguises that, as a Celtic word, it can take, will be 
sought for in those proper names where the other words, also 
Celtic, that have combined with it, will mean “ field,” “ stone,” 
“ mound,” or “ barrow.” 

Names compounded of buil with ca, “ a field,” are Gabalfa, 
near Llandaff; Capeli, the name of a playfield at the junction 
of the three counties of Pembroke, Cardigan, and Carmarthen. 
This field, said legend, was haunted, so that if cattle were 
turned into it for grazing or ploughing, black clouds would 
gather and thunder overhead. Possiblv tradition was thus 
speaking of the clouds of spectators that witnessed the play 
and the thunders of applause that hailed the victors; or, 
perhaps, it spoke of the storm of indignation raised by the 
athletes of the county-side at some decision of the authorities 
to bring the field under pasturage and cultivation. The 
medireval word capella, “a chapel,” may have been derived 
from such a place, a playground, where the multitude 
gathered in throngs, having a special attraction for the 
Christian missionaries when searching for proselytes. Buil 
and comp, “a field,” will doubtless account for some place 
names, such as Baloombe, near Hayward’s Heath ; Belchamp 
St. Paul, Norfolk ; Campbell, where the elements, however, 
are in inverse order; Beauchamp, where the “1” has been 
dropped by a common usage; Bolsham, Suffolk; Balham, 
South London ; the numerous Plum-names, such as Plumstead, 
where the Plum is a telescoped form of playcamp; Miesvplwm, 
Denbighshire. Names of like meaning are those formed 
of buil with agh, “a field”; such as B*daugh, Nor¬ 
wich ; the numerous Black-names, like Blackheath ; and 
certain names in Wales and Cornwall like Llanfilo, Llanfadoc. 
and Phillack. Buil with ma/)h, also “a field.” will account 
for \fachpelah, the field Abraham bought of the Hittite to 
erect a mausoleum ; for Maesbeli, where, according to Geoffrey, 
of Monmouth, Hengist. was defeated by Ambrosius ; and for 
names of a similar meaning but with the elements in the 
inverted order, such as Beamish and Beauvais, which is 
modem French for the Gaulish tribal name Bellovaci known 
to Julius Osar. Buil , again with pre and jtratum, French 
and Latin words for “ meadow,” explains Beauprc. Llanddewi. 
Felfre, Pwllywepra, and Bilbro, near Abermule. Finally come 
the last names formed of buil in combination with field, as Bels- 
field, near Guildford ; Guilsfield, near Welshpool ; Ployfield, 
near Holne, Devon, where annually, amidst primitive and bar¬ 
barous ceremonies, the election of a mock mayor takes place; 

and Ploy Park, Ohudleigh, where is a pleasant field adjoining 
the church. 

Next come names formed of buil in combination with words 
meaning “stone.” With the Cymric maen, “a stone,” it ex¬ 
plains Bulphan, near Romford ; Pulman, Pwllffein Talgareg, 


Cardiganshire ; Bullivant; Bea mins ter, Dorset; the Breton 
word peulvan, “ a pillar stone ” ; Talebolion, a Hundred in 
Anglesea ; Cwrty plyfyn, near Llanfilo. With stone, it accounts 
for Bulstan, near Foxdale, in Derbyshire, where are a pre¬ 
historic burial place, cromlechs, and old stones which extend 
across the hills; Bilston; Boulstone with Bullingham, near 
Ross. Buil forms, with cat , “a stone,” a few names, as Bolgold 
and Walcot. A curious point coming in here 16 the phrase, 
bell the cat. When James III. of Scotland would make earls 
of stonemasons, the Scotch peers sought audience of him to 
protest. In the King’s presence and that of the masons feel¬ 
ing ran high when a peer called out: “ Who will bell the caff ” 
—meaning, Who will “ throw a stone ” ? “ That will I,” 

answered Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, whence that 
phrase stuck to him as a sobriquet. Next, buil with beorh, 
“a mound,” “a grave,” may explain Belper ; Polperro, in 
Cornwall; Belbar, near Hatfield ; Bullibar, Castle Martin; 
Wilbur, Wilbraham, and other names like them. Bulbarrow, 
Dorset, in the district of Nettlecombe Foot, was the scene 
of a contest between two giants as to which could throw 
the greatest weight the farthest; two large boulders in the 
valley beneath used to be shown as the result of the trial; and 
a barrow as the grave of the unsuccessful giant. At Bulbarrow, 
’twas said, the worship of Baal was celebrated, and fires at 
midsummer on St. John’s Eve were lit, almost within present 
memory. Buil, with mont, lt a mound,” gives Belmont, Beau¬ 
mont. With hill, it explains Boley Hill, Rochester ; Bailey 
Hill, Mold; and Bully Hill, near Kirmond, noted for its 
tumulus. With dun, it is in evidence in Bolton, Baldwin, 
Trefaldwyn, the Welsh name of Montgomery. The mound that 
is near the town of Bala in North Wales known as Tomen y Bala 
may bring the name Bala under this term buil, and explain the 
mound as a playmound. Hard by is The Green, a term con¬ 
nected, perhaps, with the Irish grian, “ a fair,” “ a meadow ”; 
a name for Bala Lake is Pimblemere.—Yours faithfully, 
Brisbane, Queensland, David Owen. 

October 23, 1910. 


“POE AND OTHER POETS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sm,—I have read with much interest the letter from Mr. 
Johannes Andersen in your issue of November 10, as it has 
answered a question I have been asking myself for some time— 
namely, which of the two poems, “ Lady Geraldine’s Court¬ 
ship or “ The Raven,” was written first. I should now, on 
my part, if you think it would prove of sufficient interest, like 
to call attention to yet another debt Mr. Poe might be con¬ 
sidered to owe to Mrs. Browning—namely, one of the most 
beautiful lines in “The Raven.” In the first line of the third 
stanza of that poem are the words : 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain.” 

line of the fourth stanza, in the conclusion to “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” reads: 

With a murmurous stir uncertain, in the air the purple 
curtain.” 

It would seem that Mr. Poe, in accusing Mrs. Browning—then 
Miss Barrett—in the poem just quoted, of a “ palpable imita¬ 
tion ” of “ Locksley Hall,” ought surely to have been a little 
more careful in “ The Raven ” not to have followed so closely 
in her footsteps.—Yours very truly, 

. Antoinette De Oopbsey Patterson. 

4231, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna., U.S.A. 

November 27, 1910. 


“THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—D r. Herbert raises two important points on my review 
of his book that, I think, should be dealt with. On the ques 
tion of terminology, in evading my point, he concedes me my 
criticism. He says that “ the ordinary connotation of words 
is not distinct enough for scientific purposes.” But I was not 
speaking of “ ordinary ” usage, I was speaking of literary usage. 
I imagine he would not say that literary English failed in pre¬ 
cision. That would be a strange charge, I think, at this time 
of day. In choosing a scientific lingua, franca scientists are 
burking the intellectual labour of lucid exposition. Incident¬ 
ally, they are also making themselves as remote from the 
thoughts of men of culture as Middle-English jurisprudence. 

I am glad to see his assertion that Eugenics, far from empha¬ 
sising physical fitness, “ lays as much, if not greater, weight on 
mental and moral fitness.” Unhappily, Eugenists have not 
laid much emphasis on this hitherto.—Yours, etc., 

The Writer of the Article. 
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•• THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —May I appeal to your well-known love of ju>tiee and 
fair play for a little space in your columns in defence of “ I he 
Post-Impressionists ” t 

Two artists whose works figure largely at the Grafton Gallery 
are not mentioned by name in your critic’s article, and I there¬ 
fore presume they are included in his remark about “ crude and 
intolerable outrages,” more especially that several other names 
are singled out more or less for commendation. Ihe two are 
Van Gogh ami Gauguin. The works of both are of serious 
intent, not created, as are some of the latest Post-Impres¬ 
sionisms, merely “ to flabbergast the inhabitants of villa-dom.” 
M. Rodin regarded Van Gogh as a great artist. I believe the 
latter’s portrait of Pcre Tanguy still hangs in M. Rodin’s 
house. 

Meier-Graefe, in his “Modem Art” (Heinemann), pp. 202- 
212, says of Van Gogh :<— 

“ His picture has always a richness no textile could approach 
even if woven of gold and precious stones, and this richness 
is so organic that it affects us like Nature itself . . . His 

treatment of the coloured surface is calculated to deepen the 
teaching of the Japanese, so fruitful at present ... . he 

achieves a splendour of effect beyond anything ever yet achieved 
by easel pictures.” 

To many accomplished artists now in J/ondon I feel sure that 
Gauguin’s drawing must appear about as good as drawing can 
well be. 


Tue Academy critique is mild compared with some that have 
appeared. 

1 notice among these other criticisms a storm of virulent 
abuse and hysterical indignation, but it all has a somewhat 
hollow sound: — 


*4 


Ot aurt 1 ntpi t u»v avroav rot* airroit tA aura.” 


The best men of the so-called Post-Impressionist school are 
ardently seeking in Nature for those magical essences which 
permeated the great painters of bygone times ; the nature- 
gods who dowered them with those kingly qualities which have 
exacted the homage of the centuries. They wish to see for 
themselves, and not vicariously, whether those gods be yet 
alive, and whether they themselves may be found worthy of a 
touch from the live coal from the altar. ITieir cry is not, 
“ Put me, I pray thee, into one of the priests’ offices, that I 
may eat a piece of bread,” but rather, “ Let us seek first the 
Kingdom of God, caring little whether ofher things be added 
unto us or not.” 


Many of us think that Van Gogh and Gauguin have, indeed, 
received a message, we look upon their work as genuinely 
inspired, and we have arrived at this conclusion after many 
years of loving study of and sympathy with that which we 
believe to be a vital force in painting. 

The subject is a subtle one, and the best men of the day 
seem chary of being drawn into a controversy which as yet 
seems hardly to have been taken seriously ; much of the criti¬ 
cism appearing in the daily papers has been of the same quality 
as the music one might expect to hear from the gentleman who 
had never played on the violin but would like to try.—I am, 
Sir, faithfully yours, Caleb Porter. 
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TO OUR READERS 

The festive season is at hand, and the Editors of The 
Academy take this opportunity of wishing their numerous 
circle of readers, not only a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, but also to thank them for ihe loyal support 
they have given the paper during the past six months 
whilst it has been undergoing a process of transition. It 
was with many harassing doubts as to the future that the 
present management entered into possession, with the hope 
of restoring The Academy to that position of esteem in 
which it was formerly held by a very large section of ihe 
literary public. We realised the immense difficulties we 
had to face, but even from the first success attended our 
efforts. The Academy at one time bore a great name, and 
we felt that there was no other journal in existence which 
adequately filled the place in the literary world which it 
formerly occupied. 

We have presented political matters in no unbiassed 
or partisan spirit; rather it has been our constant endea¬ 
vour to strike an even balance between extremes which 
would appeal to moderate men of intelligence, who really 
have the best interests of their country at heart. We 
acknowledge no political leaders. We follow no man 
blindly. We make no effort to explain his errors and 
cast a veil of protection over that which does not meet 
with our approval. We Bhall continue to act in this 
spirit of independence in the ' future. At the same 
time, we have enlarged the circle of interest of the 
paper by introducing topics of a most varied char¬ 
acter. Special articles have dealt with almost every 
subject of interest on which the attention of the world 
has been concentrated during the past six months. In 
our columns will be found articles on such topics as 
the Army, the Navy, the Territorial Forces, foreign 
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politics, aeroplanes, Germany, Morocco, the prize ring, 
on the variegated shades of life throughout different quar¬ 
ters of London, and on innumerable other subjects which 
cannot be designated. 


Naturally, we met with much good-natured criticism 
from former readers of the paper. We were told by one 
that politics would spoil the literary character of the 
paper; another deplored the wide field of subjects which 
we dealt with; and a third sighed for a return to the per¬ 
sonalities which were formerly a feature of The Academy 
before we took possession. But for every letter of adverse 
criticism we received half-a-dozen applauding the changes 
we had introduced, and encouraging us to continue on the 
same lines in the future. None of the changes in the 
policy of The Academy has acted detrimentally to the 
more purely literary aspect of the journal. We recognise 
that The Academy has always been devoted chiefly to 
literary, theatrical, and artistic criticism of a high order. 
We have no desire or intention, of departing from the old 
traditions, and it has been our constant endeavour to 
restore the prestige which it once enjoyed. We hope our 
readers will agree that we have succeeded in our aim during 

the past six months, and we hope to do still better through¬ 
out the coming year. 


Our reviews of books have been kept up to a high standard 
of excellence. Our special articles, by eminent writers, 
have attracted wide attention, notably those on the Vic¬ 
torian poets and a number which have recently appeared 
on Germany. A series of articles on a single subject 
was also an innovation which met with some criticism 
at the start, but as there are so many subjects of 
importance which cannot be adequately treated in a 
single issue, and which must either be dealt with fully 
or else omitted, we have decided on the former course, 
to the satisfaction, wo believe, of a very large majority 
of our readers. We have also made poetry a special 
feature of our pages, one, and often two, original 
pieces appearing each week. No aspiring poet can make 
the complaint that his contributions are returned 
unexamined by .the Editors of The Academy. The poet 
does not strike the traditional horror into the hearts of 
the Editors which he is so often portrayed as doing in con¬ 
temporary journalism. It is our constant endeavour to 
discover new talent and to bring it to the notice and to 
the recognition of the public. During the past six months 
many charming poems have appeared in our pages. 
Special attention has been paid to musical and dramatic 
criticism In both cases we have acted fearlessly and in¬ 
dependently. When we believed a play to be bad we have 
not hesitated to say so, and where we saw talent we have 
not hesitated to praise, whatever the verdict of the critics 
has been. Articles by experts on modern and ancient 
painting have also found a place in our columns. 


At first our progress was necessarily slow. The public 
hardly realised that the paper had changed hands and 
was being run on entirely new lines. Old friends are 
sceptical of change, and it takes time for them to appreciate 
alterations which are undoubtedly for the better. At the 
start we were faced by the dog-day3 of August and Sep¬ 
tember, notoriously bad months in the newspaper world. 
But we were not discouraged, and early in the autuma we 
were rewarded by the change in the attitude of the public 
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towards our efforts. Our circulation increased, and has 
gone on doing so every succeeding issue, and we are called 
upon to print more copies. It has once more made its re¬ 
appearance on Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, 
and other papers began to quote from our columns. 
At length, a point was reached where we felt justified 
in making several new departures. Twice we have 
been obliged to increase the number of our pages, 
as we had not enough room for our numerous essential 
contributions. In October, for the first time, we published 
a Poetical Supplement, in conjunction with the Poetical 
Society, which is for the encouragement, recognition, and 
development of the Muse throughout the Empire. We 
have also now begun to publish a Literary Supple¬ 
ment, dealing with the many books and reviews which we 
find it impossible to place in our already crowded columns. 
The future is likely to see an extension of these weekly 
supplements on other subjects. 


We wish to tell our numerous circle of readers frankly 
the position in which we stand to-day. We thank all those 
who have given us their support throughout the past six 
months, and we hope we may rely on it in the future. We 
intend to make still further developments in the course of 
the coming year, but, of course, these will largely depend 
on the amount of support and recognition which we receive. 
We invite contributions and correspondence in our columns, 
and are ready to consider any proposals or changes which 
may be suggested. 


In conclusion, we look forward with confidence to the 
future. If we progress at the 6ame rate in the coming 
year as we have done in the past, we shall be well satisfied, 
but we hope to do even better than that. We appeal with 
confidence to the support of all w T ho are interested in 
literary journalism. 


A ROSE AT CHRISTMAS 

0 high-born rose, whose soft allure 
Held grace of morn and night, 

Whose stateliness was pale and pure 
In summer’s noon-day light, 

Thy fairy lovers, brave of old, 

Have strewn about thy bed 
Dull, fretful leaves where once the gold 
Of petals rare was shed. 

Upon thy faultless, fragrant bloom 
At sunrise fell sweet showers; 

Winter hath brought oblivion’s doom, 
Queen of deserted bowers! 

Thine was the sun by weathered walls, 
Proud love of man and maid; 

Now in thy place a silence falls 

Where earth’s harsh winds have played 

We who have passed the sunlit days 
Sometimes would sleep like thee, 

And know no more of passion, praise, 
And costly liberty ; 

Or wake, perchance, when fairies will 
To find new love, new pain, 

And with the summer’s earliest thrill 
Take up our lives again. 
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IS IT ON CONFERENCE LINES? 

It ie only fitting, appearing, as will this issue, near the 
anniversary when Herod and the Magi, guided by the 
star, worshipped the new-born King in the manger at 
Bethlehem, that acrimony and bitter contention shall be 
absent from its columns. In the presence of the advent 
of the “ Prince of Peace ” we proclaim a “ Peace of God.” 

I will endeavour to examine judicially the situation 
in which the country finds itself after the close of the 
recent electoral contest. It is an exercise on which I enter, 
believing that Peace, internal and external, is largely 
dependent on statesmanship and political integrity and 
sagacity in an unparalleled juncture. 

The Conservative Government, previous to the General 
Election of 1906, had outstayed its welcome; it had prose¬ 
cuted a war with varying fortunes—a war which harassed 
the public mind and entailed great losses in men and 
money. The Conservative Party was torn by internal 
schism. A proposed change in the fiscal system was 
flung with the attributes of an ultimatum before the party. 
It was met in some quarters with hostility, in others with 
lukewarmness. Mr. B*alfour, making *no very definite 
profession of his own faith, battled on in power, bereft of 
many of his ablest lieutenants, with a Cabinet command¬ 
ing little popular favour. The result at the polls was 
inevitable. The Unionist party was wiped out. One 
hundred and thirty-eight war-worn campaigners faced a 
coalition numbering five hundred and twelve. The 
Liberals, exclusive of their allies, had a clear majority of 
one hundred and twenty-four over all other groups in the 
House. 

Without entering into details of the legislation proposed 
by the Liberal Government during four years, and the 
transfer of the leadership from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to Mr. Asquith, I proceed to the result of the 
General Election in January of the present year. The 
Liberal party were returned with one hundred and twelve 
fewer supporters than in 1906. They were in a minority 
of one hundred and twenty-two in face of the combined 
groups in the House of Commons. The Unionists had 
improved their position by one hundred and thirty-five 
members. The recent dissolution* on the same register 
leaves parties in the same position. 

Such is a rapid view of the movement of public opinion 
between 1906 and January, 1910, and its stagnation 
between January and December of the present year. Had 
the election been postponed until early in next year, the 
new voters might have produced an appreciable indication 
of change. 

Viewing the situation as it actually is, it is impossible 
to uphold the view that the electorate is profoundly 
stirred. Want of interest, apathy, and lukewarmness 
were observed everywhere by those who participated 
actively in the struggle. If the public is uninterested— 
as they are—it is difficult to interpret their verdict as a 
permission, much less an injunction, to extreme courses. 

No reasonable man can view as a possibility a further 
appeal to the people on general issues until many revisions 
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have occurred, and a large number of new voters have 
been placed on the electoral lists. It would be childish 
to multiply appeals which will elicit uniform replies. 

The Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill have recently 
used words which would seem to imply that they realise 
the logic of events. Such is indeed a welcome indica¬ 
tion in the interest of the welfare of the State. The field 
of useful legislation is spacious, the area of contention is 
limited. 

The present is no time for the wild men to be permitted 
to impose their wills. They can only prevail w-hen a 
hurricane of popular emotion impels action. The spirit 
of the Conference wields a potent influence. As all 
patriotic men hoped for its success in the task of concilia¬ 
tion in which it was engaged, so all patriotic men showed 
at the polls that its influence is not dead: that if parties 
did not desire concord and compromise in the path of 
usefulness, such indeed is the desire of the people. 

Is the will of the people to prevail? Let patriotism 
and statesmanship answer. Two hundred and seventy- 
two members will sit on each side of the House, who were 
not elected—as are Irish members and Socialists—prac¬ 
tically on the principle of the Referendum. Liberals and 
Unionists were elected to act patriotically on every issue 
which is concerned with the commonwealth. They are the 
representatives of the two shades of settled opinion which 
was manifested at the polling booths. Neither the one 
nor the other is entitled to reverse the voice of the people 
by or with the aid of groups elected on a single issue, 
whether that issue be Home Rule or the subversion of 
society. 

The true coalition must be brought about. Advocates 
of violent methods must be dispensed with. The Govern¬ 
ment of the King must be carried on in the spirit which 
the people have decreed. Liberal reforms must be carried 
through by consent, administration must be strong and 
impervious to mob suggestion, the defences of the country 
must be maintained in adequate strength and efficiency, 
and the bonds of Empire must be strengthened and 
cemented. Cecil Cowpkr. 


CHRISTMAS IN ODD PLACES 

No matter in what out-of-the-way spot he may be, and 
no matter what his surroundings, the Englishman is sure 
to find some means of celebrating Christmas in a becoming 
manner. This invariably takes the form of a dinner with 
any of his fellow-countrymen whom he may be able to 
gather around him. Even though the Englishmen happen 
to be on terms of bitter enmity in some remote quarter of 
the globe, all differences are sure to be sunk, and the 
quarrel postponed, as long as there is a dinner to be eaten 
and loyal toasts to be proposed. It has fallen to my lot 
to spend Christmas in several odd places amidst scenes 
which one does not usually associate with the festive 
season, and the memory of them is indelibly impressed 
on my mind, whereas I have entirely forgotten those I 
have passed at home among friends in the customary 
time-honoured fashion—in houses decorated with holly 
and mistletoe, and a dinner-table replete with turkeys, 
plum puddings, and mince pies. 

The first of these occasions which I now recall was 
outside Port Arthur in the year 1904, during the great 
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siege; the other was at Fez, Morocco, in 1908. Although 
no one—not even General Nogi himself—realised the fact, 
on Christmas Day, 1904, the siege of Port Arthur was 
almost at an end. Had we known the truth, we should 
undoubtedly have celebrated it even more joyfully than 
we did, for all were weary of the prolonged struggle, which 
had led to such fearful slaughter that hardly any of the 
Japanese officers whom one had known six months before 
were left alive. On December 18 North Keikwansan, the 
first of the permanent forts to be captured, was blown up by 
a mine and taken by assault, after some desperate fighting 
in the underground barrack, where the Russians made 
their final stand. Then there followed an interval from 
December 18 to December 28, the only period throughout 
the siege when there was no fighting. During these ten 
days hardly a shot was fired by either side ; nevertheless 
the Japanese engineers were silently w’orking to complete 
the mines under Forts Nirusan and Shojusan, which were 
next to be assailed. 

We were thus able to celebrate Christmas Day in peace 
withdut having to rush out to watch the great howitzers 
pounding the Russian forts or to see the Japanese infantry 
assaulting them. But in spite of the cessation in the fight¬ 
ing the conditions were miserable enough. We were 
literally frozen in. Snow covered the ground, the rivers 
were masses of ice, and an icy wind swept from the hills 
into the plain. If a stranger had suddenly come upon 
the scene and walked about the besiegers’ lines, he could 
not have told that he was in the midst of an army of 
one hundred thousand men, for the Japanese had com¬ 
pletely dug themselves in to obtain some protection 
from the cold, which they detest. I was living in the 
neighbourhood of General Nogi’s headquarters, and at 
eleven a.m. on Christmas Day I was surprised by a 
mounted orderly riding up to the door of my miserable 
Chinese hut, bearing a bottle of champagne and a note 
from the General wishing me a Merry Christmas. Nogi 
never missed an opportunity of performing some thought¬ 
ful action of this sort. I had just previously ordered my 
horse, as I had been invited to a mid-day dinner given 
by the foreign military attaches, who lived at another 
village some six miles away, and it was already saddled 
and waiting at the door. Therefore I was surprised to 
find it gone w T hen I emerged, after hastily scribbing a 
note thanking the General. I called my Chinese factotum 
and asked why the horse had been put back in the stable. 
“ Oh,” he replied, “ me thinkee no Englishman wantee go 
outee when he get bottle of champagnee.” 

Then he brought my horse, and I set out to ride the 
six odd miles separating me from the huts where the 
attaches dwelt. The going was bad; the roads were 
frozen solid masses of ice, and in many cases the tracks 
had disappeared. The cold was awful, and in spite of 
heavy furs I felt half-frozen by the time I arrived. But 
a glass of vodka, of which we obtained vast quantities 
from Dalny, soon put me right. The attaches were the 
guests of the Japanese Government, and the Army Head¬ 
quarters had provided them with every luxury obtainable. 
We had a capital meal, washed down with sw'eet cham¬ 
pagne, claret, beer, vodka, and some excellent brandy. 
The Englishmen present were Colonel Apsley Smith, 
Major Crawford, the representative of the Indian Army, 
Captain Yate, Sir Alexander Bannerman, R.E., and myself. 
The attaches of all the Powers, including a very agree¬ 
able German Lieutenant of Cavalry, named Von Wolfskiel, 
were also of the party. The lunch was a gay one; all 
the loyal toasts were honoured, and as there were some 
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nine or ten nationalities at the table, this took some time. 
Major Yamaoka, a senior officer of General Nogi’s staff, 
had also ridden over for the luncheon, and he kept the 
best thing for the end. Rising in his seat, he announced 
solemnly, “ I have to inform you from General Baron 
Nogi that on December 28, at ten a.m., the mines under 
Fort Nirusan will be exploded and the breach thus made 
immediately assaulted by the 9th Division under General 
Baron Oshima.” This laconic statement, which was 
destined to send a couple of thousand odd wretched beings 
to eternity, was received with loud exclamations of 
approval from all present, and this whilst we were 
actually celebrating the day which ushered in the divine 
message of “ Peace on earth and goodwill towards men.” 
Poor Yamaoka will never again make such an announce¬ 
ment on Christmas Day. After surviving the siege of 
Port Arthur he was hit by a shrapnel shell at the battle 
of Mukden, and lost the sight of both his eyes. He now 
lives alone in Japan with his family on a small pension, 
and doubtless often sadly recalls that Christmas feast 
before Port Arthur. 

After lunch we all tried to ride the pack-mules in the 
courtyard, but few of us were in any condition to do so, 
and I recollect especially the spectacle of poor Yamaoka 
rolling on the ground in a heap of snow. Then Wolfskiel 
suggested to Bannerman and myself that we should leave 
tho others and take a walk towards the sea, which was 
about two miles away. We set out, making our way with 
uncertain steps over the frozen ground. Near the 
mouth of a small river we came upon a large Chinese 
junk frozen solid in the ice. Visions of pirates rose before 
our heated minds, and, after a brief consultation, we 
decided that it was our bounden duty, as the representa¬ 
tives of Europe, to put a stop to piracy at all hazards. 
We quickly decided upon a plan of campaign. Wolfskiel 
boarded her from the bows, Bannerman delivered his 
attack amidships, whilst I attacked the stern. I never 
shall forget Wolfskiel, a very sporting cavalryman, full 
of drink and full of fight, rushing forward to the attack, 
his long cavalry sabre in hand. I had a revolver, which 
I held in readiness, and Bannerman also produced a 
Mauser pistol, if I recollect aright. Not a soul wsb 
visible on board, and we thought the crew might be 
lying in ambush waiting to receive us, but as we all 
bounded on the decks simultaneously, we found no one. 
Then we proceeded to make an organised search of the 
interior. The ship was loaded with corn, and we thought 
her deserted, when, going down some steps aft, we found, 
huddled together in a filthy cabin, four Chinamen, so 
drunk with opium that all the shaking and beating we 
administered failed to arouse them from their slumbers. 
After formally taking possession of the vessel, we relin¬ 
quished our capture and returned to the attaches’ village, 
where we had more drinks. Then, as darkness was 
coming on, I accompanied the Japanese officers back 
home. On this journey we threw discretion to the winds, 
and galloped over the icy ground heedless of results, the 
Christmas cheer having removed all sense of fear. Thus 
passed Christmas of 1904. 

The second Christmas of an unusual character which I 
spent was at Fez, in 1908, wdien I was there on business 
with the Sultan Moulai el Hafid, who at this time had 
not been acknowledged by the powers. There were only 
a few Europeans, and most of them were on anything but 
good terms with one another. One would have thought 
that when about ten Europeans found themselves alone 
in a semi-savage city that they would have banded together 
for mutual protection and support, but this was far from 
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being the case, and the mo6t bitter quarrels broke out 
from time to time. I had a house in the centre of the 
city with a large staff of Moorish servants and retainers, 
and decided to invite all the Europeans to dinner on 
Christmas Day, nearly everyone accepted. I then 
scoured the city for wine, which was very scarce. How¬ 
ever, by dint of searching the Mella, the Jewish quarter, 
I succeeded in collecting a few bottles of sweet cham¬ 
pagne and a few of bad claret. I had whisky and cognac 
and any amount of excellent German beer, so was well 
provided to meet the demands of my guests. A few days 
before a convoy had come in from Fez bringing me a 
large consignment of luxuries, such as tinned plum- 
puddings, chocolates, cigars, bottled fruits, and Egyptian 
cigarettes f Tangier. I had also shot a wild boar 
outside the town, and parts of this were converted into 
hams. Turkeys were unobtainable, but I secured some 
excellent partridges to take their place, and also a young 
lamb. My Moorish cook was a marvel of skill, and with 
the commodities at his disposed turned out a dinner which 
would not have disgraced the Rftz. 

A succession of almost impassable stony lanes, some¬ 
times actually consisting of steps, led up to the entrance 
of the garden, and at 8 p.m. my guests, all riding either 
mules or horses, 'began to arrive. I was very anxious to 
have them leave their weapons downstairs, as I thought 
that once the wine commenced to flow the old, bitter 
feuds might break out afresh. Therefore, I stationed my 
faithful interpreter, Aron Bensimhon, at the foot of the 
stairs, and he relieved each guest of his revolver, rifle, or 
sword before permitting him to ascend to the large dining¬ 
room on the first floor. We sat at one long table, and 
surely a more cosmopolitan gathering has never assembled 
in a barbarous capital to celebrate Christmas. We were 
made up as follows: Doctor Murat, a French doctor, and 
his wife, Madame Murat; Dr. Wilkinson, an English 
physician who had recently obtained an appointment with 
Moulai el Hafid; Lancelot Harris, the artist correspondent 
of the Daily Graphic; Askell Hardwicke, a young 
Englishman who had drifted to Fez in search of adven¬ 
ture ; Bock, a German trader; and another German whose 
name I forget; Harry Carleton, the brother of Bibi Carle- 
ton, the famous British Consul at Alcizar; Commandant 
Ben Omar, an Algerian who had seen service in Egypt, 
and who wore a resplendent uniform covered with medals 
and said he knew Lord Kitchener; Aron Bensimhon, my 
interpreter; Monsieur Dadda, a Syrian, w-ho spoke and 
wrote Arabic, French, and Spanish, and whom I had 
brought with me to Fez; the Spanish Vice-Consul, who 
had just arrived, and myself. The dinner was a great suc¬ 
cess, and went off quite peacefully until the wine had taken 
a firm hold. But as long as Madame Murat remained, 
it was orderly enough, and no quarrels, of which I lived 
in so constant dread, broke out. 

We proposed the health of our respective rulers 
in English, American, French, German, Spanish, 
Moorish, and Yiddish. Then Madame Murat left, 
and the fun began. I was standing by the table 
when crack went a bottle, followed by a loud report. 
In quick succession all the tops of the remaining beer 
bottles were smashed. I looked, and saw the Doctor 
and Harry Carleton standing by the door, revolvers in 
hand, and firing w T ith unerring aim at the table. Others 
hastened below, seized their weapons, and the firing 
became fast and furious. It was lively work. With 
howls of terror, my Moorish servants went downstairs and 
hid in the courtyard. Everything in the room was 
speedily smashed to atoms. Plates and crockery wore 
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hurled about, and even a few photographs of friends far 
away in England which I had on the walls were perforated 
with bullets. Someone stuck up a half-crown as a target 
and commenced to fire at it with my new Lee-Enfield 
Service rifle, which I had brought from England. The 
bullets went right through the dirt walls, and sped over 
Fez, to the danger of a number of Moorish ladies who, 
alarmed by the noise, hastene'd to the house-tops, doubt¬ 
less thinking another revolution had broken out. The 
room became speedily filled with dust and too dangerous 
to shoot in, which stopped the firing for a few moments 
until the atmosphere had cleared. 

Many of the old quarrels now broke out afresh, 
and I feared every moment there would be blood¬ 
shed, but this was avoided by forming a ring and 
making the combatants wrestle with, instead of shooting 
at, one another. Thus the night wore on, and the firing 
lasted well into the early hours of the morning. I 
hastened outside, and watched the moon lighting up the 
white tops of the houses. From a hundred minarets could 
be heard the Muezzin’s voice calling the faithful to prayer, 
and from every quarter of Fez arose the sonorous refrain 
of “ La Allah il Allah! " The Muezzins were not dis¬ 
turbed by the sound of the firing. Probably their only 
reflection on the unusual circumstances was the thought: 
“ It is the infidels celebrating the birth of their pro¬ 
phet Christ.” Between three and four a.m. my guests 
started to make their way homewards—a difficult task at 
any time, but rendered infinitely more so in this instance 
by the darkness, the abominable roads, and the after- 
math of the Christmas festivities. Then I had time to 
look round my ruined home. It presented a sorry spec¬ 
tacle, and one which I never wish to see again. The 
tables and chairs were overturned; the floor was littered 
with broken crockery, and over everything lay a thick dust 
caused by the broken plaster from the walls. On the 
following morning I counted no less than thirty-seven 
bullet-holes. Thus passed the Christmas of 1908. 

Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 


RONSARD AND THE POETS OF 
• THE PLEIADE 

Ik order to understand the position which Ronsard and 
the other poets of the Pleiade occupy in French poetry, and 
the services which they rendered to the language, it is 
necessary briefly to survey the literary history of the pre¬ 
ceding centuries. 

The earliest monuments of the language are the so-called 
“ Chansons de Oeste,” of which the “ Chanson de Roland ” 
is the chief. These songs, or epic poems, which date from 
the eleventh century, were inspired by the great deeds of 
the time of Charlemagne, and by the glory which sur¬ 
rounded his throne. In France, the twelfth century is the 
period of the Middle Ages richest in poetical jewels. In 
it the ideal of the fierce feudal warrior found expression 
in the eminently Germanic “ Chansons de Geste,” the 
spirit of gallant and noble chivalry in the Celtic romances 
of Brittany, the well-known legend of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. The heroes of antiquity 
were also called to life, but they appear clad in the gar¬ 
ments and invested with the manners of the Middle Ages. 
Further towards the end of this century lyric poetry began 
to make its appearance. 

The thirteenth century is also great, but the age of epic 
enthusiasm has been supplanted by that of reason and scep¬ 
ticism. Although the flowers of lyric poetry still bloom, 
they are choked with the coarser growth of satirical 


fables and moral allegories. It is now that the great 
breaker of images, satire, creeps into the literature of the 
land, in which he is destined to play such a prominent 
part. Two centuries later Voltaire was to shake the frame¬ 
work of society with his biting satire, and to prepare the 
way for the crumbling of the whole edifice before the shock 
of the Revolution. To this age also belongs the interminable 
and much translated allegorical poem, the “ Roman de la 
Rose,” the work of Guillaume de Louis and Jean de 
Meung. The political troubles of the fourteenth century 
almost silenced the voice of poetry. The fifteenth century 
is a period of transition, but it produced one truly great 
poet—the vagabond Villon. Society waB shedding the gar¬ 
ments of the Middle Ages, and the poet knew not where to 
look for inspiration. 

The sixteenth century is the most confused and uncer¬ 
tain period in the whole history of French literature. Two 
great streams were discharging their turgid waters into the 
quiet flow of men’s thoughts: the Renaissance and the Re¬ 
formation. After Villon poetry becomes hopelessly de¬ 
cadent, and large numbers of poets appear, whose distin¬ 
guishing trait is the sterility of their imaginations. Too 
much emphasis is laid on form, and poetry tends to become 
a sort of mental gymnastics. What Professor Max Nordau 
calls Echolalia, or the imbecile repetition of similar sounds, 
becomes general. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the figure of Clement Marot (1495 1544) stands 
out in happy contrast. He it was who first introduced 
u esprit ” or wit into the poetry of his land. He is endowed 
with the happy gift of being able to laugh at his own 
troubles, a quality which has since become famouB as so 
essentially French. Marot’s wit is delightful, and even at a 
distance of four centuries ceases not to charm. We can¬ 
not refrain from quoting two extracts from a humorous 
begging letter which he addressed to the King, after hav¬ 
ing been robbed by his own valet: — 

11 ... . j’avois un jour un vallet de Gascogne 

Gourmand, ivrogne, et asseurfc menteur, 

Pipeur, larron, jureur, blaspheraateur, 

Sentant la hart de cent pas & la ronde, 

Au demourant, le meilleur filz du monde, 

Prise, lou6, fort estim6 des filles.” 

And then, after describing how the valet despoiled him 
of money, clothes, horse, he adds with delicious humour: 

“. . . . Pour abreger le compte 

Soyez certain qu’au partir du diet lieu 
N’oublia riens fors qu’k me dire adieu.” 

After recounting the want, misery, and sickness which 
had since been his lot, he assures his royal patron that he 
does not wish to beg, but: — 

“ Je ne dy (dit) pas, si voulez rien prester, 

Que ne le prenne. 

Je vous feray une belle cedulle 
A vous payer (sans usure il s’entend) 

Quand on verra tout le monde content.” 

About this time also was founded the Lyons school of 
poetry, the works of which are in striking contrast to the 
usual insipid and insincere love poems of the age. This 
school, which includes such names as Claude Perronne, 
Jeanne Gaillarde, PerreLte de Guillet, Claudine and Jeanne 
Sceve, and Louise Labe, did much to prepare the way for 
the poets of the Pleiade. The number of women which it 
included will at once be observed, and the greatest of all 
was the wild, romantic Louise Labe (1526-66), known as 
M la belle Cordiere.” Strange tales are told of her life of 
poignant romance, which we cannot recount here; suffice 
it to say that her poems breathe a truth and earnestness 
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which, in the midst of the futile frivolity of her age, is 
astonishing. Few have cried with more beautiful feeling 
from the depths of .the heart than she does in her sonnet: — 

Tout aussitot que je commence k prendre 
Dans le mol lit le repos desire 
Mon triste esprit hors de moy retire 
S’en va vers toy incontinent se rend re. 

Lors m’est avis que, dedens mon rein tendre, 

Je tiens le bien oil j’ay tant aspire, 

Et pour lequel j’ay si haut souspire 

Que de sanglots ay souvent acide (pense) fendre. 

O dous Bommeil, 6 nuit k moy heureuse! 

Plaisant repos, plein de tranquility, 

Continuez toutes les nuits mon songe ; 

Et si jamais ma povre ame amoureuse 
Ne doit avoir de bien en verity, 

Faites au moins qu’elle en ait en mensonge. 

This poem, slightly modernised, might be taken for the 
work of one of the much-talked-of “ Romantiques ” \ the 
feminine mind, it must be remembered, is essentially 
“ romantique,” and women’s works abound in such ex¬ 
amples of sentimental melancholy. 

Louise Labe was a contemporary of Ronsard, and the 
poets of the Pleiade, but without belonging to their Bchool 
or embracing their doctrines. These were set forth in the 
“ Defense et illustration de la langue fran^aise ” of Du 
Bellay, the fruit of a meeting between the author and 
Ronsard. In it was published the war-cry of the Pleiade, 
namely, a return to the sources of antiquity, the poets of 
Greece and Rome, for their inspiration, and the reform of 
the decaying French language. They wished to enrich the 
French language, not by the introduction of foreign words, 
but rather by the resuscitation of old words which had 
fallen into disuse, and by the collection of technical terms 
from among learned men and the working classes. Du 
Bellay writes: — 

“ Encore te veulx je advertir de hauter quelquefois non 
seulement les savants, mais aussi toute sorte d’ouvriers 
et gens mecaniques, comme mariniers, fondeurs, peintres, 
graveurs et autres, savoir leurs inventions, les noms des 
matieres, des outilz, et les termes usitcs en leurs arts et 
mestiers pour tirer de lk ces belles comparaisons et vives 
descriptions de toutes choses.** 

He ends his treatise with the warlike epilogue: — 

“ La done! Francoys, marchez couraigeusement vers cette 
superbe cite romaine, et des serves depouilles d’elle; 
ornez vos temples et autels. Donnez en sette gr&ce men- 
teresse, et y semez encore un coup la fameuse nation des 
gallo-grecs. Pillez nu»i sans conscience les sacrys 
tresors de ce temple delphique.” 

This expresses roughly the creed of the Pleiade; it re¬ 
mains to be seen how they carried it oat. Ronsard (1524- 
1585) is the greatest figure among this group of poets, and 
it is to him that we must devote the greater part of our 
study. The weakness of Ronsard lay in the fact that his 
poetry was an entirely artificial growth. It was no hardy 
plant, with its roots deeply set in some national senti¬ 
ment, or in the feelings of the poet himself; rather a beau¬ 
tiful exotic flower plucked from an alien garden and nour¬ 
ished by artificial means. It is always a doubtful question 
as to whether poetry ever appeals to the many, but in the 
case of Ronsard the sphere for which he wrote was 
unusually restricted. His works awakened no note of feel¬ 
ing among the ordinary people of his time; they made 
appeal to no religious sentiment, being in effect essentially 
Pagan. They depended for their readers on the Court 


circle, which was capable of appreciating classic beauty. 
Further, Ronsard’s love poems are above all insincere. 
We quote one of his moat beautiful odes: — 

“ Mignonne allons voire si la rose 
Qui ce matin avoit de close 
Sa robe de pourpre au Soleil, 

A point perdu ceste vespr^e 
Les plis de sa robe pourpree, 

Et son teint au vostre pareil. 

“ Las voyez comme en peu d’espace 
Mignonne, elle a dessus place. 

Las ! las ! ses beautez laissc cherir! 

O vrayment marastre Nature, 

Puis qu’une telle fleur ne dure 
Que due matin jusques au soir! 

“ Done si vous me croyez, mignonne, 

Tandis que vostre Age fleuronne 
En sa plus verte nouveaut^, 

Cueillez, cueillez, vostre jeunesse : 

Comme k ceste fleur la viellesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauty.** 

Beautiful indeed is the poem, and filled with the sense 
of ephemeral earthly beauty, but it is essentially Pagan. 
After painting the natural beauties of the rose, the poet 
counsels its rapid plucking before its beauties fade at the 
touch of death’s hand. The poe.t’s sense of the transi¬ 
ence of worldly things, however, is not tinged by that deep 
Christian feeling of resignation which rather passes over 
the delights of this world to seek them in the next. 

Munich. 8. A.-B. 

(To be continued.) 


GHOSTS AND MAGIC 

When the first ghost walked, and why he left the comfort¬ 
able shadowland of disintegrated personalities for the 
windy, unromanfic byways of this prosaic earth-planet, we 
do not know; nor can ancient records of spectre-haunted 
castle and moated grange give us any accurate information 
as to the time, place, or manner of his coming. At any 
rate, he (or she—since doubtless there were lady-ghosts) 
set a remarkably strong fashion. In mediaeval times, 
before we had grown horribly practical, and when we used 
to indulge in the gentle sport of burning witches, the in¬ 
ordinate frightening of poor susceptible mortals was one of 
the principal recreations in the realm of shades; burly 
Charon and his dingy crew must have been sadly tired at 
their ferry as dawn—if such dawn there be—crept down 
towards the Lethean stream. No respectable manor-house, 
even in later days, was without its White Lady or its 
Knight in Armour, who sauntered casually along the 
hushed corridors with a lingering clank of chains what 
time the replete and somnolent guests were just dropping 
into their first delicious doze; and to have been buried at 
four cross roads with a stake through one’s anatomy was to 
have achieved, we presume, a veritable aristocracy of ghost- 
hood. 

It is noticeable, and throws a beautiful light on the un¬ 
selfish character of the entertainers, that the guest invari¬ 
ably had the haunted chamber assigned to him—the cham¬ 
ber at whose threshold the candle always flipped out 
wickedly, whose windows always rattled like castanets when 
thcro was no wind, whose chimney whistled and mo *uod 
cr-aopily, and whose musty odour was as that of a damp, 
gloomy, bat-infested crypt. Picturesque indeed must have 
been the sight of the worried victim, with his hair erect, 
his oves bulging over the edge of the sheet, his knees shak¬ 
ing an accompaniment to the phantom voices, and his back 
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a racecourse for cold chills; huge must have been the en¬ 
joyment of the spectral company when it returned to the 
ferry and related the adventures of the darkened hours. 

Nowadays, we do not see ghost9, pace the Society for 
Psychical Research—we hear them. We sit by the fire ci a 
winter’s night, and as the flame flickers and dies we hear a 
footstep outside the room. Just one footfall nothing 
more; and we listen, realising (confound it!) that every¬ 
body except our silly, fire-loving self has had the good 
sense to go to bed. We glance round—not apprehensively, 
of course ; we merely glance round . . . well, because 

we wanted to; the fire blazes cheerfully again, dies down, 
and—a board creaks. Positively it creaks twice in the 
most uncanny fashion imaginable, and it is simply not a 
bit of use to say that That Noise was a mouse in the cup¬ 
board. We hum a tune defiantly. For heaven’s sake, 
another log on the fire! 81eep is out of the question—to 
face those dim, cold flights of stairs takes more moral 
courage than can be induced at present. If only the cur¬ 
tains would not wave—and the window is closed, too—it 
wouldn’t be so bad. This is the time when one ought to 
have handy a really weird book, such as Catherine Crowe’s 
“ Night Side of Nature,” where we find a story of a 
“ highly respectable servant,” whose employers took a fur¬ 
nished house of evil repute. The Venetian blinds of the 
servants’ room were “ pulled up and down with violence, 
perhaps as many as twenty times,” by invisible hands, also 
“ feet were heard in the room, and a stamping as if several 
men were moving about without stockings.” 

The author of the same eerie volume relates another 
exciting story. “ A few years ago,” she says, “ some 
friends of mine were taking a house, when the servants of 
the people who were leaving advised them not to have any¬ 
thing to do with it: for there was a ghost in it which 
screamed dreadfully and they never could keep a stitch of 
clothes on them at night; the bed-coverings were always 
pulled off. My friends laughed heartily, and took the 
house, but the cries and groans all over it were so frequent 
that they at length got used to them. It was a woman’s 
voice, sometimes close to their ears, sometimes in a closet, 
sometimes behind their beds—in short, in all directions. 
Everyone heard it that went into the house.” 

Another exhilarating treatise to read at the witching 
midnight hour is entitled “ Transcendental Magic,” by 
Eliphas Levi Zahed (Alphonse Louis Constant was his real 
name), who died in the year 1875. “ It has frequently hap¬ 
pened to me,” writes the terrific Eliphas, “ after experi¬ 
ments in magic performed with persons devoid of good in¬ 
tention or sympathy, that I have been awakened with a 
start in the night by truly alarming impressions and sensa¬ 
tions. On one such occasion I felt vividly the pressure of 
an unknown hand attempting to strangle me ; the books 
about me were moved with much noise, papers were dis¬ 
turbed and rubbed against one another, timber creaked as 
if on the point of splitting, and heavy blows resounded on 
the ceiling.” And if this is not stimulating enough to make 
the reader’s hair stand on end like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine, let him pursue his investigations as far as the 
dictum of the Kabbalists to the effect that “ the majority 
of persons who are buried are still alive, while a number 
of others w’ho are regarded as living are in reality dead.” 
Phew! Let us stir the fire into a blaze, and roast some 
commonplace, comforting chestnuts on the bars! 

“No passion,” said Burke in his “Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” “so effectually robs the mind of all its 
powers of acting and reasoning as fear. For, fear being an 
apprehension of pain or death, it operates in a manner that 
resembles actual pain.. Whatever, therefore, is terrible, 
with regard to sight, is sublime also . . . indeed, 

terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or 


latently, the ruling principle in the sublime. To make any¬ 
thing very terrible, obscurity seems in general to be neces¬ 
sary. Everyone will be sensible of this who considers how 
greatly night adds to our dread in all cases of danger, and 
how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which none 
can form clear ideas, affect minds which give credit to the 
popular tales concerning such sorts of things.” We have 
all known, at some time or another, that wild, unreasoning 
terror of the dark, that mood when our nervous fancies 
ride us at their will, when the spectral trees fling their 
limbs about in a dante macabre , and we hurry on— 

Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But if we are asked what it is we fear, we cannot tell; 
we are like the child who screams when the door is shut 
or the light is extinguished, who can only say that^he 
“ feels funny,” poor little fellow. It is nothing in human 
shape ; the country lane is open and free. If the wind 
ruffles the leaves, it sounds like a phantom footstep dog¬ 
ging ours or shuffling along at our side; if branches creak, 
they remind us of voices moaning; we feel that somehow 
things are uncanny and abnormal, that spirits are abroad 
and walking the earth. Or we may be indoors, cosy by the 
fire, and the dog looks up and growls at something invisible 
to us which has entered the room. Charles Lamb knew the 
horror of this mood well; “ the night-time, solitude, and 
the dark,” he wrote, “ were my hell; the sufferings I 
endured in this nature would justify the expression.” At 
such hours no logic can convince us that the ghost is 
merely a pleasant creature who inhabits Christmas stories. 

Ghost-lore and the occult play a large part in the Christ¬ 
mas tales—or used to do so until a few years ago. In 
literature perhaps the classic example of the exploitation 
of the mysterious borderland between sense and dreaming 
is Lord Lytton’s “Zanoni.” It is in that really wonderful 
book that “ the stranger,” who so opportunely appears and 
exercises his supernatural powers at critical moments, 
gives his explanations of the thrills to which we have 
alluded. “ You mu9t often have felt,” he says, “ when sit¬ 
ting alone at night, a strange and unaccountable sensation 
of coldness and awe creep over you ; your blood curdles, 
and the heart stands still; the limbs shiver, the hair 
bristles; you are afraid to look up, to turn your eyes to 
the darker corners of the room; you have a horrible fancy 
that something unearthly is at hand. . . I think that it 

is the repugnance and horror with which our more human 
elements recoil from something, indeed, invisible, but anti¬ 
pathetic to our own nature, and from a knowledge of which 
we are happily secured by the imperfection of our senses. 
There may be things around us that would be dangerous 
and hostile to men, if Providence had not placed a wall 
between them and us.” Some of the descriptive passages, 
in Lord Lytton’s stately language, are curiously impres¬ 
sive. Take the account of Glyndon’s sudden terror as 
Vesuvius breaks forth: — 

He had proceeded about fifty yards, when he halted abruptly ; 
an unspeakable and unaccountable horror, not hitherto ex¬ 
perienced amidst all his peril, came over him. He shook in 
every limb ; his muscles refused his will—he felt, as it were, 
palsied and death-stricken. The horror, 1 say, was unaccount¬ 
able, for the path seemed clear and safe. The fire, above and 
behind, burned clear and far; and beyond the stars lent him 
their cheerful guidance. No obstacle was visible—no danger 
seemed at hand. As thus, spell-bound and panic-stricken, he 
stood chained to the soil—his breast heaving; large drops roll¬ 
ing down his brow ; and his eyes starting wildly from their 
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sockets—he saw before him, at some distance, gradually shap¬ 
ing itself more and more distinctly to his gaze, a Colossal 
Shadow—a shadow that seemed partially borrowed from the 
human shape, but immeasurably above the human stature; 
vague, dark, almost formless ; and differing, he could not tell 
where, or why, not only from the proportions, but also from the 
limbs and outlines of man. The glare of the volcano, that 
seemed to shrink and collapse from this gigantic and appalling 
apparition, nevertheless threw its light, redly and steadily, 
upon another shape that stood beside quiet and motionless ; 
and it was perhaps the contrast of these two things—the Being 
and the Shadow—that impressed the beholder with the differ¬ 
ence between them—the Man and the Superhuman. It was 
but for a moment—nay, for the tenth part of a moment, that 
this sight was permitted to the wanderer. A second eddy of 
sulphurous vapours from the volcano yet more rapidly, yet 
more densely than its predecessor, rolled over the mountain; 
and either the nature of the exhalation, or the excess of his own 
dread, was such, that Glyndon, after one wild gasp for breath, 
fell senseless on the earth. 

All who have read the book through will remember how 
wonderfully Zanoni is represented as a human being sub¬ 
ject to human love and sorrow, yet gifted with powers 
superior to those of ordinary mortals. He insists that in 
the common things around us are all the materials neces¬ 
sary for the study of immortal lore; yet, “ though all earth 
were carved over and inscribed with the letters of diviner 
knowledge, the characters would be valueless to him who 
does not pause to inquire the language, and meditate the 
truth.” 

A different aspect of the mad dread that has seized whole 
communities at times is presented by W. E. H. Lecky, in 
his masterly analysis of Rationalism in Europe. “ The 
smallest infraction of a natural law,” he writes, “ produces 
a deeper impression than the most sublime of its ordinary 
operations. In the darkness of the night, amid the yawn¬ 
ing chasms and the wild echoes of the mountain gorge, 
under the blaze of the comet, or the solemn gloom of the 
eclipse; when famine has blasted the land; when the earth¬ 
quake and the pestilence have slaughtered their thou¬ 
sands ; in every form of disease which refracts and distorts 
the reason; in all that is strange, portentous, and deadly, 
man feels and cowers before the supernatural.” 

But let us have done with horrors and ghostly fears, for 
this is the time of children’s laughter, and the star of 
Christmas is in the ascendant. Common-sense has perhaps 
destroyed some pretty illusions, but it has also exorcised 
ghostly visitors from our midst, and we can sleep soundly, 
untroubled by phantoms, until the bells announce the 
most wonderful morning of the year. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH : 

A DIALOGUE. 

The dramatist is discovered. It is his turn to give dinner to the 
goup of men who were at Oxford with him in hie time,—a 
dinner which takes plaee every Christmas night. Being the 
only living dramatist who was at Oxford he advertises the 
fact in a perfectly charming and rather decorative manner 
by giving places of honour to photographs of Togger Fours , 
a group of Freshers . an elaborate photograph of the Jive 
members of the Psychical Research Society established by 
himself and the board of editors of the 11 Wednesday 
Review ” of which he was the founder and leading spiidi, 
and others equally precious and equally meaningless to the 
unsympathetic and uninitiated eye. His flat is in the 
neighbourhood of Hanover Gate. It is therefore large and 
airy, though approached through a slum and somewhat ; 
shaken by the Great Cen'ral Railway. It has its comjten- \ 
sations in the fact that there are six laburnum trees in the 
garden of the Havana cigar merchant who became Montague 


when aged twenty-one, and the merry note of a London 
sparrow who inhabits these gardens helps him to retain his 
jfopular note of cheery optimism. 

The flat abounds with naive evidences of his trade, programmes of 
his various plays hang in frames upon the walls and signed 
photographs of the players make very pleasant 
festoons. The dramatist, having carefully stage-managed 
his dinin//-room and given a last word to the u producer u 
of his dinner, is standing with his back to the fireplace in the 
hall, which is modelled in a miniature manner on that of the 
fine old Tudor house in which the scene of his last play was 
enacted. The frost of forty is upon his temples, but prosperity 
has left something of the glint of twenty-one in his eyes. The 
bell rings. A discreet man-servant, who has been in better 
houses, opens the door. Enter his K.C. There is fur round 
his collar and his socks are silk. 

Dramatist (stretching out his hand in the wide and 
cordial manner which he had often taught hit squires to 
use): Ah, my dear fellow, so here you are! 

K.C.: Am I the firet? 

Dramatist: It was your “note” always to be the first. 

K.C. ( laughing , and getting out of his coat) : The early 
bird, eh ? Do you imagine that I could have worn and paid 
for a coat like that at my age if I hadn’t got up in tim» 
to find the worms? Who is coming? The whole lot? 

Dramatist (handing a large silver box of cigarettes , a 
presentation from a company upon the three hundredth 
performance of his second play): Yes, all the dear old 
members of the famous gang. There are no gape yet, thank 
God. 

K.C. : Hear, hear! (The bell rings.) Hullo, here’s 
another of us, or is it the poetman bringing you a cheque 
on account of foee, or the photograph of a young person 
who, having lived in a rectory for nineteen years, is per¬ 
fectly certain that she is cut out to play your leading 
parts? 

Enter the Novelist —a priest-like looking man, with 
gold-rimmed spectacles and a constant laugh. 

Novelist : Here I am! Here I am!—a serial that 
appears once a year. Ha, ha, ha! 

K.C.: As beautiful as your blameless heroes, and as 
fresh as your exquisite girls who rescue them in dinghies. 

Novelist (unwinding himself from a long woollen 
wrap): Now, now, now! No ragging. Those heroes and 
heroines have made me the bestselling novelist of the day, 
even in the old abortive six-shilling edition. And after 
all, I’m not more dishonest to my conscience than either 
of you. 

The bell rings. Enter the M.P .—very good-looking 
and glossy, with a particularly successful bedside 
manner. 

Dramatist : See the conquering hero comes! 

K.C. : Crowned with monotonous glory of “ no change.” 

M.P. (showing a set of very regular teeth): Yes, with 
a slightly increased majority—due entirely to a visit from 
the Chancellor. 

Novelist: Ha, ha, ha!—What wouldn't I give to shock 
the great heart of the middle class by making my curly- 
headed hero meet that man in a dark lane. 

K.C. : He only goes in dark lanes when he has the 
moral support of a posse of detectives. 

Dramatist (hastily): For pity’s sake don’t introduce any 
such jarring note into our yearly gathering. 

The bell rings. Enter the Artist —a tall , 
soldierly man , with a great moustache, dressed in a 
much-waistcd frock overcoat , piped with velvet . 

Novelist: Ha, ha, ha! Welcome, Art! Cum Marte 
Minerva. 

Artist : Yes, and election posters. 
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K.C.: By Jove, yee. I’ve seen your name on every 
hoarding. 

Artist: And the result — this. (He displays the satin - 
lined , beautifully-built coat, and his smile is cynical .) 

M.P. : Yee, you mercenary devil! And my opponent 
the Rad.-Soc., displayed a poster of yours in his favour 
opposite a poster of yours in mine. 

Dramatist : Oh, no! 

Artist: Who said oh, no? 

Dramatist (righteously) : I did. 

Artist (laughing): Wasn't that a play by you, in 
which the girl-heroine appeared in pyjamas and naked feet 
in the first act, and bathing-clothee in the second, and, in 
consequence, ran seven-hundred nights? 

There is a roar of laughter from the others. The 
bell rings. 

Dramatist (welcoming the interruption) : Now what’s 
the betting? Is this Physic or the Peerage? 

[Enter the Doctor.] 

Doctor (washing his hands): Well, and how are we to¬ 
night? 

K.C. : Suffering from a super-abundance of lactic acid. 

Novelist : But in need of an injection against cold. 

Dramatist: Do I hear your departing motor, doc? 

Doctor: You do—a Mercedes, latest pattern, twin to 
the one built for the Emperor of Japan. 

M.P. : Oh! So we have started a motor, have we, 
since last Christmas? 

Doctor (laughing) : The fruits of injection, dear lad, 
and the microbe mania. 

Dramatist (Haymarkctly) : Opportunity taken at a flood 
leads on to- 

The bell rings. Enter the Peer — a small , sturdy , 
ordinary-looking man , with a very intelligent fore¬ 
head and humorous eyes. 

Peer : Ah, last as usual. (He waves his hand generally .) 
I’m a little late, because, of course, I walked from the 
tube. 

K.C.: Walked! You? 

M.P. : Of course he did. Form Four, y’know. 

Peer (making a face): Oh, look here! If you want 
me to be merry to-night talk of every other poisonous 
thing in life but that. Well, M.P.! Are you going to 
stop them from doing with us look, stock and barrel, or 
assist them to make us rub shoulders with all the prominent 
members of the nonconformist conscience, the progres¬ 
sives of the London County Council, the editors of the 
Radical newspapers, and the manufacturers of cocoa? 

M.P.: Oh, my dear fellow, you needn’t worry. Changes 
come with the passing years, but the House of Lords will 
go on for ever. 

Doctor (suddenly) : By Jove, here’s an old photograph 
of us in the raw, with aspirations thick upon our fore¬ 
heads, taken in the glad days when we were twenty-one. 

All the others crowd round him and examine the 
photograph. 

Dramatist: Yea. When we were twenty-one! What 
solemn creatures gathered round the editorial table. 

K.C.: Out for revolution. 

M.P. : Standing for all that was best in art, literature, 
the drama, science, politics- 

Peer : And Society! 

Novelist : Full of a bitter determination to starve in 
future rather than pander to this populace. 

K.C.: Tilting at windmills quixotically- 

Novelist : And writing sentimental triolets- 

Artist : In other people's papers. 

Dramatist: Great dogs, my friends. Great impractical, 
ambitious, ingenuous days. 


K.C.: Caesars all!- 

Doctor : With the disastrous germs of Napoleonism 
eating at our vitals. 

Peer: What on earth, my dear dramatist, possessed 
you to keep a thing like this? 

Dramatist : A very interesting relic, my dear fellow. 

Peer: Is that what you call it? 

Dramatist: Well, what do you call it? 

Peer: A most horridly unpleasant reminder of all 
that we have failed to achieve. Look at us there— 
beardless enthusiasts, untidy-headed Columbuses, men of 
high principle. Look at us now, rather look at all of us 
except me—successful men, each with his following, each 
with his fur-lined coat, his expensive cigars, his big bank¬ 
ing account—men who have sacrificed principle at the 
altar of commercialism. 

Novelist : Nonsense! Women must read and novelists 
must eat, or the private bar goes moaning. 

Artist : Besides, if it comes to that, the hoarding is 
more educative than the Royal Academy any day. It’s 
the R.A. of the masses. It’s the most fashionable type 
of Poetrlmpressionism. 

Doctor : And I’d have you know that so far as I am 
concerned, lam acting with the highest principle when I 
make people who believe that they are ill, quite well, by 
making them believe that they are quite well. It's our 
type of science. 

K.C.: And as for me, it’s quite true that I don't only 
defend people of whose innocence I am certain. If I 
did I shouldn’t be a K.C., and if I weren't a K.C. I 
couldn’t eventually be a judge. Quod non disputandum 
est. 

M.P.: Principles, ideals! In politics one sheds them 
with the down upon one’s upper lip. It’s Party before 
principle, and ideals run before the crack of the Whip. 

Dramatist : And the amusement of the British public 
is the mitier of the theatre, not, as we used to think, 
their elevation. The glad days wihen we were twenty-one! 
They are the only days when one's head may be filled 
with all that’s impractical, with all that’s theoretical. 
Look at the collection of young fools who sat round the 
idiotic table and wrote high-falutin and bombast in the 
glad days when they were twenty-one. 

There is a burst of loud laughter in which , how¬ 
ever, there is not very much genuine amusement. 

Peer: Perhaps you’re right. You have all, certainly, 
proved the value of practicality. Your pot-boilers sell, 
your political posters bring a better return than your 
Academy pictures, your microbes are the craze, your 
political tub-thumping will inevitably lead to a junior 
poet in the ministry, your legal charlatanism puts you 
among the chosen for preferment to the Bench, and your 
plays are written of in yearly symposia as true examples 
of charming light comedy. But- 

Dramatist: But? 

Doctor: But? 

Peer : Yes, but. 

f There is rather a long pause , during which the 
proverbial angel flies over the house.] 

Dramatist: Look here, you fellows. It will, I think, 
be a good ten minutes before my well-trained man enters 
from Right and announces, in the manner in which I have 
carefully coached him, that dinner is served. Sit down, 
therefore, and let us discuss that rankling " but.” I shall 
eat with no appetite if it follows me in to dinner. 

The host's directions are quietly obeyed. 

Peer (with a short laugh): I'm rather sorry that you 
take me so seriously, all of you. I am not in the habit 
of being taken seriously, being unfortunate enough to have 
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succeeded my father. However, regard me as your judge 
and plead your cases. 

Dramatist (standing with his back to the fire as all good 
hosts invariably do) : Now, look here. Take my case first. 

I ocwifess that I am thoroughly ashamed of myself. I own 
frankly that I have buried my ambitions and am not doing 
my beet work. I am turning out play after play, such 
as might be written and are written by an infinite number 
of fairly intelligent men, for this reason. If you have 
any observation whatever, you know very well that if I 
were to confine myself to writing the sort of plays that 
I would give my ears to write, they would go the 
round of the theatres, receive the encomia of all the 
managers and find their way baric to the largest, drawer 
in my desk in a sadly dogeared condition, and they would 
eventually see the footlights for two performances only, if 
I presented them to one or other of the pioneer societies. 
That being so, how, if you please, should I live, travel, 
smoke a decent cigar, put my arms into decent coats, keep 
about my head a decent roof, and so forth and so on? 
So much, my dear fellows, for your “ but,” whioh very 
frequently stares me in the face in the ouiet hours of the 
night. May it please your lordship, I merely conform to 
that state of things in which it pleases the managers to 
place me. (Tie sits down and lights a cigarette.) 

Doctor (quietly ): I did pretty well in the hospital. 

I was regarded by the elders of my calling as a ver^ promis¬ 
ing young man. I was not, however, a specialist, pre¬ 
ferring to remain a family practitioner 1 moved from 

practice to practice—country practices, where I worked 
among the poor and let off my patients from the stero- 
tvped half-crown—I had many hungry moments, and, not 
being able to afford a cart or a motor-car, I tramped long 
distances through mud and sun—I fell in love, and married, 
had children, thank God, and was faced with pressing 
tradesmen's bills, school bills, and the terrible anxiety 
of doing my best by my boys and girls. Therefore, I 
searched about for a legitimate method of increasing my 
income and found it by pandering to the latest craze. 
That, may it please your lordship, is my case. 

M.P. (somewhat impatiently ): Is it my turn?—Well 
then. I am one of the numerous sons of a poor man. 
You will remember that I developed the gift of the gab 
at the 'Varsity, and, as president of the Union, was said 
to have a future as a politician. I certainly had a future 
as nothing else. The descent into Averaus was all too 
easy. I won a difficult seat, was appointed paid secretary 
to a cabinet minister, made politics a profession, and am 
steering the sterotype course to a lucrative post. In my 
heart of hearts I detest party politics, and if I had been 
born under a lucky star I should have grown a beard and 
written poetry. There, may it please your lordship, is 
my case in a nutshell. 

Artist : As for me, God bless you, I was intended 
by Providence for a painter of epoch-making works twenty- 
four feet by twenty-two. When I came down from Oxford 
I possessed the incredible sum of five-hundred pounds in the 
world. Upon this I took a studio in the purlieus of Chel¬ 
sea, not far from a fried-fish shop out there, with 
enthusiasm dribbling from my brush. I gave myself up 
to large and beautiful canvases at which the dealers gazed 
Huspiciously, and the Royal Academicians eyed with 
admiration and horror. With my last sovereign I pur- 
chjised a stock of Bristol board, and, being devilish 
hungry’, knocked off an advertisement of somebody’s 
tobacco, and presently staggered home with the first three 
guineas I had ever earned. I then bastardised my art by 
drawing so-called comic subjects for the illustrated 
weeklies, and am now regarded as, perhaps, the best black 
and white man in London. In my secret moments I paint. 


and the results of my work find an honoured place free, 
gratis, and for nothing in the working-man’s dub, erected 
by my parson brother, at Mudoombe-super-Slosh. That, 
if it may please your lordship, is all I have to say. 

K.C. : And I, if it may please your lordship, have no 
case at all. 

Novelist: But I have, and it is this. For some years 
I gave my best hours to literature—literature! Ha, ha! 
And then I wrote newspaper articles for which, when I 
was paid at all, which was not often, I received a guinea 
a column. Although you fellows don’t know it, because 
I didn’t say anything about it, I passed some years in 
the inspiring atmosphere of Camberwell Green, in one 
small room over a tallow-chandlers shop. It was not 
good for me. I also fell in love, and, desiring to be 
married, underwent a course of the popular magazines. 
I wallowed among detectives and handsome forgers of good 
family, ships’ captains, with pointed beards and perpetual 
cigars, and flower-faced governesses, who were invariably 
conducted to the altar by blameless men of title—I wrestled 
with ambition and inspiration, and slunk off humbly 
to an enormous building, throbbing with the pulse of 
engines, with a serial story full of murder and sudden 
death, since when I have never looked back upon my 
beguinead road—and that, if it please your lordship, is 
my very sad case. 

Peer : In summing up I have this to say. If- 

Manservant (entering quietly): Dinner is served, sir. 

With a burst of laughter , the party rises 
to its feet , is followed by the host into an almost 
medieval dining-room , and seats itself round a beauti¬ 
fully-decorated table. 

Dramatist: Shall I say grace? 

All: Yes, of course. 

Dramatist (with a touch of emotion ): For what we are 

about to receive the Lord make us truly thankful. 

Cosmo Hamilton. 


REVIEWS 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

IMMORTALS 

The Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.) 

The publication of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s epic poem, “ The 
Dynasts,” in a complete and handy edition, is something 
of a literary event, and gives a suitable opportunity for a 
brief consideration of the work as a whole. When, in the 
year 1903, the first part of this monumental achievement 
was issued, it was realised that Mr. Hardy had made a de¬ 
finite and irrefutable claim for a position other than that 
of novelist—the rank of a powerful and dramatic poet was 
universally acceded to him. In this sumptuous and im¬ 
pressive epic, built from start to finish like some strong, 
fine, famous architectural triumph, embellished here and 
there with hazardous ornamentation and daring departures 
from the normal methods which only a consummate crafts¬ 
man could venture to use, the quality that belongs to many 
of the author’s shorter poems exhibits itself in a more 
affluent degree ; a quality, we might term it, of intrepidity, 
of pluck, which in lesser men would run the risk of becom¬ 
ing temerity. He scruples not to address his powers to 
the depiction of the most exalted scenes, leaving the plane 
of earth entirely, on occasion, for that of the immortals. 
This in itself is, of course, neither original nor uncommon, 
but the intense ironic manner lends to Mr. Hardy’s work a 
sting, a fearful and relentless potency, that renders it 
unique, and sets his stubborn defiance of accepted beliets 
on a pedestal which necessitates a new adjustment of our 
standards of judgment. It brings that peculiar feeling. 
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half admiration, half resentment, which comes when in 
reading some of his short poems we find me Deity ad¬ 
dressed conversationally as “ You,” reasoned with, and it 
may be even reproached. 

In “ The Dynasts,” we may remind our readers, Mr. 
Hardy precipitates into personality various vague and im¬ 
personal attributes and influences, such as the Spirit of the 
Years, the Shade of the Earth, the Spirit of the Pities, me 
Spirits Ironic and Sinister, and produces mem at intervals 
as a Greek chorus to make interpolated comments upon the 
national events which pass on, as a series of immense pic¬ 
tures, beneath their aloof but interested gaze. The action, 
having its definite historical basis in the Napoleonic wars, 
takes place in the early part of the nineteenth century; 
numerous deathless names are introduced — Napoleon, 
Josephine, Marie Louise, Nelson, King George III., Pitt, 
Fox, and far too many others to mention here, besides a 
host of more ordinary but useful persons by whose remarks 
the humanity of the whole thing is preserved and brought 
close to the reader. The scenes vary tremendously, and 
merely to indicate them explains sufficiently that the 
author intended this masterpiece of dramatic panorama 
(which really seems its only suitable designation, in spite 
of the apparent contradiction in terms) not as an entity for 
stage performance, but as a progression of vivid mental 
pictures by which the trained reader mighl visualise his 
scheme. In the first portion, for example, the characters- 
assemble in places so various as Paris, London, a Ridge in 
Wessex, Boulogne, the quarter-deck of the “Victory,” the 
Field of Austerlitz, and—curious contrast!—Putney ; even 
thus the list is incomplete. It is scarcely necessary to re¬ 
mark that the machinery of such a composition would in 
the hands of most writers become refractory and 
perhaps utterly unmanageable; but, as a matter of fact, 
the “ stage directions ” which are interspersed only raise 
in the mind an unqualified admiration, impossible though 
they may be in any real sense. 

The dialogue, carried on in blank-verse and in prose, 
makes no attempt to keep on that high and strenuous level 
of unnatural speech which so often characterises the 
modern epic, and which, as a rule, completely inhibits any 
impression of actuality in the reader’s brain. It is, indeed, 
so free in places .that one cannot avoid a smile at its dis¬ 
regard of convention, as when Lord Wellington says to 
Richmond: — 

Now I must also go, 

And snatch a little snooze ere harnessing. 

As in the immortal novels of Wessex, the author’s inimit¬ 
able rustics come into the pattern of the play, and were 
no name attached to it they would betray him at once. In 
Act II., scene 5, two old men come on duty with pikes, as 
the beacon-keepers (the reader will remember “ The Trum¬ 
pet-Major,” and will be aware that the germ of “ The 
Dynasts ” occurs in that book), and converse quite in the 
manner of the old cronies in “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” or “Under the Greenwood Tree”: — 

First Old Man : Dids’t ever larn geography ? 

Second Old Man : No. Nor no other corrupt practices. 

First Old Man: Tcht-tcht! Well, I’ll have patience, and 
put it to him in another form. Dost know the world is round— 
eh ? I warrant dostn't! 

Second Old Man: I warrant I do! 

First Old Man : How d’ye make that out, when th’st never 
been to school ? 

Second Old Man : I lamed it at church, thank God. 

First Old Man : Church? What have God Almighty got to 
do with profane knowledge ? Beware what you be saying, Jems 
Purchess! 

Second Old Man : I say I did, whether or no. ’Twas the 
zingers up in gallery that I had it from. They busted out that 
strong with “ the round world and they that dwell therein ’* 


that we common folks down under could do no less than believe 
’em. 

A countrywoman and a soldier arrive on the scene and 
chat with the two watchers; but presently a light becomes 
visible in the west. It is the alarm, and the instructions 
immediately ensuing remind us irresistibly of the word- 
pictures of Egdon Heath in “ The Return of the Native ”: 

The old men hasten to the but, and are heard striking a flint 
and steel. Returning with a lit lantern they ignite a wisp of 
furze, and with this set the first 6tack of fuel in a blaze. The 
private of the Locals and his wife hastily retreat by the light 
of the flaming beacon, under which the purple rotundities of 
the heath show like bronze, and the pits like the eye-sockets of 
a skull. 

The charming song of “ Budmouth Dears,” which was 
widely quoted in the reviews which appeared at the time 
of the first publication of “ The Dynasts,” will be familiar 
to most students of Mr. Hardy; but we do not remember 
that attention has ever been called to a fine specimen of a 
rondeau in Part III., Act I., scene 2, with the refrain “The 
skies fling flame ”—an excellent thing, spoken by the 
“ Chorus of Pities.” 

It will perhaps be profitable to leave now the details of 
this wonderful conception, since any attempt at an exhaus¬ 
tive consideration of it would occupy a whole issue of our 
paper, and to endeavour to discover Mr. Hardy’s object in 
spending so much time and labour on such a work, which 
by its very nature can make no poptflar appeal; his object, 
that is, apart from the obvious and inviolable pleasure of 
the artist in his theme. 

It is fairly clear that the reason stated in his preface 
does not contain the complete explanation of the impulses 
which animated him. “ The Spectacle here presented in 
the likeness of a Drama is concerned with the Great His¬ 
torical Calamity, or Clash of Peoples, artificially brought 
about some hundred years ago. . . The slight regard 

paid to English influence and action throughout the 
struggle by those Continental writers who had dealt im¬ 
aginatively with Napoleon’s career seemed always to 
leave room for a new handling of the theme which should 
re-embody the features of this influence in their true pro¬ 
portion ; and accordingly, on a belated day about six years 
back,* the following drama was outlined, to be taken up 
now and then at wide intervals ever since.” But to em¬ 
phasise the English share in the great doings of those 
memorable years did not call imperatively for the interfer¬ 
ence of philosophising Spirits; that purpose could have 
been accomplished in the ordinary and accepted way, by 
means of human characters only, perfectly well. It is 
difficult to avoid the theory that Mr. Hardy’s eager and in¬ 
satiably questing intellect ever seeks an opportunity for 
setting forth what stands in the place of the Divine to him; 
the Over-World, the “ First or Fundamental Energy,” its 
detachment from and yet its interest in human things, and 
the helplessness of the mortal individual; all in his own 
peculiar and grim way. “ What of the Immanent Will and 
Its Designs?” rings out a voice in the very opening line 
of the drama; and a little later on, the Spirit of the Years 
makes answer to the Spirit of the Pities: — 

In the Foretime, even to the germ of Being, 

Nothing appears of shape to indicate 

That cognizance has marshalled things terrene, 

Or will (such is my thinking) in my span. 

Rather they show that, like a knitter drowsed. 

Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 

The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was ; and ever will so weave. 

With the strange lucidity of a dream, Mr. Hardy makes 
visible the two worlds at once—the human peoples, “ dis- 

* Tbls Preface U dated September, 1903. 
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tressed by events which they did not cause, writhing, crawl¬ 
ing, heaving, and vibrating in their various cities and 
nationalities ” (does not this remind ub vividly of that won¬ 
derful chapter viii. in Book I. of “ Sartor Resartus ” ?)— 
and the Immortals, calmly watching, deliberating, discuss¬ 
ing, pitying, sneering, from their disaffected altitudes. We 
are forced to recollect that grim sentence from the author’s 
masterpiece of fiction:—“The President of the Immortals 
had finished his sport with Tess.” The scope of the whole 
thing is simply tremendous; the effect iB profoundly mov¬ 
ing, spectacular, magnificent. The scenes seem to rise and 
fall, to change spectrally and silently; it is as though in 
some huge, enchanted hall of space, some terrible view¬ 
point swung between Earth and the stars, the reader were 
held in thrall, watching almost painfully against his will 
the interweaving of awful destinies, the unsentient play of 
extra-mundane forces. It is all a little sombre, sad, and 
hopeless, in spite of the closing chorus: — 

But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts 
that were, 

Consciousness the Will informing, till it fashion all things 
fair. 

* 

The woeful spirit of Ecclesiastes is over it all, and we 
feel that in this fine and indomitable poem, perhaps Mr. 
Hardy’s best work for pure literature, he exposes himself 
afresh to that charge of being a pessimist which is some¬ 
times too hastily brought against him. “ Has all this been 
worth while? ” the Spirit Ironic asks of Napoleon. Sings 
the Semichorus of the Years: — 

O Immanence, That reasonest not 
In putting forth all things begot, 

Thou build’st Thy house in space—for what? 

O Loveless, Hateless!—past the sense 
Of kindly eyed benevolence, 

TV> what tune danceth this Immense? 

However the reader regards " The Dynasts,” he cannot, 
we think, evade this impression, that the “Phantasmal 
Intelligences ” and their comments are in reality extra¬ 
neous to the play, albeit a beautiful part of it as con¬ 
structed, and a part which, of course, no sane person would 
wish expelled; and, thinking this, he will probably with 
little trouble be able to arrive at a reasonable statement of 
Mr. Hardy’s idea of the cosmos and its ultimate fate. If 
this be not so, and we have misunderstood Mr. Hardy, we 
must plead that the line of reasoning seems justifiable and 
almost inevitable. Such analyses, however, cannot alter 
in the slightest degree the extraordinary pleasure, the thrill 
of delight, which comes from being under the spell of a 
master-artist. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


A PROMISED SEQUEL 

The Doctor ’* Christmas Eve. By James La nr Allen. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

It would perhaps be too much to say that Mr. James Lane 
Allen has never written a single sentence with which we 
could find fault, but on casting our minds back over the 
list of delicate human fantasies which have come from him 
and which have enriched in splendid measure the world 
of literature, we cannot remember one flaw in good taste, 


one serious slip from a distinguishel level of composition, 
or one poorly expressed conception. To begin our notice 
of his latest book by thus alluding to possible defects is, 
however, to convey a false idea of the critic’s duty. We 
seek to praise, not to condemn; but such thoughts are 
forced upon us when we consider the beauty, the grace, 
and the literary value of Mr. Allen’s work. 

In “The Bride of the Mistletoe” a picture was pre¬ 
sented, delicate as a pure line drawing, yet full of atmo¬ 
sphere as a Whistler nocturne, of a home in the author s 
chosen land of Kentucky; a home where love had once 
reigned supreme, but where, subtly as night creeping after 
.the illumination of a summer’s day, the estrangement of & 
cooling love gradually eclipsed all. The novel now before 
us gives the promised sequel to this story, although it m&\ 
be reud separately with perfect comprehension. 

If we could impart to our readers one-half the thrill 
which came to us as we read this exquisite romance, we 
should be artists in words equal with Mr. Allen. Not 
often, as far as we can recollect, has he taken 
the theme of childhood in his Kentucky tales; but here, 
more than by any of the “grown-up” people, we are 
impressed by the wonderful development of a boy’s mind, 
his ideas of other persons around him, his “ long, long 
thoughts ” on the subjects of life, love, sickness, and death. 
Of plot, in the sense of the complications with which many 
writers prefer to baffle their readers, there is little. The 
story is easy to understand, although the author has a 
curious method of turning back the pages of his hero’s 
life and conning them for our benefit. This is a mannerism 
which is used to perfection. We can only express its 
influence by saying that it is as if a calm, perfectly 
modulated voice were reading aloud by a shaded lamp in 
a firelit room. The whole story has that effect. Take 
some of the opening lines, where the doctor’s two children 
are introduced as they tramp across the wintry land¬ 
scape : — 

... If you had stood on the hill where the two children 
climbed into view, and if your eye could have swept round 
the horizon with adequate radius of vision, it would every¬ 
where have been greeted by the same wondrous harmonious 
spectacle; out of the chimneys of all dwellings scattered 
in comfort and permanence over that rich domestic land— 
a land of Anglo-Saxon American homes—more than daily 
winter smoke was pouring ; one spirit of preparation, one 
mood of good will, warmed houses and hearts. The whole 
visible heaven was receiving the incense of Kentucky 
Christmas fires ; the whole visible earth was a panorama 
of the common peace. 

Whether any child would ever philosophise so deeply 
as does Herbert, may be doubted; but the curious 
manner of his upbringing, the constant companionship of 
his father, might certainly have made the boy’s mind 
outstrip his years. The conversations between the doctor 
and his son show that the boy has pierced his father’s 
secret, and the doctor is silenced by this knowledge. 
Quietly, without a word, the youngster has been watching; 
he knows that the sweet, motherly woman in another home 
is infinitely more sympathetic to him and to his father 
than the reserved, stately form which presides at the table 
of his own home. He puts leading questions, having, on 
his own account, a child’s love-affair with little Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the other woman. “ Do you love a girl 
longer if you tell her or if you don’t tell her? ” he asks. 

I'm afraid nobody has ever tried both ways! Suppose 
you try both, and let us have the benefit of your ex¬ 
perience. ’ ’ 

“Well, then, if you love, do you love for ever?” 

The doctor laughed nervously, and tightened his arms 
round the innocent. 
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M Nobody has lived for ever yet—nobody knows! ” 

“ But forever while you live—do you love a6 long as 
that? ” 

Then, comes the question which opens the father’s 
eyes: — 

“Just between ourselves—suppose that when I am a 
man, and after I have been married to Elizabeth awhile, 

I get tired of her and want a little change. And I fell in 
love with another man’s wife and dared not tell her, 
because if I did I might get a bullet through me ; would 
I love the other man’s wife more because I could not tell 
her, or would I love her more because I told her and risked 
the bullet V* 

Pall-like silenoe draped the room—thick, awful silence. 
The father lifted his son from his lap to the floor, and 
turned him squarely around and looked him in the eyes 
imperiously. Many a time with some such screened but 
piercing power he, as a doctor, had scrutinised the faces 
of children to see whether they were aware that some vast 
tragedy of life was in the room with them. . . . 

“ You had better go now,” he urged, gently. 

The fearful climax arrives when one morning the mother 
reproves the boy for some little lapse in good manners. 
They are all seated at the table, and the scene is impres¬ 
sive in its simplicity. The boy is at once resentful. 
" By way of grateful acknowledgment, he laid down his 
knife and fork and stiffened his back against his chair 
and looked at her steadily”: — 

“ I don’t see what you have to do with my manners,” 
he said, as though the opportunity had come at last for 
him to speak his mind on the family situation. “ You’ve 
spoiled everything for us. You ought never to have been 
my mother. Mrs. Ousley ought to have been my mother.” 
And then he looked at his father for approval that he had 
brought the truth out at Last. 

The doctor at the beginning of that utterance had started 
toward him with the quick movement of one who tries to 
shut a door through which a hurricane has begun to rush. 
Now, without a word, he rose from the table, and grasping 
the boy by the wrist led him from the room. 

The book is as sad and as sweet as “ The Choir 
Invisible ”; higher praise could hardly be given. Where¬ 
in the exact secret of Mr. Allen’s charm lies is difficult to 
say, but we imagine it is in the undertones of his writing, 
not in Ahe obvious precision of his style. His conversa¬ 
tions are suggestive, his descriptions have cadences felt 
rather than heard. This is not to say that humour or 
decision is lacking; nor, when we say that the story is 
sad, do we mean that it is depressing. There are passages 
which the reader will mark and return to again and 
again; there are chapters, such as “ The Book of the 
Years,” which must be placed with th' very best work 
of the author. By describing the doctor’s surroundings, 
his house, his pictures, Mr. Allen lets us see the man 
himself, and we are prepared for the cheery conclusion: 
" If storms broke over his head he insisted that the 
weather just then was especially fine; if trouble knocked 
at the door he announced with regret from the inside that 
the door was locked.” 

Of the charm of the scenes where Mr. Allen’s characters 
have their life-history to work out, we have said little; 
it is well known to all admirers of his work. Three 
volumes, we believe, were promised, to finish the story 
completely; we do not quite see how anything can be 
added to the present one, but Mr. Allen may possibly 
have a surprise for us next year. If so, there is something 
to anticipate eagerly in the literary world; if not, we 
still have one more delightful volume to place with the 
ever-new Kentucky romances. 


JAPANESE HOME LIFE 

Home Lift in Tokyo. By Jukichi Inouye. Illustrated. 

(The Tokyo Printing Company, Tokyo, Japan.) 

Mb. Jukichi Inouyb has given us a careful study of the 
manners and customs of the capital of Japan, though, as 
a matter of fact, his remarks would apply equally well to 
town life generally in Nippon. His work has been amaz¬ 
ingly thorough in regard to the particular subjects with 
which he has dealt. There is always an encyclopaedic love 
of detail, and the writer has displayed his facts without 
presenting them in a picturesque fashion. But we have 
had too many of the ” pretty-pretty” type of book dealing 
with Japan, and it is refreshing to come across a Japanese 
author who abandons the clap-trap of the book-making 
globe-trotter, and is content to set down in sober manner 
information pertaining to domestic life in his own country. 

There are occasions when Mr. Inouye’s love of detail 
becomes a little wearisome even to the most sympathetic 
reader. His elaborate description of male dress is a point 
in question, and as we plod through the plaits and folds 
of the hakama , we are glad that no English writer, after 
consulting his tailor, has been so indiscreet as to 
describe the minutiae of a frock-coat or pair of trousers. 
Sometimes the detail is too trivial to be worthy of 
notice, as when the author tells us that the Japanese 
had a passing craze for ping-pong. Mr. Inouye has 
an ingenious theory as to why the Japanese people 
do not kiss, and he presents his theory with a 
delicate sense of humour. He writes: 4 ‘ To squat face 
to face with the knees touching would require the 
body to be bent forward as if it were going to wrestle; 
and if the lovers were then to take each other’s arms there 
would be a regular tussle, and their balance would be 
more uneven than before. As they could not get at each 
other without rolling on the mats, sweethearts with any 
sense of decorum would have to forgo the pleasure of 
kissing.” 

The chief charm of the present volume lies in the fact 
that the author, evidently as familiar with English ways 
as with those of his own country, sets down his remarks 
without any bias. ’His picture of the Japanese wife is an 
accurate portrait, and he leaves it to our own judgment as to 
whether or not she has a good time of it. Though wishing 
to retain as far as possible, even in Tokyo, the charm of 
Old Japan, we look forward to a day when the Japanese 
wife will not be quite so much in the background, not quite 
so much dominated by her husband’s father and mother; 
to a time when her pretty accomplishments and fine self- 
control may be united with a workaday comradeship which 
she may share with her husband to mutual advantage. 
Though the Japanese system of marriage leaves scarcely 
any old maids in Japan (thanks to the go-between whose 
business it iB to bring young people together), at the same 
time it must be admitted that the custom of planning 
marriages so far in advance, and without the consent of 
the people in question, largely accounts for the frequency 
of unhappy unions and the prevalence of divorce. 

Mr. Inouye is particularly interesting and informative 
in his chapter dealing with " children,” and has something 
to say in regard to childbirth. On the fifth month prior 
to the accouchement, the woman approaching motherhood 
is submitted to the following treatment: “ The midwife 
girds her under her clothes with a wide strip of bleached 
cotton, with the object of keeping the child as small as 
possible so as to ensure a light delivery.” We do not 
doubt that such a custom minimises the pain experienced 
at such a time, but it must, together with the practice 
of squatting, retard physical growth, and no doubt accounts 
for the miniature stature of the Japanese people. It would 
be interesting to know if such a custom is adopted in the 
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case of mothers of wrestlers, who are men of fine physique 
and far above the average height. 

Besides the subjects already mentioned, Mr. Inouye 
describes “ Public Amusements,” “ Accomplishments, 
“Houses,” etc., and in the main covers the ground pretty 
completely. He makes up for his lack of style by a happy 
knack of giving us information not to be found elsewhere. 
The volume has a number of charming illustrations, and 
it is a pity that so excellent a book is at present without 
an index. We hope that if another edition is called for 
this defect will be remedied, and that the author will give 
an additional chapter descriptive of religious beliefs which 
play so important a part in Japanese home life. 


VERSE 

Sanctuary and Other Poems. By R. O. T. Coventry. 
(Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 

The Tulip Tree and Other Verses. By Robert J. Kerr. 
(Combridge and Co., Dublin. 2s. 6d.) 

Caite Cod Ballads. By Joseph C. Lincoln. (Appleton 
and Co., New York. 5s. net.) 

In spite of certain defects, which seem to us more the 
result of immaturity than vice or weakness, Mr. R. G. T. 
Coventry is a poet of considerable interest. He is a little 
over-sensuous at times, given occasionally to vain repeti¬ 
tion, and uncertain where to stop in the portraying of an 
emotion. His style is not settled very firmly, and echoes 
voices old and new. This last is of small consequence 
when a writer shows individuality in his general point of 
view, and this Mr. Coventry does. We do not like his 
“ Sanctuary,” the piece which gives its title to the present 
volume; it has an unattractive stanza, and its philosophy, 
which appears to be its raison d'etre, is not of the best. 
The poet is apt to consider himself a philosopher ex officio , 
and this is not always true; Mr. Coventry is a case in 
point. But for work like “Youth and Age,” “Youth and 
Youth,” and “ A Woman has no Soul,” a great deal of 
praise is due. The versification is nearly flawless, and we 
like Mr. Coventry's irregular rhyming lines, although their 
excessive use might become a vice. “ In the Wilderness,” 
another poem of some length, is rather a failure; iho in¬ 
spiration has flagged in many parts, whence arises a cer¬ 
tain forced effect. The short lyrics are perhaps the most 
mature work, in spite of the fact that they are more 
directly reminiscent than the longer poems. The follow¬ 
ing from “ Autumn Leaves ” has something of the true 
poignant touch: — 

The wind had left off screaming, 

And now was scarce a sigh 
Grown pitiful and thin, 

A tired, tearless thing, 

Like to the sobbing string 
Of some sad violin, 

Whereon love’s fallen finger lingers dreaming. 

And I 

Fell to the old sad dreams, 

To thoughts long Bince put by, 

Lit by the ghostly gleams 
Of Memory. 

Altogether Mr. Coventry has given us reason to hope 
that he will one day be a poet of some note. 

It is the way of minor bards to be melancholy, and Mr. 
Robert J. Kerr is no exception to the rule. He is seldom 
even moderately cheerful, but he is nearly always dainty 
and melodious. On the other hand, he is very weak; if 
he would considerably reduce the amount of sugar he em¬ 


ploys in the making of his verse, he would find the loss in 
sweetness more than overbalanced by the gain in strength. 
He emphasises his weakness by an unwise addiction to 
artificial verse forms \ there are thirty-three rondels and 
numerous triolets in “ The Tulip Tree.” Here is one of 
Mr. Kerr’s triolets: it is not one of the best, but it illus¬ 
trates our point: — 

Like a star ashine on a desolate sea, 

Like a light on a lonely shore, 

Is your slow sweet smile ; and enfolding me, 

Like a star ashine on a desolate sea, 

Lies the light of your love eternally, 

With a tender, mystical lore ; 

Like a star ashine on a desolate sea, 

Like a light on a lonely shore. 

Now, “Like a star ashine on a desolate sea” is pretty, 
but it does not bear a thrice-fold repetition in the course 
of eight lines. And as nearly all the French forms Mr. 
Kerr is so fond of involve these repetitions, they are better 
left alone by all but very strong-voiced singers. “ Olden 
Fancies,” the longest piece in the book, and “ A Ballade 
of Maeve ” strike a clear and certain note which is lack¬ 
ing elsewhere. 

It is really quite unnecessary to criticise such a book 
as this of Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln’s. It has a medicinal 
and invigorating value which, to a great extent, compels 
silence as to its artistic shortcomings. Mr. Lincoln writes 
of simple events and characters in a New England coast 
village, and most of the things which have long since been 
said of the American humorous and pathetic dialect- 
writers may be said also of him. When we open the book 
and read : — 

Summer nights at Granpa’s—ain’t they soft and still! 

Just the curtains rustlin’ on the window-sill, 

And the wind a-blowin’, warm and wet and sweet— 
Smellin’ like the meadows or the fields of wheat; 

Just the bullfrogs pipin’ in among the grass. 

Where the water’s shinin’ like a looking’-glass ; 

Just a dog a-barkin’ somewheres up along, 

So far off his yelpin’ ’s like a kind of song, 

we doff the critical cap and prepare to be delighted at all 
costs. Everything Mr. Lincoln writes is genial and gentle 
and sincere, and to read his book » to have a lesson in 
simplicity. We should add a word of appreciation of 
Mr. Edward W. Kemble’s very clever illustrations. They 
reflect the spirit of the text exactly. 


TYROLESE TRAVELS 

Joy of Tyrol. A Human Revelation. Edited by J. M. 
Blake. With Original Illustrations drawn by the 
Lady. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 

This book is a strange mixture, but a vastly agreeable one. 
It takes the form of letters written by a curate on holiday 
bent, and with the Tyrol as a playground, sketches of the 
scenery being by a lady, of whom more anon. 

The volume opens with a letter from Innsbruck, 
written in a blazing temper with Aunt Julienne, 
commonly called Soup by her dutiful nephew. The 
letter and the temper are caused by the receipt of a 
telegram from the writer’s sister: “ Soup boiling over. 
Extra day necessary to cool her down.—Lois.” The 
first part of the tour is confined to the curate, Ronnell, 
and Ronnell’s sister, whom the curate remembers as a 
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little prig, who in her flapper days asked “ whether 
he was converted.” Now he is anticipating a bad time, 
but remarks in favour of the lady who rejoices in the name 
of Marsalyas that her lips “ are not so much like the back 
of a stuck envelope as one is accustomed to find in persons 
of highly finished religiosity.” 

The development of what amounts to almost an antipathy 
at starting to a situation which is too much even for the 
curate’6 adjectives, is the motif of the book, and the Lady 
provides her quota in the shape of 111 very well done 
sketches of the scenery of the Tyrol, which give the book 
quite a charm of its own. They are minute, but excellent. 
The soul of the curate is, in the first place, devoted to 
the scenery, but little by little stray thoughts concerning 
the Lady appear as postscripts to the letters, and 6how 
which way the wind is blowing. The epigrammatic style 
is affected by Ronnell in his conversation, and the fol¬ 
lowing was quite a lengthy remark from him to his 
sister, apropos of a sketch on page 20, “ A Jesuit 
Church”: “ Marsalvas, dear, I alwavs understood that 
really good people would regard this as the dwelling-place 
of the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse; personally, 

I don't know the difference between her and Little Red 
Riding Hood—perhaps there is none; but I am shocked 
to find you drawing sin so beautifully.” 

The curate’s description of Marsalyas at this time is as 
follows:—“ She distinctly is not what bootmakers call i 
a ‘ stock size,* but the vchole arrangement is wretched. 
Talk she will not; looks intelligent, is—a dummy.” If I 
the book is true, we should think the curate, now a rector, 
is not likely to forget these words. He further described 
a woman with cheeks like crimson Russia leather, who 
waited on the party, as “ a daughter of sunshine,” to which 
Ronnell crooned: “ Yes, sunshine and frosty air, and after 

that the drink. And mav there be no -.” His sister 

cut him short with such an elaborate defence of peasant 
life that we wondered where she learned her skill in lying. 

Letter 10 opens:—“ Sapient but late rising sir,—How 
would you like to be greeted at 5.30 a.m. by a girl with 
eyes like flowers which had shut before sunset, and so kept 
the light inside until the sun was up again?” The 
curate is certainly expanding. 

One quotation from the Lady:—“ You see that grey 
tissue, it is the curtain between us Northerners and Italy. 
The other side Poetry walks in the open, Imagination 
basks like a fearless child among the vines, and Beauty 
sits watching the quarrymen of Marble. Blessed are the 
Romance peoples. This side the Business corpuscle runs 
in men’s arteries; they look at everything, even at 
Almighty God, w T ith calculation across a counter and 
keep shop in their very souls.” 

She utterly refused to be interrupted, and went on: — 

“ Listen to the waters of the Eisak. Where is it off to ? 
Italy—because it is wise, and directly it arrives it changes 
its throaty name to Adige, soft to the tongue. . . . There 
is still a gate called Beautiful into the Temple of 
Things-that-matter, but our Puritanic Forefathers, with 
profane lack of manners, slammed it so tight that it 
jammed, and their less than pious descendants vastly pre¬ 
fer wrangling over the architecture of the building, or the 
qualifications of those who want to go in, to attempting to 
swing it open again. Why, I tell you, quite illiterate 
Italians are more sensitive to what is beautiful than a 
couple of lifetimes would make a prosperous Englishman.” 

The letters are mixtures of grave and gay thought, and 
there is no doubt that the strong contrasts make them 
more enjoyable. 


A STUDY IN TEMPERAMENT 

Tiit Gates: A Study in Prose. (John Murray. 6s.) 

All readers of the Odyssey have marked—and perhaps 
learned—that beautiful passage which refers to the 
“ double gateways ” of horn and ivory. It is to these, 
judging by a quotation given, that the anonymous author 
of this fine novel refers in his title; but there is another 
sense in. which the title is appropriate. The hero, whom 
we are permitted to know as “ Paul,” is ever at the gates 
of a delectable land, but never passes the threshold; 
happiness seems almost within his grasp time after time, 
when fate or his pertinacious ill-luck snatches the brim¬ 
ming cup away. 

We hear that the author is a young man ; if so, and if 
this is his first book (both of which conditions we find it 
difficult to believe, so mature is the style), he is on the 
road to fame, for the character-drawing power shown in 
these pages is really extraordinary. The opening chapter, 
which presents “ A Full-length Portrait ” of Paul, is al¬ 
most too good, since we were compelled to realise that no 
writer could maintain so high a level throughout a whole 
book, therefore a certain amount of disappointment was 
inevitable as the story progressed. Paul, the man who 
lacks initiative, whose boyish mouth “ had never yet been 
tightened by rf decision,” is vividly before the reader’s 
eyes in this chapter. His father had been “ devoutly 
religious, orthodox, conservative, and entirely detached 
from practical life; his mother an intellectual, and, there¬ 
fore, not very intelligent. As a boy Paul had piouslv 
adhered to a form of prayer written out by his father— 
piously, that is, in the Latin rather than in the modern 
sense of the word. He had never been allowed to inter¬ 
rupt his mother while she was talking; and she never 
stopped. His father had invested his faith in Theological 
Consols ; both of them had saved their 9on the trouble 
of thinking, a state of affairs which his inert nature had 
accepted not ungratefully.” His intimate friend, Arthur, 
who occupied the flat below (they were domiciled in Paris) 
was older, more experienced, and of rather sterner stuff 
than Paul; “one felt sure he could never have wrhistled 
j in his life.” It will be seen that a rich vein of cynicism 
runs through the book, and occasionally this is too freely 
used; as when we hear that “ there is nothing most young 
men dislike so much as having aspersions cast upon their 
immorality.” As a rule, however, the restraint is admir¬ 
able. To detail the plot is impossible, but Paul’s unfortu¬ 
nate love problems are its principal theme, and are worked 
out in a manner which we can only praise, since the 
ending seems natural. The first woman who claims him 
is one with a “past”—also, we may say, a sufficiently 
lurid present; and the latent antagonism of their diverse 
natures is brought out finely. Together, one evening, they 
I visit the organ-loft of St. Sulpice to hear Widor's magnifi¬ 
cent playing, but “ he was not quite sure that he would 
i not sooner have come alone.” 

He half feared that her presence might be the one jarring 
note in the harmonies that would well up within and 
without him. Unconsciously he edged away from her a 
little as he stole to the edge of the loft and peered over 
the balustrade upon the body of the church, silent and 
motionless, yet alive with God’s images, half divined in 
the incensed gloom—as in some Dor6 dream—row upon 
row of them, furled regularly and reverently over upon 
themselves like velvety billows seen at night, capped here 
and there with the foam of a face, arrested in rolling to 
break on the low, shelving white cliffs of an island of light 
—the altar, whence the whisper of their unspoken prayers 
was borne to his ears like the sound of recoiling and 
recurring successions of soft surges on the sand of the 
seashore. 
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The music seethes over him, and his soul goes out to 
it; he forgets her; and then her voice clashes upon his 
reverie: “ Well, how much longer are you going to stand 
there? Let’s get off and have some supper at home/’ 
That was the beginning of the end; but even after this 
he fights a duel for her sake. 

Tragedy follows, but we must leave our readers to find 
out for themselves how this remarkable man and his 
friend Arthur fight off fate for years, only to be van¬ 
quished at last. In the inevitableness of it all we find 
a hint of Thomas Hardy’s power; hut the scene and the 
scope of the story are very different from the countryside 
idylls and sorrows of Wessex. The exotic atmosphere of 
Paris pervades the book, and we may not altogether agree 
with the author’s outlook on life; but the fact remains 
that 44 The Gates ” is a notable novel, cleverly conceived, 
and beautifully written, and one which leaves .the reader 
anxious to find more from the same pen. 


THE THEATRE 

44 The Princess Clementina ” at the Queen’s Theatre. 
There is no possibility of success at the Queen’s Theatre 
while it is under the management of Mr. H. B. Irving until 
he places himself in the hands of an absolutely fearless 
adviser who will tell the truth and shame the devil. It 
becomes more and more obvious with each production that 
Mr. H. B. Irving gives that he is surrounded by men not 
only without courage hut who belong to a period that is 
dead and done with. What is the result? There is no 
one strong enough or capable enough of taking Mr. H. B. 
Irving by the shoulders, ignoring the fact that he has 
inherited a great name, and giving him several hours of 
such drastic home truths that he will revolutionise his 
entire method of acting and begin all over again, humbly 
and earnestly, keeping in front of him manfully this fact, 
that if he had not been the son of his father he would be 
at this moment an actor second to none in London. In 
the constant striving to reproduce the tones, mannerisms, 
gestures, and tricks—for they were tricks after all—of the 
late Henry Irving, his son has not only shown a great lack 
of wisdom and perception, but has gradually lost the 
sympathy and the admiration of playgoers who desire above 
all things to find something of originality, however feeble it 
may be, in this actor. It it our painful duty to say in face 
of the fulsome and insincere flattery of some of the critics 
and all, apparently, of Mr. H. B. Irving’s friends, that 
playgoers, both in London and in the country, are sick and 
tired of finding that he persists, intelligent as he is, in 
being content to give a series of feeble imitations. In “ The 
Princess Clementina,” the new play by George Pleydell 
and A. E. W. Mason, he has been provided with a showy 
part with one moment of human emotion and sincerity 
which lifts it out of the ruck of many similar parts in 
many similar plays. It is disappointing to find that, with 
the wholesome desire to break away from his father’s old 
parts, Mr. Irving brings to bear upon this one all his 
worst imitative faculties. Even in the matter of make-up 
Mr. Irving does not conform with the period of the play, 
but endeavours to look like his father in the part of 
Ravenswood, and so much is he the slave of imitation that 
there is not one moment in the whole of his acting which 
is part of himself. He is hollow, stagey, and insincere. 
His restlessness is Hicksian. He deliberately intones and 
studiously pats his voice out of tune. In the one good 
scene in the play which, in the hands of an actor who 
forgot that he was acting, might have been made very 
beautiful and touching, Mr. Irving was grotesque and con¬ 


veyed an effect of persistent artificiality. It is not too 
much to say that if Mr. Irving were removed bodily from 
the cast of 44 The Princess Clementina,” and any one of the 
dozen young actors who have recently come to the front 
were put in his place, there might be some hope for the 
play. So long as Mr. Irving appears nightly as Charles 

Wogan there is no hope for it whatever. 

44 The Princess Clementina ” is a one-act play flattened 
out into a play with four acts and eight scenes. It is a 
ponderous and amateurish adaptation of a very p.easant 
novel; and if, late as it is, the two scenes in the first act 
are cut out bodily, and the first scene of the third act and 
the second scene of the fourth act follow upon their super¬ 
fluous heels, there is still a chance for the play. Even if 
these wholesale blue-pencillings are made there yet remains 
one other very desirable change. The whole of the inci¬ 
dental music must be removed. It is, as it stands, old- 
fashioned and tuneless, and it has a most depressing effect 
upon the audience, being lugubrious to a degree. If there 
had been one man in the Queen’s Theatre with the courage 
of his convictions all these changes must have been mado 
before the final dress rehearsal of the play. Conceive 
what might have been made of the story of Clementina. 
James Stuart, the son of James II., who is keeping up a 
sort of court at Bologna, desires to be married to the 
Princess Clementina. Kin# George the First s man, 
Walpole, is all against this plan as he is against every 
plan concocted by the Pretender, and so b^ the devious 
methods then resorted to he keeps the Princess and her 
mother close prisoners at a villa at Innspruck. Mr. 
Charles Wogan, an Irishman, a soldier of fortune, a pale 
reflection of D’Artagnan with nothing of that Gascon s 
itch for fighting, sees an opportunity for strengthening his 
position with James Stuart by rescuing the Princess and 
bringing her to the Pretender’s court. This he eventually 
succeeds in doing, but while on the road back to Bologna 
he finds that he has fallen in love with his master’s future 
wife, and when, after a series of adventures which should 
be, but are not, breathless, he and the Princess are cloeeted 
together in a lonely hut, he discovers that his love is 
returned. It is in the motionless moment before the dawn. 
The Princess, who in the shock of emotion is a very 
ordinary woman, gives the hired soldier, the paid 
adventurer, the opportunity of rising to the level of the 
great heroes by renouncing her or of sinking even below 
his -own by taking advantage of her love and the oppor¬ 
tunity. He chooses heroship, flings open the shutters, and 
lets into the room, in which the air is quivering with 
humanity, the cold practical light of a new day. They 
ride on to the Pilgrim Inn at Bologna, halt there to wait 
for a summons from James Stuart, learn that he has left 
for Spain and are brought face to face with an ordeal even 
harder and more heart-breaking than that of renunciation. 
Wogan is commanded to stand as proxy for James Stuart 
before the altar of St. Joseph and be married theoretically 
to the woman to marry whom he would sell his soul. 
It will be seen that out of this story there might have been 
made a short, stirring, picturesque, emotional and pathetic 
play. Mr. George Pleydell and Mr. A. E. W. Mason have 
succeeded only in making it a long, attenuated, unexciting, 
and almost unmoving thing. All their lack of stagecraft 
could not, however, render the renunciation scene anything 
but beautiful and moving, badly played as it was. In 
this scene Miss Stella Campbell’s lack of experience handi¬ 
capped her greatly. Apart from the charm of youth and 
a very pretty naturalness, there was nothing in her favour, 
and in Mr. Irving’s place we longed to see Mr. Robert 
Lorraine, whose manliness, eagerness, strength, and 
beautiful voice would have lifted the scene up to great 
heights and left his audience stirred and shaken. 
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Let us analyse more closely Mr. Irving’s methods in 
this scene. One moment he endeavoured to show deep 
emotion by standing with his mouth open and his eyes 
staring vacantly at the audience. The next moment he 
drew his feet noisily across the stage and threw out his 
arms windmill-wise. Then he moaned loudly, flung himself 
upon a sofa, doubled his legs beneath him, and clutched 
at the untidy cloth about his neck. Then he sprang to his 
feet, stamped across the stage, and delivered several lines 
in a hoarse whisper, and Anally, when the Princess sank 
into his arms, he uttered a series of croaking noises. Nat 
for one moment did he take his eyes from the audience 
or give them any idea of the fact that he was doing any¬ 
thing else than give a series of carefully-rehearsed Swedish 
drills. It was a gymnastic display interspersed with 
meaningless vocal sounds to the accompaniment of in¬ 
appropriate incidental music. Of any suggestion of love, 
human feeling, or despair, there was none. It was an 
amazing coup de theatre of exaggerated artiflciality. Again 
and again we asked ourselves, with the recollection of this 
display strong upon us, what is likely to become of Mr. 
H. B. Irving? Is ihere no one, has he no single friend 
loyal enough to take him in hand and implore him to 
forget that his name is Irving and to play his parte quietly, 
naturally, and noiselessly? The stage needs Mr. Irving. 
He is a man of intelligence and of education. He is com¬ 
paratively young, and he has the confldence of men who 
are willing to risk money in theatrical enterprise. He is 
in a position that enables him to commission plays from 
men of imagination and ability. He has a theatre in 
which to produce them and the means to engage the best 
available talent. The irony of the whole thing is brought 
to a head when the unanswerable fact remains that all of 
his productions stand in danger of failure when he himself 
appears in the leading parts. This is as pitiful as it is 
unnecessary. If to-morrow Mr. Irving were to retire from 
management, join the ranks of the unemployed actors, and 
were to have the good fortune to be engaged by Mr. George 
Alexander or Mr. Charles Frohman to take up a sub¬ 
ordinate part of one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s plays, what 
would be the result? The Arst night’s audience would 
leave the theatre surprised and delighted with the re¬ 
incarnation of Mr. H. B. Irving, because from the Arst 
rehearsal to the last he would have been drilled and drilled 
and drilled by the master dramatist and not one of his 
old tricks would remain. We have frequently admired 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s work. We desire nothing so much as 
to admire it again. The English stage is in crying need of 
new blood. In Mr. H. B. Irving there should be a man 
who could supply the stage with the best work of living 
dramatists interpreted with all the naturalness and 
sincerity of the new school of acting. What a pity it is 
that such a man, with such chances, with all his best years 
before him, and with a theatre at his back, should not 
strive to progress in his art but should deliberately set 
himself, as it seems to us, to retrogression. Sir Henrv 
Irving possessed an irresistible personality, a magnetism 
that was curious and bizarre and an imagination quite out 
of the ordinary. For these reasons only were his tricks 
of voice and gait forgiven, or, at any rate, overlooked. 
How absurd it is, therefore, for one who is devoid of this 
personality, magnetism, and imagination, to set himself to 
keep alive these tricks of voice and gait. 

It would be unfair to analyse Miss Campbell’s perform¬ 
ance very far. It is her misfortune rather than her fault 
that she is engaged to play a part quite beyond her 
technical ability. It only remains to repeat that she looks 
extremely charming, plays very prettily and nicely, but 
is unable to bring out all that there is in “ Princess 
Clementina.” From a long cast we may select Mr. Arthur 
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Curtis as M. de Chateaudoux for a word of commendation. 
He gave his small part a touch of character and his 
humour was a welcome relief. We were grateful also to 
Mr. Nigel Playfair, who, as the Prince of Baden, was 
excellent. Mr. J. Patric Curwen as Mr. Ballard was duly 
sardonic and used a good voice well. Miss Grace Croft 
as Lady Featherstone meant what she said and conveyed 
the fact to the audience. Mr. Charles Allan’s Cardinal Origo 
was undigniAed and trivial, and Mr. Arthur Whitby was 
badly cast as Harry Whittington, the villain of the piece. 
Miss Helen Rous as the Princess Mother was no better in 
this part than she is in any of the parts she has recently 
played, while Miss Dorothea Baird as Jenny endeavoured, 
with no success, to make much out of little. We are still 
wondering why Mr. Eille Norwood as James Stuart the 
Pretender spoke French with a German accent. 


MUSIC 

M. Sapkllnikoff did well when he decided to come to 
Queen’s Hall and give a concert entirely devoted to the 
compositions of Franz Liszt. The number of composers 
with whom, under ordinary circumstances, one would be 
willing to spend a long afternoon, while they told us their 
thoughts through the medium of a pianoforte and an 
orchestra, is not a large one, and Liszt’s claims to be 
included in the list would by no means meet with a general 
assent. But the circumstances are not ordinary. The 
centenary of Liszt falls next year, and a concert in celebra¬ 
tion of its vigil was quite appropriate. Moreover, it is 
high time that some serious and sustained effort should 
be made in England to induce the public, and some of 
those who set up to guide the public’s taste, to grant a 
fairer, a more dispassionate consideration to the work of 
this great man, and his influence on the development of 
the musical art. Many years ago, while Liszt was still 
alive, some of his pupils, notably Mr. Walter Bache, 
laboured with self-sacriflce and enthusiasm in their master’s 
cause. But in those days we were living in another world 
of music altogether. Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn— 
those were our gods. Bach was scarcely known, Wagner 
was believed to be a charlatan, Schumann was only known 
by the initiated, Brahms was but a name, Franck, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Debussy, were unknown, and 
Dvorak was scarcely heard of. The public, which now can 
hear half-ardozen Ane orchestral concerts in a fortnight, 
had little beyond Sydenham and the Philharmonic 
Society, and the programmes at those concerts were mainly 
devoted to “ the classics.” The great public which now 
looks upon Wagner and Brahms as a trifle old-fashioned, 
and is impatient of music not hall-marked by some “ new 
movement ”—that public lived musically on the “ Morceaux 
de Salon ” which it tinkled on its pianos at home, and 
thought itself lifted in ecstasy to heaven when on Sunday 
it went to church and heard Stainer and Dykes, or Gounod 
at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. What chance was there for 
Liszt in those simple days? 

Now we almost suffer from a plethora of Ane orchestral 
concerts : we have heard the music of all the composers; 
we study scores, and are acquainted with the rudiments, 
at least, of musical history. Our daily newspapers pay 
almost as much attention to music as to murder. We are, 
then, amply provided with opportunities; we ought, by 
this time, to be able to form fair judgments on the great 
musicians of the past, and we ought especially to be 
willing to give generous attention to the work of those 
who were in any sense pioneers in the musical art, those 
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who were the fathers of forms which are now commonplace 
to us. It is strange, therefore, and it is a shame, that 
6ome of the leaders of musical opinion in England should 
still be found incapable of referring to Liszt without some 
jibe or sneer; that the public, apparently, is uninterested 
in the work and history of a man to whom, if they 
would take the trouble to understand it, they owe so 
much. This was a man whose character had so noble a 
side that he should be honoured, if only as a bright 
exceptional spirit who shined with love and generosity in 
a dull, self-seeking generation. His qualities of intelli¬ 
gence and versatility were so brilliant that as an historical 
figure he should win our interest and admiration. 
Amateurs of the pianoforte should surely give some little 
attention to the man of whom Saint-Saens could 6ay: ° The 
influence of Liszt on the destiny of the piano has been 
enormous; I can only compare it to the revolution worked 
by Victor Hugo on the mechanism of the French language 
The methods which he discovered are 'become the 
indispensable condition, nay, the very foundation of 
modern execution.” Enthusiasts for orchestral music 
should surely allow some measure of credit to the man who, 
in composing for the orchestra, 44 dared .that which no one 
had dared before him, and made many brilliant discoveries 
in a new domain; who broke the mould of the ancient 
symphony and the venerable overture, and proclaimed the 
reign of music freed from all discipline but that which 
the author himself sets up with regard to the special 
circumstances of that which he is composing.” It is 
incontestable that Liszt has a high place among the 
pioneers of art. That he was unequal as a composer, that 
self-criticism was not one of his strong points, that he wa6 
prodigal and perhaps careless, that he tried to do more 
than he could, and, in Saint-Saens’ picturesque phrase, 

sometimes, in his soaring towards an inaccessible ideal, 
seemed to break a wing against some invisible obstruction ” 

- we may admit all this, and yet should no less honour 
the composer who was so intrepid an explorer, whose 
achievements have produced such far-reaching results. A 
thoughtful American writer, who justly speaks of Liszt as 
the 44 Grand Seigneur” of modern music, says: 44 It is not 
the least of the tragedies of that music that the man who 
not only stamped upon his art a style vivid and individual 
in an extreme degree, but who achieved nothing less than a 
new and revolutionary form of musical utterance, should be 
denied the recognition freely accorded to musicians of utterlv 
inferior calibre, and of negligible and receding importance.” 
Let us hope, then, that during the coming year an effort 
will be made to show us what is the rightful place of 
Liszt in the history of the art we love. If we are to have 
his Concertos and other principal works for the piano and 
orchestra played to us, we could hardly wish for an inter¬ 
preter of them more brilliant and satisfying than M. 
Sapellnikoff. But the Concertos and the Fantasias do not 
make such a demand on the poetical sympathies of a 
pianist as do some of the compositions for piano alone, 
and the arrangement of Schubert’s 14 Wanderer ” Fantasia, 
clever as it is, is not one of the works by which we should 
wish Liszt to be judged. 

The concerts of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
are generally pleasant functions. The amateurs, no doubt, 
call in a certain amount of professional help, and they 
give performances which usually make up in animation 
for what they may lack in finish. They let us hear music 
of a light and cheerful nature, taking care that it is worth 
hearing, and at their last concert they were quite wise to 
revive Tchaikovsky’s Suite 44 Le Belle au Bois dormant,” 
if only for the sake of its inimitable meeting between the 
“ Puss-in-Boots ” and the 4 ‘ White Cat.” Richard Strauss 


himself might well envy the perfection with w-hich cat- 
language, whether of invitation or indignant repulse, ha6 
been here reproduced. We also had the pleasure of hearing 
one of the most individual and attractive of English 
singers, Mies Louise Dale, who has not appeared at im¬ 
portant London concerts of late as often as could be 
wished. Her charm of voice and her purity of style, 
together with a certain grace in which she has 
no rival, mark her out ae a vocalist of rare 
distinction, and it would be much to the benefit 
of our audiences if they could have more frequent 
opportunities of hearing her in good music. A French 
singer, also endowed with uncommon gifts of style, intelli¬ 
gence, and knowledge, who does not give us nearly as many 
opportunities of de lghting in her art as we should like, 
is Mme. Jeanne Raunay. Why does she not come as 
regularly as the swallows? It is difficult to recall any 
singer who is more entirely admirable in the beautiful 
and difficult songs of the modern French school, but Mme. 
Raunay’s versatility is not confined to the art of showing 
us the nuance* of style which separate Hahn from Faure 
and Duparc from Debussy. She can sing Mozart, and essay 
with success such different characters as the Countess, 
Susanna, and Cherubino in 44 Le Nozze”; and, further, 
she is a consummate interpreter of the great old church 
music. For a long time we have heard few more beautiful 
and interesting things than the two Cantatas of Heinrich 
Schiitz (a composer whom Rembrandt might have painted), 
44 O Siisser, O freiindlicher,” and 44 Ich will den Herren 
lob allezeit.” Also, among the artistes whom we should like 
to hear with much greater frequency must be mentioned 
the three sisters Eyre—Miss Phyllis, Miss Margery, and 
Miss Ruth. The music they make, whether they sing Trios 
by Weelkes, or Atterbury, or Purcell, or the more modern 
Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, or whether they touch instruments 
with their light, sympathetic fingers, is as pleasant as their 
pretty names. Their cleverness is great, and it is more 
than rivalled by their intelligence and spirit, and the 
result of constant association is that their e ntanblc of 
thought and style is very perfect. 

Madame Donalda, well known in opera, has made a 
debut as a singer of Ueder, and she was very fairly suc¬ 
cessful, for she starts with much in her favour. But she 
is not yet 44 as to the manner born.” She sang constrainedly, 
as one who is not on perfectly easy terms with the 
medium she employs; while in 44 Caro nome ” and such 
things she would sing with freedom and assurance. She 
is still timid about giving her powers full play in Schubert 
and Schumann and Brahms. She was, perhaps, best in 
Strauss’ pretty 44 Wiegenlied ” and Grieg’s 44 Am Berg- 
bach.” She was joined at this concert by an amateur with 
a pleasant voice, Lady Dufferin and Ava, who does not, 
we understand, propose to adopt the career of a pro¬ 
fessional singer, and need not, therefore, be criticised. 
The Classical Concert Society finished its season with 
a Bach concert of firsbrate quality. There is probably no 
better native player of Bach than Mr. Tovey, and he 
rippled off the English Suite in E minor in a w r ay that was 
quite entrancing. Then he accompanied the two Mr. 
Fransellas in a lovely thing w'hich is the original version 
of the Sonata in G major for Cembalo and Viol de Gamba, 
and joined Mr. Friskin in the Concerto in C major for 
two harpsichords (they used pianofortes, but treated .them 
delicately) with string accompaniment. Mr James 
Mclnnes sang a Cantata 44 Ich habe genug ”; and thus 
was made up a model programme. At the Opera, 
“ Salome ” has continued to attract immense audiences, and 
we have heard Baroness von Rappe in the chief part—a 
capable singer, but not a remarkable actress. 
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CAROL SINGERS 

When we were boys there was no part of the Christmas 
festivities to which we looked forward more eagerly than 
•the singing of carols from house to house on Christmas 
eve. If the night fell wild and rainy we had to abandon 
our tuneful journey and content ourselves with singing 
indoors. But if it was a dry night we set forth joyfully, 
even though a disquieted moon and inattentive stars fore¬ 
told a wet Christmas. Our hearts were lighter than men’s 
hearts can be, as we clattered down the lanes fortified by 
a hot supper and possibly a scalding .tumblerful of mulled 
claret. We would always start at the houses of friends, 
and then, made bold by success, w f e would sing our glad 
tidings to any house which had a lit window. For the 
credit of human nature it may be said that we w*ere made 
welcome wherever we went. Sometimes people offered us 
money, which our code forbade us to accept, though we 
should have liked it well enough; more frequently we 
were asked to come in and have something to eat or drink, 
offers with which even the infinite capacity of youth could 
by no means cope. If the night was frosty it was pleasant 
to toast ourselves for a minute or two in front of the 
fire before going out again into a world of frozen ruts, 
sparkling hedgerow’s, and mysterious shadows, wherein we 
felt ourselves veritable figures of romance. 

And, indeed, we ourselves sang better than we knew. 
However cheerfully and noisily we might undertake the 
expedition, it was not long before we became aware that 
other spirits were abroad. The simple words and merry 
tunes which we sang suddenly became wonderfully signifi¬ 
cant. Between the verses we heard .the sheep calling on 
far hills while the shepherd kings rode down to Bethlehem 
with their gifts. The trees and fields and houses took up 
the chant, and our noises were blended writh .that deep song 
of the Universe, which the new ears of the young hear so 
often and so clearly. When our carol was over there would 
fall a great silence that seemed to our quickened senses 
to be but a gentler and sweeter music of hope and joy. 
As we passed from one house to the next we spoke to 
each other in whispers for fear we should break the spell 
that held the night enchanted. Even as we heard other 
noises when we sang, so now we heard the sound of other 
feet that trod the same glad road as our own. From being 
a half-dozen of little boys come out to have some fun on 
Christmas eve, we had become a small section of a great 
army. Tramp, tramp, the joyful feet fell before and 
behind us along the road, and w r hen we stopped to sing, 
the whole night thrilled into a triumphant ecstasy of song. 
On such nights the very earth, it seemed, sang carols. 

It is, perhaps, our vivid recollection of the glories of 
those memorable Christmas Eves that leads us to be gentle 
with the little boys and girl who sing at our door to-night. 
We have all listened to the eloquent persons who can prove 
that Christmas is not what it used to be. They point to ■ 
the decadence of pantomime, the decay of the waits and 
mummers, and the democratic impudence of those who 

demand Christmas boxes. Well, it may be -, but 

children do like modern pantomimes in spite of the 
generalisations of critics, and though a Salvation Army 
band is an unpicturesque substitute for such a village 
orchestra as is described in " Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” it at least satisfies the ear of the sentimentalist at 
two o’clock of a frosty morning. That Christmas boxes 
are a nuisance is no new discovery. We find Swift grumb¬ 
ling to Stella about them exactly two hundred years ago. 
Mummers, we are told, are still to be found in the country; 
five years back we saw them ourselves and were satisfied 
that they had learnt their rather obscure rhymes from 


1 

their fathers before them, and not from any well-meaning 
society for faking old customs. 

This said, it must be admitted that carol singers are 
not what they were. Of the long procession of ragged 
children who have sung “ While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night” at our gate this December, not one had 
taken the trouble to learn either the words or the tune 
accurately. When asked to sing some other carol they 
broke down, and it was apparent that they were trusting 
to their hungry and thinly-clad appearance rather than 
to their singing, as a means to obtain alms from the charit¬ 
able. Sometimes—this we fear is really a modern note— 
the father was waiting in the background to collect the 
takings! It is rather difficult to know what to do in such 
cases, for the children may be punished if they are not 
successful; and yet the practice of sending insufficiently- 
clad children into the streets on a winter’s night is hardly 
to be encouraged. 

Nevertheless, though the abuse is manifest, we would 
hesitate to say that the custom of singing carols at our 
doors should be stopped. It is difficult to read the heart 
of a child aright, but it seems to us at least possible 
that a few of the children win more than a mere handful 
of pennies from their singing. Though they mumble their 
words to a tune they only half remember, it is not likely 
that the spirit that made wonderful the Christmas Eves 
of long ago shall altogether pass them by. Surely the 
night conspires with lights of the world to enchant them, 
and for their own ears their voices achieve beauty beyond 
the measure of mortal song. 

In truth this is a dream that we can ill afford to 
spare. It seems a pity, however, that the children are not 
taught carol-singing at school, especially as they are now 
often taught, to our great content, the old games and 
dances. Many of the older carols are really beautiful, 
both in the homely simplicity of their words and in the 
unaffected charm of the airs to which they are set. The 
desire of the average child for song is extraordinary; as 
extraordinary perhaps as the regrettable contempt of the 
average adult for poetry. Last year we were present at the 
dress rehearsal of the pantomime at Drury Lane, and we 
heard a theatreful of poor children sing the music-hall 
ditties of the hour with wonderful spirit and intensity. 
Our emotions were mixed. Mingled with the natural 
pleasure that they should be enjoying themselves was some¬ 
thing of regret for the sad lives that so small a treat could 
rouse to ectasy. Afterwards we felt sorry that the children 
had nothing better to sing. We have no prejudice against 
music-hall songs in general. They are not as intelligent 
as they might be, but they serve their time in pleasing, 
harmlessly enough, a number of people who also are not 
as intelligent as they might be. But somehow the lyres of 
little singing children deserve better fare than this. We 
look forward to a time when they will have it. 

Richard Middleton. 


A FANTASY 

Under the grey, lowering sky, rent here and there by 
sudden golden cloud-bursts, a man, on whose face misery 
was stamped, and in whose heart reigned despair, trudged 
slowly on with dragging steps. Behind him loomed 
Notre-Dame, majestic and austere remnant of the imme¬ 
morial past ; lights began to twinkle, one by one, 
until the He de la Cite was ablaze. The man 
continued his way, paying no heed to anything 
save to his own sad thoughts. He strode down 
the quays, glancing fearfully at the river which 
sucked at the piles of the bridges and licked the worn, 
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grey stoneB of the parapets with treacherous tenderness, 
wishing that he dared throw himself into thoee swirling 
waters, and thus end his miserable existence; but he 
could not: he was afraid of the water, hated it bitterly. 
He shuddered as he thought of the night on which the 
sound of the river lapping at the door of hie cottage on 
the banks of the Loire had reached him; he had just been 
able to escape, without even having the time to save his 
most cherished possessions, or the old stocking hidden 
away which contained his little savings. He had fled to 
the hills with his fellow-villagers; but when, 6ome days 
later, he returned, he found a heap of stones, and some 
pieces of wood rotting in pools of yellow mud; all his 
simple belongings had disappeared, engulfed by the turbu¬ 
lent waters of the flood. 

For some days he had been as a madman: taciturn, 
silent, and desperate. Then, suddenly, a wild hope sprang 
up in his soul; he resolved to go to Paris—to Paris where 
the high officials of State resided. He would see them 
himself, demand their aid, their support. In his heart, 
which had remained strangely childlike and simple, he 
did not doubt that he could penetrate easily into the pre¬ 
sence of the rulers. In any case, he would surely find 
help from the generous Parisians who had so largely sub¬ 
scribed, the preceding winter, for those ruined by the inun¬ 
dations. Many miles he tramped along the sodden roads, 
under the bleak winter sky, guiding himself by the dark, 
fantastic outlines of the trees. He passed through villages 
completely deserted, near fields submerged by the billowing 
flood, and sometimes he saw things floating on the surface 
of the waters—wan things, spectral and terrifying, at the 
sight of which he hurried on, shrinking and shivering, 
longing only to arrive in Pans, which in the innocence of 
his peasant soul he imagined to be the headquarters of 
some immense mutual-aid society. 

At last, one bleak morning he passed through the gates 
of the city; the noise and the brutality of the faubourgs 
terrified him, but he did not turn back. Once he sum¬ 
moned up his courage to ask a sergent de ville where he 
could see Monsieur le Ministre.” “At the Depot, if you 
don't look out! ” had been the gruff reply. And, at the 
threatening tone of the policeman’s voice, he felt so 
frightened that, darting away, he fled from the wrath of 

les autorites.” But he no longer dared ask where he 
could meet the “ ministre,” for fear of being arreeted. He 
trusted to Fate, and naively thought that if he only walked 
enough through the streets of Paris he would see the 
man he had come so far to find. He would easily recog¬ 
nise him, having seen photographs of him in a newspaper. 
Alas I two days had passed since his arrival. He felt 
desperate, tired, hungry, and discouraged. The passers-by 
had only given him three sous since the preceding even¬ 
ing; just enough to buy a crust of bread. He crossed the 
Pont de la Concorde, and slouched up the Rue Royale, 
jostled and pushed by a crowd of gaily-dressed people. 
He overheard snatches of conversation: “ Notlt 
Metic de minuit . ... le rtveillon ,” and remembered that 
this must be the Veille de Noel. Not that he had ever 
kept those old-fashioned religious f£tes, but the words 
brought back to his mind visions of his childhood. Alas! 
how far away it seemed. On the boulevards the crowd 
was still more dense ; small booths had been erected on 
the side-walks; the stream of pleasure-seekers flowed on, 
and the man passed amongst them unnoticed, faint with 
hunger and discouragement. At last he sat down on a 
bench, huddled together like some poor wounded animal, 

a1 ^L^? re * n midst of the bustle, noise, and confusion 

of Christmas Eve, he fell asleep. 


It was nearly eleven o'clock when he awoke. At first 
he thought he was dreaming. He rose painfully, shook 
himself, and turned. Near him one of the chief Parisian 
restaurants gleamed and scintillated. He slunk up to the 
window and tried to peer in. Through a chink of the 
blind he caught a glimpse of an immense room, in which 
were laid numerous small tables; the white cloths, the 
chinaware and the silver sparkled and flashed dazzlingly. 
A few early-comers for the riveillon lounged here and 
there. For the first time in his life jealousy and anger 
flamed in his heart, and he turned away sighing, longing 
to find a quiet place to rest .... perhaps to die. 

A great church loomed before him, square, massive, and 
imposing. A crowd of people were ascending the steps: 
befeathered women, chatting and laughing gaily, for the 
most part utterly unconscious of the real significance of 
the Mass they were going to attend. They went to the 
Me**e de Minuit because it was the fashion—the thing to 
do. Afterwards they would rtveillonner , joke and flirt 
joyfully, with never a thought for the solemnity of the 
message they had heard. ...” Peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men.” The man slipped unobserved into the 
sanctuary, and took refuge in the darkest corner he could 
find, crouching down behind a pillar. On the altar the 
tapers gleamed mellowly, and the incense mingled agree¬ 
ably with the strong perfumes emanating from many of 
the elegant women present. 

Suddenly he started. A sound of music reached him: 
a sonorous wave which beat against the walls of the 
church like some invisible golden-voiced creature striving 
to escape from captivity. It grew louder and became a 
muffled roar; then sobbed and moaned itself into silence. 
The crouching man listened intently; he had felt trans¬ 
ported by that deep-toned voice. The singing continued, 
and the more he listened to those notes of gold, the more 
his whole nature seemed to change. The silver tinkling 
of a bell made him lift his head, almoet against his will. 
The whole congregation was kneeling reverently. The 
bell tinkled again, and at the moment of the Elevation of 
the Host, the man thought he saw a shadow descending 
the steps leading to the Maitre Autel— the shadow of a 
little child. The child glided between the rows of the 
faithful, stopping now and then to gaze wistfully in the 
face of some man or woman, and then continued his way 
with a sigh. The poor man struggled to hiB feet, staring 
fixedly at the child, who advanced slowly towards him. 
Once he halted near a young girl, whose pure face seemed 
the outward promise of a kind, charitable heart; and he 
appeared to beg humbly something of her. But she 
evidently did not hear him; she turned to smile brightly 
at a friend. 

The child moved on. He seemed to become more and 
more diaphanous and unreal. His steps dragged, and his 
whole bearing expressed an immense weariness. The poor 
man felt a pang of pity shoot through his heart; here 
was somebody still more miserable than himself! How 
cruel all these pious people were not to pay any attention 
to him! But he was there—he would help that little one! 
At that instant the child passed by the poor man and 
paused. Vagabond and child gazed at each other long 
and wistfully, with a deep yearning, as if striving to see 
into the most hidden reoess of their souls. The man 
thought he was going to die, but pity for the sad, dis¬ 
dained babe dominated his own suffering, and, in a gesture 
of exquisite compassion he opened wide his arms and bent 
towards the child : — 

“ Come to me, thou poor, neglected little one,” he mur¬ 
mured, painfully. “ Come rest in my arms. I will rock 
thee to sleep! ” 
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But the child, nestling close in the embrace of the vagar 
bond, on whose face misery was stamped, and in whose 
heart reigned despair, replied in marvellous accents, clear 
and silvery as the Noels, the Christmas carols which the 
village bells used to chime in the days gone by: — 

“ Come unto me. O, thou that art so exceedingly 
weary.I will give thee re6t. . . 

Midnight Mass was over; the congregation filed slowly 
out, feeling pleasantly virtuous, and whispering the latest 
potirut to each other. The tapers were extinguished one 
by one; the church, empty and 6ilent, became filled with 
shadows. A priest, hurrying out, stumbled on the out¬ 
stretched body of the man, who lay in the attitude of one 
clasping to his heart a much-beloved child. His facte was 
pinched and drawn, but his blue lips were parted in a 
smile, and in his glassy eyes there was a look of infinite 
rest and peace. Marc Looe. 


THE CALCUTTA RIOTS 

While the recent elections, though not very exciting, were 
absorbing the public attention, it is likely that many 
people failed to notice adequately the serious disturbances 
which commenced in Calcutta on the 8th December, lasted 
for some days, and required an exhibition of military 
force for their suppression. But it may be well to point 
out the significance of the occurrence and the lessons it 
teaches. 

The facts may be briefly stated. There are in Calcutta 
a number of Marwaris, of the Jain sect of the Hindus, 
who, emanating from Marwar in Bajputana, have taken 
successfully to trade, dealing largely in piece goods, jute, 
the opium market, and other merchandise. The Jains 
regard animal life as sacred; they maintain pinjra- 
poltHy or asylums, for decrepit animals of all sorts await¬ 
ing death. At the instance of up-country agitators, these 
Marwaris started their own agitation against the cow¬ 
killing which was to take place in a small Muhammadan 
mosque in the Hindoo quarter, in the heart of the city, 
at the Bakr-id festival on the 13th December. This is an 
annual occasion of sacrifice, observed in commemoration 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son, who according to the 
Muhammadans was Ishmael, not Isaac. It begins on a 
fixed date with prayers and offerings, and continues the 
day following with public prayer, after which a sheep, 
ox, or camel is slaughtered, and the meat of the sheep 
and oxen eaten bv the offerers or distributed to their 
friends and the poor. The practice of the Government, 
in the exorcise of religious neutrality, is to allow the 
Muhammadans to perform their sacrifice, on the condition 
that thev are carried out in retired places, so that Hindu 
susceptibilities may not be visually affronted. The Mar¬ 
waris suspended business and attacked Muhammadan shop¬ 
keepers. The police were for allowing the cowkilling, 
which had taken place in this mosque for forty years. The 
Government informed the Marwaris, and publicly notified 
that this religious rite would not be interfered with. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with his Police Com¬ 
missioner, visited more than once the scene of disturbance, 
but failed at first to reconcile the parties. The Muham¬ 
madans, including a number of powerful Kabulis, put 
themselves in the wrong by attacking the Marwaris in 
force and plundering some of their Bhops. Three hun¬ 
dred men of the Rifle Brigade, with a Maxim gun, and a 
squadron of Bengal Lancers were summoned from Fort 
William; other auxiliary forces were called out. The 
native police, w'ith a stiffening of Europeans, charged and 
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routed the Muhammadan mob. The troops had to bivouac 
in the disturbed quarter. Skirmishing between the fac¬ 
tions recurred. Police measures were taken to prevent 
the Marwaris from being reinforced by hired ruffians, and 
the numerous Muhammadans in the neighbourhood from 
invading Calcutta. 

Rioting ceased by the 11th December, but the troops 
could not be withdrawn for some days, and were kept 
ready to return if required. The casualties were esti¬ 
mated at 300 injured, six killed, 100 arrested, and 63 
admitted to hospital. The Hindus instigated other riots 
in the suburbs of Calcutta, but were suppressed by the 
Calcutta Light Horse and Cyclist Volunteers. The 
vigorous personal action of Sir Edward Baker, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, and the police gained general approval. 
This is not the first occasion, by any means, of Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots in and near Calcutta within recent 
years. Calcutta is one of the largest towns in the Empire, 
containing, with the suburbs, over 1,100,000 inhabitants. 
The town proper has a population of 850,000, of whom 
550,000 are Hindus and 250,000 Muhammadans, the 
remainder belonging to other religions. It is the residen¬ 
tial seat of Government at this time of year. A European 
regiment is always cantoned in the Fort, besides native 
troops: European artillery is within call at Barrackfore, 
16 miles distant. Notwithstanding these facts, such reli¬ 
gious disturbances occur in the capital of India, and may 
recur there and wherever Hindus and Muhammadans 
reside together. 

Such occurrences afford a complete justification of 
British rule in India. Without the English to keep the 
peace, these religious opponents and other disputants 
would be fighting periodically all over India. The amal¬ 
gamation which advanced reformers seek to effect between 
Hinduism and Islam, in order to establish Indian Nation¬ 
alism, is Utopian and impracticable, so long as these 
ineradicable religious differences exist, ineradicable 
because the Muhammadans are not likely to change the 
organisation of their Unitarian creed, or the polytheistic 
Hindus to abandon their institution of caste. Without 
the maintenance of the Pax Britannica , the countrv would 
be at the mercy of a foreign invader. No native Govern 
ment could command universal obedience, because it must 
have religious opponents. The idea of self-government 
for India, as a Colony, is therefore impossible, for this 
reason besides others. A small and well-armed British 
force, supporting the local police, can quell any such riots, 
which meanwhile injure trade and engender bad blood. 
Calcutta was founded, for trade purposes, by Job Charnock 
in 1690; commerce has made it a flourishing city, in spite 
of its depressing climate; and such riots materially injure 
the town in its principal feature. This occasion has also 
shown what a strong Lieutenant-Governor, knowing the 
people, can do by personal energy and activity. His con¬ 
duct has been a contrast to the weak rule of his prede¬ 
cessor, under whom Indian unrest culminated in m 
derous attacks on individuals, himself included. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS: FINAL 

NOTICE 

The popularity of the pictorial record entitled “ The 
Wonderful Year 1909,” has induced the publishers to 
repeat their production, and “The Year 1910 Illustrated 
is really a handsome book of remembrance. A great many 
extrarnotable events have occurred to make this year stand 
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out from its predecessors—airmanship has developed at a 
tremendous rate ; two general elections (only one of which, 
of course, can be here treated) disturbed our usual 
equanimity; President Roosevelt’s voice pervaded the 
civilised world as through a megaphone ; Portugal suffered 
an upheaval, and, saddest happening of all, King Edward 
VII. died. A glance through these pages, with their con¬ 
cise notes and fine reproductions of photographs, will give 
anyone interested in the world’s progress a thoroughly 
pleasant hour. 

The Christmas number of the 44 Onlooker ” specialises in 
ghost stories, quite in the old-time manner; there are no 
less than five, all of high quality. Mr. Harry Furniss 
contributes the first of a series of weekly cartoons, and the 
delicately tinted cover, by Mr. George Sheringham, is 
really worth a frame. The usual features of the week’s 
news, illustrated by full-page pictures, complete an at¬ 
tractive issue which undeniably gives full value in return 
for sixpence. 

Some delightful reproductions of photographs and colour- 
work distinguish the Christmas number of the “ Queen.” 
Mr. E. F. Benson continues his novel “ Margery,” and 
short stories are contributed by Lady Napier, the Countess 
of Cromartie, the Hon. Sybil Amherst, Mary Cavendish, 
and other clever writers. 

The 44 Sphere ” invariably makes a good show at this 
season, and the present specially enlarged issue is no 
exception to the rule. Mr. George Morrow designed a 
charmingly decorative cover, and has also given a large 
double-page coloured illustration entitled, 44 Going to 
Church on Christmas Day ”; Mr. Edmund Dulac presents 
one of his exquisite fantasies, and Mr. Conrad Leigh 
depicts three scenes from the “ Thousand and One Nights.” 
The literary contents are also of a very high order of 
merit. 

Devotees of sport and life in the open air will find the 
bulky double number of the 44 Field ” very much to their 
taste. No striking departure from the customary arrange¬ 
ment is made in the body of the paper, but a capital 
supplement of fifty-six pages deals with outdoor events of 
1910 in a retrospective spirit, bringing in comparisons 
with records of past years in cricket, boating, archery, 
etc., in a most interesting manner. 

Mr. Louis Wain’B “ Annual,” from Messrs. George Allen 
and Sons, deals, of course, with the feline world in the 
artist’s inimitable way. Short stories are interspersed, 
by various well-known writers, and the whole issue is 
excellent value for a shilling. 

Old favourites reappear with the 44 Boys’ Own ” and the 
‘ Girls’ Own ” papers. Neither of them demands a lengthy 
notice; we need only say that each is well calculated to 
please its own circle of readers both with the suitable 
stories and articles, and the excellent illustrations. The 
days of Talbot Baines Reed, alas! are past, but worthy 
successors have arisen to .take his place, and in the “ Boys’ 
Own. ” we are glad to see the names of Paul Blake and 
Somerville Gibney, authors who entertained us years ago. 

From the other side of the world comes “ The Southern 
Sphere.” to remind us that our friends so far away are 
quite up-to-date in their methods; it is a capital issue, 
and will appeal to all who have interests, social or other¬ 
wise, in Australia and New Zealand. 

Last, but not least, the “ Punch ” almanack for 1911 
lies on our table, full of good things, of irresistible jokes, 
of humorous drawings, and of genial fun. One of the 
best items this year is Mr. Lewis Baumer’s “ Londoner’s 
Alphabet, about as comical a series as we have seen. Mr. 
Owen S. .\ verses are. aa-ysual, impeccable, and the 
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irresponsible 44 A.A.M.” gives an account of a “ Disappoint¬ 
ing Ghost,” supplied to order by the Stores, which "•'Mild 
excite Ihe risible faculties of a Trappist. On the whole, 
the annual special issues of the papers are this year of 
the very highest quality and provide fare to suit every 
taste. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

We have received from Messrs. Mowbray some samples of 
very choice and beautiful Christmas cards which, no doubt, 
will have a large sale among those who prefer that their 
tokens of goodwill at this season of the year should partake 
somewhat of the original Christmas tidings rather than that 
more floral or elaborate cards should be chosen to convey 
the happy message. We do not think that it should be a 
difficult matter for anyone to make a suitable selection 
from the various styles issued by Messrs. Mowbray. They 
are all very daintily coloured and artistic in design, the 
larger ones having very good reproductions of famous 
nativity pictures, whilst the less expensive ones consist 
merely of a few appropriate words on a bright and season¬ 
able card. 

LONDON CORNERS 

KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 

The King’s Road, Chelsea, with its flaunting shops, its 
flaring barrows, its patches of dull respectability, its roar¬ 
ing mastodons of motor-’buses, seems hardly the right 
place in which to look for romance or beauty. The 
familiarity of the name has obliterated its significance, as 
has happened in countless other cases. Who, passing 
through the ceaseless traffic of the Strand, gazing at its 
tempting displays, admiring its radiance, thinks of it as 
the old-time strand of the river, whereupon were situated 
many ducal mansions whose names are perpetuated in the 
side-streets and avenues? Norfolk House, Essex House, 
Northumberland House, once rose pleasantly into a less 
smoky sky, and their gardens sloped towards a less murky 
shore. Who gives a thought to the ancient Black Friars 
as he dives into the District Railway Station at that appal¬ 
ling and chaotic corner?—or remembers the famous battle 
as he crosses Waterloo Bridge?—or troubles his head 
about the 44 Old Bourne ” stream as he wanders along 
Holborn? 

So it is with the King’s Road—the road made by King 
Charles II. in order that his carriage might travel in 
safety from Whitehall to Hampton Palace ; there it lies 
to-day, changed beyond recognition, its origin forgotten. 
It is a curious study, in its progress from 81oane Square. 
Beginning in the imposing brilliance of immense em¬ 
poriums and stylish “ establishments ” (the sphere where 
bakers with tilted noses term themselves 44 caterers,” and 
grocers are italicised—and capitalised—into 44 provision 
merchants ”), its primal lustre soon fades; it seems to look 
a trifle rubbed, and presently, past dignified Oakley Street, 
gets positively out at elbows and down at heel. It makes 
various plucky ventures into high life with here and there 
a row of pretentious houses, but its radiance is that of the 
gas-flare upon stacks of butcher’s meat, its music is that 
of the barrel-organ; its dinginess increases, and its breezes 
are suspiciously odorous of fried fish and baked potatoes. 
Towards Putney Bridge it drags its weary length at last, 
as though desirous of putting an end to itself in the river; 
doubtless it would have done so had not a sudden and most 
unexpected eruption “tnans^ftf” occurred long after it 
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had quite given up all hope of ever touching the upper 
strata of civilisation again. 

Nevertheless, the King’s Road takes one little redeeming 
peep into beauty and romance on its way. If the stranger 
walks toward it down Manresa Road—from the Fulham 
Road just at the back of the Brompton Hospital—he may 
be pardoned on a summer day if he thinks himself on the 
edge of the country; for ahead of him is a glimpse of quite 
svlvan splendour—a cottage embowered in trees, sugges¬ 
tive of we know not what in the way of picnics, teas, mur¬ 
muring streams, and wasps in the jam. Alas! that sort of 
idyll has long ago vanished from the Chelsea fields; but 
the name of this turning—Glebe Place—recalls the fact 
that at one time such delights were certainly possible. The 
site is that of the “ glebe ” land (literally “ soil ” or “ turf ”) 
exchanged in Queen Elizabeth’s reign for the parsonage 
of Chelsea (St. Luke’s). Not so very long ago the country 
began here, in a half-hearted way, and it is very pleasant 
to have such a charming cluster of foliage in so unexpected 
a manner within half a minute’s walk of the highway. A 
small chapel on the left of Glebe Place, erected for the use 
of the French Huguenot refugees, is now turned into a 
studio. 

Farther along the King’s Road, close by the bridge over 
the West London railway line, is a house which tradition 
says was once occupied by Nell Gwvnn. It is just here 
that the road definitely abandons hope, and takes the 
plunge into undistinguished gloom, and here we may leave 
it, since a little false hilarity on Saturday nights is the 
only cheerful note it can henceforth find courage to give. 


NEVILLE COURT, FETTER LANE. 

Thx inquisitive and sagacious wanderer through the City 
byways knows that at any moment, as he saunters down 
some dingy, fog-ridden alley, the invisible fairy who pre¬ 
sides over his peregrinations may unexpectedly wave her 
magic wand and surround him, in a flash, with the phan¬ 
toms and the voices of a memorable past. He soon finds, 
too, that the flickering flame of his dreams often illumines 
more worthy and beautiful objects, reveals more satisfying 
arrangements of line, in districts of apparently hopeless 
shabbiness than among the stolid and uniform impenetra¬ 
bility of the prosperous West. Poverty abhors orthodoxy 
—in architecture, at any rate, this may be taken as a rule; 
it prefers the shadowy, sunken eaves, the rows of chimney¬ 
pots no more parallel than the fingers of an outstretched 
hand, the roof-line with views of its own as to the horizon¬ 
tal, the “ wavy ” window, and the rusty, devious wall. 

The little city court which we have in mind just now 
takes off from Fetter Lane, through a narrow, unsuspected 
entrance nearly opposite the stately, embellished walls of 
the Record Office. It is the last place, one might think, 
in which to look for anything attractive or of artistic 
value; yet even in winter it is full of entrancing silhou¬ 
ettes and subdued colours. The chemistry of weather and 
time has given the old houses those indefinable, delicate 
hues which are felt rather than expressly seen ; it is as 
though in past ages the old, sensitive walls had fronted 
and taken the tints of some warm, confused sunset, which 
had fixed and faded. But in summer the court blooms 
into colours more tangible; sill after sill of the tiny win¬ 
dows is a line of scarlet geraniums, or brilliant nasturtiums 
trail their pale festoons of crinkled green, shot here and 
there with eruptions of vivid gold. 

Of history, in the proud sense of the word, Neville Court 
has little to boast; one building, however, is noted, and 
has borne its share in the public life of the past—the 
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Moravian Church. It just escaped the Great Fire of Lon¬ 
don, and is still in use by the Moravians, who purchased 
it in the year 1738. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, on his first secession from the Church of Eng¬ 
land, joined this sect; but some of his beliefs did not find 
favour with the “ elders of the kirk,” so they severed the 
connection—which seems rather surprising when we re¬ 
member their extraordinary energy in missionary work 
and Wesley’s own well-known tendency to evangelism. The 
church has an entrance in Fetter Lane, very easy to miss j 
the back door in the court behind leads to a small square, 
where the most prominent object is the red-tiled, irregular 
roof. 

Enter the narrow passage at twilight, after the lamps are 
lit, and linger for a few moments. Stray passers-by glance 
curiously at the visitor; shadows dance furtively on walls 
and decrepit door-beams, and at the other end a tiny fruit- 
shop, with its piled-up oranges, makes a sharp, splendid 
spot of gold, a focus for the eye in the general gloom. 
Footsteps echo; ancient casements show a dull gleam here 
and there, like wizened faces peering at the intruder; the 
roofs and chimneys grow livid against the dusky mantle of 
the sky. It is the time of shadows, of ghosts, of distant 
memories. 


IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, EC. 

Stockbrokers complain that they have nothing to do. But 
their idleness is only comparative. What they mean is that 
they have less to do than during the rubber boom. Business 
blows across the City in gusts. To-day we appear to be in 
the centre of an anticyclone. It will soon pass. We shall 
gradually acquire tone after the rubber debauch. There is 
nothing to stop trade. Money is plentiful. The Bank Rate 
will be reduced early in the New Year. Cheap money always 
brings business to the Stock Exchange, and cheap money seems 
almost a certainty. The United States bankers have ample 
funds. France is glutted with gold. They are short in Berlin, 
short in Amsterdam, but, on the other hand, Russia has twenty- 
five millions on deposit in Europe, and her prosperity grows. 
The Argentine harvest is good, the Egyptian cotton crop 
phenomenal. There does not appear to be any cloud on our 
financial horizon. Unless we regard the Turco-Greek question 
as serious. War between these two countries seems certain, but 
if Germany, Russia, and England can agree to leave the Greeks 
to their fate, the squabble need not worry the City. 

Consols are far too low. Political sentiment, dear money, 
and an increasing prejudice against our Premier Security, have 
combined to put them down. But a purbhase seems profitable, 
for the Government will probably be in the market before the 
end of its financial year, and cheap money will tell. There is 
no “ bull " account. Probably a few dealers have sold short. 
The usual Stock Exchange hedge—always futile, but never neg¬ 
lected. 

Foreigners do not seem tempting as a gamble, but those who 
desire a safe investment, and prefer one that must appreciate 
in value, should buy Russian Fours, which are to be put to par. 
The French banks have said this, and their word is law as 
far as Russian securities are concerned. Tintos being the 
favourite gambling counter of the French, are dealt in on the 
Foreign Market. They should rise, for the copper clique are 
determined to put up prices as soon as the present stock of 
copper is reduced. I am told that the figure which the combine 
have agreed upon as a moderate basis for visible stocks will 
soon be reached. Japanese stocks have been steadied in view 
of the short rice crop and general bad trade in Japan. This 
is a clever tactical move, and never fails to reassure holders. 
But the wise always sell upon every rise, and the very wise 
leave Japanese stocks severely alone. 
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Home Rails appear the most promising 5 per cent, invest¬ 
ment we have had offered us during the past dozen years. All 
the railways have reduced expenses. All except the unfortu¬ 
nate Barry have increased their takes. Brums, Great Westerns, 
Midland, should each pay half per cent, better than last year. 
Great Northern Deferred will probably secure three per cent. 
The Scotch stocks are all cheap, and as an excellent gamble I 
like the look of Great Central. Great Easterns are far too low. 
The increase is excellent, and the average price of this stock 
for the past ten years is about 90. To-day you can buy under 
69. Unluckily, there is a “ bull ** account here. The same un¬ 
fortunate fate has befallen Dover A’s and Little Chats. A 
“ bull ” account in Home Rails is always dangerous. No one 
should speculate, for the contangoes eat up profits. But the 
man who desires a sound five per cent, security that must 
appreciate should buy the Heavies. 

Yankees, if one may believe the big bankers, are quite safe 
for their usual spring frolic. There seems little doubt that no 
serious opposition will be raised to the increase in rates next 
February. Managers in the meantime make the worst possible 
showing. They are helped by dull trade. But one of the 
soundest gambles for the rich is the purchase of Union Pacific 
Convertible bonds. These pay nearly four per cent., and can 
be exchanged into Ordinary stock at 175. Most people pay for 
options. But the Union Pacific give an option for nothing, and 
reasonable interest on your money. Other convertible bonds 
are worth buying, for if we get a boom in Yankees next spring— 
and whoever knew a spring that did not bring such a boom ?— 
su<jh purchases must show a good profit. At any rate, the great 
banks are buying these bonds. Chesapeakes, Unions, Steels, 
Southern Pacific, and Smelters seem the best stocks at the 
moment. 

Rubber. This market must steady down to a basis which will 
allow purchasers of the best shares (and no one should buy any¬ 
thing else) a clean ten per cent on their money. A tropical 
plantation is an industrial gamble. We do not know what the 
Malay States may produce in a few years’ time. If the esti¬ 
mates of the Governor are correct, rubber must touch 2s. a lb. 
The best informed believe them unsubstantial. Yet Ceylon, 
Java, and Sumatra, not to speak of Borneo, are busily engaged 
in planting, and Brazil can hardly reduce her output in view 
of the money she has made during the past twelve months. 
Rubber production must increase, and plantation profits gradu¬ 
ally decrease. The best companies will hold their own, and 
Linggi who talk of another subsidiary, Anglo-Malay, Bukit 
Rajah, Selangor, Cicely, Pataling, Yallambrosa, are all good. 
Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, Golconda, Kapar Para, are 
also worth buying on any relapse in values. 

Oil. The oil war still continues, and until peace is declared 
no one should buy oil shares. There are dealings in Spies, 
but I view the project to build a refinery with great nervous¬ 
ness. The refinery will enable the company to get rid of its 
surplus stock ; and paraffin wax is a valuable product, but the 
kerosene market in Russia is overdone. Export of kerosene is 
unprofitable, for prices in the East were never lower. In Singa¬ 
pore they are selling at little over the cost of packing and 
freight. Shells seem quite high enough. If Balfour William¬ 
son decides to build a,refinery, Californias should be sold. No 
one can fight Standard Oil, as the Mexican Eagle Oil have 
discovered to their cost. There is further talk of Egyptian oil, 
and the Government are said to have agreed to the Shell Com¬ 
pany’s terms. The oil refines well, but at present no one 
knows whether the field is payable. It is only in the pros¬ 
pecting stage. 

Kaffirs require no comment. The big houses have tried to 
do thnir usual marking up, and failed. The secession of the 
great house of Wernher, Beit, and Company is not liked. Cen¬ 
tral Mining will never be the same thing, even though Sir 
Julius remain the chief. The fact is, the Rand each year grows 
older, and the gamblers now dabble in Far Eastern and Western 
shares that can hardly be recommended at the moment. 

Rhodesians. This market is quite good, but the business is 
professional. If the public come in, it will only be under the 
lead of Chartered. Therefore, the sooner this stock is marked 
up, the sooner we shall see Giants. Enterprise, “ Rho X," and 
the rest of the market improve. Everybody is bullish and a 

remTrk e ^nthT lninent ’ j ® at We have made same 

remark months ago, and appeared equally wise. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ZOLA AND " LA TERRE.** 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sib, — I quite agree with the letter in the last number of 
The Academy that Zola libelled his countrymen. My work 
and my taste brought me a good deal into the rural parts of 
France, both the suburbs of Paris and the real country, and 
I always thought the French a happy, thrifty, and a worthy 
people. I know no people who have been so much libelled by 
their writers as the French—I mean the French of the real 
country.—Yours faithfully, W. Robinson. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead. 


“ BUSHIDO.** 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I do not mean to say anything striking if I say 
that “Bushido” was an English discovery, or, more true to 
say, an English creation, in the same sense that we say the 
Japanese colour print was discovered in London or Paris ; with 
that discovery we Japanese have almost nothing to do. We 
have had, indeed too often, a strange experience which made 
us happy and sad alternately, being praised for what we least 
expected to be praised. Bushido, in some sense, is one of 
those things. The ethics of our forefathers combined life and 
death on equal terms—but that creed is to-day like the Japanese 
sword and armour. W T hen Dr. Nitobe brought out “ Bushido,” 
long before the Russia-Japan war, it was looked upon here as 
a sort of fiction ; the Westerners, not finding a satisfactory 
answer for the reason of our victory over Russia, made the 
fiction turn to a fact. I am going only to say that it does not 
exist in the present heart of Japan ; it has declined, if it ever 
existed (about that I have some opinion), as the colour print 
declined in the last fifty years. When the writer attempts to 
connect it with present Japan, I am sorry to say that he is 
much misunderstanding the real condition; he, too, is one 
who dreams of fairy-land out of Japan. Ignorance is often a 
blessing ; it is the magic of distance that makes everything 
romantic. Japan is still far enough ; she gives every chance 
to a Western dreamer to speculate with his own dreams. The 
true condition of Japan and the Japanese is not much different 
from anv other country in comedy as well as tragedy, with 
various beliefs as well as still more various scepticisms ; how 
can she be different in such a composite age as that in which 
we live ? Bushido helped doubtless to a great measure in the 
formation of old Japan ; but modem Japan is the creation of 
the Western civilisation (?) we have fortunately or unfor¬ 
tunately adopted. 

Mr. Shigetaka Shiga, the known writer who himself saw the 
fall of Port Arthur at the Russia-Japan War, said to us that 
it was the Western science more than anything else (Japanese 
courage least counted) that made us the winner; and he 
laughed, saying that the dead ethics called Bushido had 
nothing to do with that war. And I should like to insist upon 
the fact that our present Japanese life has also nothing to do 
with Bushido. “ Bushido, the Spirit of Japan,** which 
appeared in the issue of September 17, was an interesting article 
even to us Japanese, as it made us quite reflective ; but it was 
more or less a sort of appreciation toward the Japanese curios. 
If the writer thinks it is the real spirit of Japan he is much 
mistaken ; and, again, if we think we have any particular spirit 
of Japan to-dav we are wrong, too. If we have it. it is speedily 
dying away.—Yours truly, Yonf. Nooucnr. 

Kamakura, Japan, 

November 1, 1910. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


One of the most notable features of the year that com¬ 
pletes its course to-day has been the tendency of huge 
communities of labour, in several parts of the country, to 
revolt. For this tendency, and its concomitant miseries 
of strikes and hunger, and even active outbreaks into 
dangerous hostility, the insidious advance of Socialistic 
ideas must be held largely responsible. In the South 
Wales colliery strike the behaviour of the men was 
unreasonable; their bitterness was carried to tho verge 
of frenzy. In the ordinary way, during a dispute which 
culminates in the stoppage of work at a colliery, the 
custom prevails that such duties as shall be necessary to 
preserve the pit and its machinery in a condition of order, 
so that work may be resumed at the earliest moment after 
settlement, are performed without interference or ques¬ 
tion ; but in this instance rioting and looting reached their 
climax in the refusal of the men to feed the horses and 
to allow the pumping-engines to continue their task. At 
one time thirty-five thousand men were in revolution, 
and the scenes of wild uproar, which led to the entraining 
of many London police and the military for purposes of 
repression, are fresh in our minds. In the shipbuilding 
industry on the North-East Coast an amicable arrange¬ 
ment has been arrived at ivfter considerable trouble; from 
early in September until the middle of the present month 
there existed a serious impasse, in spite of immediate 
negotiations between the disputants. 


Both of these sorry affairs—which are but the most 
vivid out of many similar occurrences—had their origin, 
savs the Standard, “ in breaches bv the workmen of 
agreements which had been made with the employers as 
a result of ballot votes. These disputes have involved 
protracted stoppages, with serious disturbance of trade in 
the affected and allied industries, heavy losses in wages, 
with consequent suffering and privation to the workmen 
and their families.” A species of mental blindness 
possesses the man who becomes inoculated with the virus 
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of Socialism; he cannot see that his strikes, his kicking 
at the traces, his clamours against authority, involve far 
more than that personal liberty of action which is so 
misused when it is temporarily obtained; they involve 
distress to those who are presumably dear to him, and, 
by effects of example, fire others who hitherto were happy 
and contented into disastrous emulation of his outbursts. 
The spirit of discontent is abroad in the land, and unfor¬ 
tunately the statesmen who are at present in office seem 
helpless to deal with it; seem, in some cases, to encourage 
it by their attempts at ordering the oountry’s laws. 

This lack of judgment in our leaders, and of sane appre¬ 
ciation of possibilities, is shown in another way by their 
failure to work in a commonsense manner in union with 
the huge Friendly Societies which form such a feature 
of life with the English proletariat. Instead of aiming 
at a harmonious and beneficial federation with the provi¬ 
dent organisations which have been brought into existence 
and supported by the thrift of the people themselves, an 
independent scheme was constructed which at vast expense 
and trouble, under the name of “ Old Age Pensions,” can 
only tend to loss of independence and, in the long run, 
pauperisation. Its effect, and that of the Government 
proposals for a system of State insurance against sickness, 
has been a disturbing influence both within the circle of 
these Friendly Societies and with the outside public. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his actions, seems .to 
contradict his words: 11 1 have so much appreciation of 
the work of the societies,” he said recently to a deputation 
from the Manchester Union of Oddfellows, “ that my 
theory is that we ought to work through them, as they are 
by far and away the best agencies for the purpose.” 
Exactly; but why was not this thought of before? And, 
with the urgent Constitutional questions which are bound 
to be raised and considered carefully in the new Parlia¬ 
ment, it is quite possible that the interviews with deputa¬ 
tions which are so consolatory when set upon paper will 
be merely passed into oblivion, since the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems to have his own ideas as to the 
unlimited amounts which may be raised by taxation. 

The huge resources at the disposal of these societies are 
perhaps hardly realised. The Manchester fraternity, 
already mentioned, has a membership of over a million, 
and a capital of fifteen millions sterling, with an annual 
income of over £2,000,000; its foresight and management 
in the provision of relief are admirable. The Ancient 
Order of Foresters, with a roll of 874,000, has a capital 
of £9,375,000; other societies vary in extent from sixty 
thousand to two hundred thousand members. By the pre¬ 
vailing uncertainty as to what the grandmotherly Govern¬ 
ment will do in the way of New Year’s gifts, any consider¬ 
able access of fresh members has been for the time 
arrested, quite naturally, since persons who would other¬ 
wise make some effort to provide for themselves will be 
w T ell content to accept largess from the pockets of others. 
Thus is the virtue of thrift distinctly discouraged, and an 
echo of the beggar’s w T hine creeps into .the thanks of those 
who might otherwise stand straightly and proudly w T hen 
the assistance, creditably provided by their own savings, 
was allotted to them in time of special need. 

Anything resembling a comprehensive review of the year 
is impossible in these columns, but there is one science—* 
that of aviation—which demands a brief notice. As .the 
Observer well expresses it, aircraft has been notable both 
on account of “ the astonishing advance that has been 
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made and tJie heavy price paid for it.” M. Panlhan and 
Mr. Grahame-White, once such keen rivals, have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves separately and always amicably; 
Mr. Moissant flew across .the Channel carrying a passenger, 
and the Clement-Bayard airslrip sailed—at last!—from 
Paris to London. The price of skill in a new sphere is 
always heavy. The sad death of Mr. C. 8. Rolls removed 
one who might have done wonders; M. Chavez accom¬ 
plished the brilliant feat of crossing the Alps only to meet 
death at the moment of success, and now’ at the very close 
of the year Mr. Cecil Grace has vanished in a sea-fog, and 
liopes that he may yet be alive are very weak indeed. No 

tributes to braverv are more worthily earned than those 

» • 

given to the intrepid adventurers of the air, and there is 
perhaps one consoling .thought which may mitigate in some 



adventures future security can alone be attained. 


The journals of southern Russia all express surprise, 
according to the correspondent of the Standard , that the 
London police, “ admittedly the finest corps of public 
guardians in any metropolis in the world,” are permitted 
to face unarmed the attacks of such desperadoes as the 
Houndsditch murderers. British hospitality, despite the 
Aliens Act, seems to extend itself to the worst members 
of foreign criminal classes, and the discovery of a veritable 
Lomb factory in Stepney might well make the police 
authorities ponder seriously this question. It would be 
anything but wise, we think, to supply firearms indis¬ 
criminately to the force ; comparatively few men have their 
nerves sufficiently under control at a critical moment to 
be trusted with a loaded revolver; besides, anywhere out¬ 
side the East End such weapons would be superfluous. 
But when, as on the day of the Houndsditch affair, the 
police are definitely called to encounter men whom they 
might know are desperate characters, the need for muscle 
and truncheon Jto be supported by some swifter and surer 
method of defence is imperative. A bandy revolver-shot in 
Cutler Street on that occasion would have saved valuable 
and gallant lives, and wrould also have been of use as a 
timely and legitimate intimidation of other criminals of the 
district. 


The merry evenings of the Christmas holiday are past, 

and .that they should be merry is right and proper to the 

spirit of the season ; but even the merriest of gatherings 

must have felt a thrill of sympathy for those whose 

Christmas has been so cruelly marred by accident and 

death. At any period of the year such disasters as the 

Pretoria pit explosion, whereby over three hundred men 

lost their lives, and the fearful collision on the Midland 

Railway in the dark and loneliness of a moorland night, 

sire sufficiently appalling; coming just when they did, 

their sadness was doubled. In such afflictions words are 

<>f little use, and actual help is possible only to the few 

who are near; w’e can but sorrow’ exceedingly with those 

who suffer, and lament the failure of man’s highest skill to 

nvert the blows of a blind fate. To repeat the platitude that 

accidents will happen is cold comfort for hearts that must 

be near to breaking. The utmost vigilance of expert men, 

the utmost perfection in machinery—we are assured r.f 

these; yet the moment comes when all precautions are 

rendered as nothing and all watchfulness is frustrated. 

Lessons are icArned, doubtless, from such calamities; le-t 

us hope that from the events of this sorrowful Christmas 

some fresh security may be attained thaX in future years 

may tend to preserve the rightful gaietv of the season 
unspoiled. 


AT THE YEAR’S END 

Long ere I heard in the sun bathed valley 

Joy of the summer by feathered songsters sung. 

Long ere the woods in each cloistered alley 

Wreath upon wreath of their gala greenness hung. 
Deep in my heart to the old world’s rally 
My harp was ready strung. 

Long ere mine eyes on thyself had rested. 

Real, breathing woman, in sentient flesh enshrined. 
Long ere mine ears had their own truth tested. 

Craving the sweet proof thy frequent voice assigned. 
Deep in my heart, by mv day-dreams vested, 

I held thee well defined. 

Ah! but when Summer in full-choired splendour 

Chorussed her rapture the dew-sprent dingles through, 
How could my harp with its thin chords render 
Tithe of the feelings my tranced spirit knew? 

So now I scorn that in dreams so slender 

I could know aught of You! P. J. F. 


SECOND CHAMBER PROPOSALS 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was supposed to be 
resting, after fulfilling his numerous engagements as the 
Devil’s advocate of his party at the Election, has resumed 
the role which he so admirably fulfils. His nominal chief 
and his restive satrap have been endeavouring in modu¬ 
lated tones to sing the triumph of their cause. Moderation 
and compromise have been their constant refrain. All 
to no purpose. Their turgid colleague has been inter¬ 
viewing all and sundi'y foreign newspaper men, and pro¬ 
claiming as with the authority of a united Cabinet the 
policy of his party on the great controversies of the 
moment. 

In reply to the question “ Are you really going to finish 
with the Lords now ?” the pinchbeck Cromwell answered 
" I have said it, and repeated it, at many meetings— 
The Lords’ Veto must and shall be abolished. I give you 
my word for it.” 

We turn to the preamble of the Parliament Bill, and 
there we find these words, “ Whereas it is intended to 
substitute for the Hou^e of Lords as it at present exists 
a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of 
hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot immediately 
be brought into operation.” Why, may we ask, should 
not that task, which, according to Government orators, is 
essential to the realisation of all Liberal ideals, be the 
first business to be proceeded with? We think we can 
answer the question. A young and vigorous Second 
Chamber would decline to pay the notes of hand to which 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have put their own 
names, and obtained the names of their colleagues. This 
circumstance, which has gradually emerged into the light 
of day, lays bare the modus operandi. Consider the words 
we have quoted above from the Parliament Bill. “ But 
such substitution [for the House of Lords] cannot imme¬ 
diately be brought into operation.” Again we ask why 
not? Intricacy of a subject has not caused pause to the 
two last Liberal Administrations. They were prepared 
three times in succession to fling upon the table legislation 
at short notice upon the most delicate and controversial 
subject with which Parliament can be called upon to deal 
—Education. No punctilio, no sense of responsibility de¬ 
terred them from producing with despatch legislation upon 
that subject. Why, then, does the Liberal polyglot voice 
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refrain from a clear pronouncement on the matter of the 
Second Chamber, which they proclaim as being indis¬ 
pensable to smooth their political pathl The fact is the 
mercenaries will not consent to face the risks. A J 
formed and powerful Second Chamber would be as the 
death-knell of Home Rule and Red Revolution. 

The refuge is the Parliament Bill, which should be in¬ 
tituled “ An Act to reduce the House of Lords to a 
nullity, and to establish (temporarily) Singlo Chamoer 
Government.” It will be time enough when reckless 
liabilities have been cleared off to bother about the com¬ 
position of a Second Chamber, which will be a real 
nuisance and drag. 

We take in hand the precious Parliament Bill. It con¬ 
tains no single provision honestly and courageousl} 
put forward which by improving the composition of the 
House of Lords might conduce in a legitimate manner 
to correct the evils of which the Liberal party complain. 
We make no reference to their allies, because the Home 
Rulers ostentatiously declare that they have no interest 
in our legislative system, and the only interest of the 
Socialists is that all barriers to revolution shall be swept 
away. 

The Bill provides that money Bills shall he passed with¬ 
out amendment bv the Lords within a month from the date 
of presentation, and if not so passed shall become law on the 
Royal Assent being signified. Who is to be authority to de¬ 
cide what is and what is not a money Bill? The highest 
judicial Court of the realm? No, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, whose decision shall be conclusive 
in all cases, and shall not be questioned in any Court of 
Law. The Speaker of the House of Commons is a party 
man. Within the limits of the duties which have at present 
been assigned to him, his conduct has been above reproach, 
hut the position of autocracy which it is now proposed 
to confer on him might easily lead to the selection of a 
very different type of man for the position. In any case, 
a claim to infallibility cannot in these days be admitted. 
As regards Bills other than money Bills, the veto of the 
House of Lords would be suspensory during three suc¬ 
cessive sessions, whether a General Election intervened 
or not, with various restrictions on the power of amend¬ 
ment by the Lords. 

Passing over the few other provisions of the Bill, it 
may be described as doing nothing to amend the compo¬ 
sition of a body which is condemned by the Liberal Party, 
but merely as an instrument to mutilate and nullify its 
powers of usefulness. 

How different has been the action of the Peers them¬ 
selves. They have had the question of reform—succes¬ 
sively urged by Lords Rosebery, Dunraven, Salisbury, 
and Newton—under consideration for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, which, as the House of Lords has been in existence 
for six centuries, is not a very long period in which to 
assimilate ideas of reform. Lord Rosebery has explained 
that the vice of the House of Lords as a Second Chamber 
is not that it has too much power, but that by comparison 
with the Senates of the United States and Second Cham¬ 
bers of some self-governing colonies, it has too little power. 
** The choice before us is this—you can choose from two 
options. One is the preservation of the present House 
exactly as it is w ith greatly diminished and, indeed, vanish¬ 
ing power; the other is the reconstitution of the House 
with the maintenance of legislative rights.” 

The House of Lords by its vote on Maroh 14 of the 
present year adopted the purport of these words and 
declared its readiness to adopt reconstruction. 

The Liberal party—the whilom party of reform—enters a 
dilatory plea. It has not the time at its disposal to enter 
on a constructive task to readjust the relations of the two 


Houses; it prefers to interpose a suspicious interval during 
which it can act practically unfettered. Let reform come 
when it must, is the Liberal cry, provided it does not come 
during our term of office, to disallow our engagements and 
baulk our projects. 


NEW YEAR, 1905 

In last week’s issue of The Academy I described how some 
of us passed Christmas Day, 1904, before Port Arthur, 
and in this article I propose to write of what happened 
a week later on New Year’s Day, 1905, an epoch-making 
date in the history of Japan, for on that day General Stoes- 
sel formally opened the negotiations w'hich led up to the 
surrender of the Russian stronghold in the Far East. But 
in order to understand the causes which led to the sudden 
and unexpected surrender of Port Arthur I must outline 
very briefly the military operations on December 28 and 
December 31, which led up to the capture of forts Nirusan 
and Shojusan. Punctually at 10 a.m. on December 28, 
in accordance with the promise made by Major Yamaoka 
at a luncheon given to the Foreign Military Attaches on 
Christmas Day, the mines under Fort Nirusan were 
exploded. When the smoke rolled away it looked as if a 
great V-shaped slice had been cut out of the escarpment. 
Through this breach the Japanese immediately assaulted 
and obtained possession of the banquette almost without 
opposition, for the 250 Russians holding it were all killed 
by the explosion. Inside the fort, however, was & second 
line of defence, where the big guns were mounted, and 
thi6 the Russians held until General Oshima, at 4 p.m., let 
loose the 36th and 19th Regiments on them. Charging 
side by side in friendly rivalry, this mass of soldiers, to 
the number of nearly 2,000, swept everything before them, 
and, heedless of losses, tumbled over one another in their 
• frantic endeavours to be first in possession of the line of 
heavy guns. The Russians, unable to withstand this 
onslaught, retired to the concrete barrack and kitchen at 
the back of the fort, where the survivors held out until 
3 a.m., when almost all were bavonetted. 

On the evening of December 31 we received the usual 
warning from headquarters to be in readiness to watch 
the blowing up of Fort Shojusan at ten o’clock the follow¬ 
ing morning. The Japanese engineers, profiting by the 
experience gained at North Keikw T ansan and Nirusan, 
determined to make a very complete job of Shojusan. To 
this end they placed one mine under the escarpment of the 
doomed fort, and then tunnelled their way right under¬ 
neath it until they had placed a second mine under the con¬ 
crete barrack at the back, where the Russian infantry were 
I in the habit of finding shelter from the relentless shell-fire 
of the besiegers. The Russians for their part, anticipating 
< an explosion and not wishing to share the fate of their 

• comrades w r ho perished on the banquette of Nirusan, 
remained in the barrack on the morning of December 31, 

. and immediately after the explosion of the first mine under 
i the escarpment rushed forward to defend the breach thus 
made. But at that moment the Japanese engineers ex- 
| ploded their second mine right under the barrack, with 
the result that almost the entire garrison of 550 men 
perished, and by 11 a.m. the Japanese infantry were in 
! complete possession of the fort. Immediately Shojusan 
; was taken the Russians concentrated the fire of every 
available gun on it, the Japanese artillery replying, and 
[ throughout the day this artillery duel, almost the last of 

• the siege, continued with unabated fury. 

The capture of forts Keikwansan, Nirusan, and Shoju¬ 
san within the space of two weeks aroused the enthusiasm 
I of the Japanese Army to a high pitch. At length, after 
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ment. The 10-inch field Howitzers fired in salvoes, and. 


raonthe of disappointment, they had achieved a definite 
success, and the camps round Port Arthur re-echoed with 
the shouts of Banzai, and saki flowed freely down the 
soldiers’ throats. The air was full of rumours. Some 
said that on the following day a simultaneous effort would 
be made to capture all the remaining positions along the 
Eastern section of the line from Bodai to the Covering 
Fort of Shojusan. Yet no one thought the fall of the 
fortress imminent. At headquarters I was told that even 
if the Russians abandoned the Eastern line of defence it 
would only be to retire to the interior line, which was 
known to exist behind. The most optimistic of the 
Japanese officers anticipated that the 6iege would last at 
least another four weeks, and many believed that six 
weeks or two months must elapse before the end came. 
But the actual time mattered not. The intoxication of 
victory w*as in the air, and all felt that the worst was over. 
Later on in the evening I learnt on good authority that, a6 
the attack on Shojusan had been so successful, a general 
advance would be made that night under cover of darkness 
against the remaining positions held by the Russians along 
the eastern section of the line. Throughout the evening 
the Japanese artillery continued their bombardment, and 
then, when darkness fell, the infantry crept from their 
trenches all along the line and commenced to climb the 
hills. But of this movement I saw nothing on account 

of the darkness. 

At dawn on New Year’s Day I hastened down to the 
headquarters of the 9th Division, and found that a change 
had come over the scene, 6tartling in its suddenness. The 
entire Russian line from Shojusan to the neck of Bodai 
was ewarming with black-cqated Japanese soldiers, and 
for some time it was hardly possible to believe that the 
Japanese were really at last in possession of that grim 
line of hills. During the night the Russians had aban¬ 
doned their positions almost without firing a shot after 
blowing up their works and rendering the guns useless. 
Only one point remained in their possession, and this was 
the peak of Bodai, with the muzzles of its two great guns 
still peeping defiantly from their rocky resting-place 
626ft. above the plain. The Russians seemed loth to part 
with this cherished possession, the highest and most pre¬ 
cipitous point along the whole line, without a fight 
befitting its importance. 

Throughout the morning and the early part of the after¬ 
noon what was destined to be the last great artillery duel 
between the combatants wa6 kept up with the greatest 
fury. The Russian gunners knew that the hour glass was 
running out, for they used the ammunition of their big 
guns in a more reckless manner than they had ever done 
before. Their fire was concentrated on the captured line 
of forte, and the object of the gunners was to drop their 
shells on the reverse slope of the hills, where the Japanese 
infantry was massed in thousands waiting to assault the 
peak of Bodai. But no amount of shell-fire could rob the 
Mikado’s solciers of their chief joy in life, which is to 
satisfy their innate curiosity by examining something new. 
The men in little groups swarmed over the forts held by 
the enemy six hours previously. They examined the 
guns; they crept into the bomb-proof shelters; they routed 
out the property left by the Russians, and laughingly com¬ 
mented on the domestic characteristics of their opponents. 

About mid-day the artillery fire from the forts became so 

* » 

furious that many received their first inkling that the 
fortress was about to fall, because it seemed as if the 
Russians were using up their superfluous ammunition. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon the Japanese guns began 
such a severe final bombardment of the peak of Bodai that 
even the oldest soldiers stared at one another in astonish- 


the shells reaching the peak at identically the same 
moment, caused such an upheaval that masses of rock were 

loosened and rolled down the hill-side. 

The final assault on Bodai was carried out at the discre¬ 
tion of the officer in command of the troops on the moun¬ 
tain, for General Oshima had left the bomb-proof shelter 
from which he had watched the engagement, and returned 
to his quarters. Lieutenant Hori, his aide-de-camp, 
informed me that Oshima had given out that no attack 
would be made before the evening. It was therefore with 
some surprise that we saw the troops fall in, and at 3.35 
begin to advance. The leading company spread out in an 
irregular line, without any particular formation, every 
man apparently anxious to be the first to stand on the 
peak. Up they climbed, the last few yards with the assist¬ 
ance of hands and knees, for the rocks were steep and 
jagged by the bursting of innumerable shells. The lead¬ 
ing men were only a few yards from the crest when the 
Japanese artillery fired their last round. For a moment 
the soldiers appeared on the sky-line; then they were over 
the top and lost to view. Hori seized a pencil and hastily 
wrote a note to inform his general of this “ crowning 
mercy,” the capture of dread Bodai of unhappy memory. 
The message was despatched down-hill by an orderly, and 
we once more looked at the peak. There wae a change, 
for the Japanese infantry were retiring down the steep side 
of the mountain, and leaving many fallen men to mark 
the line of its descent. “It is not taken yet, then!” was 
the grieved remark of the aide-de-camp who had just sent 
the glad tidings to his general. Not yet; but the end wae 
shortly to come. The Russian had his trump card to play, 
and he was determined to play it before the enemy should 
claim the game. 

The few Russian soldiers who had retired just beneath 
the reverse slope when the peak of Bodai was rendered 
untenable by the concentrated artillery fire, rushed once 
again to the summit as the leading Japanese infantry 
appeared over the crest, and for a moment succeeded in 
driving them back. A Russian poured oil over the wood¬ 
work forming the top of the bomb-proof shelters and the 
stand for the two great, long-barrelled, 6-inch guns, which 
in August were smashed and rendered useless. He then 
applied a match, and the Russians bolted for their lives 
down the slope towards the town. The Japanese, tem¬ 
porarily checked, once more advanced to the crest just a6 
the flames were bursting out—unfortunately for many just 
a few moments too 6oon. Without any warning the top 
of the mountain seemed to rise in the air and then spread 
out like a black pall, hiding the crest and half of the slopes 
from view for several minutes. It was a perfect represen¬ 
tation of a miniature volcanic eruption. The Russians had 
fired their mine, the bolt of Bodai was shot, and exactly 
fifteen minutes before four on New Year’s afternoon the 
mountain which had caused so much Iosb to the besiegers 
and had proved 6uch a giant in the defence, passed into 
the hands of the Japanese, with this final protest against 
the change. It was a fitting climax to the desperate con¬ 
test which had been waged on its slope and on the hills 
around during the past six months. 

It was then the turn of the Russians to bombard Bodai, 
and this they did with the utmost vigour. The Japanese 
were forced to evacuate the crest, and to retire a short 
distance down the slope for shelter. Throughout the 
remainder of the afternoon, and in the gathering twilight, 
the bombardment never ceased. Shells were passing one 
another in the air with a frequency not seen for months. 
The Russian gunner was exhausting his spare ammuni¬ 
tion in a manner that must have delighted his heart. It 
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did not matter what he aimed at, it did not matter if he 
hit anything, and it did not matter if his shells went to 
places where no enemy could possibly have existed. All 
the Russian gunner desired was to go through the 
mechanical operation, to load and to fire. 

While the final attack on Bodai was in progress, and the 
artillery duel still continued, the undercurrent of peace 
wa 9 making itself felt a few miles to the west. At 4.30 on 
the afternoon of New Year’s Day a Russian officer, accom¬ 
panied by an orderly bearing a flag of truce, reached the 
Japanese lines to the south of the village of Suishien. He 
carried a letter from General Stoessel addressed to General 
Xogi. The letter was handed over to the Japanese, and 
reached General Nogi’s quarters the same evening, and 
was as follows: — 

“ Port Arthur (undated). 

** General Baron Nogi. 

g IR> —Taking into consideration the state of affairs at 
the seat of war in general, I find the future resistance of 
Port Arthur useless, and with a view of saving fruitless 
loss of life I would like to negotiate about the capitulation. 
I beg vou to appoint a delegate for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing about the conditions of the capitulation, and to 
choose a place where my delegate may meet with him. I 
avail mvself of this opportunity to express my sentiments 
of esteem. 

“ Stoessel, General.” 

The Great Siege was at an end. Thus passed the event¬ 
ful New Year’s Day of 1905. 

E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


RONSARD AND THE POETS OF 
THE PLEIADE—II. 

Ronsard preaches a pagan doctrine: let me live to the 
full my life; let me delight in the beauty which surrounds 
me, and take no heed for the morrow. Let us look, for 
example, at this lovely sonnet: — 

“ Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, a la chandclle, 
Assise auprks du feu, deridant et filant, 

Direz chantant mes vers, en vous esmerveillant. 

Ron sard me celebrait du temps que j’etais belle. 

•* Lors vous n’aurez servante ogant telle nouvelle, 

Desja sais le labeur a demy sommeillant, 

Qui au bruit de mon nom ne s’aille ses veillant, 

Beaissant vostre nom de louange immortelle. 

Je seraz sous la terre, et, fautis me sans os, 

Par les ombres myrteux je prendraz mon repos : 

Vaisserez au foyer une vieilie accroupie, 

Regrettant mon amour et vostre fier desdain. 

Vivez, si m’en croyez. m’attendez k demain : 

Cueillez d£s aujourd’fiuy les roses de la vie.” 

An air of exquisite melancholy pervades this, but no 
single Christian sentiment finds expression; merely 
words of bitter reproach for the hard-hearted fair one who 
rejected his love. In his ode to the “ Forest de Gustine ” 
he becomes a pure pagan: — 

“ Couchs sous tes ombrages vers, 

Gustine, je te chante 
Autant que les Grecs par leurs vers 
La forest d’Erymanthe. 

Car malin, cela je ne puis 
A la race future 
De combien obligd je suis 
A lk belle verdure : 

Toy, qui sous l’abry de tes bois 
Ravey d’esprit m'amuses : 

Toy, qui fais qu’k toutes les fois 
Me respondent les muses: 

Toy, par qui de ce mechant soin 

Tout franc je me delivre, * 

Lorsqu’en toy je me pas bien loin, 

Pariant avec un livre. 

Tes bocages soient touiours pleins 
! D'amoureuse9 brigades 
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De Satyres et de Sylvains, 

La crainte les Naiades 
En toi habite desormais 
Des muses le college 
Et ton bois ne seule jamais 
La flame sacrilege.” 

We seem to see nymphs flitting through the groves of 
the forest. Surely this spring, which wells in silvery 
freshness from yonder mossy bank, is some fair one meta¬ 
morphosed to save her from the embrace of an amorous 
satyr. And further in the depths of the forest, where 
the thick foliage shuts out the light of day, one almost 
seems to hear the growl of the erymanthian wild boar 
that only Hercules could slay, or the music of Atalanta s 
hounds urged on by their white-limbed mistress to the 
chase. Here is no vision of a French forest, but rather 
a French forest inspired with classic beauty. Since 
Ronsard seeks all his inspiration from the classics, and 
is impregnated with the classical sense of beauty alone, 
his works are essentially superficial. He grasps and 
S describes the outward details of beauty, but goes no 
further. There is no philosophy in his poems, save the 
epicurean vein already alluded to; no probing of the 
human sentiments; his poetry is rather a mild revel, 
and we expect to see Bacchus and all his wine-loving 
troop assisting at the singing of his songs. Ronsard was 
ambitious, and aspired to be the Homer of his country, 

1 and with this end in view began his great epic poem, 
the “ Franciade.” This w T ork has perhaps not met with 
as much approval as in reality it merits. In it the poet 
I undoubtedly committed some gi*ave errors of taste, and 
j the subject', the origin of the Francs, was badly chosen, 
but nevertheless abounds in fine passages. 

It is hard for us, living in an age so far removed from 
that of Ronsard, to realise the fame that he enjoyed at 
the height of his career, or to understand the shortness 
of its duration. He has been called the poet of*princes, 
and not without reason, for among his protectors he 
counted Henri II., Marie Stewart, and Charles IX. On 
the death of the last-named his star began fo pale, and 
at the end pf his life he was neglected and almost for¬ 
gotten. And the reason for this, as already pointed out, 
was the artificial nature of his inspiration, and the narrow 
circle of refined courtiers to which his work made appeal. 
As far as form is concerned his poetry is beautiful. Who 
can read this sonnet without being deeply moved by the 
picture of nature?— 

Marie, levez vous, vous estes paresseuse, 

Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a fredonnl, 

Et ja le rossignol doucement pergonn£, 

Dessus l’espine assis, sa complainte amoureuse. 

Sus de bout, allons voir l’herbelette perleuse, 

Et votre beau rosier de boutons couronne, 

Et vos oeillets mignons ausquels airez donne 
Hier au soir de l’eau d’une main soigneuse. 

Hansoir er vous couchant vous jurastes vos yeux 
D’estre plus tot que moy ce matin esveillie; 

Mais le dormir de l’aube, aux filles gracieux. 

Vous tient d’un doux pommeil encor les yeux siltre, 

Ca ca que je les baise et vostre beau tetin 
Cent fois pour vous apprendre k vous lever matin. 

We seem to see the poet walking in some lovely garden, 
bathed in the morning sun, the silver dew still glistening 
in the petals of the crimson roses, and the green leaves 
of the trees gently stirred by the cool morning wind. The 
two lines: — 

11 Et vos oeillets mignons auquels avez donne 
Hier au soir de l’eau d’une main si soigneuse ”— 

so simple in themselves, are yet so wonderful in the feel¬ 
ings they produce. They seem to evolve the picture of 
the poet and the fair Marie, as they wandered together 
in that self-same garden the evening before, when the 
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setting sun cast its crimson glory on the clouds, and the 
shadows grew long, and the flowers gently sank to rest; 
when the song of the birds grew fainter as they nervously 
fluttered to their resting perch, and the drone of the bees 
struck with restful note on the ears. As tne soft mystery 
of night invaded the garden, the poet had parted from 
Marie, her promise that together they should drink in 
the exhilarating wine of the morning still ringing in his 
ears. It is disappointing to think, and hard to believe, 
that these lovely sonnets are in reality artificial, and that 
the sentiment they express is purely artistic and imper¬ 
sonal. The history of Ronsard’s life, however, and an 
analysis of his poems, must lead us to this conclusion. 
It, of course, leads up to the question as fo how far all 
art is impersonal, which cannot, of course, be discussed 
here. 

Far other was it with Du Bellay (1524-60) the author 
of the already mentioned war cry of the Pleiade, u La 
defense et illustration de la langue frangaise.” He began 
by drawing his inspiration from the sources of antiquity, 
but wandered ever farther and farther from the theories 
of his early gems. His later works are rich in the expres¬ 
sion of purely personal emotion. In this respect Du 
Bellay appears as a premature “ Romantique,” premature 
by three centuries, indeed, but neverthless bearing rela¬ 
tionship through the prominence of the “ Great Ego ” in 
his works. His earliest poems are his Odes and 
“ L’Olive.” At the age of twenty-four he went to Rome 
as secretary to his relation, the Cardinal Dubellay, 
Ambassador at the Papal Court. It is in these surround¬ 
ings that he wrote his “ Antiquites de Rome,” and his 
" Regrets.” The ruins of ancient Rome seem to have 
inspired him with little of their poetry, as his mind tended 
to turn inward to self-analysis. His “ Antiquite ” is 
filled with bitter complaints of Rome's departed grandeur 
and of the corruption of the Pontificate. The “ Regrets ” 
are in part a work of 6atire directed against the pre¬ 
vailing corruption in Rome, but personal emotions form 
the foundations of the poems, which are written as his 
fantasy directs. Space will not permit of long quotations, 
but we carinot refrain from quoting this exquisite 
sonnet: — 

Heureux qui, coirnne Ulysse, a fait an beau voyage, 

Ou comme cestuy qui conquit la toison, 

Et puis est retourne, plein d’usage et raison, 

Vivre entre ses parents le reste de son age! 

Quand revoiray-je, helas, de mon petit village 
Fumer la cheminle: et en quelle saison 
Reyoiray-je le clos de ma pauvre maison. 

Qui m’est une province et beaucoup d’av&ntage ? 

Plus me plaist le sejour qu’ont basty mes ageux, 

Que des palais Romains le front audacieux : 

Plus que le marbre dur me plaist l’ardoise fine, 

Plus mon Loyre Gaulois, que le Tybre Latin, 

Plus mon petit Lyr^, que le mont Palatin, 

Et plus que l’air maria la douceur Angevine. 

This poem combines all the freshness of classical Greece 
with deep personal feeling. Perhaps Du Bellay’s master¬ 
piece is the poem written towards the end of his life, and 
entitled " Dun Vanneur de Ble aux Vents”: — 

A vous troppe legere, 

Qui d’aile passagere 
Par le monde volez, 

Et d’un sifflant murmure 
L’ombrageuse verdure 
Doulcement esbranlez. 

J’offre ces violettes 
Ces lis et ces flpurettes 
Et ces roses iri, 

Ces vermeillettes roses. 

Tout freschement <* closes 
Et ces oeilletz aussi. 
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De vostre doulce haleine 
Eventez ceste plaine 
Eventez ce sejour: 

Ce pendant que j’^hanne 
A mon ble, que je vanne 
A la chaleur du jour. 

The facility and freshness of diction in this poem are 
unrivalled, and it will ever remain one of the beauties of 
French literature. The harmony of tones makes of the 
poem a true song; we almost hear the wind rustling 
through the golden corn of fertile France, and the chant 
of the thresher as he bends to his task. We can only 
briefly mention by name the other poets of the Pleiade : 
Antoine de Baif, Remi Belleu, Du Bartas. Towards the 
end of the century the poetry of the Pleiade, in the hands 
of unworthy successors, departed far from the original 
theories, and finally fell into a condition of palpable 
decadence. It was inevitable that the exotic flower 
should fade, and the biting blast of Francois de Malherbe’s 
somewhat unjust criticism hastened its death. Malherbe 
was the great reformer of French poetry, at the turning- 
point of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A 
reformer was needed, for the excessive facility and utter 
lack of rules in poetry had led to visible degeneration. 
The seventeenth century has never treated the Pleiade with 
fairness. Their works w^ere relegated to an undeserved 
obscurity, by a century which itself drew its inspiration 
from the sources they had used, and which strove to enrich 
the language by much the same process. It remained 
for the " Romantiques ” and Sainte-Beuve, the great critic, 
to revive these faded and forgotten flowers with the sun¬ 
shine of sympathy and understanding. S. A.-B. 

Munich. 


TALKS WITH FROUDE 

Reported by Frank Harris. 

A man, nearly six feet in height, with slight, spare 
figure, and clean-shaven, attractive face—attractive 
mainly through large, quick, hazel eyes. The whole 
countenance is good; a broad and rather high fore¬ 
head, a shapely nose, suasive lips, apd clearly marked 
large chin—altogether a sympathetic scholarly appear¬ 
ance, though showing age everywhere (I am speak¬ 
ing of 1882), age and a certain patience not devoid of 
courage. The brown hair is already very thin, and is 
retreating everywhere from the brow: it is quite grey at 
the sides; about the eyes, w’hich are still young and cheer¬ 
ful, if not gay, are innumerable lines. And when he 
speaks his voice is pleasant, a clear tenor, with many 
inflections in it. I am continually remarking that men 
who write well have agreeable voices—the voice being a 
sort of index to sense of rhythm and style. 

As an introduction I had a letter from Carlyle. Froude 
met me therefore with much friendliness, and soon con¬ 
fessed to me that he would rather have been Odysseus than 
any other hero of poetry or romance; “ the super-subtle 
Greek knew men and cities,” he said, with a charming 
boyish smile, “ was brave in war and wise in counsel; as 
typical a Greek, moreover, as Robinson Crusoe was a 
typical Englishman.” 

This was the beginning of a long acquaintance—I would 
say friendship were it not that for some reason or other, 
perhaps difference of age or lack of vital sympathy, I 
never became intimate with Froude. The chance came 
to me, but I could not avail myself of it. His “ Life of 
Carlyle” caused an extraordinary sensation. He was 
raved against in a hundred papers; it was openly stated 
that he had shown indecent haste in the publication, had 
sacrificed the memory of his friend and benefactor to catch 
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pence. I happened to call on him one day when the storm 
was at its height. He wanted my opinion on the matter, 
was childishly eager that I should approve his action. 
I told him that the excitement seemed puerile to me; the 
question was not about the time or manner of publication, 
but simply whether the “ Life ” was w'ell done, a monu¬ 
mental building or not? 

At first he would not accept this view, and talked non¬ 
sense about “ accusations injurious to his honour,” and grew 
red and hot over his whipped vanity; gradually he talked 
himself (M>ol, and at length agreed that the future would 
indeed care nothing whether the book had appeared in 
1881 or 1885. He sought to persuade me that to tell 
the whole truth was the only way to do honour to his 
friend* the only way also to write a great ‘‘Life.” But 
this I would not have at any cost, and perhaps my reply 
was crudely true rather than complimentary. 

“ You’ve shot the bricks out, all of them I don’t doubt, 
since you made a point of it; but there’s no building 
there, no attempt at one, so far as I can see; no monu¬ 
ment and lifelike presentment, no temple nor shrine.” 
It was tactless, needlesslv rude; but I was very young 
and my passionate devotion to Carlyle bad been grievously 
wounded by Froude’s determination to depict him as a 
’“peasant of genius . . . not quite a gentleman,” and 

so on, as if the gentleman had to teach and not to learn 
from that heroic soul. 

It speaks well for Froude that our relations remained 
friendly. Twice or three times a year we used to meet 
and have a talk. O 11 one occasion the question of style 
came up, and this Froude handled with authority. Car¬ 
lyle, he said, had often complained that it took him ten 
years of incessant labour to learn to write. His life of 
Schiller was mere “copybook” stuff; but in “Sartor” 
he had at length found himself by writing just as he 
talked and thought. “In my own case,” said Froude, “I 
had no such difficulty. I was reading an essay the other 
day which I wrote at seventeen, and I found nothing to 
alter in it. I don't say this by way of self-praise; it 
is merelv a fact.” 

He did not seem to see at all that it might take longer 
to learn to wield Exenlibur than a small-sword, nor did 
I think it necessary to risk friendship for the obvious. 

Froude’s mental limitations even in his own field were 
narrow; he professed to see no talent, much less genius, 
in Emerson ; he was exceedingly proud of the fact that 
he had praised Ctesar and written a life of him before 
Mommsen. 

Froude’s “ inaccuracies,” which were so harped upon 
by Freeman, arose chiefly, I think, from his habit of 
trusting a naturally good memory. I had one rather 
pointed example of how inaccurate he could be uninten¬ 
tionally. Just before that voyage round the world, a 
record of which he gave us in “Oceana/’ I called on him 
And told him I wanted to interview him about South 
Africa. It had always interested me, and I had a high 
opinion of the Boers, thought them, indeed, even finer 
men than the French Canadians, and believed that they 
would make the best of citizens if left a good deal alone. 
Frou-de quite agreed with me, and gave his opinion with 
complete frankness. He was unnecessarily harsh, [ 
thought, about the Englishmen in South Africa. He spoke 
of them as “ bar-loafers and speculators.” At bottom 
Froude was an ordinary English gentleman, with uncon¬ 
scious profound prejudices in favour of the landed f entry, 
whom he regarded as the salt of the earth, and whose 
sons he would have had compulsorily educated *0 take 
at least second-class honours at Oxford. He was more in 
sympathy with the incredible stolid conservatism of the 
Boers than with the drinking and gambling of the 
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Colonial Englishmen. He opened himself freely to me 
on all such matters, and I reproduced his words like a 
, phonograph. Before leaving I asked him for a photo- 
gTaph for reproduction in the illustrated paper. He 
gave me one. 

In due time the article appeared, and made an extra¬ 
ordinary sensation. It was telegraphed out to South 
Africa verbatim, and when Froude arrived at Cape Town 
he found that he had stirred up a hornet’s nest. He was 
threatened by the Colonial Englishmen with personal 
violence if he landed; in fact, he did not dare to set 
foot on shore. When he returned and wrote “ Oceana ” 
he stated that the interview appeared through the indis¬ 
cretion of a friend. I called upon him immediately, and 
he received me with laughing amiability, though ho 
evidently felt that I had done wrong in publishing the 
. interview. After a short discussion, in which he held 
to his opinion, I reminded him of the photograph, and 
that I had asked for it, stating that I wanted it for 
j the Pictorial World. He then remembered the whole 

i circumstance, and beat his forehead with the palm 

1 of his hands, crying, “ Men culpa , vita culpa y my fault, 

1 my fault, how could I have forgotten! The truth is, had 

I thought of the consequences of such an interview I 
should never have given it even to you, so when I saw the 
hullabaloo I came to the conclusion I had not authorised 
the interview'. I was completely mistaken. Let me make 
what amends I can. I will write a letter to the Times 
! saying it was all my mistake . . .” 

“No, no,” I replied, “it makes no difference. As you 
• have not mentioned me by name in vour book I do not 

• «r 

mind at all. I am quite satisfied so long as you remember 
I that I did not betray your confidence. Needless to say, I 
had no idea mvself that the interview would have had 

9 

such painful'consequences for you or I should never have 
asked vou for it.” 

Therewith the matter dropped. 

Froude was very proud of having been sent out as a 
sort of special ambassador or plenipotentiary to settle the 
dispute between Great Britain and the Orange Free State 
j as to the possession of the diamond fields at Kimberley, 
and it is to his honour that he gave an uncompromising 
decision in favour of the Free State. In all the affairs of 
life Froude w*as a kindly, honourable gentleman. It was 
not without reason that Carlyle always spoke of him to me 
as “ good kindly Froude.” 

Froude’s religion was curiously vague. He was by 
nature an unbeliever, a pleasant, amiable sceptic. Carlyle 
had not really affected his thought; he tried to believe 
that there was a moral law'; but he saw so many excep¬ 
tions to it that it had no terror or real meaning for him. 
You had to speak in terms* of the old faith or of poetry 
before he associated any emotion with it. I remember 
quoting to him once the AEschylean phrase, to> 8pd<rarrt 
iraOtiv, and he took it up with fervour. “ Who does 
wrong must suffer, that’s the truth,” he cried, “ the punish¬ 
ment of sin is death.” But then his second thought, I am 
sure, was “ Everyone must die, and whether the punishment 
comes a little sooner or later cannot matter very much. 
Meanwhile ’tis a fair world, and a comfortable income, and 
leisure and books and beautiful scenery, and a good 
dinner are all pleasant things—eminently pleasant and de¬ 
sirable.” A kindly Epicurean was Froude, of charming 
manner and fine presence. 

But now one has to ask what remains of his work, and 
of all the labour he did under the sun! For forty years 
he held a very considerable place in England as a man 
of letters: he was Regius Professor of History at Oxford; 
wrote of Henry VIII. and his time in eight or ten volumes; 
four volumes' of “ Short Essays on Great Subjects,” besides 
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a “ Life of Cesar, “ Oceana,” and other books—and now 
what remains of them all ? His story is already dead; 
as dead as his rival Freeman's. Some of his short essays on 
great subjects, however, are interesting, and they will be 
read, I hope, for a long time to come. I cannot help class¬ 
ing him in my own mind with Macaulay; he was almost as 
shallow as Macaulay, but he had learnt something from 
Carlyle, and his shallowness, therefore, is not so offensive 
as Macaulay’s blatant Whig prejudices. 

Froude’s English is a gift of the first order; it has 
hardly any fault save too great fluency. It is lucidity 
itself, and flexible, smooth, rhythmic to boot; as urbane as 
Addison’s, and with much of Steele’s point and meaning. 
Froude will be read by the student and artist in words for 
some time to co'me. His style w’ill preserve him as it 
has preserved Addison. But he has no place in the intel¬ 
lectual history of our race; he has contributed nothing 
to our stock of ideas, has created no typical memorable 
characters; he is not a sacred singer or reconciler or star- 
finder ; he always went about in livery and wore the ideas 
of others with typical well-bred ease and assurance. 


REVIEWS 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL POLITICIAN 

Peers and Bureaucrats . By Ramsay Muib. (Constable 

and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Ramsay Muir has given us a book in which he 
has endeavoured to approach his subject in a colloquial 
manner. Such efforts* are more frequently failures than 
not. It is far from our desire to discourage any attempt 
at bringing vivacity in professional style; in fact, there 
is always an open attention to be given to vivacity in any 
form or shape, for vivacity is generally a symptom of life. 
But vivacity and colloquialism are scarcely the same thing. 
One of the inevitable results of colloquialism is a certain 
incoherence, a certain lack of precision and cogency, that 
cannot but tend to mar an argument. Yet it has this to 
gain, that while it loses the weight of dignity on the one 
hand, it brings the argument nearer to the person on the 
other. More than once or twice we felt, in reading this 
book, that Professor Muir had us by the lapel of the 
coat with intent to rivet attention; but the paradox of 
life is, that he who solicits attention seldom receives it; 
whereas he who spurns it finds the world hungering to 
hear him. 

This is the greater pity since Mr. Muir’s book is an 
entirely admirable one. Now and then he fails to expand 
his object out with the fit historical amplification; more 
frequently he fails to carry his argument to the con¬ 
vincing conclusion. But he approaches his subject philo¬ 
sophically : that is to say, bowing to no party Baals, 
doffing his cap to no leader, mouthing no warn-worn shib¬ 
boleth, intent only on a satisfactory conclusion to an un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs. This is so rare that the result 
is 'bracing. After the clash of weapons, Mr. Muir’s voice 
comes quietly to us asking the cause and outcome of the 
fray, or rather, he examines our war-cries, dissects them, 
analyses them, dismisses them, takes the enemy’s war- 
cries, and submits them to the same process, and then 
calmly gives us his own conclusions: telling us finally 
that though he has done so, he is convinced that we are so 
foolish that we will never adopt his conclusions, that their 
very sanity will cause us to reject them. 

For the sake of euphony he entitles his book, “ Peers 
and Bureaucrats.” For the sake of obvious convenience 
he takes his subjects for treatment in the reverse order. 
He is very genuinely concerned with the growth, both in 
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size and power, of Bureaucracy in England. Indeed, who 
✓an help but be, taking into consideration its deadening 
effect on national life? Officialdom hedges us right and 
left. It encroaches on our most intimate affairs in a way 
that Englishmen would never have sanctioned but a short 
while ago. Marshalled in the name of liberty, its myrmidons 
are binding freedom with great swaths of red tape. But 
this is not its only evil; it is, perhaps, not its greatest 
evil: for the initiative of the nation is being crippled. 
Instead of deeming national matters his personal 
affair the Englishman is learning to lean * supinelv 
on those who accomplish his work for him. Mr. 
Muir makes clear that even the political chiefs of the 
nation are but puppets in the hands of this silent, omni¬ 
potent army of Bureaucracy. He does not so much inform 
us as bring the fact out from our su'b-consciousness, making 
us regard it steadily. We shall have to regard it steadily 
sooner or later. It is a coming problem ; the more so, 
as each new legislative measure adds to this measureless 
army. That it is not an active problem now is due to our 
sloth. This fact Btrips some pungency from the initial 
portion of Mr. Muir’s 'book, driving the reader’s major 
attention to its latter and larger half. He succeeds in 
showing us, however, only too well, that we are ruled not 
by ourselves, not by our representatives, not by vote or 
ballot-box, but by an army of men which the nation pays, 
it is true, but which the nation cannot dismiss or remove 
however little they do or however badly they do it, and 
which it is pledged to pension. Was ever so ignominious 
a state of affairs ? 

It is therefore to the second half of this book we are 
driven to find a problem that the nation does recognise in 
this light, however little to its taste. And here Mr. Muir 
treads controversial ground with the firm step of a man 
who eschews because he despises mere party shibboleths. 
He avoids even the title “ The House of Lords,” speaking 
always and firmly of “ The Second Chamber Problem.” 
We cannot but think his argument deserves deep and 
earnest attention. He himself is pessimistic of what good 
it will achieve. His closing paragraph runs* “One feels 
that neither this scheme (the scheme he has put forward 
for the elucidation of the problem), nor any other scheme 
based upon principles and reason, stands much chance of 
being adopted by a nation which shrinks from the dis¬ 
cussion of principles, and which never feels it is discussing 
‘ practical politics ’ except when it is discussing the pro¬ 
posals put forward by rival parties as part of their tactics 
in their endless strife.” This is well and worthily put, 
however sadly true a fact it be. 

For this reason it may be that Professor Muir’s book 
will not receive the attention it deserves; for it appeals 
to minds that have learnt to think for themselves, and 
to avoid the meaningless catchwords of a shareholder 
press. Such minds are few. Some of us like to 
think sometimes that such mindst are on the increase 
and that more of the electorate are being weaned from 
party platforms. But we never know how far our wish is 
not father to the thought. 

Quotation would maim Professor Muir’s argument. 
He deserves to speak for himself; and he deserves 
to be heard widely. We trust he will be, for nothing 
but good can come from bracing thought. We can¬ 
not always agree with him; but that is f a subsidiary 
matter. It is more to the point that we cannot always 
approve of his colloquial mannerisms. This may, of course, 
win him a larger audience, though we doubt it: it will 
diminish his power with that audience. A man with some¬ 
thing to say, as Professor Muir has, cannot but gain from 
saying it as well as possible. 
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ISLES OF THE PACIFIC 

Melanttiant and Polynetiant. By Gkobo* Bkown, -D.D. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 12*. net.) 

Having maintained a close acquaintance with the Melan¬ 
esian and Polynesian races for nearly fifty years, Dr. 
George Brown is fully qualified to put the results of his 
observations before the public. That they are extremely 
interesting it is hardly needful to assert, for he would be 
a poor writer indeed who did not glean splendid material 
and present it attractively, given such a fine opportunity 
and so long an experience; but they are far more than 
merely interesting. The information collected in this 
volume should form valuable data for future investigators 
of the languages, customs, and origins of these varied 
tribes whom so few of us have ever seen, for the author, 
happily, is one of those explorers who can put two and 
two together—who can argue logically and clearly from 
premiss to conclusion. 

Nothing is more noticeable, in reading these pages, than 
their exemplification of the proverbial saying that “ human 
nature is the same all the world over.” We find frequently 
the same ideas, the same motives, the same reasoning, as 
an educated European exhibits, and occasionally the in¬ 
stances brought forward are distinctly amusing. Discuss¬ 
ing “ Childhood and Early Life ” in these remote islands 
of the Pacific, Dr. Brown says: 14 When a young man 

wishes to marry he must first ask the young woman herself, 
as it is not etiquette in New Britain for the lady to make 
open advances first. In Samoa they have the sensible plan 
of allowing either of the parties to propose, but this is not 
proper in New Britain. I asked my informant the question, 
4 How does the lad know whether the girl likes him or 
not? * ‘ Oh! ’ he said, 4 he can soon find that out. He 
looks at her, watches her, and soon he sees it in her eye. 
No one, it seems, likes his sweetheart interfered with; but 
a slight difference appears when the lover has to tell his 
father and friends of his decision, for they have to supply 
the necessary money—otherwise he cannot get married. 

He knows nothing about engagement rings, but the same 
object is accomplished when he gets a basket and puts into 
it anything and everything he can muster up to take as a 
present to his future wife. The basket will probably con¬ 
tain a few fathoms of ditrara (native money—a kind of 
rope), some beads, a bit of tobacco, a pipe, shell armlets, 
pearl shells, cuscus teeth, a bit of red cloth, or their own 
dyed substitute for it. Sometimes the young man is too 
shy to give it to the girl himself, and so he gets one of her 
girl fviends to act for him and take the present to her. 
The young woman, however, cannot take anything out of 
the basket to use for herself. She keeps it safe until they 
are married. 

The English schoolboy of the lower forms who occasion¬ 
ally, in an outburst of passionate truthfulness, exclaims 
glibly, “ Cut my throat if I tell a lie,” has his counterpart 
in the inhabitant of New Britain, who will draw his hand 
across his throat as he speaks, 41 implying & wish that his 
throat may be cut if he is speaking falsely.” The sensation 
of nightmare is aptly described as a spirit sitting on the 
chest of the sufferer; in our own case we ascribe it as a 
rule to something rather more weighty than a spirit. The 
theory of dreams in Samoa recalls certain attempted ex¬ 
planations which have found adherents in Western lands: 
dreams and visions are supposed to be real—“ the soul of 
the dreamer had actually been away from the body, and 
he had actually seen the vision.” In neighbouring 
islands the idea is that the soul is like a man, and always 
stays inside him except when he is asleep or in a faint. 


44 A man who was very sleepy would say, ‘ My soul wants 
to go away.* ” 

, A curious, perverse kind of reasoning occurs in Samoa, 
i according to Dr. Brown. Touching the question of morals, 
j he says:— 

A man might make a plantation of bananas, and when 
they were full-grown bunch after bunch might be taken 
away, until the poor fellow, thoroughly disheartened, and 
also very angry, would cut down all the plant* which were 
left It may be thought that he had a 
do this, as the bananas belonged to him ; but by doing 
so he had, in a figure, killed his relatives who had been 
helping themselves, and so he brought upon himself great 
indignation as a murderer of relatives. 

The Samoans have a well-developed sense of ridicule, and 
it is fortunate for our own music-halls that the laws here 
are not quite so stringent in this matter, for one poet, in 
recent days, who introduced a political allusion in his song, 
was forced to pay a fine of twenty pigs as a penalty 1 

The sections on language, grammar, and kindred subjects 
are capital, and the explanation of the mysterious tabu 
will be of especial interest to English students. Dr. Brown 
also enlarges in a striking manner on the volcanic forma¬ 
tion of the islands in this part of the globe, and compel* 
the conclusion that our earth is still in active process of 
construction—a world, as it were, yet in the making. The 
whole book, in fact, is replete with suggestive analogies and 
thoughtful statements, and it is not marred, as are so 
many works written by explorers who also constitute them¬ 
selves missionaries, by any offensive insistence on the 
religious aspect of the work. 
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OUR BANKING SYSTEM 

The Rite of the London Money Market, 1640-1826. By 
W. R. Bisbchopp, LL.D. With a Preface by H. S. 
Foxwill, M.A. (P. 6. King and 8on. 5s. net.) 

Thb history of banking is the history of ^e jn°» k 
important factor in a country’s progress and pro.pe«ty, 
but to the mission of the historian surely should be added 
that of the expounder and interpreter. Dr. Bisachopp a 
work, dealing as it does almost wholly with our banking 
system, shows him to be a clear, concise, and accurate 
recorder of a multitude of well-known facts and of some 
new details, through the access he has obtained to hitherto 
closed archives; but as an exponent and interpreter of 
the deeper meanings of the historic evolution of our 
financial methods he must be regarded as timid and halt¬ 
ing. It is, of course, of vital importance that we should 
be presented with a record of the continuous but varying 
phases of the rise of the London bankers; of the contri¬ 
bution to that rise made by the Cornhill goldsmiths; of 
the silent evolution, by private initiative and enterprise, 
of that soundest of all our credit instruments, the cheque ; 
of State tamperings with the liberties of the pioneer 
bankers; of the establishment of the Bank of England a 
monopoly and the difficulties and opposition by which 
it was confronted by financiers and politicians, its repeals, 
its amendments, and exteneions; the rise and growth of 
the country banks, their relation to industry and com¬ 
merce, and their many struggles; the crises, the panics, 
and the various ways in which these were dealt with and 
met; the note-issuing muddles and meddlings arising out 
of the centralisation system: all these and many other 
points are most clearly and carefully recorded. 

But of any explanation or elucidation of the economic 
laws which underlie banking there is little or nothing. 
This is the more remarkable as each particular stage of 
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the development offers several glaring examples of the clue 
to the secret not divulged to the patient and painstaking 
experimenters during two centuries of national and private 
finance. That the author himself has not hit upon that 
secret may be pardonable, but that this is distinctly the 
case becomes palpable upon the reading of his opening 
paragraph, while it is amply confirmed by his subsequent 
comments throughout the work. His first sentence runs 
as follows: “ The London Money Market is an historical 
unity which has developed independently of State inter¬ 
ference. 

The sentence, coming as it does from one who must 
have devoted years of study and research and patient 
delving into documentary evidence, leaps to the eyes like 
■a glaring printer’s error. Why, surely, the “ historical 
unity ” has been moulded all along the line from genera¬ 
tion to generation up to the present day and hour by State 
interference. Each stage of amendment, or extension, or 
restriction of the Bank charter bristles with State tamper¬ 
ings from its genesis in 1640 up to the latest edition 
embodied in Sir Robert Peels Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
The very beginning of the system was represented in a 
bargain between the Bank of England and the Govern¬ 
ment, and the price obtained for the monopoly was a large 
and perpetual loan, which formed, as it were, the com¬ 
mercial capital of the Bank. The whole transaction was 
a gigantic mistake, forgivable in the days when monopolies 
in most countries were regarded almost as representing a 
second law of nature, and when its perpetrators were 
bereft of all knowledge of political economy and lived at 
a time when their surrounding actualities were primitive 
and in a miniature stage as compared with our own. It 
13 no doubt very charming and interesting to deal with 
historical events, but surely their relation should be 
accompanied by some sort of exposition of progressing 
ideas, as well as by some sort of interpretation of their 
deep and enduring significance. We have no desire to be 
other than courteous and fair to the writer of this work, 
but we must say that the truth must indeed remain as 
remote and as elusive as ever, in the most vital feature 
of our system, if those whose business it is to tackle it 

remain in the same groove as our ancestors of two cen¬ 
turies ago. 

To anyone who can shed his prejudices in facing this 
question it will become obvious that our banking svstem, 
moulded as it is on State-meddling enactments, is a one¬ 
sided capital-absorbing system, and despite the fact that 
although every department of activity has expanded, 
improved, and developed during two centuries, that all 
important department, banking—the vital mechanism 
for the supply of capital to labour—has remained stereo- 
tvped, and that we are guided by, tied down to, and 
cribbed, cabined, and confined in, the wretched errors and 
prejudices of the far-off past. 

The State regulation of banks will not bear a moment’s 
« * t^.enfls with illogical and almost bombastic¬ 

ally irrelevant features. Its attempted adjustment of the 
note-issue might be dubbed as simply ludicrous were it 
not for the tragic consequences of strife and suffering it 
Las carried, and still carries, in its train. The want of 
system and the contempt for economic truth which now 
characterise the arbitrary clauses of the Bank Charter Act 
nre simply amazing. But of this we have no word either 
from Dr. Bisschopp or from his sponsor, Professor Fox- 
well. Both ignore the fact of how our banking system 
divorces capital and labour, how' it destroys profits and 
promotes poverty, and causes a cruel struggle among the 
farming and other industries ; how it upholds that direct 
form of slavery, the sweating system; how it encourages 


misunderstanding and war between landlord and tenant, 
master and man; how it has led up to the State instruction 
of the child; how it may be held as responsible for the 
present economic, social, and political imbroglio and 
impasse confronting us to-day; and how, by its maleficent 
ramifications, it is the standing cause of that well-founded 
discontent which has laid the foundations of the craze and 
clamour for Socialism. 

Truly in reviewing the mistakes concerning banking 
and other vital human activities committed in the magic 
name of government in all the so-called civilised countries 
of the world, one is tempted to put the question posed by 
Voltaire as to whether this world be not the madhouse of 
the universe. 

A GLIMPSE AT EMPIRE BUILDING 

Service and Sport in the Sudan. By D. C. E. ff. Comyn. 

(John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Comyn’s book differs in many way6 from other recent 
publications concerning the Anglo-Egyptiao Sudan. The 
author lays stress not on his hunting adventures, but on 
his administrative work, and in so doing he has acted 
wisely. The tourist who visits Khartum, &scend6, maybe, 
the Nile to Gondokoro, and then returns home to dilate 
on the wonderful transformation effected in the Sudan, has 
at best but superficial opportunities of judging. It is 
otherwise in the case of the writer of this book. For some 
three years (1904-6) Mr. Cornyn—formerly of the Black 
Watch—held civil appointments under the Sirdar. He 
had also served about a year in the Egyptian Army, being 
attached to the (then) newly raised Arab camel corps in 
Kordofan. It will be seen that the author has not hurried 
to make public his experiences, but the delay adds to 
rather than detracts from the value of the narrative, as 
contrasts with present conditions can thus be drawn. 
The story itself, w'hich disclaims and scarcely possesses 
literary merit, is nevertheless vivid, and as fresh as if the 
incidents told happened yesterday. Though more inte¬ 
rested in the people than in the country (or so it seems), 
Mr. Comyn has two pieces of geographical work to his 
credit; with inadequate resources on both occasions he 
yet (in 1904) explored the Pibor tributary of the Sobat and 
(in 1906) the Libyan desert west of Haifa. In the last- 
named journey he touched the fringe of the largest area 
of unknown Africa, and looked longingly across the track¬ 
less waste in the direction of Kufra—oases which Gerhard 
Rohlfs and his companions alone of Europeans have visited, 
and that from the direction opposite to the one taken by 
Mr. Comyn. Rohlfs, by the way, figures in this book as 
Rolphs, and again as Rolph’s! 

The author’s experience as bimbashi in Kordofan, under 
Mahon Pasha (Mahon of Mafeking relief fame), took him 
a good deal among the curious Nuba tribes, where each 
hill owns a different mek (king); and on one or two hunt6 
after minor Mahdis with his beloved Arab camel corps. 
The young officer—his rank in the Black Watch was 
that of lieutenant—had done well, and had earned promo¬ 
tion ; and in the Egyptian Army the finest promotion is 
to be selected for the civil administration in the Sudan. 
For the greater part of the time Mr. Comyn served in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, and a considerable portion of his book tells 
of his methods of government, his tours of inspection, the 
curious customs of the Nilotic negroes, and occasional 
sporting adventures. In the Sudan the officer in charge 
of a district has to be, if not Lord High Executioner, cer¬ 
tainly Lord High Everything Else. Mr. Comyn showed 
himself both versatile and equal to his responsibilities. 
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identifying himself with the people over whom he was 
called to rule. Indeed—and we say it without any inten¬ 
tion to flatter—the author is evidently of the type of 
soldier whose capacity for civil administration won an 
eloquent tribute from Lord Cromer in 1905. “When 
once,” said Lord Cromer, “ they are .taken away from the 
routine of the barrack-yard, given some interesting work 
to perform, made responsible for the proper performance 
of that work, and left a good deal to themselves, they 
speedily develop that power of government which . . . 
is the prerogative of their imperial race.” The reader 
must not imagine that he will find any self-laudation in 
the book, though the author certainly has a good opinion 
of himself, nor any reference to Lord Cromer’s tribute ; 
but that the record of Mr. Comyn’s doing9 should have 
brought Lord Cromer’s words to the mind of the reviewer 
is evidence of the nature of the volume in his hands. Mr. 
Cornyn has, however, developed a faculty not mentioned 
by Lord Cromer—that of somewhat sharp criti¬ 
cism : he can see faults both in the Egyptian 
Army and in the Sudan administration. His criticism is 
often to the point; some of the faults alluded to have 
been, we believe, since remedied. The commendation of 
the work of many—indeed, the majority—of the Egyptian 
civil servants in the Sudan is thoroughly deserved. The 
illustrations and maps are good; the index is no worse 
than most indices ; the author foolishly leave* his reader 
in the first half of the work, groping in the dark for a 
date to fix definitely the period of .the story. 


YOUNGHUSBAND'S INDIA AND 

TIBET 

India and Tibet: A history of the nlutinn* which have sub¬ 
sisted between the two countries from the tune of Warren 
Hastings to lit 10, with a ga/ficnlar account of the 
mission to Lhasa of 100Jj. By Sir I rancis Young- 

husband, K.C.I.E. (John Murray. 1910.) 

Though several books have already been published on 
the British expedition of 1904 from India to Lhasa, this 
work will rank as the authentic record, for Sir Francis 
Younghusband personally led the Mission and has had 
access to official documents, including the voluminous 
blue books, all of which were not available to previous 
writers. His retirement from the Government service 
has enabled him to liberate his soul. His method is to 
state the facts, illuminate them with his running com¬ 
ments, and offer his conclusions and suggestions for a 
future policy. 

Tibet is not a country of which the general reader 
knows much, though it has been visited and described by 
a variety of travellers, especially during the last forty 
years. Since the time of Thomas Manning, in 1811, no 
Englishman has been permitted to approach its capital, 
Lhasa. Sir Francis Younghusband shows that there has 
been some intercourse, chiefly of traders, between India 
and Tibet from time immemorial; the object of his 
Mission was to put that intercourse on a more satisfactory 
footing by a commercial treaty. Lord Curzon’s letters 
to the Dalai Lama, the Pontiff-ruler of Buddhist Tibet, 
had been spurned and returned unopened, while Dorjieff, 
a Buriat Lama and Russian subject, had been cordially 
received and utilised to initiate diplomatic relations 
between Tibet and the Czar at St. Petersburgh. Lord 
Curzon’s policy was to exclude, in India’s interest, this 
Russian influence from Lhasa, and to promote trade; he 
therefore proposed, in 1903, the establishment of a British 
representative there. The English Cabinet, avowedly 
apprehensive of international complications—Tibet has 
for centuries acknowledged China as her suzerain, and 
Russia was intriguing, as stated—sanctioned only nego¬ 
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tiations with Tibet at Khamba Jong, the first place within 
the Tibetan frontier. Sir Francis, as British Commis¬ 
sioner, waited there for months, but neither proper 
Tibetan or Chinese representatives appeared; the Mission 
advanced, first to Gyantse, and eventually reached Lhasa 
in August, 1904. During their progress the British force- 
of 4,500 men was attacked by the Tibetans, who fought 
bravely and suffered severely, but possessed no military 
capacity. The Dalai Lama having fled at his approach. 
Sir Francis had to conclude at Lhasa a Con\ention with 
such Tibetan Government as existed. This Convention 
of September 7 provided for trade marts and the exclu¬ 
sion of all foreign powers from Tibet; also, for the pay¬ 
ment of an indemnity by the Tibetans, reduced later to 
twenty-five lacs of rupees in annual instalments; the* 
Chumbi Valley, Tibetan territory, to be retained as- 
guarantee for payment and the faithful observance of th<* 
treaty. On his return to India, Sir Francis’s connection 
with Tibet ceased, but he brings up to date the story of 
British relations with the country. By a separate Con¬ 
vention of 1906, China confirmed the Lhasa Convention ; 
and in 1907 England and Russia mutually agreed to leave* 
Tibet alone and send no representative to Lhasa. With 
her usual astuteness, the suzerain China interposed, paid 
up the indemnity for Tibet, and demanded the evacuation 
of Chumbi. Lord Morley ordered this, although the 
Lhasa Convention had not been faithfully observed. Thus- 
“we deliberately abandoned the sole guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Treaty.” A year ago China asserted 
herself forcibly in Tibet, and is now supreme there. The* 
Dalai Lama, who had resumed his position at Lhasa in 
December, 1909,. again fled—to British territory this 
time: he would risk his life if he now returned again 
to his capital. We have nominally trade marts at 
Gyantse and Gartok, and can take our stand upon our 
Conventions. For practical purposes we have lost all 
prestige and influence in Tibet. Sir Francis suggests, 
inter alia , the location of a British agent at Lhasa, but 
we have precluded ouVselves by treaty from doing this. 
Sir Francis conducted his Mission with skill, fortitude, 
and remarkable patience : his account of it and of our sub¬ 
sequent relations with Tibet is most interesting. The pity 
of it all is that, with our timidity for “ international com¬ 
plications,” so little has been gained by the expenditure 
of so much labour and money. The maps attached to 
the volume show clearly the significance of Tibet and the- 
route taken by the Mission. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 

Christianity and Social Questions. By W. Cunningham,. 

D.D. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A considerable section of ecclesiastical society to-day, 
especially among the younger clergy, is permeated by a 
sort of travesty of Socialism, tacked on to Christianity 
and given the very plausible title of Christian Socialism. 
Of this pseudo-Socialism Professor Flint shrewdly 
observed, “ What is called Christian Socialism will always 
be found to* be un-Christian in so far as it is Socialistic, 
or un-Socialistic in so far a9 it is truly and fully 
Christian.” The wise penetration of this well-known 
epigram has been verified by many writers since; ' yet 
Christian Socialist leaders are perpetually urging Socialists 
to join their movement, blind to the fact that for a 
Socialist to become a so-called Christian Socialist would 
be to renounce at once the principal doctrines and aims 
of genuine Socialism. The Archdeacon of Ely cleverly 
avoids this Christian-Social pitfall. The attitude of 
Christianity towards social problems, which he examines 
in detail, is quite another matter. The greater part of 
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bis book is occupied with historical and philosophic dis¬ 
courses upon the economic conditions of life, and the 
relative importance of these conditions from a Christian 
standpoint. There is no evasion of difficult problems, 
such as the struggle between capital and labour, the 
nationalisation of land and industries, and the question 
of monopolies. All are treated from the learned stand¬ 
point of the scholar, with the measured and polite pre¬ 
cision of an old-time University don, undisturbed by 
nothing more embarrassing than the courteous opposition 
of the President of the Common-room. This sort of philo¬ 
sophic observation from the study might be termed 
Socialism from the bookshelf. This is no disparagement, 
for the writer’s criticisms are logical, trenchant, and 
searching. 

The third and last section of this work is headed 
" Personal Duty,” and consists mainly of altruistic 
definitions of Christian character, enthusiasm, diligence 
in business, self-sacrifice, and personal service. These 
latter essays are exceedingly good, written to the point 
with studied moderation, very much of the nature of 
dignified sermons addressed to a highly respectable 
Cathedral audience. The chief point which Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham most ably brings out is this: that the social mission 
of Christianity is primarily and best accomplished through 
the personal mission. For example, appeal is constantly 
u made to the Sermon on the Mount by those who advo¬ 
cate the claims of Christianity as a Social gospel.” Yet 
in this very sermon “the whole idea of Jewish morality, 
which had aimed at securing a divinely ordered society, 
is abandoned, and the Lord’s teaching appeals to the 
individual heart and conscience.” So- me teachers of 
Christianity “ have committed to them the supreme means 
of touching men personally, and inspiring them with high 
but practicable ideals. This is the grandest work to 
which any man can give himself; and it is a miserable 
thing if he fails to put his best energies into this task, 
and prefers instead to compete with journalists and 
politicians in guiding some project for social reform.” 
This is the summing up of Dr. Cunningham’s conclusions, 
and is in effect his severest hit at the misguided policy 
and misdirected efforts of clergy of the Christian Social 
Union type. Although Christianity joins men together in 
a great universal or catholic society, that society is inde¬ 
pendent of mundane social movements, of monarchies or 
republics, of democracies or Socialism. For the Christian 
society is not an end in itself, but a means. The end is 
found in its personal mission to the individual. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Church Questions of Our Time. By J. B. Paton, D.D. 
(J. Clarke and Co. 3s. net.) 

This is a highly controversial work, and it possesses the 
dull average interest which usually belongs to controversy, 
together with that peculiar lack of spirituality so well 
characterised by Robertson of Brighton, when he wrote 
the memorable epigram, “ Controversy whets the intellect, 
but starves, or worse, poisons, the heart.” Religious con¬ 
troversy is further destructive to true liberality of thought. 
It is a curious position, and one which gives rise to philo¬ 
sophic reflection, when a writer, under the guise of 
liberalism, selects for especial attack great recognised 
branches of the Church. But jealousy is a strong factor 
in religious controversy. It would be tedious to discuss 
Dr. Paton’s ideas of unity or of a Church. The fact 
remains that there are some minds which believe in the 


anomaly of disintegration; in other words, that there 
ought to he two or three hundred denominations at least, 
all widely diversified, and constantly spurring and lashing 
one another by their violent differences, strifes, rivalries, 
jealousies, and antagonisms. This is simply the modern 
commercial idea of competition as opposed to the ancient 
spirit of unity as strength. Dr. Paton is dominated by a 
nervous terror of sacerdotalism, all very well three 
hundred years ago, but somewhat out of date amid the 
developing progress of the twentieth century. It is often 
forgotten, too, that sacerdotalism can exist without 
episcopally ordained priests, and that, politically, prophets 
may be quite as dangerous in their way as priests. Dr. 
Paton fears that in the event of disestablishment “ a new 
Christian Church will be formed in England upon lines 
which will rob the laity of the rights which the laity 
now possess.” 

This astonishing remark betrays, in the first place, a 
curious ignorance of the great efforts which the bishops 
and clergy have been making for years to associate the 
laity with themselves in the work and governance of the 
Church. It also shows a complete inability to grasp the 
position of the Anglican Church. Disestablishment can 
no more effect the real continuity of the historic Ecclesia 
Anglicana of Magna Charta than either Papal usurpations 
or the Reformation. It is a mere solecism to talk of the 
setting up of “ a new Church ” in this connection. But 
it is the spiritual work of the Church which is of real 
importance to clergy and laity alike, towards which, how¬ 
ever, we cannot regard these essays as a contribution of 
much assistance. 

Debrett's Peerage , Baronetage , and Knightage , 1011. (Dean 
and Son. 31§. 6d. net.) 

Whitaker's Peerage , Baronetage , and Companionage , 1911. 
(2s. 6d.) 

Whitaker's Almanack , 1911. (2s. 6d.) 

The Englishwoman's Year Book and Directory> 1911 . (A. 

and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The British Journal Photographic Almanack , 1911. (H. 

Greenwood and Co. Is. net.) 

Penrose's Pictorial Annual. Edited by William Gamble. 
(Percy Lund Humphries. 5s.) 

The Churchman's Year Book , 1911. (A. R. Mowbray and 

Co. Is. net.) 

The Clergyman's Ready Reference Diary. (G. Allen and 
Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

The Writers' and Artists' Year Book , 1911. (A. and C. 

Black. Is. net.) 

At the present time, when so much attention is given to 
everything which savours of democracy, it is quite refresh¬ 
ing to turn for a few moments to a book which deals, if 
only in a descriptive manner, with those who, at any rate 
at present, occupy the highest social positions in the land. 
The “ Peerage ” issued by Messrs. Dean and Son enters 
upon its 198th year of publication, which says much for 
the value and efficiency of the work. The book is clearly 
and well arranged, one especial feature being the separation 
of the baronetage from the knightage. The ladies, aleo, 
have not been forgotten, for on page 721 we have a list of 
baronets’ married daughters, sisters, and aunts. The 
volume is, of course, a somewhat large and heavy one, but 
having regard for the amount of information contained 
therein it cannot be said that the amount of space taken up 
is more than is absolutely necessary. 

Another very good " Peerage ” is that issued by 
Messrs. Whitaker, which is, of course, a much smaller 
volume than the one brought out by Messrs. Dean. A 
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very useful chapter in this edition is that devoted to 
ithe dress required by persons who are fortunate enough 
lo attend Court functions. This will probably be of 
jgreat value to prospective peers who have not previously 
had the advantage of attending such gatherings. From 
£he present edition of the Almanack issued by the same 
iirm it would appear that there is still room for new 
^features; for tables have been added “ of the Monetary 
Units of the World and of the Principal Countries,” as 
well as the “ Naval Programmes of the Maritime Powers.” 
It is quite unnecessary to comment further on a book 
which Messrs. Whitaker issue year by year. It is well 
known and valued by everyone w r ho requires accurate infor¬ 
mation on a variety of subjects in the shortest space of 
.time. 44 The Englishwoman’s Year Book ” contains a very 
useful amount of knowledge with regard to careers open 
to women, together with their position in municipal, indus¬ 
trial, and social life. 

The 44 B. J. Almanack ” enters this year upon its 
jubilee, and has grown, we are told, from a sheet calendar 
to the present size, namely, 2^ lbs. in weight. It records 
the progress made each year in photography, and must 
form a very encyclopaedia of knowledge to anyone 
interested in that art. W r hilst on the subject of photo¬ 
graphy we must not forget the very beautiful volume issued 
by Messrs. Penrose. For sixteen years this book has con¬ 
sistently made its appearance, and we do not think that 
it is any exaggeration to say that each succeeding year has 
witnessed a more beautiful edition than the previous one. 
The present issue contains 200 pages of text, 100 pages of 
monochrome illustrations, and 50 special supplements. 
44 The Churchman’s Year Book ” and 44 The Clergyman’s 
Ready Reference Diary ” are most handy editions for the 
busy parson to possess, while the “ Writers’ and Artists’ 
Y~ear Book ” is a complete directory in a very concise form 
of the journals and magazines published in London and 
elsewhere. Under each periodical a short note is added to 
.state the style and class of publication, which information 
5s of great assistance to authors desirous of placing manu¬ 
scripts to the best advantage. 

The Great Tinging : A Book for Vain People. By Alan D. 

Mickle. (The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 3s. 6d.) 

From the point of view of circulation, we think that 
it is a mistake to describe a work as “ A Book for Vain 
People.” No man, or woman either, who is vain will 
think of buying it when this sub-title is seen. He 
will be inclined to fit the cap and think it an imperti¬ 
nence, and as the number of vain people is, accord¬ 
ing to 44 The Great Longing,” as the sands upon the sea 
shore, the book will npt go far. On the other hand, kind 
friends who are working for their good will buy it and 
send it to them anonymously. “ The Great Longing ” is a 
weird and wonderful little book. It is evidently the work 
of a man of unlimited boldness—we almost wrote 44 cheek” 
—and self-confidence. The definiteness and finality of the 
statements—whose name is Legion—admit of no arguments. 
Sweeping assertion follows sweeping assertion like a chain 
of Atlantic rollers which crash upon the rocks with the 
force of ten thousand battering-rams. We cannot con¬ 
ceive the author having a friendly discussion over the 
dinner table on any subject whatsoever without his making 
bitter enemies of every other man present. We feel con¬ 
vinced that the Bible, in his opinion, is a bad second after 
44 The Great Longing.” The tone of dogmatism and I-say- 
it-therefore-it-is-so-ism is, to put it mildly, irritating. 
Moreover, the writing is so breathless that half the 
author's gems of wisdom lose their light. The book starts 
its headlong rush with a quotation from Nietzche, and 


chapter one is headed 41 The Art of Life.” Every line is a 
stated fact, whether we poor fools agree with it or not, 
and nearly every new sentence begins with the word 
“ And.” It should most certainly be read as a curious 
and unique piece of writing, if for nothing else. 


Parables from Xature. By Maroaret Gatty. Illustrated 
by Alice Woodward. (G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net.) 

This new edition of Mrs. Gatty’s well-known parables has 
some charming illustrations, and is prefaced by a brief 
note or biography of the writer. Margaret Scott, the 
daughter of Dr. Scott, who had been foreign secretary to 
Nelson, and his chaplain on board the Victory, was bora 
in 1809. After the battle of Trafalgar, Dr. Scott became 
vicar of Southminster and of Catterick, where Margaret 
and her sister led a life of cultivated leisure, 14 such as 
does not seem possible to those of this generation who 
rush along through existence in the present hurry of the 
world.” The girl became a good French and Italian 
scholar, but her strong taste for natural history did not 
develop until much later in life, when, during a stay at 
Hastings in 1848, she began to take an interest in sea¬ 
weeds and zoophytes. Her 44 History of British Sea¬ 
weeds ” came out in 1862. There is little to record in 
her serene and uneventful life—Mrs. Gatty never went 
beyond the United Kingdom—but her marriage to the 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, vicar of Ecclesfield, and her death in 
1873. Her “ Parables ” have survived the test of time, 
and are remarkable for a certain sobrietv, a freshness of 
humour, and for an unaffectedness rare in the stvle of 
literature to which they belong. Her knowledge of birds 
and beasts was minute and conscientious ; she c^uld neve.* 
acquiesce in making scientific statements without ascer¬ 
taining their accuracy, and 44 when writing her 4 Parables 9 
she was aided in verifying her facts by tw’o scientific 
friends.” This truthfulness of her presentment of nature 
has much to do with the enduring vitality of her work, 
its permanent charm to more than one generation. 


History of Control porary Virilization. By Charles 

Seionosbos. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

44 The 41 History of Contemporary Civilization,” by Dr. 
Charles Seignobos, is a tabloid form of John Richaid 
Green. Dr. Seignobos has such a vast and all-seeing 
knowledge of his subject that the condensed form in which 
he sets it forth leaves the humbler student groping and 
bewildered, awed and breathless. Such things as tbo 
French Revolution and the conflict of Napoleon with 
Europe are dealt with in a chapter each, but in the 
bottling process the author shows his consummate skill as 
a verbal conjuror. In one line he decides the fate of a 
dynasty. In ten words he establishes another. He has 
eliminated every comma which might on any pretext be 
considered unnecessary. At the head of the first appendix 
he writes: 44 List of the principal works to which the 
reader may refer for the details which have found no place . 
in this short history.” There follows a long and awe¬ 
inspiring list of the works of nearly every well-known 
historian of nearly every nationality. The author has 
used all these in his preliminary work, and the result 
is the History of Contemporary Civilization,” which is 
an express train through history. Kings, empires, an l 
centuries flash by like telegraph poles, and the who!, 
journey covers twenty chapters. It is a wonderful and 
striking piece of work, and we have a great admiration 
for the author. 
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Alongshore, Where Man (tin/ *ht Ski b ace One A noth ft. B\ 
Stephen Reynolds. Illustrated by Melville Mackay. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

u Alongshore,” by Mr. Stephen Reynolds, is a collec¬ 
tion of sketches of the longshoreman which have appeared : 
in the Westminster and other papers. Mr. Reynolds knows 
the sea in all its moods. He has lived the experiences ; 
about which he writes, and he has, besides, the art of 
setting them down. Consequently, “ Alongshore is ft ; 
work of fact, of science of the sea, told in the language of 
the longshoreman. Benjie, whose experience has been 
earned by a life-long apprenticeship to the sea, discant- 
ing with vast wisdom and great fluency in the peculiar 
vernacular on winds and currents and fogs, is cousin- 
germain to Mr. Kipling s Disko Troop in Captains , 
Courageous.” He is an entirely delightful if rather long- 
winded person. The author has caught the atmosphere 
in a marvellous manner. We feel, as we pass from chapter 
to chapter, the sea winds blowing saltly in our faces; we 
hear the roll of the surf on the beach, or the gentle lapping 
of a summer day; we smell the seaweed and fish as they 
are hauled inboard and killed ; w T e see the men in their 
little craft working their way ashore after the fishing is 
done. It is almost as good as a week-end by the sea, for 
we are more healthy and energetic when we have read the 
last page. The illustrations are in the form of photo¬ 
graphs most admirably reproduced. We shall look forward 
to more things from Mr. Reynolds’s pen. 

- ! 

Bril* mid Fotner/ranafe «, nnd Other Sermon*. By the late ; 

Very Rev. Frederic. W. Farrar, M.A., D.D., Dean of 

Canterbury. (Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Bells and Pomegranates ” is the title of a book of 
sermons by Dean Farrar, who achieved immortality, 
among schoolboys, when he wrote “ Eric, or Little by 
Little.” These sermons may be read with profit, for Dean 
Farrar has a broad outlook on life, and his advice is some- * 
times very helpful. His views on Sunday as a day of rest ^ 
are sensible and well pondered, and in his sermon on 
England he scales the unfrequented heights of patriotism. 
The frequent recurrence of italics for the purpose of 
emphasis is somewhat over-done. It most annoyingly 
suggests the female writer of novelettes of the “ Hearts¬ 
ease ” type, which are read by servant girls when they 
ought to be washing up. The book would be far better 
without them. 

FICTION j 

To Mar* rut the Moon: An Astronomical Story. By Mark 
Wicks. Illustrated. (Seeley and Co. 5s.1 
In our early youth we devoured translations *of Jules 
Verne’s wonder-stories of things then unknown. Later on 
we transferred our attentions to Mr. H. G. Wells and his 
novels of qu&si-scientific lunar adventures in amazing 
machines which knew not the laws of gravity. The pictures 
of the Selenites which appeared in his “ First Men in the 

Moon ” still rise to our mind’s eve as we remember the 

* 

book. Now we have another novel—if it can be called a 
novel—in the same vein bv Mr. Mark Wicks, who, how¬ 
ever, goes one better, for not content with going to only 
one planet, he travels in his airship at a snail’s pace—some 
eighty-five thousand miles an hour or so—explores the 
surface of the moon, and then comes to port at last, after 
some five weeks’ voyage, on Mars. The title of his book 
is “ To Mars via the M oon.” We should like very much 
to know whether he intended it as amusing fiction or as 
an astronomical and engineering text book, written in 
fiction form. Jules Verne found that he could go round 
the world in eighty days. Quite recently another French¬ 
man, whose name we cannot call to mind, appeared in one 


of the monthly magazines as having gone round the globe 
in twenty-four hours—or rather that he remained 
stationarv while the earth revolved under him. Mr. Wicks 
splits the difference, and goes for a little holiday to Mars* 
The first part of his book is not so much fiction as astrono¬ 
mical chit-chat, told by the 44 Professor ” to his Scotch 
engineer, who corresponds to the class of small boys in ft 
schoolroom. In the manner of a Cook’s tour guide the* 
Professor ” dilates in the “ On-our-right-we-see, etc.,” 
manner, as the vessel in which they are steers across the 
various parts of the moon. The veil of poetry and mysti¬ 
cism is torn rudely from the Man in the Moon, and we 
are treated to cold, hard facts as to bolometers, volcanic 
lava and scoriae, longitudes and latitudes, vegetation, and 
mountain ranges. The journey is then continued, and 
finally Mars is sighted on the starboard tack. Here the 
fiction begins. The adventurers see thousands of people 
in the Martian city waving handkerchiefs and banners, 
and cheering in the friendliest and most British manner* 
They land, and are welcomed with courteons speeches in 
English bv the Chief of Mars, and the “ Professor” meets 

cj •> _ _ _ 

his re-incarnated son, who, having died many years before 
on earth, has now become a Martian. The Englishmen 
are royally entertained, and shown everything and told 
everything about the 6ocial conditions and modus vivendi 
of the inhabitants of Mars. One of them falls in love 
with a Martian lady who reciprocates his feeling9, and 
thev have the most charming flirtations. The 44 Professor,” 
overjoyed at finding his long-dead son, decides to stay on 
in Mars, and leave the earth to itself. Accordingly, the 
others board their ship, say good-bye, and start away 
back at eighty-five thousand miles an hour. They arrive 
at their destination, Croydon, or rather Norbory, in the 
evening, stable their vessel unobserved, and walk i» to 
supper quite casually. On making known the results of 
their little trip they are thought to have qualified for a 
lunatic asvlum, and the lover is haled forcibly away to 
one. After much deliberation and discussion with eminent 
astronomical professors and scientists, he is, however, 
released, and the book ends with a hint that he will 
shortly make the trip again and join his Martian sweet¬ 
heart. 

Doubtless if science makes strides in the next few 
decades in the same proportion as it has done since Julea 
Verne wrote, there will be cheap excursions to Mars and 
back with .week-end tickets. At present, however, the book 
reads rather like a nightmare or an attack of delirium 
tremens. The astronomical discussions by the 44 Pro¬ 
fessor ” give it an appearance of fact, which adds to the 
amusement of the reader, and the maps and charts and 
wealth of detail as to the Martian world and its inhabi¬ 
tants are most interestingly, imaginatively, and in¬ 
geniously done. - 

77/e Heart of Mauretn. By John Strange Winter. (C. H. 

White. 6s.) 

What is more important really than the heart of Maureen 
is the heart of John Strange Winter, which is very vividly 
heard beating in every page of this easy, fluent novel* 
And a very good heart it is, full of kindness and mother- 
love, accompanied by a delightful and unusual appreciation 
of good cookery. This, on the part of a writer of the fair 
sex, is truly most unusual. Very few authoresses, except 
the present one, and, par excellence , Ouida, have ever 
seemed to be able to talk about the pleasures of eating 
and drinking, without giving expression to some grimace 
of laughter or contempt. Yet eating and drinking are 
among the most vital functions of life, and there is no 
more reason to run them down than any other human 
1 faculty ; taste is, after all, quite as much to be cultivated 
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A3 a fine art, as smell, or hearing, or the touch. So many 
Authoresses read the " mere man ” lectures on their sup¬ 
posed gluttony, and, apparently correlated, selfishness and 
brutality, that it is quite a relief to the critic to come 
across a story like “ The Heart of Maureen,” where it is 
taken for granted that all our senses ought to be culti¬ 
vated to their highest perfectibility. As for the story w 
itself, it is bright and charming and loving, gives no ideas 
to master except those belonging to the elementary 
emotions. There is, it is true, a murder, which mildly f 
excites all the dramatis personae; but it does not much 
interfere with their fondness for sweetbread and strong , 
beef-soup. Therefore, clearly everyone who likes light 
fiction for the idle hour should read John Strange Winter’s 
one hundred and second novel. 


Aero** the Gulf. By Newton V. Stewart. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 

• 

The characters in this dull novel excite little interest 
And no sympathy. The heroine is a stately patrician lady, 
who is induced to rouse herself from the lethargy conse¬ 
quent upon her young husband’s death seven years before 
by taking part in the political reorganisation of a singular 
country constituency, in which she is the social leader. 
But her pride will not allow her to meet or speak with 
her candidate, a wealthy ironmaster, who is shown to be 
a thoroughly sensible, clever man, free from vulgarity and 
snobbishness. In fact, not he, but the grand lady, the 
shining example of high breeding, is the snob, and we 
find her vagaries tiresome. “ Do I not walk down the 
middle of the road in the village in order to get away 
from that awful poor-person smell? ” We are puzzled by 
her politics and those of her despised champion, who. 
Although evidently in opposition, becomes Under-Secre¬ 
tary for India and then Home Secretary in his second 
Parliament, aided by a cousin of the gracious dame, who 
obtains a seat because of his Nationalist sympathies! We 
are puzzled, too, bv a reference to motor-cars as a newly 
introduced and ostracised means of locomotion, while 
almost the next day all the dear people are rushing round . 
the country on them, and a relative of the yrande dome 
runs off with her “ motor-man,” who had fallen in love 
with her when “ she took that -60-80 Berliet round at 
Brooklands without turning a hair ”! 


Captain Ferre rcourt's Widow. By M. F. Hutchinson. 

(Longmans and Co. 6s.) 

The character who appeals to us most strongly in this 
rather weak story is Hester, the little lodging-house 
drudge; she is true to life, and acts reasonably. The 
heroine, who to her landlady is “ a mystery,” poses as a 1 
widow with the idea of obtaining employment more easily, 
and as later on she is thrown into contact with people 
who knew the man whose name she adopted, awkward 
complications follow. Her friends and enemies, however, 
are very poorly drawn. Captain Lucas, who with care 
might have been quite a Dickensian person, is simply 
made to look ridiculous by his insistence on his “ wretched , 
cold,” and other attempts at delineation of individuals fail 
for lack of adequate treatment. Hester, however, is dis¬ 
tinctly good; her devotion to “ Mrs. Ferrercourt ” in spite 
of the landlady’s sniffs and sneers is very prettily 
described. We can onlv wish that the author had been 
as successful with his other work. The book gives the 
reader an impression of superficial observation, and at 
times seems modelled on the style of the cheap novelette. 
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The Gentleman Help. By Elizabeth Holland. (J. W. 

Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.) 

We always receive with interest a novel from the house 
of Arrowsmith, which shows more discrimination in its 
output of fiction than many London firms. This new 
story by Lady Owen is no exception. Fresh, vigorous, 
and lively, “ The Gentleman Help ” is a novel with 
dramatic possibilities. It tells how Gerald Hartley, sud¬ 
denly bereft of fortune and expectations, becomes “ bear¬ 
leader ” to a young man of similar age, one of a largo 
family, who, although of good birth and wealthy, has 
been allowed to run wild and grow up without education. 
Hartley’s influence on his boorish but frank and upright 
protege, and on the other young barbarians at Harcourt 
Castle, and how love helped him to turn the Cinderella 
of the family into a charming princess, form a bright and 
delightful story. Youug Harcourt’s own love-story and 
struggles towards refinement secure our sympathy, which 
deepens when tragedy overwhelms him. All is very real, 
except the evil genius of the family—the fascinating young 
stepmother, who remains somewhat shadowy and inexplic¬ 
able till a vengeful death ends her selfishness &nd tyranny. 


V freer Betsy. Bv Clara Burnham. (Constable and Co. 

6s.) 

“ Clever Betsy ” is a charming story of American life by 
the author of those clever Christian Science stories, 
“ Jewel ” and “ The Opened Shutters.” The heroine is 
clever, both in the American sense, which approximates 
to good, and in the ordinary English acceptance of the 
word. We are first introduced to her vigorously shaking 
rugs in her capacity as housekeeper to a Mrs. Bruce, a 
rather disagreeable lady to whom she gives devoted ser¬ 
vice for the sake of 'her dead husband and his family. 
How Betsy finally clashes with her cantankerous mistress, 
after having aoted as guardian angel to the family, is well 
and tenderly told. In the course of the story we are 
taken to Yellowstone Park, and shown some beautiful 
pictures of that wonderful region. Mrs. Burnham draws 
her minor characters well, and “ Nixie ” is a charming boy 
who discourses delightfully in very American slang. But 
it is Betsy, with her one-sided smile, her resourcefulness 
and ready wit, who charms and fascinates us. She has 
a bluff sailor lover, who in his quiet determination to 
marry her reminds us of one Mr. Barkis. Like Peggotty, 
Betsy is won, and we consider Captain Salter a very lucky 
man. 


The Fairbonrn Papers. By G. E. Webb. (John Ouseley. 

6s.) 

Literally and metaphorically, this autobiography of a 
solicitor is a chronicle of very small beer. The author, 
by the way, has the grace to apologise for the “ good deal 
of eating and drinking mentioned in the papers.” He 
also has no pretence to literary style, and he saves himself 
all trouble at characterisation by giving his puppets 
descriptive names, such as Goodhart, Major Bang, Links 
(a surveyor), Muggs (a lawyer’s clerk), Grabster (a dis¬ 
honest trustee), and so on. Moreover, the volume is not 
improved by the way in which it is printed. But perhaps 
the setting is equal to the matter! 


The Moon God's Secret. By Robert M. Macdonald, 
F.R.S.G.S. (Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 

“ A rattling good story,” was the verdict of the youthful 
reviewer to whom we submitted this tale of the tropical 
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Pacific. “ Plenty of incident, with no end of fighting, all 
over a wonderful treasure on which there is a curse. 
How a plucky Glasgow lad got the better of & gang of 
rascals and secured the hidden treasure, finding, by the 
way, his long-lost brother in the king of the cannibal 
Okapites, is told in a breathless way, with a wealth of 
circumstantial detail.” 


Love at Cro$t Purpo*t 9 . By Alexander Otis. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Wb are surprised that a publisher should think it neces¬ 
sary to import American fiction of this type. There is 
a more than sufficient supply of the home-made article of 
poor quality, yet we have not come across lately such a 
farcical farrago of wild exaggeration, without sense or 
humour. The only useful purpose such a “ novel ” can 
serve is to remind us that in fiction America can sink to 
great depths as well as rise to great heights. 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. By Rosa N. Carey. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

It is refreshing to see a new edition of this popular novel. 
In spite of much that is ultra-sensational and vicious, 
there is evidently a public for quiet fiction with a domestic 
Atmosphere, judging from the fact that many of Miss 
Carey’s novels have reached from their twelfth to thirtieth 
thousand. 


41 WHO’S WHO” FOR 1911 

Any ordinary civilised Englishman, wrecked by chance 
on the shores of an uninhabited island, might be very 
happy if only a copy of 41 Who’s Who ” for the current 
year were washed ashore with him. Human curiosity is 
always on the qui rive in relation to fellow-beings; their 
doings in the worlds of literature, art, music, law, and 
a dozen other allied spheres of intellectual labour, have 
an irresistable fascination, and the manner in which hours 
stolen from werk are passed sometimes gives the reader 
quite a thrill. When, for instance, we find that the 
talented professor who published “A New Theory of the 
Ekkyklema,” and “ Latin verbs in to,” to say naught of 
the “Genitive and Dative cases of is, hie, qui, i} indulges 
in cycling, we are stricken with wonder that anything 
so frail as a bicycle can sustain a form so weighty with 
learning. Considering the matter, however, we reflect 
that most modern professors abjure the beard and the 
formidable outward show of knowledge; they are young 
men, clean-shaven and trim, and with all their scholar¬ 
ship can sprint for a train or tackle a burglar with the 
best of us. 

We are not so conscienceless as to pretend to have 
read “Who’s Who” from beginning to end; probably 
nobody ever does that except the proof-reader; but we 
have dipped into it and spent a pleasant hour among the 
great and would-be great ones of the earth. The up-to- 
date quality of this indispensable work of reference is 
undeniable; as an instance we may mention the note 
relating to Sir Charles Hardinge, “ Viceroy of India 
sinoe 1910.” Other points to be noted, as in past issues, 
are the admirable arrangement and excellent type—this 
latter an important consideration in a volume which is 
often consulted hastily. To have a book of 2,245 pages, 

containing about 23,000 separate condensed biographies, 
in so compact a space, is a triumph of printing, paper¬ 
making, and binding. The “ Smiths,” as usual, claim 
Mn unfair share of space—fifteen pages, exclusive of 
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hyphens, and “Smyths”; some journalist will doubtless 
find scope for a humorous article on this aspect of the 
nomenclature. Mr. Lloyd George, we notice, has no 
recreations whatever, nor does Mr. Churchill inform us 
what gentle sports distract his lighter moments from the 
terrors of travel and of the streets. It is dangerous ta 
glance at “ Who’s Who ” merely to occupy an idle five 
minutes, for the pages become so absorbing that the five 
minutes may stretch to an hour. Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
are to be congratulated, for the present issue, compared, 
with its early predecessors, is as a muscular giant com¬ 
pared with a small child, and nQ other work with which, 
we are acquainted can approach it from a point of view 
of usefulness and variety. 


.THE THEATRE 

THE PALLADIUM ON BOXING DAY. 

This magnificent building was filled to overflowing on 
the afternoon of Boxing Day. The auditorium is most 
beautifully decorated in white and gold, with much orna¬ 
mentation. The stage is very wide and deep and gives, 
good scope for scenic effects, which the management 
utilised to the full on the opening day. The floor is. 
nicely graduated, so that an excellent view of the stage 
can be obtained from the comfortable fauteuil. In one 
or two cases, however, we noticed that the forethought and 
endeavours of the architect in this respect were frustrated 
by the presence of a few more than usually monstrous 
matinee hats. The two annexes of the theatre, in which, 
pompadour bands were playing, are called Palm Court 
and the Louis Quinze Salon. The latter is perfectly 
charming. The painted ceiling, the painted panels on the 
walls, and the general decoration being perfect. We have 
endeavoured to give some idea of the magnificence of this 
abode of amusement. When, however, we come to the per¬ 
formance provided, our praise must be rather less boun¬ 
tiful. It is hardly fitting in such a temple and with such, 
a splendid orchestra that the stage should be constantly 
occupied by the funny man, who for the most part appears 
to enjoy his performance far more than do the audience. 
The days when extensive merriment used to be caused by 
such turns would nowadays be performed in some fifth-rate 
music-hall, presided over by a chairman, will not prevail 
at the Palladium. The comic—heaven save the mark 1— 
artist who relies for his effects on a shocking hat, am 
eccentric umbrella, and a rubicund nose, has had his day,, 
at all events in the West End. Mr. Martin Harvey and 
his company were excellent in an interesting theatrical 
sketch, “The Conspiracy.” Miss Topsy Sinden danced 
delightfully—as always—and the ballet scene was gorgeous, 
with colour. Miss Decima Moore’s performance was, of 
course, all that could be wished. Some very clever per¬ 
formers with hoops gave a novel entertainment, which was- 
much appreciated. On the whole, we have no hesitation 
in predicting that, with a carefully selected programme., 
the Palladium has before it a very successful future. 


“ The Unwritten Law,” at th* Kino sway. 

Wi were not present at the Garrick Theatre when Mr. 
Laurence Irving produced his play, 11 The Unwritten Law,” 
but we went on Monday night to see the first performance 
which took place at the Kingsway Theatre. We suppose 
that being the beginning of the pantomime season would 
account for a great many of the empty seats which we 
saw around us, but there was a sufficient number of people 
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present to applaud more heartily than they did, had they 
been so inclined. The drama is founded on Dostoieffski’s 
44 Crime and Punishment,” and deals, as may be imagined, 
with the injustice meted out by a cruel tyrant to poor 
peasants. There does not appear to be anything very 
new or original in this. Tolstoi and others have dose it 
all for us, and done it, we think, in a more human and 
appealing manner than it is here set forth; and we think 
that it is this lack of sympathy, as it were, which causes 
the play to be so calmly received. Sonia, a girl with a 
drunken father, endeavours to support her two young 
sisters in a variety of ways, until every means of support 
are taken from her by the manoeuvres of Gromoff, the 
landlord, who wants to possess Sonia himself. She is at 
last driven to desperation, and seeks the aid of Rodion 
Raskolnikoff, a student who lives on the floor below, and 
who holds the theory that a crime is justifiable if it rids 
the world of a scoundrel. He listens to her tale, and 
then and there determines to put a stop to Gromoff’s perse¬ 
cution, and the same night goes to Gromoff’s room, kills 
him with an axe, and steals what money he can find. 
From this point the play deals with the awful agony and 
fright with which Rodion is tortured, until it culminates 
in a terrible scene enacted in the murdered man’s room, 
where Bezak, an examining magistrate, causes the whole 
circumstances to be re-enacted in order to try to make 
Ras’lcalnikoff in the first act. Miss Leonora Oakford as 
that Mr. Laurence Irving is at his best. He never for 
one moment fails to sustain the fearful agony through 
which he is going during this cross-examination, while 
Bezak is relentless in trying to bring the murder home 
to him. The last scene takes place in Sonia’s sitting- 
room, where she prays and entreats Raskolnikoff to let 
justice be done. He finally confesses his crime, and is 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, Sonia and her 
sisters promising to wait for his return. We must con¬ 
fess to a little disappointment in Miss Mabel Hackney 
as Sonia. We think that she rather overdoes the part of 
a simple little maiden, and her manner does not lead 
one to suppose that she feels all that she is relating to 
Raskolnikoff in the first act. Miss Leonora Oakford as 
Doonia, Raskolnikoff’s sister, has a very small part, but 
acts it very well. What irritates and annoys us is Keller, 
the lawyer. His part certainly, we suppose, requires him 



that which takes place at the cross-examination of Raskol¬ 
nikoff it would not interfere with the play if he were 
to try to look a trifle interested, and find something to 
do besides draw his hands—lily white though they be— 
up and down the back of a chair, for all the world like 
a waiter ready to make his bow and whisk imaginary 
crumbs off the table in view of a prospective customer. 
We trust that Mr. Irving will meet with a better reception 
for his play during the coming weeks than was accorded 
to it on Boxing evening. It well deserves it. 


MUSIC 

In his “ Pelleas and Melisande,” M. Claude Debussy takes 
us into a new world of opera. People who have only 
heard about it, read about it, or only studied the piano¬ 
forte score, can form no idea at all as to what it is really 
like. The 44 Terra Nova ” cannot have appeared more 
new to Vespucci or Columbus than does this strange, 
unexpected musical scene to a musician who is present 
at it for the first time To experience a parallel to the 
sensation of newness given by a first hearing of 44 Pelleas,” 
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! one would have to set foot on the shores of Atlantis, or 
find one’s way to Arthur’s Valley of Avilion. Perhaps 
the dominant feeling of which we are conscious as we 
pass fiom the scene of Melisande's death-chamber to the 
familiar reality of muddy streets and weeping skies, from 
the beauty of the wistful music to the shrill torture of 
cab-whistles and motor-horns, is this: that we have been 
assisting at something which is utterly new. Art, like 
life, has its surprises, but we had not been prepared for 
such a surprise. It is true that wo had heard most of 
Debussy’s orchestral compositions, and were familiar 
enough with his pianoforte pieces and his songs; but 
still, we had expected nothing quite like this. We had 
laboured to play the music on the piano, and had strained 
our eyes with peering into the small type of the orchestral 
score, but, in truth, we might have spared ourselves the 
trouble, for the printed page promises nothing half so 
strangely beautiful as the sung music. 

The first act left us a little too much bewildered for 
true enjoyment. Indecision and pleasure are irreconcil¬ 
able, and we could not be sure if this twilight music, pro¬ 
longed for a whole evening, would not end by wearying 
us. Should we not long for some bright glow of candle 
or lamp, or welcome even Ibe familiar noise of coals being 
flung on the fire—anything to recall us to ourselves from 
this dim dream-world? But, if the contradiction may be 
excused, it was partly owing to the insistent intrusion 
of everyday life upon our meditations that we were unable 
at first to receive the doctrine of Pelleas in humble, un¬ 
questioning obedience. . It is difficult to attend to the 
voice of a new oracle when the Btalls are filling up with 
late-comers, and when the curtain fell and the music of 
the entr’acte went on without a break, most of the writer’s 
relieved neighbours thought that an interval had really 
come, and that the sounds from the orchestra were but 
those made by the fiddlers re-tuning. They broke, there¬ 
fore, at once, into animated conversation about the piece. 
An eminent ex-Cabinet Minister, hard by, dragged as 
much of the “ story ” as he could from a reluctant lady 
behind him, so that the solemn 44 second theme,” with its 
embroidery of triplets, which was to lead us on to the 
discovery of Genevieve reading Goland’s letter to Arkel, 
and later, the 44 sweet and melancholy ” music which was 
to prepare for the scene by the sea, could make little of 
its intended effect. As the opera progressed, however, its 
mysterious influence quieted the curiosity-hunters. They 
listened with a becoming silence and decorum, and thus 
when the second act was finished, the writer had suc¬ 
cumbed to the voice of the charmer, and found himself, 
ineffectually, and very unreasonably, enquiring whether it 
would not be as well if all operas could be like 44 Pelleas.” 
He knew, of course, that he would think no such thing 
the next time he heard 44 Don Giovanni,” or 44 Armide.” 
or 44 Elektra,” but still, he wondered if perhaps he should 
not regretfully remember this quiet, grave music, 60 
stainlessly pure and delicate, when listening to some 
torrent of melody or explosion of noise. 

•For there was something strangely grateful in the quiet 
| mtzzo-voce of 44 Pelleas.” Does the tendency of modern 
music towards the making of a great noise really enhance 
the beauty of music? Is it because we cannot walk along 
our streets without having our ears deafened and our 
brains made dixzy, that we seek parallel effects in our 
eoncert-rooms and opera houses? * Certain it it that to 
some natures the peace of the country is enchanting after 
the roar of London, and the peace of 44 Pelleas ” was very 
cooling to the spirit after, shall we say, the excitement 
of 44 Salome.” At first, as we have said, the persistent, 
even monotonous undertone of the music seemed as if 
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it might become depressing, like life in the fen ‘country 
through a midland winter. Surely some ravishing beams 
of melody would soon appear to lighten up the landscape, 
some grand piling up of rich harmonies, like the C ithedral 
of Ely, to vary the level, and so kindle the heart with 
gratitude. But no; there is no melody in the (Mrdinary 
sense of that misunderstood word, and the orchestra 
restrains itself even when the emotions of the actors on 
the stage are charged with passion. Still, when tLie opera 
is over, when the child-victims have been sacrificed, and 
Ooland has been left to his remorse, we would not have 
had it otherwise. Debussy has converted us to his 
methods, at any rate, ns far as the right treatment of such 
a story as “ Pollens ” is concerned. He has t'*ld it as 
Leila, the daughter of Lilith, told her Persian legends, 

“ d’une voix monotone, avec une grace infinie,” and we 
feel that the grace is, indeed, so infinite, that to listen to 
any other kind of telling of this story w’ould be a trial 
of our patience. Whether, as some sav, all operatic art in 
the future must follow in the path first trodden by 
Debussy, until another genius shall carve out a newer 
road, is a question which we, in this age, cannot deter¬ 
mine. Our own belief is that there will always be room 
for various schools. We cannot sympathise with the feel¬ 
ings of certain enthusiasts who, having heard " Pelleas,” 
declare that they can now listen patiently to no other 
opera. The garden of music would be to us a much less 
delightful and interesting spot, if all flowers that do not 
conform to a certain typo are to be rooted out of it, as 
the “ old-fashioned ” plants were banished when “ bedding- 
out ” came in! In fact, this seems so obvious that we 
would be ashamed to write it, were it not that wo are 
continually meeting with this spirit, especially among 
the more “ advanced ” of our young musicians—this 
narrow spirit which cries “ Away with it, cut it down,'’ if 
“ it ” is not fashioned after the model d la mode. 

We imagine, not having had the good fortune to be 
present at any other, that the performance of “ Pelleas ” 
under Mr. Percy Pitt at Covent Garden was a very fairly 
good one. It is difficult to conceive a more natural or 
a more charming Melisande than Miss Teyte, and \ 
M. Petit as Pelleas, was surely quite in the picture, 
while M. Bourbon, who played Goland, did very well 
indeed, as did the minor personages of the play. All 
of them seemed to understand the art of delivering 
M. Debussy’s recitative, that incomparable recitative 
which points the rhythm of speech, as it seems, so 
inevitably. And what about the orchestra, which is here, 
in more than one Bense, the protagonist! We thought it 
excellent, though we were informed by certain Debussy 
enthusiasts that Mr. Pitt did not allow us to hear the 
music in its full flexibility, and that the band could only 
be praised as having played difficult music which it did 
not know thoroughly without any glaring errors. The 
reception of the opera, and of the artists, was very favour¬ 
able indeed. Let us hope that “ Pelleas ” may never 
he put on the shelf again. 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke gave a concert last week *of 
much more than ordinary interest. Whether he was 
strictly accurate in announcing Reger’s Pianoforte Trio 
in E, op. 102, as a “ first performance ” is a matter W'hich 
need not concern us. What does matter, is that Mr. 
Holbrooke should have performed it at all. It is rugged, 
rather wild and untamed music, something of the sort 
one could suppose Brahms might have written in an 
unusually “ unbuttoned ” and “ don’t care ” mood. After 
one hearing, we could not analyse it very clearly, but it 
created an impression of undeniable strength, and sturdy, 
if rather clumsy, spirits, and disposed us to desire more 


«»f Reger’s chamber music. Mr. Holbrooke also per¬ 
formed his own quintet for pianoforte and strings, 
w f hich he calls “ Diabolique,” after the valse which forms 
its third movement, and the arrangement as a pianoforte 
trio of Cesar Franck’s magnificent prelude, aria, and finale 
for piano. Whether this arrangement was made by 
Franck himself we are not quite certain, but we believe 
it was; and, anyhowr, it has his sanction. To anyone 
familiar with the piece in the original form, it is a most 
successful arrangement, though it is likely enough that 
a musician who w T as under the impression that it had been 
conceived by its author as a trio might not consider it 
a very perfect specimen of writing for the three instru¬ 
ments. Much of its extreme difficulty for pianists lies in 
the subtle interweaving of the subjects, and when these 
subjects are transferred to the violin or violoncello, they 
naturally make themselves more clearly heard than when 
they are sung by the thumbs of a pianist whose fingers 
are engaged in playing the elaborate counterpoint with 
which the themes are adorned. 

Mine. Kirkby Lunn has given one of her much too rare 
recitals of song. All eminent opera-singers have not 
beautiful voices, but Mme. Lunn is one who has a per¬ 
fectly beautiful voice. Very few opera-singers can 
deliver “ lieder ” as if they had done all their professional 
work on the concert platform. But Mme. Lunn can do 
this, and among the elect lieder-singers of all countries 
she must take a very high place. Except for some charm-. 
ing early French ballads, she sang nothing of importance 
w-hich was not as well know*n and as popular as herself, 
whether the songs w T ere by Brahms, or Strauss and Wolf, 
or even Reger. The English songs were not of excep¬ 
tional quality, the best of them being Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’s “ Scythe Song.” But the French songs, quaint 
echoes from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, were as delightful as they w T ere interesting, and 
they served as well as anything to show how versatile and 
how sympathetic an artist is Mme. Kirkby Lunn. She 
understood them perfectly. 


THE CORONATION OF THE KING- 
EMPEROR IN INDIA 

The official announcement that King George V. hopes to 
visit India, accompanied hv .the Queen, to hold a Coro¬ 
nation Durbar at Delhi on January 1, 1912 (though the 
exact date is likely to be altered, to avoid clashing with 
Muhammedan mourning), has’ been received with the 
utmost enthusiasm throughout that country. The Calcutta 
newspapers promptly began to agitate for the selection of 
Calcutta as the place of the ceremony, mainly on the 
grounds that it is the capital of India, and that accommoda¬ 
tion at Delhi is too limited for the number of Chiefs and 
visitors from all parts of the world who would desire to 
be present. There is something to be said for this view, 

| though it may have originated partiy in selfishness. Those 
who have experienced the discomforts of tent-life on the 
I bare plain of Delhi in mid-winter have no pleasant recollec- 
, tions of the intense cold, the dreadful dust, and the 
distances to be traversed. All these would be mitigated, 
if not altogether obviated in Calcutta, where the ample 
iirmdjtt, or plain, affords a unique site for such an 
assemblage, and the accommodation available in the town 
and neighbourhood is practically unlimited, though even 
CVcutta hotels fail to reach the Western standard. 

But the choice of Delhi depends rather on reasons of 
sentiment and policy. It is the place to which both 
Hindus and Muhammadans have looked for ages as their 
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capital. There was the Raj(t*uya Tajna , the Royal Cere¬ 
mony of Yudhiskthir, in the Dwapar Yuga of the Hindus, 
according to Lassen, about 2700 b.c. There the Mogul 
Emperors made the seat of their government. Therefore 
it was chosen as the scene for the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria's assumption of the title of Empress of India on 
January 1, 1877, and for Lord Curzon’s Durbar for the 
Coronation of Edward VII. on the 1st of January, 1903. 
There is no absolute necessity to imitate the practice of 
defunct dynasties, but the imagination of the natives will 

be touched bv the choice, for a Coronation ceremony, of 

r \ 

their old capital rather than of the modern metropolis of 

India. Moreover, Delhi is on the whole more accessible 

to the majority than is Calcutta. The King having already 

mentioned Delhi, probably no change will be made. 

The project of the visit is altogether admirable. In the 
days of the Holy Roman Empire, as Mr. James Bryce has 
shown, the German Emperors had themselves crowned four 
times in their several kingdoms. Not only do the Indians ! 
love what they call a tnm<i*ha , a show, but Monarchy 
appeals to their innermost feelings. The Hindu lawgiver, 
Manu, whose w-ord is still Law* ns much as any of the 
English-made Codes, lays down, in his Chapters on Govern¬ 
ment, Judicature, and Law, the principles of Kingship anti 
its duties which form the bedrock of Indian ideas. The 
regard for the personality of the King may have had some 
original connection with the idolatry which requires a 
personal object, animate or inanimate, for its worship. ! 
On all occasions of disturbance and unrest, whatever | 
opposition may be manifested to the Government and k* | 
officer, the Crown is regarded with the utmost loyalty. I 
Like the King in English law, the idealised King can do 
no wrong in .the eyes of the natives. As George V. visited 
India when he was Prince of Wales, he need not make 
another extended tour. His advent as King-Emperor will 
be another thing altogether. There may he some difficulty 
in settling the details of the religious ceremony of a Coro¬ 
nation in India, as the ritual of Westminster Abbey cannot i 
be exactly reproduced. But Indians have before now 
joined in the religious ceremonies of the English. They 
have constantly attended weddings in churches ; their repre¬ 
sentatives attended the memorial service to Queen Victoria ! 
in the Calcutta Cathedral in January, 1901, and behaved 
with exemplary propriety. Care mus.t be taken to avoid 
the mistake made in January, 1903, when the sanctity of 
the Muhammadan Ramazan was ignored. This point has 
already attracted attention, and it is sure to be provided 
for before the final arrangements are concluded. The 
King and Lord Hardinge may be trusted to give the fullest 
political effect .to a Coronation the like of which India lias 
never seen. 


THE POST OFFICE IN EARLY 

TIMES 

I 

• 

Thebk is no new thing under the sun, and even so long ago 
as the time of the Wise King to whom this remark is 
attributed a postal service had been organised and worked 
apparently with satisfaction to those principally concerned. 
The postal service of Solomon’s kingdom is, however, 
relatively modern as compared with those of earlier 
empires. Almost every archaeological discovery in Egypt 
and the East produces further proof of the existence of 
well-organised postal services in the empires of the ancient 
world, and in this respect, as in many others, we are 
gradually being further convinced that our modern civili- | 
sation itself is, after all, not so very much in advance of j 


those of ancient davs. In the commercial state of Baby- 

« • 

Ionia the equivalent of the modern post office was indis¬ 
pensable, and, judging from the records of that period 
that have come down to us, it w'as not wanting. We learn 
from Herodotus that in the Persian Empire under Darius 
there was a regularly organised postal service. There is 
also some evidence of a postal service of some descrip¬ 
tion among the ancient Egyptians. The Book of Esther, 
if its historical authority be accepted, affords undoubted 
proofs of the existence of an organised postal service in 
such passages as: “ And the letters were sent by p«*st into 
all the king’s provinces ” (iii., 13), or “ The posts went 
out, being hastened by the king's commandment " (iii., 15). 
Of postal organisation in early Babylonia the following 
quotation from L. W. King (“The letters and Inscrip¬ 
tions of Hammurabi, King of Babylonia about b.c. 2200 ’) 
gives some idea: — 

Tt is clear that communication between the different 
cities nf Babylonia must have existed in an imperfect form 
from a very remote period. Already, in the time of 
Sargon of Agade, at about B.C. 3800, we have reason to 
believe that a system of convoys had been established 

between the cities of Agade and Sirpurla.The 

private letters of this period (first Dynasty. 2200 B.C.) 
which actually passed between friends and relatives, 
merchants, and traders, and which dealt with incidents of 
domestic life and commercial transactions, prove that the 
sending of a letter was no extraordinary or uncommon 
occurrence, and suggests that a regular post was at this 
time e^tablisb°d in . The left* rs were 

probably carried Imm city to city by mare sipri or 4 ' messen¬ 
gers,” and a special service of swift runners wa* no doubt 
established for bearing the ltoyal letters and de-ratchet 
from one place to another. 

In the Old Testament we find occasional references that 
point to some sort of postal service as early as I. Kings. 
In fact, a service of some description was to such an 
extent a matter of course when the Book of Job was 
written that we find in that wonderful work the passage 
“ My days are swifter than a post.” By the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian Era, in this respect, as in many 
others, the social condition of the people had advanced 
considerably. Before the advent of the Empire in Rome a 
postal organisation—not to be compared, of course, with 
the most backward of those at present in existence—had 
without doubt been established, and this service extended 
to all parts of the Roman dominions. Curiously enough, 
even under the Romans, .the Mails for the East, if one may 
use so modern a term, went via Brundisium or Brindisi. 
In Rome it appears tiiat the Emperor Hadrian first made 
the control of the Postal Service a department of State. 
Many details of the organisation of this service have come 
down to us. For a very long period the expenses had to 
be borne by the people through whose districts the posts 
passed; that is to say, accommodation for the messengers, 
supply of horses and vehicles, as well as of attendants, had 
to be forthcoming without payment. The control of the 
service w*as always considered of great importance, and 
was at first entrusted to a freedman of ♦’ '^’uperor. 


Hadrian’s reforms included the appointmc*' ht at 

the head of the service, and his example .nly 

followed by his successors. The Empe as 

we observe in Hirschfeld’s work, still re t of 

general control, such as the Treasury hoi. inland 

to-day. 


In modern Europe the Post Office as a branch of the 
Government Service came early into existence in France, 
the Empire, and Italy. The French postal system was 
founded by Louis XI. in 1464, but from the thirteenth to 
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the eighteenth century the University of Paris had a 
postal system of its own. The service established by 
Louis XI. was considerably improved and extended 
by his successors in 1565, 1603, 1622, 1627, and later 
years. In the last-mentioned year the Money Order 
System and the Registered Post were introduced by 
Pierre d’Almeras, the Postmaster-General. Fuither 
improvements were effected by Mazarin, Louvois, and 
Cardinal de Fleury. The modern system was organised 
by Napoleon in 1802. In the territories of the Empire 
postal services were established in the different States 
zt different periods. During the fifteenth century a 
member of the Royal family o! Thurn and Taxis orgar 
nised as a private venture a postal service between the 
Tyrol and Italy, and his successors received the encourage¬ 
ment of the Emperor, from whom they received many 
privileges. It extended in all directions, and being 
granted a monopoly, became practically a department of 
State. 

In 1516 Maximilian I. confirmed the privileges on con¬ 
dition that a postal service was established between Vienna 
and Brussels. During the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century the Emperor conferred on the head of the Thurn 
und Taxis family the title and office of Ober-Postmeister 
des Deutschen Kaiserthums, and by this newly appointed 
officer the whole of the service throughout the wide 
dominions of the Emperor was reorganised and improved. 
In the course of the subsequent centuries the privileges of 
the family were curtailed, but their monopoly in many 
States of the Empire survived until the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Among German cities Vienna was 
first to have a local letter and parcel post. Local posts 
existed, however, in Strassburg in the fifteenth century, 
and in Nuremburg in the sixteenth. The present German 
system commenced in 1646, when the Greet Elector 
Frederick William established a Government post between 
Cleves and Memel. Further improvements were effected 
by Frederick II. (1740-1786) and Frederick William II. 
(i786-1797). The Italian Post Office found its beginning 
in Venice early in the sixteenth century. Italy can, how¬ 
ever, claim with justice the invention of postage stamps, 
for stamped paper for postal purposes was in use in the 
Sardinian Service during the second decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It was, however, withdrawn after a year's 
use. Curiously enough, five years later a proposal for 
similar stamped paper was brought before the Swedish 
Parliament, but did not meet with approval. 

The beginnings of the Post Office in this country 
are involved in obscurity. The Crown, doubtless, from 
its institution, found and satisfied the need of messengers 
to carry its commands throughout the kingdom, and 
from this service of messengers has descended the 
British Poet Office of to-dav. Records are in existence 

«r 

dating from the thirteenth century in which mention is 
made of payments to Royal letter-carriers—“ cokinus." 
" nuncius,” or “ garcio." In Edward the Second’s reign 
private individuals kept relays of horses in order tha.t letters 
might be delivered as speedily as possible, and from the 
endorsement “ Haste Post Haste ” on the back of private 
letters dating from the fifteenth century it is apparent that 
these posts were used for private correspondence as well 
as for letters on Government business. At the period of 
the Wars of the Roses messengers on pack horses plied 
more or less regularly for the carriage of letters, and about 
the same time, in 1481, Edward IV. established a system 
of relays of horses between York and Edinburgh, so that 
the 200 miles might be covered by the letter-carriers in 
three days. In 1516 the unconnected services then existing 
were concentrated in the hands of Brian Tuke, afterwards 


Sir Brian Tuke, who may justly be considered the first 
Postmaster-General. Brian Tuke was apparently intro¬ 
duced to the Court by his father or grandfather, Richard 
Tuke, who appears to have been tutor to the second Duke 
of Norfolk. Brian Tuke obtained his first Government 
appointment in 1508, when he became King’s Bailiff of 
Sandwich. In 1509 he was made clerk of the signet, and 
later in the same year feodary of Wallingford and St. 
Walric. The following year a further promotion came in 
the form of a clerkship of the council at Calais. In 1512 
he became a magistrate for Kent, and in the following 
year for Essex also. Three years later Tuke was made a 
Knight of the King's body, and in 1517 " Governor of the 
King’s Posts." Brian Tuke remained in office until 1545. 
He is described in the records as “ Magister Nunciorum, 
Cursoram, sive Postarum," both in England and in other 
parts of the King’s dominions beyond the seas. We get 
some light on the organisation and management of the Post 
Office in his day from the following letter sent by him to 
Thomas Cromwell in 1533: — 

Right Worshipful Sir,— 

In my best manner I recommende me unto you. By 
your letters of the 12th of this moneth, I perceyve that 
there is grete defaulte in conveyance of letters, and of 
special men irdeyned to be sent in post; and that the 
Kings pleasure is, that i ostes be better appointed, and 
laide in al places most expedient; with commaundement 
to al townshippes in al places, on payn of lyfe tombe in 
suche redynes, and to make suche provision of horses, at 
all tvmes, as no tract or losse of tyme be had in that behalf. 

Sir, it may like you to understonde, the Kinges grace 
hathe no moo ordinary postes, ne of many days hathe had, 
but bitwene lxmdon and Calias ; and they in no wages, 
save the post of London in 12d. and Calais 4d. by day , 
but riding by the journey wherof, most part, passe not 
2 in a moneth ; and sens’ October last, the postes northe- 
warde, every one at 12d. by day. Thise in wages be bounde 
but to on horse ; which is inough for that wages, albeit 
sum of them have moo. I never used other ordre, but to 
charge the townshippes to lay and appoint suche a post, 
as they wol answer for. And’Butler, the King s messenger, 
for thise northewarde, was sent, when I laide them, to 
see them sufficient; and surely the postes northeward, 
in tyme, past have been the most diligent of al other. 
Wherfore, supposing by my conjecture, that the default is 
there, I incontinently, sent, thorough them, a ^ ritin g» 
sharpe inough shewing their defaultes, the Kinge s high 
displeasure, and the aaungier. I also wrote to all the 
townships that way, semblaby towching obeying of placards 
and other writings, sent for provivion of post horses. 
Nowe, Sir, if the default be elleswhere, where postes lye, 
I, upon knowledge had from you, wol put it to the best 
remedy 1 can ; but if in any other wayes like ordre shal 
be taken, I pray you advertise me. For, Sur, ye knowe 
well, that except the hakney horses bitwene Gravesende and 
Dovour, there is no suche usual conveyance in post for men 
in this realme as is in the accustomed places of France and 
other parties ; ne men can kepe in redynes withoute som 
way to bere the charges: but when placardes be sent for 
suche cause, the constables many tymes be fayn to take 
horses outc of plowes and cartes, wherein can be no extreme 
diligence. This I write, lest the tract shulde be imputed 
there it is not. But. Sir, not taking upon me to excuse the 
postes, I wol advertise you that I have knowen in tymes 
past folkes whiche, for their own taanke, have dated their 
letters a day or 2 more before they wer writen, and the 
conveyers have had the blame. As to costes bitwene 
London and the Coirte, there be nowe but 2; wherof the 
one is a good robust felowe, and was wont to be diligent, 
evil intreated many tymes, he and other postes, by the 
herbigeours, for lak of horse rome, or horsemete, withoute 
whiche diligence can not be. The other hathe ben the most 
payneful felowe, in nygt and day, that I have knowen 
amongst the messengers. If he nowe slak, he shal be 
changed, as reason is. He sueth to the Kinges Grace for 
some smal living for his olde service, haying never had 
ordinary wages, til nowe, a moneth ot litle more, this 
postes wages. It may please you to advertise me, in 
whiche of them 2 ye fynde default, and he shal be changed. 
I wrote unto my Lorde of Northunberlande, to write on the 
bak of his pacquettes the houre and day of the depeche, 
and so I did to other; but it is seldome observed. I wol 
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also desire you to remember that may tynes happen 2 
depeches in a day, on way, and somtyme moo; and that 
often seasons countre postes, that is, to ride both northe- 
warde and southewarde ; this is much for on horse, or on 
man. My Lorde of Nothumberlande hathe sent a post, 
my Lord Dacre an other in the neck of hym ; they of 
Berwick a s 3de, and somtyume Sir George Lawson ap arte 
an other; and. in the same tyme, depeches from hence 
northewarde. Nowe, Imhabe advertised you of the 
premysses, it bounden duetye, diligently ob ye the same, 
by Goddes Grace, who preserve you. At my poore house, 
the 17th day of August, 1533. 

A1 at your commaundement, 

(Signed) Brian’ Titke. 

Sir ; I have also received other your letters, of the 12th 
and 13th, the on conceryyng ordre for letters of the Frenche 
Ambassadour, northewarde. whiche shal be performed ; 
and the other for 3001., for W. Gonson, whiche shal be 
paid. Sir, it is shewed me the Kinges grace reckneth I j 
receyved 4.0001. in the Exchequer the la*t term. Sir, it 
was but 2,0001., whereof Gonson had 9001., and the rest, 
with moche more, was assigned by warrantes, or ever it was 
received ; and I have paid sens title lak of 5,0001. 

Superscribed 

To the Rieht Worshipful Mr. Thomas Cromwell. Squier, 
Counsaillour to the Kinoes Hignes. and 
Master of his Joyels. 

8ir William Paget and John Mason were in 1545 
appointed Joint Postmasters-General in succession to Sir 
Brian Tuke. The office was granted to them for their 
joint lives, and for the life of the survivor by letters patent 
at a salary of £66 13s. 4d. per annum, additional to the 
expenses of the service. The office was described as 
“ Master of the Messengers, Runners or Posts, as well 
wdthin .the Kingdom of England as in parts beyond the 
seas in the King s Dominions.” They were authorised to 
hold the office either themselves or by deputy. Paget and 
Mason were both distinguished statesmen and trusted 
advisers of Henry. Paget, Afterwards Baron Paget of Beau- 
desert, had acted on several diplomatic missions, and was 
a Privy Councillor and Secretary of State. He was at this 
period of his career one of the King’s principal advisers. 
John Mason, who was of lowly birth, had also for several 
years been in the diplomatic service, where he obtained a 
considerable reputation. In 1542 he was appointed Clerk 
to the Privy Council, and at the same time as he received 
the office of Master of the Posts he was also made French 
Secretary. Paget died in 1563; Mason three years later. 
In 1567 Thomas Randolph was appointed to succeed him. 
Despite these appointments, the control of the Post Office 
does not appear to have rested entirely in the hands of the 
Masters of .the Post. Throughout the period from 1517 
proclamations appear to have been made by the Crown and 
Orders in Council issued regulating the service. For in¬ 
stance, in 1555 a proclamation w T as issued regulating the 
supply of horses for the conveyance of letters to Dover, and 
the following year the Lords of .the Council ordered 

That the postes betweene this and the Xorthe should 
eche of them keepe a bnoke, and make entrye of every lettre 
that he shall receive, the tyme of the deliverie thereof unto 
his hands, with the parties names that shall bring it 
unto him. 

Among the duties of the Masters of the Posts was the 
securing from the townships concerned the provision 
of post horses in those places in which no royal posts were 
kept. In some instances it appears the town had to keep 
a supply of horses always ready for the service of the post. 
The Masters of the Posts were concerned for .the most part 
only with the inland posts. The foreign posts were to a 
great extent managed by the “ Merchant strangers.” who 
appointed a postmaster of their own. In 1568, this 
appointment fell vacant, and the dissensions among the 
“Merchant Strangers”—between the Germans and Italians 
especially—led to the loss of the privilege. 

Th >mas Randolph, like his predecessors, was also dis- 
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tinguished as a statesman and diplomatist. He w’as, more¬ 
over, a scholar, and came firs.t before the public as Principal 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. The Marian persecutions 
compelled him to retreat to France. Upon the accession 
of Elizabeth, Randolph entered the diplomatic service. He 
w’as for & few months Government agent in Germany, 
later w T as sent to Geneva to conduct Arran back to Eng¬ 
land, and in 1560 he went on a visit to Scotland on a 
mission in which he attained considerable success. On 
his return from Scotland Randolph received the office of 
Master of the Posts in addition to other Government 
appointments, and retained it until his death in 1590. His 
diplomatic career had, however, by no means concluded. 
Subsequent to his appointment .to the Post Office, Randolph 
went on missions to Russia, Scotland (four times), and 
France (twice). He was also Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he died. 

Throughout his term of office the connection between 
the Crown and the postal service was retained. As Mr. 
Herbert Joyce has pointed out in statements of accounts, 
the connection with the Crown w*as invariably mentioned : 

w 

“A post daily serving Her Majesty, a post for ILr 
Majesty’s service and affairs, a post during the time of H.*r 
Majesty's progress, a post for the conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s letters.” Even at this early period the monopoly 
of the Crown was developing rapidly. Private individuals 
were not expressly prohibited from conveying letters, but 
they were by no means encouraged to do so. The Govern¬ 
ment in this respect, however, concerned itself rather with 
, .the foreign than with the inland posts. More or loss 
suspicion was attached at that time to all correspondence 
with the Continent, and Wolsey can therefore hardly be 
blamed for having in 1525 seized the letters sent by the 
Imperial Ambassador to Charles V. From that day to th‘s 
I the English postal organisation has developed and extended 
until it has reached its present proportions, far exceeding 
in magnitude any institution! which has hitherto been 
! created by the mind of man. 


THE DUTCH CONTEST WITH 

THE SEA. 

! A paper w'as read on .the 20th inst. at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers by Mr. A. E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E., on “ The 
Winning of Coastal Lands in Holland.” The subject is of 
wide interest beyond the ranks of the engineering pro¬ 
fession. The present season has afforded numberless 
i object-lessons in every part of Europe of the precarious 
j hold civilised communities possess over the surface cf low- 
lying land: From all parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
have come records of widespread riparian flooding, and the 
tale of destruction along the coast line has been equally 
urgent. In every quarter France has been threatened 
with disaster similar to that which besieged Paris a year 
• ago. A Royal Commission on coast erosion lms been 
sitting for a number of years, but, in the present state of 
the national finances the application of public funds on a 
large scale to coastal work under a comprehensive scheme 
seems remote. It has been said that had Noah waited for 
the report of a Royal Commission he would never have 
built his ark. It is quite certain that this would have 
been .the case had he waited for legislation, which is 
I popularly supposed to be the sequel of such reports. It 
thus behoves public bodies and landowners, in areas liable 
to flooding or irruption by river or sea, to help themselves. 
The Dutch have followed this salutary rule, and it is .thus, 
as the author of the paper points out, that the motto of the 
Province of Zeeland —Lurtor et emerge —may be taken as 
the historic password of the State. The struggle has gone 
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on intermission for’centuries, and to such a pitch 

has ine control of inland waters been brought in Holland 
that the expedient of flooding, applied by deliberate pre¬ 
science, is to-day the key of the military defensive policy 
of the country. In Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
the story is told of how' the Spanish invader was baulked 
by tlie letting out of waters and of the skill with which 
the burgher soldiers baffled the attack of their foes, as they 
endeavoured to advance across such inundations wdien 
frozen ; the Dutchmen, as much at home on their skates 
as birds of the air in the art of flight, threw into utter 
confusion the legionaries opposed to them, who slipped 
and stumbled on a terra incognita. 

When it is considered that 99.9 per cent, of the area of 
Holland is either alluvial or diluvial, and that two-thirds 
of its surface is below average high-tide level, the perennial 
figh: waged by human intelligence against the supremacy 
of the encircling waters becomes patent. De Amicis said 
that the Dutch have three great enemies—the sea, the 
lake-, and .the rivers; they drive back the sea, they drain 
the lakes, and they imprison the rivers. For centuries the 
only historic records of the race we have are those of river 
hanks bursting and islands being submerged. The stub¬ 
born, deliberate courage of the Dutch has not only saved 
Holiand from political extinction, but it has preserved 
the soil of the country from drowning. Andrew Marvel 
and Hudibras are fond of comparing the country to a ship. 

Thu- says Hudibras: 

• 

A country that draws fifty feet of water, 

In which men live as in the hold of Nature. 

And when the sea does in upon them break, 

And drown a province, does but spring a leak.” 

Goldsmith’s description in “ The Traveller” of the un¬ 
tiring effort of the Dutch strugglers is inimitable. 

Met hinks her patient sons before me stand, 

* Where the broad ocean leans against the land,” 

lie writ**. Then he goes on to describe how they “ lift the 
tail r.v.npire’s artificial pride.” Every line in the sketch 
tells : — 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow, 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an Empire, and usurps the shore— 

While the |>ent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

•Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile.” 

T-.c* author of the paper demonstrates that the Du.tch 
patriot is still sighing for fresh worlds to conquer. The 
draining of the Zuyder Zee has been the dream of genera¬ 
tion^ of Hollanders, and that they will achieve it in the 
end may be taken as assured. The area of this vast 
inland sea is about one and a half million acres. The bed 
of the greater portion of it is 11 sea clay,” the geological 
history of which is traced in the paper; the remainder is 
a sandy plateau, and, if reclaimed, W'ould result in mere 
sterility. A Dutch Ministry has, ere this, fallen at the 
P<>1 s over the proposal to conquer this province by the 
•art-! of peace. That .the nation, true to racial patriotism, 
will, ia the end, put its hand to the plough, is as certain 
as tie* fact of its pride and resolution. 

A folk who have fought and conquered .the elements and 
vrh..,e capacity for such work has been the slow evolution 
of centuries, must obviously have much to teach other 
natioriB struggling with corresponding difficulties. The 
nuihor of the paper, who has himself had much experience 
in the protection of low-lying lands at home, compares the 
English and Dutch practice. There are large tracts of 
hind and water in the estuary of the Thames and on .the 
East Coast of England which are Holland in duplicate. 

ihe Island of loulness, for instance, save for the fact 
that -Scotch farmers are to be found rearing cattle and that 
th.eii speech bewraveth them,” a Dutchman might believe 
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himself to be gazing over the “ polders ” of his native 
land. There the artist may see ihe same magic effects of 
green land and the sheen of breezy, water-locked areas. 
The pictures are wide canvasses, “ nature-printed.” 

We have not space to do more than indicate generally 
the scope of ihe paper. The expedient of planting slopes 
with helm grass or marram is closely described by the 
author. When a sand-dune is threatened with erosion, the 
practice of the Waterstaat engineers of Holland is io plant 
tufts of this grass about twelve inches apart; it will only 
germinate in freshly-blown sand, and iis effect is extra¬ 
ordinary. The roots penetrate in all directions and form a 
dense mat of fibre which resists the tendency to erode, 
whether resulting from w r ind or sea action. A somewhat 
similar effect may be noticed here in July when the lesser 
bindweed runs over a bank. This plant, hated of the 
gardener, will encase a slipping embankment in a chain 
mail of fibrous root. In England men often laugh to scorn 
.the idea of defending a sea slope by means of a few weeds. 
To the average councillor of our coast towns such a notion 
is merely a matter for derision; yet there exist on the 
Statute Book of Great Britain laws for the prevention of 
the destruction of these sand-growing plants. They hold 
together our miles of sand-dunes and thus prevent inroads 
by the sea. Like many another silent guardian of our 
national interests they go unheeded and unthanked. 
Englishmen are apt to take what nature lavishes upon 
them without a thought of obligation. 

A curious incident is described in the paper and illus¬ 
trated in one of the plates which accompany it. A sand- 
dune was attacked by the sea, and as the Renesse light¬ 
house was thus threatened, the situation was critical. The 
Dutch engineer in charge had a bank of sand thrown up 
on the foreshore, well in advance of the s&nd-cliffs, in pre¬ 
cisely the same way as a body of sappers would throw up 
an entrenchment. This bank of sand was plated with con¬ 
crete slabbing on the Muralt system, an ingenious device 
by which a concrete key driven through a keyway in one 
slab, pegs down that slab and thus also holds the slabs 
surrounding it firmly in position. These plates or slabs 
afre about 2^ inches thick. The sand embankment at 
Renesse with its veneer of concrete slabbing was able to 
resist .the levelling action of the oncoming waves, and 
sand immediately began to pile against it in a flat slope. 
Under the action of the w’ind, blown sand also passed 
over the crest of the entrenchment and filled the void 
caused by erosion; thus, in & short space of time, by the 
simplest natural action, the eroded sand-dune was restored 
.to its former contour and alignment. Then a plantation 
of wisps of helm grass completed the process and the 
lighthouse and the low-lying island in the rear of it were 
rendered secure. 

The De Muralt system has now been introduced into 

«r 

England, and its simplicity and economy are so obvious 
.that it is fast winning its way. The system is modified to 
suit the varying requirements of a threatened coast or river 
regime. For situations in which heavy seas have to be 
encountered, it consists of an armoured-concrete covering 
at the bank, firmly held in position by beams or case¬ 
ments also of armoured concrete, so arranged that they are 
not liable to be lifted by earth pressure or frost. The 
difficulty which has been experienced in earlier attempts 
of this character, namely that of the cracking of the beams, 
has been overcome by the adoption of asphalte joints. 
This heavier type of projection is now laid with complete 
success on some of the most exposed sea-slopes in Holland; 
over £50,000 worth of work has been done in that country 
by the application of the system. As compared with the 
previous practice of massive embankments, pitched with 
basalt, the cost of protection has thus been reduced by 
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over two-thirds. The latest development of this class of 
design is that of a vertical wall, for parades, quays, and 
similar applications. The principle embodied is that of 
utilising earth pressure to resist earth pressure. The 
structure is erected in light skeleton sections and its cost 
is much less than the normal type. Another application of 
the De Muralt system is for concrete mattresses, to be 
laid on sea beds or slopes below low water level. Often 
great depths of water “ lean against” the Dutch coast line, 
and the foreshore slopes consist of mobile sand ; at low- 
tide the pressure from within is enormous, and huge masses 
of the underwater toe of a sea embankment raav suddenly 

«r • 

burst away with the roar and destructive force of an 

earthquake. This has happened one hundred and six 

times in. twenty vears. The sea is thrown into a state of 

* • 

uproar and waves of ten or twelve feet are produced, a 
condition of things not to be wondered at, considering that 
the area of a u fall ” is sometimes twenty acres and its 
depth up to a hundred feet. The immemorial Dutch 
practice has been what is termed zinkstukken , i.e., deposit¬ 
ing mattresses made of sheaves of willow and similar plants 
lashed and bound together into a platform. A floating 

island of this class has sometimes an area of twentv-five 

♦ 

by three hundred yards. It is anchored over the spot to 
be protected. Boats laden with stone are brought out and 
lie around it; at a given signal the stones are heaved by 
tlie boatmen on to the mattress, care being taken that 
they are thrown first into the centre ; it thus sags and 
takes the ground from the centre outwards. When the 
entire mattress has been in this manner weighted so as to 
set uniformly over the sea bed, further boatloads of riprap 
stone are brought to the spot and pitched pell-mell over 
it, and the work is complete. The De Muralt system 
substitutes concrete blocks, securely attached by iron rod- 
ding so as to form a pavement of stones five inches thick, 
detached and held together in the fashion of chain mail. 
This novel type of mattress is laid out on a wooden platform 
below high-tide level, a pontoon is then floated over it, 
wire rope attachment is made to rings in the blocks pro¬ 
vided for that purpose, and as the tide rises, the entire 
fabric, forming a chess-board of distinct but linked 

teaser® of concrete blocks, is lifted by the buovanev of 

* • • 

the pontoon and then floated away to the site of the 
deposit. The concrete mat.tress is ultimately lowered bv 
» series of winches, controlled from one centre, to the bed 
of the sea. 


IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


The year is dying in a placid pool of optimism. There is 
nothing to excite us. We have no business, but we have no 
engrossing worries. Almost everybody has made money, not 
much, but enough to put hope into the heart of even the most 
impecunious punter. We believe that the year we shall call 
1912 will be prosperous. Belief has a great deal to do with 
our modern system of finance. It is founded upon belief. 
Paper is only belief. Credit, which is another name for paper, 
is only belief. Unless we get a shock, our belief in our pros¬ 
perity will increase week by week, until it culminates in a 
boom. We will not talk about the inevitable collapse. We 
know that the one follows the other, but it is not a pleasant 
topic. We shall surrender ourselves to the coming wave of 
wealth, and be happy. The year 1912 must fulfil our hopes. No 
one doubts it. 

Money is cheap, not at the Bank of England, but in I.ombard 
Street. The Bank will realise this in a week or two. and reduce 
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its rate. This will have a gradual effect upon all gilt-edged 
stocks, which are now too low. It will also help the speculator, 
j who must borrow money each fortnight, and is always 
. frightened by a high Bank Kate. We are the one free market 
; for gold in the world, and perhaps this accounts for our fluctua- 
; ting rate, but the City does not like our too rapid changes. 

| They are disconcerting and expensive. Therefore, many reme¬ 
dies have been proposed. But none of them is likely to be 
accepted. For any remedy that destroyed the freedom of 
trade in the City, and unduly hampered the great banks, would 
injure the Empire. We want a big reserve of gold. France and 
Kussia have these reservoirs from which they can draw. Why 
not England? But neither France nor Russia have our cheque 
| system, which has taken the place of gold. The art of business 
is to do a large trade upon a small capital. We trade in credit 
I on an absurdly small gold reserve. This show’s that we are still 
the cleverest business nation in the w’orld. We must not forget, 
however, that Consols are the index of our credit, and Mr. 
Lloyd George would do well to support the Consol market. 

I his he can easily do by purchasing Consols and renewing his 
Treasury Bills. The City requires Treasury Bills. They are 
the food of the banker. It also wants Consols at 90. Both 
needs can be satisfied by an acute Chancellor. 

Foreigners have not moved since I last wrote. This is not 
, surprising, for the bourses of the world have been closed. They 
j talk of Turkish borrowings, but these borrowings have been 
arranged in Berlin. London does not lend money to the Turk. 
The actual cash will, of course, come from Paris. The French 
are clever, they prefer to lend the Germans the money and 
take a safe four per cent. But there is a stead}- intrigue going 
on in Constantinople against these German loans, and the 
. Ottoman Bank hopes to regain its lost prestige. The result is 
j doubtful. Personally, I am inclined to back Germany. 

Home Pails are daily approaching the dividend announce- 
1 ments. The accident at W illesden and the Midland disaster 
must affect the distribution of both companies. All railway 
companies have hidden reserves kept secret against the unfore¬ 
seen, but they gladly add to these whenever a good excuse 
1 offers. Great Northern Deferred are cheap. Great Western 
Ordinary stock seems the soundest seruritv in the Stock Ex¬ 
change. Again I suggest that Caledonian, North British, and 
Glasgow' and South-Western should be bought. Trade is im¬ 
proving, and the long strike in the shipbuilding trade will have 
k^nt back orders and trade like a dam. The next half-year 
should be prosperous both on the Clyde and in Newcastle. North- 
Eastern may not increase the dividend, but at present prices 

• the stock is a secure investment. 

Yankees, like the rest of the world, have been dull during 
the past week. But there are no disquieting signs. On the 

• contrary. Jacob Schiff tells those who are in his confidence that 
he expects a rise in prices in the new year. Wall Street 
gamblers take short views and snatch small profits. But the 

. big bankers are working amicably; filled with M bullish ” 
ideas. Americans are always manipulated. Markets in Wall 
Street are not left to the caprice of the “ bull ” or the “ bear." 
Therefore, a " tip ” from one of the great banks is perhaps the 
safest prophecy in the world of money. There is much talk of 
bad tjjadejn the Lmted States. But the bad trade is only com- 
| parative. Business is sound, and works are moderately busy. 

I hey are not as busy as they were in the pre-boom days, but they 
have enough to go on with. The Steel Trust has dosed down 
a plant, but that is not as serious as the bears M would have 
us beneye. Remember that the Steel Trust is a real combine, 
and it closes down or opens up because it can make money by 

doing these things. The quarterly statement will not be as'bad 
as people imagine. 

Rubber remains dull. Those who hold shares in the leading 
plantations will not sell, and thus the market dwindles away, 
because there are no shares in which to deal. Jobbers must 
know where to buy shares, or they will not sell. We have heard 
great talk about “ bears ^ in this market. They are non- 
ex ‘ s 1 '? T l t * The Plain truth is that no one can get rid of their 
? y^bbish, and no one wants to put more money into rubber than 
has already been invested. Last week I enumerated which 
shares I thought the soundest. P cannot say more. It would 
be most unwise to buy into second-rate shows, and those who 
are tempted to buy West African, Brazilian, or even East 
African rubber shares must surely lose. Not a week passes 
but I near from Africa of some disconcerting incident 
in connection with these West African properties. A 
certain clique believes in Ceara and East Africa, but 
we have yet to see how Ceara rubber trees bear after 
1 * J ears °f hard tapping and close planting. I 

am told by planters that the life of a Ceara tree is very short. 
Singapore does not now support the rubber market. ' It got 
, scared oyer the forged transfers, and has. indeed, locked up far 
too much of its capital in rubber. Shanghai is in even worse 

/ 
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flight. These two wealthy cities were responsible for quite one- 
the gambling that took place during the last boom. Our 

present dullness is therefore explained. 

Oil. The Spies people did wisely to underwrite their new 
issue. I see that some people grumble. I cannot imagine why. 
We are at present watching a huge battle between Shell and 
♦standard Oil. The tight shows no sign of cessation. The hour 
1 * not propitious for any new issue, and the Spies directors acted 
with great discretion. *We all hope that by the time the refinery 
is built and the oil sold the war will have ended. Then the 
additional capital will earn a good dividend. To-day the pros¬ 
pect is black, and no one should buy oil shares. 

Waring*. The news of the Receivership surprised no one. 
Indeed, the debenture-holders had no choice. It is well known 
m the trade that this big house has always over traded. The 
loard is energetic, clever in seeking new markets, but it has 
always lacked a great financier. It attempted to do too much, 
nnd we see the result. The statement will be anxiously looked 
lor. The creditors cannot be anything like so large to-day as they 
were two years ago. for the credit of Warings has been greatly 
curtailed. It is suggested that a scheme of reconstruction might 
j/ive the company the capital it so urgently desires, but such a 
business can hardly be reconstructed and still remain master of 
Tie position. I am afraid the accounts will show a serious state 
. f affairs. 

Kaffirs seem stupid. I cannot see any rise. I am told that 
West Rand Consols, East Rand Estates, Geduld and various 
other outside shows will be put up. I shall wait and see. 
They are speculations pure and simple. The great mines on the 
Central Rand are gradually being worked out. Their lives 
are rapidly coming to an end. Therefore, although those who 
buy are buying into good concerns, the amortisation is so serious 
that T for one dare not advise a purchase. There is no life in 
the market. Therefore it is not one in which to gamble. And 
from an investment point of view it grows less attractive each 
\ ear. 

Rhodesians appear to be marking time. The leaders declare 
/hat they will make a boom. The public replies that when the 
boom begins they would like to take a hand. But no one cares 
to begin buying. Mainly this hesitation results from the know¬ 
ledge that every big house has great blocks of shares to sell. 
But this view has two aspects. You cannot make a market 
without big blocks of shares and wealthy shops. Therefore, all 
depends upon the self-restraint of the shops. If they hold off.^ 
at the outset the public might come in. Of course, they would 
be landed at the top. But that is what always happens. Those 
who get in must also not forget to get out. And those who get 
in should do so as soon as they see the market begin to move, 

Raymond Radclvfff. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

* 

“ BAAL, BEAL, AND BEL.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir.—I think it was Voltaire who said that in etymology 
vowels were of no use at. all. and consonants mighty little 
(Ira nnfrllea ne font rien et lex con tonne* fort peu dc choxe). Your 
correspondent. Mr. David Owen (The Academy, December 17), 
roparently thinks that historical evidence is of no more value 
than Voltaire thought vowels and consonants. Perhaps, how- 

• ver. Sir Walter Scott is not read at Brisbane, Queensland. 
T 'or my part, I find it difficult to comprehend how anyone who 
lias read Scott’s note on Marminn. Canto Five, note Thirteen, 
can possibly hold that bell the cat can mean “ throw a stone.” 
^'cott takes his narrative from Pitscottie. who was a contem¬ 
porary. or all but a contemporary, of the events. And whose 

• *orv is quoted in minute detail by Sir Walter. The note is 
*- vo l«*ng for me to transcribe or for vou to reprint, but it tells 
t'nw it was Lord firnr who repeated the fable of the mice who 
—ore afraid to “ bell the cat.” and how Archibald Douglas. 
Earl of Angus.^sAid he would do it—and did it. by capturing 
Cochran. Earl of Mar, and hanging him and his retainers at 
1 awder Bridge. Does Mr. Owen, or anyone else, suppose that 
Douglas Gray. Cochran, and the other nobles of .Tames the 
"bird’s court talked to each other in Gaelic? Sir Walter 
‘sc.itt and the chronicler he quotes make them speak the Tiow- 
isnd Scottish dialect of English : and. on the whole, I think 
1 'itsrnftie’s record is to be preferred to Mr. Owen’s conjecture. 

may be admitted that Scottish noblemen used the Gaelic 
when they had to talk to Highland Gaels; but in their own 
councils thev talked English. The obvious error into which 
Mr. Owen ha* fallen in this matter mi^ht suffice to render 
comment on the rest of his letter superfluous, but it may be 


worth while to point out a few minor blunders. The merest, 
smattering of Gaelic should suffice, for instance, to suggest 
that Campbell is much more likely to be Cam Beal, ** crooked 
mouth,” as some Gaelic scholars allege, than what Mr. Owen 
affirms it to be. It might be worth while to ask your corre¬ 
spondent to show that Camp, “field,” is a Gaelic word at 
all, or Cat, “ a stone,” either. Beauchamp, Beaumont, and Bel¬ 
mont are undoubtedly French, and Blackheath is as un¬ 
doubtedly English. Perhaps as amusing a blunder as any is the 
attempt to make a Gaelic compound out of the Hebrew name 
of the tomb in which Abraham buried Sarah. The word 
Machpelah means “ locked,” or “ secured,” and refers in the 
first instance probably to the “ sealing ” of the stone cover of 
the tomb, and, secondly, to the secure conveyance executed by 
Ephron the Hittite in favour of Abraham. In short, Mr. David 
Owen’s etymology has run mad. 

University Club, Dublin, Edward Rouehtson, M.A. 

December 17, 1910. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —I have read the letter of your Australian correspondent 
Ivitn considerable interest, and am somewhat surprised that 
lie should make such a mystery about the origin of words that 
are so well known to philologists and historians. 

The words Baal, Bael, or Bel, are found in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Brittany, England, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, 
Phoenicia, North Africa, Sicily, Syria, Palestine, Persia fromt 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from that sea to Persia. They 
are also found almost in all countries in Europe and Asia r 
where the weird, grand, and awful worship of Bel. with it* 
human sacrifices, was prevalent. It was the religion of our 
British forefathers, when Ctesar came to Britain. In Sweden 
and Norway we have the names Balholm, Balby, Balbey, 
Baltic, Baldersby, all connected with the worship of the sun- 
god and human sacrifices. 

In Wales there is Bala, in England Balham. Then there are 
. the Bal place names in Brittany and Ireland. The Bible is 
full of references to Bal and place names beginning or ending 
in Bal. Among the Carthaginians we have Hannibal and 
Hasdrubal, in Syria we have Balbeck, and in Persia the same 
name under different forms. 

The following place names : Balbyggan. in Ireland : Balby, 
in Yorkshire; Balcastle. in Stirlingshire; Balder and 
Baldersly, in Yorkshire ; Balder and Baldersly, in Sweden ; 
Balgriffin, in Wales ; Balearic, in Spain, are,all probably con¬ 
nected with the terrible worship of Balder and oi the sun-god 
of our forefathers. 

The worship of Baal (see Old Testament) one thousand years 
before the Christian era extended all over Europe and Asia, 
and also a portion of Africa. According to Plato, it was the 
religion of the people of the lost Atlantis, who were destroyed 
by God for their cruel, devilish, and inhuman practices. 

The people of Mexico, Guatemala, Y r ucatan, and Peru were 
also worshippers of the sun-god, the centre of which cult was 
Atlantis, according to the traditions of the Greeks and 
Egyptian*. This worship was not only accompanied with 
human sacrifices, but the most cruel and indecent rites imagin¬ 
able. One Mexican emperor sacrificed 30.000 victims in order 
to consecrate one of his temples, erected in honour of Baal, or 
the Sun God. A large number of these poor wretches were 
flayed alive whilst their blood flowed in streams down the steps 
of the temple: “ Truly the dark places of this world are full 
of wickedness,” and we can fully understand the indignation 
of the old prophets when they spoke of the abominations con¬ 
nected with worship of Baal and Astoreth. the Gods of the 
Phoenicians. Canaanites, Assyrians, and Babylonians. 

Ottc. in his Scandinavian history, relates:—"They (the 
Scandinavians) set up images of the sun. which they represented 
under different forms as circles, wheels, pillars, and similar 
figure* ; and they used great kettles in their sacrifices, remains 
**/ which have been dug up in different parts of Sweden.” In 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, whore the worship was preva¬ 
lent before the introduction of Odin’s manly faith, all kinds of 
objects and emblems connected with Baal worship are continu¬ 
ally being found, which I am describing in a forthcoming book 
entitled “ Unknown Sweden, The Land of the Cimbri. Goths, 
and Aikings.” In the Museum of Copenhagen the visitor will 
see many objects pertaining to Baal or Sun Worship, which have 
been discovered in Denmark. 

In South Sweden, in Skane. the ancient Scanzia of the 
Romans, visited by the Phoenicians, there is a sacred lake, 
around which there are the villages of Balby, and Balbey. the 
latter containing the sacred groves and grottoes where the ter 
rihle human sacrifices to Baal were made. At Lund, in Skane. 
|here was also a sacred "rove, and probably another at Lund, 
in East Yorkshire ; for Lund means a sacred grove. 
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Near Ilkley, in Yorkshire, there are the very slabs on which 
the victims were laid who were offered up to Baal, or the Sun 
God. The hollows down which the blood of the victims ran— 
probably into kettles—are, I am informed, still plainly dis¬ 
cernible. 

The old Bel Tane dances, which were once so common in the 
British Isles, are now dying out, but in Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland they are still very common, as are also the heathen 
customs in connection with the advent of Hjul (Iule) or Christ¬ 
mas, taken from the symbol of Baal, which was a spiked wheel, 
in Scandinavia Jul or Hjul. 

At the present moment two young waitresses in Gothenburg 
are now dying in the hospital from the terrible burns they 
recently received whilst keeping up the old Lucia or Luss holi¬ 
day, which formerly was one of the most important holidays 
in honour of Baal in the North. Lusi-day, which was considered 
the commencement of the Christmas holidays, is reckoned the 
shortest day of the year. In olden times this day was cele¬ 
brated by all kinds of games and dances in honour of Baal. 
Probably human sacrifices were made in the dark Lunar, or 
groves, which are also spoken of by Ctesar in his description of 
Britain. The victims on this occasion were three young women, 
two of whom are not expected to recover. With the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity, the practice of offering up human sacri¬ 
fices died out in the North, but the old superstitions in connec-. 


tion with the worship of Baal and Balder still continue, as we 
can see from the fate of the above-mentioned three unfortunate 
young women.—Yours faithfully, 

Wm. Bainkb Stevens, 

Hon. District Secretary, Viking Club for East Yorkshire. 

“THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY." 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— In rejoinder to my critic’s answer I must demur to his 
distinction of styles. Literary language is nothing but ordinary 
language, heightened and polished. The sciences need in addi¬ 
tion a special language, and employ technical terms as a very 
useful sort of mental shorthand. I would ask the advocate of 
a “ pure " literary style to translate all the technical terms of 
science into plain English words, and he will fail lamentably ; 
much more so if he attempted to write a treatise, let us say, 
on physics, astronomy, or even heredity and evolution. Why, 
then, sneer at the “ jargon of so-called science " ? 

As to the second point that eugenists have hitherto laid little 
stress on mental and moral degeneracy, this is hardly correct. 
What about the fundamental scheme of the eugenists at the 
present time to segregate the feeble-minded, the insane, etc. ? 
These surely belong to the mentally unfit.—Yours, etc., 

S. Herbert, M.D. 

147, Cheetham Hill Road. Manchester, 

December 17, 1910. 
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THE SPECTATOR says you 

“could not do better than read this book . 19 

THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 

By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 

Author of “ Port Arthur: The Sieje and Capitulation.'* 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


44 Of particular interest to Service men are the description and analysis of the French 
troops engaged in the Chaouia campaign and of the Spanish force in the Riff campaign, and 
the well thought-out deductions drawn therefrom. Apart from its value in these directions,— 
and it is literally crammed with useful facts,—the book reads as thrillingly as any novel, 
with tenfold more interest than the ordinary run of that class of fiction.”— War Office Times. 

44 It is very full and interesting work that the author has given us, and one that will 
probably make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he finds so exhilarating.”— 
The Daily Telegraph. 

14 Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best.”— The Observer . 

44 Those who remember Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s book upon the Siege of Port Arthur 
will welcome this new volume from so enterprising and brilliant a war correspondent.”— 
Daily Graphic. 

11 This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 

44 The book is an interesting study of the condition of affairs in Morocco, and as a 
record of adventure it makes excellent reading.”— Morning Post. 

u The writer of this most interesting and instructive volume is already favourably 
known to fame as the author of the best English book on the Siege of Port Arthui, and 
now he may be congratulated on having produced an equally pre-eminent account of recent 
events in Morocco.”— Daily Chronicle . 

44 No book w’ritten about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp of facts or 
a sounder judgment of the forces at work in what was down to a few years ago Africa’s 
last great independent Empire.”— The Illustrated London News. 

44 One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Baitlett much as one reads the 
narratives of the Conquistadores.”— The Nation. 

44 An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible to do 
justice here.”— Glasgow News. 

u A valuable and fascinating volume.”— Sunday Chronicle . 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

At all Booksellers' and Libraries. 
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The Poetical Gazette 

The Official Journal of the Poetry Society and a Review of Poetical Affairs. 

NO. 4 .] PUBLISHED MOOTHLY "^SPBCIAL SUPPLEMENT [OCTOBER 1 5. IQIO 


TO FORGOTTEN POETS 

We wonder did men hear your songs 
As children hear the distant sea 

Within a shell, nor know the source 
To be life’s melody? 

We wonder did you walk alone? 

And did men’s ways seem rough and rude? 

Would you have been less lonely in 
Immortal solitude? 

0, dear forgotten dreamers, would 
Some other age, 6ome other place 

Have lifted you on Fame’s broad wings 
Into immortal space? 

Where never singer falls on sleep 
Who does not leave to those awake 

Suth songs that men cannot forget 
The singer for their sake. 

Katharine M. E. Vaughan. 


THE STUDY OF POETRY 

Among the advantages arising from the study of poetry 
we should not overlook its importance as a means of 
strengthening the memory, of improving the young in the 
art of reading, and of qualifying them for a profitable 
study of their mother tongue. To explain the different 
modes of reading applicable to the several kinds of poetry 
does not come within the scope of this article. 

It is sufficient to observe that the art of reading 
poetry aloud and well, with due regard to emphasis and 
intonation, is one of no ordinary difficulty. It demands 
careful and accurate attention; it requires a diversity of 
qualifications and the observance of a few general rules; 
it constitutes an essential branch of a good education; 
and yet it is too generally neglected, even in our best 
schools. 

“ The great tendency of poetry,” says Channing, in his 
masterly essay on Milton, “ is to carry the mind beyond and 
above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; to 
lift it into a purer element; and to breathe into it more 
profound and generous emotion. It reveals to us the love¬ 
liness of nature, brings back the freshness of youthful 
feelings, revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps un¬ 
quenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time 
of our being, strengthens our interests in human nature 
by vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, 
knits us by new ties with universal beings, and through 
the brightness of its prophetic visions helps faith to lay 
hold on the future life.” 

Descriptions of the seasons, the revolutions of day and 
night, the sublime phenomena of nature, the charms of 
beautiful scenery, the various occupations and modes of 
life, the social and domestic affections, the love of the 
motheT-land, portraits of eminent characters, lyric and 
ballad poetry—all these fertile topics open up a copious 
source of knowledge and intellectual gratification to the 


reader of poetry of all ages and of every variety of taste. 

“ Works of philosophy and science,” says a biographical 
writer, “are only tho study of a few superior minds,” but 
' the productions of imagination are perused by people of 
every description. 

The pleasure we derive from the works of the poets 
naturally leads us to reflect on their characters ; we feel 
more acquainted with them than with authors of a different 
description; and it is only in them that we not only 
allow egotism, but perhaps feel most interested when they 
speak of themselves. 

We feel the deepest sympathy in Milton’s blindness; in 
reading Oowper we delight in the sweet shades of Olney, 
and wish we could participate in the intellectual conversa¬ 
tion of its drawing-room. How much do we lament that 
we know so little of Shakespeare, who knew so much of 
us all; whose living scenes could depict every human 
heart and lay open its inmost feelings; whose portraits 
represent the concealed villain in his native colours, till 
the resemblance awakens the anguish of remorse; whose 
wild imagery transports us to a different region of exist¬ 
ence; whose tenderness softens the hardest, whose sublimity 
exalts the lowest, and whose humour rouses the most torpid 
mind 1 

One wonders at the tendency of the present time to 
the neglect of the poets, for poetry constitutes, with all 
who look upon education in its true light, that of the 
formation of character, an important means of refining 
and elevating the mind, of cultivating the sympathies of 
our nature, and of improving those habits of perception 
and adaptation which are so valuable to all. 

We wonder, too, that it is not regarded as a means of 
introducing tho young, harmlessly and without danger, to 
a study of the human heart, without some knowledge of 
which the best intentions are apt to fail in effect, and 
the noblest efforts to fall short of the good proposed. 

In the words of Coleridge. “ Poetry has been to me an 
exceeding great reward ; it has soothed mv affliction ; it 
has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared 
mv solitude; and it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the Good and the Beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds me.” Ette Slacks. 


During the last month the following notable additions 
were made to the Society’s list of patrons or vice-presi¬ 
dents:—The Marchioness of Londonderry, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, Sir Herbert 
Bcerbohm Tree, and Mrs. Jopling Rowe. 

* * 

Everywhere we are meeting with a greater recognition 
of poetry as an essential factor in life. The writer of arv 
practical article on “ The Bedroom Bookshelf,” in the 
“ ladies’ pages ” of a recent issue of the Pall Mall Gazette 
gives the following pertinent advice:—“Put some volumes 
of poetry among your books—and read them. Poetry keeps 
the heart young, and, if the beauty and passion of certain 
verse brings a regretful sigh it will also help you to under¬ 
stand what the young people about you may be feeling at 
the moment. Poetry is the best specific for keeping the 
heart and mind young.” 
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2 THE POETICAI 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
POETRY SOCIETY 

While recognising the absolute necessity of an official 
Journal, the Council has been faced with the difficulty of 
issuing it more frequently than three times a year, although 
a monthly issue is essential for the Journal if it is to fulfil 
its functions as a gazette and a means of communication 
betw r een headquarters and centres and members. A 
monthly issue, however, was impossible at this stage of 
the society’s development, unless membership subscrip¬ 
tion had been doubled. 

But, by the courtesy of the proprietors of The Academy, 
the Council is now able to issue the Poetical Gazette 
monthly as a special supplement to The Academy. Mem¬ 
bers will appreciate this highly satisfactory arrangement, 
whereby once a month they will receive not only the 
Poetical Gazette —which will fill with a greater degree 
of continuity its chief office as the official journal of the 
society, and will preserve and develop the literary features 
which caused it to be so much appreciated by members 
and many non-members—but also a copy of the leading 
literary journal. The advantages are so apparent and the 
gain to members and the society so considerable that we 
feel sure members will not object to paying a small extra 
sum for the privilege of obtaining the two journals monthly. 
Their contribution towards the extra expense of this 
monthly issue is a very small one, each member being 
required to pay Is. to headquarters direct or through the 
local secretary, in return for which the Poetical Gazette 
and the particular issue of The Academy of which it forms 
a part, will be supplied for six months. The advantage 
of this scheme is obvious when we point out we should 
have been obliged to ask members to pay at least half the 
nominal price of the Poetical if it had been issued inde¬ 
pendently. 

Centre secretaries will see that this arrangement is 
brought to the notice of members, and will collect the Is. 
contribution to the Journal fund, and remit to headquarters 
by the end of the current month. 

A further privilege is offered members—that of becoming 
regular subscribers to The Academy at a reduced rate. 
The ordinary subscription rate to the weekly issue is 15s. 
' per annum; members of the Poetry Society may obtain it 
for 10s. per annum, or 2s. 6d. per quarter, post free, pro¬ 
vided it is ordered through headquarters ) otherwise ordi¬ 
nary subscription rates will apply. 

Members will be expected to keep themselves acquainted 
with the society’s movements and developments and 
announcements as recorded in the monthly Gazette, which 
will enable us to give adequate notice of forthcoming 
events. 

In subsequent months the Poetical will be issued as a 
supplement to The Academy on the first Saturday in each 
month. 

Additional copies of the combined journals may be 
obtained at the ordinary price through any newsagent. 

In future copies of the Journal will not be available 
for propaganda purposes till a fortnight after publication. 


GAZETTE. October 15, 1910 

THE POETRY SOCIETY IN 

AUSTRALIA 

A SUCCESSFUL INAUGURAL MEETING. 

The Poetry Society was introduced to South Australia 
last year by Lady 'Symon, wife of Sir Josiah Symon, 
senior Senator of the State in the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment, and ex-Attorney-General for the Commonwealth. In 
May last the inaugural meeting of the South Australian 
branch was held at Adelaide, and the Adelaide Daily 
Herald published the following interesting report: 

There was a brilliant function at the banqueting room, 
Town Hall, when the inaugural meeting of the Poetry 
; Society bf South Australia w r as held. Lady Bosanquet 
(wife of the Governor of South Australia) has accepted the 
presidency of the society, which has for its vice-presidents 
his Honour Sir John Gordon, Senator Sir Josiah Symon, 
K.C., the Hon. P. McM. Glynn, and Mr. Archibald Mackie. 
The council consists of Lady Symon, Misses Heyne and 
Leworthy, and Messrs. H. W. Uffindcll, and H. A. Parsons. 
Mr. Mackie read an address to Lady Bosanquet, in which 
| it was stated: 

“ We consider ourselves fortunate in being able 
to secure your ladyship as our first president, 
and we recognise that in accepting that office 
you honour us, and, at the same time, evince your 
deep interest in the cause of culture in South 
Australia. Before calling upon your ladyship to 
declare the society formed, we beg leave to ask your 
gracious acceptance of this small token of our appre¬ 
ciation of your ladyship’s distinguished presence here 
this evening. It is a book of poems by Agnes L. 
Storrie. This selection has been made for two reasons, 
viz., the high excellence of the lines and the fact that 
they are from the pen of a lady who was born near 
Adelaide.” 

The Need fob the Society. 

In declaring the society formed, Lady Bosanquet said : 

“ I am very gratified at being here this evening, 
and to feel I am the first President of the Poetry 
Recital Society of South Australia. I think in these 
prosaic days, when yearly those who care for, appre¬ 
ciate, and write poetry appear to be fewer in number, 
that a society which aims at teaching us, not only 
to appreciate and understand, but also to endeavour 
to emulate the rhythm, the sympathy, and force of 
those past masters in poetry, who though they have 
gone from amongst us, have left behind them the 
echoes of their songs to go sounding down the ages, 
should receive our warmest support, and the originator 
of it our deep gratitude—for life is not only a stern 
reality, it needs softer, brighter touches to cheer us 
on our way, and those bright touches come to each 
and all of us at times when we read in poetry of great 
and noble deeds, of high and beautiful thoughts, that 
have come to nobler minds than ours, but that by 
their strength and power raise us for the moment to 
their level. And anything that ennobles us, if even 
only for a passing moment, is a good, an everlasting 
good to our earth-bound souls. Poetry has a great 
and noble place in this world, and often the words we 
read, though they seem to pass away from our minds, 
may in after years come back to strengthen and com¬ 
fort us in moments of trouble and despair. We have 
had great historians, men of science, artists, sculptors, 
who have all in their day helped and ennobled man¬ 
kind, but who has ever given men strength to endure, 
courage in despair, help to overcome difficulties, or 
enabled them to realise the beauties of the world in 
which they live, and the power of love, as have the 
soul-stirring words of the earth’s greatest poet, the 
Shepherd King, David? I feel sure that this society, 
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now in its infancy, has a great future before it, more 
especially if all its members are those who really and 
truly love poetry, for as another immortal poet tells 

us: 

“ ‘ It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest does attain.’ ” 

The Reading of Poetry. 

Sir John Gordon said he was a very ardent lover of 
poetry, and also a persistent reciter—to himself. He had 
a four-mile walk every day, and during tho time so occupied 
he was constantly murmuring something to himself, and 
it was mostly poetry that occupied his attention. But for 
him poetry must have rhythm—he detested a ragged 
rhythm. When he was a boy his father had told him to 
learn Collins' Ode, but he could not manage to do it, 
although he struggled at the task. His father thought he 
had not tried, and reproached him; but his mother 
interfered in the interests of peace, and promised that if 
he would learn the ode by the next morning ho should 
have two eggs for his breakfast. (Laughter.) And when 
there were nine children, all whales on eggs, in a poor 
minister’s family, that was a big thing to promise. He 
did not think he quite succeedod in learning the ode, but 
he rather thought he got the two eggs. 

The cadence of rhyme had something the same effect as 
a good smoke to a man, or, as he had heard, the gentle 
brushing of the hair had to woman—it was a narcotic. 
The habit of reciting as one walked had one or two draw¬ 
backs. He had experienced one of them the other day. 
He happened to own a little piece of land on which he 
allowed people to run racehorses. He enjoyed it by walk¬ 
ing round it. Recently he was walking along reciting 
to himself as he went. He was in “full fig,” had become 
rather excited, and was waving his stick as he walked. 
Just as he approached the Lunatic Asylum he passed one 
of the transverse hedges traversing the course when he 
came upon a group of boys playing. One of the lads, who 
he was sure would be a future Napoleon, grasped the 
situation and shouted to his comrades, “ Boys, he’s mad. 
Run for your lives.” (Laughter.) 

The human voice, continued Sir John Gordon, was 
the most beautiful organ in the world, and poetry could 
not be enjoyed so much from the mere reading as from 
its declamation—just as there were very few people who 
could thoroughly enjoy music merely from reading the 
score. The charm to tho ear, the melody, and the music 
constituted only a very small part of the service poetry 
had rendered, and was still rendering, to mankind. 
Millions of men had been inspired by it before the invention 
of printing, and by the same means mankind was still 
being inspired to brave and courageous deeds. 

The Greatness of Poetry. 

Senator 8ir Josiah Symon said Sir John Gordon, who, 
although he had told them that he was an ardent lover of 
poetry, had not mentioned the fact that he was a poet him¬ 
self—and there was no one more competent to lead them 
through the realms of poesy. His task had been 
lightened by the address of Lady Bosanquet, and 
he thought it would be difficult for them to secure a 
better president for the society. He had also been assisted 
by the fact that Adelaide was the city of culture in 
Australia. That statement was not unchallenged, but as 
it had been received from an eminent literary gentleman 
who had spent a short time amongst them he intended to 
hold on to the title as long as possible. 

The name of the society proclaimed that it Was concerned 
with poetry. The poet pointed the lessons that were to be 
learnt from the beauty, the sweetness, the sorrow, and the 
grandeur of Nature. Poetry must be spontaneous and 
natural, for if it were forced or artificial the result would 
be fatal. It was the most beautiful of all written things— 
the golden path of literature. All great poetry was tinged 
by the thought and reflected the spirit of the age to which 


it belonged. But all poetry was not epic. And lyric 
poetry it was that came home most to the hearts of the 
people. What would be the fate of poetry in these days 
of machinery it would be hard to tell, as it was difficult 
to imagine the muse voyaging in & smell of petrol instead 
of that of hay. There was no school that opened to them 
the mother tongue like that of poetry. The utility of the 
society would lie in creating a public taste. Education 
belonged to the nation, but a man’s culture rested with 
himself, and that was why they appealed to the individual. 
He was an ardent believer in reading aloud. He thought 
that the schools failed to some extent in that direction. The 
English language was worth reading aloud, and it was 
worth reading well. In poetry they had tho treasures of 
the English tongue arrayed in all their perfections. 

Australian Poetry. 

The society desired to cultivate the sense of poetry where 
it did not already exist. It also desired to give a special 
share of attention to Australian poetry—both for what it 
was and what it must become. The poetry of the Southern 
Cross did not yet possess the abundance or the richness 
of that of England. But there was much Australian 
poetry of a fine—some of it very fine—quality. They had 
f poets who described their land with a vividness that was 
peculiarly Australian. Australia should become the nursing 
mother of the arts—of music, of poetry, and of paint¬ 
ing—in the southern seas. The divine breath of poesy was 
present, although life was yet too strenuous in work and 
in play to give imagination an opportunity for full ex¬ 
pression. Australians need more leisure. The Australian 
poets should beware of the conscious or unconscious imita¬ 
tion of the poetry of other countries. They must make 
their poetry original, national, and characteristic. The 
society could give encouragement to Australian 
poetry by providing an appreciative public. To the 
poets he would say, “ Let not failure, even long-continued 
failure, daunt you.” The great Australian poet was to 
come. The wreath was waiting: where were the brows to 
bear it? (Cheers.) 

Following on an address by Mr. Glynn, which we hope to 
publish later, it was announced that centres of the society 
would shortly be formed in the various suburbs. The 
society*8 thanks were extended to Lady Bosanquet, Lady 
Symon, Sir John Gordon, Sir Josiah Symon, and Mr. 
Glynn, and the opinion was expressed that after the 
splendid beginning that had been made, and the excellent 
examples that had been set, the standard of work accom¬ 
plished should be very high. 


" The Rosary ” (Thomas Howitt Mason: Andrew Mel¬ 
rose, Is. 6d. net) is a dainty little volume prettily bound, 
but much of the verse is incomprehensible. 

• # 

“Poems” (Evelyn Moore: George Routledge and Soil, 
Ltd., Is. 6d.) is a little book of verses, which show feeling 
and imagination. “ Answered ” expresses pleasantly a 
thought that has occurred to most of us, although we" do 
not approve of the rhyming in the last stanza: 

How do you sleep and rest—that all too soon, 

Unwearied and unwilling went away 
To death? Time did but lead you towards your noon j 
Live purpose lit the morning of your day. 

Even here I saw the ceaseless inner sense 

Show through ihe thin appearance of your sleep, 
Broken and vexed with dreams of diligence, 

O, seven-day working soul, how do you keep 

Your Sabbath?—you that never found the charm 
Of peace, nor e’er sat idle in the sun; 

You, like the sea without her moods of calm ; 

You, like the shallow streams that flash and run 1 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

SOCIETY 

ACTIVE PROPAGANDA WORK. 

The first annual meeting of the Poetry Society was held 
in the Throne Room of the Holborn Restaurant on May 25, 
in accordance with notice given in the April issue of the 
journal. Mr. S. Watson, hon. solicitor, presided. 

The Chairman remarked that when the attendance at 
the annual meeting of a society or company was small, as 
that afternoon, it was understood that members were satis¬ 
fied with affairs. The very highly successful anniversary 
dinner had done much to make known and establish the 
Society. 

The Director read the following report, which was re¬ 
ceived and adopted on the motion of Mr. McAlpine, 
seconded by Miss Hallam. 

“ All of you are aware from the journal and other 
sources of what has been done by the Society during 
its first year of existence. But necessarily the greater 
part of the work has been below the surface. The 
work of the Society has demanded more constant atten¬ 
tion and care than was at first imagined. And a great 
part of the unremitting co-related effort that has been 
made has not borne immediate fruit. If we are not 
working for posterity, we are at least working for the 
future, and the work of the past year will be more 
evident in the coming year. Much that we have done 
has been experimental, and results showed us what 
could and ought to be done—they showed forcibly 
how desirable, even necessary, such a Society is. It 
remains with us to develop on the lines of the experi¬ 
ence thus gained. 

Centre Organisation. 

“ Centre organisation is, and will remain, the chief 
object and strength of the Society. It is the most 
practical way of making membership effective, of 
giving every member an active interest in the Society, 
and also of influencing the general public. Through 
its centres the influence of poetry should be brought 
to bear on all sections of the community throughout 
the English-speaking world. We have experienced 
more difficulty than we expected in forming centres. 
The practical value and scope of any movement, how¬ 
ever desirable and worthy, are not realised at once, 
and all the best people are not attracted immediately. 
We have had to exercise discretion in selecting local 
organisers, even when they have been forthcoming. 
In many places we have not been able to find members 
with sufficient enthusiasm, energy, influence, and 
character to undertake the formation of a local centre. 
What can be done when the right person takes the 
work up and is actively identified with it has been 
shown in the cases of Hampstead, Kensington, Bristol, 
in particular. Other branches now active, or in course 
of formation, are Hull, Lewisham, Streatham, Ply¬ 
mouth, Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Nottingham, 
Dublin, Cork, Elstree, Aberdeen, and Belfast (where 
Dr. Maginn, fired with enthusiasm by the dinner, has 
taken up the work with spirit. We have members 
scattered throughout the English-speaking world, and 
in Australia a large Australasian branch has been 
formed bv Ladv Svmon. We have no doubt branches 

V •* * 

will be formed much more rapidly in the coming 
autumn. It is highly essential that this should be 
so, and that membership should increase in much 
greater numbers, for the success of the Society in 
every respect depends on a large membership, the 
Society, like its subscription, being on a democratic 
basis, with the intention of its being strong numeric¬ 
ally, as well as representative, appealing to all 
cultured people everywhere. 


" We have not received as much help from many of 
the original members as we had the right to expect. 
We looked to them as being the missionaries of the 
Society, themselves poetry lovers and readers, who 
while welcoming, did not personally need, such a 
Society, but joined it in order to bring others undear 
an influence they already felt and recognised. Head¬ 
quarters look to centres, and through centres to mem¬ 
bers, for active, hearty assistance in all the work 
undertaken by the Society. Membership is not a 
selfish business, and not for personal pleasure and 
advantage only, but it carries responsibilities towards 
the Society and towards those who are not members 
yet. The burden of carrying on and extending the 
Society should not be left to an ardent few, however 
agreeable to bearing it the few are. We expect more 
from members than their subscription. Their relation 
to the Society, of which they form an integral part, is 
not a cash one entirely, one for which they are pro¬ 
vided with a certain number of pleasant meetings, and 
are brought into touch with other people with a com¬ 
mon interest. The Society needs their help in many 
ways, not only in adding to the membership, but in 
making possible the special meetings, through which 
we hope to reach the outside public. We are not 
members of the P.R.S. merely for our own edifica¬ 
tion. 

Special Meetings. 

“ During last wdnter we arranged a number of 
general meetings in London, and we shall be able 
to arrange a series of lectures open to all members 
during next autumn and winter. But we find that 
membership meetings are best arranged by and 
through the centre organisations. Headquarters and 
centres must keep in touch and work together to make 
membership actual and effective. The meetings for 
which headquarters are responsible will become more 
and more extraordinary meetings, developing the 
policy of the Society, but intended to supplement 
certain meetings, and to reach the public at large. 
This is the more public side of our w’ork, and while 
whenever possible members will take precedence of 
the general public, and where a charge for admission 
is made will be offered nominal rates, yet such meetings 
must be regarded from the propaganda standpoint, 
and additional to ordinary membership privileges. 
Thus it would not be the desire of members to confine 
the Over-seas poetry evening to be held shortly to 
London members only, or to abandon such a meeting 
if it were found not feasible to hold it for members 
only. It is better for such a meeting to be open to 
the public whom it is likely to attract, so that our 
movement may be extended and funds provided for 
general purposes. In the same way it is proposed 
that a feature be made of the meeting Sir E. Shackle- 
ton has promised to attend, admitting the general 
public at a charge which will make them realise the 
advantages of being members of the Society. This 
reminds me that such special meetings must be pro¬ 
moted and used in order to supplement membership 
fees in providing the much needed funds for propa¬ 
ganda work. All such fixtures involve a lot of work 
in the arranging of details, advertising, printing, sell¬ 
ing tickets, etc., over and above the necessity for 
headquarters having funds for general expenses of 
administration and organisation, the issue of the 
journal, the expenses of popular meetings at which 
no charge can be made, etc. 

“ With the formation of centres we shall be able to 
hold public recitals throughout the kingdom, at wmch 
qualified exponents of the art of speaking verse will 
be able to show the general public what an exquisite 
pleasure can be derived from the reading of poetry. 
We should be able to send a small company of readers 
and speakers on tour in the autumn. For the autumn 
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lectures, with a view to stimulating the formation of 
centres, have been offered by Mr. Maurice Browne and 
Mr. Harold Munro, both highly qualified and suit¬ 
able gentlemen. Reference was also made to the 
successful anniversary dinner, which had excited 
general interest, and brought the Society prominently 
before the public, and been instrumental in promoting 
the general objects of the 8ociety, and to the Chaucer 
recital given that day under the direction of Mr. 
Daniel Jones.” 

The following letter from Lady Margaret Sackville, 
dated Edinburgh, May 3, 1910, was read : — 

“ I regret having to resign the Presidency of the 
Society. I recognise that it has high ideals, which 
it is sincerely endeavouring to carry out. I shall 
always sympathetically watch the development of its 
main idea-—the intelligent speaking of verse, which 
is a very misunderstood art at the present day. Cir¬ 
cumstances prevent me from taking an active part 
in the carrying out of the scheme, but if you succeed 
in changing the conventional conception as to how 
poetry should be spoken, you will have done a very 
good work. With my best wishes for Uio Society’s 
success, 

“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 

“ Margaret Sackville.’’ 

On tho motion of the Chairman, who remarked that Lady 
Margaret wished to produce a poetical play in the autumn 
(probably “ The Duke of Gandia ” or “ Luria,” by arrange¬ 
ment 'with Mr. Watts Dunton), the resignation was accepted, 
and Lady Margaret vras thanked for her services in the 
formation of the Society, regret being expressed that her 
frequent absence from London prevented her taking a 
more active part in the Society’s work. 

Miss Lloyd moved the following resolution, of which 
due notice had been given: — 

“Thai the name of tho Society be changed by the 
omission of the word ' Recital the Society to be 
known as ‘ The Poetry Society,’ founded as the Poetry 
Recital Society, to encourage the private and public 
reading of poetry, to develop the art of speaking verse, 
and to obtain a wider recognition and appreciation 
of poetry.” 

Mr. Sturge Moore soconded, and in the general discus¬ 
sion which ensued it was pointed out that the original 
name of the Society had been considered experimental, 
expressing rather the means than the end in view, and 
some ambiguity would be avoided by the simplification 
of the name, the word “ Recital,” which had been con¬ 
sidered more expressive and attractive than 41 Reading,” 
having led to frequent misconception. The simplified 
form, which had been considered too ambitious and vague, 
was more acceptable now the great scope and potentialities 
of tho Society had been better realised and understood, 
and would not signify any deviation from the recognised 
and clearly defined objects of tho Society. An amendment 
to defer final consideration of the question having been 
defeated, the resolution was agreed to. 

The Chairman said Lord Coleridge had intimated his 
willingness to be elected President for one year. This was 
a great honour to the Society from every point of view, 
not only on account of his Lordship's prominent position 
and his connection with one of the greatest of English 
poets, but also because of his personal interest in, and 
deep knowledge of, poetry. The Rev. F. de W. Lushing- 
ton seconded, and the motion was carried by acclamation. 

The following having been nominated were elected mem¬ 
bers of the Council:—Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, Mr. 
R. JTambly, Miss L. Lloyd, Miss Julie Huntsman, Mr. J. 
Henniker-Heaton, and Madame San Carola. 

The Treasurer was prevented from attending by political 
work, and the statement of accounts was not to hand. 


| This latter was ordered to bo printed and circulated with 
the report, and is appended. 

Balance-sheet for the Year Ending 31st April, 1910. 

Dr. £ ». d. | Cr. £ 8. d. 

, To Loan . 63 8 0 By Prelim, expenses 9 15 8 

„ Subscriptions and „ Refund . 12 4 6 

1 donations ... 115 17 9 „ Bent, coals, &c.... 56 17 3 

j ,, Meetings. 5 9 0 „ Dinner . 77 7 0 

, ,, Dinner . 97 12 0 ,, Salaries. 60 13 9 

; ,, Sale of books ... 5 7 9 „ Publishing and 

1 ,, Advertising ... 16 7 9 Stationery ... 45 1 4} 

! ,, Exam, fees ... 0 2 0 „ General Office ex¬ 
penses . 5 19 9 

„ Postage. 34 1 10 

„ Cash at 

bankers 0 6 3 
,, Cash in 

hand... 1 16 10$ 

- 2 3 1J 

304 4 3 304 4 3 

Compiled from the books of the Society : 

The Triangle Secretarial Office, 

E. M. Thomson, Secretary. 


REVIEW 

A Practical Handbook on Elocution. By Rose L. Patry. 

(Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. net.) 

Miss Patry’s book is & practical and comprehensive 
work. From a short and concise analysis of me various 
lorms of poetry, through a systematic elocution drill, she 
loads to the appropriate method of giving expression to 
poetry by means of voice, pose, and gesture. 

Hor system of training and developing the voice with 
the aid of music is much to be commended; it enlarges the 
compass of the speaking voice, thus mitigating any ten¬ 
dency to monotonous delivery. 

We could wish she had not insisted so much on the 
development of the abdominal muscles in breathing, with¬ 
out insisting equally on the importance of keeping and 
developing the elasticity of the upper chest walls. The 
modern method of “ deep ” breathing tends to neglect the 
upper parts of the lungs, and this in many cases gives 
rise to a protruding of the lower ribs and a lessening of 
movement in the upper lungs, resulting sometimes in a 
“ fixed ” chest and the evils attending such a condition. 
Eventually the voice becomes hard and strained, and the 
figure abnormally large round the waist. Teachers of 
elocution little realise this; in fact, it is considered by 
many indispensable that the lower ribs should protrude 
and the waist be enlarged. Modern medical science, how¬ 
ever, is realising that there are dangers attached to this 
method. 

In all other points the book is much to be commended. 
Those who wish for a clear enunciation in reading or speak¬ 
ing, equally with those studying elocution as an art, cannot 
do better than practise the exercises most suited to remedy 
their own defects in the infinite variety submitted to their 
selection.—C. M. M. 

Apropos of the Society’s desire to give entertainments 
in connection with popular gatherings, it has been proposed 
that a recital company, to be known as 44 The Poeticals,” 
be formed to fill engagements on behalf of University 
settlements and other social and religious institutions. 
We shall be glad to hear from members able to take part 
in this practical effort to develop a popular interest in 
and taste for poetry. We should be glad also to hear 
from persons willing and qualified to take charge of centres 
in working-class districts, and in connection with factory 
girls’ and other clubs. The complete and definite organisa¬ 
tion of this work is very desirable. We can find plenty 
of scope for the efforts of leisured, cultured volunteer 
helpers. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE POETRY 

SOCIETY 

OPEN LETTER FROM LORD COLERIDGE. 

The wide appeal of the Poetry Society is indicated in 
the following letter from the President: — 

This Society has been founded to nourish the 
love of Poetry in the heart of man. 

In a material age there is need to keep alive the 
imaginative side of human life. 

The object of those who have started the Society 
will be attained in proportion to the public support 
which it receives. 

At present contribution to the ordinary membership 
has been fixed as low as five shillings a year in the 
hope that support may come from every class. But 
it is obvious that not much active work can be done 
unless the membership attains to great numbers. 

To supplement this, honorary membership at one 
guinea a year, and life membership at ten guineas 
are offered to those who are in sympathy with the 
cause, and whose means may enable them to assist. 

At present all the work is done by the officers of 
the Society without fee or reward, for which the 
Society is grateful 

Already we have encouragement from the Colonies, 
and local gatherings have been held and are in con¬ 
templation to bring together the lovers of Poetry by 
recitals, by discussion, and in other ways to stimulate 
the love of the Poets, and to spread far and wide their 
message to man. 

Information may be had from the Secretary, and 
subscriptions and donations may be sent to the 
Treasurer at Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 

Coleridge, President. 

The Society has much need of personal help. Persons 
qualified to take an active part in the formation of local 
centres would be particularly welcomed. We want a 
centre not only in every town, in every place which has 
a musical festival or society, but in every parish and 
village. Our field is the more open because we do not 
compete with any other Society—ours is not a work of 
supererogation, we are not doing what another body is doing 
as effectively and thoroughly. And w T e also need financial 
support to enable us to carry on our propaganda and 
organisation more adequately. 


CENTRE REPORTS 

A Centre is being formed at the King’s Weigh House, 
Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square, W., with the Rev. 
E. W. Lewis as president. It was inaugurated on Octo¬ 
ber 14 with a special recital by Miss Clara Reed. Another 
special recital, to which all interested are invited, will be 
given in the Lounge on Friday evening, October 28, when 
the President will give a short address. 


Ordinary Centre meetings will be held fortnightly in the 
drawing-room of the King’s Weigh House Club, and on 
each alternate Friday evening a teaching centre will be 
conducted by Miss Reed. Encouraging interest is being 
taken in this development by several of the large West- 
End business houses, and the Centre has the warm approval 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


A South Hampstead Centre is being formed by Mme. 
Fischer-Sobell, and a meeting will be held shortly at 
157, King Henry’s Road, Swiss Cottage. This new Centre 
will relieve the senior Hampstead Centre, which has grown 
prodigiously, owing to members drawn from a very large 
area attending its meetings. 


A meeting of members in the Clapham district will be 
held shortly in order to form a local Centre. We are in 
great need of an active organiser in this district. 


A South African branch is being formed by Mme. 
Raffalovich (Charlotte Mansfield), who is being enthu¬ 
siastically supported. 


To promote the application of the technique of elocution 
to the art of speaking and reading verse, the Society is 
prepared to recommend effioient teachers to secondary and 
other schools. Further details may be obtained from the 
office of the Society. 


Members of the Council are reminded that the ordinary 
monthly meetings of the Council are held on the last 
Wednesday in each month at 3.30 p.m. Next meeting, 
October 26. 


EASTBOURNE. 


As a practical development of the Society’s work and 
a qualified demonstration of the art of speaking verse, it 
is proposed to give a series of recitals at the Steinway Hall, 
under the management of Mr. T. Arthur Russel. Before 
embarking on this desirable enterprise, however, it is 
necessary to raise a guarantee fund, although we are 
advised there is every likelihood of a twelve-weeks’ season 

being successful financially. 

* « 

Dr. F. S. Boas, who is to lecture on behalf of the Society 
at King’s College on November the 4th, is the general 
secretary of the English Association, and has been much 
associated with advanced literature teaching. For a 
number of years he was an Oxford University Extension 
Lecturer, and subsequently Professor of History and Eng¬ 
lish Literature at Queen’s College, Belfast; additional 
Examiner in English to Edinburgh University; Clark 
Lecturer in English at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
now Inspector (English Literature and Language, etc.) 
L.C.C. Education Department. He has edited a number 
of the older dramatists and poets, and with such wide 
experience and knowledge and love of the subject his 
lecture is sure to be a fine intellectual treat. Sir Frank 
Marzials, C.B., will appropriately preside; for, in addition 
to being a poet, his many publications include a well- 
known life of Robert Browning. We trust members will 
not only avail themselves of the opportunity thus provided, 
but will make the lecture widely known. 


A branch of the Society has been formed at Eastbourne, 
Councillor J. E. Wright, F.R.S.L., having been elected 
the first President. Three monthly meetings have been 
held, at two of w'hich short poems have been read by 
members, each poem and its reading having subsequently 
formed the subject of fruitful discussion. For the ensuing 
winter it has been decided to discuss Shakespeare’s 
“ Coriolanus,” and a character has been allotted to each 
member of the Society. Major H. P. Molineux, J.P., has 
consented to become a Patron, and the Hon. Sec. is Mr. 
J. H. Hardcastle, Public Library, Eastbourne. 


HAMPSTEAD. 

Thu meetings of this Centre are held at 150, Finchley 
Road, on the first and third Tuesday in each month. At 
tho last meeting on October 4 members gave selections 
from living poets, the president, Lady Strachcy, reading 
poems by Henry Newbolt and R. Bridges; while Miss 
Julie Huntsman abridged Yeates's charming “Land of 
Heart’s Desire”; Miss E. S. Bass chose “ Daff and 
Winnie,” by Alfred Noyes, and Mr. Kelly “In June,” by 
Alfred Austin. Amongst other readers were Miss D. N. 
Hallam, Miss Rossi, and Miss Ottaway. The president 
proposed, and Miss Julie Huntsman seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Miss 8. M. English, the retiring lion, secretary, 
who is going abroad. She is succeeded by Miss E. Vaughan 
Jenkins, 31, Antrim Mansions, South Hampstead, N.W. 
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HULL. 

Interest continues to be maintained. We expect an 
increase of membership beginning of next year. Meetings 
are held fortnightly, and are well attended. F. J. Popham, 
hon. sec., 29, Lambert Street, Hull. 


NORTH LONDON. 

Secretary: Miss Jessie Wright, “Dereholm,” Oakleigh 
Road, New Southgate. 

A most successful summer session has been enjoyed by 
the members of this Centre. In the early summer a Milton 

w 

evening was held, opened bv a paper by the vice-president, 
Mr. S. E. Wise, on the Life of Milton, followed by read¬ 
ings of selections from Milton’s works and concluded by 
a part reading of “ Comus.” On the ensuing Saturday after¬ 
noon several members made a pilgrimage to Milton’s 
Cottage at Chalfont St. Oiles— a most delightful expedition. 

Mrs. Richardson, of Oakleigh Park, kindly entertained 
the members to tea in July and lent her beautiful garden 
for tho reading of out-of-door poetry. Unfortunately, the 
weather was not kind, but the nature poetry of Shake¬ 
speare, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and others (including Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s well-known lines on Sussex) was much 
enjoyed even within doors. 

A meeting was arranged for in a glade in Epping Forest, 
with “ Elizabethan Nature Poetry ” for the subject, but 
owing to several reasons this had to bo cancelled. 

On September 29 the opening meeting of the winter 
session was held, when, after a paper on the Life of 
Tennvson, members read and recited selections from 

W 

Tennyson’s works, and a rendering of Tennyson’s drama, 
“ The Falcon,” was given by four members. 

The next mooting will bo held on October 27, and the 
subject will bo “ Tho Work of Living Poets.” 

With much regret we have to announce the temporary 
resignation of our president, Mrs. Grace Carlton, B.A., 
who has left town for somo months. In her absence Mr. 
S. E. Wise has kindly consented to act as president. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

Tho autumn session will begin with a meeting at the 
Clifton Arts Club. Professor Cowl (Professor of Litera¬ 
ture, Bristol University) is President, with Canon Talbot, 
Professor Leonard, and Professor Gerothwhol vice- 
presidents, and the Rev. Tabor Davis treasurer. The 
secretary, Miss J. P. Nott, Felixstowe, Clifton, would be 
glad to give information to local inquirers. 

For information respecting the following Centres, apply 
to the local secretaries, whose names are attached : — 

Lewisham: Mr. W. A. Backett, 58, Boyne Road, 

Lewisham, S.E. 

Glasgow : Miss May Lindsay, Barnfield, Hamilton, N.B. 
Dumfries and Galloway: Miss Johnstone Douglas, 
Comlongon Castle, Ruth well, N.B. 

Nottingham : Miss Eva Martin, St. Kilda, Carrington, 
Notts. 

Plymouth: Miss Archer, Naton Hall, Plymouth. 
Montrkux : Mr. Harold- Monro, La Liguiere, Chaud, 
Vaud, Switzerland. 

[Centre secretaries would oblige by sending reports for 
publication in the Journal not later than the last Saturday 
in the month.] 


Now Readu. . At all Libraries and Booksellers. 

POEMS LYRICAL ROMANTIC 

By J. BARNARD-JAMES. 

Crown 8vo. 3/0 net. 

" Cultured, fluent, readable, and joycua var a. Tk * Seo / tmtm . 
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Founded as the Poetry Recital Society to promote a more general recognition and 
appreciation of Poetry by encouraging the public and private reading of it and 

developing the art of speaking verse. 
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T H. Prince and Princess Alexis 
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The Objects of the Society, as stated in the Constitution, are 

To promote, in the word* of Matthew Arnold, adopted as a motto, “ a clearer, 
deeper sense of the best in poetry and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it.” 

To bring together lovers of poetry with a view to extending and developing the intelligent interest io, and proper 
appreciation o7, poetry. 

To form local centres and reading circles and encourage the intelligent reading of verse with due regard to emphasis 
and rhythm and the poet's meaning, and to study and discuss the art and mission of poetry. 

To promote snd hold private and public recitals of poetry. 

To form sub-societies for the reading and study of the works of individual poets. 

To publish such poems by new writers as the Council may decide, and to offer premiums for poetry, and take such 
steps as may be deemed advisable from time to time to popularise iuterest in poetry and to assist io bringing about “ a 
poetic renaissance.” 

To establish lectureships and publish a journal and celebrate and commemorate the birth and death-da} s of poets, 
and other literary anniversaries. 

The ordinary membership subscription is 5s., with an entrance fee of 2s. 6d.; for schools and “ institutional centres ” 
a reduced rate applies. 

Honorary members (persons eminent in literature or otherwise distinguished who sympathise with the Society but 
are not able to take an active part in its work) and vice-presidents (presidents of Centres and distinguished active members) 
pay a minimum membership subscription of one guinea per annum or a life membership fee of ten guineas. 

The Society is intended to bind poetry-readers and lovers together throughout the English speaking world, forming a 
desirable freemasonry, with poetry—ihe firxt and best of all arts—as the connecting link. 

By means of local Centres, membership is made active and effective, memliers meeting together under a President and 
Council for the reading and study of Poetry and co operating with Headquarters in the general work of the Society. A 
member of the Society is a member of the Centre most convenient for him to attend, and & member of any Centre is a 
member of the Society as a whole and inay attend any Centre meetings anywhere on giving notice to the Secretary. This 
Centre system carries into effect the idea of a poetical freemasonry, a South African member visiting or going to reside in 
London or South Australia or wherever the Society has a branch being welcomed by and becoming a member of the 
local group 

Centres or individual members not formed into groups maintain regular communication with the Head Office, from 
which advice and direction may he obtained with respect to the formation, conduct and programme of Centre meetings, 
propaganda work, &c., and each Centre is expected to hold at least two public recitals per year with a view to interesting 
the general public and showing what an exquisite pleasure can be derived from the intelligent read’ng and speaking of verse. 

The Society is the one body dealing with poetry aB an ethical and cultural influence of the greatest importance, 
“ redeeming from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.’’ and seeks to bring mankind generally under its influence. 

The Society al*o deals with elocution, and holds periodical examinations of recitals and “auditions” of readers with a 
view to securing the adoption of better methods and greater attention being given to the technique of reading and speaking. 
It has also under consideration a scheme for developing its work among schools and colleges. 
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REVIEWS 

The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Lanyuayr. By 
Hudson Maxim. (Funk and Wagnall’s Company, New 
York and London. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mb. Hudson Maxim has rushed in where angels fear to 
.tread, and has dovoted energies which might have been 
better employed to the evolution of a pet theory of his 
own. Quite recently in these columns a few examples 
were given of the difficulties which beset and embarrass 
those who attempted to define poetry; but the author of 
this pseudo-philosophic work has not any qualms on the 
subject—he is perfectly sure about everything, in his 
delightfully naive American fashion. He gives us as 
hors d'rtuvre a chapter on acoustics, another on the 
“ Evolution of Analogical Speech,” a third and very chaotic 
one entitled “ What is Poetry? ”; a fourth, equally chaotic, 
on “ What Poetry is Not.” In this last we find an amaz¬ 
ing sentence: — 

Had Shakespeare written a formal definition of poetry, 
it, would, therefore, have been substantially the same as 
my own, as follows: — 

Poetry is the expression of insensuous thought in sensu¬ 
ous terms by artistic trope. 

Very charmingly intimate is Mr. Hudson Maxim with the 
immortals; yet, in spite of this, he is so nice and friendly 
with us, his poor, ignorant readers. He modestly relates 
a little story which betrays the commanding intellect, the 
soul rising superior to ordinary standards—a story which 
we take the liberty of re telling. A “ prominent literary 
man ” once observed to him that if poetry be amenable to 
science and analysis (as Mr. Maxim contends), one ought 
then to be able to synthesise poetry by a reversal of the 
method. “ For example, you, if your holding be true, 
ought to be able to w T rite poetry. If, as you say, neither 
a fine frenzy nor any especial inspiration is requisite to 
the production of poetry, then why could you not re-write 
any passage from Milton’s 1 Paradise Lost’ to equal 
Milton, or paraphrase Hamlet's * Soliloquy ’ to equal the 
original of Shakespeare?” Simply and sublimely Mr. 
Hudson Maxim replies: — 

T would undertake to rewrite a passage from Milton’s 
"^radise Lost.” and also to paraphrase Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy. Furthermore, as Shakespeare and Milton were 
obliged to pad the pentametric line-measure in non-lyrical 
narrative verse (sic) } under the mistaken belief that penta¬ 
meter was essential. I should have the advantage of them, 
for the reason that I should he unhampered by line- 
measure, and should not be obliged to pad or to sacrifice 
to the meter either lucidity or sense. 

This is a part of Mr. Maxim’s improved rendering of “ To 
be or not to he ” : — 

How fear doth noise us on the brink of death, 

Between contending purposes ; 

When some outrageous fortune 
Steels the leaden temner of the mind, 

To seek that last asvlum of distress. 

To die—to barter with oblivion 
The heart-tire and the pain for dreamless sleep 
W r ere gain indeed, if that were all. 

But in that sleep of death, there’s hazard of the dream— 

What dross of deed may cling to us and cumber our repose, 
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Or rouse such maddening wakefulness, 

That could we peer beyond the pule, 

The marrow of our mortal bones would freeze, 

Ami every separate hair would blanch and stand aghast! . . . 

“ I do not pretend to be a poet, but a scientist,” sav 9 Mr. 
Maxim, “ and all the examples in the book written by me 
have been designed merely to illustrate the principles I am 
expounding, and to show that any safe and sane person of 
education, possest (sir) of the requisite inventive 
imagination, can either write true poetry without any fine 
frenzy or divine afflatus and without having had to be 
born for the especial purpose, or else be able to produce 
such good imitations of the real thing as to render it diffi¬ 
cult to discriminate between the counterfeit and the 
counterfeited.” Leaving our readers to admire the com¬ 
position of the above sentence, if they can, we have much 
pleasure in presenting a sample of Mr. Hudson Maxim’s 
“ poetry ” : — 

The Dance or Shadows. 

Oh, the mingled joy and terror, 

When her spirit, flown before, 

Hand in hand with firelight shadows, 

Danced around me on the floor. 

Called, I joints! the merry party, 

Left the mortal sitting there, 

Joined the laughing dance of shadows, 

Joined the fantoms and the air. 

Sorrow then dissolved in gladness, 

Joy winged wild and wdlder rout ; 

Unsubstantial wights of being 
Swung the round in merry bout. 

Here, again, is a portion of an extraordinary concoction of 
words which the author terms an “Eulogy on Milton”: — 

In the abysmal ocean deeps that dark and awful yawn 
toward Hell as far as toward the skv the highest, mountain 
peaks extend, life teems; and there, environed bv the 
blackness absolute of the eternal night, the living things 
have eyes and see bv self-created phosphorescent light. 

So genius, robbed of other light, still sees by its own 
inner luminance; and by such light lost Paradise is drawn 
so true that it. no picture seems, but seems as tho* ’twere 
memory of some parental life, where we with once transcen¬ 
dent. beauty shone, or had with giant strength gigantic 
deeds achieved. 

There is plenty more of this, but we spare our readers. 
The fact is that the author’s compositions are not poetrv 
in the least, nor are they anywhere near It; they are 6imply 
aggravated and aggravating instances of what modern 
journalism knows as the “purple patch.” His qualifica¬ 
tions as a judge of poetry and poetic values will be appa- 
rent from this exquisite criticism: “ Much of 1 Paradise 
Lost is merely sublime Billingsgate.” He kindly 6ets 
Milton right on one or two points. “I shall first quote 
Milton s original, and then give a paraphrase or render¬ 
ing ’’—whereupon we enjoy a page of “ Paradise Lost ” and 
suffer a page of Mr. Hudson Maxim. In another place he 
says: “But it may be argued that this is not one of the 
best passages of Paradise Lost.* Very well. If, now, we 
take one of Milton’s best passages, we shall see that it, too, 
admits of improvement.” Could fatuity go farther? He 
is good enough to suggest that “ .the following poem shows, 
perhaps, the way the Bible would have been written in the 
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English of to-day,” a “ poem ” of which we quote the open¬ 
ing stanza:—- 

Like the dew-jeweled rose as it glints in the light 
Of the ruse-diamond glint of the morn— 

As it smiles with a blush that is bom of the light 
Of the rose-diamond blush of the morn— 

Such is Childhood. 

We are thankful for that 44 perhaps.” Most of our readers 
will at once see that the author is obsessed by Poe. 
Exactly; to Mr. Maxim 44 his untimely death was a cosmic 
calamity.” 41 I have written the following poem,” he says, 
44 entitled 4 A Veiled Illusion ’ ” : — 

Only a veil she has worn, 

It is but a web of gauze— 

Only a touch of the real, 

It is but a filmy gauze: 

And yet is entangled my heart in that web— 

In its mesh is entangled my soul. 

A gleam of a fancy is caught in that web, 

And smile that entangles my soul. 

This 44 poem ” is, of course, a sheer broken reflection—very 
broken—of 44 Ulalume.” Macaulay is not safe—no one ie 
safe—from this witless commentator; we dare not call him 
a critic. 44 Nothing Shakespeare did can for a moment 
compare with what Herbert Spencer did.” Just as well 
might we compare a landscape-gardener with an engineer. 
His reasoning is often at fault, as might be expected ; for 
example: — 

While the language of logic, or non-suggestive language, 
aims to awaken the understanding, and thereby to establish 
the thought in the mind on a sounder foundation than that 
of belief, suggestive language tends to inhibit the critical 
powers of the mind and to cause the thought to be accepted 
on faith without examination or analysis. Hence, su<*<?es- 
tive language is most effective when the understanding is 
not awakened. 

We differ entirely from that conclusion, and prefer to 
believe that suggestive language renders the critical powers 
of the mind alert, often extremely alert; so much so that 
the slightest flaw in construction or fault in the presents^ 
tion of the idea shows up darkly against the bright back¬ 
ground. Again : 44 A modern classical education unques¬ 
tionably produces atrophy of poetic genius.” May we 
juet mention—with apologies to Mr. Maxim for alluding to 
one so far beneath him—Swinburne? Perhaps Mr. Maxim 
would like to re-write 44 Mater Triumphalis ” or the 
44 Garden of Proserpine ” T 

But we have said enough. We should not have treated 
this volume at such length had not the author’s remarks on 
Milton and Shakespeare shown his lack of competence as 
a critic ; until we came to them we were merely amused. 
With a final example of his illimitable conceit we will 
close. At the end of the book he gives a selection of great 
lines from the poets, and casually remarks: 44 1 have 
inserted some of my own lines among the great poetic lines 
of the poets, as exemplifications of what any educated 
person with imagination and powers of invention may 
write by merely proceeding according to scientific method, 
and without any fine frenzy or divine afflatus. ... In 
the index to the great lines, those examples of which I am 
the author are marked Exm., standing for exemplification.” 
. 1 some candid friend warn Mr. Maxim in time? 


THE MYSTERIES OF MIND. 

Thr Phenomenology of Mind (HegelL Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Baillik. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. Two vols. 21s. net.) 

The Evolution of Mind. Bv Joseph McCabe. (A. and C. 
Blnck. 5s. net.) 

■ . ^ ^ unremitting patience our great 

physicians, surgeons, and biologists study the body, this 
curious temporary homo of life, of which we aro'dimly 


conscious all the time. To its imperative needs we pay 
attention every few hours, or we perish; by its aid we 
communicate with some scores or hundreds of fellow- 
beings, and its comfort or discomfort has a most serious 
effect upon the degree of happiness experienced in this 
earthly pilgrimage. We have discovered and collated, in 
the course of the last century or two, quite a respectable 
number of data with regard to the body, though little 
enough in comparison with what we feel lurks hidden from 
view; but the spirit, the consciousness of self, the 44 ego ” 
—call it what we will—eludes the student’s highest skill. 
What we are, whence we come, whither we go—these are 
problems which as yet no scientist dare answer definitely. 
44 Man compels us, as we strive to take in the fulness of 
his meaning,” says Professor Henry Jones, 44 to regard his 
actual being as potential; for his ideals of a knowledge 
which is adequate, and of conduct which fulfills his aims 
and satisfies his spirit, transcend his achievements and are 
beyond his reach.” Precisely there do we touch the 
mystery: so much is beyond our reach. From this little 
earth we cannot move; we swing round our solemn path 
year by year, we voyage among the stars, knowing no 
comrades amid the planets of whom we can inquire, seeing 
no signposts on the stupendous journey which might point 
to some distant, invisible universe where 44 whatever gods 
there be ” may sit enthroned, eternal. Yet within each 
one of us, atoms though we be compared to the immen¬ 
sities and profundities of space, lives that most wonderful 
of all wonders, the consciousness of identity; we have the 
irresistible feeling that this life is not all. We crave the 
44 house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
and we recognise—though we do not always confess it— 
the essential truth of St. Paul’s magnificent assertion that 
44 the things which are seen are temporal ; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” This spirit, mind, 
thought, has been the subject of unending curiosity and 
investigation from the time of the Greek philosophers to 
the present day ; for if w r e can only know our selve* 9 our 
motives, springs of action, sources of ideas, and place 
them in some relation with the resistless force that drives 
us onward whether we will or not, we shall be to some 
extent masters of our fate and captains of our souls. 

Toward this goal Aristotle worked, and in more modern 
times Kant and Hegel laboured. That their conclusions 
are very definite it is impossible to say; but the results 
of their indefatigable inquiry and research are the steps 
of a stair, as it might be, up which later philosophers 
have mounted, and, though the summit is still afar off, 
every stage in the ascent gives a clearer view, gains a 
wider outlook. 

In presenting this comprehensive translation of Hegel’s 
44 Phenomenology of Mind,” Professor Baillie explains in 
a lucid and well-conceived introduction the position of 
Hegel among the wise men of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and observes truly that 44 so exhaustive an analysis 
of the life-history of the human spirit, so sustained an 
effort to reduce its complex and involved harmonies to 
their simple, elemental, leading motives, and to express 
these controlling ideas in an orderly, connected system, 
has certainly never been compressed within the compass 
of a single treatise.” These columns are not the place 
for an elaborate review of Hegel’s voluminous disserta¬ 
tions ; with his main scheme—if he can be said to possess 
any well-defined scheme—all advanced students of 
psychology and philosophy will be conversant as a matter 
of course ; but we may mention a few phases of the work 
which appeal to a wider circle than the purely scientific 
review might reach. There are many acute sentences of 
insight which stand out sharply from the absorbing argu¬ 
ments and close reasonings of the principal contents. 
44 What we are familiar with,” writes Hegel warningly, 
44 is not intelligently known, just for the reason that it 
is familiar. When engaged in the process of knowing, 
it is the commonest form of self-deception, and a deception 
of other people as well, to assume something to bo 
familiar, and give assent to it on that very account.” In 
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the section entitled “ Reason as Law giver ” comes the 

following passage, especially significant in view of the 

tendency of the social world to-dav :—- 
• % 

Intelligent, veritable (iccsmt licit) well-doing is, in its 
richest and most important form, the intelligent and uni¬ 
versal action of the state—an action compared with which 
the action of a particular individual as such is something 
altogether so trifling that it is hardly worth talking about. 
The action of the state in this connection is of such great 
weight and strength, that if the action of the individual 
were to oppose it, and either sought to Ik* straightway and 
deliberately (fur sich) criminal, or out of love for another, 
wanted to cheat the universal out of the right and claim 
which it has u|nm him, such action would be useless, and 
would inevitably be annihilated. 

The second volume, in spite of the haste with which it 
was composed—Professor Baillie relates the story of 
Hegel and his publishers in a very interesting manner in 
his introduction—contains sections which are of a more 
extensive appeal than the somewhat abstruse and not 
always coherent arguments of the previous part. Con¬ 
science, the moral view of the w T orld, evil and forgiveness, 
religion—these are subjects whose value as themes for 
discussion cannot be over-estimated. “ The moral con¬ 
sciousness,” says the great philosopher, “ cannot renounce 
happiness and drop this element out of its absolute 
purpose ” : — 

Enjoyment is involved in moral sentiment, for morality 
seeks, not. to remain sentiment as opposed to action, but to 
act or realise itself. Thus the purpose, expressed as a whule 
along with the consciousness of its elements or moments, 
is that duty fulfilled shall 1* both a purely moral act and 
a rpalis<d individuality, and that nature, the aspect of 
particularity in contrast with abstract purpose, shall be one 
with this purpose. 

The illustration in the preface of bud, blossom, and 
fruit as one indivisible act or progression—though bud 
and blossom both vanish—is arresting, and is but one 
example of Hegel’s way of using a quite common metaphor 
to enforce a pertinent deduction. How slack he could on 
occasion allow* himself to be appears in the sentence in 
which be refers to “ metre and accent in the case of 
rhythm.” “Rhythm,” he writes, “is the result of what 
hovers between and unites both.” Not many such vague 
statements, however, are to be found in these logical 
pages. Two sections, and two only, can be read apart 
from the context without losing their interest: the dis¬ 
cussion on virtue, in the first volume, and the analysis 
of the ethics of family life in the second volume—a basis 
upon which many teachers who came after Hegel have 
built their superstructures for the admiration of the 
schools. 

The translator has done his work splendidly. We note 
here and there a sentence which might have been 
fashioned more rigidly, having regard to the extremely 
urgent nature of the thesis—which renders ambiguity of 
the slightest description a fault to be avoided as the 
plague. Once or twice confusion occurs through the verb 
and its object having the wrong numbers, and the word 
“ got ” is used unhappily in the sense of “ became.” But 
on the whole, considering the monumental nature of the 
task, which must have been a labour of years, Professor 
Baillie is to be heartily praised, congratulated, and 
thanked for the masterly way in which he has rendered 
into English a treatise that bristled with difficulties. His 
notes of explanation are excellent, and exceedingly 
helpful. 

In Professor McCabe’s book, “ The Evolution of Mind,” 
we confront another facet of the problem of consciousness. 
We are concerned here not so much with mind itself as 
with when it began to be. Between the primitive forms 
of life, which exist (as far as we know) but to feed on such 
nourishment as may float within range of their simple 
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; digestive organs, and man, who eats that he may live and 
| work and attain some measure of conscious happiness, a 
great and apparently impassable gulf is fixed. At some 
period or another, definite reason, thought, consciousness 
of personality and purpose, must have been born, must 
have taken the place of mere unthinking “ instinct ”—a 
term which has led to much confusion, and which the 
author, wo are pleased to note, objects to strongly. 

“ There is every reason to expect that evolutionary 
research will do for psychology all that it has done for 
zoology.” This pregnant and perhaps rather optimistic 
statement, which occurs in the introduction, may be taken 
as the key-note of the book; through the lowest forms of 
life Professor McCabe traces the development of the 
faculty which many people call intelligence, but which 
he prefers to regard merely as a response to stimuli, and 
endeavours to ascertain whether in the records of 
naturalists and students of animal life we can legitimately 
say that here, at such a moment, the living creature 
reasoned, deduced, was conscious of its identity, its rela¬ 
tion with surroundings, in a manner which should lead us 
to draw any analogy between the human mind and the 
“ mind ” of the lower order. In some instances, we think, 
he is in danger of being charged with special pleading. 
Those of us who have had a dog for a friend find it hard 
to deny a large degree of intelligence, which at times 
approaches reasoning power, to that faithful animal; the 
cat which rattles at the key of a door “ asks ” to be 
admitted in a way that seems to postulate more than the 
limited “ imitative action ” which is all the author will 
allow it to possess. Apart from this, however, tho book 
is excellently stimulating and of unusual interest; it 
abounds with keen thought and lively observation. We 
may quote from the chapter entitled “ The Dawn of 
Humanity ” a passage which our readers will appreciate: — 

There is a spurious uniformity in the mental manifesta¬ 
tions of the members of a civilised community. Vast num¬ 
bers of even Europeans would sink to a very low level if 
it were not for the sustaining influence of society, and 
especially of language. Speech is a buoy, provided by the 
community, to maintain at & certain level members of the 
race who would normally sink below it. By that medium 
they are enabled to borrow and express ideas of objects and 
relations which are entirely beyond their native capacity. 
It is as difficult to penetrate to the normal working of their 
“ minds ” as it is to grasp the religious views of a lowly 
tril>e of savages. What they themselves regard with pride 
as the operation of their intelligence is often only a kaleido¬ 
scopic play of phrases borrowed from their journals or from 
speeches or conversations. Behind their crude formation 
one discerns a very primitive, narrow, and concrete intelli¬ 
gence. If we could imagine the disappearance of speech, 
tho “human mind M would quickly cease to be the impres¬ 
sive unity it is. 

The chief barrier to research in this delicate field is, of 
course, that there is nothing tangible to be examined, 
nothing that can be scrutinised under a microscope, 
docketed and labelled. “ Mind leaves no fossil impres¬ 
sions in the soil.” The records are far from unbroken ; 
surmise has often to take the place of scrutiny; the mind 
of the savage has never yet been thoroughly investigated, 
and opportunities are infrequent for such a type of 
research. Nevertheless, this volume is a notable contri¬ 
bution to psychologic literature, and the author’s talent 
for arrangement and selection is so obvious that we have 
no hesitation in recommending “ The Evolution of Mind ” 
to the attention of all who are interested in his subject, 
whether they are definitely students or not. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the copy sent to us for review seventeen pages 
are missing at a vital part of the argument—“ The 
Mammal Brain ”; this fault of binding we trust does not 
extend to the whole edition, for the work deserves a 
large circulation, and compels thought at almost every 
paragraph. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF VILLIERS DE L’ISLE 

ADAM. 

V i! Her* i/e Pish-Adam : Biographic ft Bibliographic. By 
E. de Rougemont. (Mercure de France, Paris.) 

Most of the groat artists who have been martyred in this 
life—even Poe, even Mozart, even Baudelaire—were in 
some measure consoled for their miseries and disappoint¬ 
ments by the consciousness of small groups existing here 
and there which recognised their genius. Villiers de l’lsle- 
Adam had not even this consolation. By those to whom 
his name was familiar, he w r as considered a “ fumiste.” 
When other men of letters saw r him entering a cafe they 
would say among themselves: “ Here comes the bore.” 
At forty-five he was generally regarded as a failure. He 
was over forty-five before he got any sort of footing on 
periodicals which paid for his contributions. It is an odd 
instance of the injury a man can do himself by simply 
keeping silent about his private affairs, that even his 
distinguished name, to which he had really every right, 
was thought to be assumed. To see this poor devil, who 
lived in black poverty, who even at one time, it is said, 
came dow ? n to be assistant in a boxing saloon, carrying 
a great historic name, gave satirical onlookers the effect 
of a street beggar who has somehow picked up a robe of 
stage-pageantry and goes flaunting with it over his rags. 
Mr. George Moore, for instance, who knew Villiers, says 
in his “ Memories ” that the poet adopted his aristocratic 
name as part of his equipment. The contrast between the 
name and the circumstances w T as too much for the wits, 
and they improved the situation. Villiers, they said, had 
put in a claim to the throne of Greece. By a few' words 
he could have set this question of his name at rest, but he 
never mentioned his family or his way of life ; deemed all 
conversation about such topics superfluous, took himself 
for granted, and imagined others w'ould do the same. *But 
others did not; he had no luck of any kind. And just 
when some slight improvement was perceptible in his 
worldly prospects, he died in hospital, in the year of mil¬ 
lennium 1889, at the age of fifty. Perhaps he did not 
suffer from existence so much as one might think from 
this harrowing account. We hope not: that would be too 
atrocious. We prefer to console ourselves with the fancy 
that as he was apparently a man in a state of constant 
hallucination, and accordingly only half-conscious of the 
common events of life, he w r as in a measure unaffected by 
the rough w'orld, the quotidian pangs, insults, humilia¬ 
tions, which are really, rather than great misfortunes, 
what bring many finely-tempered spirits to a lamentable 
end. 

This sad life offers many opportunities to the biographer, 
but it cannot be said that M. de Rougemont has availed 
himself of his opportunities. His book is extremely pains¬ 
taking from the bibliographical point of view’, but we 
confess to a very languid interest in the accounts of various 
publications which are spread before us. To interest 
people in a man you must tell them how he lived, and 
what he thought of the conditions of his life. You must 
tell, and tell frankly, of his dealings with other men, w'ith 
women, and the little details of existence. Bosw’ell pro¬ 
ceeds by anecdote. Now, M. de Rougemont proclaims 
with a certain air of austerity that he eschews anecdote 
and legend. But it is by anecdote and legend that a man’s 
person is remembered in the long run. The greatest com¬ 
pliment which can be paid a man is to deny he ever existed. 
Next, after that, it is to weave legends about him. Far 
from being valueless, they have always in them some traits 
of the hero and help his picture; even as a bad photo¬ 
graph is better than no photograph. In the case of a 
man such as Villiers, it is only by anecdote and legend 
that we can get any hold on him at all. Certainly we 
get no hold on him in M. de Rougemont’s book. What 
he felt, how lie lived and behaved, what he considered his 
joys and what his sorrows, we know no more than we 
did before. All we get is the impression of a vague per¬ 
son, extremely voluble, talking interminably whenever he 


could find a listener. There is no body in the presenta¬ 
tion ; it is as baffling and insubstantial as fog. 

It may be, of course, that Villiers really had not a very 
striking personality. What seems more probable is that, 
like many another man of genius, he was brilliant and im¬ 
pressive on this occasion, sluggish and untow r ard on that. 
This, at all events, is the character of his work; it is 
rather unequal. M. de Rougemont demands the publica¬ 
tion of all Villiers* scattered writings in a uniform edition ; 
but, although agreeing that this should be done, we are 
not at all sure that it would help Villiers with the general 
public so much as his biographer thinks. For M. de 
Rougemont, Villiers is the greatest genius of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and the least of his little newspaper 
sketches pure gold. He has only hard words for those 
who, while praising his hero, venture to qualify their 
praise. Will it be believed that he attributes the failure 
of Villiers to reach a wide public to an immense plot 
organised by the poet’s contemporaries to keep him down? 
Catulle Mendes, it appears, played the part of Grimm in 
this plot to the Rousseau of Villiers. Now that Mendes is 
dead, Villiers is resuscitated and a monument to him can 
at last be set up. 

Well, we don’t deny that Villiers had enemies, and was 
even badly served by his friends, and very likely they 
injured him in various ways, but we cannot think it is 
owing to them he is so little known. Other reasons less 
sensational may be suggested. All of Villiers’ work, even 
when it seems merely occasional, is above the popular level. 
His style, for one thing, which is very often of singular 
beauty—“ Akedysseril ” is one of the masterpieces of the 
French language—is often also rather difficult, exacting 
an effort of attention to follow it as much, say, as the 
prose of Meredith or Mallarme. Further, although a style 
good from a linguistic standpoint, it has not a profound 
individual note. “ Akedysseril ” may be actually better 
language than anything of Flaubert or Renan, but it lacks 
the personal thrill w T hich those masters knew how to com¬ 
municate to their prese. 

But that, after all, as an explanation, does not cover the 
ground, for much other work which was above the popular 
level during its author’s life, and left him starving, has 
become popular in far less time than has passed since the 
death of Villiers. What is really the matter with Villiers 
is that too frequently, from one cause or another, he fails 
to interest. One French critic, Weill, went so far as to 
sav that no reader could be found -who had commenced a 
book of this “ Baudelaire en similor ” and finished it with¬ 
out having many times thrown it aside. This is only 
the ignoble snort we are always hearing from young and 
old critics (for it is a mistake to suppose that these spasms 
are confined to the old) whom the new and original shocks 
and infuriates; but, nevertheless, it must be acknowledged 
that there are some terribly arid pages among the writing:* 
of Villiers. Like many other men occupied exclusively 
with ideas, he never asked himself if what interested him 
was certain to interest others. He lacked the critical 
faculty which seizes your artist by the collar and stands 
him outside his work. Hence, in his dramas, the action 
stops while the characters speculate on abstract ques¬ 
tions. Some parts of “ L Eve Future ” are monstrous 
heavy; and among his short pieces, “ L’Etna chez soi,” for 
instance, with its formulas and figures, is as dull as a 
chymical text-book. 

What will raise more dispute is to say that ano.her gift 
which fails this really great artist is the pow r er of creating 
on atmosphere. Most of his stories have as little atmosphere 
as a philosophical tale of the eighteenth century. Poe, 
Bnrbey, Hawthorne, Hoffmann, Balzac—those great 
masters of the short story—envelop you in an atmosphere 
before you have gone a paragraph. It is unquestionably 
on account of this lack of atmosphere that several of the 
I stories of Villiers don’t get quite home. When you read 
a number of them in succession, you find yourself asking, 
upon re-reading the titles some time later, what many of 
them were about. In this business of creating an 
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atmosphere he is far below writers who are far below him¬ 
self—Maturin, for example, Anne Radoliffe, Le Fanu, Bul- 
wer-Lvtton. What keeps the best of Villiers’ stories in 
memory is not the treatment, but the idea—the idea, as 
it were, undressed and sterilised. In some of them, in 
fact, the treatment seems to us actually wron^g, and instead 
of enforcing, almost smothering the idea. And when, 
as in a few cases, his story has no central idea but is 
written up to a phrase, or to a surprise, which can be 
expressed in a few lines, we find that it makes but a 
transient impression, notwithstanding his abusive employ¬ 
ment of italics and capitals for emphasis—a trick he 
learned from Poe. It is in the tales which aim to excite 
terror that this lack of atmosphere is felt the most. Pre¬ 
cisely the best of his tales of this kind are two which he 
does succeed in surrounding with atmosphere—“ Catalina,” 
a perfect work of art, where an exotic atmosphere is worked 
up somewhat after the manner of Meriniee, and “ Les 
Phantasmes de M. Redoux,” the atmosphere in this case 
being due to Mine. Tussaud's wax-work show in London. 
His other tales, excellent as they are, have hardly more 
atmosphere about them than a proposition of Euclid. 

But this lack of atmosphere about his work, which 
weakens the effect of his tales of terror, actually is a benefit 
to his ironical writing, and it is as a master of a peculiar 
irony, drastic, pitiless, and withal poetic, that Villiers has 
his surest title to fame. He has the most deadly kind of 
ironv—the ironv of the idealist whose ideals have been 
shattered and degraded, of the sentimentalist who has been 
soured by his contact with life. Its range extends from 
light, almost good-natured raillery to a savage impersonal 
kind of scarification. He is never pre-occupied with mere 
vulgarities like Thackeray ; he is never grossly material 
like Swift. Insomuch as he was a poet, and Swift was 
none; insomuch as his capacity for taking high and noble 
views of life and the enterprises of his soul was infinitely 
superior to Swift’s; insomuch as the pity and terror of 
life brought him meanings whereof Swift had no concep¬ 
tion ; insomuch as he has to choke down his tears while 
Swift has no tears to hide—in just so much, then, is his 
irony more powerful and effective even than Swift’s. This 
is high praise, and it is meant to be. Who that has 
studied the biting irony of “ Les Demoiselles de Bien- 
filatre,” of “ LA venture de Tse-i-la,” of ” L’Incomprise,” 
of “ Le Meilleur Amour,” of “ Les Plagiaircs de la Foudre, ’ 
and of that extraordinary work, “ L’Eve Future,” can doubt 
that it is justified? 

It is not amazing that a man who could write such things 
should struggle continually with the direst want, suffer 
from the obstinate silence of literary “ friends,” who, 
having a footing on the Press, might have helped him by 
a few notices and never did, and end his life on the pallet 
of a hospital—no, that is not amazing, for it has been seen 
before and will be seen again. But what is amazing is that 
such w’ork should have been esteemed for so long a time, 
and so generally, as merely negligible. In the histories 
of French literature, sprung from the prolific pens of 
Faguet, Lanson, Doumic, and others, Villiers is not so 
much as mentioned. This neglect can only be explained 
by the recalcitrance of people in general before irony, to 
which may be added the hostility which has been mani¬ 
fested at all stages of the world to a certain order of 
genius. Villiers himself, in his story “ Maitre Pied,” fore¬ 
told his own fate, even to the statue. 


BEFORE AGAMEMNON. 

The S eakinys of Crete. By the Rev. James Baikie, 
F.R.A.S. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

PRAISE, of the least qualified, must be given both to author 
and publisher on the excellence of this book. The print 
and the illustrations, from photographs, which form a 
most important factor in its value, and the binding are 
alike admirable. Mr. James Baikie, too, has performed 


his part well. Such a compilation, drawn from the best 
and most recent sources, could hardly have been better 
done; but then that is wha. the critic would expect 
from the author of the well-known books on ancient 
Egypt and astronomy. If Mr. Baikie has not himself con¬ 
tributed anything essential or original to the marvellous 
story of the Cretan Sea-kings, he has, at any rate, suc¬ 
ceeded in outlining a probable history of the most fascinating 
kind, concerning a race which was dominant in the Eastern 
Mediterranean centuries before the Homeric age. The 
account is so extraordinary as to be almost beyond belief. 
But there can be no question now that the wdiole of a very 
advanced civilisation was absolutely destroyed and 
vanished, as completely as if it had never been—a civilisa¬ 
tion coeval with the most ancient Egyptian dynasties on 
record. Almost more extraordinary still, the relics of the 
rule of the Cretan Sea-kings were discovered almost by 
sheer accident. Had it not been for Dr. Schliemann and 
his finding of the ruins of Troy, the Cretans would to this 
day be unknown as the enjoyers of a high state of culture, 
in some respects perhaps even superior to that which is 
attributed to the classical age of Greece. 

We, all of us, whether as schoolboys or as under¬ 
graduates, read with the utmost incredulity, what used to 
be regarded as mythology, about King Minos of Crete, 
who was subsequently appointed judge in the lower world ; 
about his Labyrinth, his Minotaur, the tribute of seven 
vouths and seven maidens from Athens as a sacrifice to 
the monster, the heroic exploit of the Athenian Theseus, 
who, with the help of the beautiful Ariadne, daughter of 
Minos, tracing his way through the Labyrinth by means 
of her hair, not only managed to slay the Minotaur, but 
also to run off with Ariadne. Twenty or thirty years ago 
we were under the impression that all this was an ingenious 
fabrication of the Greek mind, just as we w’ere sceptical 
about the Trojan war and the existence of Trov, and dis¬ 
believed in Herodotus. Yet Troy was discovered, and found 
to have been a far more ancient city than classical scholars 
had had any conception of. Various statements of 
Herodotus that seemed to be glaringly impossible have been 
shown to be well within the truth ; and the actual existence 
of a King Minos of Crete, a Labyrinth, a Minotaur, the 
Athenian tribute, Theseus and Ariadne, the Dietcan cave, 
and the rest of the lore associated in the Greek mind with 
Crete has been proved, well nigh conclusively, to be based 
upon fact. 

The Labyrinth was, in all probability, the huge palace 
of Knossos, which, under the inspiring direction of Dr. 
A. J. Evans and other enthusiastic archaologists, has 
been laid bare in its ruins within recent years, disclosing 
the most beautiful treasures of art in the way of pottery, 
frescoes, gems, seals, jewellery of all kinds. The palace, 
with its curious windings, and the cells in the basement, 
probably intended for the reception of the victims to the 
Cretan bull-god, would have remained in the imagination 
of the Greek mainlanders as the embodiment of a horrible 
abode of torture, to which the dominant, cruel kings of 
Crete compelled them to send their male and female 
tribute. The sacrifice of the victims seems to have been 
always the occasion of great feasting and enjoyment, and 
to have been view’ed by the Cretans in much the same 
spirit as a bull-fight by Spaniards. Death came, sooner 
or later, to these unfortunate folk in the shape of being 
gored to death by the bulls, whom in vain did they 
endeavour to escape by various tricks of leaping and 
vaulting. This is over and over again depicted in the art¬ 
works that have been unearthed. It was evidently a most 
popular form of amusement. When so much has been 
revealed by excavation, there certainly appears to be no 
inherent improbability in the tale of Theseus and Ariadne. 

Let every reader, however, procure Mr. Baikie’s fas¬ 
cinatingly interesting book, and peruse for himself the 
details of this wondrous civilisation, w’hich w*as so sud¬ 
denly and inexplicably wiped off from the face of the earth. 
The religious mysteries of the Cretans, their earth-goddess, 
their priest-kings, their splendid works of art, equal in 
some cases to the best of the later, well-known Greek 
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periods, their yet undeciphered language, their love of the 
open air and the sea, and all (beautiful things, their social 
arrangements, which seem to have had something of the 
Homeric type in them, especially with relation to women, 
their vigour and energy in spreading the power of their 
influence from Spain to Asia Minor and North Africa, their 
intimate relations with ancient Egypt—these and many 
other subjects of absorbing interest, are they not discussed 
at length and most lucidly in the volume before us? What 
is mysterious is certainly the complete destruction of that 
wide-spread and highly-civilised dominion of seafaring 
people, who, whilst no doubt possessed of the piratical 
temper which is reflected even as late as the Homeric 
period, fostered at the same time that intense passion for 
art and beautiful things which is so characteristic of the 
Hellenic nature, and excuses it for much of its barbarity as 
revealed in the human sacrifices to the bull-god. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Xatur tind Kunstschaffen: tine Schopfungskunde. By Dr. 
Adolf Harpf. (H. Costenoble, Jena. 5 marks.) 

In “ Natur und Kun&tschaffen : eine Schopfungskunde ” 
Dr. Adolf Harpf sets out to lay the foundations of a 
scientific study of the creative impulse in art, which must, 
as he points out, rest in its turn on a study of the creative 
force in nature. To catch and analyse that elusive divine 
spark which we call genius, to reduce to a formula the 
mysterious essence which is distilled from some unseen 
source into certain chosen vessels, is a tempting task to 
the metaphysician, and Dr. Harpf approaches it with 
enthusiasm. He claims to be The first thinker who has 
illuminated the subject from the ethnographical standpoint. 
His book, however, will not startle the reader by any 
very striking originality of thought. On the question of 
skulls and their intellectual significance the author is 
gloomy. He finds the growing preponderance of the 
Turanian type of short skull (closely allied to the Semitic 
type) coincident with a terrible degeneration of German 
literature. The artfully built-up sentences, enclosing as 
in a labyrinth of words a central idea, the ponderous 
twenty-line phrases, beloved of the reasoning long-skulled 
student, are out of favour in these days of false ideals. 

In his discussion of modern literature Dr. Harpf’s views 
are marred by excessive bitterness. He attacks his oppo¬ 
nents with abusive vigour, and descends to anti-Semitic 
outbursts which strike one as out of place. Neither art 
nor science yields its inmost secrets to a mind which 
would build a heaven-high wall as boundary between race 
and race and top it by a spiky fringe of prejudice. His 
theory that the greater simplicity of construction favoured 
by the current writers of Germany is due to what he calls 
their “ mental short-windedness,” is not convincing. 

In the essay entitled “ The True Author ” he main¬ 
tains : — 

“The typewriter, which nowadays serves many authors 
in transcribing their work, can only add to this condition 
of ‘overwriting,* since it adds to the hastiness of con- • 
eeption. Also the protection of literary and artistic pro¬ 
ductions in all civilised States, with the exception of 
North America, has done far more to increase the breed 
of those who write for money than it has done for the 
improvement of the literary output; while, on the other 
hand, the former absence of any such protection and the 
hair-raising exploitation of authors and publishers by 
literary pirates in no way hindered or injured the fine 
flower of European literatures. . . 

It is surely unfair, in comparing the ancient writers, who 
wrote purely for art’s sake (if, indeed, they were invari¬ 
ably free from such motives as the winning of a patron’s 
favour or the bay leaves of the appreciative), with the 
money-grubbing writers of to-day, to leave out of the 
reckoning the huge demand for the printed word which 
exists in our modern civilisation. 


Popular Hymns , Their Authors and Teaching. By the 
Rev. Canon Duncan. (Skeffington and Son. 5s. net.) 

Written by a popular clergyman, on a popular subject, 
this book should have a wide circulation. The plan on 
which it is built is novel. Each of the chief English 
hymn-writers, from William Kethe, the probable author 
of our version of the Old Hundreth (dating c. 1550), down 
to Bickersteth, the creator of “ Peace, Perfect Peace,” is 
represented by one hymn, and one only—that which is 
generally, or by Canon Duncan, considered the best. This, 
and the chronological arrangement of the hymns, certainly 
give interest and variety to the collection. But it is not 
an ordinary collection of sacred song. There is a biography 
of the author of the hymn attached to each one, an ex¬ 
cellent, simple comment in brief sermon form—the book 
consisted originally in a number of sermons on hymns 
delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne—but the sermon, so-called, 
is of the most interesting and most charming, appealing 
to religious-minded people of all ages. There is the 
further attraction in the book that there is no invidious 
preference shown, and providing the hymn is written in 
English there is no exclusion on account of individual 
belief. So we find Newman’s immortal “ Lead, kindly 
Light” in juxtaposition with the ever-pathetic “Nearer 
my God, to Thee.” Wesley and Watts, Toplady and Keble, 
and all the glorious expositors of kindly, simple Faith in 
verse are found side by side in this truly eclectic volume. 
After a perusal of it we are entirely in sympathy with 
Canon Duncan when he observes that whatever hard 
differences of Christian belief may exist, it is remarkable 
how they all merge into harmony and unity in the expres¬ 
sion of simple, child-like emotion, such as is to be found 
in our most beautiful English hymns. May such a spirit 
ever be propagated in Christianity 1 It will do more for 
re-union than a million learned essays. 


Maeterlinck's Symbolism: The Blue Bird. And Other 
Essays. By Henry Rose. (A. C. Fifield. 2s. net.) 

The author of this little volume takes himself too seri¬ 
ously, and continually over-elaborates his theme. Those 
of our readers who are familiar with Maeterlinck’s wholly 
delightful play, which forms the subject of the opening 
essay, will remember the Fairy’s remark: “ I can do 

without the grass that sings, at a pinch; but I absolutely 
must have the Blue Bird.” Mr. Rose wanders sententiously 
on from this as a text in the following manner: — 

By this is meant that, though the knowledge of the 
advanced forms of physical science is good, it is of rela¬ 
tively little importance to man’s higher spiritual needs : 
it is not to be compared for real serviceableness with the 
truth which is spiritual, and of which our perception may 
be clear though our knowledge of the physical sciences be 
no greater than was that of the simple fishermen who were 
the first disciples. 

On another page we find similar amplification of the 
Fairy’s words : — 

What are many of our Churches but so many cages in 
which it is sought to have the Truth in close keeping? 
All this, however, is in accordance with the Divine order. 
In our present state the belief that success in our search 
for Truth is soon and completely possible is ever a strong 
incentive to go forward. Hence we have the kindly in¬ 
struction which the Fairy gives to Bread. 

“ Such I take to be the meaning of Maeterlinck in this 
beautiful play,” says the author, at the close of fifty 
laborious pages, and adds that he considers it one of the 
most beautiful plays ever written. It may be so; we are 
not concerned to dispute the point; but to pick it to 
pieces and ticket each bit in this didactic fashion is simply 
to destroy its beauty, not to enhance it; the dainty, deli 
I cate savour of Maeterlinck’s magical art is spoiled, just 
as a rough, heavy hand may ruin a butterfly’s wing or 
tear down a shining, dewy cobweb on a summer morning. 

On the “ Optimism of Browning ” Mr. Rose pleases us ; 
he has original thoughts, and expresses them w-ell; 
i although even here we do not agree that when Robert 
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Browning wrote, 44 All’s right with the world,” he intended 
to convey that 44 Whatever is, is right.” It seems to us 
a distortion of the meaning. In the final essay, entitled 
“The Musical Mind: A Study in Social Harmonies,” 
there is not much food for the inquiring reader. To take 
the words of the 4 ‘ Lost Chord ” as a text, and to enlarge 
upon them, is really—well, we hardly know what 
to sav; Mr. Rose is in danger of being regarded as an 
unintentional humorist. Before he publishes again we 
hope he will submit his efforts to some candid, critical 
friend. 


Old Krn*inytnn Palace , and Othrr Payer*. By Austin 
Dobson. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

In this volume Mr. Dobson has collected a number t.f 
essays that appeared recently in the pages of the Sat tonal 
Review and the (Quarterly Renew , and which, as his 
many admirer® will hardly need telling, show no falling off 
in distinction or charm from the essays that delighted us 
long since in 44 Eighteenth Century Vignettes ” and other 
charming volumes. Mr. Dobson’s essays, like his verses, 
have all the subtle qualities of /tof-/*turri ; the men and 
women of the eighteenth century who move in his pages, 
reawakened by the touch of his sympathetic hand, are as 
suggestive of fragrant, forgotten years as the rose petals 
that w’ise women store up in ancient porcelain vases. 
Handled roughly, these frail spectres of the past will 
crumble to the dust realitv w’ould have them be. Laureate 

w 

Whitehead was a bad poet, and is in troth very dead. So 
are Sir John Hawkins, the rival of Boswell and Chambers 
who 44 built ” Kew* Gardens, and Mr. Cradock, of Gumley, 
w’ho did nothing at all in particular. But Mr. Austin 
Dobson, we repeat, ha® a sympathetic hand, and at his 
bidding these dead men take on the appearance of life to 
charm us for an hour with the grace of a century that is 
dead. There is something more than charm in Mr. 
Dobson’s work. There is scholarship and erudition and 
that sympathetic appreciation of humour that is almost 
as rare as humour itself. We hope that we shall have the 
pleasure of adding other volumes to a section of our book¬ 
shelves to which we always recur gladly. 


FICTION. 

PLOT AND ATMOSPHERE. 

Enchanted Ground. By Harry James Smith. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Haute of Serrnvnlle. By Richard Baoot. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Hand of the North. By Marion Fox. (John Lane. 
6s.) 

44 Enchanted Ground.” 

There is a great deal of solid and conscientious work in 
Mr. 8mith’s novel. Take the plot—the bare skeleton of 
the book—and one would not say that it was a very notable 
invention. You have young Philip Wetherell, an 
emotional and artistic New' Englander, set down in the 
midst of the turmoil and temptation of New York ; you 
have the siren, the enchantress, Katrinka; the moment 
when the strain of temptation grows too severe for the 
man’s endurance ; the fall; and finally the recovery. This 
is simple enough ; but the scheme is developed with very 
considerable originality, and one is taught once more that 
treatment is—not quite everything, but almost everything. 
And the counterplot, concerned with the early lapse of 
Colonel Raeburn, is distinctly ingenious. And there are 
noteworthy matters, apart from the plot, scattered here 
and there through the book. Thus Barry, the pessimist, 
discourses of Thanksgiving Day:-- 

Thank Him for flowers; thank Him also for lice and 
scale and blight and slug. Thank Him for the inestimable 
'’iff of health ; thank Him equally for tuberculosis bacilli, 
honkworm, leprosy, and the rest. . . . Look abroad 

with wide-open seeing eyes on the kingdom of Nature . . . 
and tell me what you discover. Teeth to tear, fangs to 


poison, hooks, tusks to rend and gore, stings, claws, venom- 
pouches, suckers—oh, yes, a thousand convincing evidences 
of God’s peace and good-will. Go to the Parasites, O true 
believer, consider their ways, and be wise. . . . What 

is Nature but conflict, pitiless, murderous, uncompromising, 
unremittent conflict, where one out of five, one out of ten 
—yes, in lower species, one out of millions—survives, and 
the rest feed the Cosmic Process. By all means let us 
return thanks, thanks, for the ineffable beauties of Nature! 
Let us go humbly to Nature, and through Nature humbly 
to Nature’s God. 

Contrast this diatribe, one-sided, but just as far as it 
goes, with the infinite amount of sloppy sermonising that 
is still uttered in certain quarters as to a Deity of bound¬ 
less benevolence being infallibly deduced from a considera¬ 
tion of the natural order of things. Of course, both the 
pessimist and the optimist are equally astray ; the former 
i a so intent on the Sahara that he forgets the existence 
of the water pools, while the mild divines who praise the 
absolute loving-kindness of Nature have apparently for¬ 
gotten that all croation is represented by St. Paul as 
being in a condition of travailing and groaning—in a state 
that is of trouble, imperfection, and expectation. 

There are many passages of a quite different order that 
would well bear quotation if space were available. One 
should note the French family, especially the old, broken- 
down chef who determines to exercise once more that skill 
w'hich had made Rouen ring—and murders his lodger’s 
pet pigeon. Praise, too, must be given to the tw r o minor 
characters, the chorus girl and the clerk, and to their senti¬ 
mental mother, who is beautifully draw’n. 

44 The House of Serravallk.” 

The Duca di Monteleone, the last, as it is supposed, of 
an ancient and illustrious house, is desirous of engaging 
a well-born English gentleman as his private secretary 
and literary assistant. Hence the journey of Walter 
Heron from his London club to Monteleone, a castle in 
the Tuscan Maremma, There w r e encounter the villain of 
the piece, the chaplain, Don Torquato Grimaldi; and Mr. 
Bagot plunges into his well-elaborated and absorbing plot 
of intrigue and assassination. The book is undoubtedly 
distinguished by careful and considered craftsmanship; 
the reader is lured on from step to step of the priest’s pro¬ 
gress up to the moment of Don Torquato’s dramatic dis¬ 
covery and defeat; it is not a tale that one can put down 
when one is fairly caught in the toils of the author’s con¬ 
trivance. And yet one is forced to hesitate, to inquire— 
after the secret, if it all has come out—whether one’s 
attention has been captured quite legitimately. Let it 
be clearly understood we are judging the author by high 
standard®—by the standards which he himself sets before 
us—and we cannot help being convinced that Mr. Bagot, 
having done well, could do much better. The novel has a 
hundred ways in which it may interest; there are cases 
in which a single character, wonderfully drawn, may light 
up a whole book. Or the salt of a story may be a sense of 
humour; or, again, it may lie in the sheer appeal of the 
plot, in the merit of the tale, qua tale. But in this latter 
case the story must have extraordinary merit, it muet 
enthral us by virtue of something that is universal : 

44 Leah,” if related in a few bold words, would still inte¬ 
rest and impress. Here it is that the author of 44 The 
House of Serravalle ” fails. He has given us life, and life 
full of incident and strange adventure; but he has not 
succeeded in making one feel that hi® plot is 44 necessary,” 
typical, or of that universal appeal w'hich characterises 
the masterpieces of fiction ; which characterises, too, such 
folk tales as 44 Cinderella.” Take, indeed, the story 
instanced ; imagine your feelings if it ended with Cinder¬ 
ella still amongst the ashes, and the bad sisters still 
wicked, proud, and triumphant. You would experi¬ 
ence a real shock. How would you like a 44 Martin Chuz- 
zlewit ” which left Mr. Pecksniff master of the situation? 
And from this imagined shock we see that 44 Cinderella ” 
has that quality of necessity which i® another name for 
universality. And it is to be feared that Don Torquato, 
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tlio wicked priest, might have succeeded * in his worst 
designs without awaking in the reader’s mind that sense 
of revolt, that feeling of “ it cannot be so.” 

‘ “ The Hand op the North.” 

On the face of it we have here an historical novel. The 
subject at first appears to be the mad revolt of £ssex in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and according to all the 
precedents and canons of historical novel-writing, the 
hero, Sir David Armstrong, is involved in the conspiracy: 
his skill as a swordsman is valuable to the plotters. Well, 
Armstrong escapes from the consequences of his action 
and gets away to his native north, and this is the moment 
when the book really begins. It i6 not so much in the 
events that follow that one must seek the curious merit 
of this romance ; it is rather in what one must vaguely 
call the atmosphere. The scene is laid near Hexham, in 
.the wild lands of Northumberland ; and the author has 
certainly succeeded in investing that beautiful country 
with a peculiar and original enchantment. The method 
is a little vague at times—it if> hard to conjecture the pre¬ 
cise end of lied Simon—but the writer possesses the secret 
of landscape, tho knowledge of the spell that hills and 
woods and waste places are able to cast upon the heart. 
W e see the real and valuable truth which underlie* the 
common moralising about mountains and valleys and dark 
forests, and the usual reflections as to the littleness of 
man in the presence of nature. As this doctrine is usually 
enforced it is sheer nonsense; it is not true—save only 
in the physical sense—that a mountain is greater than a 
man; or that a pine tree is holier than a human being. 
One can no more compare man and nature (in this fashion) 
than one can institute comparisons of value between an 
adder and an epigram. But as profound and mystic truth 
is often concealed beneath the letter of popular sayings, 
so it is in this case ; the mountain and the waste and the 
river do certainly communicate to the heart of man—or 
awake in the heart of man—the knowledge of ineffable 
secrets of his nature; and it is in this sense that they may 
be said to convince him of his littleness—that is, of the 
littleness of many of .the interests which in hi€ ordinary 
moods he regards as of the highest and most vital import¬ 
ance. And it is in the realisation of this secret doctrine 
that we find the merit of “ The Hand of the North.” 


Clayhanger. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Arnold Bennett settles for himself the vexed question 
of the length of novels by writing the history of his hero 
for over five hundred and seventy pages, and then break¬ 
ing off short with the calm remark that in the autumn of 
1911 we may expect a second instalment, with a third still 
to follow. We are not blaming him, for we had to sit 
up half the night to finish “ Clayhanger,” but it is annoy¬ 
ing to have to wait a year for the rest of his story. How¬ 
ever, so fine an artist as Mr. Bennett must work in his 
own way. That peculiarly delightful way is by now fairly 
well known to readers of the “ Five Towns ” novels. It is 
bv the use of detail, detail carried occasionally to excess, 
but invariably interesting, that this epic of provincial 
industrialism is being written. Nothing seems to escape 
the author’s watchful eyes; whether he is describing a 
woman, a man, a room, or a crowd, he accumulatee the 
small significant points with a fearful and wonderful accu¬ 
racy, and gives a series of tiny climaxes that are almost 
uncanny in their power to bring the person or the scene 
before the mental vision. He hits people and situations 
off so neatly, at times, that he induces a wriggle and a 
chuckle of appreciation. Edwin Clayhanger, for example, 
had “ never dined; he had merely had dinner”; and “the 
look of elaborate negligence assumed by every self-respect¬ 
ing person who waits to be introduced ” is excellent- 
The main theme of this portion of a novel—for we 
cannot profess to regard it as a completed work—is the 
relation between Darius Clayhanger, a printer, and Edwin, 
his son, who is conscious of a vague desire to extend his 
life and his experience beyond the narrow bounds of 


“ Bnrsley.” All through the book these two are in a dull 
antagonism which only becomes acute at various critical 
moments; and, although Edwin so far yields as to take 
charge of the business and succeed his father as a master 
printer, he is continually reminded, sometimes by & 
woman’s hand, sometimes by literature, at other times by 
the incursion of a friend of school days, that there is a 
larger, broader world with which he has had nothing to 
do, the inhabitants of which would probably regard him 
and his circumscribed existence with a certain degree of 
curiosity. His nature wakes slowly. Hi6 first glimpse of 
woman, as woman, comes at a merry-making of the 
“ Bursley Mutual Burial Club,” where a female clog- 
dancer does her best to shock the wooden propriety of the 
stolid company in the smoky assembly-room of the Dragon. 
He goes home, and tries to read ; “ he wanted as much as 
ever to do wondrous things, and to do them soon, but 
it appeared to him that he must think out first the enig¬ 
matic subject of Florence.” 

Never had ho seen any female creature as ho saw her, 
and ephemeral images of her were continually forming and 
dissolving before him. He could come to no conclusion at 
all about the subject of Florence. Only his boyish pride 
was gradually being beaten back by an oncoming idea that 
up to that very evening he had been a sort of rather silly 
kid with no eyes in his head. 

Later comes his introduction to Hilda Lessways, when 
both he and she are well over their majority, and inflam¬ 
mable. His love for her, and her sudden surrender, are 
described with a sympathy and insight which few authors 
could surpass, and the current of his solitary musings 
after they have parted shows us the youth realising for 
the first time the meaning of life: — 

He saw himself married. He thought of Clara’s 
grotesque antics with her tedious babe. And he thought 
of his father and of vexations. But that night he was a 
man. She, Hilda, with her independence and her mystery, 
had inspired him with a full pride of manhood. And he 
discovered that one of the chief attributes of a man is an 
immense tenderness. 

Hilda’s first love-letter to him is perfect. “ Dearest,—This 
is my address, I love you. Every bit of me is absolutely 
yours. Write me.—H. L.” Then comes the tragic news 
which keeps him from her until he is a serious, prosperous 
man of nearly forty—she suddenly marries someone else; 
why, we are not told, but have promise of the story of 
her career next year. The account of Edwin’s impulsive 
visit to Brighton and his rescue of Hilda from the 
broker’s men i6 one of the finest chapters of this enthral¬ 
ling romance; in the closing words of the book we find an 
indication of happiness for poor, baffled Edwin at last: — 

Drowning amid the waves of her terrible devotion, he 
was recompensed in the hundredth part of a second for 
all that through her he had suffered or might hereafter 
suffer, 'rtie many problems and difficulties which mar¬ 
riage with her would raise seemed trivial in the light of 
her heart’s magnificent and furious loyalty. He thought 
of the younger Edwin whom she had kissed into rapture 
as of a boy too inexperienced in sorrow to appreciate this 
Hilda. He braced himself to the exquisite burden of life. 

With our praise of this really wonderful exposition of a 
developing mind we have to mingle two or three words of 
remonstrance upon minor points. Mr. Bennett is occa¬ 
sionally irritating when he seeks the “ preciou6 ” phrase 
or the exotic term. He writes, for instance, of “ the 
infidelity of the Tay Bridge three days after Christmas ”; 
of “ preprandial frequentings ”; he speaks of croquet as 
being “in its first avatar”; and, although the word 
“ souvenance ” is to be found in Spenser, it 6eems to us 
that “ memory ” or “ remembrance ” in a purely English 
tale would have been more congruous with the spirit of 
the particular passage. Also, we protest against the use 
of the word “ function ” as a verb ; it is unpleasant, even 
if legitimate—which we doubt. Having thus entered our 
slight complaint, we may close by recording our hearty en¬ 
joyment of “ Clayhanger,” and we await with impatience 
its promised continuation. 
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BATTLE 

Thy beauty is bugle and banner—bugle, and banner, and 
prize, 

I march to the beat of thy heart, and the oriflamme of 
thine eyes; 

My falchion flashes thy smile, as I fight to the far-off 
goal, 

To the love that burns like a star on the battlements of 
thy soul. 

O, Queen, the bugle is blowing, the banners flutter and 
stream ; 

Thy heart is beating and beating, I hear it as in a dream ; 

I grow blind: in my blood there is thunder; there is 
lightning around and above ; 

I have cloven a cohort asunder, I swoon on the ramparts 
of love. 

Ronald Campbell Macpie. 


POETRY IN DAILY LIFE 

By llie Very Rev. William Page Roberts, D.D., Dean of 
^ Salisbury. 

[We have the privilege of publishing that part of the 
address delivered at University College Hospital on 
October 3rd in .which the Dean of Salisbury emphasises 
what the Poetry Society has been insisting on Bince its 
formation—the value of poetry as a formative influence 
and its use in daily life.] 

Recently the 44 Times ” said : 44 There is some danger that 
our scientific age will fall into the dulness w T hich Pope 
prophesied in the 4 Dunciad.’ ” There are few names more 
deservedly held in honour than that of Darwin—in honour 
by the whole world. Prank as the daylight, be expressed 
regret for the loss he considered himself to have suffered 
by excluding the influence of music and poetry from his 
laborious life. Ho speaks of “ lamentable loss of the 
higher a;sthetic tastes, of his mind as a machine for grind¬ 
ing general laws out of a large collection of facts,” and 
he said, 44 if I had to live my life again, I would have 
made a rule to read some poetry or listen to some music 
at least once every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have kept active through use. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, may possibly 
be injurious to the intellect, more probably the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 

Gibbon expressed his firm satisfaction that he had given 
up the study of mathematics before it had blunted powers 
of perception which give such various experience to life. 
There eould scarcely be a more melancholy example of 
one-sided development than that of Herbert Spencer. 
What is to be said of such confessions as these? “An 
indifference to epic poetry.” 44 On reading a portion of 
the Iliad ill translation lie would rather give a large sum 
than read to the end.” 44 In reading Dante he soon wanted 
a change in the mode of presentation and change in tho 
quality of the substance.” “There is more dramatic pro¬ 
perty in the conversations of all third-rate novelists than 
in the dialogues of Plato.” Well, there are some infirmities 


men should not display in public; their deformities and 

defects need not be exposed to view. 

The ideal to set before us is that of complete develop¬ 
ment. But, since in lives crowded with professional en¬ 
gagements such complete development must be impossible, 
an approximation to it should be attempted. For this 
some subject should be fastened upon which most success¬ 
fully will bring into operation powers which have not 
been called into activity by professional studies. 

If I were tho director of young men and women pre¬ 
paring for the medical profession I should say the realm 
of the fine arts is that into which they should make excur¬ 
sions for the refreshment and enlargement of their mental 
life. I would say that some attention to architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, and poetry—queen of all the 
arts—should by a solemn determination constantly engage 
some of their energy. While I would say, fix upon one of 
them to be your favoured mistress, acquire rapidly a bird’s- 
eye view of all of them. This would not be difficult. 
But, if after gaining some little knowledge of the fine 
arts, we fasten upon one to be, as it were, our hobby, one 
to counteract the narrowing influence of mentally concen¬ 
trated specialism, I think perhaps the most easily acces¬ 
sible and, in my judgment, the most efficacious is poetry. 
It is not possible to be in daily contact with the highest 
products of art. Enough if we keep out of our homes, 
and the objects we must constantly see, all that is ugly; 
for to get U6ed to the ugly so as not to notice it is not 
to change the ugly, but to become less sensitive to ugliness, 
and thus to become coarser and less refined in taste. But 
poetry you may have every day, and you will remember 
what Darwin said about it. 

Not so long ago, one of the most learned scholars in 
Europe said to me: 44 Last time we met you did me a great 
service; you told me to read a little poetry every day, and 
1 have done it ever since.” 

If I could induce all of you to go and do likewise you 
would think of me with gratitude when I am no more. 
For poetry is the queen of the arts. It is the thought, the 
vision, the emotion of some powerful mind, vitalised by 
imagination, and expressed in that mode of music we call 
rhyme and rhythm. People who say that the subjects of 
poetry can be more effectively told in prose do not know 
what they are talking about. They are as wise as a blind 
man who denied the charm of colour, or one incapable of 
perceiving odour who should question the sweetness of the 
violet and the rose. I have no patience with people who 
ostentatiously say they do not care for poetry, for they 
say they do not care for some of the loftiest products of 
the human mind. 

If you have not, at present, a liking for poetry, then 
make one. How can it be done, and so done as not to 
draw too much energy from your professional work? I 
should say, choose a poet who is acknowledged by the 
weightiest authorities to be a true and great poet. Having 
chosen your great poet, and one not of your own genera¬ 
tion who can idealise the age of which you are a part, 
then every day, even if it be but for five minutes, read a 
page carefully, noting every suggestive word and visualis¬ 
ing every sceue. If you do this, not a year will have gone 
by without your growing keener to perceive beauty and 
more sensitive to the impact of its charm. 
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A short time ago, I was told that Wordsworth was little 
read by Oxford men. Well, there are men and men, but 
I can scarcely believe that. 

Try, I would say to those who at present are not 
students, still less lovers of poetry—try Wordsworth’s “ Pre¬ 
lude ” and “ Excursion,” one page a day, five minutes’ 
meditation, and I am sure that all but the organically and 
incurably dull, who are as incapable of poetic sensibility 
ns a piece of putty, in a single year will, without inter¬ 
fering with their professional work, have evolved from 
hidden, unperceived, subliminal depths, a poetic sensi¬ 
bility which will be an organ of ever increasing delight. 

I am not suggesting that you should all attempt to 
become poets. I dare say many of you have written 
verses, and some fair being has placed them in her bosom 
and thought them beautiful. Well, what can be happier 
than to be in love? May you have no cardiac failure in 
that respect! May your love and its gladness live longer 
than your verses! 

There have been members of the medical profession to 
whom has been accorded the name of poet. But I have 
a suspicion that their eminence as poets was inversely as 
their success in practice. Oliver Goldsmith was perhaps 
cne of the best representatives of poetic accomplishment 
in the medical profession. It is uncertain where or how 
he obtained his medical degree, but it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that he did in his foreign wanderings receive a 
nominal qualification for practice. This must have been 
small and brief. It is said that he drew out a prescription 
for a certain Mrs. Sidebotham which so appalled the 
apothecary that he refused to make it up, and that as the 
lady sided with the apothecary he threw up the case and 
his profession at the same time. But what a delightful, 
fascinating writer 1 All who have any poetic taste are 
charmed by the tenderness and simple yet perfect grace 
and music of “ The Deserted Village.” All who care for 
genial humour mingled with the restraining pen¬ 
siveness of one who knows the sorrows of life as 
well as the eccentricities which provoke a smile, are in 
love with “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” All who care for 
English comedy without vulgarity and without pruriency 
welcome the revival on the stage of “She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer.” Ah 1 I have forgotten a much greater poet still, 
first almost in my opinion of the brilliant stars which 
shone in the firmament of the nineteenth century—Keats. 
He studied medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and when 
his poems appeared vulgar reviewers tried to extinguish 
them by sneering at his medical training. “ Go back to 
the shop, Mr. John; stick to plasters and pills and oint¬ 
ment boxes.” The poems live and the reviewer is ever¬ 
lastingly damned. Sir Richard Blackmore took his degree 
at Oxford, studied medicine at Padua, where he became 
a. Doctor of Medicine, and in 1687 became a Fellow of 
the College of Physicians. He produced long epic poems 
which were largely read; but if all were like his descrip¬ 
tion of a volcano, it is not surprising that if his patients 
left him, so did his readers : 

“ Of deadly gripes and fierce consuming pain 
The labouring mounts belch drossy vomit out 
And throw their melted bowels round about.” 

Sir Samuel Garth was another medical poet. lie 
graduated at Cambridge, studied medicine at Leyden. 
He, too, was a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
delivered the Hprveian Oration. 

Mark Akenside, the son of a Newcastle butcher, was 
s?nt to Edinburgh to study theology, but preferred 
medicine. He also studied at Leyden. It must have been 
mentally enlarging, thi6 experience of foreign life and 
thought. From the University of Cambridge he delivered 
the Cronian Lecture. His chief poem was on “ The 
Pleasures of the Imagination.” 

I do not call upon you to devote yourselves to the pro¬ 
duction of poetry. Suffice it to say, that your minds 
should become, as it were, cabinets of beautiful things. 
Even if you have to limit your pecuniary gains for the 


sake of a complete development, would it be a serious loss? 
It was asked by one wdio must be venerated by all, as He 
is worshipped by millions, “ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole w'orld and lose his own soul?” 
By losing the soul I mean losing the finer capabilities and 
potentialities of the thinking being, and by so much 
becoming less than man. There are thousands of things 
wdiich are not necessary for happiness. In many a humble 
clerical home, both British and German, there is refine¬ 
ment of manners and intellectual accomplishment; there 
are sons and daughters in whom virtue, brains, and 
religion are worthily combined, who become strength and 
fibre in their native land. What more is necessary ? That 
they should start life with a fortune? Better that they 
should make one. At any rate, it is more to be a man 
than a money-bag; those who think otherwise must be left 
to amass the most they can, and then descend to a grave 
their gains of coin can never enter. What if there is after¬ 
wards a long life even for ever and ever! What to enter 
a spirit world with a pauper mind 1 


POETS AND SEERS 

At the beginning of his handbook on “ The Birth and 
Growth of Worlds,” the Rev. A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.8., 
sometime Professor of Geology at Oxford, quotes from 
Shelley’s “ Hellas ” the following verse, which he believe? 
to be prophetic of the nebular hypothesis: — 

“ Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river, 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away.” 

The writer further points out, discussing the poet as a 
prophet, “ Every now and then there rises before him the 
vision of some great physical truth hitherto unappre¬ 
hended, or only dimly guessed at by science;"this he bodies 
forth, it may be in somewhat obscure diction. Little heed 
is paid to what he says, but in the fulness of time the 
accomplishment comes, when the slow and painstaking 
labours of the scientific investigator demonstrate to the 
world at large what was to the poet a flash of inspiration. 

“ It was to a poet that a truth in botany, which may 
be said to give a unity to that science, w T as revealed. It 
w T as a poet who foresaw all the triumphs which steam has 
realised, and some which it has not yet compassed.” 

Discussing this theme another writer declares that per¬ 
haps the most striking poetic forecast of the use of steam 
was that made by William Strode, who stood high among 
the poets of the early seventeenth century. In his play, 
“ The Floating Island,” which was performed before 
Charles I., there is a passage about which Mr. Bertram 
Tlobell, whose finding of the Strode MSS. restored the 
forgotten poet to fame, has written, “ I do not know of 
any other passage in any poet or prose writer in which so 
many inventions and discoveries, which must at the time 
have seemed to be impossibilities, are so clearly foretold.” 
It is in the third act of the play, wdiere Queen Fancie 
expresses her desire for novel inventions. “ Her speech,” 
Mr. Dobell remarks, “ almost forms a summing up of the 
most remarkable scientific discoveries which have been 
made sinco the poet’s time.” 

Another poetic anticipation of scientific discoveries was 
made by Walt Whitman, who, in “Leaves of Grass,” pub¬ 
lished four years before Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” 
gave a long, clear statement of the doctrine of evolution. 

Perhaps our readers can supply other similar instances 
of the poot as a seer. 


Mr. Sivori Levey is giving two recitals at the Steinway 
Hall on November 19, at 3.15, and November 26, at 8.30. 
The programme on the former occasion includes selections 
from Shelley, and on the latter a miscellaneous programme, 
with original music. 
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POETICAL CHARACTERS AT DINNER 

The costume dinner and recital promoted by the 
Baroness de Bertouch, in aid of the fund of the Society, 
was a distinctive and charming affair, and the spectators 
who watched the masqueraders from the gallery of the 
King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant were highly 
delighted with the entertainment provided for them. The 
thanks of the Society are due to the Baroness and the 
members of the Kensington Centre for their efforts, and 
to Mademoiselle Caroli, Rangiuia, the Maori chief, Miss 
Elsie Machen, Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr. Julian Gade, 
and Mr. Reginald Clark for their contributions to an 
admirable programme. 

Under the title of “Playing Poets,” the “Daily Tele¬ 
graph ” gave the following descriptive report: 

“ Titania, or it may have been Queen Mab, sold you a 
programme, and was careful about the change. Thus you 
felt at once the poetic atmosphere. Coming upstairs you 
stumbled over Byron into Homer. For this was the 
1 Pageant of Poetry ’ contrived by the Poetry Society at 
the Holborn Restaurant, and of persons enumerated on 
Titania’s programme only one, the chairman. Sir Alfred 
Turner, was allowed to be merely himself. The rest 
appeared in the guise of characters out of all the poets 
and novelists, from Shakespc?are to Mr. G. R. Sims. The 
poets themselves, indeed, were scarce, but Lord Byron 
appeared with a retinue, which included Lady Byron and 
his sister, and even the Countess Guiccioli, so that he 
may be counted a host in himself. For the rest, there was 
D’Artagnan beside a Puritan maid out of Longfellow, a con¬ 
junction which one cannot believe to the taste of that dash¬ 
ing mousquetaire. There was Juliet with Sir Walter Ralegh, 
which seems a much more promising association. Fra 
Lippo Lippi was beside the Blessed Damozel, and Petruchio 
with Tennyson’s grandmother. There was a Cleopatra 
or two and a company of Greek gods and goddesses, and 
Sohrab and Sohrab’s mother, and a group of Tennyson’s 
‘ Fair Women,’ and the sight was gorgeous to behold. 
So the members of the PoetTy Society sat down to dinner. 
And ‘ after they had put from them the desire of eating 
end drinking,* as Homer remarked, Sir Alfred Turner gave 
the toast of ‘ Poetry,’ and spoke of the value thereof and 
of the Poetry Society. Then there were recitations and 
songs and dances.” 

Certain supplementary details, published in the “ Aber¬ 
deen Free Press,” may be added: 

“ Baroness de Bertouch, as the Spirit of Poetry, received 
the guests, who assembled to the number of about 120, in 
the reception-room of the King’s Hall, where they made 
picturesque, though in some degree incongruous, groups, 
the creations of Homer making the acquaintance of those 
of Shakespeare, while men and women of Byron, Rossetti, 
Moore, Longfellow, and Tennyson met on familiar terms. 
The diversified character of the throng was further empha¬ 
sised by the presence of a real Maori chief in native robes 
and two Moorish gentlemen in characteristic attire, while 
two charming little girls personified fairies and distributed 
programmes. The dresses were designed with much taste 
and with a commendable regard for historical accuracy. 
The enjoyment of social intercourse among this brilliant 
but strangely Assorted assemblage was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a bugle call, which was the signal for the guests 
to arrange themselves into ordered groups, each of which 
represented a particular poet, and thus organised they 
marched in to dinner, led by Major-General Sir Alfred 
Turner, the chairman, who wore modern evening dress. 
Sir Alfred, in giving the toast * Poetry,* confessed that 
when he was young he had tried to write poetry himself, 
but it had been a dismal failure. He thought that the 
function of poetry had never been better described than by 
the poet Coleridge in saying that it gave the habit of 
wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all things. 
The Society, he added, was not very old, but it had done 
good work, and he regarded that occasion as a good 
augury of its lasting success.” 


THE NEW ELOCUTION 

Mr. Forbe6-Robertson and the Art of Speaking Verse. 

In accordance with notice previously given, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, a vice-president of the Society, conducted an 
audition of readers and speakers of verse on Saturday, 
September 10. Unfortunately, the experienced examiner 
left for the United States in the course of the following 
week, and in the hurry of departure omitted to send 
his formal report on individual performances. We have 
pleasure in giving a descriptive account of this highly suc ¬ 
cessful meeting from one who was present. 

It was worth many subscriptions to hear the valuable- 
address with which Mr. Forbes-Roberlson wound up tin* 
audition he held on behalf of the Poetry Society on Satur¬ 
day afternoon. He had listened patiently to about a score of 
amateur and professional exponents of the art of speaking 
verse, whose efforts he commended, and then he proceeded 
to give some excellent advice wdiich thoroughly endorsed 
the methods and policy of the Poetry Society. Ho had 
not come to flatter but to judge, he said, but he was very 
agreeably surprised at the way the examinees had recited 
and read. Thev had shown taste and discrimination. In 
some cases the voices were not loud or strong enough for 
that large hall—the Throne room of the Holborn 
Restaurant; with some there was a tendency to depart 
from natural delivery and to sing or chant instead of 
delivering the words in the simplest possible way, and in 
others to indulge in gesticulation. Gesticulation, especially 
in tlie speaking of lyrical poetry, is out of place, the most 
finished demonstrator of the art pointed out. It does not 
assist the reciter to convey a certain emotion or a certain 
feeling, and it is better that he should confine himself to 
the use of the voice, impressing the audience by intonation 
and inflection and facial expression, eliminating altogether 
the adjunct of action. With lyrical poetry the words should 
be spoken without any action whatever. They were not 
appealing to the eye; they were not part of a scene but 
standing alone, expressing beautiful words and ideas 
through the voice as readers or reciters. 

The tendency of reciters to drop the voice at the end of 
a line was noticed. The last word or two has to be watched 
very carefully, lest having come to the end of a sentence 
the voice is not supported, the air being exhausted, and 
the word disappears, the sense of the line or sentence being 
lost to the audience. 

Another great thing to remember, Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
pointed out, is not only to secure true pronunciation and 
clear enunciation and to give effect to the motion and 
feeling of a poem, but to give careful consideration to the 
value and object of each word—not its value in the line or 
phrase, but the actual mere sound of the word. So many 
words in the English language are in themselves beautiful 
sounds, and therefore it behoves the reciter to be very 
careful to give out clearly the preciousness of the sounds 
themselves apart from elocutionary efforts. Every word in 
the language has its own character and mission apart from 
its position in the line. There are words that are so 
beautiful that they must be given with all their purity, 
and if you are conscious of the beauty of words and feel 
them deeply yourself, you will go a long way to producing 
the effect of beauty upon your audience. 

Such work as they were engaged on, Mr. Forbes-Robert¬ 
son declared, was most praiseworthy and admirable in every 
way. He hoped they would continue in their efforts, and 
that they would remember that sincerity and naturalness 
were to be striven after and mannerisms avoided. “ Be 
perfectly natural, simple, and unaffected, and conscious 
of the beauty of the language.” 

The examination was arranged for the personal satis¬ 
faction and benefit of the members of the Poetry Society 
and also as a test of the qualifications of members who 
might be called on to act as missionaries of the Society 
and " demonstrators of the art of speaking verse.” Each 
candidate was liable to be called on to " speak ” two 
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poems (“ The Blessed Damozel ” and Wordsworth’s “ The 
World is too much with us”), to read a portion of “ Abt 
Vogler,” and to recite or read a poem selected by the 
examiner and one chosen by themselves as indicative of 
their personal style and taste. To hear each candidate do 
this programme would have involved a sitting of ten or 
twelve hours, and the expert examiner was content to hear 
about a third of “ The Blessed Damozel ” spoken and the 
Wordsworth sonnet or a part of “Abt Vogler” read, ex¬ 
cessive repetition, which while illustrating the varying 
styles was apt to become monotonous, being avoided by 
some of the candidates being allowed to recite or read the 
pieces selected by themselves. All the candidates were 
members of the Society, and included a lady from 
far-off Texas, and a girl from Sydney, N.S.W.— 
a collection typical of the wide appeal and ramifi¬ 
cations of the Poetry Society. In their different 
ways, trying and embarrassing though the audition 
was, they showed considerable ability, giving evidence 
(in the opinion of the examiner) “ of a great feeling for 
poetry. The average was very high and the exhibition 
most satisfactory under the circumstances.” This endorse¬ 
ment by the greatest living authority, and his deiinite pro¬ 
nouncement supporting the policy outlined in Lady 
Margaret Sackville’s address on “ The Art of Speaking 
Verse,” are most gratifying to the Society and the pains¬ 
taking enthusiasts who submitted themselves to Saturday’s 
ordeal, and will result in a wider practical application of 
the Society’s very necessary work. 


SEATS FOR “KING HENRY VIII.” 

Several members having found great difficulty in book¬ 
ing seats for “ Henry VIII.” at His Majesty’s Theatre 
have expressed a wish that the Society should endeavour 
to make some arrangements for reserving a block of seats 
for members. The management informs us that no 2s. 
seats (back of upper circle) are available till after 
Christmas. We can, however, secure a block of these 
seats for the first available date in January, as soon as 
booking re-commences, provided that members who wish 
to have one or more of these seats allotted to them notify 
headquarters before the 11th inst. of the number of tickets 
they require. The date for which the Society has secured 
seats will be announced in the December issue of the 
Gazette. Seats applied for after the 11th inst. cannot be 
guaranteed, and will only be allotted if vacancies occur. 
Further arrangements of this nature will be made if 
members wish for their extension. It must be understood 
that such facilities are sought and offered entirely for the 
convenience of members and their friends, and are not 
a source of financial liability or profit to the Society. 

If there is any demand for them, blocks of other seats 
than the 2s. upper circle ones will be reserved. 


Miss Amy Coates, Pond House, Chingford, Essex, has 
formed a Poetic Drama Society, which meets for rehearsals 
at 46, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. Miss Coates would like 
to hear from gentlemen able to take part in Yeats’ “ The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,” and Patrick Colum’s “ The 
Miracle of the Corn,” and other poetical plays. The sub¬ 
scription for each session, summer and autumn, is 10s. 6d. 
The P.D.S. have offered a triple bill in aid of the funds 
of the society. 


A series of monthly readings of poetry and poetical plays 
will be given at The Literary Salon, 40, Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W., by M iss Clara Reed, commencing on 
November 26, at 3.30 p.m., tickets, 2s. 6d. each for a single 
recital, or 10s. 6d. for the series of six. Miss Reed is also 
conducting a Poetry Reading Class at The Literary Salon, 
whero she has recently given two recitals w*ith great 
acceptance. 
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POETRY AND SLUDGE. 

Songs from London . By Ford Madox Huxffer. - (Elkin 
Mathews ) 

A real poet speaks to us in this little volume. These 
less than thirty pages contain more poetry than can be 
found within the covers of a dozen books of verse, some 
running into hundreds of pages, which have been published 
lately. Not great poetry, perhaps, but yet poetry, rare 
and beautiful, strong and sweet, and full of promise. Take 
these fine lines from the first poem in the volume, “ Views ” 
of Rome. * 

All vapours form a background for your face 
In this unreal town of real things. 

• •••«•• 

Being we too, full surely we shall go 

Up to that Hill .... some synonym for Home. 
Avalon? Grave? or Heaven? I do not know. . . . 

But one day or to-day, the day may come, 

When I may be your I, your Rome my Rome. 

There is splendour in “The Gothic Woman’s Love 
Song." 

Make our couch of Rome and the footstool of our throne, 
All Greece: throw* sc 2 nted Spain for the incense of our 
fire. 

Bring me all the East for the jewels of my zone, 

Cast the rest together for our flaming wedding pyre. 

Pour me blood of gods: bring me broken oaths for toys; 

Countless of the cost, of their ruin and our own. 

Drunk with wine and passion, drink thy moment’s fill of 
joys. 

God-like, man-like, beast-like, drink and cast the lup 
a-down. 

Lose thy life: give up thy crown, 

Lose thy soul, give our all 

As we sink to death and ruin with the smoke of worlds for 
pall. 

There is the vigorous joy of spring and life in “ Con¬ 
sider.” 

Now green comes springing o'er the heath, 

And each small bird with lifted breath 

Cries, “ Brother, consider the joy there is in living,” 

“ Consider, consider,” the jolly throstle saith. 

The golden gorse, the wild thyme frail 
And sw r eet, the butter cowslip pale, 

Cry, “ Sisters, consider the peace that comes w*ith giving. 
And render, and render your sweet and scented breath.” 
Now men, come walking o’er the heath 
To mark this pretty world beneath, 

Bethink them: “ Consider what joy might lie in living. 
None striving, constraining none, and thinking not on 
Death.” 

From the same publisher we have received a booklet 
entitled “ Bubbles,” by Catharine Bondinot Atterbury. It 
contains versified and rhyming matter, the quality of which 
may be judged from the following specimens: — 

She: Coquettish? 

Forgettish ? 

Both useless, I fear. 

Regrettish ? 

Or frettish? 

Good gracious! he’s here. 

He: I’ve always said you was quite a good sort, 

And I’ve always found you a rare old sport: 

Well, what do you think? Have I lost or won? 

Say “ Righto ” or “ Rats,” and the thing is done. 

From a number of “poems of place” we take “Ursula 
in Upsala.” 

When Ursula to Upsala went, 

8he looked on the verge of sepulture ; 

But was brought back soon from the mouth of the tomb 
By a course of physical culture 1 

We need not comment on these typical quotations. 
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SHORT NOTICES 

‘‘Monica’s Love and other Poems” (Charles Granville: 
L\ W. Daniel, 2s. 6d.). The title poem tells the story of the 
Mother of 8. Augustine in thoughtful and poetic verse. 
The shorter poems in this volume are musical, and show 
true poetic feeling. 

“ A Dinka Story and other Sudan Poems (S. Lyle: 
George Allen and Sons) is a small book of poems about the 
Sudan. The author evidently knows and loves the East. 

“ The Hudson and other Poems” (George S. Heilman: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 5s. net) hails from the other side 
of the Atlantic. The verses are thoughtful, and some of 
the shorter poems are very musical. The lines to Coleridge 
are charming: — 

Thine is the mystic melody, 

The far-off murmur of some dreamland sea 
Lifting throughout the night, 

Up to the moon’s mild light. 

Waves silver-lustrous, silvery-white. 

That beat in rhythm on the shadowy shore. 

And burst in music, and are seen no more. 

“Selections from Parts I. and II. of 4 Frederick’s Pere¬ 
grination and other Poems’” (Gus. J. Trares: Murray 
and Co., 2s. 6d. and Is.). A serious attempt to describe 
a young man’s outlook on life and his adventures in main¬ 
lands—an allegory of pessimism. The author’s style may 
be seen from the following excerpt: — 

What obstacles and difficulties mark yon doubtful way! 
What ordeals and privations theirs, who dare from custom 
stray! 

So dreadfully the trials frown, so fierce the hardships glare, 
His truant ship returns a wreck whom death resolves to 
spare. 

This is evidently the book of a young man in the making, 
who has seen, thought, and read much and set himself the 
task of solving the riddle of the universe. We shall expect 
to hear from Mr. Trares again when his expression and his 
outlook have become simplified. 

“ The Sunlit Wav ” (Guy Kendall: Frank Palmer, 12-14, 
Red Lion Court, E C., Is. 6d. net) contains some delightful 
work, thoughtful in expression, poetical in feeling. There 
is a sweet fragrance about these flowers and fruit of a 
cultivated mind, but, better than the “ 8ongs of Autumn ” 
or the charming “ Christmas Ballad,” we like the eastern 
flavour of “ The Thorn in the Flesh ” : — 

It puzzles me to know if cold and heat 
Are fairlv* set down in God’s balance sheet: 

w * 

How unused fuel sorts with rapid flame, 

What worth’s in live coal, what in smoking peat, 
Whether one scale rates act alike and aim. 

“ The Marriage of Music ” (Annie C. Dalton, 1672, 
Beech Avenue, Vancouver, B.C.). From far-off British 
Columbia comes a dainty, slim volume, full of melody 
and tender thoughts. Cheerfully and tunefully Mrs. 
Dalton sings of many things, of duty and opportunity, of 
the character and the scenes of the western world, of— 
The hum of bees in a breathless noon, 

The lisp of ripples beyond the dune, 

The scent of lilies, the rose of June, 

And Love singing low his tenderest tune. 


During the past month the following joined the Society 
as patrons or vice-presidents: Lord Dunsany *, the Very 
Rev. W. Page Roberts, D.D., Dean of Salisbury; Sir 
W. B. Richmond. K.C.B., R.A.; the Hon. T. A. Coghlan, 

I S O., Agent-General for New South Wales ; and the Hon. , 
R. C. Russell, late Agent-General for Natal. I 


THE POETRY HOUR 

Suggestions for a month’s reading and learning 

The selections for the Poetry Hour for the next month 

* 

are taken from Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury ”— published 
by Macmillan and Co. We trust this new series of selec¬ 
tions will be found as useful as the previous year’s reading, 
and we particularly impress upon members and those using 
this selection as a guide to the improvement of their 
acquaintance with the best poetry, the desirability of 
memorising as well as reading. 

As we quoted previously from the Headmaster of Eton’s 
remarks on the subject: “An essential part of education 
is the committing to memory poetry and perhaps some prose 
suitable to the age, full of the best things that the best 
men have thought and said in the best way. Learning by 
heart should begin not later than five or six years of age, 
and be vigorously prosecuted till fourteen and continued as 
long ns possible.” 

Read. 

Week ending November 12:— Learn. 

La Belle Dame sans Merci (Keats) ... Whole Poem 
On first Looking into Chapman’s 

Homer (Keats) ... ... ... Whole Sonnet 

The Old Familiar Faces (C. Lamb)... Whole Poem 
The Death-Bed (Hood) 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at 

this hour (Wordsworth) ... ... Sonnet 

Week ending November 19: — 

To a Skylark (Shelley) ... ... Whole Poem 

To the Cuckoo (Wordsworth) 

The Reaper (Wordsworth) ... ... Whole Poem 

A Dream of the Unknown (Shelley) 

Khubla Khan (Coleridge) ... ... Whole Poem 

Week ending November 26: — 

Threnos (Shelley) ... ... ... Whole Poem 

Nature and the Poet (Wordsworth) 

The Forsaken Merman (Matthew 

Arnold) ... ... ... ... Whole Poem 

The Deserted Garden (Mrs. Browning) 

Week ending December 3: — 

The Toys (Coventry Patmore) ... Whole Poem 
Two in the Campagna (R. Browning) 

Never the Time and the Place 

(R. Browning) ... ... ... Whole Poem 

If thou must love me (Mrs. Browning) Sonnet 
A Summer Night (Matthew Arnold) 


The Dean of Salisbury’s eloquent remarks on the use 
of poetry in education are a striking reminder of how 
one-sided education is becoming. In our anxiety for 
practical success, for commercial results, w-e are losing 
sight of essentials; and education, like literature, is becom¬ 
ing brutalised, designed for the making of mechanics and 
buyers and sellers, not men. Truly, it is a Cyclopean age, 
mechanical and one-eyed, worshipping ephemeral results, 
and mistaking the means for the end. Even Darwin, who 
lamented the neglect and consequent atrophy of his 
imaginative powers, would scorn our twisted interpretation 
of his theory of “ Jthe survival of the fittest.” He did not 
refer to physical strength and material well-being only. 
Shakespeare still lives, and it is better for a man to be 
acquainted with him than with the latest system of double 
entry : the work of Herbert Spencer, in whose scheme of 
things poetry had no place, has crumbled away already, 
while Homer survives and will continue to hearten men 
when much that we think fit to day is forgotten. A whole¬ 
hearted appreciation of poetry may not add a penny to our 
salary, but it will help us to understand and make a better 
use of life. It will do more for us than all the copy-book 
maxims and the worship of material success on whie> 
modern “ education ” seems to be based. 
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TO LYRIC WRITERS 

As announced in the Spring Number of the “Gazette,” 
Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, jun., the director of the Song- 
Writers’ Agency and Recitations Bureau, has placed his 
agency at the service of members of the Society, and wo 
have arranged with him to select from the work of members 
such lyrics as he considers suitable for a musical setting, 
with a view to their being offered to publishers. We trust 
members will take advantage of Mr. Graves’ expert 
services. Typical lyrics selected for further treatment 
will be published with comments in this supplement next 
month. It is unnecessary to point out that the writing of 
songs for music publishers, musical comedies, and so forth, 
is an attractive and remunerative exercise of the poetical 
craft, and on the financial side is not to be disdained. 
There is a demand for verses of a higher quality and deeper 
significance, which Mr. Graves is trying to stimulate and 
meet. We may add that this arrangement has been made 
entirely in the interests of members who write verses, and 
the Society hns no commercial concern, advantage, or 
responsibility from or in it. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS OF 
THE POETRY SOCIETY 

Members are reminded that although the ordinary sub¬ 
scription rate to The Academy (weekly issue) is 15s. per 
annum, they may obtain it for 10s. per annum, or 2s. 6d. 
per quarter, post free, provided orders are sent through 
headquarters. This special privilege applies to members ; 
of the Society only, and should be particularly appreciated , 
by country members. 


Apropos of the Society’s test for readers and speakers, 
and our desire to raise the standard of public perform¬ 
ances and secure the alliance of technical ability with 
intelligence, and the ability to make an audience feel the 
beauty and meaning of the “ recitation,” it is pertinent to 
quote a leading dramatic critic’s comments on a recent 
ambitious essay of a young actress. “ Miss Z. showed no 
signs of nervousness or actual incompetence. ... I can 
imagine her in useful minor parts in modern plays, but 
she has neither the voice nor the magnetism for Shake¬ 
speare. Acting is hot a question of speaking lines, and if 
it were Miss Z. has much to learn in the matter of 
delivery. Her emphasis was often at fault. Surely Lady 
Macbeth, when her husband’s wavering purpose sets her 
nerve on edge, should accentuate the “ me ” in “ give me 
the dagger,” and not speak the line as if it were composed 
of a dactyl and a trochee. But acting means much more 
than intelligent elocution. It means the power of imagina¬ 
tion which enables a player to live in a character, and also 
it means the telepathic power of conveying thoughts and 
feelings to an audience.” We are not concerned with 
acting, but these remarks apply equally forcibly to the 
speaking of verse, in which immature and unbalanced 
public efforts are to be discouraged. 


On December 7 Miss L. Lloyd will lecture on behalf of 
the Society at the Central Library, Tottenham Lane, 
Hornsey, on “ How to Enjoy Browning.” Mr. Thomas 
Johnston, the Borough Librarian, will be glad for local 
members to attend; admission free. 


All communications relating to the Poetry Society should | 
be addressed to the Headquarters of the Society, Clun 
House, Surrey Street, Strand. London, W.C. 


CENTRE REPORTS 

BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 

By kind permission of the Misses Blake and Mortimer, 
a drawing room meeting to formally inaugurate a local 
Centre of the Poetrv Society will be held at Hoove Lea, 
King’s Road, Hove, on Wednesday, November 23. 
Members and others wishing to attend are requested to 
communicate direct with Miss Dorothy G. Apthorpe, 26, 
Wilbury Gardens, Hove, secretary pro tern.: Early intima¬ 
tion of intention to be present at this meeting would greatly 
facilitate arrangements. 


CLAPHAM. 

A Clapham Centre will be formed at a meeting to be held 
(by kind permission of Mr. G. B. Gale) at 18, Albion Road, 
Clapham, S.W., on November 18, at 7.30 p.m. Members 
and intending members are requested to accept this notice 
as an invitation to attend. 


HAMPSTEAD. 

The minor poets of the nineteenth century provided 
the Hampstead Centre with an enjoyable evening on 
Tuesday, when the members met as usual at Miss Julie 
Huntsman’s Studio, 150, Finchley Road. Lady Strachey 
presided and read several interesting poems, and amongst 
other readers were Miss L. Lloyd, Mrs. Aynsley, Miss 
A. L. Ayiusley, and Mr. Kelly. It was announced that, 
owing to his approaching departure from England, the 
lion, treasurer, Mr. Richard Hambly, was obliged to resign 
his office, and that Mrs. Aynsley had kindly consented to 
bo his successor. 


KENSINGTON. 

At a meeting of this Centre, held at 27, Scarsdale Villas, 
by kind permission of the President, the Baroness de 
Bertouch, on October 28, Mr. Wagner read an interesting 
paper on “ Blank Verse as a Medium for Tragedy,” and 
some excellent readings were contributed by Miss Hart, 
Miss Nigel, Mrs. Chaplin, Mr. Stephenson, Miss Rayson, 
and others. 

The next meeting will be held oil November 11 at 11, 
Sinclair Gardens, Kensington, when Mr. Robert Stephen¬ 
son will lecture on “ Voice Production in its Relation to 
Reading and Reciting Poetry.”—5 p.m. 

Members attached to this Centre are invited by Miss 
Festing to an “ At Home ” at 56, Queen’s Gate Terrace, 
on November 26.—4 p.m. The programme will be mis¬ 
cellaneous readings of favourite poems. 

Mr. Julian Gade has promised a lecture for December, 
to be followed by one by Miss Hart, and during the 
winter many new features will add to the interest of the 
Kensington meetings. Members will appreciate the 
Baroness de Bertouch’s energetic direction by participating 
in large numbers in the meetings provided for them. 


SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. 

At a very pleasant and successful meeting held at 157, 
King Henry’s Road, kindly len,t for the occasion by 
Madame Fischer-Sobell, a South Hampstead Centre was 
formed and twenty new members recruited. Madame 
Brunei gave an illuminating address on Poetry. Madame 
Fischer-Sobell was elected president, and Miss Rousby, 
44, Belsize Road, was appointed honorary secretary, to 
whom nominations for the Council should be sent prior to 
the next meeting, which will be held at 157, King Henry’s 
Road, at 3.30 p.m., on Saturday, November 26. New 
members are requested to forward the entrance fee and 
subscription to Miss Rousby, who on receipt thereof will 
issue membership certificates. 


Centre secretaries would oblige by sending reports for 
publication in the Journal not later than the last Saturday 
in the month. 
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THE POETS’ COLUMN. 

V, publications of monitors of the Society 
end Individual books of verse may to announced 
in this special column. For scale of charges 
apply* The Poetry Society, Clun House, Surrey 
street. W.C. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLUMN 

For scale of charges under this special heading 
apply the Poetry Society, Clun House. Surrey 

Street, W-C- 


Do You Aspire 

to become 


P«rtic«Ur.f commended to reciter* b/ I be Daily Telegraph 
•od other newspaper*. 

Poems & Ballads 

By A. G. HALES. 

IVmr Corres/osutent ami Novelist. 

Four volumes in one. Lane crown Bv;-, gilt, 5/- net. 

ERSK1NE MACDONALD, 17, Surrey Street, 

Strand. W.C. 



By WILLIAM BOOTH. 

• Strength, honesty, and faith .ire the notes of these son*s of n- 
Y**l w*‘ has ballads of the trarmar driver, the Inly 

cieik, the sandwichiuan. ttie ^l>>ry girl of the Salvation Army.'*— 
Tunes . 

*'There are in H it little book verses whith och » Hood. '-Irish 
1 imr<, 

“The humour of the e poems is both genuine and kindly.”— 
Wa >h hater GuarJian. 

Ilia command of words, his skill in ihvthm and rhyme. Ins fund o' 
humour and naihos, all loiitnliute to make these songs well worth the 
attention ol the love rs ol |K >et y.”— Aberdeen Thiily journal. 

david mutt. «.». lomo acrx W.C. 



EPICS OF R0WB0THAM. 

THE MODERN HOMER. 


THE HUMAN EPIC. 3a 6d. net. 

THE EPIC OF LONOEN. 3*. 6d_ 

THE EPIC OF CHARLEMAGNE. Be. net 

Mr. Rowbotham’s fascinating pages.”— Spectator. 

Mr. Rowbotham ia the only living English epic poet.’* 
_ _ —BaiaMr 

FUBLHHWC 00 W. Patanaoatar 
oniOIOi A 00.. UL Wary Street. W.C. 


THE STUDY OF POETRY AND 
1 ELOCUTION. 

A READING and TEACHING CENTRE, under the 
auspices of the Poetry Society, is conducted by Mias 
CLARA REED, at the LITERARY SALON, 40 , Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly, W. For terms apply to Miss 
Cartwkiomt, at this address, or the Directors, The 
Pottry Society, Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 

A th rough training it available in the study of Poetry and the in 
telhgent renting • •! \erss, with due rrg.tr<l to emphasis and ihytluu, 
and the Poetry me •mug. .ind sycv.ial vi tsses mil oe lirPl lor ineiiiticrs 
desiring to quahtymg .is Root rs, i ea.hers. and Lecturers. 

Peno ical l-.xami .atoms of Keeitcr* and Auditions of Readers will 
he held, and rc« ifal* will l>c g ven at the Salon to introduce quail ed 
puynis. A Reading Circle will also be held. 


DUNCAN MACDOUGALL* 

He sc be c of ’ftatural flDctbobe of Voice production 

and Elocution. 

I'Um or Individual Training. 

A Itrwiuailc Company ha* Juat been formed, with aim* ilmliar 
to tlioa-* of the Poetry Berttal Hielety In anothrr flehl. Nominal 
fee. \ scanclei for amateur* and young professional* Playa br 
<.or*rude Robin*. Ashler Duke*. Hernard Shaw, and 8hako*peere 
mdvr rrhearul. Work* by et. John Hanklu, Hauptmann. 
I her n aid other* to follow. Proepectu* on appll'.atlou. Por 
particular* write •— Studio : Oouin School of UD|U|M, lb*. 
0 * fuivi line . Oaford Clreu*. W. 


Mr. ROBERT STEPHENSON, B.A., 

20, BAKER STREET, W. 

(Actor, Vocalist, Entertainer, and Pupil of 
Mr. Edward lies) 

Tcachc* ihe right u»c of the Speaking Voice. 
Prospectus and “ Few Word* " on application. 


IF YOU WANT 

to be able to (peak perfectly, 

TO RECITE POETRY 

< r to ting, and at (be use time to improve your bealtb, 

LEARN 

ibe full development, control and right uaage of all the vocal 

irgam 

FROM 

Madame SAN CAROLO 

LR.AM-, A.R.CM., 

Autbor with Dr. PATRICK D \NIEL of 

‘‘The Common Sense of Voicc Development” 

For Particolirs write to— 

19 BUCKINGHAM STREET. STRAND 
(near Charing Cro * Tube exit in Villier* Street). 


[Routledffs, 



luclUt on. 
forwarded. 


An Author or Journalist? 


If you do, then we can tell you how to make the 
beat uae of your talent*, how lo avoid the heartaobe of 
returned MSS.; how to ' get there' by the ahorteat 
route. 

Naturally it take* some time to flud your proper 
groove, the channel montaulted to your particular bent, 
but if you have ability we aay unhesitatingly ' it cau 
be done.’ You want to serve a abort ' Apprenticeship * 
under our guidance. We aay abort advisedly, because 
the very Newness of Discovered Genius finds a ready 
market if directed into the proper channel. 

It may be that you have a special aptitude for essay 
writing ; perhaps you are a correspondent whose letters 
confer the greatest pleasure ou the recipient; in either 
case there'ia the possibility of turning your gift to the 
very beet account. Do so—get advice from those who 
can advise from experience. 


Let xu advise you. Send a note to-day to Ike 

Utersrg csrresHMcice college, 

Room H, 0, Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


X OVER SEAS POETRY. X 

AUSTRALIAN POETRY EVENING. 

A SPECIAL MEETING of 

THE POETRY SOCIETY will be held at the 
Hoi born estaurant on Monday. Dec 12th. 

The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE REID. K CMG.. 

High Commissioner for the Australian Commonwealth 
(Patron of the Australian Branch of the Poetry Sooiety), 

a ill preside. 

Details of I he programme of representative Australian 
poetry, selected ny J. Hknmkkk Heaton, Kaq., Jun., 
will be published in the next issue of the Gazelle. 

To Commence at 7 30 p.m- Supper served at 8 p m- 
Tickets. Member*. 3/6 each; Non-members, 6'*. 
Member- are requested to bring this distinctive meet¬ 
ing to the notice of their Colonial friends. 

All applications for tickets should be made to TllK 
Poetry BOCIETr, Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 


, Learning to Write. —All journals receive many manu¬ 
scripts which would bo acceptable but for the technical 
faults they contain, yet to publish them as they are sub¬ 
mitted is obviously impossible. It cannot be too much 
insisted upon that literature is an art which must be 
learned. It is as unreasonable to expect to write a good 
article without training as it is to expect to paint a good 
picture without a knowledge of drawing. 

The Literary Correspondence College, of 9, Arundel 
Street, Strand, provides facilities for training which all 
young writers would do well to accept. The lessons are 
designed to transform the vague desire to write into 
practical shape, and by directing each student’s efforts 
into the right channel, rapid progress is ensured. An 
interesting booklet may be obtained from the College, 
giving full particulars of the various courses. 

The attention of local treasurers, secretaries, and others, 
is drawn to the following rule: “ Members whose sub¬ 

scriptions are one month in arrears shall be struck off 
the roll of membership, but any member who thus lapses 
or retires may rejoin on payment of Is. entrance fee and 
subscription for the current year.” It should not be neces¬ 
sary to urge the prompt payment of subscriptions, without 
being under the necessity of pointing out that the rate is 
scarcely more than sufficient to pay local expenses, and, 
except in very strong Centres, does not permit the exten¬ 
sion of Centre activities or guarantee the liability of public 
recitals, etc., organised bv or on behalf of Centres. The 
necessity of the monthly return to headquarters must be 
emphasised also. 

Non-members are particularly requested to refrain from 
sending verses, either in MS. or printed form, to the 


Society or to individuals connected with the Society. Such 
unsolicited “ contributions ” will not be returned. 

It is earnestly desired that each member having the 
extension of the Society at heart should introduce at least 
one new member per month. The Society needs the active 
loyal support of all members. If they would act as mis¬ 
sionaries of the Society the activities and effectiveness of 
the Society would be largely increased, and various privi¬ 
leges added to membership. 

While being issued subject to the approval of the Editors 
of The Academy, the contents of this supplement, particu¬ 
larly the statements relating to the Poetry Society, are 
inserted on the responsibility of the Poetry Society, and 
all communications relating to The Poetical Gazette 
should be addressed to The Poetry Society, Clun House, 
Surrey Street, W.C. 


Now Readu At at! Libraries and BookeeUera. 

POEMS LYRICAL ind ROMANTIC 

By. J. BARNARD-JAMES. 

Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 

“Cultured, fluent, readable, and joyous ver e .*'—The Scotsman. 


CONSTABLE & CO.* LTD., LONDON, W.C. 
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The Poetry Society. 

Founded as the Poetry Recital Society to promote a more general recognition and 
appreciation of Poetry by encouraging the public and private reading of it and 

developing the art of speaking verse. 


president i Tiie Kioht Honourable LORD COLERIDGE. 


The Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Lady Margaret Sockville. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
Mr. F. R Benson. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

Lady Lindsay. 

Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
The Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttelton. 
Sir Frank Marzials, C.B 
The Rev. R. L. Gales. 

Air E. Shackleton. 

The Rev. Marcus Rickards. 
Miss Marjorie Bowen. 

Mr. William Watson. 

Miss Lena Ash well. 

The Hon. Mrs. Franklin. 


Uice*Cre6ident01 

Lad / Strachey. 

Lady Kosanqnet. 

Lady Symon. 

Mr Maurice Hewlett. 

Professor Cowl. 

Professor E. de Selincourt. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Professor F. S. Boas. 

Dr. Ramsey Coll is 
Mias Irene Osgood. 

Professor Skeat. 

The Rev. F. de W. Lnsliington. 
Mrs. Alys Eyre Mackhn. 

Dr. Ronald Campbell M&cfie. 
Mr. J. Forl^es-Robertson. 

Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 


Sir Alfred East, P.R.B A. 

Mine. Raffalovich 

(Charlotte Mansfield). 

Mrs. Sydney Bradgate 
Mr. George Milner. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald Marriott. 

Hon. Mrs. Henniker-Heaton. 

Lady Constance Leslie. 

Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

Mrs. Jopling Rowe. 

Sir H. Beerbobm Tree. 

Mme. FUcher-Sobel. 

The Very Rev. W. Page-Roberts, Dean 

of Salisbury. 

Sir Charles Ly&ll. 

Mr. Oscar Asche. 


Council: 

Mb. Alfred Perceval Graves. Mr. R. Hambly, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, Miss Julie Huntsman, 

Miss L. Lloyd, Madame San Carolo. 
f)on. Director: Mr Galloway Kyle. 

Don. Solicitor i S Watson, Esq , Bouverie Street. London, EC. (Treaeurers R. Hambly, Esq. 

Dead DtScee: Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

JSanherfl t Barclay and Co., Ltd (Fleet Street Branch). 

patrons ant) Donorarg Aembera j 

T.H. Prince and Princess Alexis The Rev. Father Benson. Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 

Dolgourouki. The Hon. E. Lyttelton. Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.I. 

The Duchess of Sutherland. The Rev. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Joseph Rowntree. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. Mr. A. C. Benson. 

The Earl of Crewe, K.G. Mm. Maxwell Davis. Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

The Right Hon. Lord Avebury. The Rev. R. H. Horton. The Rev. Percy Deormer. 

Lord Dunsany. Mr. John Galsworthy. Mr. Martin Harvey. 

Baroness de Bertouch. Mr. G H Hallam. Mr. Arthur Johnstone Douglas. 

Lady Maclaren. Archdeacon Sinclair. Mr. W. H. Hudson. 

Sir Arthur Pinero. Professor Gilbert Murray. Mr. St. John Adcock. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Mr. Eustace Miles. Mr. E V. Lucas. 

Professor Oscar Browning. Mr. W. H. Lever. Mr. H. B. Irving. 

Lord Portsmouth. Mr. T. Sturge Moore. Mr. Daniel Jones. 

Miss Marie Corelli. 


The Objects of the Society, as stated in the Constitution, are 

To promote, in the words of Matthew Arnold, adopted as a motto, “ a dearer, 
deeper sense of the best in poetry and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it / 9 

To bring together lovers of poetry with a view to extending and developing the intelligent interest in, and proper 
appreciation of, poetry. 

To form local centres and reading circles and encourage the intelligent reading of verse with doe regard to emphasis 
and rhythm and the poet’s meaning, and to study and discuss the art ana mission of poetry. 

To promote and hold private and public recitals of poetry. 

To form sub-societies for the reading and study of tne works of individual poets. 

To publish such poems by new writers as the Council may decide, and to offer premiums for poetry, and take such 
steps as may be deemed advisable from time to time to popularise interest in poetry and to assist in bringing about “ a 
poetic renaissance.'* 

To eetablish lectureships and publish a journal and celebrate and commemorate the birth and death-days of poets, 
and other literary anniversaries. 

The ordinary membership subscription is 5s., with an entrance fee of 2s. 6d.; for schools and “ institutional centres ” 
a reduced rate applies. 

Honorary members (persons eminent in literature or otherwise distinguished who sympathise with the Society but 
are not able to take an active part in its work) and vice-presidents (presidents of Centres anu distinguished active members) 
pay a minimum membership subscription of one guinea per annum or a life membership fee of ten guineas. 

The Society is intended to bind poetry-readers and lovers together throughout tue English speaking world, forming a 
desirable freemasonry, with poetry—the first and best of all arts—as the connecting link. 

By means of local Centres, membership is made active and effective, members meeting together under a President and 
Council for the reading and study of Poetry and co operating with Headquarters in the general wore of the Society. A 
member of the 8ociety is a member of the Centre most convenient for him to attend, and a member of any Centre is a 
member of the Society as a whole and may attend any Centre meeting* anywhere on giving notice to the Secretary. This 
Centre system carries into effect the idea of a poetical freemasonry, a South African member visiting or going to reside in 
London or South Australia or wherever the Society has a branch being welcomed by and becomiag a member of the 
local group. 

Centres or individual members not formed into groups maintain regular communication with the Head Office, from 
which advice and direction may be obtained with respect to the formation, conduct and program ne of Centre meetings, 
propaganda work, <Scc ., and each Centre is expected to hold at least two public recitals per year with & view to interesting 
the general pablic and showing what an exquisite pleasure can be derived from the intelligent reading an 1 speaking of verse. 

The Society is the one body dealing with poetry as an ethical and cultural influence of the greatest importance, 


The Society is the one body dealing with poetry as an ethical and cultural influence of the greatest importance, 
"redeemmg from decay the visitations of the divinity in man." and seeks to brinjj mankind genera'ly under its influence. 

Tue Society also deals with elocution, and holds periodical examinations of recitals and *|auditi ms" of readers with a 
view to securing the adoption of better method* and greater attention baing given to the technique of reading and speaking. 
It has also under consideration a scheme for developing its work among schools and colleges. 
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CHRISTM ASTIDE 

At this season of the year, when, owing to the subtlety of 
publishers, all the children’s books are published at once, 
it is impossible for the most benevolent of newspapers or 
the most enthusiastic of critics to give them individually 
the notice they deserve. Nevertheless, year after year, as 
Christmas approaches, I scan the literary columns of the 
newspapers in the hope that they will at last have done 
justice to a class of book that they have treated with 
neglect too long; year after year 1 am disappointed. I 
do not refer to the classics of Mrs. Ewing and Miff. Moles- 
worth, or to the present day masterpieces—children tell 
me they are masterpieces—of Mr. Edgar Jepson and Miss 
Nesbit; these books have already been praised by other 
pens than mine, and copies of them no doubt await the 
verdict of posterity, secure from the jammy fingers of 
babes, on the shelves of the British Museum. But the 
catalogues of toys and games, the Christinas lists of 
dreamy and unattainable delights, the inventories of Sin- 
bad’s valley and Aladdin’s cave, that fired our eyes and 
our hearts when we ourselves were children where are 
they now*/ I do not believe that the British Museum has 
preserved a single one of them. They are lost master¬ 
pieces, vanished for ever with our childhood itself. 

They arrived at the end of November or early in 
December, and they greeted us as passionate heralds of 
the thousand delights of the Christmas holidays; and 
being rational children, we realised that Christmas had 
already begun with their coming. It was so easy to take 
the purse of Fortunatus and go shopping in their generous 
pages, with tho warm lights of the winter streets all about, 
and the frosty stars shining overhead. We did not only 
buy toys and things to eat; we purchased bushels of 
diamonds for our grateful relatives, and furnished the 
castle of our dreams with gold and with silver, with crim¬ 
son silk and cloth of gold, with regiments of tin soldiers, 
cellars of ginger beer, and store-cupboards of French 
almond rock. It only needed the arrival of the Christ¬ 
mas catalogues to make us millionaires in that amiable 
world where fairy gold is legal tender. 

There are no books that provide so admirable a ground 
for the imaginations of children to build upon as these. 
I am aware that adult and decrepit critics may jeer at 
the style in which they are written. As Swinburne said 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” it may be doubted whether the 
whole is greater than any part; theirs is the beauty of 
words and phrases, of Wilde and Stevenson, rather than 
the Athenian grandeur we choose at a riper age, not always 
of our own free will. But he is a wise man and not 
necessarily a bad critic who is mindful of your charms, 
oh, Corinth! A recent correspondence in the Wf*hnin*trr 
has proved that there is still a large number of men and 
women who value beautiful words for their own sake, and 
for these and even more for children, who have a natural 
taste for beauty in words, the price lists of the shops at 
Christmas time provide the most fascinating of hunting- 
grounds. It must be admitted, however, that association 
counts for a good deal in these things. How otherwise 
can w r e account for the apparent beauty of a word like 
chocolate, even though Francis Thompson employed it 
in one of his greatest poems? 

But after all, it was the section devoted to toys that 
attracted us most, and after a careful examination of this 


year’s catalogues, it is apparent to me that modern child¬ 
ren are more fortunate than we were; that is to say, the 
elaborate and costly toys of to-day should be better to 
covet, though I doubt whether they would be better to 
possess than the unsophisticated playthings of our child¬ 
hood. For a price you can buy a doll’s house with a 
bathroom and a real water supply, or a model installation 
of wireless telegraphy, or a toy vacuum cleaner. It was 
not thus in the Lowther Arcade, that Mecca of our adven¬ 
turous youth of which the memory is enshrined in a song 
that the years have rendered fragrant. I never pass 
Ooutts’ bank without recalling that romantic passage and 
the little groups of poor children waiting at either end of 
it, as it were with their noses pressed against the shop 
windows of tho universe. 

Fortunately side by 6ide with these very modern toys 
the old toys that used to please us have their wholly 
honourable place. Toy aeroplanes and sets of children’s 
golf-clubs may make the sentimentalist wince, but the tin 
soldiers and wooden bricks, the red-cheeked dolls and 
woolly lambs are still there for the buying. The illus¬ 
trations are certainly much improved in the catalogues of 
to-day, and some modern toys are really good. Plasticine 
should delight any child who has ever dabbled with clay, 
and Teddv bears are probably the mo6t revolutionary in¬ 
vention of recent years. Playhouses—little houses to 
stand in the corner of the playroom, fitted with windows 
and a door, and big enough to hold four children, are 
quite new to me. I cannot conceive anything that would 
give a child more pleasure than this. 

Looking through these catalogues should make the adult 
critic wonder why he too i6 not permitted to play with 
toys. Stevenson, it will be remembered, played with tin 
soldiers with an enthusiasm that left his little stepson 
breathless in the rear, and an eminent poet once told me 
that his mind only knew complete rest when hi6 eves were 
wandering in the cool silences of a kaleidoscope. There is 
a fascinating page headed “ For boys who love trains/* that 
is calculated to make the maddest philosopher regret his 
youth; and who, if the dignity of age permitted 6uch 
jollities, would not like to burn his fingers with one of 
those little model steam-engines designed to fire the heart 
of a boy with the ambitions of a George Stephenson? In 
some respects it is a pitv that we do not share the wisdom 
of cats, who never wholly lay aside the pretty sports of 
their kittenhood, but know how to pursue their own tails 
at an advanced age without loss of self-respect. 

In the davs when our legs vet dangled from our chairs 
n long way from the nursery floor, we did not doubt that 
the spirit of play was immortal, and we were content to 
draw inspiration from the noble Quartos the shops were 
good enough to send us, dreaming long dreams And 
putting out our tongues while we spelt out the difficult 
words. It was not possible then, as it is now, to go to 
the stores and buy yourself a tomahawk and a wigwam 
and everything wanted by an Indian chief, except, per¬ 
haps, a souaw. But we were ouite satisfied with the 

our reach, and if we wearied of 
tovs it was only necessary to turn a few pages to read 
about the crystallised fruits and the crackers. (Surely 

the abyss yawns for the affectation that calls them bon¬ 
bons !) 

Other books we had, but none that gave us greater 
satisfaction than these; they contained plenty of sensible 
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